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A  WORD  AT  PARTING— FROM  THE  EDITOR. 


Kind  Public— 

I  beliere  it  is  Mr.  Pufi  who  express^  his  dismay, 
*«that  there  is  no  getting  people  off,  on  their  knees."  Such  is  precisely  my 
difficulty  at  this  moment.  I  am  about  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  most  anxious 
to  know  how  best  and  most  suitably  to  express  the  sense  I  entertain  of  your 
&TOur  and  my  own  unworthiness. 

It  is — hi4>pily  for  us  both — ^unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  take  the  step.  Enough  if  I  say,  that  no  diminished 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Dublin  Umyersitt  Magazine — no  abated  desire 
for  the  adrancement  of  the  principles  it  has  always  so  ably  upheld  and  defended— 
enter  into  these  causes.  Neither  can  I  gfratify  private  gossip,  by  a  hint  that  any 
disagreement  with  my  publishers  has  its  share  in  this  determination.  I  abdicate 
at  good-will  with  all  my  fellow-labourerS|  and  for  reasons  so  purely  personal, 
that  I  feel  to  obtrude  them  on  public  notice,  would  be  merely  an  act  of 
egotism.     I  should  have  left  the  boards  in  silence — as  I  do  without  a  farewell 

benefit if  I  did  not  feel  that  one  who  has  so  largely  enjoyed  your  favour  could 

not  so  depart,  without  some  stain  of  ing^ratitude  for  kindnesses  which,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  own,  oontributed  so  much  to  his  happiness  at  the  time,  and  which 
are  so  dear  to  his  memory  at  this  moment. 

I  am,  your  very  grateful  and  devoted  servant, 

CHARLES  LEVER. 

»1S46. 


[This  notice  should  have  appeared  ia   oiv  last  Number,  but  wu  not 
received  in  time. — A.  P»] 
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MCCULLOCH  ON  TAXATION.* 


It  is  neeewarj  to  raise  mora  than 
fifty  millions  sterling  srery  year  to  de« 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  government 
and  the  interest  of  the  national  deht. 
Of  this  sum,  rather  more  than  half  is 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  contracted  by  our  ancestorii  and 
therefore  cannot  be  avoided,  and  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  by  any  efforts  of 
economy  on  our  part9.  But  as  the 
national  estates  yield  little  more  than 
the  expenses  of  managing  them,  and 
of  keeping  up  a  few  parks  for  the  re- 
creation of  the  people,  it  is  necessary 
to  levy  the  immense  sum  of  fifty  mil- 
lions every  year  by  taxation. 

Long  before  the  national  debt  or 
the  public  expenditure  had  reached  its 
present  amount,  the  mode  of  collecting 
the  public  revenue  had  attrattted  the 
attention  of  our  political  writers,  and 
the  following  maxims  were  propounded 
by  Adam  Smith,  the  earliest  British 
author  of  any  note  on  political  eco- 
nomy, and  have  received  very  fisw  ad- 
ditions or  improvements  from  his  suo- 
oessors.  We  extract  them  from  Mr. 
M'Cnlloch's  work,  p.  17. 

FSr$i  Maxim  :— 

"  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
Government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  nnder  the 
state.  The  expense  of  governments  to 
the  individuals  of  a  great  nation,  is  like 
the  expense  of  management  to  the  joint 
tenants  of  a  great  estate,  who  are  obliged 
to  contribute  in  proportions   to  their 


respective  interests  in  the  state.  In  the 
observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim 
consists,  what  is  called,  the  equality  or 
inequality  of  taxation.** 

Second  Maxim : — 

'*  The  tax  which  each  individual  is 
bound  to  pay  ought  to  be  certain  and 
not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  payment, 
the  manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to 
be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain 
to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other 
person.  When  it  is  otherwise,  every 
person,  subject  to  the  tax,  is  put,  more 
or  less,  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon 
any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by 
the  terror  of  such  aggravation,  some 
present  or  perquisite  lor  himself.  The 
uncertainty  of  taxation  encourages  the 
insolence,  and  favours  the  corruption 
of  an  order  of  men  who  are  naturally 
unpopular,  even  when  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of 
what  each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in 
taxation,  of  so  ffreat  importance,  that  a 
rery  considerable  degree  of  inequalityv 
it  appears,  I  believe,  &ora  the  experience 
of  all  nations  is  not  near  so  great  an 
evil  as  a  very  small  degree  of  unoer* 
tainty.** 

Third  Maxim  .*-« 

**  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent 
of  land,  or  of  houses,  payable  at  the  same 
term  at  which  rents  are  usually  paid, 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contri- 
butor to  pay,  or  when  he  is  most  likely 
to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  Taxes 
upon  such  consumable  g^oos  as  are  arti« 


•  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of  Taxation  and  t  u 
Yiudfaig  System.    By  J.  B.  M*Cullocb,  Esq.   Svo.    London     1645. 
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cles  of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the 
consumer,  and  generally  in  a  manner 
that  is  Tery  convenient  for  him.  He 
pays  them  by  little  and  little  as  be  has 
occasion  to  buy  the  goods,  and  as  he  is 
at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to 
buy,  as  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault,  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable 
inconTenience  from  such  taxes.** 

Fourth  Maxim : — 

"  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  what  it  brings  mto  the 
public  treasury  of  the  State." 

On  these  maxims  Mr.  M'Culloch 
obserresy  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  ;  and,  in  particular, 
he  objects  to  the  first,  and  pronounces 
that 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  best  tax  is,  not  that  it  is  most  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  individuals, 
Dut  that  it  is  easilv  assessed  and  col- 
lected, and  is,  at  the  same  time,  most 
conducive,  all  things  considered,  to  the 
public  interest." — p.  19. 

In  this  assertion  we  do  not  see  much 
to  which  any  fair  objection  can  be 
made  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  true  pro- 
positions which  are  so  abstract  and 
general,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
truth,  they  are  of  little  use,  from  the 
difficulty  of  applying  them  rightly  to 
any  particular  case.  We  learn  very 
little  when  we  are  informed  that  the 
best  tax  is  that  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  interests ;  but  we  do 
learn  something  useful,  when  our  at- 
tention is  directed  to  any  particular 
merit  or  demerit  which  ought  to  be 
sought  for  or  avoided  in  any  system  of 
taxation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Adam 
Smith's  maxims  have  been  of  great 
service  to  the  kingdom,  by  directing 
public  attention  to  the  particular 
points  of  view  in  which  each  tax  ought 
to  be  considered.  His  illustrations  of 
these  maxims,  also,  were  in  general 
just  and  important.  But  we  must  not 
carry  our  obedience  to  those  maxims 
t)o  far,  nor  decide  that  a  tax  ought  to 
be  rejected  because  it  cannot  be  im- 
posed in  exact  conformity  with  those 
maxims.  When  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  by  taxation,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  avoid  some  ob- 
jectionable taxes.     It  is  the  duty  of 


the  statesman  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
mischief,  and  by  judicious  economy 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  large  public 
revenue,  having  due  regard  to  Mr. 
Say's  apothegm,  that  the  best  system 
of  finance  is  to  spend  little,  and  the 
lightest  tax  is  the  best. 

It  was  at  one  time,  indeed,  thought 
that  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  was  very  little  conducive  to 
the  general  welfare,  and  that,  apart  from 
the  accidental  evils  caused  by  any  parti- 
cular injudicious  tax,  there  was  very 
little  evil  in  the  increase  of  taxation 
caused  by  an  extravagant  government. 
It  was  argued  that  the  expenses  of  the 
government  brought  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  wages  and  salaries,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  the  money 
that  was  taken  from  them  by  taxes. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refute  or 
expose  such  an  argument  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  labourer  from  whom 
one  day's  wages  are  taken  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,  without  adequate  necessity, 
has  not  his  just  cause  of  complaint 
removed,  by  a  promise  that  the  person 
who  ultimately  receives  the  tax  will 
procure  him  another  day's  employment. 
The  issue  would  be,  merely  that  he 
had  to  work  two  days  for  the  wages  of 
one.  And  even  when  the  tax  fails 
upon  an  idle  consumer,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  power  of  this  idle 
consumer  to  employ  labour,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  produce  of  manufacturing 
industry,  is  just  as  much  diminished 
by  the  payment,  as  that  of  the  tax-re- 
ceiver is  increased  by  the  receipt  of  the 
tax.  In  all  discussions  of  subjects 
connected  with  political  economy,  we 
must  attribute  no  weight  to  the  fact 
that  employment  is  provided  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  labourers.  Nothing 
but  ignorance  will  ever  keep  labourers 
out  of  employment;  what  we  desire 
for  them  is  good  wages,  and  these  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  ultimately  paid  out 
of  the  fund  which  is  produced  by  the 
labourer's  exertions.  An  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages  can  be  produced 
only  by  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  labour ;  an  amelioration  of  the  la- 
bourer's condition  may  be  effected, 
either  by  increasing  his  income,  or  by 
reforming  his  habits,  so  as  to  enable 
him  with  the  same  income  to  lead  a 
more  happy  life. 

What  the  public  really  gain  in  return 
for  the  taxes  which  they  are  required  to 
pay,  are  the  services  wiiich  are  paid  for 
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by  the  taxes.  In  exchange  for  that  por- 
tion of  his  income  which  is  taken  from 
him  bj  the  tax-gatherer,  the  individual 
gains  the  assistance  of  the  armj  and 
navy  to  defend  him  from  foreign  ag- 
gression^  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  protection  of  the  laws  at 
home — a  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  number  of  public 
works,  roads,  canals,  quays,  docks, 
bridges,  harbours,  &c. — and  a  variety 
of  benefits  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention.  There  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  services  performed 
by  government  are  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  price  we  pay  for  them ; 
but  this  leaves  untouched  the  ques- 
tions whether  those  services  could  not 
be  procured  on  more  reasonable  terms, 
and  whether  the  price  which  we  pay 
for  them  could  not  be  levied  in  a  more 
judicious  manner.  The  former  ques- 
tion depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  performs  those  ser- 
vices, and  upon  the  salaries  (generally 
too  large)  which  are  paid  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  go- 
vernment, and,  perhaps,  even  more  up- 
on the  particular  nature  of  the  services 
which  can  be  roost  suitably  performed 
by  government,  and  which  can  be  best 
left  to  the  care  of  the  individuals  in- 
terested. 

But  it  is  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  income  is  to  be  raised  that 
we  are  at  present  most  concerned; 
and  in  the  first  place  we  ought  to  ob- 
serve, that  Adam  Smith's  first  maxim 
cannot  be  properly  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular tax,  although  it  is  a  principle 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  form  a 
judgment  on  our  entire  system  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  would  be  very  unrea^ 
sonable  to  try  by  this  test  the  merit  of 
a  tax  upon  tobacco,  by  which  many  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  kingdom  are  en- 
tirely unaffected,  or  even  the  tax  upon 
income,  by  which  a  man  with  an  income 
ofj£160ayear  pays  about  £Q»  while 
his  neighbour  whose  income  is  only 
£  140  escapes  it  altogether.  However, 
in  the  entire  system  of  taxation,  the 
statesman  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
principle  of  equality,  but  endeavour,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  make  one  tax  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  another,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  no  person  can  avoid  contri- 
buting his  just  share.  It  may  be  also 
not  onreasonably  required,   that  no 


particular  tax  shall  violate  this  rule 
without  good  cause. 

**  The  groat  defect,  for  example,  in 
the  system  of  taxation  in  France,  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution,  consisted  not 
so  much  in  its  magnitude,  or  in  the  op- 

{>ressive  manner  m  which  it  was  col- 
ected,  as  in  its  ineauality.  The  prin- 
cipal taxes  were  direct,  and  should 
therefore  have  been  proportioned  to  the 
abilities  of  the  contributors.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  those  who  had  the  largest 
fortunes,  and  who  consequently  derived 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  protec- 
tion afforded  bv  g^ovemment,  were  ex- 
pressly relieved  from  the  burthen  of 
direct  taxation.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
while  they  engrossed  every  situation  of 
power  and  emolument,  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  exempted  from  the  totV/e,  and 
other  heavy  and  vexatious  imposts.** — 
M'Culloch,  p.  22. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
unfairness  and  inequality  of  the  direct 
taxation  of  France  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  the  old  French  system  of  taxation 
had  many  other  faults.  It  was  carried 
to  an  excessive  height,  affecting  many 
articles  of  constant  and  necessary  con- 
sumption among  the  poor  ;  it  was  une- 
qual in  the  different  provinces,  and 
thus  injuriously  prevented  a  free  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  supplied 
irresistible  temptations  to  smugglers ; 
while  all  those  evils,  and  the  annoy- 
ance and  irritation  arising  from  them, 
were  aggravated  by  the  system  then 
usual,  of  farming  out  the  principal 
taxes  —  the  government  receiving  a 
fixed  sum  from  the  farmer  of  the  tax, 
who  was  permitted  to  make  as  much 
of  it  as  he  could.  Adam  Smith's  re- 
marks on  this  system  are  forcible  and 
just :— 

<*The  best  and  most  frugal  way  of 
levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by  farm. 
Over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
paying  the  stipulated  rent,  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  and  the  whole  expense  of 
administration,  the  farmer  must  always 
draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a  cer- 
tain profit,  proportioned,  at  least,  to  the 
advance  which  he  makes,  to  the  risk 
which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is 
at,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
it  requires  to  manage  so  very  compli- 
cated a  concern.  Government",  by  esta- 
blishing an  administration  under  their 
own  immediate  inspection,  of  the  same 
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kind  wUh  ."CtaX  which  tht  farmtr  estii^ 
blishes,  might  at  least  t aye  this  proAt, 
which  is  almost  always  exorbitant.  To 
farm  any  considerable  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capi- 
tal or  a  great  credit—circumstances 
which  would  alone  restrain  the  competi- 
tion for  such  an  undertaking  to  a  very 
small  number  of  people.  Of  the  few 
who  have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  still 
smaller  number  hare  the  necessary 
knowledge  or  experience,  another  cir- 
cumstance which  restriuns  the  competi- 
tion still  farther.  The  very  few  who 
are  in  condition  to  become  competitors, 
find  it  more  for  their  interests  to  com- 
bine together — to  become  co-partners 
instead  of  competitors ;  and  when  the 
farm  is  set  up  to  auction,  to  offer  no  rent 
but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value. 
In  countries  where  the  public  revenues 
are  in  farm,  the  farmers  are  generally 
the  most  opulent  people.  Their  wealth 
would  alone  excite  the  public  indigna- 
tion; and  the  vanity  which  almost 
always  accompanies  such  upstart  for- 
tunes, the  foolish  ostentation  with  which 
they  commonly  display  that  wealth,  ex- 
cites that  indignation  still  more. 

<*  The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue 
never  find  the  laws  too  severe,  which 
punish  any  attempt  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  Thev  have  no  bowels  for 
the  contributors,  who  are  not  their  sub- 
jects, and  whose  universal  bankruptcy, 
if  it  should  happen  the  day  after  their 
farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  affect 
their  interest.  In  the  greatest  exi^en- 
oies  of  the  state,  when  the  anxiety  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  exact  payment  of  his 
revenue  is  necessarily  the  greatest,  they 
seldom  fail  to  complain,  that  without 
laws  more  ngorous  than  those  which  ac- 
tually took  place,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent. 
In  those  moments  of  public  distress, 
their  commands  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  revenue  laws,  therefore,  become 
gradually  more  and  more  severe.  The 
most  sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
in  countries  whore  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  revenue  is  in  farm  ;  the  mild- 
est, in  countries  where  it  is  levied  under 
the  immediate  inspection  of  the  sove- 
reign. Even  a  bad  sovereign  feels  more 
compassion  for  his  people  than  can  ever 
be  expected  from  the  farmers  of  his  re* 
venue,** 

To  these  observations  we  have  no- 
thing to  add.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  will  ever  be 
set  to  farm  in  this  kingdom,  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  mischief  and  unpo- 
pularity of  the  system,  but  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  patronage  and 


influence  which  the  ministry  would 
sustain  by  its  introduction*  The  offices 
connected  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  government  patronage. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society  in  every 
country  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
to  levy  a  tax,  to  be  paid,  not  in  money, 
but  in  the  performance  of  particular 
services.  By  such  a  tax,  the  state  re- 
ceives a  contribution  from  those  who, 
having  nothing  but  their  labour  to  sup- 
port them,  may  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  any  other  contribution  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  a  labourer  will  more 
readily  give  six  days'  labour  than  six 
days'  wages  to  the  public  service.  This 
contribution  of  compulsory  labour  was 
demanded  for  the  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  public  works  ;  but 
experience  has  demonstrated,  that  it  is 
better  to  raise  by  taxes  the  funds  re- 
quired to  pay  the  labourers  employed 
in  effecting  the  necessary  improve* 
ments  or  repairs.  Labour,  not  paid 
for,  is  worth  very  little,  while  it  dis- 
tracts the  person  giving  it  from  bis 
ordinary  and  more  useful  employments. 
If  one  thousand  men  in  any  district 
were  compelled  to  contribute  ten  days' 
labour  each  to  some  public  work,  it  is 
probable  that  not  as  much  progress 
would  be  made  in  it,  as  if  half  the 
number  were  employed  and  paid,  and 
certainly  not  so  much  as  if  one  hun- 
dred men  were  paid  for  working  at  it 
fifty  days.  The  instant  any  thing  like 
a  division  of  labour  is  introduced,  men 
see  the  folly  and  injustice  of  compel* 
ling  a  man  whose  labour  in  his  own 
trade  is  worth  three  or  four  shilling^, 
to  leave  it  to  work  on  a  road  or  bridge 
where  his  labour  is  not  worth  six  pence* 
At  the  same  time,  the  labourer  by  in- 
direct taxation,  by  taxes  imposed  upon 
the  articles  which  he  consumes,  is 
found  able  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state  a  sum  far  exceeding 
the  value  of  the  labour  which  was  for- 
merly extorted  from  him. 

One  species  of  personal  service  is 
still  required  from  the  subject  in  many 
countries: — 

**  We  allude  to  the  obligation  imposed 
in  most  states  on  all  individuals,  or  on 
those  belonging  to  certain  classes,  to 
serve  for  some  fixed  period  in  the  army 
or  navy,  or  both.  This  system,  which 
has  been  partially  acted  upon  for  a 
lengthened  period,  has  been  vastly  ex- 
tended since  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
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tcription  into  France ;  and  the  armies 
of  that  kingdom,  with  those  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  other  continental 
states,  are  now  recruited  bjr  draughts 
of  recruits  taken  by  lot  from  certain 
classes  of  the  population.  Napoleon 
aaid,  in  reference  to  the  conscription, 
that  it  was  '  le  mode  de  recrnitement  le 
plus  juste,  le  plus  doux,  le  plus  avanta- 
geux  an  peuple ;'  and  authorities  have 
not  been  wanting,  who  haye  recom- 
mended its  introduction  into  this  coun- 
try, or,  at  least,  an  extension  to  the 
army  of  the  principle  on  which  the  mili- 
tia 18  recruited.  But  the  plan  of  re- 
cruiting by  yoluntar?  enlistment  is,  not- 
withstandine  the  deference  due  to  those 
who  maintam  the  contrary,  the  only  one 
consistent  with  justice,  or  with  any  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  individuals,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  in  other  respects 
decidedly  the  best.  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  the  conscription,  provided  it 
be  really  equal  and  impartial,  has  some 
advantages  on  its  side ;  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly yery  much  overbalanced  by  the 
oppression  and  other  disadvantages  in- 
separable from  it.  Among  the  mdivi- 
duals  subject  to  a  conscription,  there  is 
the  greatest  discrepancy  of  tastes  and 
tempers,  some  preferring  the  military 

Krotession  to  every  one  else,  while  others 
old  it  In  abhorrence.  The  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment  avails  itself  of 
these  differences :  far  from  offering  vio- 
lence to  any  one,  it  gratifies  all,  by  ena- 
bling those  who  prefer  a  military  life, 
and  those  who  prefer  other  pursuits,  to 
indulge  their  tastes  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. The  conscription,  on  the  other 
hand,  introduces  a  species  of  fatalism, 
where  there  should  be  choice  and  discri- 
mmation :  the  chances  bein^  equal  that 
the  lot  will  fall  upon  individuals  most 
disinclined  to  enter  the  army.  Who 
would  think  of  forcing  people  to  become 
miners,  shoemakers,  or  weavers  ?  And 
why  should  the  state  attempt  to  enforce 
a  system  productive  of   still    greater 

hardship  and  injustice? 

Whenever  the  conscription  is  resorted 
to,  the  population  Is  necessarily  exposed 
to  a  two-fold  grievance,  that  of  being 
liable  to  be  compelled  to  engage  in  a 
service  to  which  they  may  entertain  an 
unconquerable  objection,  and  of  bemg 
underpaid  when  so  engaged." 

A  conscription  is  not  only  an  op- 
|nressive>  but  a  most  unequal  tax.  The 
rich  man  may  send  a  substitate.  To 
prevent  him  from  doing  so  would  be 
ffi  unnecessary  act  of  cruelty.  If  the 
tttbstitute  is  competent,  the  state  is 
equally  wall  served ;  no  other  person 
b  ooaoenied  except  the  conscript  and 


his  substitute ;  and  wb^  should  they 
be  prevented  from  making  a  bargain 
agreeable  to  both  parties,  and  injurious 
to  nobody  ?  Suppose,  then,  the  price 
of  procuring  a  substitute  be  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  the  conscription  becomes 
a  capitation  tax,  by  which  men,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  means,  are 
selected  by  lot  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  or  to  go  into  slavery  in  case  of 
their  inability.  The  conscription 
presses  with  peculiar  hardship  on  the 
middle  classes,  who  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  a  substitute,  but  to  whom  the 
life  of  a  common  soldier  is  misery  and 
degradation. 

In  this  country,  the  system  of  im- 
pressment bears  a  strong  similitude  to 
the  conscription,  inasmuch  as  by  it 
men  are  compelled  to  fight  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  state,  and  to  forsake  their 
other  pursuits  for  that  of  war ;  but  it 
is  free  from  many  of  the  oppressions 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  con- 
scription, and  has  a  greater  show  of 
necessity  to  justify  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  condition  and  habits  of  a  sai- 
lor are  not  materially  altered  by  being 
removed  from  a  merchant  vessel  into 
a  man-of-war.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  case  of  a  young  man  educated 
for  the  profession  of  law  or  medicine, 
or  some  commercial  or  agricultural 
pursuit,  who  is  torn  from  his  family, 
and  compelled  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
and  perils  of  a  common  soldier.  In 
the  next  place,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war  there  is  an  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity  for  a  number  of  sai- 
lors to  man  the  fleet.  For  this  pur- 
pose none  will  suffice  but  those  who 
nave  been  inured  to  the  sea,  and  prac- 
tised in  the  duties  of  a  seaman.  But 
those  who  are  thus  qualified  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world.  There  is  no 
time  nor  competition  to  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  make  a  bargain  with  those 
who  are  near  at  home,  and  to  procure 
a  sudden  supply  of  seamen  it  appears 
necessary,  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  to  have  recourse  to  impressment. 
Every  sailor,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
enter  his  profession  under  the  implied 
condition  that  when  his  country  wants 
bis  services,  he  will  give  them  upon 
reasonable  terms.  If  a  sailor  is  dis- 
posed to  complain  that  he  is  pressed 
on  his  return  from  a  Ion?  voyage,  he 
may  reflect  that  but  for  the  system  of 
impressment,  be  would  probably  not 
be  either  at  home  or  in  the  merchant 
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service^  bat  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

Still  no  injustice  ought  to  be  done 
to  any  class  of  men,  and  least  of  all  to 
our  gallant  tars  ;  and  it  is  an  injustice^ 
if  by  impressment  he  is  forced  to  give 
his  services  for  less  than  he  might  ob- 
tain for  them  by  fair  competition. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  we  fear  it  was 
during  the  last  war,  the  injury  appears 
even  greater  than  it  really  is,  and  ex- 
cites a  proportional  degree  of  indigna- 
tion. The  sailor  who  is  impressed, 
and,  therefore,  all  others  in  the  public 
service,  ought  to  receive  the  same  wages 
at  least  as  are  at  the  same  time  given 
in  the  merchant  service ;  and  this  libe- 
rality, or  rather  justice,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  will  cost  less  than  a  care- 
less observer  might  at  first  suppose. 
Thus,  if  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  mer- 
chant ship  during  a  war  be  seventy 
shillings  per  month,  and  that  in  a  ship 
of  war  only  thirty  shillings,  it  might 
be  argued  (supposing  the  advantages 
and  comforts  of  the  two  services  to  be 
in  other  respects  the  same)  that,  to 
procure  a  supply  of  sailors  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  add  at  least  forty  shillings  a  month 
to  their  wages,  and  that  even  this  might 
not  suffice,  since  merchants,  who  must 
procure  sailors  or  abandon  their  trade, 
would  increase  their  rate  of  wages  in 
order  to  prevent  men  from  leaving 
their  service  to  enter  into  the  queen's. 

Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
not  alter  our  opinion — it  would  merely 
prove  the  greater  injustice  of  the  sys- 
tem of  impressment,  but  could  not  fur- 
nish an  argument  in  favour  of  its  con- 
tinuance. We  have  as  much  dislike 
to  robbery  on  a  large  scale  as  on  a 
small  scale,  and  it  seems  a  poor  argu- 
ment, to  infer  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  serve  the  government  for 
thirty  shillings  a  month,  because  his 
labour  is  really  worth  seventy  shillings. 

But  this  is  really  not  the  just  view 
of  the  matter.  The  apparent  injury 
done  to  the  smlor  who  is  pressed  into 
the  service  is  forty  shillings,  in  the  case 
that  has  been  supposed ;  and  on  this 
estimate  will  be  his  indi&rnation  at 
the  violence  which  has  been  done  to 
him ;  but  the  expense  at  which  the 
state  can  really  procure  his  services  on 
honest  terms  will  be  considerably  less. 
If  the  fab*  rate  of  a  sailor,  as  compared 
with  men  in  other  employments,  be 
forty  shillings  a  month,  the  liability  to 


be  forced  to  serve  for  thirty  shillings 
will  be  an  additional  disadvantage  at- 
tached to  nautical  labour,  which  will 
diminish  the  number  and  increase  the 
wages  of  those  who  betake  themselves 
to  the  sea  as  a  profession.  If  the 
chance  or  the  dread  of  impressment 
were  such  as  it  would  be  if  three  men 
out  of  every  four  who  entered  the  mer- 
chant service  were  actually  to  be 
pressed,  then  the  calculation  would 
stand  thus : — out  of  four  sailors,  three 
will  be  pressed  into  ships  of  war,  and 
only  receive  thirty  shillings  each,  that 
is,  in  all  ninety  shillings  for  a  month's 
wages ;  the  fourth,  the  lucky  man  who 
escapes,  ought  to  receive  seventy  shil- 
lings, to  make  up  the  eight  pounds 
which  the  four  ought  to  receive  among 
them.  A  person  about  to  enter  the 
service  ought  to  act  as  if  he  had  three 
chances  of  getting  only  thirty  shillings, 
and  only  one  chance  of  getting  seventy 
shillings ;  and  although  a  merchant 
has  to  pay  seventy  shillings,  he  holds 
out  only  the  same  inducement  to  his 
sailors  as  if  hepaidonly  forty  shillings; 
the  remainder  of  the  high  wages  goes 
to  compensate  his  men  for  the  dread 
and  disadvantages  of  impressment. 
Thus  what  the  nation  gains  by  the 
system  of  impressment,  is  lost  by  the 
merchant  service,  and  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  a  tax  was  levied  upon  every 
British  merchant  of  thirty  shillings  a 
month  for  every  sailor  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  and  yet  this  would  be  deemed 
to  be  a  very  injudicious  tax  by  the  very 
men  most  inclined  to  defend  the  system 
of  impressment.  The  difference  is, 
that  the  impressment  levies  the  same 
tax  under  the  disguise  of  a  lottery 
among  the  sailors,  in  which  there  are 
three  blanks  to  one  prize,  and  which 
is  so  managed,  that  the  sailor  who  gets 
a  blank  (i.  e,  who  is  actually  impressed) 
feels  the  greatest  indignation  at  his 
loss,  which  he  supposes  to  be  four  times 
as  great  as  it  really  is,  (t.  e,  that  he  is 
reduced  to  thirty  shillings  from  seventy 
shillings,  instead  of  from  forty  shil- 
lings,) while  the  lucky  one  who  gets 
the  prize,  [i,  e,  who  escapes  impress- 
ment,) feels  no  gratitude,  as  he  feels 
conscious  that  the  press-gang  would 
have  caught  him  if  they  could. 

The  effect  of  the  high  wages  caused 
by  the  system  of  impressment  and  un- 
der-pay, being  to  reduce  the  number 
of  men  whom  the  merchants  are  able 
or  willing  to  employ,  let  us  examine 
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what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  wages 
of  sailors  in  our  navy  were  raised  from 
thirty  shillings  to  forty-two  shillings— 
that  is,  to  two  shillings  a  month  more 
than  the  wages  of  other  men  in  similar 
employments.  This  could  not  raise 
the  general  rate  of  seamen's  wages.  If 
thtre  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  sailors,  of  whom  the  queen 
employs  ninety  thousand,  and  the  mer- 
chant service  thirty  thousand,  the  lat- 
ter will  get  its  men  on  the  same  terms 
as  long,  as  there  are  thirty  thousand 
men  who  cannot  find  other  employ- 
ment The  wages  of  men  in  the  mer- 
chant service  would  remain  unaltered 
as  long  as  the  same  number  of  ro^n 
embraced  the  profession  of  the  sea. 
But  thb  would  not  be  the  case;  a 
number  of  young  men,  having  an  in- 
clination for  the  profession,  and  partly 
qualified  for  it,  who  had  deserted  to 
other  nations,  or  were  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  earning  between  thirty  shil- 
lings and  forty  shillings  a  month,  but 
afraid  to  offer  themselves  to  a  mer- 
chant ship,  lest  they  should  be  pressed 
to  serve  in  a  ship  of  war  for  only  thirty 
shillings  a  month,  would  readily  offer 
themselves  when  they  knew  that  even 
if  they  were  pressed,  their  situation 
would  be  better  than  it  was  on  shore. 
The  increase  of  numbers  and  competi- 
tion would  quickly  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  merchant  service  to  their 
natural  level,  t.  e,  to  forty  shillings  a 
month,  or  even  below  it,  as  many  would 
enter  a  merchant  ship  at  even  less 
wages,  in  order  to  acquire  such  skill 
and  character  as  might  get  them  a 
situation  on  board  of  a  queen's  ship. 
The  navy  board  would  be  besieged 
with  applications  for  the  office  of  sai- 
lor. Instead  of  ninety  thousand  in 
the  queen's  service,  and  thirty  thou- 
sand in  the  merchant  service,  each  ser- 
vice would  maintain  about  ninety  thou- 
sand, and  there  would  be  as  little  dcca- 
sion  to  send  a  press-gang  to  procure 
sailors  to  man  a  ship  of  war,  as  there 
is  at  present  to  press  men  into  the  pub« 
lie  service  as  gangers  or  custom-house 
officers. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we 
only  partially  agree  with  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  who  condemns  the  system  of  im- 
pressment altogether.  We  condemn 
it  only  when  it  is  abused  to  compel 
men  to  work  without  being  adequately 
paid.  We  maintain  the  natural  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  compel  every  indi- 


vidual to  take  the  part  for  which  he  is 
suited  in  the  defence  of  the  country ; 
but  justice  requires  that  they  should 
be  adequately  paid,  otherwise  an  injury 
is  done  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  public,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  work  for  themselves 
alone.  The  system  of  impressment 
may  be  necessary  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  but  this  will  be  productive  of 
very  little  hardship,  if  the  men  who  are 
pressed,  and  all  others  in  the  same  ser- 
vice, are  paid  a  little  more  than  they 
could  earn  in  a  merchant  vessel. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conscription  adds  to  the 
military  power  of  the  state  solely  by 
its  influence  upon  the  finances.  The 
soldiers  must  still  be  drafted  from  such 
of  the  population  as  are  of  military 
age,  and  of  ability  to  serve  ;  and  the 
general  expenses  of  the  war  must  still 
be  defrayed  by  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  people.  But  the  conscription 
lessens  the  apparent  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  enabling  the  state  to  procure 
its  soldiers  at  an  inadequate  pay.  It 
is  in  effect  an  unjust  capitation  tax, 
levied  upon  the  entire  population  of 
the  country,  in  addition  to  all  other 
taxes.  Its  injustice  does  not  impair 
its  immediate  efficiency.  If  England 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war  were  to 
confiscate  the  national  debt,  the  war 
might  be  carried  on  with  few  additional 
taxes  ;  but  this  would  not  justify  such 
a  measure.  It  would  add  nothing  to 
the  real  strength  of  the  country.  It 
would  be  merely  an  atrocious  act  of 
injustice  to  one  set  of  its  citizens,  in 
order  that  the  remainder  may  contri- 
bute less  than  their  fair  share  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Of  the  same 
nature,  and  of  the  like  injustice,  is  the 
conscription.  It  is  exempt,  indeed, 
from  one  disadvantage  of  impressment, 
that  it  does  not  tend  to  defeat  itself. 
The  latter  is  a  tax  upon  British  sailors, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  men 
from  entering  the  service,  or  to  induce 
them  to  desert  to  the  service  of  other 
countries ;  whereas  conscription  is  a 
tax  upon  mere  healthy  existence,  and 
cannot  be  so  easily  evaded. 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whe- 
ther the  conscription  adds  in  realify  to 
the  financial  resources  of  the  state 
which  practises  it.  The  war  is  carried 
on  at  less  apparent  expenses,  but  the 
productive  industry  of  the  state  must 
be  considerably  impaired  by  a  system 
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which  prevents  any  young  man  fW)m 
knowing  his  destination  until  he  has 
passed  the  age  of  conscription.  The 
education  and  the  qualities  which 
would  render  a  man  a  useful  citizen, 
may  add  nothing  to  his  efficiency,  or  to 
the  probability  of  his  success  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  The  habits  of  every 
young  man  in  early  life  are  unsettled 
by  the  conscription.  The  joy  felt  by 
himself  or  his  parents  at  all  those  tri* 
vial  triumphs  which  presage  future 
success  in  life,  must  be  considerably 
damped  by  the  reflection  that,  after  all, 
it  is  probable  that  he  may  be  obliged 
to  enlist  as  a  common  soldier;  and 
that  annoyance  at  defeat,  which  often 
stimulates  to  successful  exertion,  is 
turned  into  contempt  for  all  success 
which  is  not  connected  with  a  life  of 
military  adventure.  A  great  advan- 
tage of  the  division  of  trades  is  lost,  by 
making  every  young  man  almost  half 
a  soldier.  No  parent  is  encouraged 
by  the  youthful  abilities  of  his  son,  to 
make  a  sacrifice  to  educate  him  for  a 
station  above  that  to  which  he  seems 
bom,  unless  he  can  also  afford  a  sum 
sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sla- 
very of  the  conscription.  Perhaps, 
when  all  things  are  considered,  the 
most  that  can  be  said  of  the  conscrip- 
tion is,  that  it  disguises  from  the  peo- 
ple the  expenses  of  the  war — no  small 
advantage  this  to  the  military  tyrant, 
but  in  a  corresponding  degree  a  mis- 
fortune to  the  country  which  suffers 
under  his  rule. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  M'Culloeh,  that  such  services  as 
the  nation  wants  for  military  or  civil 
purposes,  it  ought  to  procure  by  ten- 
dering a  fair  remuneration  to  those 
who  yield  them.  For  this,  a  large 
revenue  will  be  necessary,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  which  must  be  raised  by 
taxation,  ultimately  falling,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  upon  rent,  profits,  or  wages 
— these  being  the  chief  sources  of  all 
private,  and  therefore  of  all  public 
wealth.  A  tax  upon  rent  may  be  first 
considered,  as  it  certainly  is  the  first 
that  would  occur  to  any  person  consi- 
dering on  which  of  the  sources  of 
wealth  a  tax  ought  to  be  imposed. 
Rent  appears  to  be  an  income  enjoyed 
by  landlords  who  contribute  nothing 
for  what  they  receive,  but  who  enjoy 
in  luxurious  idleness  the  wealth  which 
others  create  by  unceasing  toil.  Land 
ii  a  peculiarly  fit  subject  for  a  tax,  as 


it  is  the  gratuitous  gift  of  nature  to 
the  country,  not  to  any  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  it  cannot  be  concealed,  or 
destroyed,  or  removed.  But  when  we 
approach  the  subject  more  closely,  we 
meet  with  unexpected  difficulties,  which 
are  forcibly  stated,  but  not  without 
some  exaggeration,  by  our  author : — 

•*  The  sum  which  the  occupier  of  an 
improved  farm  pays  to  the  landlord,  is 
uniformly  derived  from  two  distinct 
sources,  and  is  consequently  divisible 
into  two  portions,  whereof  one  is  a  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  the  natural  and 
mherent  powers  of  the  soil,  and  the 
other  a  compensation  or  return  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings,  roads,  drains, 
fences,  and  other  improvements  made 
jon  the  farm.  Rent,  properly,  so  called, 
consists  of  the  first  only  ot  these  por- 
tions ;  the  second,  though  usually  in- 
cluded under  the  term,  being  obviously 
the  return  to,  or  the  profit  derived  from 
the  capital  expended  upon  the  land.  . 
.  .  .  In  a  practical  point  of  view, 
taxes  on  the  rent  of  land  are  extremely 
objectionable.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to 
separate  rent  into  its  elements,  or  to  say 
how  much  is  paid  for  the  soil,  and  how 
much  for  improvements.  No  two  agri- 
culturists over  arrive,  in  any  given  case 
of  this  kind,  unless  by  accident,  at  the 
same  conclusion ;  and  the  best  judges 
affirm,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  dis- 
tinction is  impracticable.  When,  there- 
fore, a  tax  is  laid  on  rent,  it  is  necessa- 
rily proportioned  to  its  gross  amount, 
or  to  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  landlords, 
without  regard  to  the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived.  ....  It  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  a  formidable 
barrier  to  agricultural  improvements; 
for  the  return  paid  to  the  landlord  for 
capital  expended  on  the  soil,  being  in- 
cluded in  rent,  a  tax  on  it  discourages, 
or,  it  may  be,  wholly  prevents  fresh  out- 
lays of  capital  on  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently depresses  the  most  important 
branch  of  national  industry." 

Our  author  thinks,  with  good  rea- 
son, that  it  would  not  be  politic,  even 
for  new  countries,  like  the  United 
States,  which  have  large  tracts  of  fer- 
tile and  unappropriated  land,  to  retain 
the  property  in  such  lands,  and  to 
set  it  on  lease  as  any  other  landlord 
might.  During  the  existence  of  the 
lease,  the  state  would  derive  less  profit 
from  the  land  than  if  it  had  sold  it,  or 
leased  it  in  perpetuity  ;  and  from  this 
cause  alone  it  would,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  lose  the  full  value 
of  its  reversionary  interest.     No  one 
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iotcoding  to  invest  capital  in  the  im- 
proTement  of  the  soily  would  take  land 
on  lease  from  the  state*  while  he  could 
procure  lots  of  unappropriated  lands 
in  fee  simple.  But  if  the  statu  takes 
possession  of  all  the  unappropriated 
fandy  it  will  retard  the  improTement 
of  Uie  country  to  an  amount  more 
than  ten-fold  the  rent  that  it  can  ever 
receive  from  the  land.  Such  a  mode 
of  coUectiog  a  revenue  would  be  like  a 
tax  that  would  take  ten  pounds  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  subject  for  every  one 
that  it  brought  into  the  treasury. 
There  is  not  much  difference  between 
taking  ten  pounds  out  of  the  pocket 
of  t&  subject*  and  preventing  the 
same  sum  from  getting  into  it  In  every 
scheme  of  finance  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  problem  is  not  to  raise 
a  given  sum  simply,  but  how  to  raise 
that  sum  with  the  least  detriment  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

The  great  objection  to  a  tax  on 
rent  is  its  tendency  to  prevent  agricul- 
tural improvements.  But  for  this,  a 
moderate  tax  on  rent  would  be  the 
fairest  and  most  expedient  of  all  taxes. 
This  objection  would  not  exist  if  the 
amount  of  the  land-tax  did  not  practi- 
cally vary  with  the  improvements  on 
the  l&nd ;  and  this  may  be  easily  affected 
by  a  fixed  and  permanent  tax.  Mr. 
M'Cnlloch  supposes  that  for  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  impose  the  tax 
upon  the  present  valuation,  with  a  con- 
dition that  whatever  additions  or  sub- 
tractions should  be  made  to  it  or  from 
it  in  all  future  times,  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  this  present  valuation. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. For  all  practical  purposes  it 
would  be  sufficient  that  the  tax  should 
be  permanent,  and  no  new  valuation  be 
contemplated.  No  impediment  to 
agricultural  improvements  would  arise 
from  the  possibilitv  that  at  some  inde- 
finitely remote  period  the  wants  of  the 
state  might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  upon  those  improvements.  A  land 
UXf  if  imposed  at  present,  would  post- 
pone, if  it  would  not  absolutely  pre- 
vent, the  imposition  of  such  new  tax. 
By  such  a  tax,  a  revenue  of  five  mil- 
lions might  be  conveniently  raised,  and 
it  would  produce  a  surplus  revenue 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
after  reducing  or  remitting  every  other 
tax  that  now  presses  with  peculiar 
feree  on  the  agrtcultvurist. 


Next  to  rent,  it  is  not  unnatural  to 
view  profits  generally  as  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  taxation  ;  but  the  considera- 
tion of  the  consequei^^'es  of  such  a  tax 
is  incomparably  more  complicated.  A 
tax  on  all  profits,  if  it  could  be  univer- 
sally and  equally  levied  on  the  profits 
of  every  business,  would  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  capital.  It  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  driving  capital  from  otie 
business  to  another,  as  the  tax  would 
fall  equally  on  all.  Unless  by  the 
slight  tendency  it  would  have  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  capital,  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  it ;  for  as 
the  amount  of  capital  and  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  wealth  of  the  consumer, 
would  remain  unaltered,  the  capitalist 
would  not  hare  the  power  of  transfer- 
rins any  part  of  the  tax  from  himself 
to  his  customers. 

**  But  it  is  material  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  these  conclusions  are  true  onlv  on 
the  supposition  that  the  tax  is  made  to 
affect  all  profits  to  the  same  extent. 
Practically,  however,  this  is  impossible. 
There  are  no  means  by  which  to  mea- 
sure the  rate  of  profit  in  different  busi* 
nesses.  Generally,  indeed,  it  can  only 
be  guessed  at  even  by  those  who  carry 
them  on ;  and  were  an  attempt  made  to 
tax  profits,  the  great  majority  of  indivi- 
duals would  underrate  their  amount, 
and  in  the  far  greater  number  of  busi- 
nesses it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
([overnment  officers  to  form  any  thing 
ike  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  mag- 
nitudes  In  truth,  profits 

never  can  be  ascertained;  and  conse- 
quently never  have  been,  and  never  can 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  amount ; 
and  though  it  be  important  to  know  how 
a  tax  on  profits  would  operate  were  it 
equally  imposed,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  is  altogether  impracticable,  and 
that  the  supposition  is  made  merely  to 
illustrate  a  principle." — ^p.  75. 

*'  A  tax  laid  only  on  the  profits  of  a 
particular  business,  would  have  a  differ- 
ent effect:  it  would,  sooner  or  later, 
raise  prices,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
permanently  fall  on  the  producers,  ex- 
cept in  as  far  as  they  were  themselves 
consumers  of  their  own  produce.'* 

Undoubtedly,  af^er  some  time,  things 
will  find  their  level ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  and  this  time  is  not  always  a  short 
period,  the  entire  or  thegreater  part 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  those  engaged  in 
the  business  upon  which  the  tax  is  laid. 
They  can  only  place  it  on  the  consumer 
by  diminishii^  the  supply— that  is,  by 
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doin^  less  business  than  before  the  tax 
was  imposed,  and  thus  either  let  part 
of  their  capital  remain  unemployed,  or 
transfer  it  to  some  other  business. 
But  the  former  is  a  clear  loss  of  profit, 
and  the  latter  is  not  always  nor  imme- 
diately practicable. 

"  Fixed  capital  employed  in  a  particu- 
lar department  of  industry  is  frequently 
wholly  unsuitable  for  any  other;  and 
any  tax  which  should  throw  a  portion  of 
such  capital  out  of  employment,  would 
occasion  a  loss  to  its  proprietors  from 
which  they  would  have  no  means  of  es- 
caping.'* 

Moreover,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  fixed  or  invested  in  the  per- 
son of  the  individual  who  conducts  any 
trade,  and  this  cannot  often  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  pursuit.  This 
consists  in  his  character,  his  connec- 
tions, his  acquired  ability,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  trade,  and  of  the  numerous 
details  which  enable  him  to  carry  it  on 
with  success  in  a  particular  locality. 
All  this  might  be  useless  to  him  in  any 
other  pursuit,  and  a  g^eat  part  of  it 
might  be  useless  to  him  in  any  other 
place. 

Our  author's  reasonings  on  the  ope- 
ration of  a  tax  upon  wages,  are  mate- 
rially influenced  by  an  opinion  to  which 
he  adheres  with  singular  tenacity,  on 
what  he  calls  the  natural  or  necessary 
rate  of  wages.  The  third  chapter  of 
his  present  work  commences  with  this 
paragraph : — 

"In  every  discussion  respecting  the 
influence  of  taxes  on  waees,  or  on  the 
necessaries  consumed  by  the  labourer,  it 
is  indispensable  to  distinguish  between 
the  natural  or  necessan/  rate  of  wages, 
or  the  rate  required  to  enable  the  la- 
bourer to  subsist  and  continue  their 
race,  and  the  market  rate,  or  the  rate 
paid  them  .at  any  particular  period/' 

To  this  distinction,  or  rather  to  any 
importance  attached  to  it,  we  decidedly 
object ;  and  we  deny  that  what  Mr. 
M<Culloch  calls  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary rate  of  wages  is  of  any  practical 
moment,  or  ought  to  be  even  taken 
into  consideration,  or  thought  of,  in 
any  discussion  respecting  wages.  The 
natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages, 
according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  defini- 
tion, does  not  exercise  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  market  rate  in  any 
country  in  the  civilized  world;  and 


anv  reference  to  the  natural  rate  has 
only  a  tendency  to  confuse  and  perplex. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  even  approves  of  Adam 
Smith's  definition  of  it,  to  be  such  a 
rate  as  may  enable  them  to  obtain  not 
only  the  commodities  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  support  of 
life,  but  whatever  the  custom  of  the 
country  renders  it  indecent  for  credi- 
table people,  even  of  the  lowest  order, 
to  be  without.  In  this  there  is  an  ob- 
vious confusion  between  cause  and 
effect.  Custom  renders  it  discredita- 
ble to  be  without  that  which  every  man 
can  earn ;  but  whenever  the  rate  of 
wages  is  altered,  the  custom  will  fol- 
low it ;  and  this  Mr.  M'Culloch  almost 
admits,  as  well  as  that  a  fall^of  wages 
has  no  immediate  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  His  general 
theory  is  this— that  when  the  wages 
of  labour  are  less  than  their  natural  or 
necessary  rate,  there  will  either  be  in- 
creased mortality,  or  an  indisposition 
to  marriage  among  the  poor,  and  that 
consequently  the  population  will  dimi- 
nish, until,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  of  labourers,  wages  will  rise  to 
their  natural  rate;  and  that  in  the 
same  manner,  when  wages  rise,  the 
poor  are  able  to  marry  earlier,  and  to 
support  their  children  in  better  health 
and  comfort,  and  that  thus  the  popu- 
lation will  quickly  increase,  until  the 
increased  supply  of  labourers  will  re- 
duce wages  once  more  to  their  natural 
or  necessary  rate.  But  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch's  admissions  are  inconsistent  with 
the  practical  application  of  this  argu- 
ment.    He  states,  p.  100,  that 

"  The  natural  rate  of  wages  is  not, 
therefore,  fixed  and  unvaryiufi^ ;  and 
though  it  be  true,  that  the  market  rate 
of  wages  can  never,  when  reference  is 
made  to  periods  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, be  sunk  below  its  contemporary 
natural  rate,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
natural  rate  has  a  tendency  to  rise  when 
the  market  rate  rises,  and  to  fall  when 

it  falls Speaking  generally, 

no  rise  of  wages  can  be  countervailed  by 
an  increased  supply  of  workmen  coming 
into  the  market,  until  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  after  it  has  taken  place ;  for  there 
are  few  or  no  branches  of  industry  in 
which  an  active  and  skilful  labourer  can 
be  bred  in  a  shorter  period.  During  all 
this  time,    therefore,   the  labourer  is 

E laced  in  an  improved  situation.  He 
as  a  larger  supply  of  food ;  he  has  bet- 
ter clothes  and  a  better  habitation ;  he 
is  rendered  more  attentive  to  cleanli- 
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ness;  and  as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of 
soeiety,  he  naturally  uses  more  prudence 
aod  circumspection  in  the  forming  of 
matrimonial  connections.  In  short,  his 
opinions  respecting  what  is  necessary 
for  his  decent  and  comfortable  subsis- 
tence are  raised,  and  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  is  in  consequence  proportionably 
augmented." 

A  nmilar  consequencey  in  the  oppo- 
rite  directioDy  takes  place  when  a  per- 
manent reduction  takes  place  in  the 
rate  of  wages;  and  it  thus  appoars^ 
and  it  is  indeed  admitted,  that  the 
effect  of  any  new  influence  upon  the 
market  rate  of  wages,  cannot  for  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  be  modified  by  the 
natural  rate ;  and  that  before  the  end 
of  that  period  the  natural  rate  will  be 
changed,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
new  market  rate.  To  us,  this  alone 
appears  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
it  b  better  not  to  take  the  natural  rate 
into  consideration  as  an  element  in  our 
reasonings.  It  will,  then,  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  investigate  the  consequences  of 
a  tax  upon  wages. 

The  first  effect  of  a  tax  upon  labour 
in  any  particular  department,  will  be 
to  make  so  much  poorer  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  and  who  cannot  conve- 
niently withdraw  to  some  other  pur- 
suit. The  goods  produced  by  the 
taxed  labour  will  gradually  rise  in 
price,  as  the  supply  of  new  labourers 
will  diminish,  until  wages  after  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  rise  to  their  former 
level.  The  tax  will  operate  as  a  tax 
upon  the  commodity  produced  by  that 
labour,  and  will  fall  entirely  upon 
those  who  consume  that  commodity. 
A  tax  upon  all  kinds  alike  of  labour 
would  have  a  different  effect.  There 
can  be  no  withdrawal  of  men  from  the 
labour  market  generally,  and  as  every 
department  will  suffer  alike  from  the 
tax,  there  will  be  no  transfer  of  la- 
bourers from  one  department  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  labourer  has  no  means  of 
removing  any  part  of  the  burthen  from 
himself  to  either  his  employer  or  to 
the  consumer,  who  may  be  said  to  be 
Ids  ultimate  employer. 

We  are  not  likely  to  see  any  tax 
imposed  directly  upon  labour ;  but  we 
do  see,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
taxes  imposed  upon  commodities  which 
the  labourer  consumes,  and  these  fall 
upon  the  very  individual  who  consumes 
^e  taxed  commodities,  and  who  thus 
^ntribat6«  hia  proportion  to  the  pub- 


lie  service.  But  Mr.  M'Culloch  thinks 
that  although  this  is  the  case  with  la- 
bourers in  the  different  businesses  who 
support  themselves,  yet  that  it  is  not 
true  of  domestic  servants  who  are  fed 
by  their  masters,  and  he  thinks  that  a 
tax  upon  tea  or  sugar  is  not  paid  by 
them  but  by  those  who  employ  them. 
In  this  he  is  partially  correct :  a  tax 
does  not  fall  on  them  with  such  imme- 
diate effect  as  it  does  upon  other  classes, 
but  after  a  short  period  they  will  feel 
it,  although  not  universally.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  condition  of  domestic 
servants  depends  so  much  on  the  cha- 
racter, station,  and^disposition  of  their 
employers,  as  to  mask  the  effect  of  most 
other  circumstances.  But  these  other 
circumstances  have  their  effect  never- 
theless on  the  class.  If  a  tax  were 
imposed  upon  tea,  sugar,  and  beer,  so 
as  to  add  five  pounds  a  year  to  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  each  servant,  Mr. 
A  makes  no  change  in  his  establish- 
ment — his  servants  appear  to  suffer 
nothing  by  the  tax.  Mr.  B  finds 
that  his  establishment  will  be  sufficient 
with  one  servant  fewer  than  he  has 
hitherto  maintained  ;  and  thus  he  saves 
the  tax  by  retrenchment,  the  servants 
whom  he  retains  do  not  suffer,  but  the 
class  suffers  by  having  the  demand  for 
their  labour  reduced.  Again,  Mrs.  C 
does  not  wish  either  to  reduce  her  es- 
tablishment or  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
the  tax.  She  proposes  to  reduce  the 
allowance  made  to  her  servants,  and 
to  diminish  their  wages.  To  this  they 
must  submit,  or  if  any  prefer  leaving 
their  situation,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  find  others  to  supply  their  places,  as 
the  number  of  those  out  of  place  will 
be  increased  by  the  reduction  made  by 
Mr.  B  and  others  in  their  establish- 
ments. This  will  not  have  a  tendency 
to  make  men  resort  to  other  employ- 
ments to  avoid  the  reduced  wages  or 
diminished  allowances,  since  the  tax 
will  equally  diminish  the  comforts  or 
profits  of  other  employments.  Thus  a 
tax  upon  commodities  will  at  first  affect 
such  individuals  most  unequally,  by  re- 
ducing the  wages  of  some,  and  making 
it  more  difficult  for  others  to  get  em- 
ployments; but  after  a  time  things 
will  find  their  level,  and  reduced  wages 
will  be  the  lot  of  nearly  all.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  M'Culloch  in  holding  that  domes- 
tic servants,  and  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced,  are  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
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ral  rale,  tliAt  taxes  npoD  commodities 
fall  upon  those  who  consume  them. 

Indirect  taxation  has  one  great  ad* 
vantage,  that  every  man  pays  his  tax 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  to  himself;  that  is,  while  he 
is  paying  for  the  commodity  on  which 
the  tax  is  laid.  This  is  so  mueh  the 
case,  that  it  appears  like  a  voluntary 
tax,  especially  when  it  is  imposed  upon 
a  luxury,  since  every  individual,  by 
abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  article 
on  which  the  tax  is  laid,  may  lawfully 
evade  the  operation  of  the  tax.  Its 
great  disadvantage  is,  the  encourage- 
ment which  it  holds  out  to  the  smug- 
gler, when  the  tax  amounts  to  a  certam 
height  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
article.  1 1  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim, 
that  whenever  the  amount  of  a  tax  is 
sufficient  to  render  smuggling  a  lucra- 
tive trade,  it  will  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it  fVom  being  carried  on  to  the 
injury  of  the  fair  trader,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  great  de- 
moralization of  the  people.  The  only 
effectual  mode  of  stopping  smuggling 
is  to  destroy  the  temptation  to  it  by 
reducing  the  tax.  The  earlier  this 
reduction  is  made,  the  better.  It  is 
much  easier  to  prevent  the  trade  from 
arising,  than  to  suppress  it  when  it  is 
once  in  existence — when  the  public 
are  reconciled  by  habit  to  the  purchase 
of  smuggled  articles,  when  capital  is 
invested  in  the  pursuit,  lurking-places 
contrived,  and  all  those  habits  and  feel- 
ings generated  which  almost  incapaci- 
tate the  smuggler  from  earning  an 
honest  livelihood,  even  when  the  tax 
is  not  immoderate,  there  is  a  necessity 
for  many  regulations  to  prevent  its 
evasion,  and  of  many  public  well  paid 
officers  to  enforce  these  regulations, 
and  detect  every  attempt  to  smuggle. 
For  this  reason,  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  excise  and  customs  duties  is 
considerable ;  and  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, advantageous  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  in  many  respects,  has  the  vice  of  ex- 
tracting much  more  from  the  pockets 
of  the  subject  than  it  brings  into  the 
treasury  of  the  state. 

In  some  instances,  too,  the  regulations 
which  are  imposed  for  the  sake  of  collect* 
ing  the  tax,  are  in  themselves  an  addi- 
tional burthen  on  the  public,  and  raise 
the  price  of  the  commodity  by  prevent- 
ing improvements  in  its  manufacture. 
In  this  manner  the  public  sustains  aloss, 
without  any  corresponding  gain  to  the 


state.  There  can  be  Uttlt  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  excise  duty  on  glass 
added  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
the  duty  to  the  price  of  many  articles ; 
and  that  as  the  duty  has  been  taken  off, 
the  ingenuity  of  British  manufacturers 
will  invent  many  improvements  in  its 
fabrication,  and  discover  many  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied,  of  which  now 
we  have  no  conception.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  mere  reduction  of  the  duty 
would  not  have  been  sufficient — its 
total  repeal  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
glass  may  be  reckoned  as  amongst  the 
wisest  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  excellent 
financial  measures.  This  is  our  opi- 
nion, although  we  do  not  think  that 
glass  is  an  improper  subject  for  a  mo- 
derate tax  ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  the 
manufacture  should  enjoy  some  years* 
interval  of  freedom  from  excise  regu- 
lations ;  and  if  at  some  future  period 
a  war  or  other  exigency  should  render 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  glass  ex- 
pedient, it  will  be  found  many  times 
more  productive  than  it  would  be  if 
the  duty  had  never  been  repealed. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
ft  high  rate  of  taxation,  either  of  excise 
or  customs,  has  a  tendency  to  defeat 
itself^  by  discouraging  the  use  of  the 
article  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed. 
This^  is  a  consequence  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  temptation  to  smuggling 
which  a  high  taxation  produces.  The 
smuggler  acts  contrary  to  law,  wilfully, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  revenue.  But 
the  other  source  of  diminution  to  the 
revenue  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
law.  The  consumption  of  the  article 
taxed  is  checked,  while  those  whs^ease 
to  consume  it,  oiAwhose  consumption 
of  it  is  reduced,  scarcely  know  that 
their  conduct  is  owing  to  the  tax.  The 
price  is  raised  by  the  tax  ;  high  prices 
create  the  habit  and  custom  of  abstain- 
ing from  the  article  taxed,  and  con- 
suming other  articles  in  preference; 
and  the  expenditure  of  most  people  is 
directed  chiefly  by  custom  and  fa»hion 
in  every  class  of  life.  The  effect  of 
this  reduction  of  consumption  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  over-estimated.  It 
was  a  saying  of  Swift's,  "  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  customs,  two  and  two  do 
not  always  make  four — they  frequently 
make  only  one  ;**  and  this  saving  it 
generally  quoted  with  ApprobatioBi  fbr 
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A  Tvry  slight  inftision  of  truth  is  luffi* 
dant  to  give  credit  to  a  paradox ;  but 
as  a  pfractical  nile  it  is  not  true.  Ver j 
MMbiD,  indeed^  is  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion so  injadicioosly  imposed  as  not  to 
add  something  to  the  revenue;  and 
among  all  the  taxes  reduced  since 
1815«  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  in  which 
the  increased  consumption  of  any  arti- 
cle has  kept  up  the  productiveness 
of  the  tax.  A  part  only  of  the 
price  of  an  article  consists  of  the 
tax*  and  is  subject  to  reduction^  the 
remainder  is  undiminished ;  the  price 
of  the  article*  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  tax,  and 
therefore  the  tax  will  not  remain 
equally  productive,  upless  the  public 
will  diminish  their  consumption  of 
other  articles,  in  order  to  purchase  an 
increased  quantity  of  the  commodity 
on  which  the  tax  has  been  reduced* 
Thus,  suppose  the  tax  on  any  com- 
modity to  be  twenty  per  cent,  on 
its  untaxed  price,   a  roan   who  ex- 

rids  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
the  purchase  of  that  commodity, 
contributes  twenty  pounds  to  the  re- 
venue. Now  let  the  tax  be  reduced 
to  ten  per  cent,  and  he  will  get  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  what  for- 
merly cost  him  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  state  will  receive  only 
ten  pounds.  But  if,  instead  of  being 
content  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
article,  he  spends  the  same  quantity  of 
money  in  the  purchase  of  it  as  for- 
merly, that  is,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  the  state  will  receive  but  eleven 
pounds ;  and  to  keep  the  revenue  from 
this  source  up  to  its  former  amount,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  who  formerly 
expended  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  shall  in  future  expend  two 
nundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  these  goods,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  reduction  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  their 
consumption  of  other  articles,  some  of 
which  may  have  been  more  highly 
taxed ;  and  thus  the  revenue  may  anfFer 
a  further  diminution  in  some  other 
quarter.  If  taxes  bear  a  due  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  they  may  be  consi- 
derably increased  with  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  the  revenue.  When  every 
thing  is  taxed  in  the  same  proportion, 
no  man  can  escape  taxation  by  spend- 
ing his  wealth  in  one  manner  rather 
than  in  another. 
It  wiU  at  oiiot  ba  tacDt  that  all  tax«i» 


whether  of  excise  or  customs,  which 
are  imposed  upon  consumption,  hare 
this  disadvantage,  that,  independent  of 
the  expense  of  collecting  them,  they 
impose  a  loss  upon  the  public  from 
which  the  revenue  derives  no  gain* 
The  individual  who  foreg^oes  or  reduces 
his  ordinary  consumption  of  a  taxed 
commodity,  suffers  an  inconvenience 
equivalent  to  a  positive  pecuniary  loss, 
irom  which  the  revenue  derives  no 
gain.  If  the  tax  on  sugar  induces  a 
family  to  spend  one  hundred  pounds 
instead  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  the 
purchase  of  that  article,  they  will  spend 
the  remaining  one  hundred  pounds  in 
the  purchase  of  other  goods,  which 
give  them  more  pleasure  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds'  worth  of  the  taxed  sugar, 
but  which  would  give  them  less  plea- 
sure than  one  hundred  pounds*  worth 
of  the  untaxed  sugar  had  formerly 
given.  By  the  one  hundred  pounds 
which  they  btill  spend  on  sugar,  the 
revenue  gains  the  amount  of  the  tax ; 
by  the  remaining  one  hundred  pounds 
the  family  are  put  to  some  loss,  but 
the  revenue  gains  nothing.  A  prohi- 
bitory tax  is  an  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  reve- 
nue ;  and  every  tax  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  prohibitory  tax  with  respect  to  that 
portion  which  it  prevents  any  person 
from  consuming. 

Another  strange  consequence  fol- 
lows, which  has  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  all  writers  on  political  economy, 
v:^. — that  such  an  impost  sometimes 
operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich,  so  that  the  poor 
pay  more,  and  the  rich  less  than  the 
produce  of  the  tax  would  indicate. 
This  happens  only  with  respect  to 
goods  of  which  an  unlimited  quantity 
cannot  be  produced  without  an  increase 
of  price,  or  where  the  labour  and  natu- 
ral powers  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  article  cannot  inunediately  and 
with  equal  profit  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce any  other  article.  In  these  cases, 
the  effect  of  a  tax,  by  diminishing  the 
demand  for  the  commodity,  diminishes 
the  price  which  the  producers  can  ob- 
tain for  it.  In  order  to  dispose  of  as 
much  of  their  goods  as  possible,  the 
producers  must  reduce  their  prices  a 
little,  and  the  article  will  not  undergo 
an  increase  of  price  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax.  In  this  case,  part 
of  the  tax  falls  upon  the  producer* 
The  person  who  oeasas  to  eonsume  tha 
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commodity  suffers  some  loss  or  incon- 
venience from  the  tax,  although  he 
thereby  does  not  contribute  any  thing 
to  the  revenue.  The  inconvenience 
and  loss  which  the  producer  and  the 
Don-consumer  suffer,  arc  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  whose  wealth  enables 
them  to  consume  the  accustomed  quan- 
tity, and  who  appear  to  contribute  a 
large  sum  to  the  revenue,  a  part  of 
which  is,  however,  in  fact  paid  at  the 
expense  of  others.  As  an  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  foreign  sugar  is 
excluded,  and  the  country  for  its  sup- 
ply of  sugar  is  dependent  upon  our 
West  India  Islands,  which  send  us  a 
considerable  supply  free  of  duty  at  four 
pence  a  pound.  Let  a  duty  of  three 
pence  a  pound  be  now  imposed,  which 
will  occasion  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  consumption.  But  as  the  cul- 
tivators of  sugar  cannot  readily  apply 
their  land  and  labour  with  equal  profit 
to  the  production  of  other  goods,  they 
will  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  loss  which  they  would  sus- 
tain by  either  having  their  stock  unsold, 
or  turning  their  land  and  labour  to 
other  purposes.  They  will  produce 
less,  and  what  they  do  produce  they 
will  sell  at  a  cheaper  price  than  they 
formerly  procured.  They  will  pro- 
duce no  more  than  they  can  a^ord  to 
produce  for  three  pence,  and  than  the 
country  can  afford  to  purchase  at  six 
pence  per  pound.  The  man  who  con- 
sumes one  pound  of  sugar,  appears  to 
pay  a  tax  of  three  pence  to  the  state, 
although  in  reality  he  only  loses  two 
pence,  as  the  remaining  penny  falls  on 
the  producer.  From  the  inconvenience 
which  the  poor  man  suffers  by  being 
compelled  to  forego  the  use  of  sugar, 
the  state  derives  no  income.  That  in- 
convenience is  merely  the  process  by 
which  the  tax  is  in  part  shifted  from 
the  consumer  to  the  producer. 

If  all  men  were  governed  by  the  dic- 
tate s  of  prudence  m  all  their  habits, 
this  interference  of  taxation  with  the 
natural  course  of  individual  expendi- 
ture,  would  be  a  greater  evil  than  it 
actually  is.  In  the  present  state  of 
mankind,  a  tax  may  sometimes  have  a 
•useful  operation  as  a  sumptuary  law, 
and  a  restraint  upon  vice  and  folly. 
In  particular,  a  tax  upon  ardent  spirits 
operates  in  this  manner.  When  a  poor 
roan  sees  the  inviting  sign  of  a  public* 
house,  it  may  not  occur  to  him,  that  if 
lie  goes  in  to  take  a  gUss  he  will  pro- 


bably be  tempted  to  take  more ;  that 
every  glass  he  takes  is  one  step  towards 
the  formation  of  the  most  destructive 
of  all  bad  habits,  which  will  assuredly 
destroy  his  morals,  health,  fortune,  and 
character,  and  that  even  a  single  glass 
of  whiskey  exercises  a  pernicious  effect 
on  all  these.  Such  reflections  may  not 
occur  to  him  at  the  proper  moment,  or 
if  they  occur,  they  may  be  disregarded. 
He  is  much  less  likely  to  forget,  or  to 
disregard,  the  circumstance  that  a  glass 
of  whiskey  will  cost  two  pence,  and 
that  he  has  only  one  penny  in  his  poc- 
ket. The  mere  cost  of  purchasing 
ardent  spirits  is  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience attending  their  use,  but  it  is  the 
most  immediate,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently the  most  operative  restraint. 
It  may  be  considered  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple in  finance,  that  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  smuggling  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  ought  to  place  a  limit 
to  the  tax  upon  ardent  spirits.  This 
limit  has  been  attained,  and  experience 
has  sufficiently  proved  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland,  any  increase  of 
the  tax  on  whiskey  would  immediately 
lead  to  illicit  distillation. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  hastily  con- 
cluded, that  what  we  have  said  of  the 
tax  on  whiskey  is  equally  true  of  the 
duty  on  wine,  or  on  any  of  the  more 
expensive  liquors.  There  is  a  most 
important  distinction  between  the 
cases.  It  may  be  said,  that  of  those 
who  habitually  drink  wine,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  ever  commit  any  excess,  and 
very  few  feel  that  the  price  is  a  re- 
straint upon  the  quantity  which  they 
consume.  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  medical  question, 
whether  the  use  of  wine  in  any  quan- 
tity is  pernicious  to  the  health,  although 
we  do  not  coincide  in  that  opinion,  but 
believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  a  man  may 
take  one  glass  of  sherry  and  three  of 
claret  every  day,  without  injury  to  his 
constitution.  Our  meaning  is,  that 
most  men  drink  wine  with  deliberation, 
and  without  repentance,  and  are  limited 
in  the  quantity  which  they  consume  by 
other  motives  than  the  consideration 
of  its  expense.  We  admit  that  an  in- 
crease of  duty  diminishes  the  consump- 
tion of  wine ;  but  this  effect  is  not 
attended  by  improved  habits  of  so- 
briety; on  the  contrary,  those  who 
would  otherwise  consume  wine,  are  in- 
duced to  take  some  form  of  ardent 
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spirits  io  its  place,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  use  of  spirits  is  more 
apt  to  create  a  craving  desire  for  a 
recurrence  to  them,  and  thereby  to 
lead  to  habits  of  intoxication,  than  the 
use  of  wine.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  tax  upon  anj  species  of 
ardent  spirits,  except  the  cheaper  kind, 
cannot  operate  usefully  as  a  sumptuary 
law — it  will  merely  lead  to  a  consump- 
tion of  the  cheaper  in  place  of  the 
better  and  more  wholesome  liquor.  At 
present  the  tax  oU  wine  is  too  high. 
It  is  five  shillings  and  six  pence  a  gal- 
lon on  French,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese wines  indifferently,  independent 
of  the  five  per  cent,  duty,  which  is 
about  three  pence  more.  This  is  about 
eleven  pence  a  bottle,  or  eleven  shil- 
lings a  dozen.  But  the  principal  quan- 
tity of  the  wine  consumed  in  England 
can  be  shipped  at  ^ye  shillings  and  six 
pence  a  gallon  wholesale  price,  the 
duty  on  which,  therefore,  operates  as 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  cent,  per  cent. 
We  doubt  if,  after  a  short  time,  the 
revenue  would  suffer  much  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  wine  to  two  shillings  and 
six  pence  a  gallon — that  is,  to  five  pence 
a  bottle — a  duty  which  would  lead  to 
an  immense  increase  of  consumption, 
by  enabling  the  public  to  procure  a 
pure  port,  sherry,  or  claret,  for  eigh- 
teen shillings  a  dozen,  or  one  shilling 
and  six  pence  a  bottle.  The  high  price 
of  wine  presses  with  great  severity  upon 
many  of  the  poorer  and  middling  classes 
who  are  directed  to  use  it  for  medi- 
cine, and  they  are  strongly  tempted  to 
take  ardent  spirits  in  its  place, although 
there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  in 
which  the  use  of  the  latter  can  be  of 
any  service  to  the  health.  Even  when 
they  do  get  what  they  mistake  for 
wine,  it  is  abominable  stuff.  They  na- 
turally resort  to  those  who  supply 
them  with  other  commodities  of  the 
like  nature,  but  who,  having  among 
their  customers  none  who  know  what 
wine  really  is,  keep  for  an  occasional 
demand  nothing  that  is  deserving  of 
the  name.  This  evil  would  disappear 
under  a  more  general  consumption  of 
cheap  wine  by  the  lower  classes.  Very 
few  people  know  that  good,  unadulte- 
rated wine  can  be  procured  at  a  very 
low  price,  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  could  discern  the  difference 
between  a  pure  and  cheap  wine,  and 
that  of  a  higher  quality  which 
commands  double  the  price.  We  shall 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  151. 


mention  a  few  statistical  facts  to  show 
how  great  an  increase  may  take  place 
in  the  consumption  of  wme  without 
injury  to  the  morals  or  temperance  of 
the  population.  In  the  year  1643,  the 
quantity  of  wine  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  consumption  was 
6,000,000  gallons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  £1,700,000.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  importation  in  any  year  came 
up  to  7>000,000  of  gallons.  But  in 
the  same  year  there  were  7,700,000 
gallons  of  gin  and  whiskey  consumed 
in  England  alone,in  Scotland  5,600,000, 
and  in  Ireland  5,500,000 ;  making  alto- 
gether 18,800,000  gallons  of  ardent 
spirits  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom.  Before  the  spread  of  tempe- 
rance, the  consumption  in  Ireland 
alone  exceeded  10,000,000  gallons  of 
whiskey.  The  intoxicating  strength  of 
the  spirituous  liquors  consumed  m  the 
United  Kingdom  is  equal  to  that  of 
60,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  which  is 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  wine  now 
consumed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
wine  would  lead  to  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  its  consumption,  and  that  this 
increase  would  be  chiefly  derived  from 
those  who  at  present  consume  ardent 
spirits,  and  that  ultimately  the  revenue 
and  the  health  and  habits  of  the  people 
would  profit  hy  the  change. 

The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  also 
much  too  high,  being  twenty-two  shil- 
lings and  ten  pence  the  gallon.  This 
must  a^ord  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  smuggler,  as  the  article  on  which 
this  high  duty  is  placed  can  be  pro- 
cured within  a  few  hours*  sail  of  our 
coasts  for  about  four  shillings  the  gal* 
Ion.  The  duty  therefore  is  five  hun- 
dred or  Hx,  hundred  per  cent. — so  high 
as  to  make  one  successful  venture  com- 
pensate for  many  failures.  We  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  M'Culloch,  that  the 
duty  ought  to  be  reduced  to  ten  shil- 
lings the  gallon.  At  present  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  spirits  on  which 
the  duty  is  paid  is  about  1,100,000 
gallons,  and  probably  at  least  as  much 
more  is  smuggled  into  the  country,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  counterfeit  is  sold 
as  genuine  brandy.  A  duty  of  ten 
shillings  would  in  a  short  time  lead  to 
a  consumption  of  6,000,000,  and  a  re- 
venue of  £3,000,000,  being  an  increase 
of  £1,700,000  on  the  present  revenue. 
Thid  increased  consumption  would  be 
drawn  partly  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
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•sale  of  smugfl^ed  or  counterfeit  brandj, 
and  partly  from  those  who  at  present 
consume  spirits  of  an  inferior  nature, 
Buhject  to  a  lower  rate  of  tax.  It 
would  also  lead  to  a  great  increase  of 
our  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
A  duty  of  four  hundred  per  cent.,  act- 
ing chiefly  as  a  prohibition,  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  sound  commercial 
policy.  Nor  let  us  be  deceived  by  the 
name  of  a  tax  upon  spirits,  as  if  it  acted 
as  some  check  upon  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, as  we  have  already  shown  that  no 
tax,  except  that  upon  the  cheapest  kind 
of  spirits,  can  have  that  effect.  A  tax 
upon  the  dearer  and  better  kinds, 
merely  leads  to  the  consumption  of  an 
inferior  or  adulterated  spirit  in  their 
place. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  is  of  opinion  that 
the  duty  on  tea  is  still  too  high,  al- 
though it  is  less  than  one-half  of  what 
it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
mone^  was  more  scarce  and  valuable 
than  It  is  now.  In  1745,  the  duty  was 
four  shillings  the  pound,  together  with 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fourteen  per 
cent.  The  present  duty  is  two  shil- 
lings and  one  penny  a  pound  on  all 
kinds  of  tea  alike.  The  produce  of 
this  tax  is  about  £4,500,000. 
• 

"  Taking  the  average  price  of  bohea 
in  bond  in  London  at  ten  pence  or  one 
shilling  per  pound,  a  duty  of  the  same 
amount  would,  of  course,  be  eoual  to  the 
ad  valorem  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent, 
under  the  Company's  regime,  which  is 
oertainly  high  for  a  duty  on  a  necessary 
consumed  by  the  poor.  But  even  with 
a  duty  of  this  amount,  bohea  might  be 
retailed  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence 
ler  pound  ;  and  at  this  price  there  can 
le  no  doubt  the  consumption  would 
amount  to  eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  congou  to 
one  shilling  per  pound,  would  also  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  lower 
and  middle  classes;  and  the  powerful 
stimulus  it  would  give  to  consumption, 
and  consequently  also  to  the  demand  for 
sugar,  which  is  mdispensable  to  the  use 
of  tea,  makes  it  all  but  certain  that  in 
no  very  lengthened  period,  the  revenue 
would,  instead  of  losing,  gain  by  the 
ehanee. 

**  But  supposing  the  revenue  were  to 
lose  at  the  outset  some  £500,000  or 
j8600,000  a  year  by  the  proposed  re- 
duction, is  the  getting  rid  of  tne  injus- 
tice of  the  present  tax,  and  the  effectual 
encouragement  of  the  trade  with  China, 
not  worth  even  a  greater  sacrifice? 
Taking  the  price  of  bohea  and  lew  con- 
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gou  in  bond  in  London  at  one  shilling 
per  pound,  (and  it  is  frequently  less,) 
the  (luty  of  two  shillings  and  one  penny 
with  which  they  are  at  present  charged, 
is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  one  of 
more  than  two  hundred  per  cent. : 
whereas,  taking  the  price  of  the  hyson 
aud  other  superior  teas  consumed  by  the 
rieb,  at  from  three  shillings  to  four  shil- 
lings per  pound,  the  duty  on  them  does 
not  exceed  from  fifty  to  sixty-six  per 
cent,  ad  valorem;  that  is,  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  from  one- fourth  to 
one-third  part  of  the  duties  laid  on  the 
teas  consumed  by  the  poor.  Surely, 
however,  this  is  neither  an  ago  nor  a 
country  in  which  an  anomaly  of  this  sort 
can  be  safely  maintained.  The  public 
necessities  require  that  the  tea,  sugar, 
and  other  necessaries  of  the  poor,  should 
be  taxed ;  but  the  obvious  principles  of 
justice  require  that  the  duties  on  them 
should  be,  if  not  lower,  at  all  events  no 
higher  than  those  laid  on  the  necessaries 
or  luxuries  of  the  rich.  The  existing 
duties  on  tea  contradict  this  plain  prin- 
ciple, and  are  at  once  unjust  and  exorbi- 
tant. The  duty  on  bohea  and  the  lower 
cougous  should  not,  in  fact,  exceed  four 
pence  or  six  pence  per  pound ;  and  we 
trust  that  at  no  distant  period  means 
may  be  found  of  reducing  it  to  that 
amount"— p.  239. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  M'Culloch  in 
thinking  that  the  duty  is  too  high,  but 
we  do  not  recommend  so  considerable 
a  reduction,  nor  one  of  the  same  na- 
ture, as  that  proposed  by  him.  A  re- 
venue of  £4,500,000  is  not  to  be  triced 
with.  The  consumption  of  tea  has 
something  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and 
of  those  who  at  present  consume  it,  a 
great  proportion  now  consume  as 
much  as  they  desire.  Still  we  have 
no  doubt  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  to  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per 
pound  would  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results.  But  it  would  not,  we 
think,  be  expedient  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  the  lower  sorts  more  than  on  the 
rest.  Such  reduction  would  encou- 
rage the  Chinese  to  cultivate  the  infe- 
rior qualities,  for  which  the  differen- 
tial duties  would  excite  an  artificial 
demand.  We  would  prefer  to  place 
good  tea  within  the  reach  of  the  poor. 
It  is  impossible  to  levy  ad  valorem  du^ 
ties  on  articles  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
uncertain  sense  of  taste.  The  attempt 
would  open  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
fraud.  In  those  cases,  the,  tax  must 
be  the  same  upon  all  goods  of  the  same 
name  and  species.    There  is  as  great 
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a  difference  between  brandies  and  wines 
of  the  same  name,  and  from  the  same 
port>  as  there  is  between  different  qua- 
lities of  tea ;  but  to  levy  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  them  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  all  those  cases,  those  who  consume 
the  higher  qualities,  that  is  to  say,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  rich,  inevitably 
enjoy  this  advantage  that  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  price  of  what  they  pur- 
chase consists  of  the  tax  ;  but  this  in- 
equality cannot  be  cured  by  an  imprac- 
ticable mode  of  assessing  those  parti- 
cular taxes.  It  is,  however,  fully 
compensated  by  the  income  tax,  which 
falls  exclusively  upon  the  richer  classes, 
and  by  our  general  system  of  taxation, 
according  to  which  the  poor  man  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  revenue  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  expenditure. 

Mr.  M'Culloch*8  general  opinion  of 
an  ad  vdhrem  duty  is  not  very  favour- 
able, and  we  apprehend  that  he  does 
not  correctly  understand  what  its  effects 
would  be. 

*'  It  had  been,  we  believe,  uniforiDly 
supposed,  down  to  the  edition  of  *  The 
Wealth  of  Nations*  by  the  author  of 
this  work,  that  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty 
on  all  commodities,  by  affecting  them  to 
the  same  extent,  would  not  in  any  degree 
modify  or  change  the  relation  or  propor- 
tion which  they  previously  bore  to  each 
other.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
though  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  would 
affect  commodities  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, it  would  not  atfect  the  profits  of 
their  producers  in  the  same,  but  in  a 
very  different  proportion ;  and  it  is  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  latter  are  af- 
fected, that  the  relation  of  commodities 
to  each  other  is  determined.  If  all 
classes  of  producers  employed  the  same 
proportions  of  fixed  and  circulating  ca- 
pital,*  an  equal  ad  valorem  duty  would 
affect  them  all  equally,  and  the  value  of 
their  commodities,  as  compared  with 
each  other,  would  not  he  affected  by  its 
imposition.  But  this  is  not  the  actual 
state  of  things  ;  different  sorts  of  com- 
modities are  produced  by  the  agency  of 
very  different  proportions  of  fixed  and 
circulating  capital ;  and  hence  were  an 
equal  ad  valorem  duty  laid  on  them  all, 
it  would  not  affect  profits  equally,  and 
would  consequently  cause  a  transfer  of 
capital  from  one  business  to  another, 
and  a  variation  in  the  value  of  commo- 
dities, raising  some  and  sinking  others. 


To  illustrate  this,  assummg  that  profits^ 
are  ten  per  cent.,  let  it  be  supposed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  A  advances  one 
thousand  pounds  in  wages  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  and  that  he  re- 
ceives the  produce,  which  must,  bv  thtf 
supposition,  be  worth  one  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds,  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
in  the  second  place,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
B  has  a  capital  of  eleven  thousand  poundr 
vested  in  .a  highly  durable  machine, 
which  is  capable  of  performing  its  work, 
without  any,  or  with  but  verv  little  ma-, 
nual  labour — ^the  annual  produce  of  thia 
machine  being,  it  is  obvious,  under  the 
circumstances  supposed,  wholly  made  up 
of  profits,  and  necessarily  selling  for 
eleven  hundred  pounds  ;  and  last,  let  it; 
be  supposed  that  an  equal  ad  valorem 
duty  often  per  cent,  is  laid  on  commo- 
dities. Now  it  is  plain  that  in  this  case 
A  and  B  will  each  bring,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  commodities  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  to  market,  and  will  there- 
fore be  respectively  taxed  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  But  one  hundred 
pounds  only  of  the  value  of  A's  goods 
consists  of  profits,  the  rest  consisting  of 
the  capital  exj^endedin  paying  the  wages 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  produced ; 
whereas  the  whole  value  of  B's  goods 
consists  of  profits :  hence  it  is  clear  that, 
while  the  duty  would  swallow  up  tb«r 
whole  of  A's  profits,  and  ten  pounds  of 
his  capital,  it  would  only  take  ten  per 
cent,  of  B's  profits.  We  have  purposely, 
chosen  a  case  that  sets  the  unequal  ope- 
ration of  the  tax  in  a  striking  point  of 
view ;  but  whenever  there  was  any  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  proportion  of 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  employed 
in  producing  different  commodities,  an 
equal  ad  valorem  duty  would  operate  in 
the  way  now  pointed  out.  Such  a  duty 
would  tborefore  be  among  the  most  une- 
qual and  injurious  that  could  be  imposed. 
It  would  cause  an  immediate  derange- 
ment in  all  the  channels  of  industry,  and 
in  the  value  of  most  descriptions  of  nro-^ 
perty.  Capital  would  be  driven  from 
employments  principally  carried  on  by 
hand,  to  those  principally  carried  on  by 
machinery  ;  and  while  the  value  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  former  would 
rise,  the  value  of  those  produced  by  the 
latter  would  fall,  until  they  had  been 
adjusted  so  as  to  yield  the  same  rate  of 
profit  to  the  producers." — p.  170. 

As  this  is  a  purely  theoretical  ques- 
tion, we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  enter 
into  all  the  details  necessary  to  point 
out  the  consequences  which  might  be 


*  **  It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  the  fixed  capitals  are  of  the  sam« 
degree  of  durabilitj,  Mid  that  the  oircolatiDg.  ouiitali  are  retuniAblt  ia  the 
periods." 
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•jqpected  from  *q  eqtutl  ad  valorem 
tax  upon  every  species  of  property. 
For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufiicient 
for  us  to  express  our  dissent  from  Mr. 
M'CuUoch'9  doctrine,  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  state 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  doc- 
trine applicable  to  the  case.  Our  au- 
thor's mistake  lies  in  his  not  taking 
into  his  consideration  the  effect  of  the 
ad  valorem  tax  upon  his  machine,  and 
on  the  price  or  wages  of  labour.  An 
equal  ad  valorem  tax  would  fall  chiefly 
on  the  wages  of  labour.  His  ennployer 
advances  to  him  a  commodity  which 
has  already  paid  a  duty,  and  procures 
by  his  work  a  commodity  on  which  a 
duty  is  to  be  paid.  His  power  to  pro- 
duce for  his  employer,  and  therefore  to 
purchase  such  goods  for  himself,  is  di- 
minished by  the  tax.  He  must  work 
for  less  wages^  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  his  productive  powers 
were  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  nine ;  and  as  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  machinery  would  be  subject 
to  a  double  tax — t.  e.  that  on  the  ma- 
chine, which  is  in  effect  paid  by  the 
labourer,  and  that  on  the  commodities 
^emselves  when  produced — it  seems 
to  follow  that  a  general  ad  valorem 
tax  would  rather  nave  an  effect  con- 
trary to  that  attributed  to  it  by  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  and  tend  to  drive  capital 
Arom  trades  in  which  a  grcH&t  quantity 
of  fixed  capital  is  employed,  to  those 
which  are  principally  carried  on  by 
means  of  circulating  capital. 

In  conclusion,  we  mu8t  express  our 
conviction,  that  the  taxation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  now  placed  upon  a 
sounder  and  juster  foundation  than  the 
financial  system  of  any  country  has 
ever  exhibited,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  increase  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  taxation  presses  less  upon 
the  subject  now  than  it  did  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Still  there  is  room 
for  some  improvement.  A  reduction 
may  be  beneficially  made  in  the  dnty 
upon  wine,  and  upon  all  commodities 
on  which  the  duty  now  exceeds  or  ap- 
proaches one  hundred  per  cent :  these 
are,  principally,  foreign  spirits,  tea, 
and  tobacco.  The  duty  on  insurance 
against  fire  is  also  much  too  high,  and 
is  regulated  on  a  wrong  principle,  being 
proportional  to  the  sum  insured,  not  to 
the  premium  paid.  It  does  appear 
monstrous,  that  in  all  the  common 
\  of  inaorance  the  lum  paid  to  the 


state  as  duty  should  be  double  the  sum 
paid  for  insurance  to  the  company  who 
undertakes  the  risk.  A  tax  of  two 
hundred  per  cent,  is  thus  imposed  upon 
that  prudence  and  foresiglit  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  the  state  to 
encourage.  The  produce  of  this  tax 
is  less  than  one  million ;  but  if  it  were 
reduced  to  one  shilling  per  hundred 
pounds,  in  every  case  in  which  the  insu- 
rance office  did  not  charge  a  higher 
rate  of  premium,  the  public  would 
gain  much  in  comfort  and  security,  and 
the  revenue  would  lose  little  or  no- 
thing. Insurance  offices  would  reduce 
the  premium  to  that  rate  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  and  the  increase  of  insu- 
rances would  more  than  compensate 
them  for  the  change.  It  may  be  sud, 
that  if  the  risk  requires  a  premium  of 
one  shilling  and  six  pence,  (the  present 
rate,)  it  must  be  a  losing  concern  to 
insure  for  one  shilling,  and  therefore 
to  increase  the  business  of  an  office  at 
that  rate  of  premium  would  only  in- 
crease the  loss ;  and  so  it  would,  if 
every  fire  always  burned  the  entire  of 
the  property  insured.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
greater  the  sum  insured  on  any  given 
property,  the  less  will  be  the  risk  in- 
curred by  the  insurance  company  in 
proportion  to  the  premium.  The  cus- 
tom of  insuring  all  property  to  its  full 
value  aeainst  fire,  would  therefore 
enable  the  company  to  insure  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  Let  the  experiment  be 
tried,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  it 
will  succeed,  and  lead  to  a  multiplica- 
tion of  the  property  insured  against 
fire. 

Another  improvement  may  be  made 
in  our  system  of  taxation,  which  we 
scarcely  venture  to  mention,  although 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  M^Culloch 
on  our  side :  the  rate  of  postage  ought 
to  be  increased.  It  was  formerly  too 
high,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  ;  it  is  now 
absurdly  low,  and  could  be  raised  with 
great  advantage  to  two  pence  and  four 
pence  for  different  distances.  Consi- 
dering the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter* 
and  the  object  which  the  writer  had  in 
view,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  two-pennj  or  four-penny  rate 
would  prevent  any  letter  from  being 
sent  by  post,  except  those  which  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  writing,  or 
even  of  reading  them.  But  the  public 
mind  is  not  yet  ripe  on  this  subject 
It  would  be  die  same  with  the  reduo- 
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tion  of  any  other  extensive  tax.  If  the 
duty  on  sugar  were  repealed,  all  would 
fsel  theoonvenience»  while  most  people 
would  acty  and  feel,  and  even  reason, 
In  such  cases,  as  if  the  injury  to  the 
revenue  concerned  nobody  but  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  two 
or  three  years  more,  it  will  be  better 
known  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
reduction  of  postage  is  derived  by  a 
few  bankers  and  merchants  resident  in 
the  metropolis. 

In  the  reductions  of  duty  which  we 
have  suggested,  we  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  desire  that  any  of  them 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce 
the  income  below,  or  even  to  a  par 
with  the  expenditure.  On  the  contrary, 
we  deem  it  essential  to  the  security  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  that  there 
should  be  every  year  a  surplus  revenue, 
applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Had  this  system  been 
persevered  in  since  1815,  the  results 
would  have  been  most  important.  The 
national  debt  would  be  two  or  three 
hundred  millions  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  our  taxation  might  be  reduced 
proportionably.  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
that  the  best  mode  of  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bear  a 
permanent  incumbrance  with  more 
ease ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  there 
is  a  surplus  revenue,  it  is  better  to  re- 
lieve the  public  by  reducing  some  tax, 
than  to  pay  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
debt*  and  that  as  the  country  advances 
in  wealth  and  population,  the  pressure  of 
the  debt  will  be  less  felt.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  which  make  it  expedient 
to  keep  up  a  surplus  revenue*  It  is  of 
vital  importance  that  the  debt,  which 
must  increase  in  war,  should  be  reduced 
in  peace.  The  portion  of  the  debt 
which  is  annually  paid  off  is  immedi- 
ately turned  into  productive  capital, 
and  invested  in  some  permanent  im- 


provement ;  and  as  the  public  revenue 
is  chiefly  drawn  from  taxation  on  un- 
productive expenditure,  the  surplus 
revenue  is  effectually  a  conversion  of 
unproductive  income  into  productive 
capital,  and  tends  materially  to  advance 
the  national  prosperitv.  Hence  the 
vast  increase  of  railroad  and  other  pro- 
ductive speculations,  which  have  their 
source  in  the  surplus  revenue,  which 
seems  part  of  the  financial  system  of 
the  conservative  government.  A  de- 
ficit in  the  public  revenue  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  railroad  shareholders.  Be- 
sides, every  individual  may  be  con- 
tented and  comfortable  with  that 
amount  of  wealth  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed ;  it  is  a  diminished 
income  that  occasions  inconvenience 
and  distress.  A  surplus  revenue  in 
peace,  therefore,  adds  to  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  by  enabling  it  to  bear 
with  less  inconvenience  the  high  taxa- 
tion inseparable  from  a  state  of  war. 
And  even  in  time  of  peace,  how  many 
objects  are  there  attainable  by  a  full, 
exchequer,  which  would  more  promote 
the  happiness,  the  real  prosperity  of 
the  country,  than  the  remission  of  fifty 
taxe^.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  pre- 
sent government  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  however  poor  he 
may  be,  the  best  education  for  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  best  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances, that  modern  ingenuity  can 
deyise.  Every  road  and  bridge  on 
which  a  tax  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individuals  who  constructed  it» 
ought  to  be  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  In 
short,  they  may  distribute  among  the 
people  every  solid  advantage  which  can 
be  attained  by  wealth  or  industry,  if 
they  will  persevere  in  their  present 
course,  and  not  be  led  by  a  vain  desire 
of  transient  popularity  to  consent  to 
an  unwise  or  precipitate  reduction  of 
taxation. 
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LETHR   AND   OTHER   POEMS.' 


Odr  Stronger  sex,  neither  very  gal- 
lantly nor  very  liberally,  seems  to  have 
erected  young  ladies*  poems  into  a  sort 
of  proverb  which  implies  any  thing 
rather  than  admiration  ;  and  we  fairly 
confess,  that  we  took  up  the  little 
volume  now  before  us  with  an  internal 
qualm,  notwithstanding  that  a  grave 
divine  —  Miss  Woodrooffe's  grand- 
uncle — has  stood  their  sponsor.  Nor 
was  this  anticipation  of  evil  abated  by 
the  mournful  expression  ** posthumously 
edited,'*  which  occurs  in  tne  title-page. 
Mr.  Faber  has  long  been  well-known 
as  a  theologian,  a  controversialist,  and 
a  mvthologist ;  but  we  believe,  that 
his  nercest  opponents  cannot  charge 
him  with  ever  having  perpetrated 
poetry.  Of  this  sin,  at  least,  ne  must 
be  admitted  to  be  g^ltless ;  and  though 
it  is  perfectly  true,  that  one  who  is  no 
poet  himself 9  Ca»>  indeed,  the  respect- 
able editor,  in  one  of  his  appended 
notes,  ingenuously  confesses  to  be  his 
own  case,)  may  yet  be  a  hver  of  poetry, 
still,  somehow  or  another,  we  did  not 
look  out  for  any  thing  particularly 
good  in  a  volume  of  poems  ushered 
into  the  world  under  the  imprimatur 
of  a  dogged  disputant.  Nor  were 
our  forebodings  dispelled  by  the  affec- 
tionate and  laudatory  preface,  which, 
with  much  good  feeling,  introduces 
the  productions  of  a  lamented  relative, 
cut  off  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  ; 
rather,  indeed,  thev  were  increased, 
both  by  the  expression  of  very  natural 
partiality  on  the  part  of  the  editor, 
and  by  the  perhaps  deprecatory  state- 
ment, that  the  principal  poem,  Leth}, 
was  written  at  nineteen,  and  the  dra- 
matic poem,  Iren^,  at  the  astounding 
age  of  thirteen  I  In  short,  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
learned  gentleman,  confessedly  no  poet, 
had,  through  regard  to  his  vouthful 
literary  correspondent,  infehcitously 
contrived  to  get  out  of  his  element ; 
or,  as  we  familiarly  express  it,  had 
most  indiscreetly  committed  himself. 


Such  were  our  apprehensions ;  and 
though,  from  a  decent  feeling  towards 
an  amiable  young  woman,  now  no 
more,  we  had  determined  to  inflict  no 
such  rough  castigation  as  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  the  rashness  of  a 
living  subject,  still  we  did  not  expect 
that  we  could  conscientiouslv  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  decorously  nega- 
tive civility. 

But,  like  many  far  more  sagacious 
prophets,  we  have  found  our  anticipa- 
tions to  be  incorrect.  We  cannot, 
ftom  the  sight  of  the  title-page,  or 
even  from  the  perusal  of  the  preface, 
claim  to  have  been  gifled  prophets  of 
good ;  but  we  may  certainly  appear  in 
the  more  unpretending,  and  probably 
more  satisfactory  character  of  tm^ 
nouncers  of  it. 

If  we  should  say  that  the  volume 
contained  no  blemishes,  who  would  be- 
lieve us,  and  where  would  be  our  long- 
established  praise  of  critical  sagacity  ? 
Assuredly,  we  make  no  such  portentous 
statement ;  but  collectively,  though  of 
course  not  equally,  the  poems  possess 
such  a  high  degree  of  merit  that  we 
really  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Faber  for 
entertaining,  when  his  previous  pur- 
suits are  considered,  some  serious 
doubts  of  his  competencv  as  a  judge 
in  re  poetica.  This  merit  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  age  of  the  authoress. 
We  do  not  merely  say  that  the  poems 
are  good  when  Miss  Woodrooffe*s  ex- 
treme youth  is  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  we  say  that  they  are  good  intrin- 
sically and  absolutely.  Hence  we 
think,  that,  bad  her  life  been  spared, 
she  would  probably  ere  long  have 
ranked,  even  if  she  does  not  already 
rank,  with  the  very  highest  of  our  fe- 
male poets.  Respecting  male  poets, 
being  males  ourselves,  we  shall  say 
nothing,  though  we  could  say  much. 
As  the  wise  old  saw  runs — '*  Ck>mpa- 
risons  are  odious." 

In  the  poems  now  before  us,  there 
b  displayed  a  singular  power  of  lan- 


*  Leth^  and  other  Poems.  By  Sophia  Woodrooffe.  Posthumously  Edited  by 
G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.  Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury. 
Seeley,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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goage  with  an  almost  perfect  corn* 
mand  of  rhjthm ;  but  their  specially 
striking  pecoliaritv  (we  use  the  word 
pecuUaritv  advisably)  b  their  complete 
freedom  n'om  chUdtshness.  What  we 
mean  by  this  remark  cannot  be  more 
intelligibly  expressed  than  by  our  say- 
ing, thaty  in  no  conceivable  possibility^ 
could  Miss  Woodrooffe's  poems  have 
been  written  by  an  accomplished  young 
lady,  fresh  or  not  fresh,  whichever 
term  may  be  thought  most  appropriate^ 
firom  a  fashionable  London  boarding- 
school. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  justify 
our  praise,  and  vindicate  our  criticid 
sagacity,  by  some  extracts  from  the 
volume  itself. 

We  shall  begin  with  Iren^,  which 
though  placed  last  in  the  collection, 
was  the jfirst  written. 

The  plot  of  this  dramatic  poem  is 


borrowed  fh)m  the  history  of  the  am- 
bitious Irene,  Empress  of  Constantlt 
nople  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ; 
and  it  miunly  turns  upon  the  dethrone^ 
ment  and  blinding  of  her  son  Conf 
stantine.  With  Baronius«  from  an 
ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes, 
that  barbarous  deed  is  supposed  to 
have  intentionally  occasioned  his  death  ; 
though  the  more  accurate  research  of 
Gibbon  has  discovered  that "  the  blind 
son  of  Irene  survived  many  years,  op- 
pressed by  the  court,  and  forgotten 
by  the  world." 

When  the  blinding  of  Constantino, 
designedly  (as  appears  from  the  lan- 
guage put  into  the  mouth  of  the  em- 
press) inflicted  to  produce  his  death, 
IS  determined  upon,  the  affianced  bride 
of  the  young  prince  throws  herself  at 
the  feet  of  fren^,  and  passionately  im- 
plores mercy  from  the  unnatural  mother. 


"  O  gracious  Empress,  spare  him ! 
Yea,  spare  him  yet  awhile,  a  little  while  1 
Mercy !  oh,  mercy !    Do  not  cut  him  off 
In  the  fair  springtime  of  his  blooming  youth. 
When  all  his  path  is  strewed  around  with  roses  1 
His  blood  not  yet  is  frozen  in  the  veins — 
Kot  yet  the  buoyant  spirit  of  his  youth 
Is  to  the  sternness  of  old  age  congealed. 
Snare  him  I  and  heaven  shul  shower  its  blessings  down 
Upon  your  head  profVise.     Slay  him  I  and  sure 
All  heaven's  fierce  curses  shall  be  poured  upon  you. 
Save — save  his  life — and  God  requite  the  deed  1 
By  the  soft  ties  of  filial  love,  ana  by 
The  silver  link  of  motherhood  ;  by  that  love 
Which  blessed  imperial  Leo  while  alive ; 
And  by  those  hallowed  tears  which  mourned  him  dead; 
Pronounce  the  pardoning  word  to  Oonstantine  1** 


This  is  certainly  most  extraordinary, 
written  by  a  child  of  thirteen  ;  and  it 
involved  a  promise  of  future  excellence 
in  the  tragic  department,  had  the 
young  authoress  been  spared,  and  had 
she  in  mature  age  re-written  the  entire 
poem  in  the  form  of  a  regular  tragedy. 

The  second  part  of  Ireni  opens 
with  a  manifest,  though  allowable  imi- 
tation of  the  fearful  remorse  of  the 
phantom-scared  Macbeth.  As  such, 
it  is  not  quite  a  fair  specimen  of  Miss 
Woodrooffe'i  early  powers.  We  there- 


fore, shall  not  cite  the  first  portion  of 
the  speech;  but  the  conclusion  is, 
we  believe,  perfectly  original,  and, 
while  perfectly  original,  perfectly 
natural.  When  some  horrible  deed 
has  been  committed,  the  human 
mind,  in  its  revulsion,  can  scarcely 
believe  the  reality  of  the  act ;  but  soon 
an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the 
truth  forces  itself  upon  the  wretched 
offender ;  and,  whatever  excuse  may 
be  attempted,  inexorable  conscience 
toiU  do  its  office : — 


"  Soft  I  It  hath  vanished.    Let  me  think  M^ain, 
And  be  myself  once  more.    Yea,  did  I  slay 
My  Constantino — and  did  I  lift  mv  hand 
Against  mine  only  son  ?     It  could  not  be  I 
Ye^jFOs,  I  did.     Yon  pale  and  shiverine  phantom — 
The  fevered  product  of  a  brain  disturbed — 
And  aye-accusing  oonsoienoe,  tell  me  yes  I 
But  sent  I  not  a  messeoger  to  recall 
The  fatal  word  ?    Yea,  but  he  came  too  late/' 
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Qaiie  independently  of  the  age  of  age  of  sixteen,  she  produced  a  trans* 

the  writer,  we  cannot  but  think  this  a  lation  of  a  Chorus  in  the  Hecuba  of 

realW  fine  burst  of  passion.  Euripides,  which  the  highest  boy  at 

All  joung  ladies,  as  the  master  of  Eton  or  Winchester  in  the  race  of 
Sherbum  truly  remarks  in  one  of  his  emulation  might  well  have  coveted  ; 
editorial  notes,  do  not  understand  but  we  rather  prefer  citing  her  still 
Greek ;  but  his  accomplished  grand-  better  translation  of  the  noble  Hymn 
niece  (we  do  not  use  the  word  board-  of  Cleanthes ;  and  that  the  rather,  be- 
ing-scholastic^) didf  it  seems — like  cause  we  have  already,  in  a  former 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  quite  as  early —  number,  given  a  version  of  it  by  Mrs. 
understand  that  noble  language.  At  the  James  Gray: — 

**  Most  glorious  of  immortals  I    Many-named  I 
Great  and  all-powerful  ever  1    Jupiter, 
Author  of  nature,  universal  king, 
Hail ;  for  by  rieht  thou  rulest  mortal  men  I 

We  are  thme  offspring :  unto  us  alone 
Among  tho  dwellers  on  the  earth,  is  given 
The  mimic  gift  of  speech.     Therefore  to  thee 
We  will  sing  priuses,  and  extol  thy  might. 

Round,  in  its  place,  the  universe  thou  rollest ; 
And,  by  thy  sovereign  will,  guidcst  each  orb 
As  it  revolves.    In  thine  unconquered  band 
The  double-pointed  arrows  of  the  lightning. 
Thy  fiery,  ever-living  minister, 
Thou  wieldest ;  and  all  Nature  at  the  stroke 
Trembles.     O  Thou,  tho  all-pervadinff  Mind, 
Mingled  with  great  and  small ;  thou.  Lord  Supreme, 
Nought  is  without  thee — or  in  the  divine 
Etherial  heaven,  or  in  the  sea,  or  earth — 
Save  the  blind  actions  of  the  wicked  man  I 

'Tis  thine  to  order  what  things  are  confused. 
Prune  the  redundant,  th'  adverse  reconcile ; 
For  thus  thy  law  with  evil  mixes  good. 

Thrice  happy  thev  who  love  and  follow  it — 
The  virtuous  I    fiut  the  wicked,  woe  to  them, 
For  they  abhor  and  break  it  I     They  nor  see; 
Nor  will  obey.     From  what  alone  can  give 
Life  to  their  souls,  madly  they  turn  away : 
Some  eager  climbing  the  steep  path  of  glory ; 
Some,  aye  unsated,  craving  after  gain  ;| 
Some  eftsoon  lulled,  by  pleasure's  syren  voice. 
To  sloth  and  soft  repose.    But  ob,  do  thou, 
All-giver,  dwelling  'midst  the  clouds  in  darkness, 
Ruler  of  lightniufir,  hear :  and  free  the  minds 
Of  men  froiu  fatal  ignorance ;  and  teach 
To  follow  thine  all-just,  all-guidinff  will ; 
That  we,  since  thou  hast  honoured  ua  in  much, 
May,  as  befitteth  us,  return  thee  honoar. 
Ever  thy  works  extolling  I    For  what  gift, 
On  mortals  or  on  gods,  can  be  bestowed. 
More  excellent  than  this  ? — for  EVERHoaE, 

RiGHTLT  TO  PBAISE  THINE  UNTVERSAL  LAW  !*' 

Among  the  minor  poems,  though  We  transcribe  the  former;  though, 

considerible  praise    is    due   to    The  instead  of  the  single  ambigruous  word 

Athenian  Torch-race^  and  others  .that  Constancy,  we  would  recommend,  as 

might  be  mentioned,  we  prefer  Ccm-  its  title  in  a  future  ^edition,  Constancy 

tancy  MSid  Ivy  in  a  Wreath  of  Floioers.  under  Trials: — 

"  '  Man's  mind  should  be  of  marble,  not  of  clay-^i. 
^'  A  rock-hewn  temple,  stem,  maiestic,  bare  I 

Oh  that  man's  spirit  ever  thus  could  be, 
Firm  and  all  noble.     But  how  oft  we  see 
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It  doth  resemble  some  Etruscan  tomb. 

Where,  when  you  pierce  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 

Which  ages  hare  enwrapt  it  with,  yon  find 

A  wondrous  pile  indeed,  built  strong,  secure, 

As  if,  unmoved,  eternal  to  endure ; 
Brifi;ht  wreaths  of  golden  leaves  and  gems  entwined, 
Rich  armour,  graceful  vases,  jewels  rare. 
And  sculptured  fissures  more  than  mortal  fair ; 
WhOe  aye,  in  radiant  hue  and  flowing  line, 

Are  pictured  forms  of  beauty,  mirth,  or  woe. 

Entranced  awhile  you  gaze  ;  then  seek  to  know 
For  whom  these  gathered  treasures  brightly  shine — 
But  ali  is  silence.    Raise  the  massive  lid 
Of  yon  sarcophagus.     See  what  is  hid 
Beneath  the  cover  of  its  carven  stone. 
There  is  the  answer — pvBT,  and  dust  alone.*' 

The  two  first  lines  of  this  beautiful  thither,  the  party  falls  into  an  ambus* 

little  poem,  which  serve  as  a  sort  of  cade,  and,  after  a  desperate  action,  the 

motto  to  ity  are  acknowledged  by  the  hero,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  upon 

authoress  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  field,  awakes  to  consciousness  only 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere.  to  learn,  that  the  affianced  of  bis  sis- 

But  our  limits  require  us  to  hasten  ter  is  slain,  and  that  his  consort  has 

to  her  undoubtedlv  principal  poem,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 

Leth^9  which  is  judiciously  placed  the  Despair  benumbs  his  faculties — a  des- 

first  of  the  collection,  and  which  gives  pair  carried  to  the  verge  of  madness 

to  the  entire  volume  its  title.  by  the  speedy  tidings  of  her  death.  In 

The  editor,  whose  taste,  albeit  a  the  depth  of  his  wretchedness  he  seeks 

controversialist,  we  have  learned  duly  consolation  from  the  schools  of  the 

to  appreciate,  calls,  in  his  note,  this  philosophers ;  but  miserable  comforters 

production  an  exquisite  poerrif  and  we  he  finds  them  all.      The    death   of 

arenot  inclined  to  dispute  the  propriety  Evadn^  leads  him  anxiously  to  inquire 

of  his  expression.     It  is  an  exquisite  into  the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul ; 

poem,  both  in  rhythm,  and  in  imagina-  and  learning  nothine  certain  in  [the 

tiveness,  and  in  well-sustained,  though  schools,  he  successively,  in  a  fine  and 

happily-diversified  energy  through  1 26  varied  strain  of   agonised  eloquence, 

stanzas.  adjures  the  wind,  the  ocean,  the  pri« 

A  young  Athenian,  at  the  time  of  meval  night,  and  those 
the  Persian  invasion  of    Greece,  is  „„,      .v     ^*v     .^  iv*  , 

<i.  •       .  -^       J  ^  t^        A.  Holy  watchen  of  the  mldoight  gloom,** 

liviDg  in  a  sequestered  scene  of  beauty,  •-  •      t 

beautifully  described  "  sweet  to  the  the  stars  'of  heaven,  to  give  him  the 

sweet,"  with  his  sisters,  and  one  yet  desired  information.     At  length,  in 

dearer,  his  own  Evadne.     The  rapid  utter  misery,  he  prays  the  invisible 

approach  of  the  enemy  induces  him  to  powers  to  grant  the  boon  of  forget- 

seek,  with  his  precious  charge,  the  fuhness: — 
protection  of  the  city  ;  but  in  moving 

**  'Twas  thus  I  prayed,  and  long  in  vain.    At  length 
My  prayer  was  answered.    *Twas  a  stormy  night-* 
The  fierce  winds  shook  the  cedars  in  their  strength, 
And  crushed  the  forest  oaks ;  the  forked  light 
In  lurid  glances  through  the  tempest  flashed ; 
And  o'er  the  sounding  rocks  the  furious  billows  dashed. 

**  I  stood  alone  upon  the  mountiUn^s  brow, 
My  spirit  in  one  thought  absorbed ;  nor  heard 
Thunder,  or  foaming  wave,  or  crashing  bough. 
And  I  stood  thus  entranced,  until  a  word 
Fell  on  my  ear,  and  startled  me.     I  turned, 
And  dimly  through  the  gloom  a  formless  shape  discerned. 


'  It  spake — '  Thy  prayer  is  granted  I    I  have  brought 
A  goblet  filled  with  Leth«  water.    Drink, 
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And  thoa  shalt  know  the  boon  so  wildly  sought. 
Yet  pause  while  still  thou  canst ;  e'en  panse,  and  think 
At  what  a  price  thoa  hast  it/    '  Oi?e,  I  cried, 
Fearful  lest  yet  the  gift  should  be  denied. 

*<  I  seized,  and  drank.     A  peal  of  thunder  came, 
And  shook  the  strong  foundations  of  the  hill. 
From  the  dark  sky,  one  flash  of  livid  flame 
Shot  o*er  the  surges  of  the  torrent.     Still 
There  was  a  sound,  as  if  of  win^s  that  rushed. 
Borne  on  the  raging  wind.    And  all  was  hushed." 

But  forgetfulness  is  only  a  brief  and  duct  him  to  Palestine ;  and  here,  not 
partial  remedy.  He  prays  that  his  long  after  the  restoration  of  Judah 
memory  ma^  be  restored ;  and  the  from  Babylon,  (for  the  land,  though 
same  mysterious  i^ent  who  had  given  ''  fair  and  fertile,  bore  yet  traces  left 
himthecupofLeth^,  annuls  its  potent  by  slavery,  war,  and  wrath),**  he  en- 
influence.  He  now,  in  quest  of  mental  counters  a  venerable  stranger,  whose 
repose,  successively  wanders  to  Egypt*  guest  he  becomes.  The  result  of  the 
Italy,  Babylon,  Tyre,  and  Palmyra ;  old  man's  instruction  is  that  blessed 
all  of  which,  particularly  E^ypt  and  peace  of  mind  which  can  alone  spring 
Palmyra,  are  powerfully  described  with  from  a  knowledge  of  the  great  truths 
great  and  diversified  poetical  vividness,  of  revelation. 
Atlengthi  his  wandering  steps  con- 

**  No  more  forlorn 
I  roam  and  desolate.     Thou  has  shown  me  peace, 
And  bad  my  doubts,  and  fears,  and  longings  cease. 

**  Lone  have  lived  together  since  that  time ; 
/  And,  day  by  day,  fresh  beams  of  light  have  burst 

Upon  my  spirit  from  the  source,  suolime. 
Of  all  true  light.    My  soul  has  quenched  her  thirst 
With  living  waters.    Now  I  know  and  praise 
The  hand  that  led  to  truth  by  such  mysterious  ways.*' 

Such  is  the  story  of  Leth^;   and  another,  as  lucidly  showing  the  diver - 

though  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  sifled  powers  of   Miss  Woodrooffe's 

we  have  already  given  two  extracts,  muse  :^ 
we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  yet 

**  Nature  I  loved.    To  hear  the  pine-boughs  crashing, 
When,  black  with  storms,  came  on  the  deep  midnight : 
To  watch  the  lie^htnines,  in  their  fitful  flasmng, 
Scathe  the  tall  firs  and  cedars  in  their  might ; 
While  through  heaven's  vault  the  pealing  thunders  rolled, 
Echoed  by  every  cave  an  hundred  fold  i 

"  This  was  my  joy.    Or,  by  the  flood  to  stand, 
Bursting  its  bounds  to  ravage  and  to  spoil 
The  works  which  man  had  reared  with  busy  hand ; 
Destroying  in  one  hour  a  lifetime's  toil ; 
Bearing  before  it  in  its  headlone  course, 
Earth,  trees,  and  dwellings  with  resistless  force. 

"  I  loved  the  mountains  and  the  misty  vale. 
Which  wreatlied  around  them  many  a  shadowy  fold. 
I  loved  to  see  the  kingly  eagle  sail 
On  lofty  pinions  from  his  eyrie's  hold. 
I  loved  to  watch  'mid  rocks  the  streamlet  leaping. 
Or  in  the  vale  through  weeds  and  fern  leaves  peeing. 
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'*  I  lored  the  ocean  onward  still  to  float, 
In  calm  or  tempest  o'er  its  yast  expanse. 
I  loved  the  desert,  boundless  and  remote, 
Where  nought  presents  itself  to  keenest  glance 
But  burning  sand  and  cloudless  sultry  sky, 
Saye  where  the  treacherous  lake  recedes  before  the  eye. 

**  Once,  as  I  wandered  o*er  the  desert  plains, 
Afar  I  saw  a  green  and  palmy  wood. 
I  hastened  on ;  and  there,  with  all  its  fanes 
Bathed  in  the  evening  light,  a  city  stood. 
Glorious  as  'twere  a  city  seen  in  dreams, 
Tower,  arch,  and  column  bright  with  rainbow  gleams. 

'*  The  palm  and  cypress  cast  a  pleasant  shade 
Around ;  and  many  a  silvery  fount  was  there 
With  murmuring  voice,  and  many  a  long  arcade, 
Lending  a  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  glare. 
It  was  an  isle  of  beauty,  placed  apart 
From  conmion  earth  in  that  wide  desert's  heart. 


8$ 


**  Stillness  was  o'er  the  plains — a  silent  gloom 
Brooded  above  them.     But  within  the  town 
All  breathed  of  life,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  bloom. 
As  if  the  dwellers  in  it  had  cast  dowii 
All  worldly  cares,  all  grief,  all  dark  dismay. 
Making  their  life  one  sunny  holiday. 

•*  City  of  palm-trees,  fare  thee  well  1    How  oft 
Doth  m^piory  turn  to  thee,  as  if  that  thou 
Hadst  been  a  place  I  loved ;  and  in  her  soil  ] 
Dissolving  hues  she  paints  thee,  till  a  glow 
Hangs  roimd  thee,  lovely  even  as  thine  own 
When  sunset  g^dis  thee  with  a  golden  zone." 


Our  opinion  of  the  collection  has 
now  been  sufficiently  expressed ;  and 
as  to  her  bereaved  parents,  it  will 
doubtless  be  a  soothing  memorial  of 
their  departed  child,  (who  really  in 
her  own  beautiful  and  affecting  Dirge 
m  AutuTfoi,  seems,  by  anticipation,  to 
have  described  her  early  removal  horn 
this  vale  of  tears,)  so  we  heartily  wish 


all  success  to  a  publication  which,  in 
his  advocacy  of  it,  does  credit  to  the 
taste  and  credit  of  the  learned  editor  ; 
though  perhaps  rather  saucily,  and 
doubtless  much  too  hastily,  we  ex- 
pressed what  had  been  our  secret  mis- 
givings as  to  his  poetical  susceptibili- 
ties. 
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Narrative  of  a  Trial  for  Witchcraft. 


[July. 


NAEBATIVB  OF   A  T&IAL  FOE  WITCHCBAFT. 


PROM  tOXB  VAMILT  PAPBRS. 


In  the  jear  of  oar  Lord  1679,  I, 
being  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  was  present  at  the  assizes, 
held  according  to  law  in  the  town  of 
Leicester. 

For  many  years  the  realm  had  been 
grieTOUsly  afflicted  by  the  diabolical 
crime  of  witchcraft,  and  great  num- 
hen  of  witches  were,  about  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  convicted  of  dealing 
with  evil  and  familiar  spirits,  and  ac- 
cordingly suffered  the  just  penalties  of 
our  righteous  laws. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  assizes, 
there  was  a  woman  to  be  tried  for  this 
deadly  sin,  who,  inasmuch  as  she  dif- 
fered from  those  poor  and  decrepit 
hags  who  had  before  been  proven 
guilty,  did  cause  that  people  would 
talk  and  think  of  nothing  but  her  case ; 
and  as  it  was  both  wonderful  and  un- 
common, I  have  judged  fit  to  preserve 
a  full  and  true  account  of  all  that  then 
and  there  happened. 

This  suspected  person  was  in  the 
second  year  of  her  widowhood ;  her 
husband  had  been  a  gentleman  of  re- 
pute, who  left  her  a  substantial  house* 
hold  and  estate. 

When  she  was  brought  into  court, 
she  appeared  of  very  comely  and 
modest  demeanour,  of  some  thirty 
years  of  age  or  thereabout,  and  wore 
her  widow's  weeds. 

She  was  charged  by  the  name  of 
Margaret  Hubert,  «  That  being  re- 
probate and  given  over  of  God,  the 
devil  had  seduced  her  to  compact  and 
league  with  him  to  work  evil,  and  to 
inflict  various  grievous  torments  upon 
John  Burt  and  his  household,  more 
especially  his  daughter  Alice."  And 
being  called  upon  to  plead,  she  stood 
up,  and,  with  surpassing  courage  and 
firmness,  said—"  I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  great  crime.     So  help  me  God." 

Then  they  called  John  Burt,  who 
was  some  seventy  years  of  age,  by 
trade  a  cordwainer,  and  he  deposed — 

"  That  he  lived  in  ease,  and  without 
any  outward  cares  or  vexations,  till 
May  last,  which  was  about  six  months 
after  that  William,  the  husband  of  the 


said  Margaret  Hubert,  died ;  but  from 
the  same  beginning  of  May  till  she  was 
committed  to  prison,  be  had  no  pleasure 
of  his  life,  and  while  these  torments 
lasted,  he  bad  been  tempted  to  pray 
God  to  release  him  from  the  wretched 
burthen  of  his  days." 

And  all  the  people  murmured  at  the 
prisoner,  as  the  old  white-headed  man 
complained  thus  ;  but  she  only  smiled 
a  little,  and  remained  silent. 

The  deponent  further  said— 

"  That  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of 
May,  his  family  being  within,  preparing 
for  rest,  and  the  whole  house  shut  up, 
there  came  suddenly  a  violent  noise  of 
knocking  at  the  door ;  that  thereupon 
they  demanded  who  was  there,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  the  knocking  still 
continuing,  they  supposed  it  to  be 
thieves,  and  winding  a  horn  which  was 
with  them  in  the  house,  roused  the 
town,  and  the  neighbours  comine  in, 
there  was  no  more  noise  that  night. 
But  it  came  again  every  evening  after 
dark,  in  the  same  way,  and  they,  fear- 
ing to  open  the  door,  looked  out  of  an 
upper  window,  but  saw  nothing.  This 
piece  of  -trouble  did  continue  till  the 
middle  of  June,  at  which  time  the  devil 
came  with  new  and  extraordinary  as- 
saults, by  throwing  of  stones  in  at  doors 
and  windows,  and  down  through  the 
chimney  head ;  also  at  ni^ht  they  wanted 
liberty  to  sleep,  somethmg  coming  and 
pullins^  their  bed-clothes  and  linen  off 
their  bodies ;  also  their  chests  and 
trunks  were  opened,  and  all  things 
strewed  about.  However,  it  was  not 
till  shortly  afterwards,  that  they  sus- 
pected wh*o  worked  them  all  this  evil 
and  tribulation,  and  then  the  witchcraft 
settled  upon  his  daughter  Alice  only, 
leavine  the  rest  of  the  family  free.  This 
damsel  was  afflicted  with  strong  and 
violent  fits,  which  lasted  often  for  an 
hour,  during  the  which  time  she  did 
vomit  small  stones,  stubble,  and  various 
strange  things,  calling  frequently  on 
them  who  held  her  to  take  away  Dame 
Margaret,  for  she  was  tormenting  her ; 
and  ever  when  the  fit  was  ended,  she 
said  it  was  Dame  Hubert  who  had  been 
there,  and  that  as  soon  as  she  went  out 
her  pains  ceased.  Dame  Margaret  was 
told  by  some  of  the  neighbours  of  these 
strange  passages,  and  how  the  girl  cried 
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oot  upon  her,  and  they  willed  her  to 
bring  an  action  of  slander ;  but  she 
would  not,  and  held  lightly  of  what  they 
irpeafed.  One  day  she  came  to  see 
Alice,  and  rebuked  her  smartly  for 
setting  about  this  report,  giving  her 
some  apples,  fair  and  mellow  to  look 
upon ;  but  after,  on  Alice  eating  a  part 
of  one,  her  fits  came  on  worse  than 
e?er.'* 

AU  these  things,  and  many  more 
Terj  curiotiSy  which  I  have  not  set 
down,  were  confirmed  by  the  daughter 
in  court*  and  numbers  of  worthy  and 
creditable  witnesses  were  brought,  who 
^ke  to  the  truth  of  the  same. 

Also,  it  appeared  that  Dame  Mar- 
garet, haying  many  reputable  friends 
of  gentle  blood,  and  those  who  thus 
charged  ber  being  humble  people,  it 
vas  long  time  slightly  thought  of,  and 
held  to  be  the  fond  fancy  of  ignorant, 
delnded  folks;  but  at  the  last,  the 
great  noise  it  made,  and  the  complain- 
iDg  of  the  poor  that  she  would  not 
have  escaped  trial  bad  she  been  one  of 
them,  compelled  the  justices  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  charge.  It  seemed 
Qow,  however,  that  Dame  Margaret's 
friends  were  backward  to  support  her 
m  her  day  of  sorrow,  for  there  were 
none  near  to  sustain  and  comfort  her ; 
jet  did  she  bear  herself  very  coura- 
geously, and  showed  no  fear. 

The  counsel  who  was  hired  to  de- 
fend her  cause,  was  a  young  man,*  hot- 
headed, and  full  of  new-fangled  no- 
tiona,  who  scrupled  not  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  diabolical  dealing  in  the 
business,  alSrming  that  the  girl  Alice 
was  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  and 
that  of  a  certainty  there  was  proof 
wanting  that  Dame  Margaret  did  com- 
pass these  things  which  were  layed  to 
her  charge.  But  all  this  served  little 
her  cause,  the  court  scarce  showing 
patience  to  hear  him  unto  the  end,  and 
the  jury  speedily  findbsg  her  guilty. 
Whereupon  the  judge  bid  ber  to  re- 
Bounce  the  devil  who  had  so  long 
strengthened  her  in  her  contumacy, 
and  haste  to  confess  and  bewail  her 
heavy  sins — sentencing  her  body  to  be 
burned  on  that  day  week,  publicly  in 
the  market-place.  At  the  which  doom 
her  cheek  blenched  a  little ;  but  she 
said  firmly — «« I  will  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  them  who  have  thus  slandered 


and  murdered  the  innocent"  There 
were  not  wanting  who  maintained  that 
it  was  innocence  made  her  so  confi- 
dent, but  most  believed  that  devilish 
counsels  upheld  her. 

Now,  while  she  remained  in  prison 
till  the  time  of  her  execution  came, 
the  sheriff  who  had  been  of  her  ac- 
quaintance in  her  prosperity,  was 
grieved  for  that  the  exhortations  of 
the  minister  could  not  move  her  to 
confession,  and  not  wishing  she  should 
perish  everlastingly  also,  they  never 
ceased  importuning  and  arguing  with 
her  ;  all  which  she  answered  by  pro- 
testing she  had  no  such  things  upon 
her  conscience,  and  did  but  beseech 
to  be  hit  in  peace  for  the  little  time 
she  had  in  this  world,  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  God  would  forgive  her  many 
sins,  because  of  the  great  cruelty  and 
persecution  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 

When  the  time  came,  there  were 
two  others  to  die  also,  and  the  sheriff, 
minded  to  try  once  more  to  work  upon 
her  obdurate  soul,  ordered  that  she 
should  first  see  them  endure  the  burn- 
ing, that  so  the  knowing  of  what  hor- 
rible pain  was  in  store  for  her,  might 
haply  move  her  to  confess.  So  there 
was  a  high  chair  placed  by  the  pile, 
and  she  seated  therein,  clad  in  a  loose 
white  robe,  fashioned  like  a  shroud, 
only  her  head  was  uncovered,  her  long 
bur  being  smoothly  parted  on  the 
forehead,  and  flowing  down  in  very 
seemly  guise  upon  her  shoulders.  Her 
small  bands  were  tight  clasped  in 
gyves — of  a  truth,  it  was  a  piteous 
sight  for  one  so  young  and  fair  to  be 
subjected  to  so  fearful  torments.  The 
crowd  exceeded  in  number  all  that 
was  ever  remembered  in  that  place, 
and  the  two  women  died  very  penitent, 
loudly  acknowledging  their  guilt,  tin 
that  they  had  suffered  Satan,  by  false 
promises,  to  beguile  from  them  their 
souls,  yet  repenting  them  bitterly  of 
their  intolerable  wickedness,  they 
trusted  to  find  grace,  and  they  cried 
to  her,  who  turned  away,  and  would 
not  so  much  as  look  towards  them — 
'*  Margaret  Hubert,  thou  art  black  as 
we ;  confess  thy  misdeeds  also,"  the 
crowd  shouting  and  reviling  her  ;  but 
sfie  showed  no  signs  of  contrition,  and 
shed  no  tears,  only  was  very  pale. 

Then  the  sheriff  approached  her. 


*  Probably  Keeling,  who  afterwards  was  Chief  Justioe, 
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and  said,  '' Margaret,  does  not  this 
move  thee?-  and  she  replied,  «*  Yes, 
to  grief,  that  thou  shonldst  have  in- 
flicted upon  me  this  further  pain. 
May  God  forgive  thee,  and  charge  not 
my  blood  upon  thy  head.* 

This  fell  out  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1679,  it  being  the  winter  assize. 
In  the  spring  following,  I,  visiting  my 
worshipful  friend,  Sir  John  Tallboys, 
who  lived  at  the  Grange,  about  twenty 
miles  from  ray  house,  the  rainister,  a 
very  worthy  person,  one  Mr.  Gresham, 
did  send  to  Sir  John,  saying,  that  a 
man,  who  was  a  stranger,  lay  dying  at 
a  lone  house,  about  a  mile  oif,  and 
longed  to  disburthen  his  mind  of  a 
matter  that  would  not  let  him  pass 
peacefully,  and  it  was  much  to  be 
wished  that  a  justice  of  peace  should 
take  down  the  matters  he  had  to  speak 
of.  Sir  John  having  the  gout,  I 
offered  to  go  in  his  place,  and  accom- 
panied the  parson  thither.  I  have 
here  preserved  a  faithful  copy  of  his 
words,  since  they  explain  the  history 
of  Dame  Margaret  Hubert,  heretofore 
set  down  in  my  diary : — 

"  I,  Walter  Philipson,  full  well  know- 
ing that  I  am  about  to  die,  and  wishing 
to  ease  my  conscience,  which  is  sore 
disturbed  with  a  heavy  crime,  do  so- 
lemnly make  oath  that  I  will  relate  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  only,  thereby  that 
the  guilty  may  be  punished,  and  the 
innocent  may  rest  in  peace : — 

I  was  violently  enamoured  of  Dame 
Margaret  Hubert,  she  being  a  fair 
widow,  and  having  a  good  estate — /, 
a  thoughtless  and  lewd  young  fellow, 
given  to  bad  companions  and  dissolute 
ways.  I  was  ever  reproved  by  Mar- 
garet, who  spoke  me  fair,  and  used 
gentle  words,  as  was  her  nature,  but 
would  heed  nothing  of  my  suit;  never- 
theless, whenever  I  could  in  any  man- 
ner win  to  her  presence,  I  still  wooed, 
though  I  seemed  never  the  nearer  to 
winning  her.  At  last,  being  wearied 
by  my  importunity,  and  fearing  her 
good  name  should  be  spoken  against, 
if  I  so  much  frequented  her  company, 
she  forbade  me  her  presence,  and 
when  I  desperately  waylaid  her,  to 
urge  my  love  once  more,  she  would 
not  speak  to  me. 

From  that  day  I  pondered  how  to 
fm  mj  ends,  and  at  last  Satan  sug* 


fested  to  my  wicked  mind  to  charge 
er  with  witchcraft,  only  meaning  by 
this  desperate  scheme  to  frighten  her 
into  terms  with  me. 

I  had  consorted  some  time  before 
with  Alice  Burt,  who  was  a  boKl,  bad 
girl  and  whom,  being  tired  of,  I  gave 
up,  when  I  fell  into  thb  frantic  passion 
for  Margaret.  I  spirited  this  lost 
creature  to  help  me  in  various  devices 
for  alarming  her  father's  family,  and 
they,  in  these  credulous  times,  easily 
believed  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
enemy  who  had  joined  with  the  devil. 
Alice  had  discovered  my  love  for  the 
widow,  and  womanly  jealousy  made 
her  hate  her  rival,  and  overstep  the 
limits  I  wished  to  set  to  my  plan. 

I  was  utterly  confounded  and  bewil- 
dered, when  I  found  so  great  a  cry 
raised  in  the  country,  and  that  Mar- 
garet was  in  prison.  Then  I  did 
indeed  bewail  my  baseness ;  but  there 
was  no  help.  I  trusted  that  she  would 
be  pronounced  guiltless,  and  her  con- 
demnation fell  upon  my  head  like  a 
thunderbolt.  There  was  a  week — 
only  one  week ;  but  that  would  have 
sufficed  to  save  her,  had  1  used  it  pro- 
perly ;  but  I  lost  two  days  in  vain 
debating  with  myself  how  to  act. 
Then  f  mounted  a  swift  horse,  and 
pursued  the  judge  who  tried  her  cause 
to  London.  I  told  him  the  real  facts, 
that  I  alone  was  guilty,  and  prayed  to 
be  sent  back  with  a  certificate  to  save 
her,  when  I  would  surrender  ray  body 
to  justice,  content  to  suffer  gladly  the 
weightiest  penalty  of  the  law,  so  she 
raight  be  spared. 

My  lord  judge  dealt  shortly  with 
me,  doubtless  holding,  that  to  reverse 
his  own  judgment,  how  good  cause 
soever  might  be  shown,  were  to  dis- 
credit his  wisdom.  Howbeit,  in  this 
desperate  emergency,  I  had  boldness 
to  apply  to  one,  who  had  been  of  my 
friends,  before  I  threw  away  good 
men's  friendship,  and  for  Dame  Mar- 
garet*s  sake,  he  sped  my  business.  A 
reprieve  was  granted ;  but  forasmuch 
as  some  forms  needed  to  be  observed, 
beside  a  special  messenger,  to  be  there- 
with despatched,  it  was  thought  meet 
that  I  should  hasten  first  upon  the 
way,  bearing  a  private  letter  to  the 
sheriff,  to  delay  matters  till  the  man- 
date of  the  judffe  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  due  &rm.  My  letter  was 
from  the  Lord  ■  ,  who  could  do 
more  thai>  this  to  hinder  jostioe,  if 
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need  were^  haTing  mightj  power  and 
estates  in  the  county.  So  I  mounted 
ID  J  good  8teed>  and  made  my  journey 
lumpily,  till  a  post  gelding,  for  on  the 
road  I  had  exchanged,  hoping  to  be 
farthered  thereby,  within  ten  miles  of 
Letcester,  cast  a  shoe.  The  frost 
being  hard  in  the  ground,  I  could  not 
speed  without,  so  stopped  at  the  first 
MDith's :  he  was  gone  to  the  town.  A 
little  child  told  me  it  was  to  be  the 
greatest  holiday  ever  known  in  those 
parts ;  '*  they  were  going  to  burn  that 
great  witch.  Dame  Margaret  Hubert." 
I  had  not  one  moment  to  spare;  I 
mged  my  good  horse ;  he  felt  lame ;  I 
mged  him  still ;  I  came  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  market-place :  the  coun- 
try folks  were  wedged  so  thick,  1 
eottld  win  no  further.  I  saw  over 
their  heads  a  white  form  seated  in  a 
high  chair,  and  near  it  burning  fag- 
gots. I  saw  dark  men  lead  that 
igore  from  its  place.  I  saw  no  more. 
1  shoated  that  1  brought  a  pardon.  I 
offered  gold  to  any  one  who  could 
oonrey  it  to  the  sheriff.  I  threw  my- 
sdf  among  the  crowd,  in  a  vain  endea- 
Toor  to  force  my  own  way.  I  reeled 
lod  fell,  and  was  trampled  under  foot. 


I  gave  all  I  possessed  to  the  wretches 
who  hound  her  to  the  stake,  for  a 
handful  of  ashes — all  that  remained  of 
her  I  so  cruelly  murdered.  I  wan- 
dsred.  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  stand, 
into  the  open  country,  and  met  Alice 
Burt,  from  whom  1  fled  as  from  a  de- 
mon. The  fever  having  left  me,  and 
mj  mind  being  clear,  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  the  stake,  and  joyfully  to  bear 
aoy  tortures  man  can  mflict,  if  you, 
who  are  honourable   and  worshipful 


ffentlemen,  will  see  the  memory  of 
Margaret  righted,  and  publish  over 
the  nation  this  confession.  And  for 
my  leman  Alice,  I  seduced  her ;  she 
was  a  perjured  and  guilty  wretch  ;  but 
/  made  her  so,  and  I  pray  she  may  es- 
cape a  heavy  judgment,  lest  her  blood 
also  should  rest  on  my  head.  I  have 
sinned,  and  must  bear  my  agony, 
though  none  can  tell  how  great  that 
is.  If  the  rev.  divine  who  hath  lis- 
tened to  this  can  embolden  me  to  pray 
to  God,  I  do  beseech  him  so  to  do ; 
hitherto  I  have  not  dared.  Surely 
there  is  no  forgiveness  for  me?  / 
must  not  pray  /" 

This  wretched  man  was  taken  in 
charge  of  the  constables  that  night» 
and  next  morning  betimes  they  carried 
him  towards  Leicester ;  but  he  fainted 
and  died  before  they  arrived  at  their 
journey's  end.  The  case  was  brought 
before  a  special  commission,  and  his 
body  judged  to  be  hanged  in  chains, 
with  great  ignominy.  This  affiur 
made  much  stir  in  the  country,  and  was 
the  cause  that  from  that  time  greater 
caution  was  observed  in  the  trial  of 
these  suspected  of  witchcraft,  seeing 
that  wicked  and  revengeful  persons 
might  otherwise  swear  falsely,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  guiltless. 

It  appearing  that  John  Burt  had 
been  entirely  deceived  by  his  daughter 
and  her  paramour,  he  was  discharged, 
but  lived  only  a  very  little  time  after 
his  said  daughter  was  hanged,  which 
punishment  she  justly  underwent.  A 
fair  marble  in  her  parish  church,  tes- 
tifies to  the  virtuous  life,  and  most  un- 
deserved death,  of  the  Dame  Margaret 
Hubert. 

**  Whom  Grod  assoil.*' 

A.  M.  H. 
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BIMKOCK'I  POBMt.« 


Ka&l  Joseph   Simrock,  one   of  the 
most  popular  of  the  second-rate  order 
of  German  poets,  was  born  on  the  28th 
of  Augustt  1802,  at  Bonn,  where  his 
fikther  followed  the  profession  of  a 
musician.     He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
entered  the  university  of  his  native 
city  in  1818,  where  he  soon  gave  indi- 
cations of  considerable  talent,  and  was 
favourably  noticed  by  his  instructors. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  two  important  offices   in 
succession  at  the  Prussian  court ;  but 
it   was  not  until  1827  that  his  first 
literary  work,  an  adaptation   of  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  attracted  public  at- 
tention towards  him  as  a  poet.     The 
success  of  this  work,  which  was  hon- 
cured  by  the  eulogy  of  Goethe  and 
other  distinguished  writers,  encouraged 
Simrock  to  bolder  efforts,  and  he  was 
rapidly  rising  among  the  elite  of  the 
intellectual  society  at  Berlin  when  an 
unfortunate  poem,  which  he  wrote  on 
the  Revolution   of   1830,  led   to  his 
temporary    expulsion   from    Prussia, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  subsistence 
elsewhere  through  the  medium  of  his 
literary  labours  alone.     He  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  publish  occasionally 
at  Berlin,  where,  in  1831,  he  brought 
out   his  "Sources   of    Shakespeare's 
Dramas,    being    a    series   of    Tales, 
Novels,  and  Legends,"  in  three  vols., 
which  were  edited  by  Echtenmayer  and 
Henschel,   and  formed  a  part   of  a 
larger  series,  comprehending  a  Library 
of  the  Romances  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries.   About  this  period  he  translated 
or  adapted  the  poems  of  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide,  the  Chaucer  of  Ger- 
many;  which  were  followed  by  the 
epic  of  Wieland  the  Smith,  a  poem  that 
attracted  much  attention  from   Cha.. 
misso  and  other  eminent  men,  but  did 


not  encreaae  the  celebrity  of  its  author 
with  the  mass  of  his  readers.  His  Le- 
gends of  the.Rhine,  published  in  1837, 
attained  a  much  greater  popularity, 
and  were  not  less  favourably  reviewed 
by  the  French  and  English  critics  than 
by  the  German.  Since  1839  Simrock 
has  edited,  in  conjunction  ^»t*^^  ^  k!" 
grath  and  Matzerath,  the  very  delight- 
ful  annual  entitled,  «  The  Rhme  Year- 
book of  Art  and  Poetry,'*  and  has  also 
produced  the  poems  of*'  Solomon  and 
Morolf."  *'  The  Seven  Wise  Masters, 
and  "  Henry  the  Lion,"  with  a  prose 
work  on  the  artistical  monuments  ot 
Saxony.  He  is  estabUshed,  we  believe, 
permanently  in  Bonn,  his  birth-place, 
living  there  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
petual intellectual  sunshine,  and  is  not 
more  admired  in  all  circles  for  m 
genius  than  beloved  by  bis  friends  for 
his  urbanity  of  manners  and  the  pecu- 
liar kindliness  and  tenderness  of  bw 
disposition.  , 

Simrock,  like  Uhland,  Kerner,  Tieck, 
and  the  other  leaders  or  pupils  of  tbe 
Romantic  School,  dedicates  himselt 
chiefly  to  the  illustration  of  the  usages 
and  feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
these  have  been  represented  by  the 
quaint  old  chroniclers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centurii  s.  Without  dis- 
playing the  deep  abstract  reverence  ot 
Herder,  or  shewing  such  a  knowled^ 
of  minute  detail  as  La  Motte  Fouque, 
he  surpasses  both  in  the  grace  and  viva- 
city of  his  style,  and  though  less  deeply 
devout  than  Schwab,  and  perhaps  not 
so  imaginative  in  his  notions  of  angeW 
and  spirits,  as  Kernar  his  religious  ten- 
dencies are,  we  think,  quite  as  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  his  works  as  they 
need  be.  The  poem  which  we  are 
about  to  quote  furnishes  a  fair  sample 
of  the  character  of  most  of  his  ballads. 


A   BOMANCE. 

The  Orafinn  Ella  lieth  a  captive  in  the  Raven  Tower, 
All  helpless  in  the  Raven  Tower  the  Griifinn  Ella  lay. 
All  helpless  and  despairful :  if  within  a  year  and  day 
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No  champion  came  to  break  her  bonds,  the  drooping  one  mnst  wed 
The  knight  who  held  her  thus  in  thrall,  her  guardian,  Kenelred, 
Who  rather  should  have  shielded  her,  the  iron  Keneh-ed, 
And  she  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

No  deliverer  cometh  to  rescue  her. 

Alas !  she  found  no  champion,  and  Spring  looked  glistening, 
Alas!  and  yet  no  champion,  none,  and  Summer  followed  Spring : 
Too  many  a  tale  the  Ritter-hosts  of  Waldenrose  could  tell 
Of  the  giant  might  of  Kenelred,  whose  life  was  charmed  of  Hell, 
Whose  lance  was  charmed  by  sorceries,  whose  body  by  salves  from  HelL 
And  they  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hoiirs. 

Wherefore  she  imploreth  God  for  succour. 

In  prayer  before  the  Crucifix  she  kissed  her  prison-floor, 
**  Almighty  Saviour,  slain  for  Man  1  thou  God  for  evermore  I 
To  Thee,  the  Hope  of  all  who  pine  in  suffering  and  duress— 
To  Thee  alone  I  look  for  help  in  this  my  sharp  distress  ! 
Oh,  show  me  a  road  of  refuge  from  the  pit  of  my  distress !" 
And  she  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Of  her  rosary  and  its  hell. 

On  her  white  neck  a  rosary  of  gold  and  pearl  did  rest, 
Wherefrom  a  tiny  silver  bell  hung  down  upon  her  breast. 
Which,  when  her  fingers  touched  it,  gave  out  a  tinkling  clear. 
Whose  wondrous  music  sweetly  thrilled  as  well  through  soul  as  ear— 
Its  wondrous  music  sweetly  thrilled  not  less  through  soul  than  ear. 
And  she  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Astolpho  mournethfor  his  ailing  mother. 

Now  Astolpho,  son  of  King  Bazarb,  lay  much  awake  at  night. 
He  dearly  loved  his  mother  ;  yea,  he  lived  but  in  her  sight ; 
And  a  tender  sorrow  pierced  him,  pierced  his  bosom  as  a  knife. 
For  he  knew  that  she  was  stricken  with  a  weariness  of  Life, 
A  yearning  for  the  Better  Land,  a  weariness  of  Life. 
And  he  sighed, 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  the  tinkling  of  the  Grilfinns  bell  cometh  on  his  ear  by  night. 

And,  as  he  lay  unrestful,  half  awake  and  half  asleep. 
Sang  in  his  ear  the  tinklings  of  that  bell  so  sweet  and  deep. 
And  therewith  a  voice  lamenting,  but  he  wist  not  what  it  spoke. 
Long  thus  he  listened,  spell-bound,  then  suddenly  awoke. 
All  night  he  thus  lay  motionless,  and  first  with  dawn  awoke. 
And  he  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Night  after  night  he  heareth  it. 

And  every  night,  and  all  night  long,  so  lay  he  slumber-bound  ; 
And  every  night  and  all  night  long  the  same  low  tinkling  sound. 
And  the  same  strange  dolesome  accents,  knelled  in  his  tranced  ears ; 
And  every  morning,  when  he  awoke,  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 
He  heard  his  heart  a- beating,  and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 
And  he  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 
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He  asketh  Father  Romatdd  to  explain  the  mystery. 

So,  to  the  holy  moDk,  Romauld,  who  knew  all  mysteries. 
The  marvellous  tale  at  last  he  told,  on  hare  and  hended  knees. 
**  What  may  they  mean  ?'*  he  asked,  <'good  father,  this  lament  and  hell? 
All  night  they  haunt  my  slumbers,  all  day  my  thoughts  as  well — 
All  day  they  trouble  my  waking  thoughts,  all  night  my  dreams  as  well. 
And  I  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours.** 

The  Father  telleth  him  that  he  is  the  Or&finvLS  destined  avenger. 

"  My  son,**  the  monk  made  answer,  "  the  lament  and  bell  are  those 
Of  that  ill-entreated  lady,  Grafinn  Ella,  of  Waldenrose  ; 
And  thou  art  her  doomed  avenger,  for  she  suffereth  grievous  wrong 
At  the  hands  of  her  captor,  Kenelred,  a  pitiless  knight  and  strong. 
She  suffereth  much  from  Kenelred,  a  pitiless  knight  and  strong. 
And  she  sighs. 
Sadly  sighs,  ever  sighs,  through  the  Dight*s  long  hours. 

And  prophesieth  unto  him  his  future  fortune, 

**  Him,  that  successful  traitor,  thou  shalt  fight  and  overcome  ; 
And  thou  shalt  wed  the  damosel,  and  make  her  halls  thy  home. 
As  Knight  of  the  Swan  thy  band  and  heart  on  her  thou  shalt  bestow ; 
And  whence  thou  comest,  and  who  thou  art,  not  thou  thyself  shalt  know ! 
What  name  thou  bearest,  and  who  thou  art,  not  even  thyself  shalt  know. 
Who  hast  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours  ! 

But  annexeth  unto  his  prophecy  a  solemn  warning, 

"  But,  woe  to  her  peace  of  soul  and  thine  if  once  she  question  thee ! 
In  that  calamitous  moment  thou  again  art  fatally  free — 
Again  the  gloom  of  by-gone  years  shall  overdark  thy  lot. 
And,  ghost-like,  shall  come  back  to  thee  all  eriefs  thou  hadst  forgot — 
Like  spectres  shall  come  back  to  thee  the  griefs  thou  hadst  forgot. 
Thou  shalt  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night*s  long  hours  1" 

A  swan  cometh  over  the  sea  for  the  Prince, 

Up  rose  the  youth  with  another  soul,  and  angel  strength  of  frame. 

««  What,  ho  !*'  he  cried,  «*  my  squire,  my  steed  I     Quick — hither  !'*     But 

neither  came ; 
And,  in  lieu  of  both,  a  silver  swan,  attached  by  a  golden  band 
To  a  radiant  fairy  boat  of  pearl,  came  swimming  towards  the  land. 
He  saw  a  swan  siol  over  the  sea,  and  speedily  near  the  land. 
And  he  sighed. 
Softly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Who  embarketh  in  a  boat  of  pearl 

"  Ah,  so !  I  know  thee,  beauteous  bird,  I  know  thine  errand !"  he  cried. 
**  In  thy  fairy  boat  shall  I  pleasantly  float  to  the  home  of  my  destined  bride  I 
Thou  gracious  Wind,  I  bid  thee  be  kind  till  the  break  of  another  day !" 
Then  lightly  stepped  he  into  the  boat,  and  joyously  fared  away. 
So  lightly  stepped  he  into  the  boat,  and  joyously  fared  away. 
Yet  he  sighed. 
Softly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

The  Orafinn  is  taunted  by  her  captor,  Sir  Kenelred, 

The  Year  of  grace  was  over,  and  the  doomiii]  Day  was  come. 
Sir  Kenebred  sought  the  Raven  Tower,  the  Grilfinn's  lonely  home. 
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"  How  gayest  thou  now,  fair  devotee  T* — so  ran  his  taunting  speech — 
<*  Where  dawns  the  help  from  Heaven  or  Man  thy  whining  prayers  beseech? 
Forsaken  art  thou  by  the  Heaven  thine  idle  prayers  beseech  !** 
And  she  sighed^ 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed^  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

Who  giveth  her  some  unacceptable  advice. 

**  Thy  sighs  are  lost  in  the^whistling  winds  that  wander  about  these  halls ;  « 
Thy  tears  are  borne  away  on  the  waves  that  wash  thy  prison- walls. 
Best  learn  at  length  to  love  the  man  thou  hast  in  vain  abhorred. 
And  greet  with  countenance  of  smiles  thy  future  Spouse  and  Lord. 
Best  meet  with  blandishments  and  smiles  thy  future  Spouse  and  Lord.*' 
But  she  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night*s  long  hours. 

But  now  the  Swan  draweth  near  the  land. 

When,  hark  I  a  sweet,  soft  melody,  like  mingled  flute  and  song. 
And  the  silver  Swan  comes  o'er  the  wave,  still  drawing  the  boat  along. 
The  vision  seems  to  fascinate  the  tyrant  Kenelred's  gaze. 
While  newborn  hope  is  blended  with  his  victim's  deep  amaze. 
A  thousand  trembling  hopes  are  blended  with  her  first  amaze. 
She  had  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  ever  sighed,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  the  Prince  addresseth  Ella, 

The  whole  night  long  the  Prince  had  lain  unsl umbering  on  his  shield. 

But  now,  as  one  whose  laurels  grew  as  yet  on  the  battle-field. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  while  his  pale  blue  sword  rayed  out  in  the  morning 

beam. 
And,  glancing  up  at  the  captive's  Tower,  he  spake  as  in  a  dream — 
Upraising  his  eyes  to  the  Raven  Tower,  he  spake  as  in  a  dream — 
While  he  sighed 
As  so  oft  he  had  sighed  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

He  acquainteth  her  with  his  purpose, 

"  Thou  wronged  and  suffering  maiden,  I  lift  my  voice  to  thee  I 
I  come  to  crush  the  Oppressor  and  set  the  Prisoner  free ; 
The  Mighty  One  thou  callest  on,  beholding  thy  bitter  woe. 
Hath  sent  the  Nameless  Knight  of  the  Swan  to  lay  thy  tyrant  low. 
He  sends  the  Nameless  Knight  of  the  Swan  to  lay  thy  tyrant  low  ! 
Thou  hast  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  not  in  vain,  through  the  night's  long  hours  1 

And  hiddeth  her  he  of  good  cheer. 

**  Medreams  I  have  met  that  face  before,  though  where  I  cannot  tell. 
And  through  my  soul  still  thrill  and  toll  the  mournful  tones  of  thy  bell. 
Fear  nothing,  therefore,  noble  dame :  the  Power  that  sees  thee  pine 
Was  never  yet  invoked  in  vain  by  prayers  and  tears  like  thine. 
Can  never  long,  remain  unmoved  by  prayers  and  tears  like  thine. 
Thou  hast  sighed. 
But  shalt  sigh  never  more  through  the  night's  long  hours." 

After  which  he  dismisteth  the  Stcan. 

Then,  bowing  low  before  the  Fair,  as  ever  beseems  the  Brave, 
He  turned  once  more  to  the  silver  Swan,  and  pointed  o'er  the  wave. 
And  the  gentle  bird,  with  a  grace  that  Art  would  vainly  essay  to  limn. 
Sailed  back  till  itself  and  the  pearly  boat  were  lost  in  the  offing  dim, 
Sailed  back  again  till  its  boat  of  pearl  was  lost  to  the  eyes  of  him 
Who  had  sighed 
Ever  sighed,  sadly  sighed^  through  the  nigbt%  long  hours. 
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A  colloquy  enmeih  between  the  rival  knights. 

**  What  meanest  thou,  foolhardy  stripling?"  cried  Sir  Renelred. 
**  Put  up  thy  sword  :  I  pity  thee,  and  would  not  strike  thee  dead  1" — 
*•  Nor  shalt  thou,  haughty  knight,"  returned  the  youthful  hero,  "  sith 
I  put  not  up  my  sword  till  I  have  hewn  down  thee  therewith. 
I  first  put  up  my  sword  when  I  have  hewn  down<thee  therewith! 
-     I  have  sighed. 
Ever  sighed  for  this  day  through  tho  night's  long  hours.*' 

Which  leadeth  to  a  serious  quarrel. 

So,  blade  to  blade,  in  deadly  fight,  as  foemen  fierce  they  stood, 
And  sparks  flashed  from  their  armour  bright,  like  drops  of  burning  blood. 
And  Grafinn  Ella  wept  for  joy  or  trembled  with  dismay 
As  now  Sir  Kenebred  and  now  the  Knight  of  the  Swan  gave  way, 
For  now  the  giant  Renelred  and  now  the  Prince  gave  way. 
And  she  sighed, 
Ever  sighed,  sadly  sighed,  through  the  long,  long  hours. 

And  the  Prince  killeth  Sir  Kenelred. 

And  even  till  noon  hung  doubtful  the  issue  of  the  fight. 
When  suddenly  the  youth's  fair  face  shone  with  a  blinding  light. 
And  like  the  bolt  of  heaven  came  down  the  weapon  in  his  hand. 
And  the  lifeblood  of  the  traitor  knight  made  red  the  yellow  strand. 
The  Grafinn  saw  her  tyrant's  lifeblood  redden  the  yellow  strand. 
She  had  sighed. 
Sadly  sighed,  not  in  vain,  through  the  night's  long  hours  1 

Whereupon  he  (the  Prince)  is  led  in  triumph  into  the  castle. 
Then  rose  a  shout  of  thunder  from  the  guards  and  vassal  throng, 
Who,  hailing  the  youth  as  one  from  Heaven,  had  watched  the  combat 

long. 

They  bore  him  into  the  castle,  and  he  knelt,  but  could  not  speak. 

Before  the  rescued  Grafinn,  till  she  stooped  and  kissed  Lis  cheek. 

He  knelt  before  the  Grafinn,  and  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  cheek. 

They  had  sighed. 

Sadly  sighed,  not  in  vain,  through  the  night's  long  hours ! 

And  the  Orafinn  proposeth  marriage  to  him. 

**  Brave  youth,  refresh  thee  now  with  wine,  and,  as  an  humble  boon, 
I  deck  thy  hands  with  silver  gands,  thy  feet  with  golden  shoon. 
The  Church  anon  shall  make  us  one  in  Wedlock's  holy  bands. 
And  thine  shall  be  fair  Waldenrose,  its  castle-halls  and  lands. 
Fair  Waldenrose,  the  Raven  Tower,  these  castles,  lakes,  and  lands. 
Thou  hast  sighed. 
But  shalt  sigh  never  more  through  the  night's  lone  hours  1" 

He  modestly  affecteth  to  decline  such  an  honour. 
**  Oh,  lady,  thus  to  gaze  on^hee  far  overpays  my  pains. 
But  bound  to  me  thou  must  not  be,  not  even  by  silken  chains ! 
No  herald  knows  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  and  I  am  nought  beside. 
Thou  wouldst  but  blush  to  call  thyself  a  nameless  warrior's  bride, 
Wouldst  weep  to  hear  men  mock  thee  as  a  nameless  losel's  bride. 
Thou  wouldst  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours."  ' 

But  she  renewetk  her  suit. 

"  If  men  mock  true  affection,  upon  them  alight  the  shame  1 
The  Valiant  Man  creates  himself  a  lineage  and  a  name. 
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As  Knight  of  the  Swan>  O,  brave  young  man  1  thou  laidest  my  tyrant  low  ; 
My  destiny  and  thine  are  one,  and  more  I  would  not  know. 
My  fate,  in  fine,  is  blent  with  thine>  and  more  I  would  not  know, 
Lest  I  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night*s  long  hours." 

Wherefore  he  accordeth  a  reluctant  assent, 

"  Oh,  lady,  noble-souled  as  fair,  and  both  without  a  peer ! 
My  life  has  passed,  as  a  vision  from  the  memory  of  a  seer. 
And  whence  I  come,  and  who  I  am,  I  guess  no  more  than  thou. 
Too  late,  perchance,  thou  mayest  repent  thy  plighted  marriage  vow. 
Pray  Heaven  thou  mayest  not  yet  repent  thy  plighted  marriage  vow. 
And  so  sigh. 
Sadly  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours  l" 

She  assureth  him  of  her  love. 

"  Repent,  heroic  stranger  ?     No !  till  life  itself  depart. 
Thine  image  will  rest  enshrined  upon  the  altar  of  my  heart. 
True  love  is  faithful  evermore,  through  glory  and  disgrace." 
Yet,  as  she  spake,  a  shadow  flitted  o*er  her  lovely  face. 
The  shadow  of  a  moment  flitted  o'er  her  lovely  face. 
She  had  sighed. 
Sighed  so  soft,  and  so  long,  through  the  night's  lone  hours ! 

They  are  married,  and  lice  happily  together, 

0  I  brilliant  was  the  marriage,  and  the  bridal  days  were  bright ; 
And  noons  of  rapture  came  and  went,  and  summers  of  calm  delight. 
The  Nameless  Knight  and  his  cherished  spouse  had  overlived  their  cares. 
The  blessed  sun  illumined  not  a  happier  home  than  theirs, 
liiumined  not  from  court  to  cot  a  happier  home  than  theirs. 
Who  had  sighed, 
Sighed  so  oft,  and  so  long,  through  the  night's  lone  hours. 

And  eighteen  years  afterwards  the  Prince  mdketh  presents  to  his  sons. 

So  glided  by  eighteen  glad  years  ;  and  then  stood  side  by  side. 

In  Waldenrose,  three  beauteous  boys,  their  gallant  father's  pride. 

His  pale  blue  sword  he  gave  to  one,  to  another  his  bugle-horn  ; 

And  his  hawk  to  the  youngest,  his  favourite  son,  for  sport  in  the  woods 

at  mom. 
His  hawk  to  the  youngest,  his  favourite  boy,  for  sport  in  the  early  mom. 
Never  then 
Sighed  he  once,  as  of  old,  through  the  m'ght's  long  hours  J 

But  the  dark  time  is  now  at  hand. 

But  woe  to  him  who  builds  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  Love  1 
What,  though  awhile  the  gorgeous  fabric  wooes  the  heaven  above. 
The  darker  hours  descend  at  last  with  stormy  winds  and  rain. 
And  Night  beholds  the  marvel  strewn  in  ruins  o'er  the  plain. 
In  ruins  lie  the  husband's  hopes  on  Life's  deserted  plain. 
And  he  sighs. 
Sadly  sighs,  ever  sighs,  through  the  night's  long  hours  ! 

The  Orafinn  seemeth  glad  to  see  the  presents, 

"  Ah,  yes  1"  the  mother  softly  sighed  ;  and  while  she  sighed  she  smiled^^ 
"  Ah,  yes,  in  sooth  a  princely  gift  befits  a  prince's  child. 
By  sword  and  hawk  and  bugle-horn  is  known  the  gentle  blood. 
As  Minnesinger  by  his  lute,  or  beadsman  from  his  hood — 
As  minstrel  by  his  lute  and  Jay,  or  beadsman  from  his  hood." 
And  she  sighed 
Once  agidn,  as  of  old  through  the  night's  long  hours. 
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But  hinteth  at  something  more  essential  for  the  boys, 

**  But  more  than  this  is  needful  for  our  children's  future  fame. 
The  artizan,  yea,  even  the  serf,  inherits  his  father's  name. 
These  youths  have  lofty  destinies  ;  each  soon  will  seek  his  own. 
Thou  canst  not  bid  them  wander  forth  descentless  and  unknown  ? 
Thou  surely  wouldst  not  send  them  forth  descentless  and  unknown  ? 
They  should  sigh, 
Should  but  sigh,  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours  !** 

The  Prince^  hearing  her,  comes  into  a  transitional  state,  between  his  New  Life 

and  his  Old, 

^       All  pale  and  motionless  as  marble  stood  the  Nameless  One. 

Well  heard  he  "What  the  dame  had  said,  yet  word  he  answered  none. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  and  seemed  to  pierce,  like  swords, 
Its  features  for  the  meaning  which  he  found  not  in  her  words. 
He  seemed  to  read  her  features  for  the  meaning  of  her  words. 
And  she  sighed. 
As  of  old  she  had  sighed  through  the  night*s  long  hours. 

Thereupon  she  questioneth  him  as  to  who  he  is, 

"  Nay,  love,"  she  said,  albeit  she  felt  she  blenched  beneath  his  gaze, 
'*  I  would  not  cloak  one  thought  of  mine  in  dark  or  doubtful  phrase. 
Speak  out  at  length  I  Who  mayest  thou  be  ?  W  hence  camest  thou  at  first  ? 
Our  children  shall  not  walk  the  world  as  base-born  and  accurst  I 
The  world  shall  never  brand  mt  sons  as  base-born  and  accurst. 
Till  they  sigh. 
Sigh  and  weep,  for  despair,  through  the  night's  long  hours  !" 

The  spell  is  now  dissolved. 

The  wretched  father  struck  his  brow  ;  a  low,  half-smothered  cry 

Broke  from  his  lips,  and  wildly  glanced  around  his  tearless  eye. 

«*  Oh,  Heaven!"  he  groaned,  "my  mother  I — my  poor  mother! — my 

torn  heart  \ 
Wife  1  Ella!  the  false  dream  b  over  I     Thou  and  I  must  part  I 
The  false  dream  is  for  ever  over !     Thou  and  I  must  part  I 
We  shall  sigh. 
Ever  sigh,  thou  and  I,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

He  biddeth  her  farewelL 

"  Farewell  to  thee,  thy  sons,  thy  halls ! — yet  still  a  kind  farewell ! 
I  call  not  thee  the  sorceress — mine  own  sins  wove  the  spell 
That  bound  so  long  my  sleeping  soul,  and  is  broken  only  now. 
Youth,  Love,  and  mine  own  godless  heart — these  wrought  the  work — 

not  thou ! 
My  murmuring  and  rebellious  heart — this  wrought  the  work — not  thou ! 
But,  enough ! 
I  shall  sigh>  ever  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

And  informeth  her  who  he  is, 

**  Thou  seest  in  me  the  Prince  Astolfo,  son  of  Ring  Bazarb. 
I  came  not  hither  with  lordly  pomp,  or  clad  in  jewelled  garb ; 
But  our  boys  are  sprung  of  a  royal  race,  renowned  from  time  of  yore. 
God  guard  them  now,  for  they  or  thou  shall  never  behold  me  more  1 
God  shield  them  now,  for  they  or  thou  shall  never  behold  me  more  I 


snail  siffb, 
Ever  sigh,  sadly  sigh,  through  the  night's  long  hours  I" 


I  shall  sigh, 

igh  the  night's  long  1 
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He  then  smUth  away  once  more. 

Again  he  stood  by  the  sounding  sea,  as  Night  was  gathering  dark. 
There  floated  near  the  gloomy  beach  an  oarless  ebony  bark. 
**  Alas !"  he  sighed,  as  he  stepped  therein,  and  slowly  drifted  away, 
«*  I  voyage  again  through  a  sleepless  night  to  the  dawn  of  Another  Day. 
I  voyage^again  through  the  desert  Night  to  the  dawn  of  Another  Day." 
And  he  sighed, 
Ever  sighed,  sadly  sighed  through  the  night's  long  hours. 

But  his  fortunes  thenceforth  are  enveloped  in  darkness. 

And  thus  in  sorrow  departed  he,  but  whither  who  may  know  ? 
Locked  up  in  his  own  deep  soul  thenceforward  lay  his  Life  of  Woe. 
The  Night  has  closed,  the  Voyage  is  over  many  and  many  a  year  ; 
But  on  what  Mom,  and  off  what  Shore,  did  the  Other  Day  appear  ? 
The  Night  is  past ;  but  where  and  when  did  the  Other  Dawn  appear  ? 
And  his  sighs. 
Did  they  end,  and  for  aye,  with  the  Night's  long  hours  ? 

Is  this  poem,  however,  a  romance  safest  to  conclude  that  Simrock  did 
or  an  allegory  ? — or  is  it  partly  one  not  contemplate  reading  "  a  gpreat 
and  partly  the  other?  'There  are  moral  lesson"  to  the  world  by  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  tale,  though  the  tinge  of  alle- 
answer  to  these  questions.  We  may  gory  by  which  it  is  coloured  redeems 
suppose  Kenelred,  the  ''pitiless knight  it  from  the  category  of  the  common 
•nd  strong,"  to  personify  Conscience,  order  of  ballads, 
who  holds  in  thrall,  Ella,  or  Pleasure,  Among  the  romances  comprised  in 
until  the  time  shall  arrive  when  he  the  volume  before  us  we  meet  with 
can  lawfully  ally  himself  with  her,  and  the  melancholy  legend  of  **  Stavoren," 
in  this  case  Astolpho  may  fairly  sym-  which  Wetzel,  and  probably  others  of 
bolise  Youth,  who  overcomes  Con-  the  German  poets,  had  versified  he- 
science,  and  then  lapses  into  a  lethargy  fore  Simrock.  Our  readers  will  find 
from  which  he  is  only  to  be  aroused  a  fair  translation  of  it  by  the  late  la- 
by  the  inner  voice  which  demands  of  mented  Mr.  Merivale  in  a  former 
him,  "  Whence  earnest  thou  f  Whither  number  of  this  Magazine.*  It  is, 
goest  thou  f  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  however,  rather  too  diffuse  a  poem  ; 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven  f*  Biit  why  and  Simrock,  in  common  with  most 
ihould  the  monk  Romauld,  who  must  writers  of  a  purely  lyrical  genius,  is 
represent  Religion,  send  forth  Astolpho  more  successful  in  his  shorter  compo- 
upon  an  impious  enterprise  ?  And  if  sitions.  We  extract  a  little  fragment 
Astolpho's  sons  are  significative  of  his  of  Goethian  philosophy,  the  moral  of 
sios,  and  if  he  forsake  these  for  ever,  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the 
why  are  we  left  in  doubt  of  his  salva-  first  man  that  ever  idly  dreamed  of 
tion  ?  Here  are  marked  inconsisten-  ameliorating  his  condition  by  exchang- 
cies.      On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps,  ing  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  luxury. 

In  my  lowly  fisher's  loghouse 

By  the  deep  resounding  seaside. 
Though  scarce  larger  than  a  doghouse. 

Long  did  sweet  Content  and  Peace  hide. 
Wave-and-rain*soaked  night  and  morrow. 

Clad  besides  in  coarse  apparel. 
Lived  I,  nathless,  free  from  sorrow 

As  the  Cynic  in  his  barrel  I 

•  Vol.  XVIIL  page  285,  September,  1841. 
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Till,  one  gusty  day  in  Springtime, 

I  continuing  still  to  fish  on, 
Twelve  gold  chains,  whose  rings  were  linked,  I'm 

Sore  afraid,  for  my  perdition. 
Lodged  within  my  net !     Oh,  nothing 

Save  the  Best  would  thenceforth  do  me. 
Dainty  fare  and  city  clothing. 

And  a  mansion  warm  and  roomy  I 

Since  that  day  I  keep  a-dodging 

To  and  fro  in  search  of  some  one 
Who  will  share  my  luck  and  lodging. 

This  dead  life  doth  so  benumb  one ! 
Pm  grown  wretched  !     Was  it  only 

So  to  mope  that  Mankind  were  made  ? 
No ! — my  soul  must  feel  thus  lonely 

Till  I  catch  some  pretty  mermaid  I 

Simrock  wishes  to  set  off  his  cha-  gentleman   of  him — he  would  meta- 

racters  to  advantage,  but  he  has  his  morphose  him  into  a  Ritter,  only  he 

own  notions  as  to  how  he  must  do  this.  can't,  quite.    Where  our  poet's  heroes 

Schiller  would  have  made  this  fisher-  are  not  "  born  to  greatness,*'  it  must 

man  display  his  heroism  towards  the  somehow   or  another  be  *' thrust  on 

victims  of  a  shipwreck,  and  Chamisso  them."     And  what  is  better,  they  are 

might  have  represented  him  industri-  all  paragons  of  virtue,  and  their  worst 

ously  mending  his  nets  of  a  winter's  tribulations  only  serve  in  the  end  to 

evening,  while  *'  a  most  ancient  and  enhance  the  lustre  of  their  good  quali- 

fishlike  smell"  issued  from  the  frying-  ties.     Ex,  gr, 
pan  at  his  elbow.     Simrock  makes  a 

lobe  anir  ^litCnntHi. 

''  Gentle  Fraiilein,  with  those  eyes  of  mildness. 

And  that  mien  of  bland  benignity, 
How  shall  I,  a  man  of  wrath  and  wildness. 

Earn  the  love  of  one  like  thee  ? 
All-too-dazzlingly  beside  the  pallor 

Of  my  brow  shines  out  thy  features'  light. 
If  I  win  thee  it  must  be  by  valor. 

By  my  prowess  in  the  fight :" — 

Spake  Sir  Guy — then,  bounding  on  his  steed,  he 

Sought  the  corse-fed  fields  of  Maldenzell, 
Where  for  twenty  moons  his  blow  brought  speedy 

Death  to  all  on  whom  it  fell. 
Ogled  was  he  oft  by  many  a  bright  eye. 

And  addressed  in  many  a  silver  tone. 
Till,  one  day,  a  sabre  cleft  his  right  eye, 

Leaving  him  the— left  alone  1 

How  he  wept  the  loss  of  this  (the  c\eK)  eye 

Few  can  think :  he  wept,  and  still  wept  on. 
Till  he  fairly  wept  away  his  left  eye. 

So  that  both  eyes  now  were  gone. 
**  Now,  in  sooth,"  he  sighed,  "  I  am  the  *  Oyster 

Crossed  in  love,'  and  mine  intended  spouse 
Would  but  loathe  me."     So  he  sought  a  cloister. 

And  prepared  to  take  the  vows. 
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Ah !  how  ill  he  read  the  heart  of  Woman  ! 

To  the  cloister  hied  the  Fraiilein  fair, 
And  she  spake, ''  1  count  thee,  Knight,  no  true  man 

If  thou  now  shave  off  thj  hair  I 
We  are  hath  hlind :  if  thou  canst  not  see  me 

I,  in  turn,  can  see  no  change  in  thee. 
Unto  me  thine  eyes  were  always  beamj. 

And,  till  death,  will  always  be  !*' 

Who  shall  paint  the  rapture  of  the  Ritter  ? 

He  was  blest !     The  nuptial-knot  was  tied. 
And  whate'er  his  heart  had  known  of  bitter 

"^'anished  as  he  kissed  his  bride. 
"Love  not  only  veils  his  own  too  tender 

Eyes,*'  he  said,  **  my  Mabel,  but  we  find. 
Thou  and  I,  that  he  can  also  render 

Even  Wife  and  Husband  blind !" 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  there  consideration  of  beings  destined  to  an 
is  something  inconsistent  in  the  light-  immortality  of  glory  or  of  ruin.  Men 
Dess  of  tone  with  which  the  Hitter  of  strong  minds  always  jest  on  their 
alludes  to  his udisfor tunes,  as  contrasted  own  disasters  ;  and  their  levity  is  not 
with  the  intensity  of  anguish  they  ap-  the  less  sincere  because,  while  it  flashes 
pear  to  occasion  him.  But  herein  up  from  the  clearest  depths  of  the  in- 
ali»o  lurks  a  covert  moral.  We  de-  tellect,  the  poor,  weak,  blind  heart  re- 
tect  in  it  a  sort  of  quiet,  unobtrusive,  pudiates  it  as  profane  and  foreign. 
Germanesque  inculcation  of  the  truth.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
that  however  deeply  we  may  feel  the  fessed  that  Simrock  often  treats  his 
sufferings  incidental  to  our  probation-  theme  after  a  fashion  peculiar  to  him- 
ary  state  on  earth,  our  understanding,  self.  The  lovers  of  quaint  conceits 
after  all,  accepts  them  for  what  they  will  admire  the  following :  others  may 
really  are — trines  unworthy  the  serious  possibly  conceive  it  ctpropos  de  rien : — 

The  story  ran  that  Cold  and  Hunger 

Had  killed  celestial  Poesy ; 
So  sonnetteer  and  ballad-monger 

Prepared  to  inter  her  decently. 

They  cast  about  for  gold  and  silver. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  could  meet  with  none 

To  beg  or  borrow,  buy  or  pilfer. 

Since  She  who  gave  them  worth  was  gone  I 

They  then  sent  out  for  balms  and  ointment 
Wherewith  to  sweeten  corpse  and  pall. 

But  only  met  fresh  disappointment. 
For  no  such  salves  were  sold  at  all  I 

Well,  then,  at  least  one  wreath  of  roses  ?— 
In  vain  I     Decay  had  bared  the  bowers. 

«<  Deep  in  my  breast,"  sighed  Earth,  '*  reposes 
The  soul  of  Summer  and  her  flowers !" 

Howbeit,  they  bore  along  the  body 

From  town  to  town,  by  hill  and  plain, 
Till  every  couplet-spinning  noddy 

Throughout  the  land  had  joined  the  train.  ] 

They  reached  the  grave  'mid  gloom  and  thunder ; 
Fair  Nature's  Book  seemed  turned  to  prose ; 
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When,  ]o  1  an  all-confounding  wonder  I-. 
The  Dead  One  burst  her  bands,  and  rose  I 

*'  What  means  this  mummery  ?"  she  demanded, 
**  What  pantomime  is  this  I  view  ?"— , 
And,  as  she  spoke,  her  form  expanded. 
And  filled  the  world  with  Light  anew. 

"  You  ope  my  mausoleum*s  portal  ? 

Begone,  ye  fools  I  jou  know  not  Me ! 
The  Dead  can  ne*er  inter  the  Immortal, 
Nor  poetasters  Poesy  I 

*'  Begone  I  Plough — cobble — weave — but  never  . 
Invoke  again  My  name  in  prayer  I 
I  live,  live  everywhere  and  ever. 
But  you  are  dead,  and  always  were  1" 

Simrock  is  rather  partial  to  tales  literature  of  all  countries.     W  e  select 

and  legends  concerning  the  Water-  a  ballad  on  the  subject  of  her  marine 

fays — beings,  we  believe,  met  with  in  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Nixies, 
the  marvellous  portion  of  the  romantic 

Clfre  <!gtueeit  o(  tjbe  0iyiH. 

A   BALLAD. 

Away,  away,  from  his  castle  halls  the  Graf  of  Dormel  rode. 
He  left  the  Lady  Blanche  in  tears,  and  sought  his  leman's  abode. 

**  A  sad,  a  sated  soul  is  mine ;  I  weary  of  home  and  wife. 

Oh,  show  me  thy  face,  fair  Eglantine,  for  thou  art  my  life  of  life  I" 

She  gave  him  kiss  again  for  kiss  ;  the  night  glid  by  too  soon  ; 

And  when  the  sun  stood  white  in  heaven  they  thought  they  saw  the  moon. 

**  Oh,  fairest  woman  in  many  lands,  thou  more  than  spouse  to  me. 
No  lover  could  woo  another  love  that  ever  laid  eyes  on  thee !" — 

— **  Ah !  so  thou  deemest,8o  thou  dreamest  $  would  I  could  read  thy  heart  I 
But  hear  a  btai*tling  secret  now,  and  ponder  it  when  we  part. 

**  Thou  leavest  one  who  leaves  the  earth,  and  winds  her  viewless  ways 
To  her  crystal  halls  in  the  silent  seas,  among  the  Water-fays. 

"  All  wondrous  things  the  poet*8  eye  hath  ever  in  slumber  seen 
Appear  within  my  palace-walls,  for  I  am  the  Nixies'  Queen. 

f*  We  are  Living  Souls,  my  nymphs  and  I,  unsullied  bv  earthly  leaven. 

Our  feelings  are  fires  that,  kindled  once,  must  bum  while  Heaven  is  Heaven. 

*'  A-lightening  through  the  dome  of  thy  life  in  inward  vision  I  see 
Power,  glory,  treasure,  and  long  long  years,  an  thou  be  true  to  me. 

*<  But,  an  thou  break  thy  plighted  troth,  O  Graf,  the  worst  is  come ; 
A-darking  the  dome  of  my  being  I  see  a  deathless  martyrdom  I 

**  I  mourn  alone,  alone  for  ever,  alone  for  ever  in  vain ; 
And  as  for  thee  thy  very  soul  will  be  rent,  I  fear,  in  twain ! 

**  In  the  banquet-hall,  amid  thy  mirth,  in  the  wine-rich  hours  of  night. 
Beside  thy  bride,  a  Phantom  Sign  shall  suddenly  strike  thy  sight ! 
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"  And  thoQ  shftlt  hear  the  wailful  cry  of  hit  spirit  then  and  there, 
Bat  when  three  days  are  over  thou  and  I  snail  meet  elsewhere" 

With  many  a  fond  caress  the  Graf  renewed  his  fatal  vows. 
Then  took  his  way  to  his  lonely  home  and  doubly  lonely  spouse. 

Next  morn  he  sprang  on  his  courser,  to  chase  with  hound  and  horn 
The  deer  o'er  the  hius  of  Dormel  and  marches  of  Uderthorn. 

By  day  was  his  dwelling  the  greenwood,  by  night  his  couch  the  grass. 

Till  the  bright  blood  sang  in  his  veins  again,  and  his  brow  grew  clear  as  glass. 

But  lo !  on  the  seventh  morning  his  faithful  henchman  Mark 
Stood  aU  on  sudden  before  him,  and  his  face  was  trist  and  dark. 

**  I  bring  thee  dolorous  tidings,  Herr  Graf,"  he  sadly  said, 
*'  I  bring  thee  dolorous  tidings,  the  Lady  Blanche  is  dead  I" 

They  might  be  dolorous  tidings,  but  scarce,  methinks,  for  him. 
None  saw  him  droop ;  no  eye  beheld  the  light  of  his  looks  grow  dim. 

A  week  he  abode  in  the  castle,  till  the  funeral  rites  were  past. 

Then  rode  he  again  to  the  Nixie- Queen's,  as  one  that  was  free  at  last. 

She  gave  him  beauty  and  prowess,  and  blood  like  bubbling  wine. 
She  made  his  blow  as  the  lightning  when  it  blasts  the  giant  pine. 

Ere  yet  the  summer  had  wasted,  his  fame  eclipsed  romance. 

And  none  but  they  who  courted  death  dared  meet  him  lance  to  lance. 

So  often  the  Raiser's  daughter  bound  his  brows  with  a  chaplet  prize. 
Till  the  roses  paled  on  her  own  young  face,  and  sleep  forsook  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  father  mine  I"  she  said  with  tears,  **  his  like  is  not  in  the  land. 
Both  horse  and  man  go  down  at  once  before  his  victor-hand  I 

'*  Tet,  father,  yet  forgive  thy  child !  she  soon  shall  cease  to  weep. 
Not  many  days  may  a  maiden  live  who  neither  can  eat  nor  sleep." 

Much  troubled  in  mind,  the  Kaiser  therefore  spake  to  the  Graf  apart, 

"  Herr  Graf!  thy  valour  and  comely  looks  are  breaking  my  daughter's  heart  1 

*<  She  sleepeth  little  and  weepeth  much  ;  I  hourly  fear  for  her  life. 
No  choice  remains  but  thou  at  once  must  take  the  maiden  to  wife. 

"  And  thou  shalt  henceforth  rule  and  reign  a  prince  without  control. 
And  I  give  thee  for  dominions  all  Carinthia  and  Tyrol." — 

— "  Ah,  Sire  I  my  troth  is  already  pledged,  and  not  to  a  mortal  bride. 
To  the  Nixies*  Queen  in  life  and  death  am  1  bound,  whatever  betide." — 

— "  The  Nixies'  Queen,  unhappy  man  ?     If  thou  be  the  slave  of  her  spell. 
The  Church  must  loose  the  unhallowed  bonds  that  are  drawing  thee  down  to  Helll 

'*  The  might  of  prayer  shall  break  the  snare  thy  soul  is  entangled  in. 
And  holy  water>  seven  times  bless*d,  shall  cleanse  thee  from  thy  sin." 

Then  smote  the  Graf  his  bosom,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the  dust. 

*<  Ah|  me,  misguided  wretch  V  he  groaned.    ''  But  Heaven  is  ever  just  I 
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««  My  martyred  wife  I  my  angel  Blanche  I     I  think  with  sorrow  on  thee. 
For  now  1  taste  of  the  hitter  fruits  of  Sin's  accursed  tree  I*' 

The  mass  was  offered  with  solemn  pomp ;  the  incense  rose  aloft. 
Yet  the  Graf  grew  moodier  day  hy  day,  and  sighs  escaped  hun  oft. 

All  hrightly  rose  the  nuptial-morn,  made  brighter  by  flowers  and  song. 
How  throbbed  the  heart  of  Ida,  the  bride,  as  the  cavalcade  moved  along  I 

The  marriage  was  o'er;  the  Kaiser's  guests  were  met  in  the  long  saloon. 
And  a  hundted  lamps  around  and  above  made  Night  as  brilliant  as  Noon. 

How  flew  the  hours  I     How  flowed  the  wine  1     How  rang  the  fetterless  laugh  I 
Was  none  so  gay  in  that  festal  hall  as  the  umwhile  moody  Graf. 

When,  suddenly,  laugh  and  mirth  were  hushed,  as  though  by  a  spell,  and  then 
A  cry  of  terror  broke  from  the  dames,  of  wonder  from  the  men  I 

A  woman's  arm,  so  snowy  white,  appeared  aloft  in  the  air. 

And  the  fingers  pointed  towards  the  Graf,  as  he  sate  in  his  gorgeous  chair. 

And  a  plaintive,  wild,  unearthly  wail  resounded  through  the  hall. 
The  voice  of  a  spirit  mourning  happiness  gone  without  recall  I 

Thereon  the  Graf,  death-pale,  rose  up  and  spake,  "  Woe  now  to  me ! 
But  thou,  fair  maiden,  glorify  God,  for  He  has  rescued  thee ! 

"  These  bodeful  signs  are  here  to  warn  the  Perjurer  of  his  doom : 
My  nuptial-robe  is  a  winding-sheet,  my  sole  domain  the  tomb." 

Three  dreary  days  in  shrifl  and  prayer  and  penances  he  spent. 
And  then  his  spirit  for  ever  left  its  earthly  tenement. 

Within  a  convent's  holy  walls  the  sorrowing  widowed  bride 

Soon  found  the  peace  which  will  not  dwell  with  the  world's  vain  pomp  and  pride. 

And  Dormel's  castles  are  crumbling  now,  but  often  by  night  is  seen 
A-flitting  amid  their  ruins  grey  the  form  of  the  Nixies'  Queen. 

''For  thee,"  laments  the  Nixie, ''thy  mesmerical  experiments  of  Drs.  Col- 
soul,  I  fear,  will  be  rent  in  twain,*' —  Iyer  and  Le  Roy  Sunderland,  will 
that  is,  between  the  perjurer's  sense  serve  to  give  those  interested  in  the 
of  duty  to  the  departed  Countess,  progress  of  psvchological  science  quite 
and  his  passion  for  the  water-  as  much  insight  into  the  nature  of  this 
xprite  herself,  both  of  which  she  ob-  abnormal  ^^-nattural  condition  as  per- 
scurely  hints  will  survive  the  grave,  haps  they  can  feel  comfortable  in  pos- 
The  idea  is  a  horrible  one,  and  seems  sessing. 

borrowed  from  the  statement  of  Swe-  .      We  meet  with  a  pleasant  lay  rele- 

denborg,  that  they  who  have  in  this  vant  to  a  certain  jocund 

world  willed  what  is  good,  but  prac-  "Konig, 

tised  what  is  evil,  "  feel  hereafter  their  i>«  "ebu  nicht*  w  wmig 

very  lives  torn,  as  it  were,  asunder."  ^ '*•*«•  ^^*^ ^ ^*»" 

The  ghastly  cases  of  "divided  voli-  There  is  the  slightest  Boupgon  of 

tion*'  recorded  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall  satire  about  it. 
in  the  Phreno-Magnetf  and  the  fearful 

€it  i^utAtn  Creas^urr. 

There  once  was  a  jolly  old  king,  an  Egyptian, 

Round  and  obese  as  a  barrel  of  paste. 

Nothing  he  knew  of  was  less  to  his  taste 
Than  pain  or  annoyance  of  any  description. 
La»laUa,laa 
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His  courtiers,  however,  did  little  but  pilfer 
Each  other  of  specie — gold,  copper,  and  silver ; 
And  sometimes  they  fought  for  it,  brother  with  brother. 
And  daggered,  and  sabred,  and  axed  one  another. 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 

And  la,  lalla»  la  la. 

Said  the  King,  **  This  is  humbug,  for  no  one's  a  winner. 
Fighting  for  farthings,  you  perish  the  while. 
Sink  the  entire  of  your  casn  in  the  Nile, 
And  come  and  Til  roast  you  an  ox  for  your  dinner.*' 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 
And  his  guards  cried  aloud,  **  What  the  King  says  is  proper," 
And  crammed  into  sacks  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
And  took  from  the  ladies  their  bracelets  and  ear-rings. 
And  sank  the  whole  spoil  in  the  Nile  amid  cheerings. 

La,  lalla,  la  la. 

And  la,  lalla,  la  la. 

Since  then  has  the  soil  been  immensely  prolific ; 

Each  year,  as  the  Nile  surges  up  from  its  caves. 
You  see  the  rich  hue  of  the  coin  in  the  waves, 
Which  it  makes  beyond  those  of  all  rivers  vivific. 

La,  lalla,  la,  la. 
And  wiser  were  we  would  we  too  seek  our  one  ark 
Of  peace  in  the  plan  of  this  jovial  old  monarch, 
Since,  what  with  new  railways,  old  wine,  and  young  misfes, 
All  wealth  sinks  at  last  in  some  ocean's  abysses. 
La,  lalla,  la  In, 
'  And  la,  lalla,  la  la. 

Simrock,  like  Heine,  is  addicted  to  with  what  ease  and  grace  he  manages 

anecdoting   in  his  metres ;    but  his  to  hover  about  the  frontiers  of  the 

chaste  playfulness  of  style  is  a  constant  Jocose,  without  exactly  entering  the 

rebuke  to  the  worse  than  Voltairian  territory ;  mindful,  no  doubt,  of  the 

flippancy  of  his  very  un- German  con-  motto  of  Schiller  : — 

temporary.   We  conclude  for  the  pre-  „^      w.« ,.       *,           .  ^  ». 

/   .^,  '  ,        *,  .         .  .  '^   .  " Die grobe Welt iiugMomiMiiiit«rh«lUB, 

sent  with  a  couple  of  his  achievements  eih  edler  Slnn  Uebt  edlere  Gertaltcn." 

in  this  line.     Our  readers  will  note 

At  Frankfort-on-Oder  a  brilliant  roaskt  ball 
And  a  supper  were  given  in  the  New  Palace  hall. 

Said  the  King,  '<  It  looks  well. 

But  I'm  puzzled  to  tell 
Whether  half  these  gay  holiday  belles  and  grand  beaux 
Be  gentry  that  any  one  knows  1" 

A  knight  in  black  mail,  with  an  air  of  much  glooro^ 
Led  the  Queen  slowly  up  to  the  top  of  the  room. 

'*  Who  is  Darky,  pray  ?"  asked 

One  another  the  Masked. 
And  the  answer  each  gave  in  that  splendid  array 
Was  (in  substance)  ''Not  knowing,  can't  say." 

Dance  the  first  is  completed ;  a  second  begins. 
And  again  the  Black  Mailer  solicits  and  wins 

The  small  hand  of  the  Queen, 

While  from  ten  to  fifteen 
Of  the  valiantest  Masks  mutter  terrible  words^ 
And  look  fiercely  askance  at  their  swords. 
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.  And  dance  after  dance  was  it  still  the  same  sights 
And  the  Queen  and  her  partner,  like  Noondaj  and  Night, 

Chased  each  other  ahout, 

Till  the  King,  not  without 
A  perceptible  sternness  of  manner,  came  up 
And  observed,  **  We  are  going  to  sup. 

"  So,  Sir  Knight,  if  you  please,  you  will  now  doff  your  mask.'* 

**  Ah,  my  King!"  said  the  Knight,  "you  don't  know  what  you  ask. 

Give  me  leave  to  stop  here ; 

V\n  not  used  to  good  cheer  l" 
'*  Oho !"  cried  the  King.     *<  Well  1  you're  used  to  obey. 
Doff  your  mask,  sir,  this  instant,  I  say  !*' 

**  If  I  must,  why,  I  must,"  said  the  Knight ;  and  he  raised 
Up  his  vizard — and  all  started  back  as  they  gazed. 

"•Tis  the  Hangman  of  Swaldl" 

Shrieked  the  ladies,  appalled. 
While  the  King,  swelling  up  to  the  ceiling,  looked  down 
On  the  wretch  with  a  forty-cloud  frown, 

"  Base  hound  !'*  he  exclaimed  in  a  rage,  '*  you  shall  die !" 
*'  So  I  shall,"  said  the  Hangman ;  *'  I  never  deny 

Axiomatical  truths ; 

But  if  you  and  these  youths 
And  gay  damsels  regard  me  as  like  to  die  now, 
I  would  fain  hear  the  Why  and  the  How." 

"  Why  and  How  ?"  cried  the  King.     **  You  don't  know,  I  suppose  ? 
For  disgracing  the  Queen,     That's  the  Why  in  plain  prose. 

And  the  How  that  you  fain 

Would  be  told  is  as  plain. 
By  a  rope.     You  like  dancing.     Well,  now  step  down  stair. 
And  ril  give  you  a  dance  in  the  air!" 

**  I  conceive  you  will  not"  said  the  Guest,  as  the  tall 
Plume  that  waved  on  his  casque  took  the  shine  from  the  wall. 

'^  As  the  Queen  t^  disgraced 

You  will  best  show  your  taste 
By  ennobling  the  scamp  who  has  brought  her  to  shame. 
And  so  saving  his  neck  and  her  name !" 

Strode  the  King  up  and  down  for  a  minute  or  two. 
That  the  vagabond's  plan  stood  to  reason  he  knew. 

**  Umph  !'*  he  thought,  "  one  perhaps 

Had  best  humour  such  chaps. 
I  believe  I  will  make  the  rapscallion  a  lord." 
And  therewith  he  unsheathed  his  sword. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  remarked,  "  that  in  truth  is  the  card. 
So,  retain  your  Black  Mail :  you  are  one  of  my  Guard, 

And  shall  henceforth  be  called 

The  Count  Black-Guard  von  Swald. 
Thwack ! — there ! — it  is  merely  a  word  and  a  blow 
On  such  solemn  occasions,  you  know !" 

*'  Thanks,  my  King !"  said  the  Count.     "  May  you  ever  remem- 
-ber  that  hangine  up  men  is  unpleasant  to  them, 

And  of  service  to  none ! 

For  my  own  part,  I've  done 
With  the  business  for  life,  and  if  mankind  would  do 
As  they  ought  they'd  have  done  with  it  too  I" 
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Nine  years  I  squandered  in  many  a  journey 
Around  the  earthy  both  by  sea  and  shore. 

Round,  round  and  round,  like  a  knight  in  tourney. 
Then  hied  me  back  to  my  home  once  more. 

"  Pluck  up  thy  courage,"  I  cried,  "  poor  Wilhelm, 

And  give  thy  moments  again  to  joy ! 
Look  !  yonder  mayest  thou  descry  the  hill-elm 

Thou  often  clombest  while  yet  a  boy ; 

"  And  eke  those  vines  whose  luxuriant  tendrils 

Delight  to  bask  in  the  beams  of  noon. 
And  those  rich  uplands  beyond,  that  send  rills 

Down  dellwards>  warbling,  to  glad  the  moon  !** 

The  sun  had  sunk  as,  with  bosom  sweUing, 

I  neared  at  last  the  so-hallowed  spot. 
"  Ah  I  there  it  rises,  the  dear  dear  dwelling ! 

I  spy  its  gateway  and  garden-plot  I" 

Awhile  I  lingered  about  the  threshold. 

"  Here,  then,"  I  said,  "  amid  scenes  like  those, 
'Mid  fresh  young  flowrets  and  all  as  fresh  old 

Trees,  may  my  spirit  at  length  repose  1" 

I  knocked  and  rang.     "  Rap* a- tap !"    "  Kling-Zt/t^-ling  I" 
Oh  !  what  sweet  music  was  in  the  bell ! 

Old  Peter  answered  its  wonted  jingling. 

"  My  good  old  Peter ! — I  hope  all's  well  ?" — 

"  No,  Master  Wilhelm  !     Your  mother's  dead,  sir  P — 
"  Dead,  Peter  ?"     "  Dead,  sir,  and  in  the  mould  !"— 

"  Dead  I  —And  my  father ?"    "  Is  gone  to  bed,  sir, 

He  had  no  letters,  and  has  a  cold  I 

"  But,  if  you  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Waters  — -," 

**  What !     I've  a  step-mother  ?     Speak  the  worst !" — 

*'  Yes,  sir,  a  widow  with  six  young  daughters !" — 
**  Shew  me  my  chamber !     ^ly  brain  will  burst!" 

The  morning  came,  with  its  introductions. 

My  father  jested  ;  I  couldn't  speak  ; 
But  all  day  long  you  might  study  "  Fluxions," 

By  only  watching  mine  eye  and  cheek. 

Oh,  when  my  Journey  of  Life  be  over, 

If  I  may  enter  the  Realms  of  Bliss 
May  Heaven  accord  the  poor  Pilgrim-rover 

A  happier  meeting  with  friends  than  this ! 
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The  more  accurately  tlio  facts  and 
true  circumstances  of  the  Wellington 
campaigns  become  known^  deeper  and 
more  widely  spread  must  be  the  wonder 
they  excite.  This  reflection,  suggested, 
no  doubt  very  generally,  by  Colonel 
Gurwood*8  volumes,  has  been  again 
impressed  on  us  by  the  present  publi- 
cation, and  will  gather  new  strength 
from  every  fresh  statement  of  details 
bearing  with  it  a  like  assurance  of  au- 
thenticity. The  life  of  Lord  Hill  has, 
in  this  view,  an  important  value  ;  but, 
independently  of  that,  and  of  the  en- 
during interest  of  his  memorable 
achievements,  the  work  possesses,  in 
the  development  of  his  personal  cha- 
racter, a  further,  and,  we  even  think, 
its  greatest  charm.  There  is  as  yet  no 
military  memoir  which  we  should  so 
gladly  place  in  the  hands  of  a  youthful 
soldier;  and  we  are  certain  it  will 
prove  a  well-read,  universal,  and  long- 
remaining  favourite  with  the  public. 

Rowland  Hill,  the  hero  of  this 
work,  was  born  at  the  Hall,  in  the 
village  of  Frees,  Shropshire,  on  the 
11th  of  August  1772,  and  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  sixteen  children.  His 
father,  Mr,  John  Hill,  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  then 
took  possession  of  Hawkstone,  the 
family  mansion.  This  baronet  lived 
to  see  five  of  his  sons  safe  from  the 
perils  of  Waterloo  ;  four  of  them  had 
been  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and 
they  took  part  in  most  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Peninsular  war.  George 
IV.  made  use  of  a  more  than  courtly 
phrase  when  welcoming  Sir  John  Hill 
at  a  levee :  he  said,  **  I  am  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  the  father  of  so  many  brave 
sons."  The  mother  of  Lord  Hill  was 
Mary,  daughter  of  John  Chambre, 
Esq.*  of  Pelton,  Salop.  We  shall  not 
refer  to  the  Hawkstone  pedigree  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  one  of  Lord 
Hiirs  ancestors  was  the  celebrated  di- 
plomatist ;  another  was  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  the  first  Protestant  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ;    and,  last  but  not  least 


in  popular  regard,  the  somewhat  ec- 
centric, but  holy  and  eminently-useful 
man,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  was  his 
uncle.  Young  Rowland — our  Row- 
land — was  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  sent  to  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Vanburgh,  at  Chester ;  and 
after  being  there  about  a  year,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Winfield  of  the  same  place,  wh?re 
he  remained  until  he  was  seven- 
teen. Ho  was  a  very  delicate  child, 
of  gentle,  almost  timid  manners  ;  and 
his  straightforward  disposition  gained 
for  him  the  good  opinion  of  the  whule 
school.  Miss  Winfield  says,  "  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  mildness  and  equa- 
nimity of  his  temper,  and  his  kindness 
and  feelings  to  the  sensibilities  of  others 
wore  evident  upon  all  occasions.  His 
delicate  health  frequently  prevented 
him  from  joining  in  the  athletic  exer- 
cises of  his  more  robust  companions  ; 
but  his  little  garden,  and  his  numerous 
pet  animals,  testified  his  systematic 
care  and  attention,  by  their  succeeding 
better  than  those  of  his  school-fellows." 
**  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man  ;"  and 
in  these  early  records  we  trace  much 
of  the  after-character  of  Lord  Hill — 
his  gentle  manners  and  quiet  tastes, 
his  attention  to  duties,  his  considc^ra- 
tion  for  others,  combined  with  genuine 
modesty,  and  that  thorough  directness 
which  gained  for  him  at  all  times  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  do.  His  fondness  for 
tame  animals  he  always  retained,  and 
his  garden  at  Hard  wick  was,  Mr. 
Sidney  says,  the  most  productive  of 
its  size  he  ever  saw,  and  he  usually 
won  the  best  prizes  at  the  Salop  Hor- 
ticultural Shows.  The  tenderness  of 
his  spirit  was  almost  feminine.  "One 
of  the  boys,"  says  Miss  Winfield, 
'*  happened  to  cut  his  finger,  and  was 
brought  by  Rowland  Hill  to  my  mother 
to  have  it  dressed ;  but  her  attention 
was  soon  drawn  from  the  wound  to 
Rowland,  who  had  fainted."  This 
sensibility  was,  it  appears,  among  his 
traits  in   after   life.       Miss   WinHeld 
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meeting  him  after  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  reminded  him  of  the  fore- 
going circumstance,  and  asked  him  how 
he  could  stand  the  scenes  of  carnage 
be  had  witnessed.  "  I  have  still,*'  he 
replied,  *<  the  same  feelings,  hut  in  the 
excitement  of  battle  all  individual  sen- 
sation is  lost  sight  of."  Just  before 
entering  the  army,  he  sickened  at  the 
sight  of  a  human  heart  preserved  in 
spirits ;  and  after  having  joined  his 
regiment,  he  was  unable  to  stand  a 
boxing-match  between  Humphries  and 
Mendoza,  which  was  visible  from  the 
windows  of  his  lodging,  and  was  car- 
ri«  d  fainting  out  of  the  room.  "  No 
common  observer,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  would  have  imagined  for  an  instant 
that  the  army  could  have  been  his 
choice  ;  yet  as  every  one  knows  that 
bully  and  coward  may  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  synonyms,  so  gentleness  and 
bravery,  sensibility  and  courage,  and 
we  may  add,  humility  and  piety,  are 
capable  of  a  similar  classification." 

On  reaching  his  eighteenth  year, 
bis  parents  proposed  his  making  choice 
of  a  profession  and  suggested  the  law, 
but  he  expressed  a  decided  liking  for 
the  army,  and  his  father,  yielding  to  his 
wishes,  obtained  for  him  an  ensigncy  in 
the  38th  regiment.  He  at  the  same 
moment  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
the  purpose  of  passin<r  some  time  at  a 
military  academy  at  Strasburg,  where, 
with  the  interval  of  a  short  run  home, 
be  remained  till  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1791.  While  on  the  continent 
he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
53rd  or  Shropshire  foot,  and  joining 
that  regiment  soon  after  his  return,  he 
passed  the  year  following  with  it  iu 
Scotland.  His  time  at  Strasburg 
appears  to  have  been  earnestly  devoted 
to  studies  connected  with  his  profession. 
A  letter  of  the  time,  from  the  major 
of  the  53rd.  referring  to  him  says,  that, 
''with  the  advantages  which  he  pos- 
sesses it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  wait  the  common  course  of  pro- 
motion in  any  one  regiment."  The 
major's  opinion  had  been  scarcely 
given,  when  it  was  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. Lieutenant  Hill  devised  for 
himself  a  mode  of  raising  his  rank. 
Early  in  1793  he  raised  an  indepen- 
dent company  chiefly  in  Shropshire, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March  in  that 
year  obtained  his  commission  as 
captain.  He  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  Ireland,  and  having  delivered  over 
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his  men  to  the  88th  foot,  then  sta- 
tioned in  Belfast,  he  returned  to 
Shropshire.  Soon  after  leaving  Ire- 
land he  went  with  a  relative  to  Genoa, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Toulon, 
where  he  acted  a*t  aide-de-camp  suc- 
cessively to  Lord  Mulgrave,  General 
0*Hara,  and  Sir  David  Dundas. 
Here  he  first  saw  service,  and  the 
favourable  impression  he  made  on 
such  very  good  judges  as  the  officers 
we  have  just  named,  gives  us  a  hii^h 
idea  of  his  acquirements  at  this  time. 
"  That  young  man,"  said  General 
O'Hara,"  will  rise  to  be  one  of  the 
first  soldiers  of  the  age."  '*  For  par- 
ticulars of  our  action  of  the  1st  of 
October,"  writes  Lord  Mulgrave, 
**  I  refer  you  to  my  aide-de-camp. 
Captain  Hill,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  it,  and  whose  intelligence,  activity, 
and  courage,  rendered  him  of  greac 
service  to  me."  In  December,  1793, 
Sir  David  Dundas  sent  bim  home 
with  despatches. 

While  at  Toulon  he  made  the  ac< 
quaintance  of  Lord  Lynedock,  then 
Mr.  Graham,  serving  with  honour 
as  a  volunteer,  who  formed  a  great 
liking  for  him  and  proposed  that  he 
should  serve  with  him.  An  entry 
made  by  Lord  Hill  states  that  <'  In  the 
early  part  of  1 794,  Mr.  Graham  raised 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  offered 
me  the  majority  of  it  on  raising  a 
certain  quota  of  men."  With  his 
wonted  laconism  he  adds — "  This  I 
did."  This  regiment  was  his  own  90th 
which  he  subsequently  led  in  many  a 
bold  encounter.  It  thus  appears  that 
it  was  at  Toulon,  where  Napoleon 
gained  his  earliest  distinction,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  had  first  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  talents 
known. 

In  1795,  the  French  took  possession 
of  Holland,  the  British  forces,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princes  of  Holland  re- 
turned to  England  and  the  Stadtholder, 
while  there,  was  entertained  with  much 
magnificence  at  Hawkstone.  The  90th 
was  one  of  the  regiments  which,  under 
General  Doyle,  took  possession  of 
the  Isle  Dieu,  and  Hill  amused  him- 
self there  with  field  sports,  of  which  he 
was  always  fond.  In  the  following 
year  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment 
toGihruItar,  where  his  Toulon  acquain- 
tance. General  O'Hara,  was  at  the  time 
governor.  He  again  showed  his  con- 
fidence in  Colonel  Hill  by  sending  him 
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with  a  verbal  communioation  to  our 
ambassador  at  Lisbon.  This  conveyed 
information  relating  to  the  expected 
war  with  Spain.  It  proved  correct, 
•'  for  before  I  returned,'*  says  Lord 
Hill  in  one  of  his  memoranda, "  hosti- 
lities had  commenced  and  it  was  with 
diflBculty  I  got  back  to  Gibraltar,  not 
only  from  the  declaration  of  war,  but 
also  in  consequence  of  the  illness  oc- 
casioned by  great  exertion  to  accom- 
plish  the  duty  I  was  employed  on  for 
my  respected  general." 

In  1797,  England  was  threatened 
with  a  French  invasion,  and  experienced 
a  much  more  serious  cause  of  alarm 
In  the  mutiny  of  the  navy.  In  the 
following  year,  the  famed  '98,  Hum- 
bert landed  at  Killalla,  and  while 
Ireland  was  in  rebellion,  Bonaparte 
took  possession  of  Malta  and  made 
known  his  intention  of  reducing  Egypt 
and  assailing  us  in  India.  The  splen- 
dour of  his  Italian  campaigns  and  the 
stirring  circumstances  of  the  times,  no 
doubt  awakened  in  many  a  breast  the 
desire  of  military  fame  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  no  former  period  produced 
such  a  number  of  distinguished  sol- 
diers. Hill,  who  owed  his  already 
rapid  rise  to  the  zeal  with  which  he 
had  availed  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  his  talents,  came  to 
England  on  leave  in  1799,  and  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  Duke  of  York 
to  go  to  the  continent  with  the  view  of 
seeing  service  with  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies.  He,  however,  did  not 
go,  for  finding  that  the  90th,  was  to 
be  employed  in  the  expedition  destined 
for  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie,  he  determined  to  join  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  was  made  full  colonel 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  reached 
his  regiment  at  Gibraltar  in  June,  and 
having  proceeded  with  it  to  Minorca, 
there  joined  the  forces  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  amounting  to 
about  12,000  men,  and  which,  by  sub- 
sequent accessions,  formed  an  army  of 
25,000  men.  Mr.  Sidney  remarks 
that  some  notes  made  by  Colonel  Hill 
at  Malta  on  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
show  that  he  was  an  attentive  reader 
of  his  Bible.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
they  anchored  in  Aboukir  bay,  landed 
on  the  8th.  "  On  the  12th,"  say  the 
notes  of  Lord  hill,  "  the  army  advanced 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy  till  dusk. 
At  night,  the  90th  which  I  commanded, 
«ad  the  02[id;  were  placed  along  the 


front  of  the  army.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  at  six,  the  British 
army  began  to  move  with  the  90th 
regiment  as  its  advanced  guard.  At 
this  time  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry  made  a  spirited  and  impetuous 
charge  on  the  90th,  who,  aa  Walsh 
says,  with  the  coolness  and  intre- 
pidity of  veterans  received  them, 
unbroken,  upon  the  points  of  their 
bayonets.  The  French  were  obliged  to 
retreat.  I  was  wounded  by  a  musket 
ball,  which  struck  the  peak  of  the 
helmet  now  at  Hawkstone.  After 
being  wounded,  I  was  taken  on  board 
Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  I  remained 
about  three  weeks  and  then  returned 
to  the  regiment."  In  the  general 
orders,  the  next  day,  the  commander- 
in-chief  expressed  his  high  admiration 
of  the  conduct  of  the  90th,  and  in 
reference  to  it  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
says.  <<  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry 
under  General  Bron  charged  down 
a  height  on  the  90th  regiment  form- 
ing the  advanced  guard  of  the  right 
column.  This  regiment  undismayed, 
firmly  maintained  its  ground,  and 
allowing  the  cavalry  to  approach, 
fired  such  a  volley  as  completely 
altered  their  direction,  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  retreat."  The  first 
repulse  which  the  soldiers  of  Na- 
poleon received  was,  as  Mr.  Sidney 
remarks,  from  the  90th  regiment 
commanded  by  Colonel  Hill,  and  the 
French  confessed  that  they  never 
fought  till  then.  Colonel  Hill  waa 
at  Lord  Keith's  desire  brought  on 
board  his  ship  ;  while  he  was  there 
the  battle  of  the  21st  of  March  took 
place,  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie 
was  carried  mortally  wounded  into 
the  same  cabin  with  Colonel  Hill, 
where  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

Early  in  April,  Colonel  Hill  com- 
manded the  camp  at  Hamed — was  pre- 
sent at  the  engagement  at  Ramanieh — 
and  took  part  in  the  other  operations 
of  the  army  up  to  the  siege  of  Cairo, 
where,  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt,  and  tlms 
closed  the  campaign. 

In  1803,  Hill  was  ordered  to  Ire- 
land, and  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
on  the  staff  there.  His  station  was  in 
the  west,  and  as  the  period  was  one  of 
great  alarm,  he  was  very  actively  en- 
gaged. His  exertions  in  making  dis- 
positions to  meet  the  double  danger  of 
insurrection  And  a  Frex>ch  invafioB^ 
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were  highly  valued  by  the  government 
In  October,  1805,  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  to  Cork>  and  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  force  of  five  thousand  men, 
ordered  for  foreign  service.  This  was 
the  Weser  expedition. 

The  ship  that  brought  out  Hill 
anchored  off  Deal,  and  it  was  there 
he  first  saw  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
^<  He  dined  with  me/'  as  he  notes,  "  at 
Diy  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Cbitty's,  and  was 
much  amused  with  Captain  Peebles." 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  brigade 
in  the  Weser  expedition  ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion  to  his  taking  this  subordi- 
nate  command,  after  having  had  the 
lead  in  his  eastern  campaigns,  that  he 
said — ''  I  am  nammukjcallah,  as  we  say 
in  India  ;  I  have  eaten  the  king's  salt, 
and  am  therefore  ready  to  serve  my 
king  in  any  capacity."  Napoleon's 
victories  led  to  the  return  of  this  inef- 
fectual expedition  in  the  beginning  of 
]806  ;  and  these,  and  especially  bis 
triumph  at  Austerlitz,  are  supposed  to 
•  have  seriously  affected  the  health  of 
Pitt,  who,  as  is  well  known,  died  about 
this  period.  Hill  was  made  a  major- 
general,  and  soon  after  was  ordered  to 
Ireland.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Hibernian  duties  of  watching  disaffec- 
tion and  suppressing  disturbances,  and 
thus  occupied  actively,  though  inglo- 
rioualy,  passed,  we  presume,  a  weary 
time  until  the  summer  of  1808.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  join  the  forces 
collecting  at  Cork,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at 
that  time  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  which  were  destined  for  his  first 
Peninsular  campaign.  Happily  for  the 
fame  of  Hill,  and  for  the  fortunes  of 
the  country,  '*  the  talents  "  had  gone 
out.  Influenced  by  the  projects  of  an 
adventurer  named  Miranda,  they  had 
collected  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men, 
their  best  disposable  force,  and  were 
about  to  send  them,  with  no  doubt  the 
subject  of  our  memoir,  to  South  Ame- 
rica. The  succeeding  ministry  took 
better  ground,  and  these  troops  were 
the  first  sent  to  Portugal. 

On  the  I2th  of  July  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  sailed  with  the  transports 
from  Cove.  On  the  following  day  he 
quitted  the  fleet,  and  going  on  board 
the  Crocodile  frigate,  reached  Corunna 
on  the  20th.  On  the  1st  of  August  he 
loperintended  the  landing  of  the  troops 
in  Mondego  Bay.  Su*  Arthur  Wei- 
ll^ had  b«en  jiut  previously  ap- 


prized that  the  command  of  our  army 
in  Portugal  was  destined  for  Sur  Hugh 
DalrympTe,  with  Sir  Harry  Burrard  as 
second,  his  own  name  being  the  last  in 
the  list  of  seven  lieutenant-generabi  in 
the  programme  for  this  service ;  yet 
though  conscious  of  talents  already 

E roved,  and  of  well-established  claims, 
e,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  occasion  only 
thus: — 

'*  All  I  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that 
whether  I  am  to  command  the  army  or 
not,  or  am  to  quit  it,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  ensure  its  success  ;  and  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  I  shall  not  hurry  the 
operations,  or  commence  them  one  mo- 
ment sooner  than  they  ought  to  be  com- 
menced, in  order  that  I  may  acquire  the 
credit  of  the  success." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  the 
movements  of  the  army  further  than  as 
they  are  directly  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Hill.  Junotand  Loison  were  at 
Lisbon ;  and  General  Laborde,  pressed 
by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  occupied  a 
small  plain  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Roli^a,  where  an  elevation  enabled  him 
to  overlook  the  country  as  far  as  Obi- 
dos.  Sir  Arthur  attacked  him  there 
on  the  1 7th  of  August,  and  commanded 
in  person  the  central  column,  of  which 
Hill's  brigade  formed  a  part.  As  this 
was  the  first  of  the  many  actions  in 
which  the  subject  of  our  memoir  shared 
in  the  honours  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
we  notice  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney : — 

**  After  the  repulse  occasioned  by  the 
first  attack,  in  which  General  Hill  dis- 
played the  most  eminent  activity  and 
skill,  Laborde  retired  into  a  formidable 
position  in  the  mountains,  full  of  nasses 
difKcult  of  access,  where  he  assumed,  with 
consummate  dexterity,  an  attitude  of 
apparently  impregnable  defence.  Gene- 
rals Hill  and  Nightingale  advanced 
against    this    well-guarded   front,  ap- 

Eroachable  only  by  defiles,  where  nature 
ad  placed  every  oonceivid>le  obstacle  of 
wooo,  rock,  and  ravine,  which  seemed 
to  render  the  steep  ascent  almost  imposr 
sible  to  achieve  by  columns,  whom  the 
rugged  paths  could  not  fail  to  throw 
into  disorder.  But  our  generals  pushed 
on,  undismayed  by  the  difliculties  of  the 
passes,  or  the  stem  resolution  of  the 
enemy.  The  mountain  hollows  were 
soon  heard  to  ring  with  the  echoing  roU 
of  musketry,  mingled  with  the  war- 
ihouts  of  tne  assailants,  and  the  8tii| 
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louder  responses  of  the  assailed.  La- 
borde  was  driven  from  his  stronghold 
with  a  considerable  loss  of  men,  and 
with  that  also  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
but,  owing  to  a  want  of  cavalry  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  effected  his  retreat 
in  good  order.  On  this  occasion  Gene- 
ral Hill  received  the  highest  commenda- 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
conduct  of  all  the  troops  engaged,  in 
number  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  was  worthy  of  the  British  name, 
and  of  the  cause  in  which  they  fought." 
— pp,  81,  82. 

The  battle  of  Vimiero  followed  on 
tbe  21  sty  where  Hill's  brigade  formed 
the  reserve.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  un- 
fortunately, landed  during  the  action, 
and  assuming  the  command,  deter- 
mined, instead  of  pursuing  tbe  advan- 
tages already  gained,  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. Had*  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley*8  views  been  adopted,  no  one 
doubts  but  that  they  would  have  been 
successful,  and  that  our  army  would 
have  either  annihilated  the  French,  or, 
at  least,  have  entered  Lisbon  before 
them.  By  the  convention  of  Cintra, 
Junot*8  army,  embarked  in  British 
vessels,  was  landed  in  France  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  having  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  resumed 
his  appointment  as  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland.  Hill  remained  with  the  troops, 
and  took  part  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign which  closed  on  the  field  of 
Corunna. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
immediately  given  the  colonelcy  of  the 
third  Garrison  Battalion,  and  came 
into  the  property  of  Hardwick  Grange, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  uncle  Sir 
John  Hill,  who  died  while  he  was  last 
abroad,  and  who  was  succeeded  in  the 
title,  and  in  the  estates  of  Hawkstone^ 
by  his  father.  After  all  the  fatigues 
cf  his  campaigning,  our  soldier  appcai*tf 
to  have  had  but  little  rest.  He  had 
been  only  a  few  days  with  his  family 
in  Shropshire,  and  not  a  month  in 
England,  when,  in  February,  1809,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  some 
troops  under  orders  for  the  Peninsula, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  again  in  Por- 
tugal. He  had  not  been  long  there 
until,  to  his  great  joy,  and  that  of  all 
the  army.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived 
in  Lisbon  to  take  the  command  of  our 
armies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1809,  and 
iK>me  three  weeks  before  the  arrival  of 


Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Lisbon,  Soult 
had  entered  Portugal  from  Gallicin, 
and  taken  possession  of  Oporto.  Victor 
was  at  this  time  on  the  Alemtejo  fron- 
tier, and  it  was  open  to  our  great  com- 
mander, either  to  combine  with  Cuesta 
in  operations  against  Victor,  or  to  act 
himself  against  Soult,  and  seek  to  dis- 
possess him  of  Oporto  and  the  rich 
country  about  it.  He  took  the  latter 
course,  and  assembling  his  forces  ra- 
pidly at  Coimbra,  sent  Marshal  Beres* 
ford,  with  his  corps  of  six  thousand 
Portuguese,  by  the  Viseu  road  to 
Oporto,  to  turn  the  enemy*8  left ; 
while  he,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  marched  by  the  direct  road  to 
Oporto,  hoping  to  come  suddenly  on 
their  right  with  a  superior  force, 
and  rout  them  between  the  rivers 
Vouga  and  Douro.  The  troops  he 
had  thus  with  him  were  in  three  divi- 
sions— the  first  commanded  by  General 
Paget,  the  second  by  General  Sher- 
brooke,  and  the  third  by  Hill.  There 
was  also  a  cavalry  division,  which  was 
led  by  General  Payne.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  having  ascertained  that  the 
Lake  Ovar,  extending  twenty  miles 
behind  the  French  out-posts,  was  un- 
guarded, directed  Hill  to  try,  by  pass- 
ing troops  across  it,  to  turn  their  right. 
General  Hill  reached  Ovar  on  the 
10th,  at  sunrise,  having  been  assisted 
by  the  fishermen  in  crossing  the  lake. 
The  enemy  saved  himself  by  a  well- 
ordered  retreat,  and  Hill  moved  quickly 
on  towards  Oporto,  which  place  the 
French  reached,  having  in  their  retreat 
destroyed  the  bridge  across  the  Douro, 
and  being  well  prepared  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river,  with,  as  they  con- 
ceived, advantages  which  would  render 
any  attempt  on  our  part  to  cross  it 
altogether  impracticable. 

•*  Thus  apparently  foiled  in  his  de- 
signs. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ascended 
the  heights  of  Savea,  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  operations  of  Marshal  Beres- 
ford,  of  instantly  crossing  the  Douro. 
The  glance  of  his  searching  eye,  and  the 
decision  of  his  genius,  were  almost  in- 
stantaneons,  and  he  determined  to  pass 
over,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  to  a 
building  called  the  Seminary,  at  the 
very  point  which,  from  the  obstacles 
it  nrcsented,  Soult  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  secure.  He  had  previously 
ordered  Major-General  Murray  to  cross 
at  Avintas,  about  four  miles  above 
Oporto,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Hano* 
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verian   le«?ion,  a  sqnadron  of  cavalrv, 
and  two  six  pounders,  if    boats  con'ld 
Le  obtained  for  this  purpose.     For  him- 
self, he  was  resolved,  if  only  one  boat 
could  be  found,  to  make  his  way  over 
the  river  to  the  Seminary,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  unperceived,  three 
or    four    barges.     When    the    first  of 
these  came  up,  its  arrival  was  reported 
to  Sir  Arthur.     •  Well !— let  the  men 
cross,*  he  answered  in  an  instant,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
word  had  passed  his  lips,  an  officer  and 
twenty-fire  soldiers  of  the  Buffs  were 
upon  the  bank  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  Seminary  was  gained  without 
the  least  symptom  of  alarm.     A  second 
boat  followed,  then  a  third,  conveying 
General  Paget ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
stepped  on  shore,  when  the  city  rang 
with  the  din  of  arms,  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  surprised 
citizens  and  soldiers  rushing  towards 
the  Seminary.     The  brave  Paget  ap- 
peared upon  the  walls,  but  was  instantly 
wounded  and   disabled.     General  Hill, 
who  had  crossed  in  splendid  style,  with 
the  48th  and  66th  regiments,  assumed 
the  command.     Soult  was  his  opponent, 
and  the  assault  furious  in  the  extreme. 
Murray  had  not  come  up.     The  moment 
was  critical ;  but  Sir  Arthur  had  such 
confidence  in  Hill,  that  he  was  satisfied, 
on  the  earnest  entreaties  of  those  around 
him,  to  remain  upon  the  spot,  surveying 
the  scene  of  action,  and  directing  the 
English  guns  to  play  unon  the  enemy. 
General  Hill  did   not  disappoint    him. 
Three  battalions  were  now  in  the  Semi- 
nary, and  he  advanced  coolly  to  the  en- 
closure wall,  whence  he  opened  such  a 
fire  on  the  passing  column  of  the  French, 
that  the  result  was  their  dispersion,  and 
the  capture  of  five  pieces  of  artillery. 
Sherbrooke  crossed,    and    entered  the 
town  in  time  to  harass  the  rcre  of  the 
hofctile    troops    who   were  quitting  it. 
Then  the  forces    under   Murray  were 
seen  descending  the  steep  from  Avintas, 
and  soon  the  shouts  of  the  inhabitants 
proclaimed  the  evacuation  of  Oporto, 
and  the  flight  of  the  enemy  on  the  road 
to  Valionga.       General   Hill,   and  his 
gallant  aides-de-camp,   Captain   Caine 
and  Lieutenant  Clement  Hill,  received, 
with  the  other  brave  officers  and  troops, 
the  cordial  acknowledgment  of  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley,  who  had,  by  their  aid, 
achieved  the  renowned  passage  of  the 
Douro.     *  They  have  marched,'  said  his 
dispatches,  'in  four  days,  over  eighty 
miles  of  most  difficult  country,  and  de- 
feated   three    different    bodies    of   the 
enemy *s  troops.' " — pp.  96,  97. 

The  French,  on  this  occasioD,  lost 
about  3000  men,  including  prisoners. 


They  lost,  too,  all  their  guns,  most  of 
their  baggage  and  aipmunition,  and 
were  pursued  to  the  frontier  of  Spain  ; 
that  is  a  distance  of  near  one  hundred 
miles,  by  our  troops.  The  defeat  of 
Soult  was  thus  unequivocal  and  com- 
plete. 

General  Hill  was  for  a  short  time 
subsequently    to     this    encamped    at 
A  bran  tes,   and    describes    the    army 
there  as  '*  full  of  energy  and  spirit, 
but  without  money,  shoes,  or  means 
of  transport,  while  its  energetic  leader 
was  assiduously  endeavouring  to  over- 
come these  and  other  impediments  to 
his  march  into  Spain."     The  public, 
long  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  our 
triumphs  in  the  peninsula,  have  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  difficulties 
under    which    they    were    achieved. 
These,   most  of  all,  arose  from   the 
insufficient  support  which  Lord  Wel- 
lington received  from  home,  from  the 
want  of  CO  operation  of  the   Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  governments,  and 
from  the  vanity,  as  well  as  the  incom- 
petence of  some  of  the  generals  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  their  allies. 
The    Spanish   general,    Cuesta,    was 
pompous,  jealous,  and  impracticable, 
though  not  deficient  in  courage.     He 
came  over  to  meet  Sir  Arthur   Wel- 
lesley at  a  reconnoisance,  in  his  coach 
and  six,  and  being  jolted  out  of  it,  by 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  waited 
to  take  a  nap  under  a  tree,  thus  pre- 
senting an   amusing   contrast  to  the 
rapid  riding  and  vigour  of  our  Duke. 
Impelled  by  jealous  pride,  Cuesta,  on 
the  24th  of  July,  went,  of  his  own 
motion,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
being   driven    back    with    confusion, 
learned  for  a  while  to  look  up  with 
somewhat  more  of  reverence  to   the 
genius  of  Wellesley.     Napoleon,  too, 
designing    to    crush    our    forces    by 
masseii,  had  thrown  immense   bodies 
into  Spain,  and  their  greatly  superior 
numbers  were  all  composed  of  well- 
disciplined  troops.     Victor,  who  was 
nearest  to  our  armies,  led  a  large  body 
in     Estremadura ;     Sebastiani     com- 
manded in  La  Mancha ;  Dessolles  in 
^ladrid  ;  Kellerman  and  Bossuet  had 
possessiim  of  old  Castile,  and  a  part 
of  Leon  and   of  Asturias — all  these 
forces  being  under   King  Joseph,  as- 
sisted by    Marshal  Jourdain.     Soult, 
Mortier,  and  Ney,  were  in  the  north, 
while    Suohet    and    Augereau    com- 
manded in   Arragon  and   Catalonia. 
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^here  were,  besides,  troops  holding 
posts  and  fortresses,  as  well  as  others 
engaged  in  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
communication.  Just  before  Cuesta*s 
injudicious  movement,  our  forces  were, 
together  with  his,  drawn  out  at  Tala- 
vera,  in  expectation  of  an  ■  immediate 
battle  with  Victor,  whom  they  found 
strongly  posted,  and  apparently  pre- 
pared for  action.  Our  troops  began 
to  move  at  midnight,  and  were  on  the 
points  arranged  by  dawn ;  but  to  their 
surprise,  the  French  were  off.  Cuesta 
had  the  rashness  to  follow  them,  and 
was,  as  we  have  said,  repulsed.  Vic- 
tor, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had 
retreated  to  meet  Sebastiani,  with 
12,000  men,  and  King  Joseph  with 
6,000,  and  then  turned  back,  bringing 
his  whole  force  of  about  50,000  against 
our  army,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
half  that  number.  Victor's  march 
lay,  for  some  distance,  through  woods, 
and  fording  the  Alberche,  he  re- 
appeared so  suddenly,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  was  in  the  Casa  de 
Salinas,  was  very  near  being  made  his 
prisoner.  Happily  for  the  honour  of 
our  arms,  and  for,  as  it  has  since  ap- 
peared, the  long  peace  of  Europe,  this 
disaster  was  averted.  The  French 
Were  seen  issuing  from  the  forest  with 
a  grand  display,  and  commenced  their 
cannonade  at  dusk  against  our  left, 
while  their  cavalry  attacked  the  infan- 
try of  Spain.  Thus  opened  the  battle 
of  Talavera.  Early  in  the  night,  as 
s  stated  in  the  Wellington  Despatches, 
they  pushed  a  division  along  the  val- 
ley, on  the  left  of  the  height  oc- 
cupied by  Hill,  of  which  they  gained 
a  momentary  possession  ;  "  but  Ma- 
jor-General  Hill  attacked  it  instantly 
with  the  bayonet,  and  regained 
it."  ^"It  was,"  adds  Mr.  Sidney, 
•*  a  night  of  awful  struggle  ;  oppos- 
ing flashes  of  musketry  seemingly 
close  to  each  other,  sparkled  in  the 
gloom.  At  length  cessation  of  firing 
permitted  the  conquering  shouts  of 
the  British  soldiers  audibly  to  pro- 
claim that  their  stern  opponents  were 
repulsed  into  the  ravine  below.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  flames  of  the  bivouac 
fires  of  both  armies  shot  upwards  to 
the  darkened  skies,  and  the  fighting 
was  over ;  but  eight  hundred  English, 
and  a  thousand  French  were  lost  in 
that  tremendous  fray.  "  In  the  morn- 
ing the  French  again  came  on,  and,as  the 
'  despatch  says,  the  attack  began  by  the 


march  of  several  columns  of  infantry 
into  the  valley,  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  height  occupied  by  Major- General 
Hill.*'  "God,"says  Hill,  in  alt  iter  home 
dated  Talavera,  July  30th,  1800,  "has 
protected  Clement  and  myself  in  two 
of  the  severest  battles  I  ever  witnessed, 
which  took  place  on  the  27th  and  28th." 
On  the  evening  of  the  27th  his  aid-de- 
camp, Major  Fordyce,  was  killed,  and 
in  the  action  of  that  night,  his  own 
right  arm  was  seized  by  a  French 
soldier,  but  his  horse,  springing  forward 
at  the  moment,  disengaged  him.  The 
Frenchman  fired,  but  did  not  hit  him. 
Afterwards,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
French,  his  horse  was  shot.  As  the 
day  broke  he  saw  the  whole  French 
army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
with  their  main  force  facing  his  posi- 
tion,  which  was  apparently  to  be  the 
point  of  attack.  About  half  an  hour 
after  sunrise  a  column,  consisting  of 
two  divisions  of  7000  each,  led  by 
Victor  in  person,  moved  against  him. 
Early  in  this  action  his  horse  was 
killed.  He  had  two  shots  through  the 
withers,  and  one  through  the  saddle. 
He  got  another  horse  from  an  officer. 
Just  before  the  battle  closed,  he  was 
struck  by  a  musket  ball  near  his  left 
ear,  and  was  carried  off  the  field. 
Captain  Currie,  his  aid-de-camp  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  another 
aid-de-camp,  his  brother  Clement,  also 
lost  his  horse,  pierced  by  three  musket 
balls.  "  When  it  is  considered,"  said 
Hill,  "that  the  French  force  was 
double  ours,  and  solely  employed 
against  the  British,  we  may  count  the 
battle  of  Talavera  among  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  took  place."  King 
Joseph  was  in  the  field;  and  out  of 
the  18,000  British,  there  were  killed 
and  wounded  200  officers,  and  about 
5,000  men.  Just  before  the  night- 
battle  of  the  27th,  Hill,  it  appears, 
was,  by  an  accident,  very  near  being 
made  prisoner.  How  this  occurred 
he  tells  us  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum, made  by  him,  at  the  request  of 
an  officer  of  high  rank  :— 

**  I  recollect  on  the  27th  of  July  I  got 
some  dinner  in  my  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Talavera,  about  four  o'clock.  Im- 
mediately after  I  rode  out,  accompanied 
by  Major  Fordyce,  towards  the  Al- 
berche, in  which  direction  we  heard 
some  firing;.  I  returned  to  the  bivouac 
of  my  division,  I  suppose  about  sunset, 
when  I  found  it  had  moved  to  take  up -ft 
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position.  I  instantly  followed  it,  and 
found  it  deploying  in  line,  and  was 
Ehown  by  somebody  where  the  right  was 
to  rest.  I  pointed  out  the  hill  on  the 
line  of  direction  we  were  to  take  up.  I 
found,  however,  I  had  not  suflRcient 
troops  to  occupy  the  ground,  without 
having  considerable  intervals  between 
the  regiments.  During  this  operation 
I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  I  was  with 
the  4^th  regiment,  in  conversation  with 
Colonel  Donellan,  when,  it  being  nearly 
dark,  I  observed  some  men  on  the  hill- 
top fire  a  few  shots  amongst  us.  Not 
having  an  idea  that  the  enemy  was  so 
near,  I  said  at  the  moment,  *Iam  sure 
it  is  the  old  Buffs  as  usual  making  some 
blunder.*  \  desired  Donellan  to  get  into 
line,  and  I  would  ride  up  the  hill  and 
stop  their  firing.  On  reaching  the 
hill-top  1  found  the  mistake  I  had  made. 
I  immediately  turned  to  ride  oflF,  when 
they  fired,  and  killed  poor  Fordyce,  and 
shot  my  mare  through  the  body.  She 
did  not  fall,  but  carried  me  to  the  29th 
regiment,  which  corps,  by  my  orders, 
instantly  charged  the  French,  and  drove 
them  from  the  hill.  I  do  not  know  what 
number  the  enemy  had,  but  1  think  they 
were  not  strong — perhaps  some  of  their 
light  troops." 

Two  thousand  of  the  Spaniards  ran 
off  from  Talavera  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  terrified  by  the  noise,  al- 
though not  attacked.  Cuesta,  in  a 
rage,  decimated  his  troops,  and  yet 
published  in  the  Spanish  Gazette — **  I 
cannot  express  myself  sufficiently  to 
celebrate  the  admirable  courage  of  the 
English  army,  and  its  excellent  gene- 
ral, and  of  our  own  troops  also.'* 
The  only  aid  we  received  from 
Cuesta  in  the  two  day's  battle,  was  the 
service  of  two  guns,  which,  however, 
were  well  worked.  The  Spaniards 
neither  supplied  provisions,  nor  re- 
lieved the  wounded,  nor  even  helped  to 
bury  the  dead.  Their  bad  faith  and 
failure  in  every  undertaking  compelled 
our  leader  to  contemplate  withdrawing 
towards  Portugal.  It  was  after  this 
victory  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  well-won  titles  of 
Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley,  and  Vis- 
count Wellington  of  Talavera ;  and  Hill 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the 
colonelcy  of  the  94th  regiment.  Early 
in  1810  our  army  quitted  Spain,  and 
Lord  Wellington,  as  Marshal  General 
of  Portugal,  undertook,  on  such  re- 
tourcefl  aa  he  had,  the  defence  of  that 
country.  Most  of  this  year  was  pas- 
sed   in  quarters  favoorable    to    the 


health  of  our  troops.  On  the  I7th  of 
September  the  French  army,  amount* 
ing  to  70,000  men,  and  commanded 
by  Massena,  and  the  other  marshals, 
entered  the  valley  of  Montejo,  to  crush, 
as  they  conceived,  the  English.  Mas- 
sena had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Portugal,  and,  no  doubt,  hoped  soon 
to  expel  the  islanders,  and  enjoy  the 
kingdom  as  his  own.  Lord  Welling- 
ton having  chosen  his  position  on  the 
mountain  of  Busaco  awaited  their  at- 
tack. Hill  commanded  the  right  wing, 
which  was  placed  on  a  rocky  ridge,  so 
sloping,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  con- 
ceal the  amount  and  disposition  of  his 
force. 

**  At  the  foot  of  this  position  reposed 
that  evening  the  forces  of  Portugal,  who 
were  wont  at  sunset  to  gather  in  circli^s 
round  their  officers,  and  chant  forth 
their  vespers.  Their  eyes  now  first  be- 
held the  /0,000  invaders  of  their  father- 
land— an  appalling  spectacle  as  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  were  reflected  from 
their  arms.  Only  25,000  Portugese 
were  about  to  engage  them  on  their  first 
great  combat ;  but  they  were  aided  by 
an  equal  number  of  British,  commanded 
by  Wellington  and  Hill.  The  dawn  of 
the  27th  ushered  in  the  the  decisive  day. 
While  yet  the  grey  mist  rested  on  their 
mountain  couch,  the  enemy  came  ou. 
The  watchful  picquets  had  heardHheir 
preparation,  and  the  British  were  stand- 
mg  silently  to  arras.  Regnier  with  two 
columns,  and  Ney  with  three,  rushed 
up  against  the  convent,  and  the  well- 
known  battle  of  Busaco  ensued.  The 
whole  corps  of  General  Hill  were  thrown 
into  open  column,  and  moved  to  its  left 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  in  double 

3uick  time.  The  effort  of  Massena  was 
irected  against  the  right  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington, which  he  expected  to  turn ;  and 
ignorant  of  the  presence  of  Generals 
Hill  and  Leith,  he  imagined  that  his 
troops  were  engaging  with  its  extremity 
To  the  surprise  of  the  French,  the  forces 
under  these  officers  suddenly  emerged 
from  their  previous  concealment,  and 
halted  at  the  spot  where  the  brave  74th 
had  just  driven  back  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  and  were  retiring  in  line,  regu- 
lar, compact,  invincible.  The  only 
signs  of  recent  encounter  were  their 
colours  ragged  with  the  shot  of  their 
opponents.  Soon  after  the  British  com- 
mander and  his  staff  galloped  to  the 
spot.  *  Hill,'  said  he,  in  a  dtcibive  tone, 
'if  they  attempt  this  spot  again,  give 
them  a  volley,  and  charge  bayonets ; 
but  do  not  let  your  people  follow  them 
too  far  down  the  hill.'  But  they  had  had 
quite  enough.    Regnier  now  foimd  what 
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it  was  to  be  near*  the  British ;  and  the 
French,  instead  of  returning  to  the  on- 
slaught, occupied  tlie  remainder  of  the 
day  in  removing  their  wounded;  and 
some  of  them  actually  shook  hands  with 
the  English  soldiers,  as  they  slaked  their 
common  thirst  from  a  narrow  rivulet 
that  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
Portugese  behaved  valiantly,  while  on 
Marshal  Beresford  and  the  English  offi- 
cers, amongst  whom  was  Colonel  Thos. 
Rowland  Hill,  rested  the  high  honour  of 
their  discipline  and  military  bearing. 
General  HiU's  division  was,  as  has 
been  seen,  ready  in  the  exact  place  when 
it  was  needed,  but  was  not  engaged  ; 
still  his  presence  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice. Every  other  general's  conduct 
also,  including  the  names  of  Picton, 
Cole,  Crawford  and  Leith,  was  worthy 
of  their  leader,  their  country,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  fought.  The  night 
which  succeeded  this  memorable  day, 
afforded  to  the  victorious  occupants  of 
the  mountain,  scenes  of  indescribable 
grandeur.  The  whole  country  beneath 
them  glared  with  countless  fires,  show- 
ing thousands  of  shadowy  forms  of  men 
and  horses,  mingled  with  piles  of  arms 
glittering  amidst  the  flames.  These 
gradually  subsided  into  glowing  patches 
of  red  embers  gemming  the  black  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  all  seemed  to  threaten 
another  mighty  conflict  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  men  under  Hill  were  kept  in 
their  full  accoutrements,  and  each  with 
bis  musket  by  his  side,  front  and  rear 
ranks,  head  to  head,  lay  upon  the  moun- 
tain, awaiting  the  morn,  and  expecting 
that  an  assailable  gorge,  near  at  hand, 
would  be  the  point  of  attack.  This  ex- 
pectation was  not  realized." — pp.  142, 
143,  144. 

The  French  in  the  course  of  the 
day  moved  off,  and  Lord  Wellington, 
then  falling  back,  took  up  his  cele- 
brated position  at  Torres  Vedras, 
where  long  and  quietly  he  had  been 
carrying  on  works  to  make  it,  with 
his  troops,  a  nearly  sure  defence. 
Massena  followed,  fondly  conceiving 
that  our  troops  were  retiring  to  their 
ships.  The  armies  now  remained  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  each  other,  with 
their  sentries  within  musket  shot,  and 
were,  as  Hill  wrote  home,  perfectly 
good  neighbours.  He  was  even  not 
satisfied  with  the  intimacy  which  was 


going  on.     Soldiers  of  either  army 
were  seen  gathering  grapes  out  of  the 
same  vineyard,  water  from  the  same 
well,  and  asking  each  other  to  drink 
wine.     The    general    adds,    that    he 
knew  of  instances  "  though  not  quite 
correct,"  of  our  officers  sending   to 
Lisbon  for  boots  and  shirts  for  their 
friends  at  out-posts.     In  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  fever  and  bad  health, 
General  Hill  was  obliged  to  rotarn  lo 
England  at  the  close   of  1810.      A 
short  day  sufficed  to  restore  him,  and 
he  re-joined  the  army  in  May,  being 
just  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Albuera. 
In  October,  Marshal  Girard's  division 
was  laying  waste  the  province  of  Es- 
tremadura,  and  threatened  an  incur- 
sion into  Portugal.     Hill  proposed  to 
operate  against  him,  and  performed  a 
very  brilliant  exploit  at    Arroyo   de 
Molinos.     Having  carefully  watched 
the  movements  of  the  French,  he  de- 
cided on  attempting  to  surprise  them, 
or,  failing  in  that,  to  bring  them  to  an 
action.     It  was  late  in  October,  the 
weather  wretched,  when,  after  a  long 
forced  march,  his  division  arrived  in 
silence  at  Alcuescar,  within  four  miles 
of  the  enemy.     Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  the  village  from  giv- 
ing an  alarm,  and,  that  the  light  should 
not  indicate  their  approach,  the  troops 
were  disposed  of  in  the  fields,  without 
a  fire,  on  that  cold  and  gloomy  night. 
The  wind  blew   furiously  ;   the   rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  patient  soldiers 
had  no  protection  from  the  storm  ex- 
cept the  drenched  covering  of  their 
tents,   which    the    gale   had    thrown 
down ;     but     a    reliance    on     their 
commander     supported     them,     and 
by  the   earliest   dawn  their   columns 
fell  in  without  a  beat  of  drum,  or  a 
single  bugle  note.     They  filed  noise- 
lessly through  the  village,  and  crossing 
the  intervening  mountain,  were  by  the 
morning  light  within  half  a- mile   of 
Arroyo,  where  Girard  was,   and  as 
yet  ignorant  of  their  approach.     Hap- 
pily, a  violent  hail-storm  driving  in  the 
faces  of  the   French   picquets,   com- 
pelled them  to  avert  their  faces,  and 
our  men  advancing,  the  clouds  cleared 
off,  and  the  sun  shone  bright,  just  at 
-the  hour  for  action.     Inspired  by  the 


*  A  short  time  previously  Regnier  had  sent  a  letter  to  General  Hill  relative  to 
the  exchange  of  an  officer,  in  which  with  a  cool  presumption  he^  said,  '*  Je  n*  af 
j&mais  6t6  assez  pros  de  vous  pour  vous  proposer  son  echange." 
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moment  and  the  scene^  Hill  gave  a 
loud  hurrah,  and  led   on  the  charge 
against  the   French,  who   were  then 
formiDg,  but  without  a  thought  that 
be  was  so  near.     He  thus  entered  at 
once  the  village  of  Arroyo,  and  <'  the 
Highlanders,**      adds     Mr.     Sidney, 
<'  catching  up  the  humour  of  the  hour, 
were  heard  playing  on  their  bagpipes, 
<  Heigh,  Johnny  Cope,  are  ye  walung 
yet  ?' "     Gen^eral  Howard,  with  the  se- 
cond brigade,  had  moved  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  place  to  intercept  the 
troops  as  they  should  be  driven  out. 
The  cavalry  were  between.     The  71st 
aod  92nd  Regiments  were  those  which, 
led  by   Hill,  dashed  into  Arroyo  and 
surprised  the  French,  who  were  at  the 
time  just  filing  off  for  a  previously  ar* 
ranged  march.      Driven   before   our 
bayonets*  they   nevertheless  tried  to 
form  as  they  emerged  from  the  town. 
But  Hill's  arrangements  were  too  per- 
fect for  them  to  escape,  and  met  by 
musketry,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  their 
discomfiture  became  a  perfect  rout. 
Leaving    baggage  and   cannon,   they 
fied  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  Sierra  de 
Montanches,  throwing  away  arms  and 
knapsacks,    and    yielding    themselves 
prisoners  as  fast  as  their  pursurers 
reached  them.     Lieutenant  Blakeney, 
of  the  28th,  leaped  over  a  wall,  and 
seized  the  Prince  D*Aremberg  in  the 
midst  of  many  officers.     Girard  was 
wounded  before  he  escaped.     General 
Brun,  a  great  number  of  officers,  and 
1/400  men  were  taken  prisoners ;  500 
were  killed,  and  all  their   artillery, 
l^g^Cf  ^^^    magazines   were    cap- 
ture.     "  One    thing,"    says    Major 
Sherer,  in   his  Recollections  of   the 
Peninsular  War,  "  one  thing  in  our 
success  at  Arroyo  de  Molinos  gratified 
our  division  highly  ;  it  was  a  triumph 
for  our  general — a  triumph  ctU  his  own. 
He  gained  great  credit  for  this  well- 
conducted  enterprise;  and  he  gained 
what,  to  one  of  his  mild,  kind,  and 
hamane    character,    was    still    more 
Taluablel-a  solid  and  bloodless  victory ; 
for  it  is  certainly  the  truest  maxim  in 
war, '  that  conquest  is  twice  achieved, 
when  the  achiever  brings  home  full 
numbers.* "      Captain   Clement    Hill 
was  sent  home  with  the  despatches, 
and  Lord  Wellington  expressed  to  the 
Prince  Regent  his  own  desire,  and 
that  of  the  whole  army,  that  some 
mark  of  favour  should  be  conferred  on 
General  Hill*      He  was  accordingly 


given  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  the 
December  following,  he  (now  become 
Sir  Rowland  Hill)  was  very  near 
effecting  a  similar  surprise  on  the  di^ 
vision  of  General  Dombrowski ;  his 
advanced  guard  was  discovere<l,  but 
the  French  retreating,  left  behind 
them  a  magazine  of  bread  and  160,000 
lbs.  of  wheat.  His  next  great  feat 
was  the  surprise  of  A  Imaraz.  This 
was  undertaken  by  the  direction  of 
Lord  Wellington,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  a  boat-bridge  laid  down 
there  by  Marmont,  with  its  strong 
defences.  It  was  the  only  means  the 
French  had  of  crossing  the  Tagus. 
After  some  delays  which,  though  un- 
avoidable, were  likely  to  endanger  his 
enterprise.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1812,  reached  Truxillo, 
and,  by  well-conducted  feints,  suc- 
ceeded in  deceiving  the  enemy.  On 
the  following  morning  he  was  at  Ja- 
raicejo.  "  From  this  place  to  Alma- 
raz  there  are,"  says  Mr,  Sidney,  "two 
leagues  of  majestic  scenery.  The 
descent  from  a  high  ridge  to  the 
Tagus  has  on  its  right  broken  masses 
of  wild  mountains,  and  deep  beneath 
their  rugged  bases  lie  vales  of  a  ferti- 
lity and  a  verdure,  mingled  with  ro- 
mantic glens,  such  as  Spain  alone  can 
exhibit,  and  which  might  make  her 
the  envy  of  the  world."  Our  troops 
formed  into  three  columns  at  Jaraicejo, 
marched  by  night  to  attack  at  the  same 
moment  Marmont*s  bridge  and  forts 
at  Almaraz  and  the  town  of  Mirabete^ 
together  with  a  fortified  house  in  theT 


**  Never  was  a  movement  better  ar- 
ranged; but  the  column  destined  to 
descend  from  the  Sierra  by  the  pass  of 
Cueva,  on  Almaraz,  had  not  come  down 
half  way  from  the  rugged  mountain  ere 
daylight  unveiled  its  approach ;  and  the 
other  two  found  both  the  castle  of  Mira- 
bete  and  the  pass  of  Mirabete  so  defended 
by  the  enemy,  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  attack.  The  only 
course  was  to  bivouack  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  27th  and  18th  were  spent 
in  reconnoitring ;  but  there  seemed  not 
a  ray  of  hopo  of  forcing  the  pass,  or  of 
discovering  a  single  spot  on  the  wild 
ridge  where  artillery  could  either  pro- 
ceed or  be  let  down.  Many  a  man 
would  have  given  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  but  the  genius  of  our  hero 
shone  forth  i&ore  conspicuouslv  in  the 
gloom   of    disappointment.     At    nine 
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o'clock  of  the  etening  of  the  ]9th,  he 
led  a  brigade  down  the  mountain  by  a 
goat's  path,  and  by  the  morning's  dawn 
had  halted  it  in  concealment  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  about  800  yards  from 
a  fort  called  Napoleon.  By  eight  the 
rear  came  up,  and  the  troops  were 
formed ;  but  the  hills  hid  them  from  the 
French,  who  had  no  conception  that 
they  were  at  hand.  First  there  was  a 
feint  made  upon  Mirabete,  and  the 
enemy's  soldiers  crowded  on  the  para- 
pet of  their  work  to  look  at  this  attack. 
Then  rushed  the  assailants  in  earnest 
on  Fort  Napoleon,  which  covered  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz.  Its  defenders  never 
dreamed  of  an  attack  until  the  sight  of 
the  ladders,  still  stained  with  the  olood 
of  Badajos,  and  the  opening  of  the  fire, 
roused  them  into  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  to  instant  efforts  to  avert  it. 
But  they  were  all  in  vain :  the  parapet 
was  soon  mounted  by  the  British  soU 
diery;  resistance  in  the  interior  was 
quickly  suppressed ;  the  defenders  gave 
way,  and  leaving  the  town  and  the  en- 
trenchment, fled  to  the  Uie  du  pont. 
Their  entrance  into  this  work  and  that 
of  their  superiors  was  simultaneous. 
The  confusion  was  tremendous,  and  all 
hope  of  escape  being  destroyed  by  the 
removal  of  toe  boats,  by  the  first  of 
those  who  fled,  numbers  fell  into  the 
river  and  were  drowned,  while  about 
250  were  taken  prisoners.  The  guns 
of  Fort  Napoleon  were  soon  pointed  by 
the  victors  against  Fort  Raeusa,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  quickly 
ejected  its  commandant.  Attention  was 
now  turned  to  the  passage  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  leaped  in,  swam  over, 
and  brought  back  the  boats.  Two 
grenadiers,  James  Gould  and  Walter 
Somerville,  led  the  way ;  and  their  gra- 
tified general  presented  them  each  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  gold  when  they  re- 
turned with  the  boats  from  their  perilous 
adve^ture.  The  river  was  immediately 
crossed.  Then  followed  a  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  towns,  the  stores,  the  ammu- 
nition, and  at  last  of  the  boats,  and  at 
night  the  successful  troops  re-ascended 
Sierra,"— pp.  192,  193. 

The  destraction  of  the  enemy's 
establishment  at  Almaras  was  com- 
plete»  and  Sir  Rowland  in  his  dispatch 
states^  with  characteristic  considera- 
tion>  that  he  did  not  follow  up  the  opera- 
tion against  Mirabete^  because  the  pos» 
session  of  these  forts  would  not  have 
made  amends  for  the  valuable  blood 
which  must  have  been  shed  in  taking 
them.  For  this  important  and  ably 
executed  service  he  was  subsequently 
•given  one  of  hi»  titlei^  when  raised  to 


the  peerage  by  the  style  of  Lord  Hill 
of  Almaraz  and  Hawkstone. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  give 
a  narrative  of  these  celebrated  cam- 
paigns, except  so  far  as  they  are 
directly  connected  with  our  memoir ; 
and  indeed  they  have  been  so  often 
brought  before  the  public,  that,  though 
even  interesting,  we  may  assume  them 
to  be  generally  known,  and  shall  ac- 
cordingly pass  on  to  the  more  promi- 
nent services  of  Lord  Hill.  Our 
limits  may  not  permit  us  to  refer  to 
all  of  them,  or  to  notice  many  of  them 
in  detail.  On  the  1 3th  of  August, 
1812,  Lord  Wellington  entered  Ma- 
drid, King  Joseph  retreated  into 
Valencia,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz  was  raised,  Seville 
was  evacuated,  and  Soult  retiring 
through  Andalusia,  united  with  Joseph 
and  Suchet  on  Murcia  and  Valencia. 
In  the  winter  of  this  year,  the  troops 
being  disposed  in  cantonments.  Lord 
Wellington  went  to  Cadiz,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  armies  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's circular  on  the  discipline  and 
moral  condition  of  the  army  which 
appeared  about  this  period,  excited 
much  observation.  Although  the  ir- 
regularities of  our  men  were  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  afforded  very  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  austere  remarks  of 
their  commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Sid- 
ney, we  are  satisfied,  is  right  in  ascrib- 
ing their  misconduct  in  great  part  to 
the  want  of  that  tone  which  would 
have  been  given,  had  there  been  some 
provision  made  for  their  religious  in- 
struction. This,  however,  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  although  Lord 
Wellington  twice  pressed  it  on  the 
attention  of  the  government.  Metho- 
dism was  making  some  way  amongst 
them,  and  though,  like  Mr.  Sidney, 
we  should  much  prefer  the  aid  of 
pious  ministers  of  our  church,  yet  we 
altogether  share  his  joy  that  good  men 
of  any  denomination  sought  to  supply 
the  instruction  and  consolation  which 
were  refused  to  our  soldiery  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  afford  them. 
That  the  troops  under  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  offended  in  these  particulars  less 
frequently  than  others,  is  ascribed  by 
his  biographer  partly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  known  to  be  in  no 
way  disposed  to  prevent  suchinterfe* 
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reDce,  and  partly  to  the  Inflaence  of 
his  personal  character. 

"  To  those  soldiers  who  came  from 
the  rural  districts  of  old  England,"  says 
«n  officer  of  his  division,  whose  obser- 
vations Mr.  Sidney  cites,  "A«  repre^ 
seated  home;  his  fresh  complexion, 
placid  face,  kind  eyes,  kind  voice,  the 
total  absence  of  all  parade  or  noise  in 
his  habits,  delighted  them.  Again,  the 
large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts 
fnrnished  a  considerable  body  of  men  to 
the  army.  Now,  these  soldiers  were 
many  of  them  familiar  with  the  name, 
and  character,  and  labours  of  his  pious 
and  devoted  uncle,  Rowland  Hill,  who 
was  perhaps,  of  all  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  the  one  best  known,  best  loved, 
and  most  talked  about  amongst  the 
common  people  aH  over  England.  His 
sincerity,  his  boldness,  and  his  many 
strange  sayings  and  doings,  were  known 
and  reported  in  the  ranks ;  and  the  men 
did  not  like  Sir  Rowland  the  less  for 
being  the  nephew  of  this  celebrated  and 
benevolent  individual." 

Lord  Hill  was  at  all  times  much 
attached  to  his  uncle.  It  appears  that 
his  first  dinner  after  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief was  given  to  him,  and 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  his  latter  days. 

We  now  approach  another  of  Lord 
Wellington's  great  and  decisive  battles. 
On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June> 
"hints,"  says  Mr.  Sidney,  "from 
staff  officers,  bustle  in  the  bivouacs, 
the  saddling  of  Sir  Rowland's  black 
charger,  and  other  significant  proceed- 
ings, indicated  that  something  was 
expected  to  occur  beyond  the  ordinary 
events  of  a  march."  As  oar  general's 
division  marched  through  the  moun- 
tains, some  skirmishing  was  heard 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  soon 
after  they  reached  a  defile  which 
"opened  to  their  view  the  splendid 
sight  of  the  hostile  army,  all  in  battle 
array,  with  the  spires  of  Vittoria  in 
their  rear."  The  French  had  no  less 
than  70,000  well- disciplined,  fighting 
men,  commanded  by  King  Joseph  in 
person,  assisted  by  his  marshals,  and 
they  had  100  pieces  of  artillery.  Our 
right  was  led  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
the  centre  by  Lord  Wellington,  and 
the  left  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  Sir 
Rowland  commenced  by  directing  the 
Spaniards  to  gain  the  height  of  La 
Pnebla.  They  were  gallantly  led  by 
MiaiUoi  and  succeeded.    He  next  got 


possession  of  an  important  point,  the 
village  of  Subijana  de  Alava,  and  find- 
ing that  the  allies  were  suffering 
greatly  in  the  front  of  a  wood,  he  sent 
forward  part  of  a  column,  which  pass- 
ing along  a  mountain  ridge,  came  sud- 
denly on  the  enemy's  flank.  The 
movements  of  Cole,  Picton,  and  Hill, 
were  at  the  same  moment  proceeding, 
and  the  four  divisions  joining  on  the 
left  of  the  Zadorra,  advanced  again  !t  the 
right  and  centre  of  their  opponents. 
The  left  gave  way  under  the  flank 
littack  of  Lord  Hill,  who  followed  up 
the  impression  with  his  usual  energy- 
At  length  the  whole  French  army  was 
driven  back,  and  losing  all  order,  fled, 
as  Mr.  Sidney  says, "  like  a  frightened 
mob."  Cannon  and  baggage,  treasure, 
and  gilded  coaches,  jewels,  stars,  plate, 
and  pictures,  the  pride  of  Spain,  were 
leffc  by  them  unregarded,  and  even  the 
baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan  was  found 
upon  the  field.  Our  soldiers  had  been 
sixteen  hours  under  arms,  and  having 
marched  three  leagues  since  dawn, 
could  not  follow  fast  their  flying  foe. 
This  and  the  tempting  treasures  lying 
all  around,  may  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  number  of  pri- 
soners was  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  on  the  occasion  of  such  a 
perfect  rout.  Hill's  three  brothers 
were  with  him  in  this  action.  Captain 
Clement  Hi^,  his  aid-de-camp,  wrote 
home  on  the  28rd — "  I  hope  you  will 
receive  this  in  good  time,  to  assure 
70U  of  the  safety  of  the  four  brothers 
after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  We  are 
all  at  this  moment  together  in  the 
same  room,  and  in  perfect  health." 

On  the  7th  of  July,  Sir  Rowland  was 
ascending  the  steeps  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  having,  as  his  biographer  observes, 
given  the  first  check  to  the  French  ca- 
valry in  Egypt,  he  was  now  the  first 
who  had  the  honour  of  driving  Napo- 
leon's veterans  out  of  Spain. 

Soult  at  this  time  took  the  command 
of  the  several  French  armies,  now 
formed  into  one,  and  called  the  Army 
of  Spain.  Some  tremendous  encoun- 
ters followed  in  these  mountains,  on 
which  occasions,  as  Napier  observes, 
the  stem  valour  of  our  troops  would 
have  graced  ThermopylsB.  The  French 
assailed  in  immensely  superior  force, 
and  no  where  fought  more  desperately 
than  on  this  threshold  of  their  country. 
The  English,  inspired  by  repeated 
triumphs,  by  the  wild  scenery  aroundi 
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and  the  prospect  before  thenoy  showed 
in  all  grades  the  truest  heroism.  Mr. 
Sidney  mentions,  that  the  chaplain  of 
the  twenty-eighth,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fit  th,  during  the  action  in  the  Maya 
pass,  carried,  at  separate  times,  three 
or  four  wounded  officers  down  the  steep 
mountain  sides  into  the  village,  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  left 
them  where  they  were  secure.  Hill 
had  most  of  the  fag  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  send  Murilio's 
division,  with  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Campbell  and  Byng,  to  the  main  army ; 
and  while  occupying  extensive  lines, 
and  liable  to  be  attacked  in  many  points, 
had  no  greater  force  than  five  thousand 
men.  While  thus  circumstanced,  one 
of  his  posts  was  assailed  by  Count 
D*Erlon,  and  the  whole  centre  of  the 
French  army,  amounting  to  seventeen 
thousand  men.  The  genius  of  Lord 
Wellington  was  again  shown  in  the 
battle  of  the  Nivelle.  Soult  had  cho- 
sen his  position  in  mountains  where 
every  rock  and  pass  was  known  to  him 
and  his  men,  had  fortified  it,  and  had 
a  force  of  seventy  thousand,  yet  was 
he  out-manoeuvred  by  our  great  com- 
mander, who  took,  as  the  spoils  of  the 
day,  fifty  guns  and  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners. On  this  occasion.  Sir  Row- 
land led  the  right  wing.  The  battle 
of  the  Nive,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1813,  was  fought  by  Hill's  division, 
unassisted  by  any  other;  and  Lord 
Wellington  coming  up  at  the  moment 
of  victory,  caught  his  hand  and  said^ 
**  Hill,  the  day  is  your  own." 

While  the  hostile  armies  were  near 
the  Adour,  in  the  beginning  of  1814, 
there  was  an  intercourse  going  on  be- 
tween them,  which  was  Dot  at  all  ap- 
proved of  by  their  leaders.  The  men 
contrived  to  carry  on  a  regular  traffic. 
Their  way  of  managing,  with  an  amus- 
ing incident,  is  mention  by  Mr.  Sid- 
ney:— 

'*  A  great  stone  was  placed  in  the 
stream,  and  on  it  a  canteen  was  put 
containing  money.  After  a  time  this  was 
found  filled  with  brandy.  One  evening 
the  French  sentry  failed  to  supply  the 
brandy  to  a  man  named  Patten,  who  was, 
as  he  supposed,  tricked  out  of  his  liquor. 
He  dashed  across  the  stream  in  the 
morning,  seized  the  French  sentry,  strip- 
ped him,  and  carried  his  accoutrements 
in  triumph  to  the  picket-house.  A  flag 
of  truce  soon  afterwards  appeared,  and 
the  French  captain  who  came  with  it 


begged  hard  for  the  return  of  the  thing^s 
taken  from  the  sentry,  on  the  ground 
that  if  they  were  retamed,  his  own  com- 
mission and  the  sentry's  life  would  be 
undoubtedly  forfeited.  **I  have  got 
them  in  pawn,"  said  Patten,  *•  for  a  can- 
t3en  of  brandy."  But  he  gave  them  up, 
and  refused  to  accept  money  offered  him 
by  the  officer.  Still,  poor  Patten  was 
sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred 
lashes.  Sir  Rowland  had  the  delinquent 
led  out  with  gp-eat  parade,  as  if  to  under- 
go this  severe  punishment,  and  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  all  the  regiments  on 
the  indiscretion  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct.  But,  at  length, 
he  unexpectedly  enumerated  many  acts 
of  gallantry  performed  by  the  prisoner, 
and  in  the  midst  of  faces  beaming  with 
admiration  remitted  the  sentence." — 
pp.  269,  270. 

We  forbear  noticing  the  victories  of 
Orthez  and  Toulouse,  and  many  other 
important  services  in  which  our  general 
was  at  this  period  engaged.  In  a  note 
to  his  sister  he  mentions  that  he  had 
not  sat  down  in  a  house  for  a  week. 
He  sometimes,  as  his  biographer  tells 
us,  mentioned  in  conversation  the  great 
trouble  which  the  laying  down  of 
bridges  cost  him  in  this  stage  of  the 


**  *  For  instance,'  he  would  say,  *  at  a 

?oint  where  all  seemed  most  promising, 
found  we  had  not  enough  to  cross  by 
exactly  one  boat,  and  we  had  all  our 
work  to  do  over  again  at  a  narrower 
place.'  I  shall  never  forget  the  coolness 
with  which  he  mentioned  this  provoking 
circumstance ;  and  some  person  present 
remarked,  that  he  was,  no  doubt,  just  as 
cool  when  it  happened." — ^p.  282. 

The  Bourbons  being  now  in  Paris, 
and  peace  arranged.  Lord  Wellington 
proceeded  to  Paris,  leaving  Lord  Hill 
m  command  of  the  armies.  Hill  was 
at  this  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
never  were  honours  more  fairly  won. 
He  returned  to  England  in  May,  1814, 
and  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  lions  of 
that  period  of  universal  exultation. 
He  had  in  town  and  country  to  shake 
hands  with  crowds,  until  at  length  ex- 
hausted in  meeting  the  cordial  feelings 
of  all  ranks,  he  was  well  prepared  to 
sympathise  with  Blucher,  who  one  day 
lifting  up  his  aching  arm,  exclaimed — 
**  Me  shake  at  hands  none  more.^* 

Hill  had  been  during  the  war  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  before  its  close  was  much  affected 
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bj  the  death  of  hi.s  elder  brother,  CoiO- 
nel  Hill.  Amid  the  excitement  of  his 
public  entry  into  Shrewsbury,  he 
showed,  by  a  small  circumstance,  his 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  brother 
.—the  trappings  of  his  horse  were  of 
black. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  Lord  Hill 
was  one  day  sent  for  by  the  cabinet. 
Napoleon  had  returned  from  Elba,  and 
they  were  apprehensive  of  an  action 
talcing  place  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  might  prove  disas- 
trous. **  We  think,"  they  said,  "  your 
influence  would  operate  to  prevent  it. 
Will  you  go  r  "  Yes."  «  When  ? 
To-night r  "  No,  not  to-night;  to- 
morrow  morning."  **  I  went  home," 
adds  Lord  Hill,  who  once  related  the 
circumstance,  **  got  ready,  set  off,  and 
was  able  to  keep  all  ri^ht  till  the  arri- 
val of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  At 
dinner  that  day  he  quietly  said  to  his 
sister,  **  I  cannot  go  with  you  this 
evening — I  am  off  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," but  did  not  tell  the  cause.  We 
can  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the 
part  he  took  in  the  momentous  strug- 
gle of  Waterloo.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Lord  Teignroouth  as  to  the 
time  at  which  the  action  commenced.— 
a  controverted  point — Lord  Hill  said, 
^  I  took  two  watches  into  action  with 
roe.  On  consulting  my  stop-watch 
after  the  battle  wa^  over,  I  found  that 
the  first  gun  was  fired  at  ten  minutes 
before  twelve."  Lord  Hill's  divisions 
were  engaged  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle.  His  own  station  was  on  a 
little  rise,  which,  from  its  exposure  to 
shot,  was  a  post  of  great  danger. 
Counting  on  the  attack  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  ''and  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  brigade,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  last  decisive  repulse  of 
the  choicest  troops  of  Napoleon.  Lord 
Hill,"  adds  Mr.  Sidney,  **  was  follow- 
ing up  this  advantage  with  his  custo- 
mary ardour,  when  the  Duke  ordered 
the  advance  of  the  whole  army."  Sir 
Digby  Mackworth,  who  then,  and  in 
the  Peninsula,  was  on  Lord  Hill's 
staff,  has  given  Mr.  Sidney  some  notes 
of  that  eventful  day  which  are  too  in- 
teresting to  be  omitted.  This  officer 
is  known  to  the  public  by  many  claims* 
—by  his  energy  at  Bristol,  and  by — 
what  was  calculated  to  try  his  courage 
more  than  all  the  perils  of  wars — bis 
firmness  in  making  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion.     Speaking  of   Lord  Hill  at 


Waterloo,  and  of  the  grand  crisis  of 
the  day — 

"  He  placed  himself,"  states  Sir  Digby, 
"  at  the  head  of  his  Light  Bris^ade,  fifty- 
second,  seventy-first,  and  nmety-fifth, 
and  charged  the  flank  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  as  they  were  advancing  against 
our  Guards.  The  Light  Brigade  was 
lying  under  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
gave  and  received  volleys  within  half 
pistol-shot  distance.  Here  Lord  Hill's 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and,  as  he 
ascertained  the  next  morning,  was  shot 
in  five  places.  The  general  was  rolled 
over  and  severely  bruised,  but  in  the 
melie  this  was  unknown  to  us  for  about 
half  an  hour.  We  knew  not  what  was 
become  of  him  ;  we  feared  he  had  been 
killed :  and  none  can  tell  you  the  heart- 
felt joy  which  we  felt  when  ho  rejoined 
us,  not  seriously  hurt.** 

In  another  memorandum,  dated 
''June  18th,  II  o'clock  p.  m.  Water- 
loo," and  made  after  all  his  fatigues 
that  day.  Sir  Digby  states : — 

"  The  cavalry  and  infantry  repeatedly 
charged  in  ma.)ses,  under  cover  of  a 
trftmendous  fire  from  240  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. Four  times  were  our  guns  in 
possession  of  their  cavalry,  and  as  often 
did  the  bayonets  of  the  infantry  rescue 
them.  For  upwards  of  an  hour  our 
little  squares  were  surrounded  by  the 
€Ute  of  the  French  cavaliers :  they  gal- 
lantly stood  within  forty  paces  of  us, 
unable  to  leap  over  the  bristling  line  of 
bayonets,  unwilling  to  retire,  and  de- 
termined never  to  surrender.  Hundreds 
of  them  were  dropping  in  all  directions 
from  our  murderous  fire  ;  yet  as  fast  as 
they  fell,  others  came  up  to  supply  their 
places.  Finding,  at  last,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  break  our  determined 
rank.^,  they  swept  round  our  rear,  and, 
rushing  into  theNivelles  road,  attempted 
to  cut  their  way  back  to  their  own  lines  ; 
but  the  whole  road  was  lined  with  our 
infantry  on  both  sides,  and  at  the  ad- 
vanced part  of  it  was  an  almost  impas- 
sable barricade  of  felled  trees.  Here 
"Yell  the  remainder  of  these  gallant  Cuir- 
assiers, of  whom  not  one  was  taken 
without  a  wound.  The  cannonade  con- 
tinued without  intermission  ;  and  about 
six  o'clock  we  saw  heavy  columns  of  in- 
fantry, supported  by  dragoons,  return- 
ing for  a  tresh  attack.  It  was  evident 
it  would  be  desperate,  and  we  thought 
probably  a  decisive  one.  Every  one  felt 
now  much  depended  on  this  terrible  mo- 
ment. A  black  mass  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  with  music  playing,  and  the  great 
Napoleon  at  their  head,  came  rolling 
onward  from  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Al- 
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Hanoe.  With  rapid  pace  they  descended. 
Those  spaces  in  our  lines  which  death 
had  opened  and  left  vacant,  were  covered 
with  bodies  of  cavalry.  The  point  at 
which  the  enemy  aimed  was  now  evident 
— it  was  an  angle  formed  by  a  brigade 
of  Guards,  and  the  liffht  brigade  of 
Lord  Hill's  corps.  Lord  Hill  was  there 
in  person.  The  French  moved  on  with 
arms  sloped  au  pas  de  charge.  They 
began  to  ascend  the  hill :  in  a  few  se- 
conds they  were  within  a  hundred  paces 
of  us,  and  as  yet  not  a  shot  had  been 
fired.  The  awful  moment  was  now  at 
hand.  A  peal  of  ten  thousand  thunders 
burst  at  once  on  their  devoted  heads. 
The  storm  swept  them  down,  as  a 
whirlwind  that  rushes  over  the  ripe  corn. 
They  paused ;  their  advance  ceased  ; 
they  commenced  firing  from  the  heads 
of  their  columns,  and  attempted  to  ex- 
tend their  front ;  but  death  had  already 
caused  too  much  confusion  among  them 
—they  crowded  instinctively  behind 
each  other  to  avoid  a  fire  which  was  in- 
tolerably dreadful.  Still  they  stood 
firm — la  garde  meurt,  et  ne  se  rend  pas. 
For  half  an  hour  this  horrible  butchery 
continued.  At  la^t,  seeing  all  their  ef- 
forts vain,  all  their  courage  useless,  de- 
serted by  their  Emperor,  who  was  al- 
ready flown,  unsupported  by  their  com- 
railes  who  were  already  beaten,  the 
hitherto  invincible  old  guard  gave  way 
and  fled  in  every  direction.  One  spon- 
taneous and  almost  painfully-animated 
•  hurrah  '  burst  from  the  victorious  ranks 
of  England.  The  line  at  once  advanced — 
generals,  soldiers,  and  all  partaking  in 
one  common  enthusiasm.  The  battle 
was  over.  Guns,  prisoners,  ammuni- 
tion, wagons,  baggage,  horse«,  succes- 
sively fell  into  our  hands.  Night  and 
fatigue  compelled  us  to  halt.  We  halted 
on  each  side  of  the  Gemappe  road,  and 
in  a  short  time,  numerous  columns  of 
Prussians  came  pouring  along  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  Each  battalion 
cheered  us  in  passing ;  the  officers  sa- 
luted, and  many  embraced  us.  Never 
was  witnessed  a  more  enthusiastic  mo- 
ment.    We  felt  amply  rewarded  for  the 


exertions  of  the  day.  The  Prussians 
continued  thepursuit  without  interrup- 
tion.  Lord  nUl  and  staflT  retired  to  a 
small  cottage,  where  we  now  are.  We 
have  but  one  room  between  nine  of  us, 
including  his  lordship.  All  but  myself 
are  asleep."— pp.  30&-310. 

On  his  return  to  England^  Hill  was 
oflTered  the  command  in  India  and  the 
Master- Generalship  of  the  Ordnance^ 
but  declined  both.  When  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  became  prime  minister, 
he  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  which  appointment  he 
held  under  the  different  succeeding 
administrations,  without  any  compro- 
mise of  principle,  and  with  the  strong 
regard  of  all  persons  with  whom  he 
had  any  relation.  Lord  Hill  had  a 
great  perception  of  humour,  imd  told 
what  amused  him  with  much  quiet  en^ 
joyment.  A  Scotch  sergeant,  who  is 
called  in  the  work  before  us  by  the 
pseudo-name  of  Macbride,  was  made  an 
oflScer  by  him,  and  attended  his  levee 
to  return  thanks.  "  Well,  Macbride," 
said  the  Commander-in-chief,  with  an 
encouraging  smile,  "  I  am  glad  to  5ce 
you.  How  do  you  feel  in  your  new 
character  ?  You  are  a  gentleman  now, 
you  know."  **  Thank  you,  my  lord," 
replied  the  honest  soldier  ;  **  for  my- 
self, I  feel  perfectly  comfortable  ;  but 
J  tremble  for  Mrs,  Macbride,'^ 

We  have  already  passed  our  bounds, 
and  must  here  termin.i(e  our  narra- 
tive. Lord  Hill  closed  his  pure  life 
peacefully,  in  the  retirement  of  his 
favourite  residence,  Hardwick  Grange, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1842.  Mr. 
Sidney's  memoir — of  which  we  have 
freely  availed  ourselves — loses  nothing 
in  regard  to  military  details,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  clergyman, 
nor  does  it  contain  a  single  sentiment 
at  variance  with  his  reputation  for 
piety. 
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IBELAND — HBB   EVILS    AITO   BEMEDIE8.* 


IftELAND  is  agun  threatened  with  a 
renewal  of  the  scenes  of  turbulence 
bj  which  the  years  1842  and  1843 
were  signalized,  and  which  were 
thought  by  some  to  have  been,  by  the 
late  state  prosecutions,  effectually  ex- 
tinguished. Had  the  agitation  which 
then  convulsed  the  country  continued 
bat  a  little  longer,  it  must  have  pro* 
ceeded  to  open  insurrection,  and  in- 
volved the  empire  in  a  civil  war ;  and  its 
rapid  subsidence  under  the  tardily-as« 
sumed  rigour  of  government,  abun- 
dantly proved  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  both  to  put  and  to  keep  it  down, 
had  a  wise  and  steady  system  of  rule 
been  followed  out  consistently  by  admi- 
nistration. 

It  is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  reflect 
upon  the  ignorance  and  the  empiri- 
cism which  have  been  evinced  by  our 
rulers  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  subject  for 
tentative  legislation,  kings  and  minis- 
ters experimenting  upon  it,  according 
to  the  theories  of  government,  which 
might,  at  various  times,  have  been 
prevalent,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
habits  of  order  and  tranquillity  amongst 
its  discontented  and  turbulent  popula- 
tion ;  and  ail,  either  falling  short  of 
the  object  aimed  at,  or  missing  the 
end  in  view,  except  when  that  end 
was  the  increase  and  exasperation  of 
disorder  and  of  crime,  which  were  to 
be  fostered  at  any  expense,  in  order 
that  the  country  might  be  rendered 
unmanageable  by  political  opponents  ; 
and  an  obnoxious  ministry  dislodged 
from  power,  by   the  difficulties  they 


were  then  sure  to  be  made  to  feel  in 
the  government  of  the  empire. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  Whigs  it 
has  been  always  regarded.  "  Base, 
brutal,  and  bloody,"  are  the  epithets 
by  which  that  party  was  described  by 
Mr.  O'Connell,  on  one  of  those  rare 
occasions,  when  their  policy  was  cha- 
racterised by  some  acts  of  coercion, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frantic  tur- 
bulence of  the  disturbers ;  and  that 
the  first  of  these  terms  of  reproach 
was  duly  merited,  soon  appeared  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  vigour  of 
government  abated  at  the  command  of 
the  demagogue,  and  a  mere  show  of 
opposition  was  substituted  for  the 
manly  and  effective  measures  by 
which  alone  peace  and  order  could  be 
preserved. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  mistake  the 
noise  of  the  agitator,  for*  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the 
people  ;  and  such  has  been  the  delu« 
sion  under  which  government,  with 
but  rare  exceptions,  has  been  acting 
towards  this  country  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  truth  is,  that  the  social, 
not  the  political  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  that  which  demanded  legisla- 
tive attention  ;  and  the  clamour  of  a 
faction  for  barren  or  mischievous  pri- 
vileges, has  engrossed  the  mind  of 
ministers  and  parliaments,  so  as  to  pre* 
clude  the  possibility  of  bestowing  sufR- 
cient  thought  upon  a  state  of  things 
which  admitted  of  easy  redress,  and 
the  correction  of  which  promised 
much  advantage.  The  spoiled  children 
who  cried  for  the  moon  were  to  be 
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indulged  to  any  extent  with  moon- 
shine,  while  the  real  ills  which  pressed 
upon  a  silently-suffering  population^ 
were  overlooked,  until  it  became  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  any 
practicable  remedy.  When  demo- 
cratical  power  is  made  a  substitute 
for  those  remedial  processes  by  which, 
under  a  steady  and  benignant  govern- 
ment, the  condition  of  a  people  may 
be  improved,  it  is  as  though  our  pea- 
santry were  suifering  from  want  of 
food,  and  we  indulged  them  with 
plenty  of  whiskey.  Is  it  surprising, 
therefore,  that  turbulence  should  only 
be  exasperated,  by  a  course  of  treat- 
ment so  mischievously  empirical,  and 
that  demand  should  rise  upon  conces- 
sion, which  is  clearly  the  dictate  either 
of  feebleness  or  fear,  until  the  very 
extravagance  of  the  requisition  of  the 
intoxicated  demagogue  becomes,  in 
itself,  a  pledge  that  they  must  be  suc- 
cessful ? 

Indeed  the  rapidity  with  which  con- 
cession has  followed  demand,  is  calcu- 
lated to  suggest  a  doubt  respecting  the 
motives  of  our  rulers,  in  their  almost 
anticipatory  compliance  with  the  be- 
hests of  their  ungentle  suitors.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  they  provoked  the 
solicitations  by  which  they  havettffected 
to  be  subdued,  by  making  it  appear 
that  nothing  but  urgency  and  vehe- 
mence of  appeal  were  necessary  to 
enable  the  demagogue  to  accomplish 
all  his  objects.  They  may  have  been 
convinced  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  struggle  against  the  onward 
movement  which  led  to  emancipation  ; 
and  that  measure  having  been  once 
conaeded,  that  certain  consequences 
were  sure  to  follow,  sooner  or  later, 
in  its  train,  which  might,  indeed,  be 
delayed,  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
Of  these,  the  gradual  reduction  and 
final  extinction  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
prominent ;  and  the  minister  who 
most  accommodated  himself  to  this 
inevitable  tendency  of  affairs,  might 
best  plume  himself  upon  the  far-seeing 
sagacity  which,  by  avoiding  a  fruitless 
struggle  for  what  could  not  be  main- 
tained, consulted  most  wisely  for  the 
well-being  of  the  empire.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  account  for  the  easy  victo- 
ries of  the  agitator,  before  whose  im- 
petuous attacks  so  many  bulwarks  of 


the  throne  and  the  altar  have  already 
given  way,  and  for  the  facile  compli- 
ance  of  tbe  minister,  who  was  content 
to  appear  to  suffer  the  humiliation  of 
defeat,  rather  than  avail  himself  of  the 
means,  still  abundantly  at  his  disposal, 
of  continuing  what  in  the  end  must  be 
a  fruitless  contest. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  whole 
course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  as 
a  statesman  and  minister,  both  shortly 
before  and  since  the  passing  of  the 
measure  of  1829,  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  such 
is  the  key  for  the  course  of  policy 
which  he  has  adopted.  For  years  be- 
fore the  great  act  of  concession,  he 
fought  the  battle  of  our  Protestant 
constitution  like  a  beaten  man.  His 
efforts  on  its  behalf  were  the  mere 
vis  inertuB  of  an  impetus,  the  energy 
of  which  had  been  expended.  In  the 
very  oath  provi<]ed  by  the  bill  itself, 
to  guard  a^^ainst  Roman  Catholic  ag- 
gression, there  seemed  to  be  a  provi- 
sion for  its  own  nullitication.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  words,  by  which  all  am- 
biguity would  be  removed,  which  were 
rejected,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was 
sufficiently  clear,  as  it  already  stood, 
which  rejection  has  since  been  relied 
on  by  Romanist  members  as  a  full  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct  in  assailing 
the  temporalities  of  the  establishment, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  their  church, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  empire. 
They  did  not,  however,  provoke  Sir 
Robert  PeeFs  indignation,  who  quietly 
connived  at  their  disregard  of  an  en- 
gagement which  he  never  imagined 
they  would  consider  as  binding.  The 
provision,  too,  against  the  assumption 
of  ecclesiastical  status  by  the  Romish 
bishops,  was  equally  illusory,  and,  we 
cannot  now  doubt,  was  so  intended. 
Then  came  the  persecution  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  which  raged,  under  the 'Whigs, 
with  unrelenting  fury;  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  effort  of  energetic  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  which  could  evince  a  heartfelt 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  or  might 
stir  up  in  the  breasts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  a  spirit  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. No  :  Sir  Robert  was 
liberal  enough,  we  believe,  in  sub- 
scribing for  their  wants ;  but  he  was, 
in  another  sense  of  the  word,  equally 
liberal  in  forbearing  to  comment  with 
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any  jost  severity  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  who  cnosed  them.  Then  came 
the  dilapidating  measure  for  the  ex« 
tinction  of  half  the  Irbh  bishoprics ; 
and  here  again  we  desiderate  any 
word  or  act  of  energetic  reclamation. 
The  appropriation  clause  he>  no  doubt, 
resisted ;  but  how  ?  As  an  act  of 
plunder  ?  As  a  violation  of  the  articles 
of  union  ?  No :  but  as  a  measure 
which  was  not  likely  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
adopted.  The  Irish  church,  he  clearly 
showed,  had  not  the  wealth  she  was 
Buppoaed  to  have,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  worth  the  while  of  honourable 
gentlemen  to  go  much  out  of  their 
way  to  invade  her  possessions.  It  was 
as  if  a  quiet  looker-on  were  to  address 
a  party  meditating  a  burglarious  rob- 
bery»  m  this  manner  : — '<  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
rewarded  for  your  pains.  I  know  the 
premises  well,  and  I  declare  to  you 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  the  spoons  are 
all  Britannia  metal,  and  the  forks  no- 
thing better  than  German  silver.  I 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  run  such  a 
ri»k  for  so  poor  an  object  1"  Then 
came  the  tithe  composition  act,  by 
which  the  plundered  and  persecuted 
clergy  were  compelled  to  pay  heavily 
for  having  been  so  long  mercilessly 
exposed  to  a  system  of  robbery  and 
morder.  Then  came  the  act  for  the 
reform  of  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland — an  act,  the  passing  of  which 
Sir  Robert  declared  to  be  a  sine  qua 
iKHi  to  his  acceptance  of  office,  and  by 
which  a  vast  accession  of  power  and 
authority  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
evident  enemies  of  the  church,  and 
advocates  of  a  repeal  of  the  union. 
Then  came  the  charitable  bequests  act, 
bj  which  the  popish  bishops  are  recog- 
nized in  the  plenitude  of  their  episco- 
Ed  authority,  and  their  status  so  regu- 
ted  according  to  law,  as  to  make  the 
step  from  their  present  position  easy 
and  natural  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities  in  the  kingdom.  Meanwhile, 
the  education  of  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  national  board  has  control  over 
it,  may  be  said  to  be  placed  almost  un- 
reservedly in  their  hands,  in  all  the 
popish  parts  of  Ireland.  Every  Pro- 
testant institution  which  depended 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  been 
starved,  for  the  purpose  of  pampering 
establishments  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, serve  no  better  purpose  than 
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that  of  training-schools  for  the  priest 
and  the  demagogue,  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  superstition,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  seditious  agitation.  And  in 
natural  sequence,  now  follow  the 
Maynooth  endowment  bill,  by  which 
that  popish  seminary  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated and  augmented  ;  and  the  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  provincial  col- 
leges, which  it  is  quite  obvious  are  in- 
tendeS  to  be  popish  in  every  thing 
but  the  name,  and  which  the  sagacious 
minister  desires  as  the  necessary 
conductors  to,  and  the  apt  forerunners 
of,  the  complete  and  triumphant  estab- 
lishment of  popery  in  Ireland. 

Does  not  all  this  indicate  a  foregone 
conclusion  ?  The  end,  indeed,  is  not 
yet,  and  if  a  strong  Protestant  rally 
be  made,  may  not  be  accomplished. 
But  is  any  thing  further  necessary  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man  that  the 
minister  is  fully  bent  upon  the  substi- 
tution of  a  Popish  for  a  Protestant 
Establishment,  and,  contemplating  the 
matter  as  a  mere  politician,  with  a 
Gallio's  indifference  to  the  complexion 
of  creeds,  imagines  that  Ireland  may 
be  more  easily  managed  by  taking  the 
Rombh  priesthood  into  connexion 
with  the  state,  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
in  their  disseverance  from  it,  and 
while  they  were  compelled  to  depend 
for  their  entire  subsistence  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  people?  The 
Church  of  England  is  unacceptable  to 
the  masses;  Poperv  is  agreeable  to 
them ;  these  are  tne  premises  Arom 
which  the  ready  conclusion  is  drawn» 
that  the  latter  should  take  the  place 
of  the  former  as  a  religious  institute 
— the  minister  concerning  himself  no 
further  about  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  people  than  by  taking  care  to 
provide  them  with  pastors  who  may 
be  qualified,  after  their  fashion,  to 
minister  to  them  in  the  faith  to  which 
they  are  addicted ! 

That  such  is  the  drift  of  present 
measures  is  very  clearly  se^n  by  that 
most  able  and  sag^ious  of  the  Radi- 
cals, Mr.  Charles  Buller,  who,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  very 
fully  and  candidly  acknowledge  that 
the  feeling  which  was  excited  by  the 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  was  not  at 
all  disproportioned  to  its  importance. 
**  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before;"  and  that  bill  he  evidently 
considered  but  as  the  forerunner  of 
other  measures  by  which  a  total  chaise 
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18  to  be  effected  in  the  policy  hitherto 
pursued  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
To  one  whose  liberalism  verges  to- 
wards infidelity,  such  a  revolution  may 
not  be  distasteful ;  but  he  is  too  honest 
not  to  acknowledge  that  others  cannot 
view  the  subject  in  the  same  light ; 
and  we  ourselves  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when 
he  may  be  a  wiser  and  a  better  man> 
as  we  are  sure  that  nothing  but  fuller 
knowledge  and  a  riper  judgment  is  ne- 
cessary to  lead  him  to  sounder  conclu- 
sions. 

Indeed  it  is  only  necessary  that  any 
one  should  know  what  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Popery  in  this  country  is,  in 
order  to  his  being  disabused  of  the 
notion  that  it  could,  by  a  state  endow- 
ment, be  converted  into  an  instrument 
of  good  government.  It  is,  as  a  reli- 
gious system,  rapidly  upon  the  wane. 
Of  this,  in  our  last  number,  we  pre- 
sented some  striking  examples  to  our 
readers ;  and  we  repeat,  after  much 
deliberate  inquiry,  that  it  is  impossible 
in  words  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  ripeness  of  our  poor  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  some 
moral  change,  and  the  readiness,  and 
even  eagerness,  with  which  they  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
It  is  only  as  a  political  system  that  it 
can  be  said  to  flourish  ;  and  even  if 
the  priests  were  not  themselves  led  by 
inclmation,  they  would  find  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  repeal  movement,  and  make 
up,  by  a  factious  adherence  to  the  po- 
pular cause,  for  that  loss  of  spiritual 
authority  which  would  be  sure  to  arise 
from  the  progress  of  scriptural  light 
amongst  their  people. 

This  it  is  which  gives  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  character  to  Popery 
in  Ireland.  The  priesthood  have  iden- 
tified themselves  in  politics  with  the 
party,  and  that  is  one  powerful  reason 
why  the  party  continue  to  identify 
themselves  in  spirituals  with  the  priest- 
hood. We  do  not  say  that  the  lean- 
ings of  the  Romish  clergy  would  not 
be  towards  repeal,  though  no  such 
object  was  to  be  attained  as  thus 
securing  the  attachment  of  their  flocks. 
We  well  know  they  would,  and  that 
in  thus  enlisting  the  regards  of  their 
adherents,  they  are  only  following 
their  own  inclinations.  But  the  case 
is  one  in  which  their  interest,  as  reli- 
gionists, marvellously  coincides  with 


their  feeling^s  as  partizans.  The  na- 
tional and  the  religious  principles  both 
continue  to  addict  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
an  object,  by  which,  to  their  seeming, 
the  glory  and  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land is  to  be  attained ;  and  our  wise 
men  in  parliament  may  rest  assured 
that  nothing  which  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  bribe,  could  for  a  single 
moment  tempt  them  from  the  prose- 
cution of  such  an  object. 

They  know  well  what  it  is  to  quar- 
ter upon  the  enemy — to  make  those, 
towards  whom  and  their  institutions 
they  cherish  a  heart-hatred,  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  crusade  in  which  a 
war  of  extermination  is  to  be  waged 
against  them.  If  they  consent  to  take 
our  pay,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
fight  against  us  ;  to  root  out  and  de- 
stroy the  heretical  pravity,  which  is 
the  bane  of  England  and  the  curse  of 
Ireland.  So  that  any  more  unfounded 
notion  than  that  the  Romish  priests 
might  thus  be  gradually  weaned  from 
their  addiction  to  turbulent  courses 
and  become  the  friends  of  good  order 
and  the  cordial  supporters  of  British 
connexion,  could  not  possibly  be  enter- 
tained. 

The  Popish  religion  is,  at  present, 
in  that  state  in  this  country  in  which 
the  stimulus  of  a  seditious  agitation 
is  necessary  for  its  existence.  With- 
out some  such  exciting  and  combining 
cause,  it  would  very  rapidly  sink  to 
the  dead  level  of  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people,  and  could  not  successfully 
maintain  its  ground  against  the  in- 
roads of  knowledge  and  the  progress 
of  improvement.  Let  Maynooth  be 
endowed,  and  the  Romish  priesthood 
paid  by  the  state,  and  the  means  and 
the  motives  for  further  systematic  ag- 
gression against  England  and  her 
scriptural  establishment  will  only  be 
augmented.  The  priests  would  not, 
if  they  could,  resist  the  onward  im- 
pulse, to  which,  and  to  their  part  in 
it,  they  must  necessarily  ascribe  all  the 
additional  consideration  which  they 
enjoy.  And,  they  could  not  resist 
it  if  they  would,  A  power  has  been 
evoked  which  would  soon  make  itself 
felt  in  its  terrible  ascendancy  by  those 
who  might  seem  its  masters.  And  the 
wand  which  was  omnipotent  in  excit- 
ing the  elements  of  disorder,  would  be 
broken  into  fragments  before  the  first 
rude  shock  of  democracy  upon  which 
it  would  fain  impose  unpalatable  re- 
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strictioDs.  To  saj  that  the  priests  are 
the  priests  of  the  people,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  the  peo- 
pie  are  the  people  of  the  priests.  And 
the  difference  would  soon  he  felt* 
when  any  refusal  or  indifference  was 
manifested  to  go  on  with  the  move- 
ment upon  which  the  popular  leaders 
had  set  their  hearts,  and  by  which  the 
feelings  of  the  masses  were  excited* 
Upon  this  subject  the  following  re- 
marks, from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  upon  the  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention : — 

*'  But  even  paying  the  clergy,  and  still 
less  merely  teaphing  them,  will  never  re- 
concile them  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  The  education  bein^  bad 
at  Maynooth,  the  present  grant  simply 
adds  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  par- 
tidpate  in  this  bad  education,  but  does 
not  make  the  education  better.  It  is 
bad,  because  it  does  not  eradicate  nor 
even  moderate  the  petty  local  animosi- 
ties, faction  feuds,  family  quarrels,  sec- 
tarian bitterness,  and  bloodthirsty  ven- 
e;eance  in  which  the  inmates  have  been 
Bred,  but  only  gives  them  increased 
power  of  carrying  these  bad  passions 
mto  action.  When  men  are  filled  with 
love  themselves,  they  see  all  things 
through  a  kind  and  loving  medium ;  and 
when  men  are  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
liberalism,  they  seem  to  think  that  all 
other  men  are  fired  with  the  same.  As 
the  House  of  Commons  now  considers 
all  creeds  alike,  the  members  imagine 
that  Roman  Catholics  have  lost  their 
consciences  also  ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
that  there  is  no  real  religious  conscien- 
tiousness, although  erroneous,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opposition  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals. Eyery  Roman  Catholic,  how- 
ever little  spiritual  life  he  may  have, 
holds  his  faith  not  as  an  opinion,  but  as 
a  conyiction :  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
know  and  teach  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  England  are  under  the  ban  of  the 
Pope,  whose  word  and  condemnation  is 
as  certain  as  any  word  that  the  Almighty 
can  speak.  *  Celui  qui  ob6it  doit  consi* 
derer  les  paroles  qui  sortent  de  la 
bouche  de  f'un  des  superieurs  oommo  si 
elles  sortaient  de  la  bouche  meme  de 
J.  C.  N.  S.  afin  de  se  rendre  capable  de 
plaire  k  la  Divine  Majesty  ;*  and  that  no 
sovereign  holds  his  throne  by  any  legal 
title,  save  as  the  Pope  has  conferred  it. 
These  are  their  words  : — 

"  *  The  Pope  has  a  temporal  power 
over  all  princes. 

**  *  Every  governor  of  a  State  holds 
his  oflbe  hi  tirtae  of  a  special  commis- 


sion from  the  Pope,  in  such  sort,  that, 
if  the  latter  think  fit,  he  may  immediately 
govern  the  former. 

**  *  The  Pope  can  give  guardians  to 
princes,  punish  them,  depose  them  for 
heresy,  for  incapacity,  for  negligence, 
or  for  any  other  cause. 

"  *  He  can  not  only  do  that  which  se- 
cular princes  have  the  power  and  right 
to  do;  but  he  has  power  moreover  to 
dispose  of  their  estates,  and  distribute 
them  to  others. 

"•  He  is  the  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God  through  humility,  but  he  is  at 
the  same  time,  the  lord  of  lords  through 
power;  and  whatsoever  power  there 
may  be  under  heaven  is  a  dependance 
upon  his.' 

**  When  these  propositions  were  pub- 
licly maintained  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI V.  his  powerftil  minister.  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  found  they  were  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  his  master's  au- 
thority, and  bein^  more  statesman  than 
churchman,  he  had  those  who  thus  taught 
arraigned  before  the  parliament,  which 
demanded  a  catefforical  answer,  yes  or 
no,  to  the  question,  whether  the  Pope 
could  absolve  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  but  this  categorical  answer 
could  not  be  obtained  ;  and  the  utmost 
that  the  clerg:y  would  say  was  *  Le  roi, 
fils  aine  de  I'Eglise,  se  donnerait  bien 

farde  de  rien  faire  qui  obligeat  lo  Papa 
cela  ;*  which  was,  in  fact,  to  reiterate 
the  claim. 

*•  Most  justly  did  Lord  Beaumont 
sneer  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  as- 
sertion of  those  who  say  that  any  change 
has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  doctrine 
or  opinions  of  the  popish  clergy — they 
boast  of  holding  every  one  now  which 
they  have  ever  done  in  former  times. 

"  There  i«,  however,  a  convenient 
quibble  by  which  the  papists  often  save 
tnemselves,  which  is  to  say,  that  these 
things,  like  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
praying  to  dead  men  and  women,  are  no 
doctrines  of  the  church,  but  only  pim 
opiniones.  Technically  dogmata  are  not 
piae  opiniones  ;  but  practically  these  pice 
opiniones  make  the  sum  and  substance 
of  every  Irish  papist's  religion.  He  is 
taught  to  believe  that  it  is  meritorious 
in  him  to  have  no  conscience,  and  to 
know  no  morals  but  what  the  priest  de- 
clares to  him  are  such.  *  Expedit  in 
primis  ad  profectam  et  valde  necessa- 
rium  est  ut  omnes  perfect®  obedientiae 
se  dedant,  superiorem,  ouicumque  ille 
sit,  loco  Christi  Domini  Nostri  agnos- 
centes,  et  interna  reverentia  et  amore 
eum  prosequentes,  nee  solum  in  exsecu- 
tione  externa  eorum  quae  injungit,  Inte- 
gra, prompto,  fortiter,  et  cum  humili- 
tate  debita,  sine  excnsationibus,  et 
obmurmurationibas  obediant,  licet  diA- 
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oUia,  et  seoundam  sensaalitatem  repag- 
nantia  jabeat ;  verom  etiam  conentur 
interms  resignattonem  et  veram  abne- 

fationem  propise  voluntatis  et  jodicii 
abere,  Yoiantatem  ac  judicium  suura 
cum  eo  quod  superior  vult  et  sentit  in 
omnibus  rebus  ubi  peccatum  non  cerner- 
etur,  omnino  conrormantes,  proposita 
sibi  voluntate,  ac  judlcio  suportoris,  pro 
regula  bus  voluntatis  ac  judicii,  quo 
exaotius  conformentur  primaB  ac  snmmse 
regulie  omnis  bonsB  voluntatis  et  judicii, 
quae  est  seterna  bonitas  et  sapientia.' 

"  I  will  not  translate  this  myself,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  per- 
verting the  meaning ;  but  the  following 
is  the  translation,  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  tho  French  Government  in 
the  reig^  of  Louis  XV. :— *  Mais  ce  qui 
est  par-dessus  tout  utile  et  tres-neces- 
saire  o'est  aue  tons  s'abandonnent  ^  une 
parfaite  obeissance,  reconnaissant  le  Su- 
perieur,  quel  ouHl  soit,  comme  tenant  la 
place  de  J.  C.  N.  S.  et  Tayant  en  grande 
veneration  et  amour,  et  que  non-seule- 
ment,  dans  Texecution  exterieure  de  ses 
ordres,  ils  obeissent  sans  reserve, 
promptcment,  resolument,  humblement, 
sans  excuses  ni  murmures,  leur  com- 
mandut'il  des  choses  difficiles  et  repous- 
santes  pour  les  sens,  mais  encore  quils 
t4chent,  k  I'interieur,  d*avolr  la  resigna- 
tion jet  la  vraie  abnegation  de  leur  vo- 
lonte  et  de  leur  jugement  conformant  en 
toute  leur  volonte  et  leur  jugement  avcc 
ce  qui  veut  et  pense  le  superieur ;  pour 
cela,  ils  devront  se  proposer  la  volonte 
et  le  jugement  de  leur  superieur  comme 
le  rdgle  des  leurs,  afin  de  se  conformer 
plus  exactement  4  cette  pr^mi^re  et  sou- 
veraine  regie,  de  toute  bonne  volonte, 
de  tout  bon  jugement,  regie  qui  est  la 
bonte  et  la  bagesse  etemelle.' 

*'  There  seems,  in  the  midst  of  this 
vile  code  of  self-immolation,  to  be  a 
sort  of  salvo  in  the  expression,  *  Ubi 
peccatum  non  cerneretur  ;*  but  this  is 
whollpr  taken  away  by  the  following  in- 
junction, that  the  faithful  are  to  be  put 
to  trials  in  proportion  as  they  make  ad- 
vance in  this  blind  obedience,  until  they 
arrive  at  that  point  that  they  are  able  to 
endure  and  obey  such  orders  as  God 
gave  to  Abraham :  *  £o  modo  quo  Do- 
minus  Abraham  tentavit;  ut  specimen 
virtutis  SU2B  prsbeant  et  in  eadem  cres- 
cant  ;*  that  is,  to  kill  his  child,  in  doing 
of  which  he  is  to  see  no  sin  but  to  obey 
the  priest.  '  II  sera  bon  que  les  supe- 
rieurs  donnent  quelquefois  4  ceux  qui 
sent  eprouves  des  occasions  d'exercer 
les  vertns  de  pauvrete  et  d^obeissance, 
en  les  tent  ant  pour  leur  plus  grand  uti- 
lite  spirituelle  de  la  meme  maniere  que  le 
Seiffneur  tenia  Abraham  ;  ils  donneront 
ainsi  des  preuves  de  leur  vertu  et  croi- 
teront  en  merite.    On  gardera  toutefois 


dans  ces  tentations,  autant  quepossible, 
la  mesure  proportionnee  aux  forces  de 
chaqu*un  ainsi  que  la  discretion  le  dic- 
tera.' 

**  In  addition  to  this,  their  doctrine  is, 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  religious 
life  to  which  any  one  can  attain  is  to  be 
as  a  lifeless  stick  or  dead  corpse  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  for  him  to  handle 
and  mould  as  ne  will :  *  Comme  un  ca- 
davre  qui  se  laissi  tourner  et  manier  en 
tons  sens,  ou  encore  comme  un  baton 
qui  sert  partout  et  a  toute  fin  au  veillard 
qui  le  ticnt  a  la  main.*  M.  Bouvier, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  is  at  this  moment 
teachinsf  in  France  the  authority  of  the 
church  m  all  things  over  the  state  ;  and 
under  the  colour  of  the  duty  of  subjects, 
he  says,  *  At  the  voice  of  the  legitimate 
prince  they  ought  to  take  up  arms 
as^ainst  the  usurper,  to  fight  against 
him,  to  overcome  him,  to  drive  him 
away;  more  than  this,  they  ought  to 
assassinate  him  as  a  public  malefactor, 
if  the  legitimate  prince  so  command.' 
'  Imo  privatim  ilium  tanquam  publicum 
malefactorem  occidere  si  legitimus  prin- 
ceps  id  expressejubeat.'  Romish  priests 
being  the  sole  expositors  of  the  words 
legitimate  princes,  legitimate  owners  of 
estates,  or  of  property,  honours,  ranks, 
&c. 

"Now,  put  this  chain  of  instruction 
together,  not  doctrines^  but  only  pioue 
opinions,  for  the  hot-headed,  excitable, 
starving  Irish  rabble ;  that  the  priests 
have  power  to  say  to  whom  estates  be- 
long ;  to  order  anv  usurpers  to  be  as- 
sassinated ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  supe- 
rior, whoever  ho  may  be,  is  the  inter- 
preter to  each  individual  of  what  he 
ought  to  do,  even  to  the  murder  of  his 
child.  You  know  in  how  many  instances 
murder  has  followed  on  persons  being 
denounced  from  the  altars  in  Ireland. 

'*The  Roman  Catholic  laymen  are 
very  little  aware  of  what  the  clergy 
teach  to  the  people;  the  Protestant  laity 
still  less.  I  remember  once  walking 
home  from  the  House  of  Commons  with 
our  lamented  friend,  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
after  a  debate  on  the  Catholic  claims,  in 
the  course  of  which  an  acquaintance  of 
ours  had  made  a  speech  that  gained  for 
him  great  credit  at  the  time.  In  speaking 
of  the  debate  he  said,  *  Oh  !  how  I  envy 
his  speech ;  it  showed  such  delight- 
ful ignorance  of  Catholics,  and  of  Ire- 
land, and  of  Irish  Catholics  ;  it  is  quite 
delightful  to  see  any  one  in  such  a  happy 
condition.'  Truly,  such  seems  to  be  the 
condition  of  many  members,  and  cer- 
tainly of  all  those  who  recommend  this 
measure  as  a  means  of  conciliation." 

Nowy  will  it  be  believed  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  strongly  recom« 
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meDdsy  in  subseqaent  pages,  the  pay- 
ment, by  the  state,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  ?  And  upon  what 
ground,  does  the  reader  suppose? 
Upon  the  ground  of  restitution  !  The 
following  are  his  words : 

"They  contend,  and  contend  truly, 
that  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues in  Ireland  which  are  now  in  the 
bands  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  have  been  wrested 
forcibly  from  them ;  they  maintain  that 
they  have  been  plundered  and  robbed ; 
that  in  equity  and  before  God  they  have 
a  right  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  property 
m  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Ireland, 
where  the  people  have  never  been  Pro- 
testants.    This  grant  to  Maynooth  has 
been  hailed  by  them,  and  admitted  by 
some  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  a  partial  restitution,  valuable 
only  as  the  earnest  of   more.      It  is 
amusing  to  a  Roman  Catholic  to  hear 
^pressed  the  gracious  condescension  of 
Protestants  in  their  declarations  of  libe- 
ralitv  towards  them,  their  willingness 
to  admit  them  to  perfect  equality  with 
themselves,  their  avowal  that  all  creeds 
are  alike,  that  it  is  presumptuous  for 
any  man  to  pronounce  upon  the  superior 
truth  of  one   above  another,  that  it  is 
the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  his 
Creator  as  ho  pleases,  and  no  man  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  civil  disabilities  on 
account  of   his  religious  faith.      The 
Roman  Catholics  are  very  willing  to  hear 
this  miserable  liberal  cant  in  all  places 
where  they  are  made  by  law  the  inferior 
class  as  in  Great  Britain,  but  they  ut- 
terly reject  and  rightly  abhor  such  sen- 
Uments  in  every  country  in  which  they 
have   the    upper    hand.      These    oilv 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
ciliate nobody;   they  are  looked  upon 
merely  as  first  steps  towards  a  return 
to  the  good  old  ways  ;  they  compromise 
truth   on   every  side,    and    ultimately 
bring  the  speakers  into  deserved  con- 
tempt.** 

Now,  although  we  did  not  intend  to 
crowd  our  pages  with  anything  so 
superfluous  as  a  refutation  of  this  most 
absurd  position,  we  cannot  deny  our- 
selves the  pleasure  of  extracting  the 
following  brief  and  pithy  disposal  of  it 
in  the  speech  of  Dr.  O'SuUivan  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  Association, 
held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  Wednesday 
the  14th  nit.  :— 

"  There  has  been,  my  lord,  one  tiny 
flourish  of  argument,  not  patronised  by 
many  of  the  ereat  men  who  have  stood 
forward  in  <ltofence  of  Maynooth;  but 


which,  I  am  told,  has  been  working 
some  insidious  evil  in  society;  and 
which  I  would,  with  your  permission, 
notice.  It  is  the  argument,  that  the 
gift  to  Maynooth  is  restitution.  I  do 
not  jnean  to  take  you  into  the  tangled 
paths  of  history  upon  this  subject,  but  I 
think  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  state 
a  general  principle,  bv  which  this  argu- 
ment, and  others  of  the  same  kind,  are 
responded  to.  The  argument  runs 
thus  :— There  was  property  in  Ireland 
over  which  the  church  had  dominion  in 
old  times;  that  projperty  was  taken 
from  the  church  of  Rome  and  appro- 
priated to  the  Church  of  Englano,  and 
therefore  that  property  now  reverts 
again  in  the  form  of  restitution  to  the 
church  which  originally  lost  it. 

"  My  lord,  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
modern  Church  of  Rome,  never  had  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.     You  are  not  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  distinction,  which  is 
to  be  taken  between  the  faith    of  a 
church,  and  the  opinions  whtch  its  mem- 
bers entertain,  and  its  discipline,  wor- 
ship, and    ceremonies ;    ana    you   are 
ready  to  admit,  and  all  who  understand 
the  subject  know  I  speak  the  truth  when 
I  say,  that  even  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome  admits,  that  there  is  only  one  of 
all  these  particulars  that  is  to  be  held 
unchangeable.     Opinions   will  vary  as 
society  and  knowledge  vary;  disciplino 
will  alter  as  it  shall  seem  expedient  for 
times    and    circumstances ;    but    faith 
must  ever  be  the  same.     Faith  has  been 
given  from  above;  God  has  bestowed 
it  J  he  has  declared  the  faith  which  is  to 
save;    and    that   faith    is  to  be    kept 
unadulterated,    unmutilated,   undefiled, 
while  all  else  in  the  church  may  change, 
provided  the  change  be  in  conformity 
with  Scripture  and  right  reason.     Now 
the  difference  between  the  modern  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  modern  church  in 
this  country,    (we  call  it  the  modern 
church,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  ancient 
church) — the    difference    between    the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Rome  at 
this   day  is  just  this— the  Church  of 
England  has  exercised  its  rightful  power 
to  correct  and  improve  evil  ceremonies 
and  false  opinions,  and  has  kept  steady 
to  the  faith ;  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
taken  upon  her  to  corrupt  and  augment 
the  faith,  while  she  has  retained  super- 
stitious ceremonies  and  opinions. 

"  My  friend,  Mr.  M'Ghee,  suggests 
to  me  to  show  you  more  accurate  proof 
of  this.  I  merely  meant  to  state  the 
principle,  that  the  Church  of  England 
naa  simply  made  the  alterations  she  was 
at  liberty  to  do,  and  bound  to  do,  by  alf 
the  laws  of  the  church ;  and  the  church 
of  Rome  has  made  alterations  which  she 
was  not  at  liberty  to  do,  and  by  doing 
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which  she  disentitled  herself  to  the 
name  of  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
One  statement  will  show  you  how  this 
matter  regards  property  and  restitution. 
A  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  present 
day,  if  he  entered  into  the  possession  of 
a  benefice,  must,  as  an  mdispensable 
prerequisite,  swear  to  the  creed  of  Pius 
IV.  He  could  not  possess  the  property, 
by  the  laws  of  his  church,  until  he  had 
sworn  to  that  creed.  But  the  whole 
frame-work  of  our  church,  with  all  its 
changes,  were  made  two  years  before 
that  creed  had  existence )  The  men, 
therefore,  of  olden  time,  took  their  pro- 
perty or  their  endowments,  without 
being  bound  by  that  creed ;  they  could 
not  re-enter  into  them  now,  without 
swearing  to  that  creed.  The  creed  is 
that  which  determines  the  church ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  new  church,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  new  creed." 

What  will  Mr.  Drummond  say  to 
this  ?     Will  he  deny  that  the  creed  of 
Pope  Pius  overlays  the  faith  of  the 
ancient  church,  and  treats  it  accord- 
ing to  the  revolting  practice  which 
^as  observed,  in  our  younger  days, 
towards  persons  bitten  by  rabid  ani- 
mals, when  they  were  smothered  be- 
tween two  feather  beds  ?    If  he  does, 
we  shall  only  say  of  him  what  be  says 
of  other  impracticable  individuals,  that 
he  h  not  to  be  reasoned  with  upon 
such  a  subject.     And  if  he  admits 
what  Dr.  0*Sullivan  contends  for,  that 
the  modern  church  of  Rome  departed 
virtually  from  the  faith  when  they  in- 
sisted upon  an  addition  to  it  by  which 
it  was  nullified,  how  can  he  contend 
that  they  were  still  entitled  to  the  po- 
sition and  the  emoluments  which  were 
only  given  and  secured  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  an  unadulterated  gospel  ? 
When  the  lifeguardsman  becomes  an 
assassin,  and  his  sword  is  wrested  from 
him,  who  could  say  that  wrong  was 
done  ?     And  if  his  descendant  set  up 
a  claim  to  restitution  upon  the  ground 
that  his  virtuous  father  was  thus  des- 
poiled, would  he  not  be  thought  to 
have  lost  his  reason  ?     Such,  and  no 
other,  is   the  claim  for  which   Mr. 
Drummond  now  contends  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland,  at  the  period  in  question, 
was  nothing  better  than  a  banded  con- 
spiracy against  the  life' of  the  sove- 
Teign,  whose    title  was    denied,   for 
the  overthrow  of  the  church  as  by 
law  established,  and  the  persecution  of 
Prote8tant9»  even  to  extermination,  we 


rather  think  it  requires  no  little  modest 
assurance  now  to  insist,  as  Mr.  Drum- 
mond does  in  the  following  paragraph, 
upon  the  hardship  of  their  case  in  not 
having  been  permited  to  carry  into 
full  effect  their  traitorotta  intentions. 

<♦  The  Roman  Catholics  contend  that 
you  have  robbed  them  of  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical property  of  Ireland,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  conciliate  them  by  giving 
them  a  paltry  £30,000  a-year ;  nay, 
more,  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  be 
so  wonderfully  pleased  with  it,  that  they 
will  never  more  accuse  the  Protestants 
of  having  robbed  them,  or  try  to  get 
back  that  property  which  they  consider 
their  own.  U  would  seem  incredible 
that  any  men  could  so  think  and  so 
argue,  were  not  the  fact  absoluteljr  be- 
fore us.  The  Roman  Catholics  rejoice 
in  the  grant,  because  it  is  an  instalment 
of  what  they  consider  their  due;  and 
because  they  will  be  hereafter  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  claim  the  whole.  Some 
of  them  have  declared  in  *  Conciliation 
Hall '  that  they  rejoice  in  it,  because  it 
will  enable  them  better  to  contend  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  after 
which  they  are  striving." 

Such  is  the  complaint  which  finds 
an  echo  where  it  could  be  so  little  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Drummond's  rank  and  station  coun- 
tenances such  a  notion,  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  sincerely  professing 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity should  regard  the  present  mea- 
snres  as  anything  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  previous  wrong,  and  a  very 
feeble  and  reluctant  effort  at  tardy 
and  imperfect  justice  ? 

Mr.  Drummond  is,  we  think,  per- 
fectly right  in  contemplatmg  the  May- 
nooth  bill  but  as  the  precursor  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  Popery  in 
Ireland,  As  such,  it  is  a  consistent 
part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme  of  policy, 
to  the  separate  parts  of  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  and  in  no  other  re- 
spect can  it  be  reconciled  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  or  common  sense. 
Sur  Robert  Peel  conceives  that  there 
is  a  resistless  tendency  of  events  to 
some  such  consummation,  over  which 
he  fancies  that  he  can  exercise  a  salu- 
tary control,  if  he  is  only  permitted, 
by  shaping  its  course,  to  facilitate  its 
progress.      We  believe    him    to    be 

Srievously  in  error.     We  believe,  in- 
eed  we  may  say  we  know,  that  the 
waters    from  which   he   apprthen^ 
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such  a  fearfdl  deluge^  would  remain 
<|uietlj  within  their  banks,  if  not 
stirred  up  and  swollen  by  the  turba- 
lence  of  agitators,  to  whom  so  much 
deference  has,  of  late  years,  been 
shown,  and  who  have  been  permitted* 
for  their  own  wicked  purposes,  to  keep 
the  country  upon  the  verge  of  rebel- 
lion. They  have  been  treated  as 
thoi^h  they  were  hiffh  contracting 
parties,  who  shared  ^e  sovereignty 
of  the  realm,  between  whom  and  go- 
vernment a  sort  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation and  concession  must  take  place, 
before  the  latter  could  be  permitted 
to  exercise  any  real  power  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  it  is  that 
disaffection  has  been  fostered.  Thus 
it  is  that  sedition  has  been  aggran- 
dised. An  agitation  so  unjustifiable, 
that  no  sane  or  honest  man  could  lend 
it  a  moment's  countenance,  and  so 
contemptible  that,  if  taken  in  time,  a 
single  prosecution  could  have  put  it 
down,  has  been  fostered  by  a  combi- 
nation of  ill-timed  severity  and  capri- 
cious indulgence  to  its  present  gigan- 
tic height,  when  it  plainly  bids  de- 
fiance to  all  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law,  and  openly  contends  for  a 
measure  which,  if  conceded,  must  end 
In  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 

Nothing  has  surprised  us  more  than 
the  general  prevalence  of  the  notion, 
amount  well-informed  persons,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  terrified  into  the 
measure  of  emancipation.  To  suppose 
so  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to 
these  eminent  men,  as  they  must  have 
known  perfectlv  that  nothing  but  a 
manifestation  of  determined  vigour  on 
the  part  of  government  was  necessary 
to  subdue,  ^ectually,  the  audacity  of 
the  brawlers  whose  violence  was, 
UteraUy,  **all  sound  and  fury,  signi- 
fying nothing. *"  Often  have  we  heard 
one  of  their  leaders  say,  "  There  was 
not  <Mie  particle  of  real  enthusiasm 
amoM^  us ;  and  if  Saurin  had  been 
in  omoe,  and  supported  by  ministers, 
he  oouldt  with  the  utmost  facility, 
have  put  us  down."  The  truth  is, 
their  extravagance  had  provoked  a 
itroi^  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  amongst 
all  the  better  informed  of  the  mode- 
rate men  of  their  own  persuasion,  who 
were  then  many,  and  who  felt  a  grow- 
vof  diitmst  of  the  motives  of  those 
mo  were  tsoitiDg  such  a  prigadice 


i^ainst  their  cause  ;  and  government, 
had  they  acted  with  a  wise  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  declaring  that  they 
were  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  yielded  to  threats, 
whatever  might  be  conceded  to  reason, 
would  have  had  the  cordial  though 
secret  approval  of  a  vast  majority  of 
all  that  was  respectable  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics,  while  they  would 
have  been  supported  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  every  constitutional  loyalist  in 
the  empire.  It  was,  in  fact,  all  moon- 
shine and  bull-roar  on  the  part  of  the 
agitators;  and  it  only  required  that 
the  jack-ass  should  be  stripped  of  the 
lion's  skin,  to  be  converted  from  a 
source  of  terror  into  an  object  of  de- 
risive scorn.  But  such  a  course,  easy 
as  it  was,  and  inviting  as  it  seemed, 
did  not  assort  with  the  altered  views 
of  ministers  upon  whom  the  eloquence 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  parliamentary 
advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  made  a  deep  impression,  and  who 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  con- 
ceding, at  all  hazards,  the  measure 
against  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
successfully  contended.  Emancipa- 
tion was,  therefore,  granted  not  be^ 
cause,  but  in  spite  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
violence.  It  was  not  wrung  from  the 
fears  of  ministers,  as  many  contend  j 
but  fear  was  pretended,  in  order  to 
make  it  seem  advisable.  And  hence 
there  was  but  a  make  believe  opposition 
to  what  was  in  truth — but  a  make  be- 
lieve agitation.  And  while  the  cla- 
mour which  was  raised  in  this  country 
constituted,  in  reality,  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  entertaining  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Relief  Bill,  its  existence 
was  aptly  made  available  for  recon- 
ciling to  that  obnoxious  measure  a 
vast  number  of  the  people  of  England, 
as  the  only  alternative  for  civil  war. 

And  why  do  we  now  allude  to  these 
things  ?  Because  it  is  now  contended 
that  a  new  Catholic  question  has  made 
its  appearance,  in  the  cry  for  a  repeal 
of  the  union ;  and  that  as  all  the  evils 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  former 
have  arisen  from  concession  extorted  by 
fear,  ample  care  should  now  be  taken 
to  anticipate  such  a  result,  by  making 
concession  appear  to  be  an  act  of  grace 
or  of  justice  in  all  cases  where  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient. 

And  what  is  the  first  move  in  the 
game  of  modem  expediency?    Tho 
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gradual  extinction  of  the  Churchy  as 
a  badge  of  tyranny  and  conquest. 
First,  that  eye-sore  is  to  be  removed. 
And  then  will  follow,  in  natural  suc- 
cession, the  establishment,  in  pleni- 
;tude  of  authority,  of  the  religion  most 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
Such  is  the  sop  by  which  the  Cerberus 
of  repeal  is  to  be  satisfied  !  Now,  if 
such  be  the  course  resolved  on,  we 
can  assure  our  sagacious  rulers,  that 
they  are  but  providing  a  half-way 
house  and  luncheon  for  the  repealers, 
where  they  may  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves on  their  way,  until  the  time  is 
favourable  for  a  further  onset.  By 
such  political  poltroonery  the  feint 
wiU  be  converted  into  a  real  attack  ; 
and  that  which  was  undertaken  with 
Tory  little  hope  of  any  practical  result 
beyond  the  collection  of  the  O'Connell 
tribute,  may,  from  unwise  indulgence 
and  apparent  fears,  gather  a  strength 
and  an  energy  that  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. 

It  is  curious  that  much  of  the  power 
of  O'Connell  in  Ireland,  is  owing  to 
his  supposed  power  in  England,  and  all 
his  power  in  England  arises  from  his 
supposed  power  in  Ireland.  Here  he 
is  the  cabinet-compelling  demagogue, 
who  can  extort  his  own  measures  from 
the  English  minister,  by  pointing  with 
an  air  of  triumph  and  defiance  to  his 
seven  millions  of  repealers.  There 
he  is  the  master  of  the  masses,  by 
whose  continued  turbulence  the  whole 
realm  is  weakened  and  disordered. 
Let  England  but  shew  herself  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  of  the  in- 
cendiary, and  to  say,  with  a  voice  of 
authority,  the  country  shall  no  longer 
be  convulsed  bv  a  causeless  and  wicked 
agitation,  and  his  **  occupation"  will  be 
"gone."  The  wand  of  the  political 
enchanter  will  be  broken ;  and  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  who  are 
this  moment  coerced  by  his  ruffian 
and  Jacobinical  partizanstojoin  in  the 
cry  for  repeal,  will  be  but  too  happy 
to  abandon  a  system  not  moire  incom- 
patible with  individual  comfort  and 
prosperity,  than  with  social  order. 

The  concessions,  therefore,  to  tur- 
bulence which  are  mediated,  can  pro- 
duce but  one  effect,  that  of  whetting 
the  appetite  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  made,  and  discountenancing  the 
loyal  men  by  whom  the  treasonable 
machinations  of  the  repealers  would 
be  resisted.    L^t  the  church  be  de* 


stroyed,  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
established  in  its  supremacy,  and  the 
necessary  consequence  must  be,  from 
the  combined  action  of  the  religious 
principle  and  the  national  feeling,  the 
return  of  a  vast  majority,  say  eighty, 
or  even  ninety,  pledged  repealers 
to  the  imperial  parliament.  How 
would  Mr.  Macauley,  who  has  taken  so 
sublime  an  attitude,  and  talked  so  mag- 
niloquently,  deal  with  these  ?  Grant- 
ing that  he  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  gag  them  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
peal in  the  house,  by  what  coercion 
act  would  he  prevent  the  combinations, 
by  which,  under  their  able  and  skilful 
leaders,  they  would  be  enabled  so  to 
embarass  anv  minister,  as  that  he  must, 
sooner  or  later,  consent  to  govern 
Ireland  upon  their  terms,  if  he  would 
govern  it  at  all  ?  Seeing  the  opposi- 
tion that  at  present  prevails  between 
the  landed  and  mercantile  interests^ 
and  that  parliament  is,  in  fact,  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  can  any 
one  venture  to  foretell  what  the  effect 
must  be,  of  a  bod v  of  representatives  so 
numerous  as  this  country  would  then 
send,  united  as  one  man  upon  one 
subject,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  emergency,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  which  could  aid  them  in 
their  struggle  for  the  exaltation  of 
Ireland  ?  Mr.  Macauley,  in  his  great 
boldness,  may  not  feur  such  a  consum- 
mation as  this ;  but  we  say  to  him,  as 
Demosthenes  said  to  the  hireling  orators 
who  boasted  that  they  did  not  fear 
Phillip,  it  only  on  that  account  the 
more  concerns  us  to  fear  it. 

The  folly  of  the  repeal  agitation  is 
so  manifest  that  it  must  die  a  natural 
death.  No  sane  man  can  long  con- 
tinue to  give  it  entertainment.  Alas  I 
if  the  folly  of  a  political  project  might 
serve  as  its  antidote,  England  might 
bid  defiance  to  the  leveller  and  incen- 
diary, and  long  rejoice  in  her  time- 
honoured  constitution.  But  we  have 
seen  too  much  of  it  resulting  in  mis- 
chief and  wickedness,  not  to  fear  the 
verjr  worst,  when  it  is  met,  not  by 
indignant  denouncement,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  base  subserviency,  which  is 
onlv  stern  in  refusing  to  do  what  is 
right,  while  it  is  mean  and  truckling 
in  adopting  what  seems  to  be  expe- 
dient. 

The  men  who  entertain  such  no- 
tions, and  act  ujpon  such  a  principlet 
are  iocapable  of  understanding  the 
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spirit  and  the  determination  which 
animates  the  Irish  repealers.  Tbcj 
know  not  the  intensity  of  the  enthu- 
siasm bj  which  they  are  actoated,  or 
how  the  visions  in  which  they  indulge 
are  calculated  to  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion. Reason,  reflection,  the  fitness  of 
things,  a  sense  of  their  own  inte- 
rest, the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
int^^ity  of  the  empire  —  let  the 
reader  look  to  the  conduct,  and  exa- 
mine the  speeches  of  the  really  emi- 
nent men  by  whom  the  Union  was 
resisted,  if  he  would  learn  how  little 
effect  such  considerations  have,  when 
once  the  passions  have  been  excited 
in  the  pursuit  or  the  deprecation  of 
any  object.  They  are  as  the  dew 
drops  which  are  shaken  from  the 
lion's  mane,  or  rather  as  the  woollen 
thread  by  which  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  muzzle  him,  when  his  prey 
was  in  sight,  and  he  was  impelled  to 
the  pursuit  by  a  ravening  hunger. 
Who  were  the  demagogues  of  that 
day?  Grattan,  Curran,  Plunkett, 
Ball,  Magee,  Saurin,  Joy,  Bushe, 
Burrowes,  Jebb,  and  a  host  of  others, 
scarcely  less  remarkable  for  learning 
or  ability,  but  in  whom  the  national 


impulse  so  predominated,  that  every 
consideration  wus  given  to  the  winds, 
which  could  countenance  what  they 
called  the  violation  of  their  country's 
independence.*  And  in  them  there 
was  no  religious  principle,  no  burning 
hatred  of  heretical  England,  which 
might  prompt  a  desire  for  separation. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  case  with 
the  myriads  who  now  raise  the  repeal 
cry*  guided  by  leaders  who  have  ino- 
culated them  with  their  own  madness, 
in  whom  the  national  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  both  combine,  to 
whom  imperial  interests  are  as  no- 
thing, while  Irish  interests  are  every 
thing,  and  a  vast  majority  of  whom 
regard  the  final  separation  of  the 
countries  not  as  a  contingency  to  be 
deprecated,  but  as  an  event  to  be 
hailed  as  the  consummation  of  Irish 
freedom  ?  Talk,  indeed,  of  charming 
down  such  a  passion  in  such  a  people, 
by  the  influence  of  reason  1  The  fol- 
lowing we  extract  from  a  prize  essay 
on  repeal,  written  by  a  Rev.  J.  God* 
kin,  who  is,  we  believe,  an  indepen- 
dent minister ;  and  when  such  are 
his  sentiments,  what  may  not  be  ex- 
pected from  his  Rombh   associates. 


*  "  In  the  debate  of  the  5th  of  February,  1800,  when  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
posed  the  measure,  every  member  who  spoke  against  it  avowed  himself  actuated 
oy  his  wish  to  maintain  the  connection. 

'*  Mr.  Waller  said — ^the  Union  will  weaken,  if  not  dissolve  the  connection. 

'*  Colonel  Barrv. — It  will  dissolve  the  connection. 

"  Lord  Maxwell. — It  will  be  ruinous  to  both  countries. 

**  Mr.  Saunderson. — It  will  endanger,  perhaps  dissolve  the  connection. 

**  Mr.  Saurin. — It  will  endanger  Uie  present  happy  constitution  and  connection 
with  Oreat  Britain. 

**  Lord  Matthew. — The  Union  will  tend  more  to  weaken  than  fortify  the  con- 
nection. 

**  Lord  Cole. — The  strongest  abhorrence  of  the  Union  is  compatible  with  the 
most  unshaken  attachment  to  the  connection. 

*'  Mr.  John  Claudius  Beresford. — It  will  undermine  the  welfare,  and  subvert  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  and  endanger  the  connection. 

*'  The  Ri^ht  Honourable  W.  B.  Ponsonby. — I  oppose  the  Union  from.an  anxicut 
desire  to  maintain  the  connection. 

*'  The  Ri^ht  Honourable  George  Ogle. — A  rejection  of  the  Union  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  connection  can  be  preserved. 

**  Mr.  R.  French The  preservation  of  the  Irish  parliament  will  encourage  and 

msiDtain  the  connection. 

"  Mr.  Gorges. — The  happy  communion  with  Great  Britain  is  best  maintained 
by  the  constitution  of  1762. 

"  Mr.  George  Ponsonby. — The  parliament  which  so  recently  protected  the  Irish 
crown  is  the  firm  and  saving  bond  of  British  connection. 

**  Colonel  Vercker. — The  Union  will  effect  the  downfall  of  Ireland,  the  annihila- 
tion of  her  independence,  and  the  separation  from  British  connection. 

"  Mr.  Lee  was  opposed  to  the  Union,  because  the  people  delighted  in  British  con- 
nection. 

*"  Mr.  Bushe. — Union  is  alienation  Arom  British  connection. 

"  Mr.  Peter  Burrowes.-— Thi^  Union  not  only  memtoes  the  oonnection,  but  the 
coBttiliitioa  itfelf." 
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whcM  hatred  of  heresv  oommingleA 
with  their  passionate  lote  of  their 
iiati?e  land  ? 

"  If  this  ohjection  were  admitted  to 
he  unanswerable,  it  would  supersede  all 
others.  Wherefore  should  we  addnoe 
our  strong  arguments  to  show  the  bene- 
fit of  the  measure  to  both  countries,  if 
England  will  not  listen  to  them,  but 
routs  them  all  with  the  ultima  ratio  of 
tyrants,  the  decisiye  logic  of  the  bayo- 
net? While  we  are  mustering  argu- 
ments, she  is  mustering  soldiers.  We 
appeal  to  the  law  of  justice,  she  to  the 
law  of  conquest.  We  point  to  our  cap- 
tured rights,  *' which  enrich  not  her, 
and  make  us  poor,  indeed;*'  but  she, 
the  boasted  champion  of  ciyil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  the  model  of  constitutional 
gOTemment,  lays  her  hand  upon  her 
sword,  and,  reddening  with  indignation, 
exclaims — *  By  this  sword  I  won  Uiem, 
and  with  this  sword  I  will  defend 
them.' 

"  She  speaks  thus,  conscious  of  her 
overwhelnung  advantages.  She  knows 
that  Ireland  is  at  her  feet  in  bonds  1 
She  has  her  police^  her  standing  armies, 
and  her  armed  steamers,  panting  for 
active  service :  her  innumerable  publie 
functionaries,  and  bigoted  partizans, 
with  all  power  in  her  band,  among  us 
and  about  ns.  Henoe  her  bravery,  her 
mingled  threats  and  ridicule.  Exulting 
in  her  eiant's  strength,  she  seems  deter- 
mined ^to  use  it  like  a  giant.* 

*'  A  calm  thinker  and  close  observer 
has  said,  that  the  most  powerfViI  argu- 
ment with  Britain  is  the  argumentum  ad 
ventrem;  and,  accordingly,  the  North 
British  Review  has  said  that  her  fo- 
reign secretary  turned  informer  to  the 
petty  tyrant  of  Naples,  and  consented 
to  open  letters,  and  forge  seals,  in  order 
to  gain  a  few  thousands  a-year  by  a 
fkvourable  tariff.  She  seems  to  thmk 
that  the  argumentum  ad  servum  is  the 
one  for  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  an  in- 
surgent armv  of  slaves,  though  they 
Would  face  the  sword  and  the  cannon, 
will  disband  and  flv,  if  their  former 
drivers  only  shake  their  whins  at  them. 
England  seems  to  think  Irishmen  made 
of  such  metal  1  Therefore,  she  shakes 
her  ffory  whip  in  their  faces  1  She  says, 
in  effect,  what  you  demand  is  ri^ht ;  I 
cannot  deny  that  it  is  constitutional : 
Vet,  I  am  determined  to  slaughter  vou 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  rather  than 
floit! 

*'  Tet,  this  is  a  species  of  argument 
that  ttay  be  carried  too  far.  The  wrath 
of  an  insulted  nation  is  terrific  1  What 
b  discipline  against  the  rush  of  the 
•talanciie,  or  the  btoming  flood  of  the 
volcano  ?    To  meet  a  soImt  and  a  rea- 


ioniiig  people — so  strong  hi  nnmbers, 
and  so  stung  with  wrong — standing  on 
the  constitution,  and  respectfully  de- 
manding rights,  without  which  allegiance 
is  slavery,  and  taxation  tyranny — to  meet 
such  a  people  with  nothing  more  ra- 
tional or  Christian  than  the  point  of 
the  sword,  or  the  mouth  of  the  cannon, 
is  to  teach  them  a  most  dangerous  les- 
son— to  set  them  a  bad,  and,  it  may  be, 
a  fatal  example.  This  is  what  makes 
them  calculate  the  chances  of  an  Euro- 
pean war.  This  wakes  up  dark  and 
terrible  passions,  which,  hovering  like 
birds  of  prey,  snuff  the  battle-field  in 
the  distance.  It  makes  them  listen  at- 
tentively and  patiently,  while  the  unseen 
hand  of  Providence  turns  over  the 
rustling  leaves  of  destiny,  till  it  opens 
a  chapter  in  British  history,  written  in 
blood !  It  is  a  fearful  object  on  which, 
wantonly  and  mockingly,  to  tnm  the 
hopes  of  a  hungry  nation  1 

*'  It  is  easy  for  men,  gloating  in  car- 
nal ease,  '  pride  and  fulness  of  bread,' 
confident  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
wealth,  and  the  prestige  of  their  power, 
to  ridicule  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
peoole  as  mere  puling  sentimentality^ 
as  ir  there  could  be  no  stern  pdrpose  or 
fierce  energy — no  real  heroic  manhood, 
nourished  oy  national  enthusiasm— or 
as  if  the  good  humour  of  the  Irbh  cha- 
racter, playing  incongruously  on  the 
very  face  of  agony — like  the  settfair 
sun  smiling  on  a  thunder-cloud— argued 
nothing  but  a  despairing  imbecility,  that 
might  oe  for  ever  safely  scorned.  God 
grant  that  this  mistake  may  be  cleared 
up,  ere  hnyjurther  measures  be  taken 
to  make  that  thunder-cloud  '  explode.'  " 

We  have  before  us  a  number  of  pub- 
lications which  would  well  repay  the 
Study  of  the  statesman  ;  not,  indeed, 
by  the  wisdom  which  they  contain,  but 
by  the  views  which  they  disclose  and 
the  spirit  which  they  reveal,  a  ftiU 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  any  minister  to  deal  wisely  with 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  He 
will  there  see  that  every  concession 
whioh  has  been  made,  or  which  ia 
meditated,  is  only  valued  as  conducing 
more  certainly  to  the  success  of  the 
struggle  for  repeal.  Is  the  church  to 
be  destroyed?  A  malignant  passion 
is  gratified,  and  a  serious  obstacle  is 
removed.  Does  the  Romish  become 
the  established  religion?  A  conse- 
crating influence  is  imparted  to  the 
contest.  The  cause  of  repeal  u  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  God ;  and  what- 
ever of  impediment  might  be  presented 
to  that  measure  in  the  Estid»lished 
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Chunhf  at  at  prMetit  constitntedy  wBI 
be  oonTerted  into  a  stepping-stone  for 
its  furtherance  bj  a  priesthood  who 
are  in  word  and  act  pledged  repealers. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  mind 
bj  which  the  countrj  would  be 
goTemed  if  we  now  had  a  separate 
parliament^  take  the  following  cool 
announcementy  which  we  extract  from 
the  prixe  essay  of  Mr.  Michael  Joseph 
B$rr]r»  of  the  principles  npon  which 
the  new  order  of  things  should  be 
arranged : — 

**  The  principles  upon  which  a  consti- 
tution should  be  framed,  I  hold  to  be 
^ite  simple,  and  reducible  to  these  two 
propositions : — 

**  First — that  it  should  giye  her  com- 
plete control  oyer  her  own  affairs. 

"  Second — that  it  should  gi?e  perfect 
security  for  the  continuance  of  that 
eoatroL 

"  I  know  of  no  constitution  that  can 
fulfil  these  two  objects,  saye  one  which 
shall  render  her  independent,  in  eyerj 
nsgeott  of  eyery  other  nation  in  the 
world.  I  belleye  any  thinff  short  of  this 
ought  not  to  satisfy,  and  I  trust  will 
not  satisfy  the  Irish  people.  There  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  just  rights  of 
England  in  such  a  constitution  as  I  now 
suggest.  England  neither  has,  nor 
ought  to  haye,  any  authority  oyer  this 
country,  saye  what,  through  the  instru- 
mentafity  of  the  imperial  parliament, 
the  enjoys  under  the  act  of  union.  From 
the  year  1783  to  the  passing  of  that  act, 
the  right  of  Ireland  to  be  goyerned  only 
b^the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  was  strongly  recognized  by  the 
British  legislature. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  she  was,  and 
continues  to  be  bound  to  obey  the  Bri- 
tish moNorcA— that  the  kine  of  England 
defaeto^  is  dejure  king  of  Ireland;  but 
thu  is  a  mere  limitation  of  succession. 
The  law  defined  who  should  be  king  of 
Ireland,  but  the  obedience  of  the  Irish 
people  was  due  to  him  as  king  of  Ire- 
lano,  not  as  king  of  England.  In  the 
latter  capacityhe  was,  by  the  renuncia- 
tioa  act  of  IToS,  left  without  authority 
or  control  of  any  sort,  within  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. 

'*Had  this  principle,  established  in 
theory,  been  carried  out  in  practice  sub- 
sequently to  1788,  there  would  haye 
been  no  union;  Ireland  would  haye 
flourished — England  would  haye  gained 
by  her  prosperity;  the  two  countries 
would  haye  remained  in  amity  with  each 
other,  and  the  empire  would  be  strong 
and  harmonious,  instead  of  being,  as  it 
Mwk,  discordant  and  weak.    _   Z 

*'  If  fUt  priBd^  be  once  more  eit*- 


blished,  and  practically  enfbrced,  the 
two  nations  will  yet  grow  into  a  com- 
pact and  prosperous  empire;  if  not, 
many  years  will  not  elapse  without  a 
total  separation.  Politicians  may  theo- 
rize |as  they  please,  ministers  may  get 
legislation  to  suit  their  fancy,  but  Ire- 
land will  not  remain  a  proyince.'* 

Now  let  such  an  arrangement  take 
place  (and  to  some  such  consumma- 
tion the  repeal  agitation  inevitably 
tends),  and  now  many  years  purchase 
would  the  old  lady  in  Threadneedle- 
street  give  for  the  continuance  of  the 
connection  between  Enghind  and  Ire- 
land?  How  lightly  such  connection 
is  regarded  is  already  made  manifest 
in  the  language  of  the  more  unguarded 
repealers.  Thus  writes  Mr.  O'Neil 
Daunts  in  a  book  entitled  *'  Ireland 
and  her  Agitators/'  which  has  just 
appeared : — 

"Separation  has  no  terrors  for  an 
Iriiihman  who  looks  around  and  sees 
seyenteen  European  states  all  inferior 
to  Ireland  in  size,  population,  position, 
and  general  resources,  yet  able  to  main- 
tain their  own  independent  existence. 
Is  not  Ireland  as  well  qualified  for  sepa- 
rate existence  as  Hanoyer?  Ireland 
with  her  population  of  eight  millions  and 
a  half,  as  Hanoyer  with  her  population 
of  one  million  and  a  half?" 

The  truth  is,  the  quesdon  is  made 
more  one  of  feeling  than  of  reason. 
It  is  not  an  address  to  national  inte- 
rests, but  an  appeal  to  national  pride. 
And  there  is  not  a  single  motiye  which 
prompts  the  cry  for  repeal,  which*  re- 
peal neing  conceded,  might  not  be 
urged  with  ten-fold  force  in  fay  our  of 
separation — a  word  #hich  Mr.  O'Neil 
Daunt  truly  says,  has  no  terrors,  if  it 
haye  not  many  attractions,  for  the 
ardent  loyers  of  old  Ireland. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  dissensions  in  this  country^ 
if  the  honour  or  interest  of  England 
required  it|  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would,  with  the 
people  of  England,  cordially  and  zea- 
lously support  the  soyereign  in  the 
maintenance  of  her  throne,  what  says 
Mr.  O'Neil  Daunt? 

'*No.  If  England  were  menaced 
with  destruction  on  to-morrow,  I  should 
regard  her  peril  as  the  Just  judgment  of 
Goid  upon  ner>  for  the  erhnes  she  hat 
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oommitted  ajraiost  Ireland.  I  ihoold, 
myself,  not  feel  in  haste  to  rash  to  her 
defence.  There  may  be  others  animated 
with  similar  sentiments.  In  the  hour  of 
her  strength  she  has  crushed  us — de- 
spoiled us  of  our  parliament:  in  the 
hour  of  her  danger  we  should  quietly 
allow  her  to  fight  out  her  battles  without 
our  assistance.  *  The  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  the  empire,  for&ooth.'  What 
concern  hare  we,  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  in  sustaining  a  power  which  is 
only  used  to  keep  us  down  ?  .  .  .  , 
An  intelligent  peasant  lately  said  to  me, 
with  true  Celtic  emphasis,  *  I  don't  care, 
sir,  who  it  is  that  England  fights  against ; 
if  it  was  the  Turks  themselves,  1  wish 
they'd  beat  her  1' " 

Such  is  the  spirit  with  which  the 
ministers  have  to  deal !  The  author 
of  "  Ireland  and  her  Rulers,  Past  and 
Present*"  recommends  that  he  should 
adopt  the  coaxing  system,  and  endea- 
Tour  to  charm  the  repeal  mania  down 
bv  such  soothing  syrup  and  sugar 
plums  as  the  surrender  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  large  and  liberal 
endowment  of  the  Romish  clergy. 
O'Neii  Daunt  but  expresses  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  bis  brother  repeal- 
ers, when  he  laughs  to  scorn  this  poor 
attempt  to  divert  them  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  darling  object,  as  *'  a  weak 
invention  of  the  enemy ;"  and  the  man 
most  be  infatuated,  who  does  not  see 
that  ail  that  may  be  granted  will  be 
only  valued  as  facilitating  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  ulterior  measures, 
which  possess  for  the  ardent  and  ima- 
ginative Irish  people  resistless  attrac- 
tions in  their  visionary  grandeur.  The 
following  is  the  reception  which  the 
writer  last  mentioned  gives  to  the  new 
conciliatory  measures  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  has  characterised  as  his  last  <' mes- 
sage of  peace*'  to  Ireland ! 

**  The  repeal  agitation  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  coercive  measures,  prosecutions, 
imprisonments.  The  next  step  to  un- 
dermine our  strength  will  come  in  the 
shape  of  concession  and  conciliation. 
Peel  tries  now  to  put  a  golden  hook  in 
the  nose  of  the  Irish  Catholic  church,  by 
the  endowment  of  Maynootb.  As  May- 
nooth  will  pocket  the  grant,  I  trust 
Maynootb  will  have  the  grace  to  laugh 
at  the  donor.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  grant  has  been  most  frankly  and 
graciously  made :  there  is  as  little  doubt 
that  bad  it  been  otherwise — ^had  it  pro- 
fessed in  any  way  to  invade  the  perfect 
freedom  of  Catholic  instroctioo,  it  would 


have  too  palpably  defeated  its  own  ob- 
ject. That  object  is  (o  buy  off  the 
derev  from  repeat 

"There  is  much  speculation,  too,  on 
another  event — ^the  promised  visit  of  her 
Majestv  to  Ireland.  Hopes  are  ex- 
pressed that  the  smiles  of  royalty  may 
thaw  the  rigour  of  our  Irish  patriotism. 
The  Queen  likes  travelling;  she  has 
visited  Scotland,  France,  and  Belgium. 
It  is  natural  she  should  wish  to  amuse 
herself  with  a  few  weeks'  tour  through 
Ireland.  Let  her  come,  and  welcome ! 
Peel  will  try  to  turn  her  visit  to  an  anti- 
national  account.  But  those  speculators 
will  find  themselves  mistaken,  who  ima- 

S'ne  that  the  Irish  people  are  such  chil- 
'en  as  to  be  amused  with  idle  pageantry, 
or  that  the -glittering  paraphernalia  of 
royalty  can  divert  them  for  a  single 
moment  from  the  stern  pursuit  of  their 
own  independence.  The  motto  I  hare 
chosen  for  this  book  is  the  echo  of  their 
settled  purposes — 

**  •  We  know  our  duty  to  our  sove« 
reign,  and  are  loyal ;  we  also  know  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be 
free.' 

"  We  are  not  going  to  forget  our 
duty  to  ourselves.  1  trust,  should 
crowds  greet  the  advent  of  our  amiable 
young  monarch,  that  the  air  may  ring 
again  with  lusty  shouts  for  the  repeal! 
She  will  learn  to  respect  a  people  who 
respect  themselves. 

**  There  is,  in  our  present  position, 
every  thing  to  encourage — every  thing 
to  stimulate  to  augmented  energy." 

Of  the  mischief  which  has  been 
done  by  the  premier's  declaration  that 
the  repeal  confederacy  could  not  be 
put  down  by  force,  the  following  is 
one  out  of  one  hundred  proofs  which 
may  be  already  collected  firom  the 
speeches  and  the  writings  of  the  more 
impassioned  repealers  :— 

"  He  is  right.  Our  confederacy  can- 
not be  put  down  by  force,  because  it  has 
truth  for  its  basis,  public  utility  for  its 
object,  and  no  other  means  for  achiev- 
ing its  end  than  those  which  the  law  and 
constitution  furnish. 

"  What  a  stimulant  to  persevere  is 
the  premier's  admission !  What  a  heart- 
cheering  tribute  not  onl  v  to  our  strength, 
but  to  our  morality  and  virtue  1 

**  Fellow-countrymen !  let  Peel's  tri- 
bute to  our  strength  and  virtue  nerve 
us  with  fresh  vigour  in  the  pursuit  of 
our  national  independence.  Work  on- 
ward still,  steadily,  unflinchingly.  If 
the  sectarian  bigot  should  vituperate 
you,  answer  his  calumnies  by  working 
onward.     If  the  plaoe-hunting   Whig 
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sneers  at  your  honest  labours,  answer 
his  taunts  by  working  onward.  If  the 
anti-national  Tory  denounces  your  de- 
votion to  your  country,  meet  his  enmity 
by  still  working  onward.  If  your  oppo- 
nents, whether  corrupt,  ferocious,  or 
fanatical,  seek  to  deaden  your  enerofies, 
by  representing  success  as  impossible, 
and  repeal  as  too  mighty  for  accom- 
plishment, answer  them  bj  triumphantly 
3 noting  the  premier's  avowal,  *The 
RI8H  CONFEDERACY  CANNOT  BE  PUT 
DOWN  BT  FORCE.' 

**  Go  on,  peoDle  of  Ireland,  in  the  noble 
oireer  in  which  you  have  already  made 
so  much  progress.  Let  ministers  con- 
dliate  or  coerce — let  sovereigns  come 
or  go — ^yon,  you  have  chalked  out  apath 
for  yourselves,  in  which  it  were  infamy 
to  falter  for  one  instant.  Your  regards 
are  steadiljf  fixed  on  the  one,  grand, 
ultimate  object  of  your  hopes  ana  your 
labours.  Keep  that  object  incessantly 
before  you.  Show  your  sovereign  that 
jour  hearts  are  wrapped  up  in  its  suc- 
cess— the  hearts  of  eight  millions  of  her 
loyal  subjects.  Show  her  that  you  will 
not  compliment  away  the  pursuit  of 
your  national  rights — no,  not  for  an 
hour:  let  the  manifestation  be  made 
with  perfect  respect,  but  with  manly 
and  inflexible  steadiness.  Show  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  that  if  the  unfal- 
tering energy  of  national  virtue  entitles 
you  to  national  independence,  you  pos- 
sess and  assert  that  claim  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  servile,  the  sycophant, 
the  place-hunter,  and  the  fool,  would 
shrink  from  its  avowal. 

"Go  on,  people  of  Ireland.  Work 
hard  as  you  have  heretofore  worked. 
Famt  not,  weary  not,  pause  not  on  the 
way,  until — triumphant  alike  over  open 
hostility,  and  the  more  perilous,  because 
insidious,  enmity  that  masks  itself  in 
smiles  and  favours — ^you  shall  plant  the 
green  banner  of  our  country,  never 
again  to  be  lowered,  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  Ieish  Constitution  I" 

Separation  may  be  designed — there 
are  those  who  believe  that  it  is  de- 
signed by  ministers^and  upon  such  a 
supposition  their  whole  course  of 
policy  is  reasonable  and  consistent. 
But  to  hope  to  govern  Ireland  well 
and  wisely^  and  maintain  its  connec- 
tion with  the  British  crown>  by  pan- 
dering to  the  democratic  passions  of 
its  agitators,  and  doing  all  that  a  state 
can  do>  to  give  permanency  and  uni- 
versality to  a  system  of  darkness  and 
supers titioD,  amounts  to  a  delusion  so 
extraordinary^  that  it  would  surpass 
belief^  if  one  did  not  know  that  there 


are  those,  and  of  high  name  and  sta- 
tion too,  by  whom  it  is  entertained ! 
But  if  the  (so  called)  conciliatory 
policy  is  not  to  be  adopted,  what  is  to 
be  done?  Shall  we  call  for  martial 
law,  or  coercion  acts,  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  justice  ? 

We  know  not  how  far  the  injudicious 
tampering  with  a  national  disease  may 
now  necessitate  the  employment  of 
remedies  which  were  not  at  first  re- 
quired ;  but  we  do  know  that  much 
of  the  embarrassment  and  difficulty 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  re- 
flecting politicians  upon  the  subject, 
take  tneir  rise  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition  of  Ireland. 

The  author  of  **  Ireland  and  her 
Rulers,  Past  and  Present,"  makes  a 
parade  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  exhibit 
the  disproportion  between  the  numbers 
of  those  who  profess  the  Romish  reli- 
gion, as  compared  with  Church  of 
England  Protestants,  and  the  great 
inequality  between  their  respective  ec- 
clesiastical endowments.  There  are 
seven  millions,  he  tells  us,  without  a 
state  provision  for  their  church,  while 
for  one  million  a  more  than  ample 
provision  has  been  made.  And  this 
he  represents  as  a  crying  evil.  In 
proof  that  it  is  so  felt,  he  produces  a 
report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  0*Connell 
for  the  Repeal  Association,  and  pre- 
sented to  that  body  in  the  year  1840, 
in  which  the  demagogue  dwells  upon 
"the  monster  grievance"  of  this 
richly  endowed  church  of  the  mino- 
rity, conveniently  forgetting  that  he 
swore,  in  J  825,  that  it  was  no  griev- 
ance at  all,  and  that  he  and  his 
brethren  would  be  perfectly  reconciled 
to  it,  if  parliament  only  passed  the 
measure  of  emancipation  I  A  wise 
man  would  only  infer  from  this,  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  practically  felt  that  the 
Established  Church  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

But  we  readily  grant,  that  if  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  whatever  it  he, 
is  entitled  to  establishment ;  and  if 
the  question  is  to  be  only  one  of  num- 
hers,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
truth  or  the  falsehood,  the  loyalty  or 
the  disaffection,  of  the  prevalent  creed, 
and  its  professors,  then  the  matter  is 
decided.  The  votaries  of  the  Romish 
church  largely  outnumber  those  of 
an^  other  Christian  denomination  in 
tbif  country,  and  if  that  be  sufficient 
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to  determiiM  their  olaim^  theirs  should 
be  the  established  religion. 

We  cannoty  however,  go  so  far  with 
our  author,  as  to  be  perfectly  indifife- 
rent  as  to  what  is  established,  provided 
it  be  the  church  of  the  majority. 
Upon  the  Continent  such  a  principle 
Itaay  have  prevailed,  because  in  the 
general  dilapidation  of  establishments, 
and  prevalence '  of  infidelity,  such  a 
mode  might  be  the  readiest  for  pro- 
tiding  for  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  it  is  the  best,  or  that  the  Continen- 
tal usage  in  that  particular  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  has  obtained 
amongst  ourselves.  The  fox  who  lost 
his  tail  acted  but  with  characteristic 
cunning,  when  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
present his  defect  as  an  improvement ; 
and  we  should  act  with  less  than  the 
sagacity  of  his  brother  foxes,  if  we 
adopted,  implicitly,  all  that  is  said  by 
our  liberals,  whose  principle  is  indiife- 
rentism  to  every  creed,  respecting  the 
great  advantage  of  forsaking  our  own, 
and  adopting  the  system  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in 
manners  or  in  morals  the  people  of 
the  Continent  are  superior  to  our- 
selves. We  are  yet  to  learn,  that  in- 
fidelity is  less  prevalent  amongst  them, 
or  that  a  higher  class  of  minds  are 
attracted  to  the  service  of  the  church, 
than  are  to  be  found  amongst  our  own 
clergy.  Thus  it  is  that  the  efficacy 
of  a  religious  system  may  best  be 
tested;  and  unless  solid  advantages 
can  thus  be  shown  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  change  which  is  recom- 
mended, it  will  argue  no  great  wisdom, 
either  divine  or  human,  to  take  the 
theory  of  a  latitudinarian  as  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  disregarding  Chris- 
tian principle  and  experience. 

The  character,  therefore  of  a  reli- 
gious system  is  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  determining  whether  it  is,  or 
is  not  to  be  adopted  and  cherished  by 
the  government  of  the  country.  Eng- 
land has,  hitherto,  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  maintaining  an  established 
church.  This  she  has  done,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  she  has  evinced  the 
most  liberal  spirit  of  toleration  towards 
all  denominations  of  dissenters — a  spi- 
rit which,  in  some  instances,  has  passed 
the  bounds  of  toleration,  and  given 
positive  encouragement,  in  the  way  of 

Eecuniary  provision,  to  those  by  whom 
er  articles  and  her  Hturgy  hirve  beto 


rejected.  This  may  hare  been  an 
oversight,  by  which,  strictly  speaking, 
principle  has  been  violated ;  but  it  is, 
surely,  too  much  to  ar^ue  from  it, 
that,  therefore,  all  exclusiveness  upon 
the  subject  of  establishments,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  as  though  an  indivi- 
dual departed,  in  some  particular, 
from  the  regimen  which  was  prescribed 
as  the  best  for  the  preservation  of  his 
health,  and  was  told,  that,  therefore, 
he  need  adhere  to  no  regimen  at  all, 
and  might  allow  himself  the  most  un- 
limited indulgence. 

And  what  is  the  character  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  Ireland,  and  what 
its  claims  for  state  endowment  ?  We 
greatly  regret  that  Sir  Robert  Ingiis 
did  not  make  bis  opposition  to  ths 
Maynooth  grant  take  the  form  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  course  of  education 
in  that  seminary,  by  which  ecclesiastics 
are  qualified  for  the  office  of  moral 
instructors  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  fancied  that  bjr  so  doing,  if  the  in- 
quiry turned  out  favourablv  for  the 
Romanists,  he  would  be  pledged  to  an 
admission  against  which  he  must  still 
protest,  viz.,  that  their  religion  was 
entitled  to  the  aid  and  the  encourage- 
ment for  which  the  ministers  con- 
tended ;  whereas,  he  would  be  merely 
consenting  to  the  trial  of  a  collateral 
issue  which  had  been  superinduced 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  result 
of  which,  in  one  way,  might  greatly 
aid  him  in  defeating,  while,  in  another, 
it  need  impose  no  manner  of  obstacle 
to  bis  most  strenuous  resistance  to  the 
further  progress  of  the  Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill.  Had  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  been  thrown  upoa 
a  motion  for  inquiry,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  success- 
ful ;  and  inquiry  once  seriously  and 
earnestly  entered  upon,  the  minister 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  consider 
himself  defeated.  For  we  assert 
boldly,  that  if  popery  was  made  known 
to  the  people  of  England  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  enormity,  as  it  is  known 
and  experienced  here,  no  man  would 
dare  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  a 
measure  by  which  it  is  to  be  perpetu- 
ated and  extended. 

There  are  two  errors  into  which  the 
writer  of  "  Ireland  and  its  Rulers, 
Past  and  Present,"  falls,  and  which 
are  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  his  mis- 
conceptions respecting  the  state  of  this 
country,  and  of  his  errors  respecting 
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its  erils  and  their  remedies.  He  first 
supposes  that  the  popish  religion  is  a 
system  to  which  the  people  are  indis- 
solubly  wedded— so  that  all  efforts  for 
their  conversion  must  be  vain;  and 
he  next  supposes  that  the  established 
church  and  its  clergy  are  so  distasteful 
to  them,  that  their  antipathy  never  can 
be  overcome.  Those  who  know  the 
countrv  are  well  convinced  that  neither 
supposition  is  true.  The  Romish 
system  is  yielding,  everywhere,  to  the 
progress  of  light  and  truth ;  and  if  it 
were  not  fbr  the  mischievous  and  ma- 
lignant efforts  of  agitators,  the  estab- 
Fished  clergy  would  be  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  gentry  of  Ireland.  If 
they  are  assailed  in  their  persons  and 
their  properties,  it  is  because  their 
assailants  have  been  encouraged  by 
indirect  countenance  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  no  proper  steps 
have  been  taken  to  enforce  toe  ezecu- 
(ion  of  the  law. 

Nor  do  we  see  any  grounds  of  hope 
for  a  change  of  system,  as  long  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  continues  in  power.  He 
is  now  pledged^  beyond  redemption,  to 
a  course  of  conciliation,  which  involves 
the  abandonment  of  all  our  Protestant 
institutions.  Are  the  people  of  Eng- 
land prepared  for  this  ?  As  a  minister. 
Sir  Robert  has  greatly  contributed  to 
their  material  prosperity  ;  indeed^  he 
may  be  said  to  have  rescued  them  from 
the  jaws  of  ruin.  But,  before  they 
can  consent  to  take  his  financial  suc- 
cess as  a  full  indemnity  for  his  Irish 
measures,  they  must  be  willing  to 
exchange  their  birth-right  for  a  mess 
of  potti^e. 

This  we  would  say,  even  though  his 
measures  produced  tranquillity  in  Ire- 
land. It  would  be  a  quiet  such  as  the 
wretched  factory  women  produce  in 
their  children,  when*  to  prevent  their 
cries^  they  dose  them  with  opium. 
But  we  are  well  persuaded  that  stimu- 
lants to  popery,  which  was  dying  a 
natural  death,  administered  concur- 
rently with  prussic  acid  to  true  reli- 
gion, which  never  flourished  in  more 
vigorous  life,  are  not  the  remedies 
which  the  symptoms  observable  in  our 
disordered  state  indicate;  and,  while 
they  fail  to  procure  the  amendment 
desired,  will,  infallibly,  not  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  disease,  but  to  extend 
it  to  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

'' Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'*  This 
k  a  maxim  with  which  every  one  ifl 


ftmiliar.  But  it  has  been  wisely  ob- 
served, that  a  man  must  have  the 
viriite  to  adopt  the  cause  of  honesty, 
on  its  own  account,  before  he  has  the 
wUdom  to  perceive  that,  by  doing  so, 
he  is  best  promoting  his  own  ad  van- 
tage.  We  believe  that,  to  uphold  the 
church,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  rights 
and  privileges,  would  prove  the  safest 
and  the  most  politic  course  that  a  mi- 
nister could  adopt  for  the  tranquillity 
and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland;  but 
we  are  also  well  assured  that  no  minis- 
ter will  be  wise  enough  to  act  boldly 
and  firmly  upon  such  a  principle,  but 
one  who  values  religious  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  and  resolves  to  uphold  it 
as  r^fhtf  even  before  he  sees  it  to  be 
expedient. 

What  does  the  latitudinarian  mi- 
nister practically  say  to  the  Irish  peo- 
pie,  when  he,  a  professing  Protestant, 
gives  aid  and  encouragement  to  what 
he  believes  to  be  a  system  of  gross  su- 
perstition ?  Does  he  not  say.  Bad  as 
It  is,  it  is  good  enough /or  them  t  This, 
assuredly,  is  not  very  complimentary  ; 
and  he  miserably  deceives  himself  if  he 
supposes  that  they  take  it  for  more 
than  it  is  worth.  And  the  man  who 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  error 
while  he  upholds  scriptural  truth,  does 
not  he,  by  so  doing,  proclaim  empha- 
tically that  he  has  a  good  hope  of  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  people ;  that  the  religion  which 
they  profess  is  710^  good  enough  for 
them ;  and  that  they  are  fitted  for 
better  things  ?  This  hope,  accompa- 
nied by  corresponding  measures,  dic- 
tated by  good  sense  and  regulated  by 
benevolence,  does  not,  surely,  imply 
any  thing  oppressive  or  insulting  to 
those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  entertained. 

What  interest,  we  are  asked,  have 
the  people  of  England  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment ?  How  would  their  condition  be 
disadyantageously  affected  if,  to-mor- 
row, it  were  transferred  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  or  altogether  swept  away  ? 
We  answer,  the  extinction  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  in  Ireland  would  swell 
immeasurably  the  repeal  faction,  until 
either  the  act  of  union  must  be  re- 
scinded, or  the  antagonist  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  strongest  coercive  roea- 
sures,  which  might  eventuate  in  civil 
war.  To  feed  the  young  giant  with 
wine  and  strong  meat  is  not  the  way  to 
fubduA  biA  Uriagth;  and  we  may  de- 
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pend  upon  it,  that  such  an  at-  conscientious  convictions  or  invasion 
tempt  will  only  serve  to  fan  the  of  Christian  liberty, 
flame  which  it  was  designed  to  extin-  The  day  is,  indeed,  one  **  of  trouble, 
guish.  and  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;** 
But  if  there  be  no  ground  to  expect  but  there  are  in  the  empire  the  ele- 
that  ministers  will  retrace  their  steps,  ments  of  moral  power,  which,  if  pro- 
is  there  no  hope  for  the  country?  The  perly  called  into  action  may  yet  avert 
crisis,  undoubtedly,  is  one  in  which  the  the  threatened  evils.  If  Christian 
most  sanguine  cannot  look  before  or  men  will  consent  to  forget  or  forgo 
around  him  without  grave  apprehen-  their  differences  respecting  non-essen- 
sions ;  but  it  were  wretched  and  cri-  tials,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  com« 
minal  cowardice  to  despair.  The  bined  resistance  to  the  progress  of 
source  of  our  evils  is  a  forgetfulness  of  papal  domination,  by  which  all  the 
truth  and  of  God,  and  a  remedy  for  lights  of  all  the  reformed  communions 
them  may  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to  would  be  extinguished,  we  feel  assured 
the  good  old  ways,  in  which,  as  long  that  safety  is  at  hand.  If  they  will 
as  England  persevered,  she  was,  both  not  do  so,  if  the  churchman  or  the 
abroad  and  at  home,  prosperous  and  sectary  predominate  over  the  Chris- 
respected.  And  this  may  be  accom-  tian,  then  unborn  generations  may  rue 
plished  by  a  determined  rally  of  all  the  obstinacy  or  the  infatuation,  which 
good  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  can  only  result  in  giving  a  triumph  to 
without  the  slightest   compromise  of  the  enemy. 

P.S. — Among  the  numerous  pamphlets  of  which  the  Maynooth  endowment 
bill  has  been  prolific,  we  have  one  from  the  pen  of  the  knight  of  Kerry, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  written  with  a  view  to  prove 
that  a  compact  for  the  maintenance  of  that  institution  was  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  Union. 

This,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fancies  he  proves,  by  shewing  that  the  endowment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  state,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  entire 
body,  were  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as  necessary  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
comprehensive  toleration  which  he  entertained,  when  the  local  was  merged  in 
the  imperial  parliament.  But  the  question  was  not  respecting  the  intentions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  of  which  there  has  been  no  doubt — ^but  respecting  any 
pledges,  expressed  or  implied,  by  the  legislature,  when  the  act  of  Union  was 
passed.  And  of  this  he  furnishes  no  proof  whatever.  Nay,  he  may  be  said  to 
furnish  presumptive  evidence  against  such  a  notion,  by  shewing,  which  he 
clearly  does,  that  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office  because  parliament  refused  to 
ratify,  by  any  legislative  act,  his  private  intentions. 

But,  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet  which  is  really  interesting,  is  that  in  which 
the  knight  bears  testimony  to  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in 
carrying  the  measure  of  Union.     His  words  are  as  follow : — 

"  There  were  very  few  enthusiasts  on  our  side,  and  very  few  of  the  old  jobbers 
and  official  men  were  sincere  in  their  support  of  the  Union. 

"  The  tenor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  had  clearly  indicated  a  liberal  policy  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  :  thence  sprung  the  general  hostility  of  the  zealous  Protes- 
tants to  the  Union.  The  same  cause  attracted  to  it  the  good  will  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  As  the  policy  of  the  measure  developed  itself,  those  opposite  feelings 
were  more  directly  manifested.  The  compact  and  energetic  resistance  was  com- 
posed of  the  more  zealous  Protestants  of  the  North — a  sturdy  band  of  the  old 
jobbers,  and  a  remnant  of  the  Whig  opposition.  Its  supporters  were  all  those 
whom  the  government  could  influence,  and  such  independent  persons  as  duly 
estimated  the  enlightened  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  We  were  backed  up  by  the  very 
general  popularity  of  the  measure  among  the  gentry  of  both  persuasions,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Muuster  and  Connaught. 

**  To  exemplify  this  state  of  feeling,  I  may  mention,  that,  having  accepted  office 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Union,  I  went  to  two  elections  pending  the  measure,  and  was 
returned  without  opposition  in  a  county  where  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  greatly 
preponderated ;  and  a  declaration,  almost  unanimous,  in  favour  of  the  Union, 
proceeded  from  the  county  of  Kerry,*  which  was  followed  by  similar  ones  from 
Tipperary,  and  other  districts." 

*  One  of  my  most  strenuous  supporters  in  bringing  forward  that  JOeolaration 
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Here  we  have  the  Roman  Catholic  hody  in  general,  and  the  O'Connell  family 
in  particalaTy  zealous  in  promoting  the  extinction  of  the  local  legislature,  and 
actively  instrumental  in  returning  for  a  seat  in  parliament  one  of  the  ai>le8t 
f  artizans  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  memory  is  at  present  held  in  such  lively 
abhorrence  by  repealers  as  the  mover  and  instigator  of  the  measure  ^bich  has 
annihilated  the  independence  of  Ireland  I  <<Dr.  Moylan,  a  justly  venerated  pre- 
late,** the  knight  tells  us,  **  had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lord  Comwallis  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the  endowment  of  their 
church  ;**  and  when  the  hopes  held  forth  could  no  longer  be  encouraged,  the 
knight  was  deputed  by  the  Viceroy  to  break  the  matter  to  the  heads  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  do  all  that  he  could  to  soften  their  disappointment — a  misnon  in 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  entirely  succeeded. 

The  worthy  gentleman  asks,  with  great  simplicity,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  &c.  &c.,  would  surrender  an  iota  of  the  security  of  our 
institutions  for  a  temporary  possession  of  power?  We  are  not  disposed  to 
think  they  would ;  but  they  were  not  infallible,  and  they  might  be  betrayed  into 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  seriously  compromise  those  institutions. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  knows  very  well  that  it  was  as  an  antagonist  to  Jacobinism  Mr. 
Burke  advised  the  establishment  of  Maynooth.  Has  it  answered  that  purpose  ? 
Has  it  not  served  the  very  opposite  purpose  f  And  if  so,  are  we,  who  would 
fain  get  rid  of  it,  to  be  accused  of  slighting  his  wisdom  ?  Is  our  deference  to 
the  authority  of  a  great  name  to  be  greater  than  our  respect  for  the  dictates  of 
experience  ?  A  great  political  experiment  was  made,  and  it  has  confessedly 
fiuled.  Are  we  to  show  our  wisdom,  by  acting  as  though  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful? 

We  know  it  will  be  said,  that  if  Pitt's  entire  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  But  it  is  idle  now  to 
speculate  upon  possibilities  to  which  no  practical  test  can  be  applied.  We  only 
huno  that  the  prime  minister  was  overreached  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
whom  he  consulted  respecting  the  doctrines  of  their  church ;  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  if  he  legislated  in  ignorance  or  in  error,  he  would  be 
disappointed. 

For  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  personally,  we  have  a  great  respect.  He  is ''a 
fine  old  Irish  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time.'*  He  lives  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  past,  and  old  recollections  are  too  vivid,  and  old  prepossessions  too  strong, 
not  to  exercise,  in  his  estimate  of  present  measures,  a  disturbing  influence  upon 
bis  judgment ;  else  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  the  aggrandizement  of  popery, 
in  the  manner  proposed,  must  lead  to  the  subversion  of  the  church  ;  and  that 
the  subversion  of  the  church  must  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  union. 

Although  we  have  a  strong  aversion  to  any  parade  of  piety,  we  could  have 
wished  that  the  letter  before  us  had  evinced  some  value  for  true  religion.  It  is 
pabful  to  contemplate  this  old  gentleman,  of  so  much  personal  worth,  and  with 
so  many  human  accomplishments,  as  *'  living  without  God  in  the  world."  And 
this  it  is  which  has  betrayed  him  into  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  by  which 
his  pages  are  disfigured.  When  he  calls  Hugh  M'Neile  *'  a  clerical  furioso," 
whose  letter  to  Lord  Sandon  was  all  that  became  a  Christian  gentleman,  he 
assuredly  forgot  both  the  courtesy  and  the  chivalry  by  which  he  is  usually  cha- 
racterised ;  nor  does  the  poisoned  tooth  of  infidelity  ever  appear  to  us  more  odious 
or  more  insufferable,  than  when  it  thus  makes  havoc  of  the  amenities  in  an  amiable 
and  a  giAed  nature.  We  could  desire  no  heavier  punishment  for  this  offence, 
than  a  full  knowledge  of  the  compassionate  forgiveness  of  the  man  of  God 
against  whom  his  *'  railing  accusation**  is  directed. 


was  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connell,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  respect^ility,  and  decided 
loyalty,  uncle  of  Mr.  Daniel  0*Connel1 ;  and  my  most  active  partisan  on  tho 
eecasion  was  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  brother  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell.** 
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Had  Tasso  been  a  greater  poet>  he 
would  have  been  a  happier  maD.  In- 
stead of  inviting  the  comments  of  co- 
temporarj  criticism^  he  would  have 
felt  that  it  is  the  poet  and  not  the  critic 
who  is  the  legislator — he  would  have 
been  spared  discussions  in  which  ab- 
solutely nothing  could  be  gained,  and 
which  fevered  and  inflamed  his  irri- 
table temper.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  culture  of  his  intellec- 
tual life  in  a  fastidious  and  pretending 
/  court,  almost  inevitably  must  have  pro- 
duced an  irritable  and  uneasy  vanity. 
The  favour  of  the  prince  and  his  smiles 
would  become  the  absolutely  necessary 
elements  of  the  slightest  degree  of  hap- 
piness. Separation  from  frivolous 
amusements,  the  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  attaining  success  in  his  art, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  Volun- 
tary seclusion  would  be  attributed  to 
moroseness  of  temper,  and  would  soon 
produce  the  fault  of  temper  to  which 
It  Vas  attributed ;  or  it  would  be  re- 
garded by  the  surrounding  group  of 
courtiers,  not  as  the  act  of  the  poet, 
but  as  the  effect  of  some  dislike  or  dis- 
favour on  the  part  of  the  prince.  The 
poet,  seen  as  the  dependent  of  a  court, 
with  the  disadvantage  too  of  having 
no  proper  duties  or  fitting  sphere  of 
action,  would  seem  a  being  peculiarly 
helpless.  The  only  condition  on  which 
man  can  live  happily  in  his  world  of 
imagination,  would  seem  to  be  the  ful- 
filment of  some  defined  circle  of  duties 
connected  with  the  world  in  which  we 
all  live.  A  court  life  is,  probably, 
under  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, unfavourable  to  the  poet.  A 
court  life,  free  from  any  specific  duties, 
certainly  is  so.  Had  Tasso,  like 
Goethe,  been  a  member  of  the  little 
cabinet  that  ruled  the  circle  in  which 
he  lived,  it  would  have  been  another 
thing.  He  would  then  have  had  his 
duties  and  his  acknowledged  useful- 
ness. As  it  was,  he  seemed  but  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  place — a  roan, 
no  doubt,  in  his  own  estimate — in  his 
prince*8,  most  probably,  little  more 
than  a  pasteboard  lion  in  a  pageant,  or 
pome  such  thing.     Yet  there  was  in 


Alfonso*s  mind  the  strong  feeling  that 
to  this  seemingly  unimportant  being 
was  entrusted  the  strange  power  of 
giving  or  withholding  from  nim  that 
life  in  the  recollection  of  future  agesy 
the  desire  of  which  is  felt  often  most 
intensely  by  many  who  are  indifferent 
by  what  means  either  that  or  any  other 
object  is  attained.  It  is  probable  that 
where  the  poet  is  not  a  subject  of  true 
veneration,  and  yet  is  not  left  altoge- 
ther unhonoured,  he  is  regarded  as  an 
alien,  almost  a  hostile  power — a  some- 
thing not  well  understood,  and  like  the 
idols  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  to  be  at 
times  worshipped,  at  times  punished, 
or  actually  (as  in  our  own)  Hung  away 
altogether.  A  greater  poet  than  Tasso 
would  have  been  felt  by  Alfonso  as  a 
being  of  hb  own  order — a  roan  dealing 
with  a  man ;  as  it  is,  we  own  we  are  not 
without  some  sympathy  with  the  prince 
in  his  humbling  estimate  of  Tasso,  when 
we  think  of  the  poet  as  exhibited  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  critics  to  whom  he 
madly  submitted  his  poem.  Had  Tasso 
been  employed  in  arranging  filigpree 
flowers  for  some  stage-show,  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  reasonable  in 
consulting  the  fanciers  of  artificial 
flowers  about  the  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  his  ornaments;  but  to 
consult  such  persons  about  a  poem ! — 
And  yet  this,  or  something  like  it» 
Tasso  did. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  re* 
membered — Tasso  expected  that  some* 
thing  might  be  made  by  the  sale  of  the 
poem ;  and  he  perhaps  thought,  that 
submitting  his  poem,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  a  friendly  censorship,  might 
aid  in  obtaining  for  him  the  Imprima^ 
iur,  which  was  in  those  days  what  copy- 
right is  in  ours.  It  not  alone  gave  the 
permission  to  print,  but  it  secured,  or 
affected  to  secure,  a  property  in  the 
work  printed  under  its  protection. 

Before  publishing  hb  poem,  then» 
Tasso  actually  formed  a  committee  of 
critics,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number.  This  committee  consisted  of 
his  friend  Scipio  Gonzaga,  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Tasso's — ft  true  friend ;  bat 
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he  had  his  own  purposes  of  ambitioiiy 
and  the  character  of  party  is,  that  it 
gires  its  own  colouring  to  every  thing. 
Scipio's  expectations  from  Rome,  made 
him   anxious    that   the   poet's  views 
should  be  at  least  orthodox ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  shocked  at  so 
many  of  the  Christian  warriors  being 
represented  by  the  poet  as  guilty  of 
criminal  excesses — less,  no  doubt,  than 
those  of  the  actual  Crusaders,  but  un- 
beooming  the  ideal  character  of  the 
champion  of  the  cross.      Gonzaga's 
chief  assistants  were  Peter  Angelio  da 
Barga  and  Flaminio  de*  Nobili.    Barg^ 
was    the  very  man  for    a  reviewer. 
He  had  lived  at  Constantinople — knew 
something  of  the  Turks.   He  had  been 
at  one  time,  too,  professor  of  rhetoric 
at  Pisa,  and  was  an  accomplished  wri- 
ter of  Latin  verse.     Nay,  more,  he 
had  written  a  poem — "  The  Syriad  " — 
on  this  same  subject  of  the  Crusades. 
It  was  in  Latin — it  was  in  hexameters 
— every  dactyle  and  spondee  fitted  ac- 
curately into  its  place;    and  if  the 
verses  produced  no  great  effect  on  the 
ear,  it  was  not  impossible  to  measure 
than  with  the  finger.  As  to  the  number 
of  books,  the  orthodox  number  of  twelve 
was  adopted  by  the  writer,  and  in  this 
respeet  it  was  as  good  as  the  ^neid. 
Unlike  the  ^neid,  however,  it  began 
with  the  beginning,  and  went  straight 
on  to  its  purpose  with  the  praisewor- 
thy ii^exibilitjof  a  railroad,  when  the 
line  is  determmed  by  a  judicious  and 
aoti-picturesque  committee.      Of  the 
poem  Uterarv  history  records  but  one 
reader,  and  he  went  no  further  than 
the  close  of  the  sixth  book,  in  which 
Godfrey  is  left  about  to  commence  his 
march  from  the  Propontis.     Angelio 
da  Barga  did  not  issue  his  poem  with- 
out a  preface,  telling,  of  what  he  had 
done,  to  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
mi^t  have  had  the  book  in  their  hand, 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  much  that  it 
contained.     He  mentions  many  parti- 
culars— and  there  are  others — in  which 
he  is  unlike  Homer  and  Virgil.     He 
does  not  approve  of  their  celebrated  pro- 
fane heroes, ''  neque  vulgare  et  fabulo- 
sum  aliqnod  helium  sed  Christanum  et 
communi  Christianorum  omnium  con- 
sensu pietatiset  religionis  causa  suscep- 
tom,  et  bellorum  omnium,  quas  gesta 
sunt  maximum ;   in  quo  neque  delec* 
tandi,  neque  docendi  gratia  monstrosis 
quibnsdam  narrationibus  uti  oporteret ; 
Bed  CliriftlMti  rilot  Christian^  adum- 


brandi  et  exponendi,  et  ne  verbum  qui- 
dem  interserendum  quod  impium  ilium 
deorum  cultum  et  superstitionem  redo- 
leret.*'  He  adds,  that  his  object  is  to 
write  an  heroic  poem  which  shall  be 
wholly  free  from  such  fables  as  are  in« 
troduced  in  this  kind  of  writing.  His 
object  is,  he  says,  to  draw  the  mind  of 
youths  away  from  fables  to  piety.  This 
was  a  dangerous  critic  for  Tasso  to 
appeal  to.  To  use  fable  as  one  of  his 
instruments  was,  in  this  critic's  opi- 
nion, as  little  allowable  to  a  Christian 
poet,  as  it  would  be  to  a  believer  to 
avail  himself  of  the  diabolical  M  of 
magic  in  battle  with  an  enemy.  Alas, 
for  poor  Tasso  I  What  is  to  become 
of  his  enchantments  ? 

Flaminio  de'  Nobili  was  another  of 
this  court  of  criticism.  Flaminio  was 
a  divine,  stern  in  his  judgments.  He 
was  skilled  in  Greek,  and  had  trans- 
lated Chrysostom.  He  had  written 
on  predestination,  and  when  men 
thought  of  rising  persons  in  the  church, 
the  name  of  Flaminio  de'  Nobili  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  mentioned.  In  our 
day.  It  probably  is  only  known  to  the 
few  who  are  interested  in  examining 
the  details  of  Tasso's  history.  Fla- 
minio, however,  was  a  useful  mail  in 
his  day ;  nor  are  we  sure  that  his 
works  are  not  still  read  by  those  who 
never  heard  his  name,  as  he  had  a  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Septuagint.  Flaminio,  whose  hope 
of  advancement  depended  on  his  pre- 
serving a  character  for  sanctity,  felt  it 
easier  to  establish  this  by  declaiming 
against  Tasso's  love*  scenes,  than  in  any 
other  way.  ^'  Remove  the  love-scenes, ' 
said  Flaminio — "  blot  out  all  about  the 
Erminias  and  the  Armidas ;  they  pro- 
fane the  sanctity  of  Godfrey's  camp— 
they  diminish  the  grandeur  of  the 
holy  enterprise  which  is  the  subject  of 
your  poem.  When  you  have  done 
this,  and  removed  all  about  the  en- 
chanted forest,  and  the  magic  of  the 
Saracens,  which  Barga  objects  to  still 
more  than  I  do,  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  poem  is  greatly  im- 
proved." The  elderly  gentleman  with 
tho  two  wives,  one  pulling  out  every 
white  hair,  and  the  other  every  black, 
was  but  a  type  of  the  poet.  '*  I  will" — 
said  he  to  Barga's  criticism — *'  I  will 
kill  all  the  magicians  in  the  last  book, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  objection. 
I  will  add  ten  stanzas  to  the  passage 
about  Erminia — I  will  make  a  hdj 
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nnn  of  her ;  bat  doo*t  ask  me  to  leave 
her  out.  As  to  Armida— why  she,  to 
be  sore,  is  too  attractive ;  but  then 
consider,  the  actual  crusiiders  were 
^ilty  of  the  same  faults  as  Rinaldo, 
without  the  same  temptation.  In  in- 
creasing her  seductions,  I  but  render 
Godfrey's  virtue  the  greater,  and  sup- 
ply a  defence  for  such  of  the  heroes  as 
she  has  been  able  to  wile  away  from 
the  Christian  camp/' 

Of  Tasso's  controversy  with  his 
critics,  we  accidentia  know  the  minut- 
est details.  The  court  commenced 
its  sittings  at  Rome,  in  February,  1575, 
and  Tasso,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  the  critics  of  Padua — we 
should  rather  think  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  those  in  the  eternal  city — 
went  to  Padua.  There  a  perpetual 
£re  of  letters  was  kept  up  between  him 
and  the  gentlemen  at  Rome.  Tasso's 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  pre- 
served. In  one  letter  he  writes— 
**  You  object  to  my  placing  the  muse  in 
heaven,  since  the  name  of  muse  signifies 
only  sound,  or  song,  which,  in  Aristo- 
tle's opinion,  cannot  be  in  heaven."  *'  I 
deny  your  mq/or,  inasmuch  as  Pythago- 
ras, Plato,  Tully,  and  Dante,  say  there 
is  sound  in  heaven.  Were  I  to  rest  there, 
I  have  four  to  one  the  best  of  it.  But 
Aristotle  admits  there  is  musical  pro- 
portion in  heaven,  from  which,  say  I, 
It  follows  that  there  is  a  muse,  or 
muses,  and  thus  I  justify  myself  as 
poet,  philosopher,  and  divine.  You 
object,  again,  that  *  I  represent  God- 
frey warned  by  a  divine  dream,  and 
quote  Aristotle  as  saying  somnia  non 
mittuntttr  a  Deo,*  Now,  1  answer  by 
reminding  you  of  Homer  and  of  Aga- 
memnon's dream,  and  if  that  won't 
do,  then  I  beg  of  you  to  read  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  quotes  Aris 
totle  as  sajing  that  some  dreams 
are  demoniacal."  These  controver- 
sies  were  conducted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times ;  Aristotle  was  cited 
agamst   Aristotle,    and    poor   Tasso, 


even  when  he  beat  the  critics  with 
their  own  weapons,  was  driven  half 
mad  by  the  torment  of  justifying 
every  word  of  the  poems.  The  let- 
ter which  we  have  cited  is  of  more 
value  than  would  at  first  appear,  as 
it  proves  that  such  of  the  Italian 
critics  as  endeavour  to  make  out  that 
the  muse  invoked  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  poem  is  the  Virgin  Mary, 
are  undoubtedly  wrong.*  Less  than 
Tasso's  own  authority  could  not  ha\  e 
been  sufiicient  to  get  rid  of  this  strange 
conceit ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  he  had 
thought  of  it  at  all,  the  defence  of  the 
passage  would  have  been  conducted  in 
a  different  train  of  argument.  The 
woman  in  the  Apocalypse  clothed  with 
the  sun,  with  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve 
stars,  has  been,  by  Roman  Catholic 
interpreters,  identified  with  the  Vir- 
gin ;  and  when  the  crown  of  stars 
was  given  by  Tasso  to  his  Urania, 
there  was  sufficient  resemblance  to 
have  created  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  have  been  think- 
ing of  the  passage  of  St.  John,  and 
adopting  the  fancy  of  his  interpre- 
ters. 

Other  objections  less  easily  answered 
connected  themselves  with  the  general 
structure  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
relation  which  some  of  the  episodes 
bore  to  the  main  story. 

The  subject  of  Tasso's  poem  was, 
certainly,  a  happy  one — the  recovery 
of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels. 
An  object  which,  in  the  early  fervour 
of  the  crusades,  had  formed  a  bond  of 
union  among  the  warring  states  of 
Europe,  might  well  be  supposed  to 
furnish  a  theme  for  poetry  which 
would  interest  the  sympathies  of  all. 
The  subject  seems  to  us  to  have  but 
one  fault — the  imperfect  success  of 
the  enterprise.  The  mere  fact  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  Jerusalem  scarcely 
satisfies  the  mind,  which,  in  looking  at 
the  respective  parties  in    this  great 


'  O  Musa,  til,  cbe  di  cadachi  allori 
Non  circoDdi  la  fronte  in  Helicona, 
"Mk  s\i  nel  cielo  fr4  i  beati  chori 
Hal  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona. 
Till  spira  al  petto  mio  celesU  ardori, 
Tn  riBchiara  il  mio  canto  e  iik  perdona 
8'  intesso  fregi  al  ver,  s'  adomo  in  parte 
B'altri  dO'etti  che  de  tool  le  carte. 

CfUnualmme,  Canto  i. 
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contest^  feeb  that  the  true  justifica- 
tion of  the  crusades  consisted  in  the 
reasonable  hope  of  planting  in  the 
East  a  European  empire,  which 
would  have  been  a  germ  of  civiliza- 
tion,  and  which,  had  it  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  plains  of  Syria  equal  in 
every  thing  to  the  most  favoured  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  Think  of  the  East 
instead  of  its  history  of  rapine  and 
evil  of  all  kinds,  participating  in  the 
spirit  of  improvement,  which,  about 
the  period  of  the  crusades  had  begun 
to  develope  itself  among  all  the  Latin 
nations.  The  aggressive  wars  of  the 
Saracens  were  to  the  crusader*-even 
removing  entirely  the  more  exciting 
motives  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged — a  justification  of  the 
inTasion — which  was  in  truth  but  an 
act  of  self  defence. 

To  speculate,  however,  in  this  way 
on  Tas60*s  subject  and  its  advantages, 
would  be  to  do  what  he  never  did. 
With  him  it  was  a  brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  To  visit 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  in  the  days  of 
pilgrimages,  the  most  pious  act  in 
which  a  man  could  engage — and  to 
secure  the  possibility  of  this  being 
easily  accomplished,  was  the  real  mo- 
tive of  those  wars. 


The  powers  of  hearen  and  hell  ar« 
represented  by  the  poet  as  interested 
in  the  contest  which  is  to  end  in  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidels. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  spring  of 
the  year  1099.  This  was  the  third 
year  since  the  Latins  had  passed  into 
Asia  ;  they  had  already  become  mas- 
ters of  Nice  and  Antioch,  and  their 
tents  were  now  spread  in  the  plains  of 
Tortosa.  The  Uhristian  princes  are 
no  doubt  all  animated  with  the  same 
hope,  but  there  is  no  one  of  them  who 
has  not  his  own  disturbmg  passions^ 
and  these  passions  are  to  be  subdued 
or  made  instrumental  to  his  great 
common  purpose.  Few  poets  in  our 
day  would  venture  on  Tasso's  boldly 
introducing  the  Eternal  Father  from 
his  throne  in  heaven  gazing  into  tlieir 
hearts — ^but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  was  the  age  of  Mysteries  and 
Moralities,  and  that  in  really  the 
seriousness  of  tone  in  which  Tasso 
writes  on  such  subjects  is  his  great 
peculiarity.  The  passage  is  not  ill 
translated  by  Fairfax,  but  we  think 
that  the  language  used  in  his  third 
line  is  far  from  being  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Italian  U  Padre  JSlemo, 
and  this  is  a  case  in  which  scrupuloufl 
accuracy  was  required. 


**  The  sullen  season  now  was  come  and  ^one 
That  forced  them,  late,  cease  from  their  noble  war. 
When  God  Almighty,  from  his  lofty  throne 
Sat  in  those  parts  of  heaven  that  purest  are. 
As  hi^h  above  the  clear  stars  every  one 
As  it  18  hence  up  to  the  highest  star, 
Looked  down,  and  all  at  once  this  world  beheld. 
Each  land,  each  city,  country,  town  and  field. 

*<  All  things  he  viewed,  at  last  in  Sjrria  stayed 
Upon  the  Christian  lords  his  gracious  eye ; 
That  won'drous  look  wherewith  he  oft  surveyed 
Men's  secret  thoughts  that  most  concealed  lie. 
He  cast  on  puissant  Godfrey,  that  assayed 
To  drive  the  Turks  from  Sion's  bulwarks  high, 
And  full  of  zeal  and  faith,  esteemed  light 
All  wordly  honour,  empire,  treasure,  might. 

'*  In  Baldwin  next  he  spied  another  thought. 
Whom  spirits  proud  to  vain  ambition  move : 
Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  naught. 
So  woe  bei^one  was  he  with  pains  of  love : 
Bemond  tne  conquered  folk  of  Antioch  brought 
The  gentle  yoke  of  Christian  rule  to  prove. 
He  taught  them  laws,  statutes  and  customs  new. 
Arts,  crafts,  obedience  and  religion  true." 


When  the  hidden  secrets  of  all  are 
seen,  an  angel  is  summoned  to  com- 
municate to  Godfrey  that  he  is  elected 


in  the  councils  of  heaven,  chieftain 
over  all  the  rest,  and  commander  of 
the  army  of  the  faithful  :— 
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OhiefUiii  of  the  rest 
**  I  ohooM  him  here.    The  earth  shall  him  allow. 
His  Mlows  late  shall  be  his  inbjeots  now. 

'*  This  said  the  angel,  swift  himself  prepared 
To  execute  the  charge  imposed  aright : 
In  form  of  airy  members  rair  embared 
His  spirits  pore  were  subject  to  our  sight ; 
Like  to  a  man  in  show  and  shape  he  fared. 
But  full  of  heavenly  majesty  and  might, 
A  stripling  seemed  he  thrice  five  winters  old, 
And  radiant  beams  adorned  his  locks  of  gold. 

**  Of  silver  wings  he  took  a  shiuinff  pair 
Fringed  with  gold,  unwearied,  mmble,  swift. 
With  these  he  parts  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  air. 
And  over  earth  and  seas  himself  doth  lift ; 
Thus  did  he  cut  the  spheres  and  circles  fair. 
And  the  pore  skies  with  sacred  feaUiers  deift. 
On  Lebanon  at  first  his  foot  he  set. 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rory  May-dews  wet. 

'*  Then  to  Tortosa's  oonfines  swiftW  sped 
The  sacred  messenger  with  headlong  flight ; 
Above  the  Eastern  wave  appeared  red 
The  rbing  sun  yet  scantly  half  in  sight ; 
Godfrey  even  then  his  mom  devotions  said 
As  was  his  custom,  when,  with  Titan  bright 
Appeared  the  angel  in  his  shape  divine. 
Whose  glory  far  obscured  Phoebus*  shine." 

The  angel  oommnmoatet  the  divine  sensions  among  the  Christian  princes* 

netsage  and  vanishet.     Godfrey  calls  which  have  hitherto  rendered  abortiTe 

•  council  of  war,  which  is  sncoessively  the  efforts  to  take  Jemtalem.    Peter 

mddrtMed  by  himself  and  Peter  the  finds  the  cause  of  dissensioa  to  be— 
Hermit.     Godfrey  dwells  on  the  dii- 

**  Commanding  power  to  sundry  given. 
In  thought,  opinion,  worth,  estate,  uneven. 

Where  divers  lords  divided  empire  hold, 

Where  causes  be  by  gifts,  not  Justice,  tried, 

Where  offices  be  falsely  bought  and  sold. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide  ; 

Of  friendly  parts  one  body  then  uphold. 

Create  one  head  the  rest  to  rule  and  ^de. 

To  one  the  regal  power  and  sceptre  give. 

That  henceforth  may  your  king  and  sovereign  live." 

The  advice  is  followed  with  entha-  this  is  a  dangerous  privilege  which  he 
siasm,  and  the  general  orders  a  re-  assumes,  and  he  often  makes  odd  use 
view  of  his  armies  for  the  following  of  it,  as  for  instanoe,  when  he  de- 
day.  We  transcribe  from  Fairfax  this  scribes  his  French  bishope  singing  mass 
living  picture.  Furfax  is  never  accu-  in  the  morning  with  jolly  notes  and 
rate,  but  there  is  stir  and  movement  clear,  all  which  bat  no  warrant  or 
in  all  he  does,  and  in  single  touches  apology  from  anything  in  the  origi- 
he  often  surpasses  bis  originaL     Still,  nal, 

"  The  golden  sun  rose  from  the  silver  wave. 

And  with  his  beams  enamel'd  every  green. 
When  up  arose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave 

Glist'ring  in  filed  steel  and  armours  sheen. 
With  ioll  V  plumes  their  crests  adorned  they  have. 

And  all  tofore  their  chieftain  mustered  been ; 
He,  fVom  a  mountain,  cast  his  curious  sight 
On  every  footman  and  on  every  knight. 
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«  My  mind,  time's  enemy,  oblivion's  foe, 

"bisposer  true  of  each  note- worthy  tiling, 
O  let  thy  yirtaons  might  avail  me  so, 

That  I  each  troop  and  captain  great  may  sing, 
That  in  this  glorious  war  did  famous  grow. 

Forgot  till  now  b v  time's  ill  handeling ; 
This  work,  deriv^  from  thy  treasures  dear. 
Let  all  times  hearken,  never  age  outwear. 

«  The  French  came  foremost  battailous  and  bold. 

Late  led  by  Hugo,  brother  to  their  king. 
From  France  the  isle  that  rivers  four  enfold 

With  rolling  streams  descending  from  their  spring ; 
But  Hugo  dead,  the  lily  fair  of  gold, 

Their  wonted  ensign,  they  tofore  them  bring 
Under  Clotharius  great,  a  captain  good 
And  hardy  knight,  ysprung  of  princes'  blood. 

'*  A  thousand  were  they  in  strong  armours  clad ; 
Next  whom  there  marched  forth  another  band. 
That  number,  nature,  and  instruction  had. 

Like  them  to  fight  far  off  or  charge  at  hand. 
All  valiant  Normans,  by  Lord  Robert  lad. 
The  native  duke  of  that  renowned  land ; 
Two  bishops  next  their  standards  proud  upbear, 
"  Called  reverend  William,  and  good  Ademare.  • 

**  Their  jolly  note?  they  chanted  loud  and  clear. 

On  merry  mornings,  at  the  mass  divine, 
And  horrid  helms  high  on  their  heads  they  bear. 

When  their  fierce  courage  they  to  war  incline ; 
The  first  four  hundred  horsemen  gathered  near 

To  Orange  town,  and  lands  that  it  confine ; 
But  Ademare  the  Poggian  youth  brought  out. 
In  number  like,  in  hard  assays  as  stouC 

*'  Baldwin  his  ensign  fair  did  next  despread 

Amonf  his  Boulougniers  of  noble  fame. 
His  brother  gave  him  all  his  troops  to  lead 

When  he  commander  of  the  field  became. 
The  Count  Carinto  did  him  straight  succeed. 

Grave  in  advice,  well  skilled  in  Mars  his  game. 
Four  hundred  brought  he ;  but  so  man^  thnce 
Led  Baldwin,  dad  m  gilden  arms  of  price. 

'*  Quelpho  next  them  the  land  and  place  possessed. 
Whose  fortunes  good  with  his  great  acts  agree, 

By  his  Italian  sire  irom  th'  House  of  Est 
Well  could  he  bring  his  noble  pedigree, 

A  German  bom,  with  rich  possessions  blest, 
A  worthy  branch  sprung  from  the  Guelphian  tree ; 

'Twixt  Rhene  and  Danubie  the  land  contained 

He  ruled,  where  Suaves  and  RhetiaAs  whilom  reigned. 

"  His  mother's  heritage  was  this  and  right, 

To  which  he  added  more  by  conquest  got. 
From  thence  approved  men  of  passine  might. 

He  brought,  that  death  or  danger  feared  not  i 
It  was  their  wont  in  feasts  to  spend  the  night. 

And  pasf  cold  days  in  baths  and  houses  hot, 
Five  thousand  late,  of  which  now  seantlv  are 
The  third  part  left,  tudi  is  tho  ekaoce  of  war. 

*'  The  nation  then  with  crisped  looks  and  fair, 

That  dwell  betwhen  the  seas,  and  Ardenne  wood, 
Where  Moselle  streams  and  Rhene  the  meadows  wear, 
A  baM«n  soil,  for  grain,  for  pasture  good, 
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Their  Islanders  with  them,  who  oft  repair 

Their  earthen  bulwarks  'gainst  the  ocean  flood, 
The  flood,  elsewhere  that  ships  and  barks  deyonrs. 
But  there  drowns  cities,  countries,  towns,  and  towers. 

**  Both  in  one  troop,  and  but  a  thousand  all. 

Under  another  Robert  fierce  they  run ; 
Then  th*  English  squadron,  soldiers  stout  and  tall, 

Bj  William  led,  their  sovereign's  younger  son, 
These  archers  be,  and  with  them  come  withal, 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won, 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughs  and  forests  hoar, 
Diyided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore. 

*'  Tancredie  next,  nor  'mongst  them  all  was  one, 

Rinald  except,  a  prince  of  greater  might ; 
With  majesty  nis  noble  countenance  shone, 

"Bieh  were  his  thoughts,  his  heart  was  bold  in  fight, 
Ko  shameful  yioe  his  worth  had  overgone. 

His  fault  was  love,  by  unadvised  sight. 
Bred  in  the  danfi;er8  of  ad  venturous  arms, 
And  nursed  with  griefs,  with  sorrows,  woes,  tfhd  harms. 

*<  Fame  tells  that  on  that  ever-blessed  day, 

When  Christian  swords  with  Persian  blood  were  died. 

The  furious  prince  Tancredie  from  that  fray 
His  coward  foes  chaced  through  forests  wide. 

Till  tired  with  the  fight,  the  heat,  the  way, 
He  sought  some  place  to  rest  his  weary  side. 

And  drew  him  near  a  silver  stream,  that  played 

Among  wild  herbs,  under  the  greenwood  shade. 

"  A  Pagan  damsel  there  un wares  he  met, 

In  shining  steel,  all  save  her  visage  fair, 
Her  hair  unbound  she  made  a  wanton  net 

Tooatch  sweet  brcathine  from  the  cooling  air. 
On  her  at  gaze  his  longinglooks  he  set ; 

Sight,  wonder ;  wonder,  love;  love  bred  his  care ; 
O  love,  O  wonder  1  love  new  born,  new  bred, 
Now  grown,  now  armed,  this  champion  captive  led. 

*'  Her  helm  the  virgin  don'd,  and  but  some  wight 

She  feared  might  come  to  aid  them  as  they  fought. 

Her  courage  yearned  to  have  assailed  the  knight. 
Yet  thence  she  fled,  uncompanied,  unsought. 

And  left  her  image  in  his  heart  ypright. 
Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thought. 

Her  shape,  her  gesture,  and  her  place  in  mind 

He  kept,  and  blew  love's  fires  with  that  wind. 

"  Well  might  you  read  his  sickness  in  his  eyes. 

Their  banks  were  full,  their  tide  was  at  the  flow, 

His  help  far  ofi^,  his  hurt  within  him  lies. 
His  nopes  unsprung,  his  cares  were  fit  to  mow. 

Eight  hundred  horse,  from  Champaign  came,  he  gnies. 
Champaign,  a  land  where  wealth,  ease,  pleasure  grow. 

Rich  nature  s  pomp  and  pride,  the  Tirrhene  main 

There  woos  the  hills,  hills  woo  the  vallies  plain. 

"  Two  hundred  Greeks  came  next,  in  fight  well  tried, 
Kot  surely  armed  in  steel  or  iron  strong. 
But  ea|Ch  a  glave  had  pendant  by  his  side. 

Their  bows  and  quivers  at  their  shoulders  hung. 
Their  horses  well  inured  to  chace  and  ride. 
In  diet  spare,  untired  with  labour  long, 
cna 


Ready  to  cnarge  and  to  retire  at  will. 
Though  broken,  scattered,  fled,  they  skirmish  still." 
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Among  the  warriors  is  Rinaldo,  the 
creation  of  Tasso's  own  imagination. 
Him  he  makes  ancestor  of  the  House 
of  Ferrara»  and  ascribes  to  him  some 
of  the  acts  of  Alfonso.  In  fact^  in  Ri- 
naldo  we  may  fancy  the  duke's  charac- 
ter drawn  as  it  first  presented  itself  to 
Tasso.  The  review  is  altogether  well 
imagined  and  well  described.  An  im- 
mediate  march  to  Jerusalem  is  order- 
ed by  Godfrey.  The  expedition,  which 
is  intended  to  be  secret,  cannot,  of 
course  be  concealed,  and  Aladin,  the 
pag^  King  of  Jerusalem  makes  his 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  He  destroys  all  the  buildings 
in  the  Ticinity  tluU  could  be  of  use  to 


the  Franks— he  poisons  aU  the  springs 
and  wells,  and  fortifies  the  city  as  he 
best  can.  Aid  was  likely  to  suggest 
itself  to  an  experienced  captain  in 
those  days,  which  is  not  often  resorted 
to  in  ours,  though  the  stories  of  the 
Wallensteins  and  Napoleons  show  that 
the  old  feeling  of  superstitious  expec- 
tation of  help  from  destiny  still  sways 
the  soldier's  breast,  and  that  we  have 
not  as  good  right  as  we  may  imagine 
to  smile  at  Aladin,  when  we  find  him 
employing  a  magician's  aid.  In  Ismeno, 
the  magician,  are  combined  not  only 
all  the  usual  elements  that  make  up 
the  character  of  sorcerer,  but  we  have 
the  additional  ingredient  of  apostasy  : 


'*  A  Christian  once,  Macon  he  now  adores ; 

Nor  could  he  quite  his  wonted  faith  forsaJce ; 
But  in  his  wicked  arts  both  oft  implores, 

Help  from  the  Lord  and  aid  from  Pluto  blaoke.' 


In  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem b  an  image  of  the  virgin,  the 
object  of  peoaliar  veneration.  An 
hundred  lamps  bum  before  it  night 


and  day,  and  she  is  honoured  with 
offerings  of  myrrh,  and  frankincense, 
and  gold.  '<  This  idol,"  says  Is- 
meno, 


*•  This  idol  I  would  have  removed  away 
From  thence,  and  by  your  princely  band  transport. 

In  Macon*8  sacred  temple  safe  it  lay. 

Which  then  I  will  enchant  in  wondrous  sort. 

That  while  the  image  in  that  church  doth  stay. 
No  stren^  of  arms  shall  win  this  noble  fort. 

Or  shake  this  puissant  wall ;  such  passine  might 

Have  spells  and  charms,  if  they  be  said  aright?' 


The  image  is  transferred  forcibly 
from  the  house  of  Christian  worship 
to  the  heathen  temple ;  but  lo  I  a 
miracle.  Morning  comes,  and  it  has 
disappeared,  and  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  However,  the  hard  heart  of 
the  tyrant  does  not  believe.  He 
fancies  that  his  Christian  subjects 
hare  made  away  with  it,  and  he  orders 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  them. 
In  these  cironmstano^,  Sophronia,  a 


Christian  maiden,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  people  from  the  enect  of 
this  savage  mandate,  accuses  herself  of 
the  crime.  Olindo,  her  lover,  insists 
that  her  self-accusation  is  false — that 
the  guilt  is  his  ;  and  in  this  effort  of 
each  to  save  the  other,  both  are  near 
being  sacrificed,  for  she  had  already 
been  dragged  to  the  pyre,  and  he  de- 
manded to  share  her  fate^  if  he  could 
not  save  her. 


**  The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  unwares  approached  near. 

In  uncouth  arms  ydad  and  strange  dbg^ise. 
From  countries  far,  but  new  arrived  there ; 

A  savage  tigress  on  her  helmet  lies. 

The  famous  badge  Clorinda  used  to  bear. 
•  •  • 

'*  She  scorned  the  arts  that  seely  women  use— 

Another  thought  her  nobler  honour  fed ; 
Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 

To  touch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread ; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mews, 

And  in  broad  fields  her  life  the  maiden  led. 
Proud  were  her  looks,  yet  sweet  though  stem  and  stout, 
Her  dame,  adove,  thus  brought  an  eagle  out. 
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*'  Wbito  the  w«t  young,  rfie  used,  wHh  tondtr  haii4, 
The  foaming  steed  with  froarjr  bit  to  steer ; 

To  tilt  and  toomay,  wrestle  in  the  sand, 
To  leave  with  speed  Atlanta  swift  areare ; 

Through  forests  wild  and  unfrequented  land, 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear." 


In  this  striking  manner  is  Clorinda 
introdooed,  who  obtains  from  the  king 
the  deliverance  of  the  prisoners. 
Clorinda  is  destined  to  act  an  impor- 
tant part  through  the  poem  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  the  episode  of  So- 
phronia  and  Olindo^  if  it  had  no  merits 
of  its  own  to  redeem  it  from  the  cen- 
sure of  those  critics  who^  admitting 
its  beauty*  describe  it  as  misplaced  at 
the  commencement  of  the  poem^  might 
have  been  perused  with  less  fastidious- 
nessy  when  regarded  with  relation  to 
Clorinda.  Tasso  appears  to  have  re- 
ffarded  the  objection  arising  from  the 
fact  of  Sophronia  and  Olindo  bearing 
no  future  part  in  the  action  of  tho 
potm^  as  aa  objection  of  more  value 
than  it  appears  to  ns.  Clorinda  is*  in 
truth,  the  figure  that  stands  prominent 
in  the  picture,  and  we  agree  with 
Metastasio  in  thinking  that,  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  scene  to 
say,  that  it  exhibits  what  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  before  the  eyes  of 


the  reader  at  the  commencement  of 
the  poem — the  tyranny  of  Aladin  and 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
contest  among  the  critics,  to  whom 
Tasso  submitted  the  poem,  and  his  own 
defence  of  the  episode,  have  produced  a 
curious  effect.  From  Tasso  we  learn 
that  the  passage  gave  picture  to  Alfon- 
so, and  on  that  account  amon?  others  he 
wished  to  preserve  it — indtugere  gemo 
et  principi.*  This  has  led  Serassi  to 
the  notion  that  in  Sophronia  we  are  to 
look  for  a  portrait  of  Leonora  of  Este ; 
and  Ginguen^,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
roinaltee  of  the  Loves  of  Tasso  and 
Leonora,  finds  in  the  modest  youth 
who  would  save  her  from  deetniction 
or  share  her  fette,  a  picture  of  Tasso 
himself.  It  is  really  astonishing  bow, 
when  such  fancies  are  once  suggested, 
^he  mind  finds  support  in  trifles  Tighter 
than  air  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
it  would  fain  arrive.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Sophronia  .  contains  these 
words :— . 


**  Vergine  era  fra  lor  di  gi4  matura 
Verginitate,  d'  alti  pensieri  et  regL" 


And  this  gives  GinguenS  occasion  to 
say,  although  the  resemblance  was 
never  suggested  by  any  writer  before 
Serassi — "  Of  all  Tasso's  poems  in 
pruse  of  the  Princess  Leonora,  the 
most  flattering  was  the  description 
given  of  her  under  the  name  of  So- 

Shronia,  in  the  second  canto  of  the 
erusalem" — 

**  Tout  le  monde  la  reconnait  dans 
cette  vierge  d'un  age  mOr,  pleine  de 
hautes  et  royales  pens^es,  dont  la  beant^ 
n'a  de  priz  H  ses  propres  yenx  qu*  en  oe 
qu'  elle  ^joute  da  lustre  H  sa  vertn;  dont 
le  m^rite  le  plus  grand  est  de  cacher  tout 
son  m^rite  dans  la  retraite  et  de  ttdr  seule 


et  n^glig^  les  louanges  et  les  regards. 
On  croit  voir  s'avancer  L^nore  elle 
m6me  en  voyant  marcher  Sophronle  les 
yenx  balss^  coaverte  d*  nn  voile  dans 
une  attitude  modeste  et  fl^e,  vetue  d*  un 
air  qui  ftdt  douter  si  elle  est  par^  ou  n^ 
glig^,  si  c*  est  le  hasard  on  l*art  qui  a 
om4  son  visage;  on  ne  voit  qu*  elle 
enfln  que  le  Tasse  aH  pa  vooloir 
peindre  par  oe  dernier  trait — *  8a  n^^ 
gence  est  on  artifice  de  la  nature  de 
r  amour,  da  oiel  qai  1'  aime."t  Mais  on 
n'  a  pas  fait  asses  d'  attention  a'  Olinde, 
a  ce  jeune  amant  anisi  modeste  qu*  elle 
ekt  belle,  qai  desire  beaocoup,  esp^re  pea 
et  ne  demaade  riea.}  Qui  peat  douter 
que  le  Tasse  dans  les  premiers  transports 


*  Letter  to  Goozaga,  15th  April,  1575. 
t  iX  natura,  d'am^r,  di  diH  amiei 

J  JEi  che  moduto  i  H  com'  uta  i  bdia 
Brdma  as$aifpoeo  sp€ru^  #  imUa  €ki§d$. 
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d«  cette  noble  paitiM  n^  aH  rottUi  §•  r»«      onmf*  m  tiit  dtrint  nn  int^rM  plu 
presenter  Ini  mime ;  qne  phM  d'  Que  foil 


fl  ne  86  f&t  fait  one  id^  oMeete  da  bon-  -     Qn  clondB  such  as  this  is  the  wholes 

hear  de  monrir  aree  ane  fefmme  ador^  et  &bric  of  the  romance  of  Tasso's  love  r 

de  r  Immoler  poor  elle ;  qu'  U  n'  ait  saisi  y^^i^^    The  dream  would  not  be  worth 

aridement  cette  occasion  uniqne  d'  expri-  disproving,  but  for  the  inferences  that 

mer  dea  TCBUx,  qui  peatfitre  en  iadiquaient  ^J^  been^rawn  from  it  with  respect  to 

i!?^  "^X     ""JJ""'*  "5!;^  *'T!L  ^"^  Tasso's  state  of  mind,  and  the  cWac- 
"*"*L  A,,  ^'''i  compl^temrnt  hen.  ^   ^^  treatment     But  of  this 

rense,  dit  Olinde,  ob  qae  mes  souffrances  (7       1  Jpu  j  -L    :«   *i.^:« 

J^%  dofices  et  fortune  si  men  sein  l^f^^er.      The  cnuaders,  in  their 

jaiot  4.  ton  sein,  »a  boache  collfe  a  la  ^^^''^  ^^     JerusiOem,    have    now 

tienae  j'obiiens  d>  exhaler  mon  ame,  si  reached  Emmaus,  and  ^z  their  tcmts 

Tenant  «  d^ikUler  en  mtaie  temps   tu  ">r  the  night     Argantes  and  Alethes 

nadrtei  moi  tea  damiars  soapirs.'  *  Cet  <^o°^®  ^  <^  embassy  from  the  king  of 

ttiaode  est  nn  de&ot  dans  sonpoeme.  ^gjpt-      Alethes    telb    Godfrey  the 

Tow  lea  amis  qa'il  eonsnlta  le  sentirent,  dangers  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he 

toas  insisterent  pour  qa'il  le  retranch&t;  is  engaged,  and  the  little  dependence 

fl  le  sentit  comme  eoz,  il  TaToaa  m6me  et  that  can  be  placed  on  the  aid  of  the 

reftisa  to^Joura  de  consentir  k  ce  sacri-  Greeks,  on  wmch  he  was  supposed  to 

iloe;  rinter^t  de  la  perfeoUoa  de  son  calculate: 

"  Trust  you  the  monarch  of  the  Greddsh  land? 
That  reed  will  break,  and  breaking,  woond  your  hand. 

"  The  Greekish  faith  Is  Uke^hat  kalHoot  tree, 

By  which  men  take  wild  elephants  in  Ind, 
A  thousand  times  it  hath  beguiled  thee, 

As  firm  as  waves  in  seas,  or  leaves  in  wind. 
Will  they  who  erst  denied  you  passage  free 

(Passage  to  all  men  free  bv  nse  and  kind) 
Fight  for  your  sake  ?  or  on  them  do  yon  trust 
To  spend  their  blood  that  could  scarce  spare  their  dust?" 

He  is  told  in  reply,  that  the  reliance  in  any  events  the  enterprise  cannot  be 

of  the  Christian  u  on  other  powers  abandoned.     The  fury  of  Argantes  is 

than  those  of   fiesh  and  blood.      If  awakened  by  this  reply ;— . 
Egypt  will  assist,  well  and  good ;  but 

" '  Who  soonieth  peace  sbaU  have  his  fin  of  war,' 

*'  He  said, — and  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part,t 
And  'gan  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap ; 
Then  spake  again,  with  fell  and  spiteful  heart 
C3o  lions  roar  enclosed  in  train  or  trap)  : 
*  Thou  proud  despiser  of  inconstant  Mart, 

I  brin^  thee  war,  and  peaee  closed  in  this  lap : 
Take  qmckly  one,  thou  hast  no  time  to  muse ; 
If  peace,  we  rest ;  we  fight,  if  war  thou  chose  f 

<*  His  semblant  fierce,  and  speeches  proud,  provoke 
The  soldiers  all,  war,  war,  at  once  to  cry ; 
If  or  could  they  tarrv  till  their  chieftain  spoke ; 
But,  for  the  knight  was  more  enflamea  hereby. 


•  Canto  iL,  Stansa  55. 

t  Indi  U  iuo  manto  per  to  Umbo  pretty 
CurvoUOfttfpim  tea  miw,  el  seno  sporie, 

CoH  pur  anco  d  ragionar  riprete,  ^c. 

•  •  •  •  •        • 

Pmrve,  ek'  t^renJo  U  smm,  inM  trakoM 
Jljkfin  poMMO,  et  Im  ^Hkceriim  finrOf  4r«* 

CHmtMtaasM,  Canto  ii. 
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His  lap  he  opened,  and  spread  forth  his  doak ; 

To  mortal  war,  he  says,  I  yon  defy ; 
And  this  he  uttered,  with  fell  rage  and  hate. 
And  seemed  of  Janus  church  t*  undo  the  gate. 

"  It  seem^  Fury,  Discord,  Madness  fell 
Flew  from  bis  lap,  when  he  unfolds  the  same.*'* 

This  remarkable  pictnre  is  taken  coming  presents.     The  next  morning 

almost  in  words  from  Livy — "  Tum  the  Christian  army  comes  in  view  of 

Romanns»  sina  ex  toga  facto.     '  Hie,*  Jerusalem.  The  exultation  with  which 

inqnit,  ^  Tobis  bellum  et  pacem  porta-  it  is  beheld  is  well  described.     It  will 

mus ;  utrum  placet  sumite.'  Sub  banc  depend  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which 

TOcem»  baud  minus  ferociter>   daret  the  reader  is,  whether  he  is  pleased  or 

utmm  vellet  sucdamatum  est ;  et  quum  not*  with  the  imitation — or  we  had 

is  iterum  sinu  effuso  bellum  dare  dicis-  almost  said  translation  from  Virgii> 

set>  accipere  se  omnes  responderunt.**  with  which  the  description  opens. 

The  envoys  are  dismissed  with  be- 

"  Ecco  apparir  Gierusalem  si  rede, 
Ecco  aaoitar  Gierusalem  si  scorge ; 
Ecco  da  mille  ?oci  unitamente 
Gierusalenmie  salutar  si  sente." 

"  Videmus 
Italiam — Italiam  primus  conclamat  Achates ; 
Italiam  Isto  socii  damore  salutant." 

JEneid  in,  523. 

But  what  follows  is  far  better,  and  of  the  affectionate  simplicity  of  the 

if  Tasso's  own ;  we  are  compelled  to  original  is  lost — we  feel  this  especially 

transcribe  from   Fairfax — but,  beau-  in  the  three  last  lines  of  the  first  stanza 

tiful  as  the  passage  is  in  Fairfax,  much  of  our  quotation — 

**  To  that  ddight  which  the  first  sight  did  breed, 

Whidi  pleased  so  the  secret  of  their  thought — 
A  deep  repentance  did  forthTvith  succeed. 

That  renew'd  fear  and  trembling  with  it  brought, 
Scantly  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 

Upon  that  town,  where  Christ  was  sold  and  bought. 
Where  for  our  sins  he,  faultless,  suffered  pain, 
There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  lived  again.f 

**  Soft  words,  low  speech,  deep  sobs,  sweet  sighs,  salt  tears, 
Rose  from  theur  hearts,  with  joy  and  pleasure  mixt. 

For  thus  fares  he  the  Lord  aright  that  fears  : 
Fear  on  Devotion,  Joy  on  Faith  is  fixt. 

Such  noise  their  passions  make,  as  when  one  hears 
The  hoarse  sea-waves  roar  hollow  rocks  betwixt ; 

Or  as  the  wind  in  holts  and  rocky  greaves, 

A  murmur  makes  among  the  boughs  and  leaves.| 


*  Ceu  dausas  ades  gremioque  effunderet  arma. 

Silius  ItalicuM,  Pun.  IL  389. 

t  Osano  a  pena  d'  inalzar  la  vista, 
Ver  la  citt4  di  Chriito  albergo  eleUo, 
Dove  more,  dove  eepulto  fiuy      -» 
Dove  por  rivesti  le  membra  sue. 

X  Turn  Sonus  auditur  gravior,  tractimque  susurrant; 
Frigidus  ut  quondam  sylvis  immurmurat  auster, 
Ut  mare  soUcitum  stridet  reflnentibus  undis. 

VirgiJi,  QtorgM 
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"  Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dost  j  war. 

Following  the  ensample  of  their  seafoos  guide ; 
Their  scarfs,  their  crests,  their  plumes,  and  feathers  gay, 
Thej  qoicklj  doft,  &nd  wiUing  laid  aside.*' 


The  watchman  on  the  tower  of 
Zion  beholds  the  coming  arroy^  and 
Aladin  ascends  a  tnrret  which  com- 
laaoda  a  view  of  the  whole  snrround- 
ti)g  country.  He  is  accompanied  by 
Erminia,  whose  father  had  perished 
the  year  before  in  the  siege  of  Antioch* 
and  who  was  herself  enamoured  of 
Tancred.  In  a  passage  closely  imi- 
tated from  that  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Helen  points  out  the  Grecian  chiefe  to 
Priftm,  we  hare  Aladin  questioning 
Erminia  as  to  the  respective  leaders, 
who  appear  before  the  walls  of  Jeri^ 


salem.  She  speaks  with  affected  anger 
and  disiiain  of  Tancred— Tancred 
knows  nothing  of  her  love,  and  he  is 
enamoured  of  Clorinda,  for  she,  it 
appears,  is  the  pag^n  damsel  whom 
he  had  met  at  the  fountain,  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  former  part  of  the  story— 
(Ante,  page  86.J  While  Erminia  is  de- 
claiming against  him,  Clorinda,  who  is 
foremost  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  en- 
counters Tancred.  He  is  wholly  un- 
suspicious of  what  enemy  he  is  com- 
bating. However^  her  casque  falls 
from  her  head. 


'  About  her  shoulders  shone  her  golden  locks, 
Like  sunny  beams  on  alabaster  rocks." 


The  championess  defies  Tancred  to 
single  combat.  We  have  from  him 
in  reply  an  impassioned  declaration  of 
love.  The  accidents  of  the  day  sepa- 
rate them,  for  a  troop  of  flying  pagans, 
pursued  by  a  party  of  the  nutbful. 
Lurry  her  alonff,  and  a  soldier  unfor- 
tunately wounds  her  in  the  neck. 
Tancred  **  flew  on  the  villain,"  whose 
ffigfat  terminates  this  adventure,  to 
give  rise  to  another. 


In  the  fight  before  the  town,  Dudon, 
the  leader  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
is  slain.  Rinaldo  presses  on  to  tho 
very  walls  of  the  cit^ ;  but  Godfrey,  at 
the  moment  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
be  taken,  orders  a  retreat. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  are  terrified  by 
the  aspect  which  affairs  now  wear,  and 
a  council  of  devils,  which  Milton  has 
not  hesitated  to  imitate,  is  held : — 


'*  The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast, 

And  rumbled  through  the  lands  and  kingdoms  under  ; 

Through  wasteness  wide  it  roared,  and  hollows  vast, 
And  filled  the  deep  with  horror,  fear,  and  wonder : 

Not  half  so  dreadful  noise  the  tempests  cast, 
That  fall  from  skies  with  storms  of  hail  and  thunder ; 

Not  half  so  loud  the  whistling  winds  do  sing, 

Broke  from  the  earthen  prisons  of  theur  king." 


Except  in  the  picture  of  bis  princi- 
pal demon,  whom  he  calls  Pluto, 
Tssso  has  not  deviated  from  the  me- 
dieval notions  of  the  evil  spirit.  The 
inferior  devils  are  misshapen  brutes  of 
one  kind  or  another — sphinxes  and 
centaurs— women  with  fish*s  tails — 
men  with  snakes  for  hair,  and  such 
like — and  they  seem  rather  to  have 
the  wish  for  mischief,  than  any  great 
power  in  effecting  it.  However,  they 
are  advised  by  their  leader  to  create, 
as  they  best  can,  dissensions  among 
Godfrey's  army.     The  speech  of  Pluto 


is  a  long  one,  and  they  are  off  before 
it  is  over.  Had  Godfrey's  only  ene- 
mies  been  devils  yard-long-tailed,  Jeru- 
salem could  not  have  resisted  for 
another  day ;  but  the  devils  were  under 
the  dominion  of  man,  and  thus  en- 
abled to  do  mischief  ten-fold  greater 
than  if  left  to  their  own  devices  ;  and 
there  was  also  in  the  service  of  evil  an 
instrumentality  greater  than  theirs. 
The  sultan  of  Damascus  was  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  Pluto,  for  he 
had 


"  A  niece,  a  nice  and  tender  dame, 
Peerless  in  wit,  in  nature's  klessines  rich : 
To  all  deodt  she  could  her  beauty  frame; 
False,  &ir,tiid  yomig,  a  Tirgia  and  a  witch." 
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It  is  impostible*  of  coane,  that 
we  should  recount  all  her  wiles.  We 
are  not  quite  satisfied  ttther  with 
any  of  the  translators  of  Tasso. 
From  some  change  in  the  meaning  of 
words  since  his  time*  or  from  occa- 
sional carelessness,  Fairfax  has  spoiled 
yery  manj  of  the  particular  traits ; 
and  for  delicacj  and  playfulness  is  sub- 
stituted strange  coarseness.  Wiffen 
is  free  from  this  fault,  but  hb  style  is 
so  overloaded  with  words,  that  to  us  it 
is  quite  intolerable.  When  in  the 
progress  of  our  examination  of  the  Ita- 
lian poets,  we  shall  have  to  compare 
Ariosto*s  Alcinawith  Armida — for  she, 
our  readers  must  have  anticipated,  is 
the  fair  mischief-maker — we  may  have 
more  to  sav  on  this  subieot.  Mean- 
while, Uie  lady  appears  m  the  Chris- 


tian camp.  Eustace  the  youi^^er 
brother  of  Godfrey,  is  the  first  to  fall 
a  captive  to  her  charms :  he  leads  her 
to  the  tent  of  the  Duke ;  she  relates 
a  well-feigned  story  of  grievances— 
her  uncle  has  despoiled  her  of  her 
throne  of  Damascus,  her  rightful  in- 
heritance, and  would  fain  poisoii  her. 
She  entreats  of  Godfrey  to  grant  h«r 
a  small  esoort  of  his  soldiers  to  Da- 
mascus, where  she  has  some  futhful 
adherents.  The  general  is  toudMd 
by  the  sorrows  of  the  fair  suppliant ; 
but  he  cannot  allow  his  army  to  be 
diverted  from  the  saored  purpose  to 
which  their  services  are  bound.  Wh^ 
Jerusalem  is  conquered,  he  vows,  on 
the  honour  of  a  knight,  to  redren  all 
her  wrongs. 


"  At  this  the  princess  bent  her  eyes  to  ground, 

And  stooo  unmoved,  though  not  unmarked,  a  space ; 

The  secret  bleeding  of  her  inward  wound 
Shed  heavenly  dew  upon  her  angel's  face. 

*  Poor  wretch/ — quoth  she,  in  tears  and  sorrow  drowned 

*  Death  be  thv  peace,  the  grave  thy  reating-place. 

Since  soch  thy  hap,  that,  lest  thou  mercy  find, 

The  gentlest  heart  on  earth  is  proved  unkind. 

"  *  And  for  the  modest  love  of  maidenhood 

Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
^  Oh,  whither  shall  I  fly  ?     What  secret  wood 

Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant  ?    Or  what  den. 
What  roc.k,  what  vault,  what  cave,  can  do  me  good? 

No,  no,  where  death  is  sure,  it  resteth  then 
To  scorn  his  power,  acd  be  it  therefore  seen, 
Armida  lived,  and  died, — both, — like  a  Queen.' 

'*  With  that  she  looked  as  if  a  proud  disdain 
Kindled  displeasure  in  her  noble  mind  ; 
The  way  she  came,  she  turned  her  steps  again. 
With  gestures  sad,  but  in  disdainful  kind.** 


Godfrey  at  last  relents,  and  con- 
sents that  ten  knights  shall  accompany 
her.  Her  arts  are  described,  both  in 
her  efforts  to  captivate  the  ten,  and  to 
win  others  to  desert  the  camp. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  introductory 
cantos  of  the  poem  the  whole  subject  is 
proposed — the  purposes  of  Godfrey — 
the  powers  opposed  to  him — and  the  re- 
sources of  both.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  continuing  the  narrative  of  the 
poem.  If  we  fall  out  with  the  magic 
of  Tasso,  it  is  rather  because  it  is 
dwelt  on  too  long,  than  that  we  think 
it  unsuitable.  The  wonders  fatigue 
us.  As  in  Thalaba,  we  are  often  in- 
clined to  indulge  the  natural  feeling 
which  b  expressed  in  the  involuntary 
exclamation,  when  some  new  lorcery 


is  practised  on  the  fatigued  senses  of 
the  hero — 

"  Every  where  Magic !     The  Arabian's 
heart 
Yearned  after  human  intercourse." 

Tasso  had  his  answer  to  these  objections, 
which  does  not,  we  think,  quite  fairly 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  Magio 
was  the  belief  of  the  age  which  he  was  . 
describing  ;  the  facts  which  he  related 
were  all  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Crusades.  No  doubt,  this  would 
be  a  perfect  answer,  if  the  meaning  of 
the  objection  was,  that  he  had  vio- 
lated the  truth  of  manners ;  but  the 
objection  went  deeper,  and  can- 
noi»  we  t|unk»  b#  whoUy  aniwere<L 
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To  onrselTes  W6  own  that  the. en. 
chanted  forest^  guarded  with  Ismeno's 


imps,  has  nothing  Hke  the  effect  of 
Lucan's  saered  grove-^ 


'  Lueos  erat  longo  nunquam  violatus  ah  abto, 
Obscurum  cingens  connezis  aera  ramis, 
Et  gelidas  alt^  snbmotis  solibus  umbras. 
Hunc  non  ruricolae  Panes,  &c. 

sed  barbara  ritu 
Sacra  dei^m,  structse  diris  altaribus  ar» : 
Omnis  et  humanis  lustrata  cruoribus  arbos. 

Illic  et  Tolucres  metunnt  insidere  ramis, 
Et  lostris.recubare  ferse 

ArhwihuM  nius  horror  inest 

Ipse  situs  putrique  facit  jam  robore  pallor 

Attonitos 

jam  fama  ferebat 

Sepe  caras  motu  (errsB  mugire  cavemat. 

Roboraque  amplexos  circumfnisisse  dracones. 
Non  ilium  cuitu  populi  propriore  frequentant 
Sed  cessere  deis 

Hanc  jubet  immisso  sylyam  procumbere  ferro 
Nam  Ticina  operi,  belloque  intaota  priori 
Inter  nudatos  stabat  densissima  montes." 


The  enchantments  in  Tasso  are  rather 
depending  on  tricksof  the  magician  than 
the  ancient  sanctity  of  the  grove  itself. 
Indeed,  we  almost  prefer  the  opening 
of  Mason's  Caractacus,  and  his  Druid 
grove,  to  Tasso's.  Still,  one  thing  is 
to  be  considered,  that  Tasso's  manner 
is  to  bring  out  in  detail  his  whole  pic- 
ture. Nothing  is  done  by  single 
suggestive  words.  That  the  effects, 
which  Tasso  intended  to  produce, 
have  heen  produced,  the  testimony 
of  the  centuries  that  have  passed 
since  his  great  poem  was  written, 
is  conclusive. 

With  what  tsare  every  word  of  the 
poem  was  weighed  we  imve  evidence 
in  his  letters.  Not  alone  was  it  the 
subject  of  his  continual  meditation 
from  his  eighteenth  to  his  thirty-second 
year the  period  at  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Uonzagaand  his  assistants — 
but  it  actually*  became  the  subject  of 
his  dreams.  Alterations  of  words,  to 
which  objections  occurred  to  him  in 
sleep,  are  recorded.  Perhaps  this  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching 
insani^. 

In  the  Essays  on.  Mental  Derange- 
ment, of  the  late  Dr.  Cheyne,  he 
warns  his  readert  that  any  pursuit, 
however  innocent,  may  be  carried  so 
hr  as  to  interfere  with  the  sound  ac- 
tion of  the  mind ;  and  he  tells  of  a 


case  in  which  a  man  was  wise  enongh 
resolutely  to  give  up  the  taste  of  col- 
lecting pictures,  when  he  found  that 
even  at  church  he  could  not  withdraw 
his  attention  from  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion. Southey,  a  man  whose  support 
was  earned  by  literary  exertions,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  work  hard,  and 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  felt  it 
necessary  altogether  to  discontinue  an^ 
line  of  study  when  he  found  that  it 
began  to  affect  his  dreams,  and  it  is 
not  without  an  ominous  feeling  of 
the  coming  evil  that  a  reader  of 
Tasso*8  letters,  peruses  the  following 
passage : — '<  To-night  I  awaked  with 
this  verse  in  my  mouth, 

*  E  i  duo  ohe  manda  il  nero  adusto  suolo/ 

and,  while  repeating  it,  I  recollected 
that  the  epithet  "nero,"  black,  is 
not  suitable*  since  an  adust  soil  is 
rather  white  than  olack,  and  the 
dark  colour  of  the  ground  is  a  proof 
of  fatness  and  humidity.  I  again 
fell  asleep,  and  in  a  dream  I  read  in 
Strabo,  that  the  sand  of  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  is  extremely  white,  and  this 
morning  I  found  the  passage.*'  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  occur  in 
his  letters  of  this  date.*  Suspicions 
of  all  his  friends  began  to  suggest 
themselves^his  letters,  he  began   to 
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bcJieTO  were  intercepted — ^bodily  dis- 
ease soon  made  its  distinct  appear- 
fiDce.      He  suffered    from    incessant 
bead-acbesy  and  a  quartan  fever  wbioh 
visited  him  each  ^rear  was  now  earlier 
in  its  access,  and  prolonged  its  visit  to 
a  later  period  of  the  jear  than  usual 
—but  the  mental  fever  was  worse — 
suspicion  of  others  was  followed  by  a 
yet  more  dangerous  symptom.     The 
disease,  which  in  Catholic  countries  is 
called  the  "Scruples,"  which  is  the 
torment  of  popular    confessors    and 
physicians,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  a  nervousness,  that  if  it  be 
madness,  assumes  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  ratiocination,   and  defies  all 
treatment,  was  on  him.     His  imagi- 
nation, busy  with  inventing  incanta- 
tions and  exorcisms,  at  last  Ted  him  to 
suspect  that  in  this  dabbling  with  the 
black  art  he  was,  perhaps,  guilty  of 
magic — at  all  events  be  had  used  pro- 
hibited books,  and  was  not  unlikely  to 
be  accused  of  heresy.     Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  his  safest 
course  was  again  to  submit  his  sus- 
pected poem  to  other  critics.     Their 
examination,  of  course,  led  to  new  ob- 
jections, new  alterations,  and  new  de- 
fences   of   the  impeached    passages. 
Tasso  invented  an  allegory  to  explain 
away  all  that  appeared  too  marvel- 
lous ;   and  the  allegory,  though  never 
thought  of  till  the  poem   was  com- 
pleted, so  pleased  him  that  he  began 
to  believe  he  must  unconsciously  have 
been  influenced  by  it  all  along.     All 
would  not  do.     The  very  word  mago, 
(magian  or  magician)  savoured  of  he- 
resy, and  the  line  of  defence  on  which 
Tasso  was  now  thrown,  made  him  fear 
that  his  secret  enemies  (for  he  now 
fancied  every  one  was  his  enemy)  had 
already  accused  him  to  the  inquisi- 
tion.    So  much  bustle  could  not  be 
made  about  a  manuscript  poem,  with- 
out suggesting,  to  the  printers   that 
some  money  might  be  made  of  it,  and 
Tasso  was  threatened  with  spurious 
editions.     Nothing  could  in  reality  be 
more  kind  than  every  one  was  to  him. 
Alfonso  made^  interest  in  every  quar- 
ter, to  have  any  spurious  edition  of  the 
work  prohibited.     Never  was  there  a 
period  of  his  life  in  which  more  anx- 
ious attention  was  paid  to  his  comforts 
and  wishes  than  now.     If  the  critics 
were  barking,  after  all  it  was  he  him- 
•elf  that  had  enkennelled  them  with 
their  pre7««-and  to  prerent  a  reviewer 


from  finding  fault  would  be  to  silence  ' 
him  for  good  and  all.  Actual  insanity,  ^^ 
however,  had  now  manifested  itself. 
Dislikes  of  individuals,  with  all  the  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  disease  were  pre- 
sent. He  spoke  of  attempts  to  poison 
him.  At  last  came  fits  of  vie- 
lence,  and  he  flew  at  one  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  in 
her  chambers,  with  a  dagger. 

A  letter  of  Veniero,  then  resident 
at  Ferrara,  mentions  his  being  on  this 
incarcerated,  but  he  adds  that  this 
was  not  for  punishment,  but  with  the 
hope  of  cure.  Indeed  every  letter  of 
Tasso,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  suspicions, 
proves  to  demonstration  that  this  was 
the  single  object  of  his  being  placed  un- 
der any  restraint,  for  in  every  one  of 
them  he  promises  that,  if  released,  he 
will  no  longer  refuse  to  take  medicine. 
It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  imagine  treat- 
ment morejudicious  than  that  which  was 
at  first  adopted.  He  wasat  once  allowed 
his  liberty,  and  invited  to  the  palace 
of  Belriguardo.  '*  The  prince,"  says 
Tasso,  **  acted  like  a  father  or  a  bro- 
ther.*' To  relieve  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  heresy,  he  made  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  present  himself  at 
the  office  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ferrara, 
to  be  examined  as  to  his  faith.  The 
Inquisitor  gave  him  absolution.  This 
was,  it  seems,  too  easily  granted,  for 
the  poor  sufferer  began  to  fear  the 
absolution  was  invalid,  from  the  want 
of  certain  usual  formalities.  Alofnso*8 
reconciliation,  too,  he  feared  was  less 
entire  than  it  seemed  to  be.  This 
system  of  self-torture  went  on,  till 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  Ferrara,  to  the  Friary  of  St. 
Francis,  and  he  wrote  from  that  re- 
treat to  Alfonso,  that  as  soon  as  he 
was  cured  he  wished  to  become  a  friar. 
He  wrote  accusations  of  himself  to 
the  Inquisition — entreating  to  have  the 
case  examined  at  Rome — which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  forwarded.  In 
these  letters,  and  in  those  to  Alfonso, 
we  think  we  can  detect  not  alone,  or 
even  chiefly,  the  wish  to  clear  himself 
of  the  charge  of  heresy,  but  the  de- 
sire, under  any  pretence,  to  escape  * 
from  Ferrara. 

Diseases  proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  are  m  general  worse 
in  summer ;  and,  after  a  violent  pa- 
roxysm of  actual  and  undeniable  mad-  ^ 
ness,  in  JuW,  1577>  Tasso  fled  from 
Ferrara.    Three-and-twenty  years  be- 
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fore*  he  had  last  seen  his  sister,  and  in 
that  interval  time  and  change  had  heen 
hosy.  Childhood  had  passed  away, 
and  the  early  life  of  womanhood ;  and 
the  romance  and  reality  of  her  life  bad 
now  brought  her  to  an  early  widow- 
hood, with  grown  np  sons  and  tall 
daughters.  She  lived  at  Sorrento,  and 
with  her  Tasso  sought  a  shelter.  He 
changed  clothes  with  a  poor  shepherd 
whom  he  met  on  his  road,  and  under 
that  disguise  appeared  at  his  sister's 
house.  She  was  alone  at  the  moment. 
The  insane  man  told  a  wild  story  of 
her  brother  Torquato's  life  being  in 
danger  from  some  enemies,  and  that 
she,  by  writing  some  letters,  could 
procure  him  protection.  She  fainted 
with  excess  of  grief ;  and  he  was  calmed 
by  knowing  that  there  was  one  human 
heart  by  which  he  was  regarded  with 
affection.  With  her  he  remained  for 
some  little  time.  The  beauties  of  Sor- 
rento can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
Cornelia  and  her  children  did  all  that 
was  possible  for  Tasso's  restoration. 
Manso,  who  relates  the  incident,  makes 
the  affecting  remark,  that  Tasso  now 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  enjoyed  a 
home. 

Could  a  residence  like  this  be  kept 
clear  of  the  apothecaries,  it  is  probable 
that  it  might  do  much  for  health  ;  but 
conspiracies  to  cure  a  madman  are 
more  apt  to  do  mischief  than  those  of 
which  the  poor  fellow  himself  is  dream- 
ing. The  strongest  cathartics  were 
prescribed ;  the  widow  thought  to  out- 
wit the  apothecary,  and  drenched  poor 
Tasso  with  salt  water.  Bleeding  and 
blistering  were  spoken  of,  but  this  was 
too  much.  The  scenery  at  Sorrento 
was  beautiful.  When  Tasso  walked 
abroad,  his  sister*s  sons  went  with  him, 
but  the  companionship  of  boys  of  their 
age  was  felt  by  their  uncle  to  be  rather 
interruption  than  society ;  and  the 
happy  family,  with  no  tastes  of  any 
kind  in  common,  soon  got  tired  of  each 
other.  Tasso,  after  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  duke,  made  his  way 
back  to  Ferrara,  where  the  duke's 
attentions  were  again  misunderstood 
and  misconstrued.  Alfonso,  he  said, 
wished  him  to  pass  his  life  in  idleness — 
"to  become,"  in  bis  own  language,  "  a 
fagitive  from  Parnassus  to  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus."  He  refused  all  medi- 
eme,  and  addicted  himself  to  habits  of 
extreme  intemperance.  He  did  not 
waot  a  justifying  motive.  '<  Mj  first 
Vol.  iXVI.— No.  151. 


object,*'  said  he,  ''was  to  obtain  favour 
with  the  duke."  We  suppose  he  was 
acting  on  the  principle  of  Cowper's 
Sir  Smug,  and 

<*  took  his  glass, 
Which  they  who  woo  preferment  rarely 
pass." 

**  My  second  was,  to  accustom  myself 
to  overcome  health.  Vigorous  health 
is  injurious  to  virtue,  as  it  enables  the 
body  to  tyrannize  over  the  soul.  So- 
crates excelled  all  the  men  of  his  time 
in  drinking.  The  duke  used  to  com- 
plain of  my  diffidence,  and  the  habit  of 
drinking  makes  me  the  most  confident 
and  unblushing  of  men."  He  at  last 
fled  again  from  Ferrara.  He  went  on 
foot  to  Mantua,  and  to  Urbino.  He 
was  in  general  courteously  received, 
but  jealous  of  every  attention  and  of 
every  neglect,  fearing  every  where 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  insane. 
He  wandered  to  Turin  ;  and  his  mind 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
calmed,  for  at  this  period  he  wrote 
some  of  those  Platonic  dialogues,  the 
introductory  passages  of  which  are 
relied  upon,  perhaps  without  sufficient 
regard  to  the  assumed  privileges  of 
that  style  of  writing,  as  relating  real  in- 
cidents of  his  life.  Some  new  court 
festivity,  however,  was  about  to  take 
place  at  Ferrara,  and  Tasso  again 
sought  an  asylum  there. 

On  his  return,  he  appears  to  have 
remained  unnoticed  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  Al- 
phonso's  third  wife.  He  indulged  in 
frantic  abuse  of  the  Duke,  and  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  a 
place  where  poor  people  received  me- 
dical aid,  and  where  lunatic  patients 
were  confined.  Here  his  pride  seems 
to  have  been  almost  instantly  and  efiec- 
tually  subdued.  Madness,  no  doubts 
continued ;  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  the  motive  of  the  Duke 
in  continuing  his  confinement  in  a 
public  hospital.  We  can  understand 
the  system  of  treatment  which  re- 
quired that  Tasso  should  not  be  under 
his  own  control  ;  but  resentment 
seems,  in  some  way,  to  have  mingled 
with  the  conduct  adopted.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Duke  was  pro- 
voked at  the  capricious  conduct  of 
Tasso  in  bis  removals  from  Ferrara* 
and  his  returns  thither.  The  most 
difficult  subject   of  investigation  in 
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•which  the  moraltst  or  the  jurist  can 
be  engaged,  is  the  degree  or  responsi- 
l>ility  of  the  insane  ;  and  there  seems 
something  in  the  Duke*8  conduct  like 
adopting  a  milder  sort  of  punishment 
to  a  criminal  who  claimed  the  rights, 
without  pursuing  the  conduct  of  a 
rational  being.  Of  the  fact  of  insanity, 
and  in  a  very  violent  form,  there  can, 
we  think,  be  no  doubt  whatever,  though 
it  is  denied  by  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Ameri- 
can. Wilde  quotes  such  cases  as 
Nicolai's,  and  thinks  that  as  such 
spectral  illusions  as  he  witnessed  did 
Dot  in  that  case  produce  insanity,  the 
proposition  follows,  that  wherever 
they  exist  the  man  must  be  sane  ;  but 
Wilde's  book  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
Tasso's  confinement  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anne's  continued  for  more  than 
seven  years,  with  great  variations  of 
health.  He  appears  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  during  this  time,  either  in 
pursuing  his  studies,  or  communicat- 
ing with  his  friends.  Several  of  his 
Platonic  dialogues  were  written  during 
his  residence  in  the  hospital.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
insanity  should  be  now  and  then 
denied  by  those  who  think  of  some  of 
these  facts,  and  exclude  others  from 
the  consideration.  His  own  account 
of  his  disease  remains,  and  it  certainly 
exhibits  a  very  shattered  condition  of 
nerves.  Writing  to  a  physician  he 
says : — "  For  some  years  I  suffer  from 
a  disease,  of  which  I  know  not  the 
cause.  The  only  thing  certain  is,  that 
I  am  bewitched.  I  suffer  a  gnawing 
of  the  intestines,  with  dysentery ;  tink- 
lings  in  my  head  and  ears  as  strong  as 
if  there  were  a  clock  inside  my  head. 
Besides  the  continual  phantasies  of  va- 
rious things,  and  all  of  them  disagree- 
able, disturb  me  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  cannot  fix  my  mind  on  anything 
for  four  minutes.  I  am  distracted 
with  various  imaginations,  and  some- 
times by  violent  passions  which  are 
suddenly  kindled  within  me,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  phantasms  which 
spring  up  in  me.  Always  after  eating, 
my  head  fumes  beyond  measure,  and 
is  hot.  In  every  noise  I  fancy  human 
voices,  and  inanimate  things  often  ap- 
pear to  speak.*'  To  this  he  adds, 
harassing  dreams  at  night.  No  doubt 
all  this,  and  more,  might  have  been, 
And  if  the  power  of  self-government 
remained,  the  man  would,  notwith- 
;fttaiicUogit  1»^  been,  ifoe,*    hut  in 


Tasso's  case  that  power  was  miserably 
deficient.  Among  the  fancies  which 
possessed  his  mind,  one  was  that 
he  was  tormented  by  a  troublesome 
spirit,  (Folietto  he  calls  it)  that  dis- 
turbed his  books,  and  stole  his  letters. 
Loaves  of  bread,  and  plates  of  fruit,' 
vanished  before  his  eyes,  and  satis- 
fied him  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
some  malicious  magician  ;  gloves  and 
books  were  taken  out  of  locked  trunks, 
and  found  next  day  on  the  floor.  At 
nijo^ht  he  tells  us,  that  when  awake  he 
often  beheld  small  sparks  in  the  air, 
and  flashes  of  light  issuing  from  his 
eyes.  On  his  bed  he  used  to  tee 
shadows  of  rats  when  none  could  be 
naturally  there  ;  then  he  beard  fright- 
ful noises,  hissing  of  serpents,  tingUng 
and  ringing  of  bells  and  clocks  ;  then 
in  sleep  it  would  seem  as  if  a  horse 
threw  himself  on  him,  and  he  would 
awake  languid  and  fatigued.  And 
then  there  were  visions  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Son  in  her  arms,  which  he 
believed  to  be  a  miracle,  telling  him 
not  to  despair  of  grace.  In  these 
descriptions  there  is  evidence  of 
mind  endeavouring  to  deal  fairly 
with  itself;  and  though  the  bodily 
health  was  broken  and  sinking,  the 
fever  of  the  mind  was  at  length 
calmed,  and  Alfonso  was  induced  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Tasso  left  Ferrara  in  the  company 
of  the  Prince  of  Mantua.  At  Man- 
tua he  found  a  cordial  reception  ; 
apartments  were  given  him  in  the 
palace,  suitable  to  his  own  sufficiently 
high  notions  of  his  dignity,  and  every 
effort  made  to  render  him  happy. 
He  praises  every  thing  there.  Even 
his  physician's  pills  looked  less  blue 
than  at  Ferrara.  Cavallara  was  a 
physician  who  knew  the  way  to  a 
child's  heart,  and  our  poet  was  almost 
a  child  in  his  love  of  sweet  things.  We 
find  the  poet,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
thanking  him  for  a  jar  of  candied 
citrons.  The  poor  fellow,  however, 
soon  became  restless.  Cavallara  spoke 
of  cathartics — and  Tasso  said  the  air 
of  Mantua  did  not  agree  with  him. 
His  freedom  too  was  but  partial.  He 
said,  as  a  servant  attended  his  steps 
wherever  he  went,  <*  Oh,  could  I  be 
with  Cardinal  Albano !  his  physician  is 
the  man  for  my  distemper — 1  still  re- 
member his  sweet  acidulous  syrups, 
which  might  have  revived  a  corpse, 
:aad  his  pills  With  gold.*:    The^^z^ted 
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brain  was  again  at  work,  and  he  fan- 
cied insalt  in  every  indifferent  acci* 
dent.     **  I  ^nnot  lire,"  said  he,  "  in 
a  citj,  where  all  the  nobilitj  do  not 
yield  me  the  first  place.     I  hare  re* 
soWed  not  to  connpose  another  line  till 
the  world  repents    of  the  wrong  it 
has  done  me,  and  is  doing  me  erery 
day.     Yes !  if  I  cannot  live  otherwise 
I  will  form  sach  a  resolution  as  will 
nstonish  every  one,  and  retire  into  a 
monastery."     The  carnival  at    Man- 
tua was  this    year  unusually   spletf- 
did,    and    Tasso    tells   of    **  abund- 
ance of  beautiful  and  most  graceful 
ladies,*'  and  adds,    '*  that  if  it   were 
not  for  the  fear  of  being  regarded  as 
inconstant    he   probably  would   have 
fixed  his  choice  on  one  of  them — but 
perhaps  I  confide   too   much  to   this 
letter."      The    last  v  clause    gives   a 
tone  of  seriousness  to  the  sentence,  and 
the  inconstancy,  of  which  he  fears  the 
imputation,  was  more  likely  to  have 
been  to  a  living   object  than  to  the 
memory  of  Ginguene's  "  mature  vir- 
gin."    Lent,  however,  came,  and  he 
took  a  dose  of  logic  to  compose  him — 
he  began  the  study  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  wished  that  some  generous  friend 
would  make  him  a  present  of  Aquinas. 
**  Nor  would   I  care,"  says  he,   **  al- 
though it  were  not  new,  but  I  know 
not  where  to  find  a  man  so  liberal." 
He  complained  of  the  intrusion  of  vi- 
sitors, and  the  torment  of  letters,  and 
wished  for  a  servant  who  could  distin- 
guish worthless  visitors  by  the  smell 
like  bad  melons,  and  not  let  them  in — 
be  should  also  open  all  my  letters,  and 
only  show  me  the  pleasant  ones.*'     In 
♦he  year   1567,  Tasso  visited  Rome — 
indulging  hopes  of  some  provision  from 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  was  then  Pope. 
He  wrote  some    court    poems — but, 
fatigued  with  solicitations,  he  at  last 
left   Rome  for    Naples,    and  recom- 
menced the  lawsuit  for  his  mother's 
jointure  which  had  occupied  his  fa- 
thers life.      Nearly  half  a  century, 
since    the    right    had    originally    ac- 
crued to  the  Tassos,  had  made  such 
changes  in   parties,   that  though  the 
lairyers  fed  him  with  hopes,  he  could 
not  find  out  against  whom  he  ought 
to  institute  his  suit — and  he  appears 
to  have  expected  more  efft^ct  from  a 
ball  of  ezeommunioation    which    he 


succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Rome 
against  those  who  might  be  fraudu- 
lently in  possession  of  his  property, 
than  we  should  have  anticipated,  or 
than  the  result  justified.  His  resi- 
dence was  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Olivet.  The  delightful  scenery,  and 
the  tranquillizing  effect  of  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  which  he  was 
a  strict  attendant,  spoke  peace  to  his 
troubled  spirit — and  it  is  to  the  ho^ 
nour  of  Italy,  that  its  nobles  never 
seem  to  have  neglected  Tasso.  At 
t))is  time  Manso,  whom  every  reader 
of  Milton*  remembers,  formed  that 
friendship  with  Tasso  which  was  his 
best  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Manso  appears  to  have  awakened  Tas- 
so*8  mind  to  actual  composition,  and 
the  Jerusalem  was  again  the  subject 
of  his  study.  The  monks,  however, 
with  whom  he  lived,  determined  to 
make  him  pay  for  his  board  and  lodg- 
ing, by  getting  out  of  him  a  poem  on 
the  origin  of  their  congregation^  We 
have  an  account  from  Manso  of  a  visit 
from  Tasso,  which,  while  it  gives  soma 
evidence  of  Tasso's  returning  health, 
is  calculated  to  remove  all  doubt,  if 
there  could  indeed  have  been  any  re- 
maining, of  his  insanity  not  having 
been  altogether  removed.  "  The  Sig- 
nor  Torquato,"  he  says,  "has  become 
a  mighty  hunter,  and  triumphs  over 
the  asperity  of  the  season  and  of  the 
country.  When  the  days  are  wet,  our 
chief  enjoyment  is  listening  to  the 
Improwisatori,  and  now  and  then  dan- 
cing. He  then  tells  me  of  the  spirit 
that  appears  to  him — I  endeavour  to 
convince  him  that  it  ia  but  a  dream  of 
his  imagination — however,  he  is  more 
likely  to  convince  me  of  its  actim]  ex- 
istence than  I  to  satisfy  him  of  its  be- 
ing a  delusion.  It  cannot  be  a  bad 
spirit,  for  it  leads  him  to  devotion- 
pronounces  the  names  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  and  speaks  with  reverence  of 
the  cross  and  the  relics  o£  the  saints 
— besides,  it  soothes  and  comforts  him, 
which  evil  spirits  never  do.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  an  angel,  as 
angels  only  appear  to  the  perfect^  and 
to  saints.  It  being  then  neither  a  good 
nor  an  evil  spirit,  and  there  being  no 
other  class  of  such  beings,  it  must  be 
a  phantasy  of  his  own  brain.**  Tasso*s 
answer  was  as  good  as  the  argument 
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deserved.  "  The  spirit  cannot  be  the 
creation  of  mj  own  phantasy/'  urged 
he,  "  for  it  tells  me  things  that  alto- 
gether transcend  my  knowledge,  and 
are  wholly  underived  from  my  past 
experience.  Fancy  can  but  arrange 
materials  supplied  by  former  know- 
ledge of  some  kind  or  other ; — this* 
therefore,  must  be  a  real  spirit." 

The  arguments  continued,  and  might 
have  continued  for  ever  without  any 
very  important  result  affecting  the  opi- 
nion of  either.  *'  Since  I  cannot  per- 
suade you  by  reasoning/*  said  Tasso, "  I 
shall  convince  you  by  an  actual  exhibi- 
tion  of  the  fact."  Manso  accepted  the 
offer,  and  the  next  day,  as  we  were 
sitting  by  the  fire,  he  said,  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes  and  see  the  spirit  !*'  Manso 
saw  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  streaming 
into  the  room — Tasso  fixed  his  eyes 
intensely  in  the  direction  of  the  win- 
dow, and  began  to  hold  with  the  un- 
known something  a  most  earnest  dis- 
course. Manso,  it  is  true,  heard  no 
second  voice,  but  Tasso's  was  as  that 
of  one  in  conversation — now  question- 
ing— now  replying ;  and  the  words 
were  often  such  as  to  show  what 
the  observations  were  to  which  he 
was  replying.  Manso  listened  with 
astonishment  for  a  considerable  time. 
At  last  the  poet  turned  to  his  friend, 
and  said,  "  From  this  day  forth  your 
doubts  shall  have  vanished."  "  Say 
rather  are  increased,"  was  the  reply  ; 
**  since,  though  I  have  heard  many 
things  worthy  of  marvel,  I  have  seen 
nothmg  of  what  you  promised  to 
show  me  to  dispel  my  doubts."  Tas- 
so smiled,  and  said,  **  Yon  have  seen 
and  beard  more  of  him  than  perhaps 

"  and  here  he  paused.     Manso, 

who  mentions  the  incident  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time,  says  that  Tasso's 
frenzy  is  more  likely  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Manso  than  removed  from  the 
poet's  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  Tasso's 
disease  still  existed — the  goblin,  to 
whose  pranks  he 'referred  the  petty 
vexations  which  he  suffered  in  the  hos- 
pital, disappeared,  when,  in  the  palace 
of  Manso,  all  inconvenience  was  re- 
moved, and  the  tricks  with  which  a 
pauper  lunatic  was  likely  to  be  tor- 
mented were  no  longer  practised  upon 
him.  In  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Olivet  the  fancies  were  of  the  Virgin 
and  child — of  fragments  of  the  true 
cross  and  of  relics.  In  Manso's  pdace 
the  Tisions  assumed  a  different  charac- 


ter. Tasso's  studies  there  were  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  of  his  followers ; 
and  his  literary  occupation  was  build- 
ing  up  Socratic  dialogues.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  fancy  should  now  range 
in  another  sphere,  and  should  give  to 
him  as  to  Socrates  and  Plotinns  an 
attendant  genius.  How  far  the  insane 
quite  believe  their  fancies  is  another 
and  a  very  curious  question ;  but  the 
particular  illusions  which  from  time  to 
time  haunted  Tasso  seem  plainly  refer- 
able to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  at  the  moment  placed. 

The  remaining  years  of  Tasso's  life 
were  spent  in  the  same  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  dependence — now  resident 
in  a  monastery  or  hospital — now  in  a 
palace — now  receiving  lavish  gifts  frooa 
some  generous  prince — now  borrowing 
a  few  scudi  to  relieve  him  from  im- 
mediate distress.  There  was  at  all 
times  some  expectation  fk*om  the  Court 
of  Rome,  which  was  seldom  unheeding* 
of  literary  claims.  There  was  the  less 
intelligible  hope  of  fortune  to  be  rea- 
lized by  the  publication  of  a  uniform 
edition  of  his  works.  The  **  Jerusa- 
salem,"  the  cherished  work  of  his  life» 
was  never  laid  aside.  It  was  re-ar- 
ranged, and  added  to,  and  finally  as- 
sumed the  form  in  which  Tasso  vainlj 
thought  of  its  meeting  the  eyes  of  ad- 
miring posterity.  The  altered  poem 
is  only  looked  at  by  a  few  students,  and 
his  fame  rests  on  the  work  in  its  first 
form. 

He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  his 
tedious  law-suit  was  finally  adjusted. 
It  was  determined  in  his  favour,  but 
the  property  was  nearly  exhausted  in 
the  struggle  to  determine  the  rights 
of  the  parties  claiming  it.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  record,  that  Tasso  felt,  when 
his  liealth  was  breaking  down,  that 
there  was  more  of  kindness  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  early  friend  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  than  it  was  perhaps  possible 
he  should  at  an  earlier  period  have 
felt ;  and  he  wrote  the  duke  a  letter 
expressive  of  the  strongest  feelingrs  of 
gratitude,  and  of  the  most  anxious 
wishes  for  a  reconciliation  with  the 
family  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
connected. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  record  the  trying  circumstances  of 
the  repeated  spurious  publications  of 
the  Jerusalem  by  which  Tasso  was 
tortured.  More  distressing  to  him«  in 
all  probabilityj  were  the  provoking  dis- 
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CQssions  in  which  his  claim  to  the  rank 
of  a  great  poet  was  denied.  Enmity, 
howerer,  was  at  last  silenced ;  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  genius 
seems  to  have  been  universal.  It  is 
not«  perhaps,  possible  for  usy  with  our 
habits  of  thinking,  to  attach  its  due 
value  to  the  ceremonv  of  crowning  a 
poet ;  but  to  Tasso  the  promise  of  a 
Trvamph  was  happiness. 

He  arrived  at  Rome  in  November, 
1544.  On  the  next  day  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  pope, 
who  said,  **  We  have  destined  you  the 
laurel  crown,  that  it  may  receive  ho- 
nour from  you."  Immediate  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  ceremony,  but 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  rendered 
it  necessary  to  postpone  it  to  the  fol- 
lowing spnne.  April  came,  and  with 
it  came  the  feverish  illness  with  which 
Taaso  was  at  that  season  generally 
visited.  Some  one  spoke  to  him  of 
the  coronation,  and  he  replied — 

•«  MagnlHo  vertw  Mon  prope  admote  ozcutit** 

He  felt  that  but  few  days  of  life  re- 
mained. The  ceremony  of  Petrarca's 
coronation,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before,  had  taken  place  in  April ;  the 
wish  to  have  Tasso's  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year  was  a  natural 
one  ;  and  now,  when  death  seemed  ap- 
proachii^,  he  said  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive another  diadem  than  that  of  fad- 
ing laurel.  He  entreated  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  monastery  of  S.  Onofrio, 
not  only  because  the  air  was  better 
there  than  any  where  in  Rome,  hot 


that  he  might,  by  intercourse  with  the 
holy  fathers  there,  have  his  conversa- 
tion in  heaven.  Cesalpini,  the  pope's 
physician,  informed  him  that  his  last 
hour  was  at  hand.  He  embraced  the 
physician,  and  thanked  him  for  the 
welcome  tidings.  When  asked  to  make 
a  will, and  dictate  an  epitaph,  he  smiled. 
"  I  have  little  to  leave.  My  writings 
to  Cardinal  Cynthio — my  portrait  to 
Manso;"  and  to  the  convent  where  he 
was  dying,  and  where  he  wished  to  be 
buried,  he  bequeathed  a  little  metal 
crucifix  which  had  been  given  to  him 
by  the  pope.  After  he  had  received 
the  last  sacraments,  Cynthio  brought 
him  the  papal  benediction — an  honour 
given  only  to  persons  of  the  highest 
consideration.  He  entreated  the  car- 
dinal to  call  in  the  copies  of  the  Jeru- 
salem and  have  them  destroyed — an 
injunction  impossible  to  accomplish. 
He  died  uttering  the  words.  In  manus 
tuas  Doming, 

The  intended  ceremonial  of  the  co- 
ronation, thus  interrupted  by  death, 
was  recalled  to  the  thoughts  of  the 
public  by  the  honours  which  were  paid 
to  the  body  of  Tasso.  Dressed  m  a 
sumptuous  toga,  and  the  head  crowned 
with  laurel,  the  body  was  borne  by 
torch-light  through  the  city,  and  in 
the  evening,  after  this  procession,  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  S.  Onofrio. 

The  poetry  of  Tasso  has  had  great 
influence  on  the  literature  of  England 
— witness  The   Faiby   Queens  and 

COMOS.  A. 
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THE   C0MQUE8T  OV  8CINDE/ 


When  we  take  up  the  history  of  a  con- 
quest,  particular]/  when  that  conquest 
has  occurred  in  our  own  tiroes^  and 
has  added  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  countries  in  the  world  to  our 
own»  we  are  led  to  speculate  on  and 
inquire  into  the  following  topics — in- 
quiries  which  may  be  instituted  with 
advantage  in  the  study  of  all  histories, 
but  which,  for  the  reasons  just  as- 
signed, and  for  the  national  honour  of 
our  native  land,  and  the  character  of 
ber  soldiers  and  statesmen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  be  fairly  and 
distinctly  placed  before  the  public. 
These  are — the  right  of  conquest ;  the 
necessity  for  conquest ;  the  means 
whereby  that  conquest  is  obtained ; 
and  the  benefit  conferred  on  one  or 
both  countries,  or  on  mankind  gene- 
rally by  it. 

With  the  first  of  these  propositions 
we  do  not  in  the  present  instance  feel 
inclined  to  deal,  as  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  which  the  British  and 
the  Anglo-Indian  government  had,  or 
assumed  to  have,  of  at  all  entering, 
then  diplomatically  interfering  with,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  invading,  (for 
such  is  the  modus  operandi  of  our  Eas- 
tern politician^,)  and  afterwards  war- 
ring with  the  Scindian  nation.  Whe« 
therthe  English  in  Hindostan  were  wise 
in  ever  crossing  the  Indus,  either  for 
commercial  or  hostile  purposes — whe- 
ther justified  by  fears  of  western  inno- 
vation, or  forced  to  it  in  order  to 
redress  grievances  and  insults — to  as- 
sist an  ancient  ally,  or  to  place  an  in- 
fatuated and  imbecile  barbarian  mo- 
narch on  the  throne  of  a  kingdom, 
where  he  possessed  neither  the  fear  nor 
the  affection  of  the  people — are  all  mat- 
ters of  deep  moment,  intimately  mixed 
up  with  this  question,  for  which  the 
government  of  Lord  Auckland,  and 
the  instigators  of  the  invasion  by  Lord 
Keane,  have  to  answer  ;  but  which  we 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 


discuss  in  this  review.  The  disasters 
in  Affghanistan  are  of  too  recent  a 
date,  and  the  wound  inflicted  on  our 
national  honour  is  still  too  fresh,  to 
require  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  result 
of  that  most  calamitous  and  ill-judged 
proceeding.  The  memory  of  our  gal- 
lant countrymen  who  perished  at  Kabool 
and  in  the  Kyber,  where  the  snows  of 
the  mountains  were  their  winding- 
sheets,  and  the  wild  winds  of  the  desert 
their  only  mourners,  is  still  green  in 
our  memories ;  while  the  effect  of  the  de- 
struction of  our  armies  on  the  mind  of 
a  country  where  we  exist  but  by  the 
force  of  moral  power,  went  nigh  to 
shake  the  very  foundations  of  our  em- 
pire in  the  east.  That  the  advance  of 
the  British  towards  the  Persian  fron- 
tier and  our  attempt  to  carry  war  into 
the  centre  of  Asia,  was  a  rash,  un- 
necessary, and  ill-advised  step,  most 
men  who  have  thought  upon  and  exa- 
mined into  the  history  of  India  for  tha 
last  ten  years,  are  now  thoroughly  con- 
vinced ;  but  that  step  once  taken,  the 
other,  the  occupation  of  Scinde,  became 
absolutely  necessary.  First,  it  waa 
necessary  to  inflict  such  a  just  and 
wholesome  chastisement  on  the  authors 
of  our  late  discomfiture,  as  would  not 
only  retrieve  our  national  honour,  but 
strike  terror  into  the  boasting  hearts 
of  the  barbarian  hordes  with  whom  we 
dealt ;  then  conduct,  by  a  safe  retreat, 
our  thinned  and  scattered  bands  back 
to  the  British  provinces ;  and  by  a  last, 
but  a  decisive  blow,  re-establish  our 
position  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 
And  this  was  effected  in  a  masterly 
manner  by  the  heroism,  coolness,  and 
unflinching  courage  of  Sale,  Pollock, 
and  Nott. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  another 
and  most  important  military  move  was 
to  be  made,  and  precisely  at  that  mo- 
ment a  change  took  place  in  the  whole 
management  of  India,  by  the  recall  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  the  appointment 


*  The  Conquest  of  Scinde,  with  some  Introductory  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  James  Napier.  Dedicated  to  the  British  People.  By  Major* 
General  W.  F.  P.  Napier.  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Military 
Science,  Author  of  *'  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of 
France."    London  :  T.  &  W.  Boone.     1845, 
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9f  Lord  Elknborough  a>  ffov^ooi*- 
general.  Here  we  must»  however, 
d]greie»  to  place  before  our  readers  the 
way  in  which  we  first  gained  a  footing 
in  Scinde — a  footing  which,  though 
then  (1838)  unwarranted,  it  subse- 
qoentlj  became  necessary  to  maintain 
at  all  risks. 

Scinde,  the  Egjpt  of  the  Indus,  in 
ancient  times  peopled  by  a  pagan  race, 
the  Dhurs  or  Sindees,  was  conquered 
bj  the  Mahomedans  of  Damascus  in 
the  eighth  century.  Ten  centuries 
later,  the  Persian  Kalloras,  a  swarm  of 
military  fanatics,  not  unlike  the  Wha- 
habees  of  more  modern  times,  overran 
that  country,  and  retained  it  in  whole 
or  in  part  till  1770,  when  a  tribe  of  the 
Talpoores  descended  from  their  moun- 
tains in  Beloochistan,  and  settled  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  Scinde.  These  hardy, 
enterprising  soldiers  soon  possessed  such 
sway  in  the  land,  that  they  disputed  for, 
and  finally  rescued  the  command  of 
the  country  from  the  Kolloras— trea- 
chery and  assassination  being  equally 
resorted  to  by  both  sides.  About  the 
year  1800,  two  brothers  of  the  Tal- 
poore  family  divided  thekingdom,  reign^ 
ing  under  the  titles  of  Ameers  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Scinde — the  former  at 
Kyrpoor,  and  the  latter  at  Hydrabad  ; 
and  the  turban  in  both  governments 
descended,  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
sons,  but  to  the  eldest  brother.  The 
third  oapital  of  Scinde  was  Meerpoor. 
The  Ameers  once  established  in  the 
sovereignty,  soon  called  down  more 
Belooches  ft>om  the  hills,  making  them 
large  grants  of  land  on  military  tenure. 

"For  the  Beloocfa,  it  was  indeed  a 
conquest,  resembling  that  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  England  when  Harold  fell ;  for 
each  chief  was  lord  of  the  soil,  holding  it 
by  military  tenure,  yet  in  this  differing 
from  bis  Norman  prototype,  that  the 
Ameers  conld,  and  often  did,  deprive 
him  of  bis  Jagheere  or  grant  from 
eaprice.  This  precarions  tenure  stl- 
malated  his  pinnate  rapacity  ;  and  the 
Bdooch  is  by  nature  grasping,  and  habi- 
tually an  oppressor.  He  is  a  fatalist 
from  religion,  and  therefore  without 
remorse  ;  an  overbearing  soldier  without 
fear,  and  a  strong-handed  robber  with- 
out shame,  because  to  rob  has  ever  been 
the  custom  of  his  race.  Athletic,  and 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  for  to 
.the  sword  only,  not  the  plough,  his  hand 
dntches,  *he  is  known,'  says  his  con- 
qaeror,  'by  his  slow  roUinv  gait,  his 
fierce  aspect,  his  heavy  sword  and  broad 


shield,  by  bis  dagger  and  matchlock. 
Labour  he  despises,  but  loves  his  neigh- 
bour's purse.'  It  was,  however,  only 
the  Scindee  and  the  Hindoo  that  he  could 
plunder,  for  his  own  race  of  the  hills 
were  like  himself  in  disposition,  and 
somewhat  more  robust.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  turbulent  subject,  and  often, 
chief  and  foUofver,  menaced  the  Ameer», 
and  always  strived  to  sow  dissensions, 
knowing  well  that  in  the  time  of  commo- 
tion plunder  would  be  rife  and  pay  high. 
"  'The  system  of  government  was  one 
leading  inevitably  and  rapidly  to  self- 
destruction  ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Ameers  had  the  instinct  of  this  truth  ; 
for  they  secured  their  persons  by  nume- 
rous slaves,  being  in  the  traffic  of  human 
beings,  both  exporters  and  importers, 
chiefly  of  Abyssinian  blacks,  whom  they 
attached  to  their  interests  by  manifold 
favours  ;  and  these  men,  called  Siddeest 
(Seedees,)  served  them  with  equal  cou- 
rage and  devotion:  to  all  others  they 
were  brutal  tyrants,  cruel  and  de- 
bauched. Their  stupid  selfish  policy  was 
to  injure  agriculture,  to  check  com- 
merce, to  oppress  the  working  man,  and 
to  accumulate  riches  for  their  own  sen- 
sual pleasures.  *  What  are  the  people 
to  us  ?'  was  the  foul  expression  of  Noor 
Mohamed  to  Lieut.  Eastwick.  *  Poor 
or  rich  I  what  do  we  care,  if  they  pay  us 
our  revenue; — give  us  our  huntmg- 
grounds  and  our  enjoyments,  that  is  all 
we  require.*  The  most  fertile  districts 
were  made  a  wilderness,  to  form  their 
*  shikargahs,'  or  hunting-grounds.  Their 
Zenanas  were  filled  with  young  girls 
torn  from  their  friends,  and  treated 
when  in  the  hareem  with  revolting  bar- 
barity. In  fine,  the  life  of  an  Ameer  was 
one  of  gross  pleasures,  for  which  the 
labour  and  blood  of  men  were  remorse- 
lessly exacted, — the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  women  savagely  sacrificed  !" 

With  this  people,  however,  we 
had  but  little  intercourse.  In  1775, 
a  British  factory  was  established 
and  maintained  for  some  years  at 
Tatta,  and  in  1779,  Lord  Wellesley 
endeavoured  to  restore  it,  but  the 
influence  of  Tippo  Sultan  is  said  to  have 
prevented  it.  Various  treaties,  chiefly 
of  a  commercial  nature,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excluding  the  French  and  Ame- 
ricans, were  made  during  the  next 
thirty  years  ;  but  of  Scinde — its  capa- 
bilities, fertility,  and  vast  resources, 
no  more  than  of  its  physical  geography, 
or  the  facilities  of  the  great  highway  of 
nations  which  passed  through  it — we 
knew  but  by  report,  till  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  under  pretence  of  carrying 
presents  to  Runjeet  Singh,  entered  the 
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liidvis  in  1881 ;  when  said  one  of  the 
inhabitants  —  "  Alas  /  Scinde  is  now 
gone,  since  the  En^lihh  have  seen  the 
river  which  is  the  hxgh-road  to  its  con" 
quest,"  The  following  season.  Colonel 
Pottinger  negociated  some  commercial 
treaties,  relating,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  From  that 
period,  it  is  manifest  that  the  British, 
if  they  did  not  actually  covet  this  fair 
kingdom,  were  at  least  determined  on 
meddling  with  its  political  affairs  ;  and 
an  opportunity  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself;  for  Runjeet  Singh — 
our  ally  1 — seeking  occasion  for  war- 
ring with  the  Ameers — then  also  our 
allies ! ! — Lord  Auckland  seized  that 
moment  of  trepidation  and  alarm  for 
offering  British  protection,  on  condi- 
tion of  the  Ameers  admitting  and 
paying  a  British  force  to  occupy 
Hydrabad,  and  likewise  receiving  a 
political  agent,  who  was  to  become 
permanently  established  in  the  capital. 
At  this  time,  although  a  certain  degree 
of  equality  was  understood  to  exist 
among  all  the  princes  of  Scinde,  yet 
the  Ameers  of  Kyrpoor  and  Meer- 
poor  acknowledged  the  Hydrabad  fa- 
mily as  the  elder  branch. 

In  1838,  the  invasion  of  AfFghanis- 
tan  was  decided  on,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  reinstating  Shall  Shoojah 
on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and 
now  Scinde  became  an  object  of  vast 
importance  to  the  proposers  of  that 
ill-fated  politico- military  speculation, 
80  fraught  with  disaster  and  misfor- 
tune. Originally  a  province  of  the 
Mog^l  empire,  Scinde  became  tribu- 
tary to  Kabool  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  This,  however,  from 
the  instability  and  internal  weakness 
of  that  government,  had  for  a  long 
time  become  a  mere  nominal  depen- 
dency ;  yet  a  large  arrear  of  tribute, 
and  certain  other  rights,  beine  claimed 
by  the  deposed  sovereign  of  Rhoras- 
san,*  and  in  order  to  insure  a  passage 
for  the  British  army  across  the  country 
of  the  Indus,  it  was  necessary  to  enter 
into  other  and  closer  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Ameers  than  had  hereto- 
fore existed.  For  this  purpose,  a  tripar- 
tite treaty  was  first  concluded  between 
the  Maharajah  Rungeet  Singh,  the 
Anglo-Indiain  government,  and  Shah 


Shoojah.  In  the  following  paragraph* 
which  we  quote  from  a  work  written 
by  some  anonymous  special  pleader* 
for  the  purpose  of  decrying  the  go- 
vemment  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
advocating  the  propriety  of  his  recall* 
by  the  East  India  Directors,  the  con- 
dition of  affairs,  as  thev  stood  in  Feb* 
ruary,  1842,  is  thus  briefly  laid  before 
us: — 

*•  The  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  and 
the  mode  in  which  their  interests  were 
affected  by  it,  were  communicated  to 
the  Ameers  by  the  British  minister  at 
Hydrabad,  who  was  instructed,  also,  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  army  in- 
tended to  reseat  Shah  Shoojah  on  the 
throne  of  Kabool.  A  long  course  of 
diplomatic  proceedings,  varied  by  sun- 
dry hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  too  well  known  to 
reauire  detail,  here  followed.  These 
ended  in  the  conclusion  of  new  treaties, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  add  the 
Ameers  to  the  number  of  princes  over 
whom  the  British  government  held  con- 
trol, by  the  tenure  of  a  subsidiary  alli- 
ance, "f 

We  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss 
either  the  honesty  or  policy  of  these 
measures,  nor  inquire  why  the  circui- 
tous  route  through  Scinde  was  chosen* 
instead  of  that  through  the  Punjaub* 
the  country  of  an  ally,  the  Maharijah ; 
neither  can  we  debate  the  question 
relative  to  certain  treaties  said  to  have 
been  broken  by  the  English,  concern- 
ing the  transit  of  arms  up  the  Indus ; 
nor  their  interference  with  the  Shikar- 
eahs,  or  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Lords  ^of  Scinde.  We  have  read  a 
great  deal,  and  in  society  we  still  hear 
many  laments  on  this  latter  subject* 
and  many  warm  invectives  launched 
against  the  British,  for  their  cruelty 
in  depriving  these  poor  princes  of  their 
game  preserves.  These  expressions 
of  sympathy  show,  however*  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
subject.  Several  of  these  Shikargahs 
bordered  the  Indus,  and  the  cuttmg  of 
fuel  from  these  forests  was  expresslr 
stipulated  for*  and*  therefore,  the  Bru 
tish  had  as  just  a  right  to  do  so,  as  a 
railroad  company  to  pass  a  *<  Great 
Western,"  or  a  "Great  Southern," 
through  an  English  gentleman's  de- 
mesne.    We  are  not  prepared  to  dis* 


*  The  native  name  for  Affghanistan,  whioh  it  is  stUl  called. 

t  **  India  and  Lord  Ellenborough/'  Ice  &c.  Ice,  8vo.    London,  1844. 
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pate  the  right  which  the  Ameers  had 
of  lajing  waste  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  tbicklj-populated  districts  of 
their  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of 
creadog  these  preserves,  and  turning, 
if  they  pleased,  or  their  subjects  sub- 
mitted to  it,  the  abodes  of  man  into 
the  haunts  of  savage  beasts,  even 
though  (as  in  one  instance  we  hear 
that  it  was)  it  was  done  for  a  child, 
then  but  eight  years  old  1 1  They  had 
just  as  good  a  right  to  have  their 
honting  gpronnds,  as  the  English  no- 
bleman has  to  his  deer  park,  or  the 
Irish  gentleman  to  his  snipe-bog.  The 
question  of  their  preserves  was  mooted 
much  more  at  home  and  in  the  Indian 
press,  than  it  ever  was  on  the  scene  of 
action.  The  truth  is — and  this  can 
be  proved  from  the  published  parlia* 
men  tary  reports — these  Shikargahs  had 
little  to  do  in  the  matter;  the  war 
with  Scinde  was,  as  it  has  been  gra- 
phically described  by  its  conqueror, 
but  **  the  tail  of  the  Afighan  storm." 
^  Lord  Auckland  is  recalled,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1842,  the  new  gover- 
nor-general arrives  in  Calcutta.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  the  country 
over  which  he  was  appointed  to  rule, 
and  this  condition  has  scarcely  ever 
been  attempted  to  be  disproved.  We 
shall  quote  two  authorities  on  this 
subject,  and  first  that  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  because  written  in 
avowed  hostility  to  the  measures  of 
the  late  governor-general,  its  testi- 
mony is  here  of  increased  value  :— 

"  In  ordinary  candour,"  says  the  wri- 
ter of '  Indiaand  Lord  Ellenborongh/  *'it 
roust  be  admitted,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
Lord  EUenborou^b  in  India,  his  situation 
was  neither  enviable  nor  easy.  He  found 
the  lone  triumphant  flasr  of  England 
humbled  bv  disaster  and  defeat.  A  vast 
army  had  been  sacrificed  without  any 
countervailing  advantage ; .  isolated  bo- 
dies of  British  troops  still  remained  ex- 
posed to  danger,  while  a  number  of 
Qnhwpy  captives  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  mmau  chief,  on  whose  probable  dispo- 
sal of  them  no  one  could  guess ;  the 
power  of  the  British  name  bad  received 
a  fearful  diminution ;  the  spirit  of  the 
army  was  shaken  by  the  disasters  which 
had  overtaken  their  comrades,  and  the 
past  and  the  future  seemed  alike  in- 
volved in  gloom." 

'*  In  the  interior  of  India,*'  writes  Oe- 
neral  IfHlliam  Napier,  hi  the  work  which 


forms  the  basis  of  this  article,  and  which 
we  are  now  about  to  analyse,  "univer- 
sal despondency  prevailed  ;  and  such  a 
terror  of  the  Affghans  pervaded  the  po- 
pulation, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
find  resources  for  succouring  the  gene- 
rals :  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  camels, 
sent  in  one  convov  to  General  Pollock, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  were  carried 
off  in  a  single  night  by  their  drivers, 
who  desert^,  in  fear,  a  day*s  march 
from  Peshawar.  The  governor-general's 
secret*  plans  were  given  to  the  news- 
papers by  men  in  office;  and  a  mis- 
chievous, ignoble  spirit,  the  natural 
consequence  of  making  editors  and 
money-seekers  the  directors  of  states- 
men and  eenerals,  degraded  the  public 
mind,  and  shed  its  baneful  influence 
over  the  army.  In  Scinde,  deep-laid 
plans  of  hostilitv  were  on  the  point  of 
execution.  At  Madras,  several  Sepoy 
regiments,  smarting  under  a  sordid  eco- 
nomy, were  discontented,  if  not  in  ab- 
solute mutiny.  Actual  insurrection  ex- 
isted at  Sau^r,  and  was  spreading  on 
one  side  to  ISundelcund  ;  on  the  other, 
along  the  Nerbudda,  to  Boorampoor. 
The  ancient  fear  of  England's  power — 
that  confidence  in  her  strength  which 
upholds  her  sway,  was  nearly  extin- 
guished; the  Indian  population,  whe- 
ther subjects  of  England,  or  of  her 
allies  and  feudatories,  especially  the 
Mahomedan  portion,  desired  and  ex- 
pected the  downfall  of  her  empire." 

We  should  be  diverted  firom  the 
object  of  this  critique  were  we  to  be 
led  into  the  discussion  of  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  late  governor* 

feneral  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  East 
ndia  directors  and  the  Anglo- Indian 
press  on  the  other.  When  Lord  El- 
lenborough  undertook  the  government 
of  India,  it  would  appear  that  he  either 
anticipated  the  co-operation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  or  me- 
ditated their  subjection  to  British  rule ; 
the  first  he  solicited  in  the  form  of 
treaty,  conferring  mutual  benefits ;  this 
they  obstinately  refused,  even  though 
subsequently  presented  on  the  point  of 
the  bayonet — the  latter,  the  conquest 
of  Scinde,  became  from  that  moment 
a  stem  necessity. 

For  years  past  an  under  current  of 
jealousy  has  been  winding  its  way  be- 
tween the  standing  army  and  the 
army  cf  diplomats.  Heretofore  we 
have  ruled  India  chiefly  by  the  lat- 
ter— <' smart  young  men  who  speak 
Persian,"  as  they  have  lately  been 
termed ;  and  grieved  we  are  that  we 
should  ever  have  had  recourse  to  tha 
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▼aloirr  of  the  former.  *"  Bjr  war,  how- 
erer,  we  lost  catt  in  the  Orient*  and 
by  war  and  conquest  was  that  cast  to 
be  regained  and  peace  restored — 

"  The  Aifghan  war  once  kindled,  that 
invasion  once  perpetrated,  the  safety  of 
the  troops  engaged  in  it  imperatively 
required  that  Scinde  should  continue  to 
be  occupied ;  that  the  treaties  concluded 
with  Lord  Auckland  should  be  loyally 
adhered  to  by  the  Ameers.  To  have 
abandoned  Affghanistan  ere  victory 
had  redeemed  the  character  of  British 
strength,  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  universal  commotion  if  not  of  insur- 
rection throughout  India.  The  having 
abandoned  it  at  all  led  to  the  Scindian 
war,  which  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  flagitious  folly  of  the 
nrst  enterprise.** 

Lord  Ellenborough  proved  the 
Ameers  treacherous — ^guilty  of  hourly 
breaking  existing  compacts — stopping 
and  robbing  our  dauks  or  mails — rais- 
ing and  organising  an  immense  force  for 
the  purpose  of  falling  on  the  army  re- 
treating from  A%hanistan— intriguing 
with  foreign  princes  hostile  to  the 
Farenghees — entering  into  local  com- 
pacts with  one  another  to  thrust  the 
English  out  of  Scinde,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  general  panic  then 
abroad,  to  regain  those  positions  at 
Kurrachee  and  ebewhere  which  had 
long  before  been  ceded  to,  and  were 
then  occupied  by  the  British  ;  and  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  own  mani- 
festos, « to  Kahool  the  Btitish." 

In  this  state  of  affairs  we  turn  to 
our  original  assertion,  that  then  the 
subjugation  of  Scinde  either  by  strong 
and  faithfully  observed  treaties,  or  the 
harsh  alternative  of  conquest  became 
indispensably  necessary.  Let  us  now 
then  examine  into  the  means  by  which 
that  conquest  was  achieved  by  our  gal- 
lant countryman  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  to  defend  whom,  and  the  po- 
licy of  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  well  as 
to  transmit  to  later  ages  a  faithful 
record  of  this  great  enterprise,  the 
work  which  heads  this  article  has  been 
written  by  the  graphic,  impartial,  and 
accurate  hbtorian  of  the  Peninsular 
war. 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts — 
the  first  treats  of  the  political  proceed- 
ings—the second,  of  the  military  ope- 
rations in  Scinde ;  and  making  all  due 
allowance  fbr  a  brother's  zeal  and 
•ffeetionato  preposseseionsr  and  taking 


intd  eoDsidftratTon  tbtf  oiroarastino^  of 
the  book  being  writttOf  as  its  author 
expressly  tells  us  in  hia  preface,  for 
the  purpose  "  of  rebutting  the  fiictioua 
accusations  made  against  a  successful 
general,  in  the  hope  of  wounding* 
through  him,  the  nobleman  under 
whose  auspices  he  conquered  a  great 
and  rich  kingdom,  and  relieved  a  nu- 
merous people  from  a  miserable  state 
of  slavery,"  which  at  times  changes 
the  tone  of  calm  historical  detail  into 
that  of  personal  invective,  this  able 
work  is,  we  believe,  a  most  faithful 
record,  compiled  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources. 

As  a  literary  production,  it  will  be 
perused  by  all  who  admire  the  nervouSy 
energetic  style  peculiar  to  this  author* 
for  the  same  vigour  and  graphic  poweri 
of  description — ^the  same  force  aud 
aptitude  of  language — the  sound  logi- 
cid  reasoning — noble  phiianthropie 
sentiment — eloquence  in  expression, 
and  poetry  in  thought,  which  charac- 
terised the  "  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France," 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  "  The 
Conquest  of  Scinde." 

With  the  first  part,  which  has  been 
published  some  months,  we  do  not  now 
intend  to  deal,  further  than  the  infor- 
mation derived  from  the  previously 
quoted  extracts  requires.  It  com- 
mences with  a  brief  historical  memoir 
of  the  hero  of  Meeanee,  which  our 
countrymen  will  feel  pride  in  readii^ ; 
but  this  we  shall  also  pass  over,  as  we 
trust  ere  long  to  be  able  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  more  finbhed  por- 
trait of  that  illustrious  Irishman. 

In  reading  the  brilliant  military 
exploits  of  Sur  Charles  Napier  in 
Scinde,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
we  are  not  turning  over  the  pages  of 
some  Eastern  romance,  where  genius* 
chivalry,  and  personal  prowess  almost 
supernatural,  so  blend  with  barbaric 
splendour,  and  so  interweare  with  ori- 
ental habits,  manners,  and  eustoms, 
that  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  tale  of 
some  genii  in  a  fairy  land,  than  a  novel 
of  real  life.  But  neither  personal 
courage  nor  individual  daring  would 
have  availed  against  intrigue,  subtilty, 
deceit,  abd  numbers  far  outnumbering 
those  which  history  has  recorded  as 
having  been  engaged  in  simihir  posi- 
tions, were  there  not  coolness,  wisdom* 
judgment,  and  long  foresight,  to  guide 
that  intrepid  oon^pnring  army.     But 
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for  th«  iDdomitabk  energy,  the  qtiM- 
ii«8s  of  perception,  the  masterly  skill, 
and  the  nnceasing  reliance  on  his  own 
r»OQTce9,  of  their  veteran  commander, 
neither  the  superior  discipline,  confi- 
dence, nor  valour  of  that  small,  but 
resolute  band,  would  have  availed  be- 
fore the  scorching  fiery  sun — the  de- 
vastating pestilence,  and  the  sharp 
swords  of  the  Belooch  warriors,  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  Asia,  "inured  to 
toil,  and  seasoned  to  the  sun/' 

Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  have 
at  once  grasped  the  position  of  the 
Chancery  suit  bequeathed  him  by  his 
predecessor ;  he  chose  Sir  C.  Napier 
M  the  executor  of  his  plans,  and  de- 
spatches him  from  Bombay  to  Scinde, 
to  command  an  army  altogether  not 
amounting  at  any  time  to  three  thou- 
sand men,  including  British  and  sepoys, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  In 
September,  1842,  Sir  Charles  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad,  and  resolved 
CD  paying  a  visit  to  the  Ameers,  an  ac- 
count of  which  contained  in  the  first  part 
we  woold  especially  recommend  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  We  have 
already  said,  that  be  was  sent  to  nego- 
ciate,  or,  if  necessary,  enforce  a  treaty, 
and  also  preserve  exbting  treaties. 
Major  Ontram  was  the  political  agent 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  certainly  used 
more  forbearance  in  his  endeavours  to 
induce  the  Ameers  to  sign  it;  and  de- 
layed even  beyond  the  prudence  which 
saifety  warranted,  more  than  any  per- 
son similarly  situated  (not  excepting 
Chinese  Commissioner  Elliot)  ever  did 
before,  or  ever  will,  we  hope,  again. 
The  Ameers  refused  to  fulfil  the  treaty, 
they  fought,  and  fell. 

By  three  great  military  manmuvres, 
alike  distinguished  for  science,  judg- 
ment, and  courage,  Napier  conquered 
Scinde.  The  first  of  these  was  the  cap- 
tare  of  Emaum  Ghur  ;  the  second,  the 
battle  of  Meeanee ;  and  the  third,  that 
of  Hydrabad.  At  this  time  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Ameers  had  upwards  of 
sixty  thousand  fighting  men  in  the 
fiild. 

Emaum  Ghur  was  a  fortress  of  im- 
mense strength — indeed,  supposed  to 
be  impregnable — situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  desert,  eight  days'  march 
from  the  cultivated  land.  It  was  en- 
compassed with  walls  of  unburned 
brick,  forty  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tained a  citadel  and  eight  other  towers. 


A  second  wall,  fifteen  feet  high,  had 
been  recently  erected ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  materials  of  which 
this  fort  was  composed  possess  pecu- 
liar strength  against  artillery,  for  the 
shot  easily  penetrates,  but  brings  down 
nothing.  It  was  always  provisioned  for 
a  year,  and  was  at  this  time  garrisoned 
with  two  thousand  chosen  Belooch 
warriors,  besides  containing  an  im- 
mense magazine  and  several  thousand 
stand  of  arms.  In  a  political  point  of 
view  it  was  also  of  great  importance, 
for  there  the  Ameers,  or  a  beaten 
army,  could  always  retreat  in  case 
of  difficulty  or  emergency  ;  and  it  was 
believed  by  the  rulers  of  Scinde  to  be 
impregnable,  as  they  themselves  thus 
expressed  in  one  of  their  Dhnrbars ; — 

**  No  European  has  ever  seen  Emaum 
Ghur ;  it  is  built  in  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
derness, it  is  only  to  be  approached  by 
vague  uncertain  tracks,  not  known  to 
strangers,  and  in  some  places  without 
water  for  several  marches.  He  cannot 
reach  us  there.'* 

The  British  force  having  arrived  at 
the  edge  of  the  fertile  land,  the  general 
resolved  to  strike  into  the  wilderness. 
'*  Similar  it  was  in  design,  but  more 
dangerous  and  more  daring  with  respect 
to  the  chances  of  a  battle,  than  that  of 
Marius  when  he  surprised  the  city  of 
Capsa  in  the  Jugurthine  war."  His 
first  notion  was  to  march  upon  Emaum 
Ghur  with  his  whole  force ;  but 

"  A  native  agent  sent  by  the  general, 
to  explore  the  route  and  note  the  state 
of  the  wells,  came  back  with  such  a  tale 
of  arid  sands  and  dried  up  pits,  that  he 
resigned  all  hope  of  being  able  to  eficct 
his  march  with  the  whole  army.  With 
surpassing  hardihood  be  then  selected 
two  hundred  irregular  cavalry,  put  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  twenty-second 
Queen's  regiment  on  camels,  loaded  ten 
more  of  those  animals  with  provisions, 
eighty  with  water,  and  resolved  with 
these  five  hundred  men  to  essay  that  en- 
terprise for  which  only  the  day  before  he 
had  allotted  three  thousand,  thinking  it 
oven  then  most  hazardous,  as  in  truth  it 
was. 

**  The  guide  might  be  false  and  lead 
him  astray  ;  Ali  Moorad  might  prove  a 
traitor  ;  the  wells  might  be  poisoned  or 
fiUnd  up,  or  the  water-skins  mi^ht  be 
cut  in  the  ni^ht  by  a  prowling  emissary. 
The  skirts  of  the  waste  were  swarming 
with  thousands  of  Belooch  horsemen, 
who  might  surround  him  on  the  march, 
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and  the  Ameers  had  many  more  and  bet- 
ter camels  than  he  had  upon  which  to 
meant  his  infantry.  Emaum  Ghur,  the 
object  to  be  obtained,  was  strong,  well 
provided,  and  the  garrison  alone  four 
times  his  number !  To  look  at  these 
dangers  with  a  steady  eye,  to  neglect  no 
precautions,  but,  discarding  fear,  to 
brave  them  and  the  privations  of  the  un- 
known desert,  was  the  work  of  a  master 
spirit  in  war,  or  the  men  of  ancient  days 
have  been  falsely  and  idly  called  great. 

**  He  forced  All  Moorad  and  the  na- 
tive to  go  with  him,  warning  them  in  his 
quaint  mode,  that  foul  play  would  cost 
them  dear;  that  such  was  his  anxiety 
for  their  subsistence,  they  should  only 
eat  and  drink  at  the  wells  with  his  sol- 
diers, for  thus  only  could  he  be  sure  they 
were  not  suffering.  Then  having  or- 
ganized a  body  of  camel-drivers  to  main- 
tain his  communications  with  his  army, 
he  started.  The  weight  of  nearly  fifty 
years*  service  had  not  bent  his  head,  the 
drain  of  many  wounds  had  not  chilled 
the  fiery  current  of  his  blood.  Refusing 
no  labour,  enduring  every  privation 
equally  with  the  youngest  and  most 
robust  of  his  troops,  he  led  his  small  de- 
termined band  into  the  heart  of  the 
trackless  desert ;  not  in  mere  pride  and 
disdainful  arrogance  of  darins;,  but  for 
an  object  worth  the  risk.  It  was  to 
strike  at  the  vital  parts  of  the  Ameers* 
strength,  and  the  basis  of  their  confi- 
dence, and  to  find  peace,  he  hoped,  where 
they  had  prepared  only  war 

**  On  the  evening  ot  the  5th  he  began 
this  march.  The  nieht  was  dark,  the 
sand  deep,  the  guide  Tost  the  track ;  yet 
the  troops  made  nearly  twenty-five  miles 
before  they  halted.  The  second  day's 
march  was  somewhat  less,  but  forage 
failed,  water  became  scanty,  and  he  sent 
back  three-fourths  of  his  cavalry,  retain- 
ing only  fifty  of  the  best,  and  hoping, 
rather  than  expecting,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  retain  even  those  beyond  another 
day.  Yet  he  was  resolute  to  proceed 
while  he  could  keep  a  hundred  men  toge- 
ther. 

*<  Roostum  and  his  armed  followers, 
ten  times  the  number  of  the  British,  and 
having  seven  guns,  were  now  discovered 
on  the  flank ;  the  general  treating  that 
Ameer  as  one  who  could  not  but  be  sub- 
missive, sent  Mf^or  Outram  to  bring  him 
to  reason,  still  pushing  on  himself  with 
his  fifty  wild  horsemen,  his  two  howit- 
zers, and  his  three  hundred  Irish  infan- 
try, whose  Guebre  blood,  bounding  in 
their  veins,  seemed  to  recognize  the 
divinity  of  that  Eastern  sun  which  their 
forefathers  had  worshipped  two  thousand 
years  before. 

**  It  was  a  wild  and  singular  country 
the  wilderness  through  which  they  were 


pasting.  The  sand-hills  stretched  north 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  in  pa- 
rallel ridges,  rounded  at  top,  and  most 
symmetrically  plaited  like  tne  ripple  on 
tne  seashore  after  a  placid  tide.  Vary- 
ing in  their  heights,  their  breadth,  and 
steepness,  they  presented  one  uniform 
surface,  but  while  some  were  only  a  mile 
broad,  others  were  more  than  ten  miles 
across  ;  some  were  of  gentle  slopes  and 
low,  others  lofty,  and  so  steep  that  the 
howitzers  could  only  be  dragged  up  by 
men.  The  sand  was  mingled  with  shells, 
and  run  in  great  streams  resembling  nu- 
merous rivers,  skirted  on  each  side  by 
parallel  streaks  of  soil,  which  nourished 
jungle,  yet  thinly  and  scattered.  The 
tracks  of  the  hyena  and  wild  boar,  and 
the  prints  of  small  deer*s  footsteps,  were 
sometimes  seen  at  first,  but  they  soon 
disappeared,  and  then  the  solitude  of  the 
waste  was  unbroken. 

"  For  eight  days  these  intrepid  sol- 
diers traversed  this  gloomy  region,  liv- 
ing from  hand  to  mouth  ;  uncertain  each 
morning  if  water  could  be  found  in  the 
evening,  and  many  times  it  was  not 
found.  They  were  not  even  sure  of 
their  right  course  :  yet  with  fiery  valour 
and  untiring  strength  they  continued 
their  dreary,  dangerous  way.  The  ca- 
mels found  very  little  food,  and  got 
weak,  but  the  stout  infantry  helped  to 
drag  the  heavy  howitzers  up  the  sandy 
steeps;  and  all  the  troops,  despising 
the  danger  of  an  attack  from  the  Beloo- 
chce3,  worked  with  a  power  and  will 
that  overcame  every  obstacle.  On  the 
eighth  day  they  reached  Emaum  Ghor, 
eager  to  strike  and  storm,  and  then  was 
seen  how  truly  laid  down  is  Napoleon's 
great  maxim,  that  moral  force  is  in  war 
to  physical  force,  as  four  to  one.  Mo- 
hamed  Khan,  with  a  strong  fortress, 
well  provided,  and  having  a  garrison  six 
times  as  numerous  as  the  band  coming 
to  assail  him,  had  fled  with  his  treasure 
two  days  before ;  taking  a  southerly  di- 
rection, he  regained  the  Indus  by  tracks 
with  which  his  people  were  well  ao« 
quainted,  leaving  all  his  stores  of  grain 
and  powder  behmd  I" 

^he  place  was  then  blown  np  with 
the  g^npowder^  which  loaded  twenty- 
four  mines  1 1 

*<  The  first  three  days  of  his  return 
through  the  desert  were  very  trying, 
but  on  the  fourth  he  found  water  and 
forage.  On  the  eighth  day,  that  is  to 
say  the  23rd  of  January,  he  reached 
Peer-Abu-Bekr,  where  he  re-united  his 
whole  army,  and  halted  on  account  of 
new  political  combinations,  new  diplo- 
macy, and  new  difficulties  of  a  nature  to 
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put  his  finnness  and  sagacity  to  the 
sererest  tests.  Eighteen  days  he  had 
been  wandering  in  the  waste,  opposed 
by  obstacles  demanding  the  utmost  bo> 
dily  exertions  from  all  under  him  to 
oTcrcome;  suffering  prirations  and  risk- 
ing dangers,  requiring  the  greatest  men- 
tal energy  to  face  unap palled.  Yet  he 
came  back  triumphant,  without  a  check, 
withoot  the  loss  of  a  man,  without  even 
a  sick  soldier,  having  attained  his  object, 
dispersed  the  Ameer *8  army,  and  baffled 
their  plan  of  campaign." 

We  now  turn  to  the  battle  of  Meea- 
neey  fought  in  February,  1843,  one  of 
the  most  terrific  conflicts  over  which 
the  banner  of  England  ever  waved.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  campaign  previous  to  this 
eng^agement ;  for  this  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  two  armies  immediately 
before  the  fight,  and  make  such  ex- 
tracts from  General  William  Napier's 
account,  as  may  afford  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  action,  and  the  bravery  and  con- 
summate skill  with  which  it  was  won. 
Further  than  this,  without  the  aid  of 
plans  and  lengthened  military  details, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  in  the  fleld 
with  scarce  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men  by  him,  and  of  these  but  five 
hundred  of  the  twenty-second,  led  by 
the  gallant  Pennefather,  were  British. 
The  Belooch  army  in  his  vicinity  was 
at  that  moment  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand strong.  Of  these,  thirty  thou- 
sand were  within  ten  miles  of  him,  and 
twenty  thousand  more  were  fast  ap- 
proaching the  former.  Major  Outraro, 
the  political  agent,  was  at  Hydrabad, 
negociating  with  the  Ameers,  who, 
playing  the  usual  game  of  deceit  and 
procrastination,  absolutely  persuaded 
him  that  their  intentions  were  amica- 
ble, and  that  their  forces  had  been  dis- 
persed; and  so  infatuated  was  the 
diplomat  by  their  specious  promises  and 
lies,  that  he  actually  wrote  to  the  ge- 
neral on  the  12th  instant,  to  come 
alone  to  Hydrabad,  **  as  it  would  re- 
move all  doubt."  **  Unquestionably," 
exclaimed  the  veteran  commander,  in 
his  dry,  caustic  style,  "it  would  remove 
all  doubts,  and  my  head  from  my . 
shoulders.*'  The  very  same  day,  Hyat 
Khan,  a  Murree  chief,  was  taken  pri- 
80Der,aDd  letters  were  found  on  his  par- 
son  from  Mohunet  Khan,  giyiog  him 


notice  that  the  Beloochees  would  assem- 
ble on  the  plain  of  Meeanee,  and  enjoin- 
ing him  to  bring  every  fighting  man  of 
his  tribe  to  that  spot.  On  the  1 4th,  the 
residency  at  Hydrabad  was  attacked, 
and  Major  Outram,  after  aroost  gallant 
defence,  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  Had  Sir  C.  Napier  joined  him, 
and  sent  the  army,  as  he  wished,  up  to 
Meerpore,  the  disasters  of  Affghaa* 
istan  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
repeated  on  the  plains  of  Scinde,  and 
the  "  British  Kabooled." 

In  a  Fullailee,  or  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
on  the  plain  of  Meeanee,  fifteen  thou- 
sand Beloochees  were  entrenched,  and 
several  large  armies  were  on  the  point 
of 'crossing  the  Indus  to  join  tnem, 
both  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tbh.  Had  these  been  allowed  time 
to  join  the  main  body  at  Meeanee,  were 
they  even  an  armed  mob,  instead  of 
the  surest  swordsmen  of  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  handful 
of  British,  (then  not  quite  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred,  includbg  officers,) 
to  have  opposed  tbem.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  Twenty  thousand  Be- 
loochees suddenly  crossed  the  Indus  on 
the  1 4th  and  15  th,  and  in  a  few  hours 
more  the  whole  army  of  the  Ameers 
would  have  been  in  his  front  and  rear. 
On  the  night  of  the  16th,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  British  army  marched, 
and  next  morning  the  advanced-guard 
discovered  the  Ameers  camp*  The 
Beloochees  were  then  in  position  30,000 
strong,  with  five  guns,  occupying  the 
Fullailee  for  about  1,200  yards  in 
length,  their  wings  resting  on  large 
Shikargahs  or  woods,  and  having  the 
dry  bed  of  the  river  in  front.  On 
the  margin  of  the  wood,  on  the  ene- 
mies left,  they  had  erected  a  wall 
which,  when  the  English  would  form, 
would  consequently  face  their  right 
wing.  In  this  wall  there  was  one 
small  opening,  and  in  the  Shikargah 
or  wood  behind  it  7,000  chosen  men 
were  concealed  for  the  purpose  of 
rushing  out  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture, and  turning  the  flank  and  rear 
of  the  British  as  they  advanced  to  the 
attack.  From  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Beloochee  position,  defended  on  each 
side  by  a  thick  wood  in  addition  to 
this  wall,  it  would  be  a  fruitless  un- 
dertaking to  endeavour  to  turn  their 
wings,  so  that  it  became  a  fair  stand-up 
fight  in  the  front  line^ 
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"  There  waa  no  village  with  walls 
near  in  which  to  place  the  baggage ; 
but  with  a  happy  adaptation  of  the  an- 
cient German  method,  the  general  cast 
this  enormous  mass  into  a  circle,  close 
behind  his  line  of  battle ;  then  surround- 
ing it  with  the  camels,  who  were  made 
to  lie  down  having  their  beads  inwards, 
he  placed  the  bales  between  them  as 
ramparts  for  the  armed  followers  to 
fire  over ;  thus  forming  a  species  of 
fortress  not  easily  stormed  if  bravely 
defended.** 

The  battalion  of  the  22nd  "was 
composed  entirely  of  Irishmen,  strong 
of  body,  high-blooded,  fierce,  impetu- 
ous soldiers,  who  saw  nothing  but 
victory  before  them,  and  counted  not 
tlie  number  of  their  enemies." 

The  plain  between  the  two  armies 
was  about  1,000  yards  across,  but  ex- 
cept  their  artillery,  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  The 
Beloochees  always  ensconce  themselves 
in  holes  and  nullahs,  such  as  the 
ground  then  presented,  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  foe.  Thus  they  re- 
main, with  "  matchlocks  resting  on 
the  edge  of  their  cover,  and  never  fire 
until  the  mark  is  close  ;  then  throwing 
dowa  the  discharged  weapon,  they  leap 
out  with  sword  and  shield,  and  strong 
and  courageous  must  the  man  be  who 
stands  before  them  and  lives." 

Led  on  by  their  intrepid  commander, 
the  British  advanced  against  their  con- 
cealed foe  till  they  approached  the 
wall  skirting  the  wood  on  their  right. 
The  single  opening  in  this  was  then 
unoccupied,  it  being  the  design  of  the 
Beloochees  to  rush  out,  7,000  strong, 
after  the  English  had  taken  up  their 
position,  and  turn  (as  inevitably  they 
would)  our  right  wing — 

"  The  general  rode  near  this  wall, 
and  found  it  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high  ; 
he  rode  nearer  and  marked  it  had  no 
loop  holes  for  the  enemy  to  shoot 
through  ;  he  rode  into  the  opening  un- 
der a  play  of  matchlocks,  and  looking 
behind  the  wall  saw  there  was  no  scaf- 
folding to  enable  the  Belooehs  to  fire 
over  the  top  Then  the  inspiration  of 
genius  came  to  the  aid  of  heroism. 
Taking  the  grenadiers  of  the  22nd,  he 
thrust  them  at  once  into  the  opening, 
telling  their  brave  captain,  Te  • ,  that 
he  was  to  block  up  that  entrance — to 
die  there  if  it  must  be,  never  to  give 
way  !  And  well  did  the  gallant  fellow 
obey  his  orders ;  he  died  there,  but  the 
opening  was  defended* '  The  grMt  di(r 


parity  of  numbers  was  thus  abated,  and 
the  action  of  six  thousand  men  para- 
lyzed by  the  more  skiiiui  action  of  only 
eighty !  It  was,  on  a  smaller  scale  as 
to  numbers,  a  stroke  of  generalship  like 
that  which  won  Blenheim  for  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough." 

It  was  the  Thermoply«  of  Meeanee. 
The  formation  of  the  British  line  was 
still  incomplete,  when  the  voice  of  the 
general,  shrill  and  dear,  was  heard 
along  our  line  commanding  the  charge. 

"  Then  rose  the  British  shout,  th6 
English  guns  were  run  forward  into 
position,  the  infantry  closed  upon  the 
Fullailee  with  a  run,  and  rushed  up  the 
sloping  bank.  The  Beloochs,  having 
their  matchlocks  laid  ready  in  rest  along 
the  summit,  waited  until  the  assailants 
were  within  fifteen  yards  ere  their  vol- 
ley was  delivered  ;  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
British,  and  the  steepness  of  the  slopo 
on  the  inside  deceived  their  aim,  and  iho 
execution  was  not  great :  the  next  mo- 
ment the  22nd  were  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  thinking  to  bear  down  all  before 
them,  but  they  staggered  back  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  forest  of  swords  waving  in 
their  front !  Thick  as  standing  corn, 
and  gorgeous  as  a  field  of  flowers,  stood 
the  Beloochs  in  their  many-coloured 
garments  and  turbans ;  they  filled  the 
broad  deep  bed  of  the  Fullaillee,  they 
clustered  on  both  banks,  and  covered 
the  plain  beyond.  Guarding  their  heads 
with  their  large  dark  shields,  they  shook 
their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun, 
their  shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
as  with  frantic  gestures  they  rushed 
forwards,  and  full  against  the  front  of 
the  22nd  dashed  with  demoniac  strength 
and  ferocity.  But  with  shouts  as  loud, 
and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs, 
and  hearts  as  big,  and  arms  as  strong, 
the  Irish  soldiers  met  them  with  that 
queen  of  weapons  the  musket,  and  sent 
their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in 
blood." 

**  Now  the  Beloochs  closed  their  c^ense 
masses,  and  again  the  shouts  and  the 
rolling  fire  of  musketry  and  the  dread- 
ful rush  of  the  swordsmen  were  heard 
and  seen  along  the  whole  line,  and  such 
a  fight  endued  as  has  seldom  been  known 
or  told  of  in  the  records  of  war.  For 
ever  those  wild  warriors  came  close  up, 
sword  and  shield  in  advance,  striving  in 
all  the  fierceness  of  their  valour  to  break 
into  the  opposing  ranks ;  no  fire  of 
small  arms,  no  ])ush  of  bayonets,  no 
sweeping  dircharges  of  grape  from  the 
guns,  which  were  planted  in  one  mast 
on  the  right,  could  drive  the  gallant, 
fellewe  hktk ;  they  gave  ^«ir  breatU 
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to  the  shot*  they  leaped  upon  the  gnns, 
and  were  hlown  away  by  twenties  at  a 
time ;  their  dead  went  down  the  steep 
slope  by  hundreds;  but  the  gaps  ia 
their  masses  were  continually  nlled  up 
from  tho  rear,  the  suryivors  of  the  front 
rank  still  pressed  forwards  with  un- 
abat  fed  fury,  and  the  bayonet  and  the 
sword  clashed  in  full  and  frequent  con- 
flict." 

At  last,  after  a  terrific  fight  of  three 
hours, "  that  inevitable  crisis  belonging 
to  every  battle  which  offers  victory  to 
the  commander  who  most  promptly 
and  stroiiely  seizes  the  occasion,  ar- 
rived at  Meeanee.*'  Napier  saw  that 
it  was  the  precise  moment,  and  bring- 
ing bis  small  band  of  cavalry  to  bear 
on  the  enemy's  wings,  and  sustaining 
their  full  force  in  the  centre,  the  Beloo- 
chees  began  to  waver,  and  being  hard 
pushed  by  the  British,  slowly  retreated, 
fighting  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot 
every  inch  of  ground.  And  how 
fiercely  the  brave  barbarians  still 
foaght  may  be  gathered  from  this : — 

"  A  soldier  of  the  22nd  regiment 
bounding  forward,  drove  his  bayonet 
into  thehreast  of  a  Beelooch  :  instead 
of  falling,  the  rugged  warrior  cast  away 
his  shield,  and  seizings  the  mnsket  with 
bis  left  hand,  writhed  his  body  forward 
on  the  bayonet,  until  he  could  with  one 
sweep  of  his  sword — for  the  Belooch 
needs  no  second  blow — avesge  himself. 
Both  fell  dead  together." 

We  think  we  remember  reading  of 
a  similar  instance  of  heroism  occur- 
ring between  an  £ng1is|i  soldier  and  a 
Scottish  broadswordman,  at  the  battle 
of  CuUoden,  and  the  last  file  of  Indian 
newspapers  recounts  another  such  in 
the  recent  conflict  between  the  British 
trof»p5  and  the  mountain  robbers, 
whom  Sir  C.  Napier  is  now  reducing 
to  order  and  obedience. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
battle  of  Meeanee : — 

"  It  was  in  its  general  arrangements, 
m  all  that  depended  on  the  commander, 
a  model  of  skill  and  intrepidity  com- 
bbcd ;  and  m  its  details  fell  nothing 
short  of  any  recorded  deeds  of  arms. 
The  front  of  battle  was  a  chain  of  single 
eombats,  where  no  quarter  was  given — 
Bone  called  for — none  expected :  Sepoys 
tod  Europeans,    and    Beloochs,    were 


alike  bloody  and  remorseless,  taking 
life  for  life — giving  death  for  death. 
The  ferocity  on  both  sides  was  unbound- 
ed— the  carnage  horrible.  The  general, 
seeing  a  22nd  soldier  going  to  kiil  an 
exhausted  Belooch  chief,  called  to  him 
to  spare;  the  man  drove  his  bayonet 
deep,  and  then  turning,  justified  the 
act  with  a  homely  expression,  terrible 
in  its  truthfulness  accompanying  such  a 
deed — "  This  dat/,  general,  the  shambles 
have  it  all  to  themselves, 

••  Twenty  European  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding four  field-oflicers,  went  down  in 
this  battle — six  killed ;  and  with  them 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sergeants  and 
privates,  of  whom  nearly  sixty  were 
slain  outright ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Sepoy  grenadiers  having  been 
but  slightly  engaged,  this  loss  was 
nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  6ghting  force. 
The  loss  of  the  Bcloochs  was  enormous, 
almost  exceeding  belief.  A  careful  com- 
putation gave  six  thousand,  and  most  of 
those  died,  for  no  quarter  was  given; 
only  those  whose  wounds  did  not  dis- 
able them  could  have  escaped  :  a  thou- 
sand bodies  were  heaped  in  the.  bed  of 
the  Fullailee  !  Thus,  in  four  hours,  two 
thousand  men  struck  down  six  thou- 
sand!  three  to  each  man!  At  Sala- 
manca', one"  huhdred  thousand  men,  with 
a  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  engaged  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  the  loss  of  the  British  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded five  thousand  !  Such  and  so 
terrible  was  the  battle  of  Meeanee. 

**  That  night  the  English  general 
formed  his  camp  on  the  plain  beyond 
the  Fullailee ;  but  ere  he  went  to  rest 
himself,  he  rode  to  the  scene  of  carnage, 
and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  dead, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  thus 
questioned  himself  aloud-. 

"*Am  I  guilty  of  this  slaughter?' 
His  conscience  answered,  *No.*" 

And  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
entire  evidence  on  this  subject,  we 
fully  exonerate  him  from  the  foul 
charges  of  provoking  hostility  that 
have  been  made  against  him. 

We  cannot  fight  the  battle  of  Hy- 
drabad,  our  space  forbids  it.  For  it, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself,  warning,  however,  our  profes- 
sional readers  not  to  take  it  up  till 
they  have  full  leisure  to  go  through 
with  it,  or  briefs  and  patients  may  be 
lost  by  the  fascinations  which  this  glo- 
rious recital  of  the  Conquest  o'f  Scinde 
presents. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV,  DR.  WALL,  F.T.C.D. 
TO  THE  BDITOK  OF  TBB  DVIVSUSITT  UAOAZINE. 

Sir — 1  request  you  will  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  University 
Magazine,  to  correct  an  error  of  inadvertence  in  a  sermon  of  mine  recently 
published,  in  which  I  alluded  to  the  loss  of  a  word  in  the  original  of  Deut. 
xxvii.  26,  as  proved  by  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  version,  and  confirmed  by  the 
inspired  testimony  of  St.  Paul.  In  this  reference  to  authorities,  I  ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  Samaritan  text  instead  of  the  Syriac  version.  The  fact  is, 
the  Hebrew  for  "  every  one,**  or  "  all,"  is  twice  omitted  in  the  original  verse  in 
its  present  state ;  as  is  evinced  with  regard  to  both  cases  by  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  and  is  further  attested,  as  to  one 
of  them,  by  the  Syriac  version,  and  as  to  the  other,  by  the  Samaritan  text. 
But  desiring  to  be  brief  on  a  point  not  essentially  connected  with  my  subject, 
and  already  well  known  to  the  learned,  1  noticed  but  one  of  those  omissions  ; 
and,  trusting  too  much  to  memory,  I  gave  one  of  the  authorities  for  it  wrongly. 
The  error  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  my  argument ;  but  it  affords 
an  instance  of  inaccuracy,  which  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  I  can  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  a  view  to  its  correction. 

I  remab,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Wiluau  Wall. 

Trinity  CkiUege,  June  1 1,  1845. 


THE     FARTING. 

The  lady  knelt— in  mental  agony  she  knelt — 
Oh,  who  might  tell  the  grief  that  lady  felt? 
Before  her,  on  his  couch,  pale,  wasted,  dying, 
The  husband  of  her  youth  is  lowly  lying ! 

*'  Oh,  God !"  she  murmured,  in  a  faint  low  tone— 
*«  Oh,  take  him  not,  my  love,  my  life,  my  own ! 
^*  For  I  have  loved  him,  past  all  human  love, 
"  Next  only  unto  thee,  my  God  above  I 

**  I  have  no  hope,  no  joy  on  earth  beside. 
**  Friendless,  forlorn,  he  chose  me  for  his  bride." 
Her  voice  was  hushed,  she  could  no  further  speak. 
And  the  hot  tears  gushed  down  her  burning  cheek  I 

**  Oh,  weep  not  thus,  my  only  love,  my  heart — 
*'  My  Father  wills  it,  and  I  must  depart 
"  The  dark,  lone  valley  when  our  steps  have  trod, 
*'  Again  we  meet  before  our  M^er  God  I" 

Feebly  he  pressed  her  to  his  fluttering  heart — 
**  Thus,  thus,  my  own-  love,  I  from  life  would  part  I" 
His  head  fell  heavy  on  her  fair  young  breast. 
And  like  a  little  child  he  smiling  sunk  to  rest  I 

The  silver  chord  was  loosed,  the  strnegle  o'er. 
And  she  shall  look  upon  his  face^  in  life,  no  more  I 

Flobsncs. 
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THE    LAMENT. 


Styd,  sad  is  my  heart. 

Cold  does  it  feel,  and  dreary. 
From  my  souVs  love  to  part. 

Alone !  and,  oh,  a-weary ! 

II. 

Where  is  his  gentle  hand. 

Mine  so  softly  pressing  ? 
The  boldest  in  his  fatherland. 

Like  a  woman's  oft  caressing  I 

III. 
It  comes  not  on  my  ear. 

His  gay  and  joyous  singing ; 
Ah,  now  I  hear  it,  fall  and  clear. 

His  merry  laughter  ringing. 

IT. 

I  hear  not  his  foot-fall  light 
From  the  dull  earth  rebounding ; 

I  see  not  his  eye  so  bright. 

When  my  step  he  hears  sounding. 


I  feel  not  his  heart 

Against  mine  strongly  beating. 

When  heart  beat  to  heart. 

As  if  never  to  port. 
In  that  bright,  but  brief  meeting  1 

VI. 

Cold,  dead,  is  my  heart. 
Where  once  dwelt  joy  and  gladness  I 

Tears  in  my  eyes  will  start  1 
Filled  is  my  soul  with  sadness ! 

VII. 

Poor,  poor  are  words. 

When  the  spurit's  depths  are  shaken ; 
When,  like  the  liUle  birds. 

Its  nest  it  finds  forsaken ! 

vni. 

Fluttering  round  and  round. 
With  a  low,  heart-thrilling  cry  ; 

If  the  lost  ones  cannot  be  found. 
It  may  fold  its  wings  and  diet 

IX. 

Tet  nor  death  my  love  shall  quell— 

111  love  him,  aye^  for  ever ; 
When  the  bowl  is  broken  at  ihe  well. 
Well  part  again,  oh,  never ! 

FtOBlHCI. 
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A   STRANGER   MINSTREL — A  POEM. 

BY  8.   T.   COLBRIDOS. 

Not  pnblbhtd  la  any  edition  of  hii  Worki.— Written  to  Mn.  Bobinion  » (^  dagr»  befom  bar  datth. 

As  late  on  Skiddaw  mount  I  lay  supine 
Midway  tlie  ascent,  in  that  repose  divine 
When  the  soul,  centered  in  the  heart's  recess^ 
Hath  quaffed  its  fill  of  Nature's  loveliness. 
Yet  still  beside  the  fountain's  marge  will  stay. 

And  fain  would  thirst  again,  again  to  quaff ; 
Then  when  the  tear,  slow  travelling  on  its  way. 

Fills  up  the  wrinkle  of  a  silent  laugh  ; 
In  that  sweet  mood  of  sad  and  humorous  thought^ 
A  form  within  me  rose,  within  me  wrought 
With  such  strong  magic,  that  I  cried  aloud, 
"  Thou  ancient  Skiddaw  !  by  thy  helm  of  cloud. 
And  by  thy  many-coloured  chasms  so  deep. 
And  by  their  shadows  that  for  ever  sleep — 
By  yon  small  flaky  mists  that  love  to  creep 
Along  the  edges  of  those  spots  of  light. 
Those  sunshine  islands  on  thy  smooth  green  height— 
And  by  yon  shepherds  with  their  sheep. 
And  dogs  and  lK>y8,  a  gladsome  crowd 
That  rush  even  now  with  clamour  loud 
Sudden  from  forth  thy  topmost  cloud— 
And  by  this  laugh,  and  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  old  Skiddaw  !  she  were  berel 
A  lady  of  sweet  song  is  she-« 
Her  soft  blue  eye  was  made  for  thed  I 
Oh,  anciefit  Skiddaw  !  by  this  tear. 
I  would,  I  would',  that  she  were  here  l" 

Then  ahoient  Skiddaw,  stem  and  proud. 

In  sullen  majesty  replying. 
Thus  spake  from  out  his  helm  of  cloud>- 

(His  voice  was  like  an  echo  dying  !)— 
**  She  dwells,  belike,  by  scenes  more  fair. 
And  scorns  a  mount  so  bleak  and  barel"   ' 
I  only  sigHed  when  this  I  heard,  i 
Such  mournful  thoughts  within  me  stirred 
That  all  my  heart  was  faint  and  weak. 

So  sorely  was  I  tf  otibled  1 
No  laughter  wf  inlcled  now  my  cheek. 

But  oh  1  the  tears  were  doubled. 

But  ancient  Skiddaw,  green  and  high, 
•  Heard  and  understood  my  sigh  ; 

And  now,  in  tones  less  stern  and  rude. 
As  if  he  wished  to  end  the  feud. 
Spake  he,  the  proud  response  renewing— 
(His  voice  Kas  like  a  monarch  wooing  !) — 

**  Nay,  but  thou  dost  not  know  her  might—* 
The  pinions  of  her  soul  how  strong  t 

But  mai]y  a  stranger  in  my  height 
Hath  suog  to  me  her  magic  song. 
Sending  forth  his  ecstasy 
In  her  divinest  melody. 
And  hence  I  know  her  soul  is  free- 
She  is  where'er  she  wills  to  b«f       -  -  „  - 
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Unfettered  by  mortality  ! 

Now  to  the  *  haunted  beach*  can  fly. 

Beside  the  threshold  Aoourged  witti  wayeA  ; 

Now  to  the  maniac  while  he  raves, 

*Pale  moon !  thou  spectre  of  the  shy* 

No  wind  that  hurries  o'er  roy  height  ^ 

Can  travel  with  so  swift  a  flight. 

I  too,  methinks,  might  merit 

The  presence  of  her  spirit  I 

To  roe,  too,  might  belong 

The  honour  of  her  song. 

And  witching  melody 

Which  most  resembles  me, 

Soft,  various,  and  sublime, 

Exempt  from  wrongs  of  Tim«  l" 

Thus  spake  the  mighty  mount,  and  I 
Made  answer  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh^- 
**  Thou  ancient  Skidd  aw,  by  this  tear, 
I  would,  I  would,  that  she  were  here ! 


BIBTH-DAT   RECOLLECTIONS. 
BT  BOBCRT  GILVILLAH. 

Oh  I  for  the  songs  of  other  years. 

When  life  and  joy  were  young ; 
When  nought  but  gladsome  tales  were  told. 

Or  mirthful  strains  were  sung  I 
When  birth-day  **  healths,'*  with  welcomes  high, 

Were  given  with  cheerful  brow  I 
Our  cups,  alas !  in  silence  pass — 

We*ve  nought  but  **  memories  "  now  ! 

And  round  our  little  social  board 

Was  seen  that  watchful  eye — 
One  who,  though  knit  to  us  on  earth, 

Yet  raised  our  hopes  on  high  I 
She  who  in  childhood's  helpless  days 

Around  our  couch  did  bow — 
A  mother's  name — no  more  gives  fame — 

We've  nought  but  **  memories  "  now ! 

Oft  in  the  stormy  sea  of  life. 

Our  bark,  by  tempest  driven. 
Full  dashing  on  the  shoals  of  fate 

With  cords  and  canvass  riven, 
A  mother's  love,  a  mother's  look. 

Like  angel  at  the  prow. 
Would  cheer  us  to  the  haven  of  health-*- 

We've  nought  but  "  memories  "  now  J 

Youth's  days  are  fled,  and  in  their  stead 

Come  sorrow,  grief,  and  tears ; 
And  for  the  sunny  morns  of  song 

We  number  heavy  years ! 
Pond  friends  are  gone,  and  we  alond 

Must  'neath  affliction  bow — 
Time  was  when  we  gave  happy  healths-^ 

We'te  nought  but  •♦fiiemdries  "  tiow  I 
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HOW  SHOULD  IBI8H  PBOTE6TANT6  MEET  THEIR  BBE8ENT  D4N6EB8  ? 


Before  this  paper  can  meet  the 
reader's  eye*  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment bill  will>  in  all  human  proba- 
bilitT)  have  become  law^  and  the  error 
of  mmisterswill  be  irrecoverable.  From 
the  time  when  this  unhappy  measure 
was  proposed,  it  was  manifest  to 
those  who  considered  tUl  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  case  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  must  prepare  for 
adverse,  if  not  evil  days,  and  that, 
wherever  they  were  to  seek  protection 
or  support,  it  was  not  in  the  direction 
of  the  Conservative  cabinet  they  were 
to  look  for  it.  During  the  progress 
of  the  Maynooth  debate,  this  truth 
became  more  obvious  and  unequivocal ; 
every  speech  that  was  delivered  threw 
light  upon  it ;  and  the  final  success  of 
the  ministerial  measure  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  double  disaster  of  in- 
flicting upon  the  country  an  evil  of  the 
worst  description,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  damaging  irreparably  the  charac- 
ters of  those  from  whom  the  nation 
should  naturally  have  expected  remedy, 
not  wrong. 

When  we  affirm  that  the  patrons  of 
the  Maynooth  bill  have  been  damaged 
by  their  introduction  and  advocacy  of 
it,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  if 
we  were  influenced  in  our  judgment 
by  purely  moral  considerations.  To 
complain  of  men  for  endowing  and 
strengthening  a  system  which  teaches 
error,  and  error  abhorred,  as  they  say, 
by  the  parties  who  volunteer  their  sup- 
port to  it,  is  not  in  our  thoughts — we 
are  not  such  rococo  precisians.  Neither 
do  we  complain  of  the  betrayal  of  con- 
fiding friends,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
carrying  out  measures  in  the  day  of 
power,  which,  in  the  day  when  power 
was  contended  for,  would  have  been 
strongly  resisted.  We  are  not  ro- 
mantic enough  to  cherish  prejudices 
obsolete  and  inconvenient,  or  to  think 
that  legislation,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, insists  on,  or  admits  of  the  ob- 
servance of  those  laws  of  honour,  or 
those  checks  of  conscience,  by  which 
public  men  were  once  affected,  and 
which  are  still  remembered,  if  not  re- 
garded, in  every  complexion  of  society. 
No :  we  require^  nothing  more  in 
modem  politiciaiis  than  that  their 
mmsurts  shall  be  condodve  to  what 


they  would  themselves  denominate  ex- 
pediency— not  the  expediency  of  the 
moralist,  an  attribute  inseparable  from 
true  principle,  but  that  of  the  mere 
worldly  politician,  whose  schemes,  if 
they  are  productive  of  transitory  sac- 
cess,  have  all  the  expediency  he  desires 
from  them.  It  is  on  these  low  views 
of  expediency  we  judge  the  late  minis- 
terial measure,  when  we  speak  of  it  as 
very  seriously  detrimental  to  the  repu- 
tation of  its  promoters. 

But  in  adopting  this  persuasion,  we 
assume  that  ministers  are  sincere  in 
their  professed  desire  to  maintain  the 
legislative  union,  and  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire.  If  their  pur- 
pose were  different,  so  should  be  our 
conclusion.  Let  it  be  assumed  that 
ministers  desire  to  see  the  union  re- 
pealed, and  we  can  discern  in  the 
policy  they  seem  bent  on  pursuing,  a 
very  dexterous  (or  perhaps  we  ought 
to.  say  a  very  sinister)  adaptation  of 
means  to  such  an  end.  To  throw 
power  and  patronage  into  the  hands 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  which 
may  be  felt  in  many  an  election — to 
leave  the  masses  of  Roman  Catholics 
ample  space  and  time  for  unimpeded 
organization — to  encourage  the  timid, 
and  stimulate  the  enterprising,  by  such 
craven  cries  as  we  have  heard  so 
threateningly  echoed  back  in  defiance 
'  of  England — to  dispirit  and  disgust 
Protestants,  by  the  contemptuous  neg- 
lect with  which  their  laudable  and 
most  earnest  appeals  have  been  an- 
swered— to  affront  the  judgments  of 
all  rational  men,  by  the  pretext  of  en- 
forcing united  education  at  the  cost  of 
disparaging  Scripture ;  and  by  insisting 
upon  divided  and  exclusive  education, 
at  the  cost  of  countenancing  and  prop- 
agating, at  the  national  expense,  intole- 
rant and  execrable  doctrines,  promul- 
gated in  the  canons  of  Lateran  and 
Constance,  and  Florence,  in  the  works 
of  Bayley  and  Collet,  and  Maldona- 
tus— to  offend  against  God*s  law.  by 
the  preference  to  such  works  as  these 
above  the  pure  and  unblemished  truth 
of  the  Divine  Word; — all  this,  and 
much  more  of  a  similar  description, 
seems  well  calculated  to  divide  and 
alienate  the  true  defenders  of  the 
countrja  and  to  arouse  and  consolidate 
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the  forces  througli  which  national  rain 
is  to  be  effected.  If  a  party  in  power 
contemplate  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  as  an  object  desirable  to  be 
accomplished,  measures  like  those 
which  we  have  the  pain  to  see  carried 
into  effect  would  be,  at  least  might 
well  be  an  intelligible  and  consistent 
part  of  their  policy.  We  are  far 
from  sayine  that  it  is  on  such  an  as- 
sumption the  measures  are  to  be  un- 
derstood. We  declare,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  we  do  not  accuse  ministers 
of  designing  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain ;  but,  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  with  a  deep  fulness  of 
conyiction,  we  warn  all  whom  it  con- 
cemsy  that  the  policy  of  ministers 
points  towards  the  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union ;  and  that  in  the  character 
of  our  ministers  we  see  no  symptoms 
of  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage,  and 
the  steadfast  adherence  to  principles, 
which  could  hold  out  hope  that  there 
may  be  found  in  them  protection 
against  the  catastrophe,  which,  in  their 
short-sightedness,  they  are  preparing 
for  the  country. 

We  warn  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, that,  if  they  desire  protection 
against  this  dread  catastrophe,  or 
a;^ainst  its  consequences,  they  must  at 
once  awaken  to  a  sense  of  most  urgent 
danger,  and  make  preparations  to  meet 
it.  We  tell  them  plainly  that  they 
who  class  repeal  among  the  chimeras 
which  haunt  diseased  imagination,  are 
persons  in  whom  wise  and  honest 
men  should  place  no  confidence.  We 
tell  them  that,  day  by  day,  the  power 
is  growing  through  which  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union  can  he  extorted, 
and  that  they  who  should  make  provi- 
sion to  resist  such  a  power,  seem,  so 
far  as  measures  can  render  purpose 
mtelligible,  bent  rather  upon  increasing 
than  repressing  it.  We  tell  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  a  truth  known 
well  to  all  but  those  whom  it  most 
vitally  concerns,  that  it  is  not  by  arms 
or  in  battle  a  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  is  to  be  affected ;  repeal  or 

THE  UNION  IS  TO  BE  WOS  IN  THE 
BeITISH  parliament,  and  WILL  BE 
WON    there  IP    THE    PrOTESTANTS   OP 

Ireland  do  not  combine  their 
strengh  to  oppose  it. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  derbion 
which  this  expression  of  our  deep  and 
long  fixed  conviction  may  provoke 
from  many  a  flippant  dogxnatist;  we 


are  not  isnorant  that  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  idea  of  repeal  it 
altogether  inconceivable;  the  change 
is  so  great  that  it  is  inapprehen- 
sible by  them ;  and  that  others  should 
think  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  ap- 
pears to  them  to  indicate  no  common 
degree  of  rash  credulity.  They  believe 
that  Great  Britian  without  Ireland 
would  be  shorn  of  power  and  gran* 
deur,  and  they  imagine  that  a  depen- 
dancy  thus  indispensable  will  never  be 
surrendered;  they  believe  that  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland  is  not  vehe- 
mently zealous  to  effect  its  professed 
object,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
persuaded,  that,  whenever  England 
speaks  out  strong  and  plainly,  the  agi« 
tation  which  seems  so  threatening  will 
subside,  and  insurrection  will  dwindle 
down  into  agrarian  disorder.  These 
and  such  delusions  engage  them,  and 
they  will  not  see  that  their  reasonings* 
and  surmises,  and  conjectures  are 
belied  by  the  onward  progress  of  public 
events,  and  can  be  rebuked  by  a  simple 
statement  of  the  case  on  which  they, 
without  understanding  its  merits,  ad- 
judicate. 

It  is  in  the  British  parliament  a 
repeal  of  the  legislative  union  is  to  be 
effected — which  is  not  less  than  a  con- 
fession, cry  out  the  sanguine  and  over- 
confident, that  the  measure  never  can 
be  brought  to  pass.  The  reasoning 
from  which  this  conclusion  follows  is 
sufficiently  compendious;  the  repre- 
sentatives and  guardians  of  British 
interest  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  exceed  more  than  five-fold 
the  members  returned  from  Ireland; 
there  must  therefore  be,  for  ever,  a 
large  majority  in  favour  of  the  union. 
The  arithmetic  of  this  reasoning  we 
frankly  admit  to  be  correct,  but  we 
feel  persuaded  it  overlooks  or  disre- 
gards moral  influences  of  no  slight 
signiflcancy  and  importance  in  the 
argument.  It  is  not  long  since  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Representative^ 
amounting  to  about  five-and.twenty, 
turned  the  scale  of  parties  in  Great 
Britain,  neutralized  the  votes  and 
wishes  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  maintained  in  power  for 
more  than  five. years,  a  government 
which  a  British  majority  looked  upon 
as  gpriovously  detrimental  to  the  na« 
tional  interests.  Who  shall  pronounce 
on  the  result,  were  Ireland  to  send  a 
repeal  party  three  times  as  numerous 
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fts  that,  which  teoenily  withslood  tht 
will  of  the  British  people  and  kept  the 
Melbourne  miniatry  in  power?  "  If," 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  a  night  never 
to  be  forgotten,  that  of  March  Gth, 
1829,  *'  you  had  ninety,  or  even  eighty 
Irish  representatives  returned  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest,  and  on  the 
interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
oiation^  formed  as  a  compact  body, 
and  acting  upon  an  uniform  plan,  de- 
termined to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment by  their  nightly  attendance,  or 
otherwise  to  act  m  opposition  to  any 
measure  suggested,  I  know  you  might 
carry  these  measures ;  but  I  say  again 
that  no  government,  so  circumstanced, 
could  conduct  the  local  administration 
in  Ireland."*  This  was  no  rash  or  ill- 
advised  declaration,  and  it  was  made 
while  parliament  was  yet  unreformed. 
Jff"  eighty  Irish  members,  forming  a 
compact  body,  could  exercise  such  in^- 
fluence  in  the  days  of  Oatton  and  Old 
Sarum,  what  would  their  power  be  now  f 
We  would  direct  our  readers'  special 
attention  to  the  passage  we  have  ex- 
tracted from  a  speech  in  which  Sir  R. 
Peel  endeavoured  to  justify  his  patron- 
age of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief^ill. 
It  is  decisive  in  showing  the  power  of 
a  compact  and  resolute  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  words  were 
spoken  before  their  truth  was  tested 
by  events :  conviction  that  they  were 
true  influenced  the  conduct  of  their 
speaker,  while  yet  they  had  no  war- 
ranty but  that  of  reason ;  they  have 
now  had  the  confirmation  of  fact  and 
experience.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows, 
and  all  whom  it  concerns  by  his  decla- 
ration should  be  taught  to  fear,  that  a 
repeal  party  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament,  consisting  of  eighty 
Irish  members,  acting  in  the  interest 
and  by  the  councils  of  the  repeal  asso- 
ciation, would  render  it  impossible  for 
any  government  *'  to  conduct  the  local 
administration  of  Ireland."  This  is, 
indeed,  alarming  intelligence,  such  as 
should  stir  up  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  would  maintain  British  connection, 
to  prepare  for  its  defence  in  a  time  of 
extreme  and  imminent  danger. 
.  It  will  not  lessen  the  alarm  of  Irish 
Protestants  to  remember  that  the 
present  government  neglected  delibe- 
rately and  of  set  purpose  to  guard 


Agau)it  this  gr^at  peril  aod  em^ 
barrassment.  Sir  Ropert  Peel's  go* 
vernment  entered  into  office  pledged 
by  their  policy  while  in  opposition  to 
effect  such  a  change  in  the  r^istra* 
tion  act  as  should  secure  to  property 
its  undoubted  rights,  and  exclude  false 
oaths  from  among  the  qualifications 
by  which  a  parliamentary  constituency 
is  formed.  An  act  thus  altered  would 
have  strengthened  the  cause  of  British 
connection,  and  would  have  taken 
from  its  enemies  a  most  formidable 
array  of  servile  power.  It  would 
have  disbanded  armies  who  bran- 
dished votes  against  the  constitution 
which  gave  them,  votes  illegally  or 
unrightfully  obtained,  and  used  at  the 
command  of  a  foreign  will,  without 
any  exercise  of  choice  or  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  improperly  confided.  In 
short,  the  projected  changes  in  the 
registration  act  would  have  done  jus- 
tice in  discriminating  between  the 
qualified  and  the  unqualified  voter; 
and  would  have  done  good  service  to 
the  state,  by  disarming  large  masses 
of  uninstructed  men,  of  votes  to  which 
they  had  no  just  or  legal  title,  but 
which,  won  by  trick,  or  ceded  by  the 
defects  of  ill-constructed  laws,  they 
used,  at  a  foreign  or  hostile  command, 
to  the  sore  detriment  of  the  empire. 
The  purpose  of  effecting  these  salu- 
tary changes,  which  would  protect  the 
legislative  union  agunst  any  danger 
within  the  parliament,  was  abandoned; 
and  the  reader  ought  not  to  forget 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  abandon- 
ment, namely,  that,  if  they  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  constituency  would 
be  too  straitly  limited,  or,  in  plain 
words,  the  repeal  party  would  be  de- 
prived of  that  portion  of  their  strength 
to  which  law  gives  them  no  just  title. 
Let  this  be  remembered.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  after  avowing  his  knowledge  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  his  govern- 
ment would  be  exposed  in  the  event  of 
a  strong  Irish  opposition,  projects, 
while  in  opposition,  a  r^stration  bill 
which  would  ensure  him  against  the  evil, 
and  when  he  attains  power,  renounces 
the  project,  and  thus  courts  the  em- 
barrassment and  danger.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  the  head  of  a  larger  majority 
than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  sup- 


*  Ifirror  of  Parlifunent,  part  29,  page  60. 
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portctf  0Oul4  Uto  Ak)ticipattd>  or  bb' 
riTab  eould  hav«  tered»  bas  not 
vrailed  liimself  of  his  totj  decided  sn- 
periority  to  ensure  in  parliament  safety 
to  the  interests  of  the  legislative 
anion. 

Nor  is  it  by  omission  only  the  sup* 
posed  guardians  of  the  legislative 
union  have  weakened  its  parliamentary 
defences.  To  them  we  may  ascribe 
the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  the 
Normal  schools  of  agitatfon  by  the 
municipal  reform  bill — to  them  we 
may  ascribe  various  prejudicial  details 
in  the  construction  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poor  law^to  them  we  may 
ascribe  the  ill  consequences  arising 
out  of  the  avowed  prmciple  that,  in 
the  distribution  of  patronage,  ceteris 
paribus,  a  Roman  Catholic  was  to  be 
preferred.^a  principle  most  objec* 
tionable  in  itself  and  most  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  which  was  said  to  be 
established  in  the  measure  of  1829, 
a  policy  which  was  never  after  to  re- 
cognise distinction  of  creed  in  the  ap- 
pointment to  office.  To  the  govern- 
ment, too,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  ano- 
maly of  withdrawing  all  public  aid 
from  scriptural  schools,  because  they 
vere  aecused  of  having  too  Protestant 
a  character  for  a  system  of  united 
education,  And  of  enriching  and  per- 
manently endowing  a  system  of  di-* 
vided  and  exclusive  education,  be- 
cause the  parties  to  benefit  by  it 
were  candidates  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood.  B^  all  these  (and 
such  as  these)  agencies,  so  far  as  go- 
vernment influence  oould  accomplish 
such  an  endf  union  has  been  strength- 
ened and  cemented  among  Roman 
Catholiofy  while  the  truest  friends  to 
British  connection  have  been  discou- 
raged and  divided.  Roman  Catholics 
are  taught  to  feel  that  they  best  con- 
sult for  their  individual  interests  while 
they  identify  themselves  with  their 
party ;  and  thus  the  objects  of  party 
tnterprisn  will  always  be  sure  of  able 
advocacy,  Protestants^  on  the  other 
hand»  are  compelled  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tbeir  personal  interests  and 
what,  in  too  many  instances,  they  feel 
to  be  their  religious  duties ;  and  thusi 
wherever  a  sense  of  the  former  pre- 
dominates^ an  adherent^  it  may  be  a 
fhampioni  is  lost  to  the  Prot^tant 
cause.  But  whatever  weakens  Pro- 
testantism or  the  Protestant  body, 
weakeoa  the  parliamfotary  d«f«iie4i  oi' 


tb#' Union,  If  ProreafUotf.are  dil^^ 
spirited  or  divided,  the  oonititUenoies 
they  form  will  be  weak,  the  cause 
which  they  would  defends  British  con- 
nection, will  be  lost  in  the  registration 
courts.  Ministers,  therefore,  by  the 
policy  they  have  pursued,  have  en- 
feebled, rather  than  enforced  the  de- . 
fences  of  the  Union  jn  the  British 
senate. 

Have  they  strengthened  it  out.  of 
parliament?  Have  they  taken  oare> 
that  Repeal  Associations  and  the  agi- 
tation they  promote  shall  feel  disooiin- 
tenanced  and  disconcerted?  It  Is 
needless  to  give  the  answer.  No 
Irishman  can  forget  that  when,  after 
a  most  arduous  and  perilous  con^t, 
through  the  energies  of  a  most  able 
bar,  tne  integrity  of  a  wbe  and  incor- 
ruptible jury,  and  the  wisdom  of  an 
upright  bench,  the  projects  of  repeal 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  the  land  en^ 
joyed  a  year's  prosperous  repose,  an 
indiscreet,  an  ill-intentioned,  or  a  mis- 
represented speech  has  summoned  all 
the  worst  elements  of  disorder  into 
renewed  activity,  and  has  exposed  the 
land  to  troubles  worse  than  the  worst 
of  all  it  had  before  experienced— -to 
troubles  which  may  be  fearfully  aggra- 
vated by  the  knowledge  that,  although 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  knew 
trial  by  jury  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
have  recourse  to  the  expedients  re« 
commended  by  necessity  and  provided 
by  the  constitution,  in  order  that  jus* 
tice  should  be  done^-troubles  that  may 
be  continued  until  the  ends  proposed* 
by  their  most  sanguine  promoters  are 
attained,  because  the  government  have 
proclaimed  it  as  their  policy  that  favors' 
are  to  be  given  and  concessions  yielded 
to  the  turbulent  and  disaffected,  and 
that  it  is  by  such  agencies,  rather  than 
by  a  just  administration  of  equal  law, 
malcontents  are  to  be  influenced  and 
won. 

We  have  entered  into  this  exposure^ 
brief  as  it  is,  with  one  simple  purpose,- 
that  of  disabusing  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  such  a  reliance  on  the  Con» 
servative  party  and  its  leaders  as  to 
believe  that,  while  they  are  in  powerj) 
repeal  of  the  union  is  not  to  be  dreaded. 
Therefore,  w©  have  felt  it  right  to 
show  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  knowing 
the  amount  of  the  danger  and  evil  to 
which  he  was  exposing  his  govern- 
iQ«nt«  and  tbofo  imperud  interests  of 
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whidi  it  thotild  !>•  the  ffuardum^  baa 
ptursued  a  line  of  policy  by  which  the 
repeal  party  must  necessarily  become 
strei^tnenedy  and  the  power  to  resist 
its  em>rt8  must  be  very  seriously  dimi- 
nished. Blind  and  supine  reliance  on 
such  a  leader  would  be  criminal  and 
absurd. 

But  let  us  glance  on  the  movements 
and  measures  of  that  daring  associa* 
tiony  which  contemplates  as  its  great 
object  the  repeal  of  the  union ;  and 
compare  them  with  the  schemes  and 
exertions  of  goyernment,  or  of  any 
other  parliamentary  party.  We  can, 
perhaps,  render  the  comparison  intel- 
ligible by  a  single  sentence,  and,  in- 
stead of  enumerating  the  phases  and 
forms  in  which  the  principles  of  repeal 
and  of  modem  conservatism  have  been 
exhibited)  we  may  a£Elrm  that,  through 
all  its  varieties,  Uie  spirit  of  the  one 
has  been  a  spirit  of  sggression,  while 
it  is  in  the  form  of  some  unavailing 
concession  the  other  has  been  usually 
and  discreditably  manifested.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prognosticate  the  issue,  if  a 
contest  of  this  kind  be  suffered  to  ar- 
rive at  its  natural  termination. 

If  it  be  wise  to  judge  from  recent 
indications  of  no  trivial  significancy, 
this  termination  threatens  to  make  no 
long  tarrying.  The  repeal  engine  is 
to  put  on  i3l  its  powers  and  to  try 
its  powers  to  the  uttermost.  The  an- 
nouncement of  this  altered  momentum 
was  made  in  **  Conciliation  Hall"  on 
Monday,  June  2nd,'and  was  notified  in 
the  journals  of  the  morning  follow- 
ing:— 

*'  To  those  who  know  and  estimate 
the  noblet  vigorous,  and  thoughtful  ele- 
ments of  which  the  repeal  association 
is  compounded,  it  was  obvious  that 
another  step  would  yesterday  be  taken 
towards  the  accompushment  of  nation- 
ality. That  step  was  taken.  Hence- 
forth there  will  be  between  repeal  and 
submission  to  anti-national  degradation 
abroad  and  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, on  either  side  of  which  Irishmen 
must  range  themselves.  It  needs  small 
presdenoe  to  know  that  ere  long  the 
numbers  on  one  side  will  comprise  the 
Irish  nation.  The  step  recommended 
by  the  liberator  on  yesterday  was  almost 
the  final  one.  It  follows  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  national  pledge  sub- 
scribed on  Friday  last,  and  it  is  in  per- 


fect unison  with  that  immortal  obUga* 
tion.  The  banner  of  repeal,  hi  all  iu 
gorgeous  splendour,  now  floats  full  upon 
the  breese,  never  to  be  furled  until  vic- 
tory crowns  the  efforts  of  those  who 
march  beneath  it. 

**  We  have  no  longer  left  to  ourselves 
the  power  of  retreat.  We  shall  be 
either  crashed  or  conquerors ;  we  must 
have  repeal  or  nothing.  Our  country- 
men must  henceforward  be  regarded  as 
Irishmen  or  West  Britons — our  repre- 
sentatives as  nationalists  or  AngU(«ne. 
The  decree  has  already  gone  forth ;  it 
will  be  ratified  by  the  conmiittee  and 
accepted  by  the  country,  and  henceforth 
we  nave  done  with  compromise.  It  is 
time  that  the  distinction  of  repealers 
and  Anglicans  should  be  taken.  It  is 
time  it  should  be  known  as  our  deter- 
mination to  devolve  no  trust  and  confer 
no  honour  upon  any  man  who  deems 
that  .Ireland  is  unfitted  for  self-govern- 
ment. No  Irishman  entertaiaine  such 
ffinlons  is  worthy  of  our  confidenoe. 
he  be  empowered  to  make  laws  he 
will  make  them  in  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion— if  he  be  empowers  to  administer 
the  law  he  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  a 
slave,  who  acknowledges  in  his  country- 
men no  right  to  freedom  save  that 
which  their  rders  please  to  recognise.*** 

We  agree  with  the  writer  t  it  may 
well  be  styled  a  memorable  day  on 
which  such  I  resolution  was  taken. 
Mr.  O'Connell  enters  more  in  detail 
into  the  new  tactique  to  be  adopted  in 
the  association  :— 

"  How,  he  asks,  are  we  now  to  ad- 
vance the  Repeal?  What  are  the 
means  to  be  adopted  ?  I  wUl  tell  you 
what  they  are  before  referring  them  to 
the  committee.  The  first  thing  will  be 
the  extension  of  Repeal  reading-rooms. 
We  have  a  good  many  already.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  extend 
them,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  admirable  sug- 
gestions of  my  esteemed  friend  the 
Mayor  of  KUkennv.  Repeal  reading- 
rooms  everywhere!  With  an  eye  of 
vigilance  as  to  the  books  which  shall 
be  read,  and  full  power  to  the  clergy- 
men of  every  persuasion  to  examme 
these  books.  Giriuff  to  the  ardent 
Irish  mind  the  materials  wherewith  to 
feed  itself  into  the  fulness  of  talent,  and 
the  plenitude  of  intellectual  genius. 
Thus  our  first  step  will  be  the  exten- 
sion of  Repeal  reading-rooms.  Our 
second  step  will  be  wiUi  reference  to 


*  Freeman's  Journal,  Tuesday,  June  M,  184^ 
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tbe  mimicapal  Imrgesses.  CalliDg  each 
mimicipality's  attention  to  the  burgess 
roll — forming  a  plan  of  enrolment  that 
shall  commence  with  the  smallest  cor- 
p<Mrate  town  and  extend  itself  to  Dublin, 
getting  as  many  put  on  the  roll  as 
possible,  and  thus  in  eTerv  way  aug- 
menting the  numbers  and  powers  of 
the  Repealers.  Yes,  our  second  step 
on  the  march  of  freedom  will  be  a  due 
attention  to  theburgess-roll.  Our  third 
step  shall  be  the  augmentation  of  the 
nmnber  of  parliamentary  voters.  Inde- 
pendent of  increasing  Repeal  bur- 
gesses in  every  town,  city,  and  borough, 
proper  and  vigilant  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  registration  of  Repealers 
qualified  to  possess  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and,  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, it  is  essentially  necessary  that  we 
shall  take  every  borough,  city,  town, 
and  county  in  detail.  Of  course,  when 
I  speak  of  attending  to  the  regis- 
tration of  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs, 
cities,  towns,  and  counties,  I  mean 
Irish  boroughs,  cities,  towns,  and 
counties,"  &c. 

"  The  fourth  proposition  is  that  we 
should  have  as  many  Repeal  aldermen 
and  town-councillors  as  possible  in  the 
corporate  bodies  throughout  Ireland. 
Let  no  man  vote  for  a  town-councillor 
or  alderman  who  is  not  unequivocally 
pledged  to  support  the  Repeal  cause. 
The  time  has  come  for  adopting  such 
a  course.  I  do  not  care  what  may  be 
the  qualities  of  the  candidate  for  an 
aldermanie  gown  or  town  -  council- 
lorship  if  he  be  not  a  Repealer,  he  is 
no  Irishman.  We  must  exercise  all 
the  infloence  we  possess — we  must  leave 
nothing  undone  to  secure  the  return 
of  municipal  representatives  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  national  indepen- 
dence. We  must  have  no  aldermen  not 
Repealers.  We  must  have  no  town- 
councillors  not  Repealers.  Let  them 
he  as  rich  as  Croesus,  as  charitable  as 
possible,  possessed  of  the  philanthropy 
and  virtues  of  a  Howard,  and  the 
wealth  of  a  Rothschild,  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  to  me  if  they  are  not  pledged 
advocates  of  Ireland's  nationality  and 
legislative  independence.  Virtue,  pre- 
pay, influence  will  be  of  no  avail 
unless  he  who  boasts  of  and  prides 
himself  on  those  advantages  be  a  Re- 
pealer, and  no  honest  Repeal  burgess 
can  record  his  vote  in  favour  of  a  non- 
Repeal  candidate,"  &c. 

"  My  fifth  proposition  relates  to  mem- 
bers oif  parliament.  Let  no  Repealer 
vote  for  any  man  who  ambitions  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly that  is  not  a  member  of  the 
association.  I  have  thrown  the  Whigs 
completely  overboard.     They  were  a 


great  impediment  in  the  way  of  Repeal, 
and  heaven  knows  they  did  very  little 
for  Ireland  at  any  time.  I  tell  my 
intimate  friends  who  may  expect  that 
personal  friendship  will  interpoite  to 
induce  me  to  relax  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down,  or  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
stern  resolve  I  have  after  mature  and 
calm  deliberation  attached  to  it,  I  tell 
them  candidly  and  sincerely  that  I  am 
pledged  firmly  and  determinedly  never 
to  relax  that  rule  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree," &c. 

'*  Shell  is  a  brilliant  orator.  I  love, 
I  regard,  and  I  esteem  him,  but  when 
I  teh  him,  as  I  now  do,  from  this  spot, 
that  he  shall  not  continue  representing 
Dungarvan,  if  he  does  not  become  a 
member  of  this  association,"  &c. 

**  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  say  that  Sir 
Thomas  Esmonde,  the  member  for  tJie 
town  of  Wexford,  has  not  joined  the  re- 
pealers. He  is  a  Catholic  baronet,  of 
ancient  and  respectable  family;  but  I 
candidly  confess  1  would  prefer  having 
the  bitterest  Tory  member  to  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Esmonde.  It  is  a  shame  for  him 
not  to  become  a  repealer.  There  is 
Mr.  James  Power,  too,  whom  I  hope 
soon  to  hail  among  the  members  of  this 
association.  There  are  four  gentlemen 
returned  as  representatives  for  the  town 
and  county  of  Wexford,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Club  of  Wexford  have  deter- 
mined that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  re- 
elected, unless  they  become  enrolled 
members  of  the  association.  When  my 
venerated  and  esteemed  friend,  the  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  the  diocese,  was  made 
aware  of  this  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  club,  he  sent  in  his  subscription, 
and  joined  the  body  as  a  practical  work- 
ing member,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  out 
that  resolution.  I  regret  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville  should  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  seat  in  parliament  for  the 
town  of  Drogheda.  A  better,  more 
amiable,  or  more  estimable  man  does 
not  live,  but  if  he  be  not  a  repealer,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  Drogheda  should 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  him. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  deplore  having  to 
reject  so  good-hearted  and  so  kindly- 
disposed  a  gentleman.  But  the  cause 
of  Ireland — that  cause  to  which  we  are 
now  firmly  and  solemnly  pledged — de- 
mands that  the  rejection  should  take 
place  in  the  event  of  his  declining  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  repealers.  I  have 
named  those  gentlemen  to  show  the  uni> 
versality  of  the  rule  which  we  intend  to 
adopt.  I  offered  before,  and  I  now  re- 
peat the  offer,  to  leave  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Dublin  in  the  .hands 
of  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Grogan,  if  they 
declare  for  repeal.    If  those  gentlemen 
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bf comeiaeoiU^ecs  of  the  repeal  assocu^- 
tlon,  I  will  vote  for  both  of  tbem--najf, 
I  will  be  2unong  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first — ^to  record  my  sufiPrage  on  their 
behalf.  If  they  pledge  themselves  to 
aid  us,  they  will  carry  the  city  of  Dublin 
easily.  Let  them,  f  repeat  it,  become 
repealers,  and  having  once  made  the 
declaration,  I  am  sure,  as  gentlemen, 
they  will  honourably  and  honestly  stand 
by  It.     I  call  on  them  to  declare  for  re- 

Seal,  and  join  the  association ;  if  they 
0  so,  I  undertake  to  have  them  re- 
turned at  the  next  election  as  represen- 
tatives for  the  city  of  Dublin,"  fcc. 

•*  I  have  enumerated  my  different  pro- 
positions. The  establishment  of  repeal 
reading-rooms,  the  augmentation  of  re- 
peal burgesses,  the  registration  of  par- 
liamentai7  voters,  repeal  candidates  for 
aldermanie  gowns  and  town  councillor- 
ships,  repeal  candidates  for  seats  in 
farliament,  and  I  should  include,  which 
heretofore  omitted  doing,  repeal  poor- 
law  guardians.  My  advice  is,  that  no 
repealer  ought  to  vote  for  any  candidate" 
who  aspired  to  the  office  of  guardian, 
unless  one  who  pledged  himself  to  pro- 
mote the  repeal  question  in  every  man- 
ner that  he  possibly  oould.  In  fact,  the 
repeal  test  should  be  applied  on  every 
occasion  where  it  is  practicable,"  &c.* 

It  b  anneoessary  to  comment  apoo 
a  programme  of  incident  and  move- 
medt  such  as  this,  and  it  b  scarcely 
possible  to  over-estimate  its  impor- 
tance. Every  privilege  which  the  state 
accords  is  to  be  converted  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  disunion.  Two  nations  are 
to  be  darkly  discriminated,  and  set  in 
sullen  opposition  to  each  other,  iii  all 
those  agencies  in  which  fellow  subjects 
and  citizens,  and  all  who  call  them- 
selves Christians,  should  co-operate  in 
charity  and  good-will.  Thus  Ireland 
is  to  be  barrassed  by  incessant  conflict ; 
and  rights,  and  powers,  and  franchises 
accorded  for  the  common  good,  and 
for  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
peace  and  order,  are  to  be  used  as 
occasions  and  weapons  of  strife ;  the 
advantage  of  the  poor,  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  civic  riile,  the  solemn 
pffice  of  legislating  for  millions  upon 
millions  of  human  beings,  all  postponed 
to  the  consideration  how  they  may  re- 
spectively furnish  occasions  which  shall 
subserve  the  interests  of  repeal.  Was 
it  for  such  ends  poor-laws  were  framed, 
corporations  formed  and  reformed,  or 


parliamentary  constituencies  coo.- 
structed  ?  Is  it  just  or  wis9  still  to 
leave  great  privileges  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  so  recklessly  and  boastfully 
abuse  them?  Were  the  government 
and  legislature  quick  to  a  sense  of  the 
duty  they  owe  the  country,  Mr. 
O'Connell's  scheme  would  have  been 
disconcerted  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced. Privileges,  political  or  social, 
if  they  are  regarded  as  weapons,  and  are 
exercised  again«t  the  well-being  of  the 
state,  should  be  withdrawn  from  par- 
ties who  make  so  pernicious  a  use  of 
them.  The  government  could  effect 
this  essential  justice,  were  they  resolved 
and  wise.  That  repealers  do  not  dread 
them,  and  show  their  fearlessness  in 
the  open  announcement  of  revolutionary 
schemes,  should  cause  every  friend  to 
British  connection  to  feel  an  animating^ 
although  a  very  deep  alarm.  Yes  1  if 
repealers  have  no  fear  of  the  ministers 
who  should  be  guardians  of  the  l^s- 
lative  union,  all  who  deprecate  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain  should  have 
fear  for  the  cause  which,  there  is  so 
much  reason  to  believe,  is  very  weakly 
defended. 

The  repeal  party,  it  Is  evident,  has 
been  made  bold,  and  as  they  make  an 
open  avowal  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
put  even  elective  franchises,  so  are 
they  equally  explicit  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses  by  which  they  will  obstraot  and 
embarrass  parliament : — 

«*But  then  what  great  and  leading 
step,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell,  **  is  to  be 
taken  towards  obtaining  repeal?  I 
mean  to  propose  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tion and  signature  of  petitions  from  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland.  Each  pro- 
vince shall  be  taken  separately.  For 
each  province  a  committee  will  be 
named,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  capable  of  writing  must  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  attaching  thehr  sig- 
natures to  petitions  in  favour  of  repeal. 
During  the  next  session,  ^y^,  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twenty  petitions  will  be  pre. 
sented  daily  to  parliament — petitions 
well  and  carefully  drawn  up — so  that  by 
arguing  the  case,  and  putting  strong 
facts  forward,  wo  shall  inevitably  suc- 
ceed in  directing  the  attention  of 
Englishmen  to  the  demands  of  millions. 
I  want  to  have  four  millions  of  signa- 
tures.   We  have  barely  time  suffioteat 
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to  prepare  thote  sigaatares  for  nasi 
yeMiou,  so  that  it  behoves  the  friends  of 
repeal  to  be  up,  and  active,  and  stirring. 
The  signatures  will  demonstrate  to 
the  people  of  England  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  repeal— we  shall  put  the 
matter  before  them  in  such  a  maimer 
that  the  J  cannot  avoid  looking  boldly  at 
it,  and  we  will  have  an  occasional  mon- 
ster meeting,  just  to  give  them  assu- 
rance of  our  being  alive."* 

Next  session,  we  conclude,  the  par- 
liamentary orators  of  Conciliation 
Hall  will  transfer  their  sweet  voices  to 
St.  Stephens.  England  will  thus  have 
h^  ahare  of  peaceful  agitation — mon- 
ster meetings  in  Ireland,  monster 
motiona  and  harangpues,  no  doubt,  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
will  very  painfully  increase  the  per- 
plexities of  government,  will  furnish 
argument  to  the  mistaken  generosity 
or  mistaken  selfishness  of  some  legis- 
lators, and  annoyance  amounting  to 
disgust,  to  the  disdainful  fastidious- 
ness of  others.  Who  can  retain  a 
tesue  of  security  that  the  union  will 
not  be  endangered  by  influences  such 
as  these? 

We  do  not  think  there  are  many 
who  will  rely  on  a  principle  of  abstract 
justice  as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the 
national  compact  by  which  Ireland 
purchased,  at  the  cost  of  her  indepen- 
dence, the  advantage  of  being  incor- 
porated as  an  integral  member  of  a 
mighty  empire.  It  is  true,  Great  Bri- 
tain derived  advantages  vast  and 
manifold  from  this  adjustment  of  a 
very  difficult  question ;  it  is  also  true 
that  she  has  made  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  such  as,  except  on 
an  understanding  that  the  union  was 
to  be  permanent,  were  flagrantly  un- 
just; it  is  true  that  she  has  thus 
deepened  her  obligation  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  compact  from  which  she 
has  derived  benefit  so  important,  and 
of  which  she  has  taken  advantage  to 
make  so  nM>mentous  changes ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  live  in  times  when  a 
feeling  of  irritation  or  perplexity  may 
outweigh  all  such  solemn  considera- 
tions. It  was  no  ignoble  or  dishonour- 
able man  who  recently  contemplated 
the  idea  of  separation,  and  who  did 
so»  smarting  from  the  vexation  of 
ailments  which  he  could  not  answer. 


rather  than  under  the  pres^nre  of  dtf* 
ficulties  which  he  felt  irremovable. 

We  would  earnestly  commend  the 
attention  of  any  over  secure  reader  to 
the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night 
of  May  20,  and  to  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
conclusive  and  statesmanlike  argu* 
ments  of  the  member  for'  Newcastle, 
the  noble  lord  envisaged  the  altema^ 
tive  we  have  alluded  to.  Had  he 
stood  alone,  his  allusion  to  snoh  an 
alternative  might  have  passed  as  aa 
indiscretion,  or  as  an  instance  of  the 
captious  selfishness  for  which  valetu-* 
dinarianism  is  accepted  as  an  excuse. 
But  the  noble  lord  was  not  left  alone* 
Sir  Robert  Peel  adooted  the  senti- 
ment for  his  own,  and  thus  fixed  at- 
tention upon  it.  Now  we  are  not 
passing  judgment  on  the  abstract 
merit  of  the  sentiment  thus  proposed 
and  seconded.  We  look  upon  it  only 
in  one  point  of  view — namely,  that  it 
contemplated  separation  from  Ireland 
as  possible,  and  that  such  a  thought 
was  commended  to  the  minds  of  legis- 
lators by  the  right  honourable  baro- 
net. The  importance  of  a  fact  like 
thb  is  not  easily  overrated.  To  con- 
template the  possibility  of  conceding 
a  measure  of  so  great  moment  as  a 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  implies 
danger  of  yielding  ;  to  give  utterance 
to  such  an  idea,  is  to  intimate  that 
Great  Britain  could  survive  the  dis- 
memberment. So  far  repealers  are 
encouraged,  and  selfish  Englishmen 
tranquillized.  Shall  not  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  have  also,  gloomy  as 
it  may  be,  their  share  of  instruction  ? 

Before  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  to  be,  01*  what  ought  to 
be,  done,  there  is  another  topic  of 
alarm,  to  which  we  must  pay  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  Among  the  abor- 
tive expedients  for  conciliating  dis- 
affection in  Ireland,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  reader's  notice  that  the 
favourable  intention  manifested  to- 
wards the  Church  of  Rome  holds  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  debates  on 
the  Maynooth  endowment  bill  have 
made  this  intention  manifest,  and  have 
^WD,  too,  that  the  church  for  which 
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•o  great  fkyour  seems  designed^  is  to 
be  exalted  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
at  this  moment  founds  without  an  at- 
tempt to  correct,  reform^  or  remove^ 
anj  one  of  its  objectionable  principles. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a 
parliament  constituted  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  shall  refuse  to  concern  itself 
with  abstract  principles,  or  with  the 
truth  of  doctrines  which  are  denominate 
ed  religious ;  but  the  less  it  has  to  do 
with  the  truth  of  dogmas,  the  more 
urgent  and  manifest  would  seem  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  their  tendency. 
So  far  as  they  are  purely  and  ah* 
stractedly  spiritual,  they  are  not  mat- 
ter for  human  tribunals  constituted  as 
those  of  Great  Britain  are  now.  But 
to  whaterer  extent  they  are  calculated 
to  affect  the  loyalty  of  subjects,  the 
integ^ty  and  good  will  of  citizens, 
they  are  legitimate,  and  ought  to  be 
held  unavoidable  subjects  of  inquiry. 
The  legislature,  before  which  the 
College  of  Maynooth  has  been  accused 
of  inculcating  principles  most  preju- 
dicial and  pernicious,  refuses  to  take 
oognizance  of  the  complaint,  and  con- 
verts the  college  into  a  national  estab- 
lishment, at  a  time  when  it  is  accused 
of  teaching  perfidy,  and  intolerance, 
and  disaffection. 

One  further  gpround  of  complaint 
and  of  serious  apprehension  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked ;  we  mean  the 
system  of  misrepresentation  so  crimi- 
nally persevered  in  by  **  liberar*  states- 
men m  the  British  Senate.  Of  this 
system  the  recent  debate,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  furnished  a  strik- 
ing illustration.  The  speech  in 
which  the  Earl  -of  Roden  moved  his 
amendment  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten, nor  will  the  reasonableness  of 
his  amendment  be  disputed.  When 
the  government  proposed  to  esta- 
blish and  richly  endow  a  system  of 
education,  it  was  rational  to  inquire 
into  the  character  of  the  system 
on  which  such  favour  was  to  be 
bestowed.  In  all  cases,  inquiry 
would  be  proper,  but,  where  the 
system  of  education  was  accused,  on 
strong  evidence,  of  being  grossly 
objectionable,  it  seemed  a  plain  and 
imperative  duty  to  ascertain  were  the 
charges  true.  The  amendment  moved 
by  the  noble  earl  was  that  this  indis* 
pensable  prerequisite  to  legislation 
should  not  be  n^lected.  In  support 
of  his   motion    he   adduced    strong 


proofs  of  its  necessity,  citing  from 
the  class-books  and  standards  used 
for  purposes  of  education  in  May- 
nooth, passages  inculcating  princi- 
ples the  most  flagitious  and  abomi- 
nable, principles  representing  perse* 
Ctttion,  perfidy,  disloyalty,  as  religious 
duties— principles  so  detestable  that 
a  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  (Lord  Beaumont)  with  a 
most  generous  ardour  denounced,  while 
he  indignantly  disclaimed  them,  and 
declared  that  the  church  or  the  com- 
munity which  could  teach  or  hold 
them,  should  not  be  suffered  to 
exist.  We  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  this  high-spirited  peer,  as  the  most 
compendious  form  of  intimating  the 
character  of  those  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples which  Maynooth  was  charged 
with  teaching,  and  into  which  inquiry 
was  demanded. 

The  inquiry  was  denied,  although 
the  truth  of  the  charges  was  scarcely 
disputed;  and  instead  of  giving  reasons 
for  their  refusal,  noble  lords,  one 
after  another,  indulged  themselves 
and  regaled  their  h^ers  with  in- 
vectives against  a  code  of  laws, 
enacted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  about  fifty  years  since 
repealed.  It  is  natural,  said  Lord 
Spenser  and  many  noble  confede- 
rates, that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  should  be  disaffected,  because 
in  by-gone  days,  severe  and  oppres- 
sive laws  were  in  force  against  their 
ancestors  and  their  church.  But, 
cries  Lord  Beaumont,  if  the  charges 
preferred  against  that  church  are 
well  founded,  no  laws  could  be  too 
severe  for  Protestants  to  enact,  no 
laws  so  severe  that  Roman  Catholics 
could  justlv  complain  of  them.  Give 
me,  demands  Lord  Roden,  a  committee, 
and  I  will  prove  these  charges  true. 
No — reply  his  opponents,  it  is  better  to 
give  a  rich  endowment  to  Maynooth, 
and  better  to  calumniate  the  policy 
in  which  Protestants  sought  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  and  religion,  than 
to  pronounce  true  judgment  on  the 
system  of  faith  and  morals  by  which, 
it  is  alleged,  the  Protestant  policy,  or  a 
policy  far  more  rigorous  and  severe^ 
could  be  justified.  In  short,  the 
statute  kw  of  Great  Britain  about 
fifty  years  ago,  bore  in  its  most 
repulsive  features  a  very  mitigated 
and  faint  resemblance  to  the  Canon 
laws  in  which    Maynooth    students 
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are  said  to  be  instmcted;  and  the 
seoatorsy  who  set  themseWes  despe- 
rately to  defend  the  trncalency  of 
this  pemiciods  system  against  cor- 
rection or  exposure^  are  they  whose 
Tituperatire  eloquence  is  most  un* 
measured,  in  dishonouring  the  me- 
mory of  their  fathers  for  derising 
that  protective  policy  which  the^ 
abandoned  as  soon  as  they  thought  it 
safe  to  do  so. 

This  is  no  digression ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  matter  very  pertinent  to 
our  subject*  Orators  of  the  Spenser, 
and  Caemarron,  and  St.  David's 
schools,  are  capable  of  doing  serious 
and  irreparable  mischief.  They  keep 
alive  rancorous  remembrances  in 
the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
iuTest  [them  with  a  spurious  appear- 
ance of  justice.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  the  consequences.  If  such  speak- 
ers have  influence  or  authority,  Ro- 
manism  will  not  only  exist  as  a  sepa« 
rate  and  independent  system,  but  it 
will  retidn  the  principles  and  policy 
which  rendered  it,  in  its  temporal 
estate,  most  feared,  suspected,  and 
bated;  and  its  votaries,  here  in  Ire- 
land especially,  will  be  taught  to  che- 
rish the  most  vindictive  feelings  against 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  With 
such  feelings  in  their  hearts — with 
such  a  system  to  impel  and  guide 
them— what  will  the  day  of  repeal 
and  independence  be?  Elsewhere, 
under  less  alarmine  ^circumstances, 
where  national  feelings  and  social 
empathies  mitigate  the  intensitv  of 
sectarian  rancour,  a  people  may  have 
won  what  they  termed  their  indepen- 
dence, and  used  it  with  clemency  and 
moderation.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  do  not 
correct,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sustain 
and  stimulate  each  other — where  a 
spirit  of  religious  rancour  is  found  in 
combination  with  an  angry  shame  of 
national  dishonour,  and  a  keen  sense 
of  individual  wrong — and  where  the 
eloquence  of  impassioned  or  ennobled 
orators  is  abused  to  the  rendering  a 
combination  like  this  respectable — 
what  will  repeal  be — what  will  it  be 
to  the  Protestants?  They  may  read 
the  answer,  if  they  are  not  **  wise  be- 
time,**  in  the  history  of  Spain.  In  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  their  own 
mm  is  foreshown  to  them. 

But,  if  they  are  **  wise  betime,"  is 
there  rational  ground  for  hope  that 


calamity  can  be  averted?  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that,  if  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  are  true  to  them- 
selves, and  faithful  to  their  duties, 
harm  will  not  reach  them.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  will  rest  with  them  to 
protect  the  legislative  union,  or  to 
sustain  themselves,  and  protect  Ireland 
against  extinction,  amid  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  and  massacre,  should  Great 
Britain  (which  we  wotdd  desire  to  be- 
lieve impossible)  speak  the  word  of 
separation.  Improbable  as  we  would 
believe  such  a  disastrous  and  disho- 
nourable word,  we  ought  to  be,  how- 
ever, prepared  for  it:  the  very  pre- 
paration mav  be  a  sure  protection 
against  its  being  uttered* 

What  should  the  preparation  be  f 
We  ask  of  the  reader  not  to  cast 
down  the  book,  or  to  turn  from  us, 
when  we  offer,  as  the  first  member  of 
our  answer,  the  very  obvious  counsel—. 
union.  It  is,  we  admit,  obvious ;  on 
the  very  surface  of  the  question ;  but 
not  for  this  the  less  necessary  to  be 
declared.  United  as  they  are  in  inte- 
rests, in  princinles,  in  dangers,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  not  united 
for  action :  they  ought  to  become  so» 
This  should  be  their  first  care  ;  plans 
and  activities  admissible,  perhaps  ad- 
visable, after  they  have  been  formed 
into  a  body,  if  prematurely  engaged 
in,  might  prove  aestructive.  All  who 
would,  with  God's  blessing,  maintain 
the  Protestant  relieion  m  Ireland, 
ought  to  be  organized,  and  to  form  a 
consistent  and  effective  system.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  truth  not  likely  to 
be  brought  much  into  question.  We 
proceed  to  lav  down  a  principle  not, 
perhaps,  equally  self-evident. 

Of  the  system  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  we  believe  it  b  desirable  that 
the  heart  should  be  formed  by  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  and  gentry.  It 
is  only  through  their  means,  unless  by 
a  principle  of  afiUiation  which  the  law 
prohibits,  the  union  of  Protestants 
can  be  extended  and  energetic  through 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Individuals 
will  have  the  authority  of  station  and 
character  in  their  respective  localities; 
but  to  oombine  the  energies  of  Pro- 
testantism in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  so 
as  that  they  shall  constitute  one  effi- 
cient system,  demands  a  union  of  the 
gentrpr.  They  will  bring,  with  full 
Sanction  of  law,  the  knowledge  ac- 
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quired  in  all  districts  into  one  focus 
of  intelligence ;  and  they  will  convey 
to, every  district  and  community  the 
M)struction  whicb^  after  a  mature  and 
comprehensive  consideration  of  its  ne- 
^essities^  may  seem  advisable.  They 
will  also^  while  serving  as  a  principle  of 
activity  and  cohesion  at  home,  accredit 
the  system  in  which  they  act  to  that 
powerful  body  in  Great  Britain  whose 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  their 
own,  and  with  those  of  the  party  they 
belong  to. 

As  soon  as  a  nucleus  is  formed, 
around  which  a  party  can  be  con- 
structed, the  first  care  should  be  to 
ascertain  the  statistics  of  Protestant- 
ism throughout  Ireland.  There  need 
be  little  difficulty  or  delav  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  numbers,  the  cha- 
racters, the  condition  of  Irish  Protes- 
tants. We  are  assuming  that  the 
committee  which  seeks  this  knowledge 
Consists  of  persons  from  various  parts 
of  our  counti*y,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  agents  can  every  where  be 
found  to  carry  their  wishes  ably  into 
execution. 

As  soon  as  these  preliminary  steps 
are  taken,  parochial  societies  should 
be  formed,  and  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  club  should  be  established 
in  Dublin,  where  country  members 
during  their  occasional  sojourn  in 
town,  may  feel  it  a  convenience  to 
resort.  Here  intelligence  should  be 
gathered  and  preserved  j  provision 
should  be  made  for  imparting  to  Eng- 
land information  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  communicate,  and  for 
conveying  into  the  hearts  of  Protes- 
tants  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ire- 
land, even  where  they  are  fewest  and 
most  threatened,  the  assurance  that 
they  are  cared  for,  and  the  advice  by 
which  they  may  be  well  guided. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  attendant  on  frequent 
public  meetings.  The  natural  leaders 
of  the  Protestants  would  be  in  their 
place  ;  their  titles,  or  names,  and  cha- 
racters, would  sufficiently  accredit  the 
information  offered  to  England,  and 
the  advice  given  at  home.  Soon  there 
would  be  a  union  cemented  between 
English  and  Irish  Protestants.  They 
would  learn  to  know  each  other  by 
mutual  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
communications  j  they  Would  cease  to 
be  abused  by  the  malevolent  misrepre- 
s^ttiatiirtis  of  enemies 'Wh6  votdd,  had' 


they  the  power,  destroy  them  both  * 
and  the  legislative  union  would  be 
placed  beyond  danger,  when,  thus,  the 
intelligence  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people  were  engaged  in  its 
maintainance. 

And  all  this  can  be  done  without 
interfering  with  or  discouraging  any 
form  of  Protestant  activity  now  known 
in  the  country.  Operative  associa- 
tions, charitable  societies,  conservative 
bodies  of  all  descriptions,  may  pursue 
their  accustomed  course  of  labour, 
and  only  receive  cheer,  and  counsel, 
and  countenance,  as  well  as  support, 
from  the  more  general  association, 
wherein  those  interests  in  which  all  have 
a  common  concern,  are  cared  for. 
From  time  to  time,  too,  as  occasion 
required,  public  meetings,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  more  imposing  effect* 
can  be  held  ;  ability  of  every  descrip- 
tion, found  within  the  Protestant 
body,  can  be  put  in  requisition ;  and, 
under  the  sanction  of  names  with 
which  England  is  favourably  ac- 
quainted, the  knowledge  brought  for- 
ward through  the  press,  or  on  the  plat- 
form, may  find  access  to  the  minus  of 
those  who  control  the  councils  of  the 
empire,  and  react  in  beneficial  influence 
on  Ireland. 

A  great  Protestant  confederation 
thus  formed,  violating  no  law,  offend- 
ing no  national  prejudice,  would  soon 
acquire  an  influence  far  more  exten- 
sive than  the  limits  set  by  actual 
membership.  It  would  be  felt  as  a 
protection  to  more  than  those  who 
were  reckoned  within  its  lines  ;  and 
numbers,  who,  in  their  secret  hearts, 
shrink  from  the  daring  schemes  which 
threaten  convulsion  and  ruin,  or 
who  pine  for  freedom  from  a  mental 
thraldom  which  they  dare  not  shake 
off,  would  take  courage  to  declare 
their  painfully-concealed  desires  and 
sentiments. 

Under  the  common  name  "  Roman 
Catholic,"  we  believe  persons  of  this 
description  abound,  and  we  believe, 
further,  that  they  are  distinguishable 
from  the  mass,  to  which,  on  a  cursory 
glance,  they  may  seem  to  belong.  To 
what  purpose  should  they  make  their 
independence  of  character  more  mani- 
fest ?  While  the  British  government 
will  not,  or  cannot  administer  law 
and  justice  in  Ireland,  who  can  expert 
a  frank  avowal  of  convictions  which  a 
law,  liot   openly  p:^oinolgated,    bat 
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enforced  with    fearM    rigour,  con- 
demns as  a    capital    offence;  unless 
there  be  provided,  in  the  organized 
strength  of  a  party,  powerful  and  ge- 
nerous, support  and  countenance  for 
the  Upright  and  loyal  of  all  denomi- 
nations ^    A  Protestant  confederation 
irould  soon  be  felt  in  this  snstiuning 
cAcacy;    and  there  trould  be  seen, 
probably  at  no  distant  day,  the  basis  of 
a  society  laid  down,  where  no  religious 
test  was  to  be  applied,  and  into  which 
the  t^rms  of  admission  were  no  more 
than  a  fair  reputation,  and  a  pledge  to 
maintidn  the  legislative  union  in  the 
spirit  of  the  articles  on  which  that 
great  national  compact  was  concluded. 
Will  the  Irish    gentry  be  true  to 
themselves  ?    To  us  it  would  seem  as 
if  there  never  was  a  period  within  the 
history   of  their  country,  when  the 
dictates  of  duty  and  of  personal  inte- 
rest so  manifestly  coincided.    Can  any 
wise  man  longer  rely  on  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  an  administration,  even 
had  he  reason  to  believe  in  its  stability, 
which  has  twice,  under  circumstances 
so  painfully  suspicious,  betrayed  and 
br  oken  up  the  great  Conservative  party  ? 
We  Dttt  out  of  consideration  the  me- 
rit of  the  measures  for  which  such  sa- 
crifices were  wantonly  made  ; — we  ask 
only  this — were  the  conseauences  of 
the    Emancipation    Bill,    the    conse- 
quences of  the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Bill,  foreknown  by  their  patrons? — 
was  it  known  that,  whatever  were  the 
ejects  anticipated  from  their  influence 
on  the  parties  supposed  to  be  directly 
benefttted  by  them,  their  effect  upon  the 
Protestant  people  and  their  Protestant 
representatives,  were  to  be  so  disas- 
trous ?  If  this  were  known  and  calculate 
ed,  who  will  say  that  the  statesmen,  who 
schemed  for  Reform  through  Eman- 
cipation, may  not  have  set  down  Re- 
peal as  the  ultimate  end,  or  as  one  of 
the  many  consequences  of  their  more 
recent  devices  ?     And  if  we  assume 
the  other  hypothesis,  and  say  that, 
when  the  Wellington  cabinet  carried 
Emancipation,  and  the  Peel  cabinet 
endowed  Maynooth,  neither  was  aware 
of  the  disgust  they  would  cause  to  a 
large  body  of  their  supporters,  and  of 
the  consequent  desertion  from  their 
ranks  which  they  would  thus  rashly 
necessitate; — we    ask,    does    such  a 
cabinet  afford  those  proofs  of  discre- 
tion which  impart  to   the  people  of 
weU-governed  lands  a  grateful  sense  of 


security.  Are  the  Irish  gentry  wise 
if  they  continue  to  repose  in  unsus- 
pecting and  inactive  confidence  on  the 
statesmanship  of  men,  who,  after  hav- 
ing exposed  themselves  to  the  surprise 
by  which  Reform  was  carried,  have 
had  recourse  a  second  time  to  a  similar 
tactique,  and  so  far  as  has  hitherto 
been  seen,  with  the  same  disastrous 
result  ?  We  say  again,  they  who  were 
responsible  for  causing  the  breach  of 
which  Lord  Grey  took  advantage, 
(every  man  who  carries  a  measure  to 
which  he  is  in  principle  opposed  is 
responsible  for  its  consequences),  and 
who,  untaught  by  such  a  disaster,  have 
repeated  an  error  so  very  signally 
punished,  are  not  equally  matched 
against  Mr.  OXonnell  and  his  Repeal 
Association.  If  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land neglect  themselves,  they  may,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  blame  bitterly  their 
own  indolence,  and  the  temerity  with 
which  they  trusted  to  men  unequal 
to  the  dimculties  of  the  times,  or  else 
unworthy  of  their  position.  There  is 
a  powerful  association,  consisting  of  the 
great  mass  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union — the  British  govern- 
ment has  shown  itself,  and  confessed 
itself,  unable  to  break  up  this  most 
formidable  confederacy — tnis  inability 
has  been  manifested  and  acknowledged 
in  the  absence  of  any  effectual  combi- 
nation among  the  friends  of  British 
connexion  in  Ireland ;  let  Protes- 
tants take  the  lead  in  promoting  the 
necessary  organization,  and,  when  it 
is  completed,  they  can  strengthen  the 
hands  of  a  government  desirous  to  do 
well ;  and  they  can,  with  God*s  bless- 
ing, maintain  themselves  and  their 
cause,  should  the  purposes  of  admi- 
nistration be  evil.  Earnestly  we  en- 
treat the  Protestant  aristocracy  to 
unite  ; — their  all  is  at  stake — and  ha 
who  values  any  sordid  advantage — 
present  ease,  personal  favour,  patron- 
age, money — above  his  plain  duties,  his 
country's  good,  and  his  own  abiding 
interest,  deserves  ruin,  and  invites  it. 

To  the  aristocracy  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say — our  counsel  has  been  re- 
spectfully and  frankly  tendered — but 
we  have  a  concluding  word  to  the 
Protestant  body  at  large.  They  are 
not  to  consider  their  estate  hopeless, 
because  a  British  cabinet  is  ignorant 
of  their  merits,  and  an  Irish  aristo- 
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ersicjf  (which  we  sincerely  hope  it 
will  Dot»)  declines  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour  and  power  among  them,  or 
at  their  head.  The  Protestant  demo- 
cracy in  Ireland,  if  moderate  and  re- 
solved, patient  and  prepared,  will  be 
found  amply  strong  for  their  own  pro- 
tection ;  nor  will  uiey  be  left  without 
prudent  counsellors^  or  without  leaders 
m  whom  they  may  repose  a  well- 
grounded  confidence.  There  is  not  a 
district  in  Ireland  in  which  Protestants 
have  not  advisers,  by  whose  counsels 
they  can  be  safely  guided — if  they  will 
only  be  steadfast  to  obey  the  law  in  its 
spirit  and  letter,  and  thus  be  protected 
against  the  imputation,  that  they  are 
provoking  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments, affainst  which  they  are  but 
making  themselves  ready.  Let  the 
processes  by  which  they  are  brought 
mto  close  union  be  peaceful  and  unos- 
tentatious— let  the  purposes  to  which 
they  devote  their  strength  in  union, 
be  such  as  shall  be  held  legitimate  and 
necessary — let  the  funds  they  gather 
be  honestly  kept,  and  prudently  ap- 
plied— let  there  be  no  waste  of  re- 
sources in  idle  display^no  vaunting, 
no  menace — nothing,  in  short,  pro- 
hibited by  law,  divine  or  human — let 
there  be  the  quiet  confidence  of  men 
united,  resolved,  religious— men  who 
pray  and  give  thanks  for  the  blessings 
of  peace — awhile  ready,  should  the 
storm  arise,  to  gird  themselves,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  power  of  the  God 
of  battles — let  the  Protestants,  though 
but  in  companies  of  the  smallest  nu- 
merical amount,  unite  in  thb  spirit 
throughout  Ireland;  the  sympathies 
arising  out  of  community  of  faith,  in- 
terest, danger,  will,  to  a  great  extent, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  formid 
affiliation,  and  cause  every  little  union 
in  the  land  to  feel  itself  a  living  mem- 
ber of  a  great  Protestant  body.  This 
is  our  deliberate  advice  and  opinion. 
If  the  Irish  gentry  of  the  highest 
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rank  abdicate  their  proper  post,  let 
not  the  people  be  deserted,  because 
their  appointed  guardians  are  deluded 
or  disheartened — let  the  wise  and  dis- 
interested of  humbler  station,  although 
of  acknowledged,  well-merited,  and 
well-directed  influence,  assume  the 
office  which  seems  abandoned  to  them, 
and  keep  the  Protestant  people  of 
Ireland  from  division,  despondency, 
and  intemperance — ^keep  them,  in 
God's  name,  and  by  his  help,  united ; 
observant  of  law  while  it  exists,  and 
repared  for  an  emergency  in  which 
.w  may  be  refl  of  all  authority. 
Such  is  our  counsel.  Much  more 
willingly  would  we  recommend,  if  the 
times  admitted,  the  obliteration  of  all 
party  badges  and  distinctions ;  much 
more  pleased  should  we  be  to  see  Irish- 
men, of  all  classes  and  creeds,  harmo- 
niously united  as  one  people ;  but 
when  we  see  a  powerful  confederatioa 
formed,  to  effect  a  revolution,  which* 
if  it  find  Protestants  unprepared,  will 
be  to  them  extermination — when  we 
hear  from  the  government  of  the 
country,  avowals  which  warn  us  that 
there  is  no  help  in  them — and  when 
we  are  compelled  to  confess  to  our- 
selves that  such  avowals  are  rendered 
more  menacingly  instructive  by  the 
acts  and  arguments  in  which  their 
spirit  is  exemplified — we  feel  that  Irish 
Protestants  cannot  look  for  aid  beyond 
themselves,  until  they  are,  themselves* 
in  a  state  to  prove  that  they  are  little* 
if  at  all,  dependent  on  others  for  as-  * 
sistance  ;  and,  therefore,  we  urgently 
recommend  Protestant  union^union 
of  the  best,  and  most  desirable  descrip- 
tion, if  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  take  their  proper  part  in  pro- 
moting and  cementing  it — but,  in  any 
case,  ONION — and,  if  the  nobility  and 
higher  orders  of  the  gentry  refuse  or 
withhold  their  aid — a  union  of  thb 
Protestant  DEMOcaACY. 
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PLOEfifCB  has  made  Ireland  her  debtor^ 
by  the  publication  of  thi«  instructife 
and  interesting  Tolnme.  It  is  a  most 
Taloable  contribution  to  our  materials 
for  a  national  history.  The  revelations 
it  makes  throw  light  on  a  very  uncer- 
tain,  and  perhaps  the  most  disputed, 
portion  of  our  annals.  The  Cardinid 
Rinuecioi  is  the  witness  whom,  beyond 
til  others  of  his  party,  we  should  ear- 
nestly desire  to  question ;  and  in  fur- 
nishing us  with  his  unstudied  letters 
and  memoranda,  the  editor  has  ren- 
dered us  the  service  next  best  to  the 
calling  him  up  fV'om  the  tomb,  and 
mdulging  us  with  (if  it  savour  not  too 
strongly  of  nationality  to  use  such 
an  expression  when  speaking  of  the 
dead)  a  vivA  voc^  examination  of 
him. 

Our  obligation,  it  is  true,  would  be 
greater,  had  the  editor  been  less  select. 
There  are  lapses  in  the  correspon- 
dence which  we  should  rather  see  the 
"written  letter"  fill  up,  than  supply 
by  our  own  speculations.  But  we 
must  not  be  too  exacting.  We  are 
bound  to  remember  that  there  may  be 
much  in  a  correspondence  like  that  of 
Rinuecini  which  his  editor  would  find 
H  inconvenient,  even  to  the  degree  of 
danger,  to  disclose.  We  are  bound 
to  remember  that  an  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic has  to  think  for  his  church,  with 
at  least  as  much  concern  as  he  can 
bestow  on  the  curiosity  of  that  some- 
what problematical  existence,  an  Irish 
reader.  We  accept  bis  offering,  sub- 
ject to   these  little  drawbacks,  with 


sincere  thankfulness,  acquitting  bim  ef 
all  superfluous  desire  to  be  seca^et  in 
what  he  has  withheld,  and  duly  g^'ate- 
ful  for  the  liberality  with  which  he  has 
opened  up  for  our  use,  to  a  considerai-  ' 
ble  extent,  a  trea8tu*e  of  most  valuable 
testimony. 

The  epoch  at  which  Rinuecini  ar* 
rived  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  interest.  Whether  we  con- 
sider the  gpreat  controversy  then  pend- 
ing, or  the  consequences  with  which  it 
was  fraught,  the  parties  at  issue,  or 
the  causes  they  respectively  advocated 
by  their  genius  and  their  swords,  it  ii 
scarcely  possible  for  human  imagina- 
tion to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  stru^le.  The  forces  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  fighting  for  republican- 
ism, under  the  name  of  liberty,  and 
threatening  the  extermination  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  a  duty  enjoined  by 
pure  reli^on.  The  Roman  Catholics 
of  English  and  Irish  descent  now  for 
the  first  time  confederated  in  war, 
contending  for  the  ascendancy  of  Ro- 
manism, under  the  cry  of  religious 
freedom  and  equality — adherents  to 
the  persecuted  cause  of  monarchy, 
sustained  in  sore  extremity  by  the 
great  mind  and  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  loyal  and  noble  Ormond— charac- 
terise a  state  of  things  unexampled 
perhaps  in  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race~*a  state  of  things  to  which  his- 
tory could  not  give  adequate  expres- 
siop,  without  becoming  animated  with 
a  spirit  resembling  that  of  poetry  or 
romance.     It  may  be  of  the  most  vitd 
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importaoce  that  the  puhlioation  of  Ri- 
nuocini*s  letters  illustrates  the  contro- 
verted story  of  such  a  period^  enables 
us  to  pronounce,  with  something  like 
authority,  where  the  truth  lies,  and 
suggests  the  political  moral  to  be  de- 
rived from  calamities  of  which  it 
teaches  us  to  understand  tfie  instru- 
ments and  the  causes. 

The  volume  in  which  these  revela- 
tions are  made,  extends  to  more  than 
five  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  It 
contains  letters  and  memoranda  of  Ri- 
nuccini  during  the  period  of  his  nun- 
ciature for  Ireland — a  period  extend- 
ing from  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1645  to  the  close  of  1649.  It  contains 
documents  illustrative  of  the  hbtory 
of  his  office,  the  instructions  pre- 
pared for  his  g^dance,  and  the  com- 
mission assigning  and  limiting  the 
authority  he  was  to  exercise.  It  con- 
tains also  a  brief  address  to  the  reader, 
and  a  bio^aphical  notice  of  the 
''Nuncio  Rmuccini,"  supplied  by  the 
editor. 

John  Baptist  Rinuccini  was  born  on 
September  15,  1592,  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  son  of  the  senator 
Camillus,  a  patrician  of  Florence,  and 
of  Virginia  de  Pier  Antonio  Bandini, 
sister  of  the  Cardinal  Octavius.  Hav- 
ing at  an  early  age  declared  his  desire 
to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
he  received  his  education  in  a  Roman 
seminary,  conducted  by  Jesuits,  and 
under  the  care  of  these  reverend  in- 
structors, made  a  rapid  and  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  his  studies.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  removed  to  Bo- 
logna, and  thence  to  Perugia,  where 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  law, 
and  in  this,  as  in  his  preliminary 
studies,  attained  high  distinction.  His 
health,  however,  suffered,  and,  al- 
though after  a  compulsory  intermis- 
sion, he  was  able  to  resume  his  intel- 
lectual labours,  he  never  recovered 
that  robustness  of  constitution  of 
which  severe  mental  exercise  had  de- 
prived him.  Recommended  by  con- 
nections, talents,  and  reputation,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  attract  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Roman  see ; 


and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  selected 
for  office  or  advancement  by  three 
pontiffii  in  succession — by  Gregory 
A  v.,  who  made  him  chamberlain  of 
honour,  and  secretary  of  the  congre- 
gation of  rites ;  by  Urban  VIII.,  who 
created  him  civil  lieutenant  of  the 
cardinal  vicar,  and  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Fermo ;  and  bv  Innocent 
X.,  who  named  him  to  the  arduous 
and  honourable  post  of  his  nuncio  for 
Ireland. 


**  For  twenty  years  this  good  shep- 
herd bad  watched  over  the  flock  con- 
fided to  him,  when  in  1645,  serious  and 
bloody  opposition  to  the  English,  from 
religious  causes,  having  arisen  in  Ire- 
land, the  people  implored,  from  the 
wisdom  and  paternal  feeling  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  that  a  nuncio  extraordinary 
should  be  sent  to  assist  them  by  his 
counsels  and  his  works,  to  strengthen 
them  in  their  Catholic  faith,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  mediate  with  the  irritated 
English,  so  as  to  tranquilisc,  if  it  were 
possible,  these  two  people ;  or,  at  least, 
to  obtain  for  unhappy  Ireland,  which 
had  only  risen  for  the  liberty  of  the  or- 
thodox faith,  and  to  maintain  its  loyalty 
to  the  Roman  See,  that  it  might  be 
treated  by  its  fellow-countrymen  with 
less  rigour,  and  not  with  the  haughtj 
severity  suited  to  an  enemy  or  a  slave. 
Distasteful  was  the  employment,  peril- 
ous and  arduous  the  enterprise ;  and  to 
the  mind  of  the  pontiff,  penetrated  as  it 
was  with  the  sense  of  its  gravity  and 
importance,  no  one  seemed  so  gifted  for 
success  as  Rinuccini,*  who,  seeing  a  large 
field  opened  for  the  exercise  of  the  apos- 
tolic ministry,  willino'ly  accepted  such  a 
laborious  office,  and  forgetful  of  his 
advanced  age  and  langruishing  health, 
set  himself  to  the  long  and  perilous 
journey.  I  have  not  proposed  to  my- 
self to  narrate  the  pains  and  the  la- 
bours he  endured  in  the  journey,  the 
snares  he  eluded,  the  privations  be  un- 
derwent, the  bitter  ana  calumnious  per- 
secutions which  the  enemies  of  the  C»- 
tholic  religion  launched  against  him. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he,  a  peaceful 
teacher  of  humane  and  religious  doc- 
trines, abhorring  by  inclination  and  his 
vow,  alt  political  contests,  vulgar  or 
popular  tumults,  and  the  din  of  arms, 
found  himself,   solely  through  seal  to 


<  There  had  been  first  chosen  to  this  office  Monsiffnor  Louis  Omodei,  a  Milanese, 
then  Clerk  of  the  closet  (3)  "Chierico  di  camera,  afterwards  Cardinal;  but,  as 
he  was  a  subject  of  Spain,  toj  avoid  the  suspicion  of  partiality,  he  was  put  aside, 
and  Monsignor  Rinuccini,  a  subject  of  Tuscany,  a  neutcal  power,  was  destined 
to  this  mission. 
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serre  the  cause  of  Christ's  Church,  en- 
taogled  in   the  civil  discnssions  of  an 
exasperated  people,    in  their  religions 
eonrocations,  in  their  warlike  counsels, 
in  their  sieves,  their  fury  of  6ght ;  and 
wherever  the  duty  to  which  he  had  con- 
secrated himself  called  him,  exposing 
his  own  life  many  and  many  a  time  to 
certain  danger.     And  if  in  the  too  un- 
equal struggle  he  did  not  bear  away 
the  complete  victory  which  the  justice 
of  his  cause  appeared  to  merit,  it  is  6e- 
eaMse  such  was  not  the  will  of  Providence, 
who  wished  to  put  the  faith  of  this  de- 
voted people  to  severer  trials  which  are 
not  even    yet    terminated.      At    length 
having  put  religious  matters  into  the 
best  state  in  his  power,  and  employed  the 
thunders  of  the    Vatican  against  those 
who  openly  opposed  themselves  to  the  mea- 
sures  necessary  for  the  re-establishing  of 
Catholicism^  as  also  against  those  who 
acted  secretly  and  underhand  in  the  oppo* 
siti9M^  he  departed,  accompanied  by  the 
tears  and  the  blessings  of  all  the  ffood 
Catholics  to  the  French  coast,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  there,  after  a  few  days  of 
rest  and  repose,  he  pursued  his  journey 
towards  Rome,  to  account  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  for  his  labours  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord.     Innocent,  who  had 
meantime  been  aware,  both  from  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  the  nuncio  himself, 
and  also  by  very  many  of  the  bishops, 
md  other  respectable  Catholic  person- 
ages in  Ireland,   of  the  negociations, 
the  labours,  and  the  vigorous  struggle 
he  had  maintained  against  the  enemies 
of  the  holy  See,  received  him  with  to- 
kens of  paternal  tenderness,  and  of  the 
amplest  satisfaction;  and  highlv  com- 
mended his  prudence,  zeal,  and  apos- 
tolic disinterestedness,  and  subsequently 
desired  to  retain  Mm  near  him  as  pon- 
tiAeal  preacher  :  but  Rinuecini  respect- 
fully declined  such  an  honour,  alleging 
the  decay  of  his  health  and  the  need  of 
repose ;  but,  in  truth,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  Cathedral, 
and  of  personally  attending  to  the  af- 
fairs of  his  long-loved  diocese,   which 
equally  sighed  to  see  again  its  much- 
loved  pastor.     In  the  month  of  June, 
1650,  ne  re-entered  Fermo,  where  the 
voluntary  pride  of  preparation,  tho  joy, 
the  exultation  of  the  people,  the  festal 
arches,  the  fire  works,  the  public  thanks- 
givbg,  and  the  manifold  demonstrations 
of  love  and  respect  towards  Giovanba- 
tista,  was  a  real  and  affecting  triumph. 
But  as  human  happiness  is  shortlived, 
and  u  closely  followed  by  grief  and 
tears,  it  was  not  long  till  this  best  pro- 
late had  an  apoplectic  ^t,  which  threat- 
eaed  instantly  to  deprive  him  of  life ; 


however  the  anxious  care  of  tho  physi« 
dans  succeeded  in  saving  him  ftom  unme* 
diate  peril,  though  not  in  restoring  him 
to  a  satisfactory  state  of  health,  and 
after  some  months,  being  newly  attacked 
in  the  same  way,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1653,  he  placidly  ceased  to 
exist,  "t 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  ardent 
champion  of  the  papacy.  We  have 
cited  the  passage  at  length,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  on  testimony  so 
authoritative  and  unsuspicious,  that  to 
the  last,  Rinuecini  retained  the  favour 
of  the  master  who  had  sent  him  into 
Ireland.  Whether  he  exasperated  or 
appeased  feuds  and  dissensions  in  our 
unhappy  country,  it  appears  certain 
that  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  procure  the  approbation 
of  the  pope,  and  hence  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  he  had  not  swerved 
culpably  from  the  line  of  duty  pre- 
scribed for  him.  We  shall  proceed  to 
show,  as  they  are  detailed  by  the  nun- 
cio himself,  what  were  the  merits  for 
which  he  was  so  highly  honoured. 

The  point  of  time  at  which  Rinue- 
cini arrived  in  Ireland  was  extremely 
critical.  It  was  at  the  moment  when 
a  peace  was  about  to  be  concluded 
between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  confederates.  We  do  not 
purpose  to  detain  the  reader  with 
statements  or  speculations  respecting 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in 
1641.  On  this  subject  we  content 
ourselves  with  citing  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  Signer  Aiazzi*s  address  to 
the  reader,  adopting,  for  the  occasion^ 
the  neutrality  or  indecision  in  which 
they  appear  to  be  written. 

"  It  must  ever  remain  uncertun  whe- 
ther in  the  struggle,  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  has  continued  with 
varied  success  between  Ireland  and 
England ;  the  former  was  the  provoked, 
or  the  provoker,  of  the  serious  distur- 
bances which  injured  both.  At  all 
events  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  year 
1641,  Ireland,  becoming  weary  of  longer 
submittting  to  the  domination  of  England, 
like  a  wild  beast  which  having  broken 
its  chain,  rushes  to  spread  destruction 
among  the  large  flocks,  rose  suddenly 
against  the  English,  not  leaving  a  town 
or  a  district  in  the  island  unstuned  bv 
their   blood;    that    blood    excited    aU 


t  Biographical  Notice,  pp.  11,  12,  &c. 
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BogkBd  to  Tengeanco,  and  ettermiiui- 
tlon  of  the  Catholic  Irtoh,  who,  being  on 
all  fides  eiiTiroiied  by  the  arms  and  the 
Airy  of  their  exasperated  masters,  paid 
dearly  the  price  of  their  iotoleranoe»  and 
were  reduced,  if  possible,  to  a  worse 
oonditioii  than  at  nrst."«— p.  I. 

Snob  is  the  statement  of  the  editor 
of  the  volome  before  us.  We  shall 
noty  in  onr  own  names*  pronounce  at 
this  moment  a  more  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  parties  whose  guilt  was 
deeper  in  provokinff  the  sanguinary 
straggle.  We  shall  merely  observe 
that  we  adopt  this  neutral  course* 
because  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
examine  the  causes  of  the  insurrection* 
and  are  unwilling  to  enter  upon  such 
an  investigation  unnecessarily. 

The  reader  is*  no  doubt*  aware* 
that*  before  the  close  of  the  year  1641* 
the  Roman  Catholic  noblemen  of  the 
Pale  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
the  defencef  as  they  alleged*  of  them- 
selves and  their  relw:ion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  confederacy  took  shape 
and  order*  established  a  government* 
adopted  a  form  of  oathj  and  set  forth 
a  declaration  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause*  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  embodied.  They  professed  alle- 
giance to  the  king*  and  alleged  that 
the  great  aim  of  their  confederacy  was 
to  achieve  religious  liberty.  "  Free- 
dom to  worship  God"  was  a  gathering 
cry  of  power*  and  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  enlisted  strong  sym- 
pathies in  the  cause  of  the  confede- 
rated chiefs.  It  aroused  and  swayed 
the  feelings  of  their  co-religionists  at 
home— and  it  ensured  a  favourable 
audience  to  them  in  the  courts  of 
Roman  Catholic  monarchs.  Among 
the  courts,  or  rather  before  all  other 
courts*  where  they  looked  for  succour* 
that  of  Rome  was  solicited  to  lend 
them  aid*  and  was  not  deaf  to  their 
supplication.  The  great  Roman  Sati- 
rist of  the  empire  had  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth*  that  man  has 
but  a  confbsed  and  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  ends  which  it  is  desirable 
he  should  pray  for — that  even  in  their 
indulgence  to  earnest  prayer  the  gods 
have  overwhelmed  rash  petitioners  in 
calamity  and  ruin.  Of  this  disastrous 
Qttult  the  poet  gives  many  signal  in- 
stances* but  none  more  striking  than— . 
oould  he  have  anticipated  the  negoda- 
tion  of  the  Irish  confederates  with  the 
pope*  and  its  pernicious  consequences — 


his  eloquence  would  have  rendered  thai 
fatal  error.  Thisparty*althoQghoneiQ 
name*  was  not  one  in  feelings  or  inte- 
rests. The  lords  of  the  Pale,  English 
by  descent,  and  in  habits,  had  little  sym- 
pathy* and*  indeed*  little  community 
of  interest  with  the  native  Irish  party^ 
or  with  those*  who*  having  adopted 
the  customs  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived*  were  regarded  as  deg«»na- 
rate  English.  The  Roman  Catholic 
lords  of  the  Pale*  although  they  united 
with  the  natives  for  a  common  object* 
were  far  from  willing  that  they  should 
be  identified  with  their  confederates* 
or  absorbed  among  them.  They  had 
for  a  long  period  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  English  government 
in  Ireland— they  were  but  recently*  at 
the  policy  of  England  became  more 
comprehensive*  deprived  of  this  inyi- 
dious  monopoly.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  first  factious  efifbrts*  in 
union  with  the  natives*  were  not  made 
in  a  spirit  of  discontent*  that  they 
could  no  longer  exclude  their  newly 
adopted  associates  from  all  share  of 
power — and  it  is  certain*  that*  beins 
taught  by  painful  experience  to  dread 
the  issues  of  a  war,  verging  into*  if 
not  constituting,  rebellion*  they  became 
earnestly  desirous  of  entering  into 
terms  of  accommodation  wiui  the 
royalists.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  ecclesiastical  and  old  Irish  party* 
and  when  they  had*  by  argument  and 
influence*  succeeded  in  neutralising  the 
opposition*  or  so  weakened  it*  that 
their  efforts  to  arrange  terms  of  peace 
were  likely  to  prove  successful*  the 
interposition  of  an  emissary  from 
Rome*  Scarampi*  retarded  their  sue- 
cess,  and  disconcerted  their  projects. 
A  cessation  of  arms  was*  howeyer* 
agreed  upon*  and  it  was  in  the  pause 
of  this  cessation  the  nuncio  Rinuccini 
arrived  in  Ireland.  The  war  between 
king  and  parliament  was  now  raging 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England.  A 
junction  between  the  royal  forces  and 
the  armies  of  the  confederates  would 
have  enabled  Ormond  to  defeat  the 
forces  of  parliament,  and  send  effec- 
tual succour  to  his  royal  master.  The 
importance  of  having  terms  of  peace 
and  alliance  speedily  adjusted  was  well 
understood  by  all  parties*  and  waa 
felt  as  it  ought  to  be  by  some  amooflr 
the  confederates.  A  spirit  of  mutoai 
forbearance*  aooommoaation»  and  oon* 
cession  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 
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and  to  prevail.  The  peace  was  about 
to  be  signed^  and  we  may  aAd,  the 
monarchy  to  be  rescued  from  destruc- 
tioDfWben  John  Baptisto  Rinuocini,  duly 
accredited  as  a  papal  nuncio,  presented 
himself  to  the  confederated  Roman 
Catholics,  at  the  council  in  Kilkenny. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
graceful  appearance,  engaging  man- 
ners, and  ready  eloquence — but  he 
was  also  a  man  of  extreme  views,  and 
much  personal  vanity.  His  religious 
convictions  were  deep  and  sincere — the 
aggrandisement  and  exaltation  of  his 
ehurch  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
aim  and  end  of  his  exertions — and  the 
means,  whatever  they  were,  by  which 
this  holy  end  could  be  attuned,  seem 
to  have  been,  in  his  judgment,  admis- 
lible. 

Before  entering  into  any  detiuls  of 
the  conduct  he  pursued  in  his  ministerial 
I  capacity  in  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  amiss 

'  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  passages 

from  the  instructions  prepared  at 
Rome  to  guide  him  in  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  entrusted.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  he  was  instructed. 
Was  to  restore  and  establish  the  public 
V  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  bring  the  people  of  Ireland, 
if  not  to  their  old  dependence  on  the 
papal  see,  at  least  under  submission  to 
the  pope  in  spiritual  matters.  The 
island,  he  was  informed,  had  been  ori- 
ginally under  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  had  continued  in  this  state  of 
subjection  until  it  was  invaded  by  the 
Northmen  and  Danes,  who  introduced 
into  certain  parts  of  the  country  their 
foul  idolatries,  while  in  the  other  parts, 
where  true  religion  was  still  main- 
tained, no  other  sovereign  than  the 
pope  was  acknowledged.  In  virtue  of 
this  sovereignty,  and  on  settled  condi- 
tions, Adrian  IV.  had  commissioned 
Henry  II.  to  invade  and  conquer  Ire- 
land, and  to  reduce  the  whole  country 
to  a  conformity  with  the  religion  of 
Rome.  The  troubles  attendant  on 
the  Reformation  commencing  with  the 
times  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  severi- 
ties inflicted  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  not  overlooked  in  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  for  the  nuncio ;  nor 
'iras  he  left  uninformed  as  to  the  cha- 
racter and  causes  of  the  movement 
to  which  Charles  I.  owed  iinally  the 


loss  of  his  crown  and  life  y  and  here,  a 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Strafford,  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  source  from  which  it  proceeds,  wa 
permit  ourselves  to  transcribe  i-^ 

"  The  Earl  of  Strafford  (Trasforth) 
was  the  first  butt  for  their  fury,  be- 
cause that,  as  being  the  most  faithful, 
constant,  and  able  minister  of  the  king, 
they  saw  him,  unwillingly,  so  near  tne 
throne,  and  wished  in  casting  down  so 
faroured  and  so  important  a  subject,  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  king's  spirit,  for  in 
yielding  to  the  first  attempt,  he  could 
more  easily  and  speedily  be  brought  to 
the  second. 

' '  For  this  cause  the  accusations  against 
the  earl  were  of  the  gravest  character, 
and  the  greatest  diligence  was  used  to 
show  him  guilty  of  treason ;  the  most  ex« 
traordinary  artifices  were  employed  for 
convicting  him,  so  that  neither  his  inno- 
cence, nor  the  wondrous  eloquence  with 
which  be  was  gifted,  and  with  which  he 
had  so  often  defended  himself,  nor  the  ar- 
guments in  his  favour,  so  ablv  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Digby,  could  avert  the 
sentence  of  death  which  the  House  of 
Lords  passed  upon  him.  The  king 
made  every  exertion  to  save  the  inno- 
cent; prayers,  menaces,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  but  none  of  his  exertions  availed 
anything,  and  in  order  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to 
sign  the  impious  sentence.  This  victim 
being  sacrificed  to  the  popular  fury,  the 
parliament  hastened  at  full  speed  to  up- 
set at  one  shock  the  royal  authority, 
and  the  CathoUo  religion.  ** 

Such  is  the  character  drawn  by  a 
cotemporary,  writing  under  the  high- 
est authority  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
of  the  statesman  whom  modem  Ro- 
man Catholics,  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
stamp,  pronounce,  '*  a  consummate 
politioBl  villain.^f 

After  an  outline  of  Irish  history 
traced  by  a  papal  hand,  there  follows 
a  description  of  the  state  in  which 
Rinuccini  would  find  his  church  when 
he  arrived  in  Ireland.  This,  as  a 
sketch  g^ven  on  so  high  authority,  the 
reader  may  not  be  unwilling  to  glaoca 
at!— 


'*  But  after  the  revolt  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  heretics  from  all  parts  of  the 


*  Nuniiatnra,  &c.  p.  40. 
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Morinoes  of  Mamtw,  Ldlii«t«r,  and 
CtoBauglit,  and  fh>m  many  parts  of 
Ulster,  tlie  profaned  churches  were 
opened  for  Catholic  worship,  their  al- 
tars were  again  raised,  the  sacred 
images  replaced  in  them  with  the  great- 
est rejoicmgs  of  the  faithful,  and  divine 
aerWce  performed  bj  the  four  archbishops 
in  the  island^  that  is  to  say,  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Tnam,  and  Cashel — these  two 
last  bare  re-consecrated  their  metropo- 
litan churches,  and  have  entered  again 
into  the  possession  of  their  episcopal 
benefices.  At  Armagh  and  at  Dublin 
they  have  hope  of  being  able  very  soon 
to  refi^ahi  their  churches,  seeing  that 
already  parts  of  the  dioceses  are  in  their 
power,  and  a  portion  of  the  income 
collected.  The  suffragan  bishops*  are 
re-established  in  their  dioceses  and 
revenues.  Many  secular  parishes  no 
longer  desire  rectors  as  they  for- 
merly did,  and  by  degrees  give  in 
the  tithes  and  an  adequate  main- 
tenance— many  even  enjov  them  fully. 
The  regulars,  who  formerly,  while  scat- 
tered t&ough  the  towns  and  in  private 
houses,  were  not  distinguishable  from 
the  secular  derey,  are  now  collected  in 
large  numbers  Into  their  monasteries, 
and  in  wearing  the  costume  of  their 
respective  orders,  occasion  not  only 
comfort  but  surprise  to  the  people,  un- 
accustomed to  see  their  distinctive  re- 
ligious habiliments.  Among  them  the 
reformed  Franciscans  exceed  in  num- 
bers the  Dominicans ;  the  Augustinians, 
the  Carmelites,  shod  and  discalciate,  the 
Capucins  and  the  Jesuits,  all  of  them 
now  to  be  found  in  Ireland ;  and  here, 
too,  after  the  recent  disturbances,  have 
betaken  themselves.someBenedictine  and 
Cistercian  monks ;  and  the  remonstrants 
and  the  regular  canons,  who  of  old  time 
had  monasteries  in  the  island,  prepare 
to  follow.  Although  for  the  present,  by 
a  particular  decree  of  the  Holy  See, 
they  are  forbidden,  for  the  avoiding  of 
disturbances,  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  revenues  of  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries of  their  orders,  without  first  ob- 
taining permission  from  Rome,  yet 
the  monks  dispersed  in  various  places, 
and  in  private  houses,  are  collected  to- 
gether, in  good  numbers,  observing 
claustral  seclusion,  according  to  the  rule 
of  St.  Clair,  which  they  formerly  pro- 
fessed. Public  processions  of  the  holy 
sacrament  have  oeen  made  with  an  in- 
niunerable  concourse  of  people,  and 
amasement  of  the  heretics.    Provincial 


chapters  of  the  w&un  of  St.  Frandt, 
St.  Dominick,  and  of  Uie  discalciate 
Carmelites,  have  been  convoked.  In 
these  are  holden  public  disputations 
and  other  proceedings  most  edifying  and 
full  of  consolation  to  the  people.  Ec- 
clesiastical causes,  although  at  present 
discussed  in  the  supreme  council,  where 
the  archbishops  again  take  their  seats, 
will  nevertheless,  by  degrees,  be  brought 
to  their  tribunals,  when  these  same  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  shall  be  able  to  re- 
side in  their  dioceses,  the  council  feeling 
it  does  not  risk  anv  censure  while  the 
ecclesiastics  themselves  are  the  judges ; 
but  it  will  be  the  business  of  your  emi- 
nence to  procure,  at  your  convenience, 
the  establishment  of  the  same  ecelesias- 
tical  tribunals.  And  having  almost  im- 
perceptibly arrived  at  the  fourth  point, 
still  more  necessary  than  the  others,  I 
will  say  that  the  establishment  in  Ire- 
land of  the  public  exercise  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  should  be  the  principal 
object  and  care  of  your  eminence.  To 
this  your  labours  and  your  thoughts 
should  be  directed,  "f 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  Rinuccini  and  the  confede- 
rates could  have  meant^  by  demanding 
the  open  exercise  of  their  religion^  in 
a  state  of  affairs  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der such  a  demand  superfluous,  had 
not  other  parts  of  the  "  Instructions" 
afforded  an  explanation  of  the  difiS- 
culty.  The  free  exercise  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  it  was  consi- 
dered to  involve,  of  necessity,  the 
concession  that  the  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land should  be  a  Roman  Catholic,^  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  should  be 
received,  and  ecclesiastical  immunity 
secured  against  infringement  or  inva- 
sion. The  nuncio  is  warned  agunst 
heartless  or  timid  ecclesiastics,  who 
would  be  contented  to  waive  the  de- 
mand for  a  lieutenant  of  their  per- 
suasion, if  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion under  a  heretical  viceroy  were 
assured  to  them,  and  he  is  advised  to 
use  his  best  diligence  and  dexterity  in 
effecting  the  changes  which  such  per- 
sons, or  any  who  irear  a  rigid  reforma- 
tion would  deprecate  and  prevent. 

To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
it  may  seem  a  matter  of  ordinary  and  un- 


*  *<  Vescovl  suffrsganei  quasi  tuttl  rioonoscono  liberamente  con  le  Dioce&i  il  loro 
pc^lo  •  le  loro  rencute." 
t  Nnnziatura,  p.  48. 
t  P.  45,  46, 1(0. 
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ol9eetkm^}6  eharaieter,  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  should  be  received  where 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
recognised;  hut  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  that 
council  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  decrees  of  Trent  respecting  points 
of  faith  were^  we  must  suppose,  re- 
ceived in  France,  but  the  decrees  re- 
garding discipline  were  peremptorily 
rejected.  They  were  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  the  Galilean  Church,  and 
subversive  of  the  authority  of  the 
goremment. 

•*  The  reasons/*  says  Dapin,  **  for 
which  the  kings  would  never  receive  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  may 
be  reduced  to  two  heads ;  first,  the  at- 
tempt upon  the  jurisdiction  of  prmces 
and  magistrates ;  secondly,  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  Of 
the  former  class,  the  following  decrees, 
among  others,  are  enumerated  by  that 
writer:  — 

"That  bishops  may  punish  the  au- 
thors and  printers  of  prohibited  books.^ 

"That  they  may  force  the  laity  to 
r^air  places  of  worship. 

"  That  they  may  change  the  wills  of 
testators. 

"  That  an  appeal  from  the  temporal 
judge  of  a  bishop  shall  be  cognizable  be- 
fore the  archbishop. 

"  That  all  clerks  who  have  received 
the  license,  although  married,  (prorided 
they  have  not  more  than  one  wife)  shall 
be  exempt  from  lay  jurisdiction. 

"That  marriages  of  minors,  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  of  the 
parents,  are  valid. 

"  That  bishops  may  punish  those  who 
marry  clandestinely,  and  all  who  assist 
at  such  marriages. 

"  That  ecclesiastical  judges  may  en- 
force their  sentences  against  laymen,  by 
seizing  theur  estates,  and  even  by  im- 
prisonment.'** 

Where  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
implied  of  necessity  the  recognition  of 
principles  like  these,  it  is  not  wonder- 
rol,  that  there  should  be  Protestants 
who  would  refuse,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics who  would  not  insist  upon  it. 

The  '^  secret  instructions,*'  of  which 
the  nuncio's  biographer  professes  to 
give  a  copy,  would  teach  us  to  place  up- 
on some  circumstances  of  Rinuccini's 


career,  an  inAerpretatMn  different  fnm 
that  which  is  ordhiarily  given  then. 
It  was  among  the  complaints  made  by 
the  confederates,  that  Rinuccini  *'  ar- 
rived at  Pirij,  where  he  shut  himself 
up  for  many  months  ;  he  never  vouch* 
safed  (I  will  not  say)  to  participate 
with  the  Queen  of  England,  anything 
touching  his  nunciature ;  but  not,  in 
the  least  degree,  to  reverence  or  visit 
her  majesty,  (save  only  one  time  upon 
the  score  of  courtesy,)  as  if  he  had 
been  sent  to  her  capital  enemy,  and 
not  to  her  own  subjects."! 

Such  was  one  of  the  complaints 
against  which  Rinuccini  was  called 
upon  to  defend  himself  at  the  papal 
tribunal.  Leland  acquits  him  of  the 
disrespect  towards  her  majesty  the 
Queen  of  England,  of  which  it  ac 
cuses  him,  and  accounts  for  his  seem- 
ing neglect,  by  an  explanation,  which, 
were  it  correct,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  held  satisfactory. 

"  It  was  justly  dreaded  by  the 
king's  friends,  that  the  presence  of 
the  nuncio  and  his  practices  with 
the  Irish  clergy,  would  prove  a 
dangerous  embarrassment  to  a  treaty 
too  long  protracted,  and  suspend,  if  not 
prevent,  the  success  expected  from  the 
confederates.  The  Queen  of  England 
would  gladly  have  detained  him  at  Paris 
until  the  Irish  treaty  should  be  con- 
cluded. He  had  intimated  a  desire  qf 
attending  her  with  the  usual  solemnity, 
and  preienting  his  credentials  in  a  public 
audience.  But  the  law  of  England  did 
not  allow  of  the  admission  of  a  foreign 
minister  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
and  council.  The  nuncio  was  too  tena* 
cious  of  the  honour  of  the  holy  see,  to 
accept  a  private  audience ;  so  that  their 
correspondence  was  carried  on  by  the 
intervention  of  the  attendants  on  each 
side.  Sir  Dudley  Wyatt  and  Dominic 
Spinola."t 

The  "  secret  instructions"  by  which 
the  conduct  of  Rinuccini  was  gover- 
ened,  would  afford  a  very  different 
explanation  from  that  assigned  or  ima- 
gined by  the  confederates.  In  the  di- 
rections given  him  as  to  the  audiences 
he  was  to  solicit  from  the  queen,  they 
were  to  be  for  the  most  part  secret. 

"  5,  These  conferences  with  the  queen 


*  Digest  of  Evidence  on  Ireland,  Vol.  II.  p.  116. 

t  Clarendon's  ffistorv  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  VIIL  p.  09. 
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Mr«  to  be  few  ftod  vdry  SMiret,  to  tl^ 
end  that  her  conrt  Biay  not  take  up  sus- 
picions, surrounded  as  she  is  by  here- 
tics, Protestant  and  Puritan,  who  are 
80  distrustful  of  the  most  trivial  things, 
that  they  fear  their  yery  shadows."* 

Rinnccini  confirms,  in  bis  Memorial 
to  the  Pope,  Leiand's  intimation  that 
he  had  not  been  honoured  with  a  pub- 
lic audience  by  the  queen.  He  ac- 
knowledges also  that  the  dignity  con- 
ferred on  him  did  not  recommend  his 
mission  to  some  of  the  Irish  party. 
"  Her  majesty,"  he  says,  "  alleged  the 
laws  of  her  country,  and  respect  for 
her  husband,  as  reasons  why  she  de- 
clined viewing  him  in  his  public  capa- 
city.*' Of  the  confederates  he  speaks 
thus: — 

'*  Boilings,  secretary  of  the  confede- 
rates, who  at  this  time  came  to  Rome, 
to  solicit  pecuniary  aid,  understanding 
that  my  election  was  made,  remained  in 
a  state  of  stupor  for  some  days,  in 
which  he  could  not  speak.  But  the 
most  certain  testimony  of  all  was  that 
cf  the  aforesaid.Father  Scarampi,  who 
having  given  notice  of  my  distinction  to 
the  supreme  council,  received  from  the 
noble  lords,  evidently  confused  by  it, 
this  brief  answer,  that  they  had  never 
jolicited  a  nuncio,  or  thought  one  neces- 
sary, inasmuch  as  he  was  himself  com- 
petent to  all  that  circumstances  might 
demand  of  him ;  that  they  had  simply 
solicited  succour  and  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  pope,  and  that  it  was  such  assistance 
they  expected."! 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
Duncio  was  intruded  infb  Ireland,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  the  confederates^ 
as  well  as  to  those  of  the  queen  and 
king.  His  office  was,  as  it  were,  a 
tribute  and  an  honour  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal section  of  theRoman  Catholic  party. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a  brief  no- 
tice of  some  of  the  **  Secret  Instruc- 
tions" by  which  he  was  to  be  guided. 

"  1.  Affirmed  the  necessity  of  his  de- 
parture on  his  mission  as  speedUy  as 
possible. 

**  2.  He  was  to  remove  all  suspicions 
from  the  French  nation,  and  was  to  as- 
sure 'the  Qaeen  of  England,  and  her 
powerful  favourite.  Signer  Germen,  of 
his  perfect  good  will  towards  the  throne 
of  England,  and  that  he  had  no  other 


duty  to  discharge  than  that  of  prop*, 
gatmg  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  re-unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  one 
religion,  which  would  bring  much  ad- 
vantage, and  increase  security  to  the 
crown.' 

*'4.  It  would  be  useful  to  discover 
with  dexterity  who  had  influence  or  au- 
thority with  the  Marques  of  Ormond, 
and  if  he  were  dependent  on  the  queen, 
to  procure  from  her  secretly  some 
letter  or  private  paper,  or  counter- 
sign, to  the  end  that,  if  he  would  not 
openly  give  up  Dublin  and  Ulster  to  the 
Catholics,  at  least  he  should  assist  them 
by  his  connivance  and  secret  councils. 

**  6.  He  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
English  Catholics  at  the  court,  whose 
faith  is  not  ardent  enough  to  overcome 
their  national  prejudices. 

<'  10.  He  must  fix  his  residence  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  supreme  council, 
and  gain  over  its  leading  men,  such  aa 
Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  taking  ^ood  care 
that  he  did  not  excite  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  other  members  of  the  council 
devoted  to  Ormond. 

.  "15.  To  stimulate  Catholics  to  cofu 
cord,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, he  shall  assure  all  those  who  pos- 
sess ecclesiastical  property,  that  it  shall 
not  be  taken  from  them. 

"  la  He  shall  cultivate  with  her  (the 
queen  *  con  essa,'not  with  'her  majesty,' 
in  these  secret  instructionns  the  lan- 
guage is  not  ceremoniously  respectftil) 
secret  conferences,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  make  use  of  prudent  and 
faithful  persons,  but  not  of  such  dis- 
tinction as  might  induce  suspicions. 

*<  19.  He  shall  exert  himself  to  defeat, 
with  subtle  industry  and  vigilance,  the 
machinations  of  certain,  who  are  desi- 
rous that  the  queen  shall  proceed  to 
Ireland ;  such  a  measure  would  have  an 
injurious  Jeffect  on  the  progress  of  the 
Catholicsl~the  more  zealous  taking  of- 
fence at  the  train  of  heretics  by  which 
she  would  be  surrounded — the  lukewarm 
finding  it  easy  to  disembarrass  them- 
selves of  (or  to  free  themselves  from) 
opinions  or  counsels  which  heretics  had 
given. 

"  20.  It  will  be  very  expedient  to  find 
out  if  the  Marquess  of  Ormond  has  any 
particular  predeliction.  He  has  a  bro- 
ther, named  Richard  Butler,  an  excel- 
lent Catholic.  Viscount  Mountgarret 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  have,  also, 
much  influence  with  him,"  &c  — p.  21. 

In  addition  to  these  instructions,  a 
memorandum  was  prepared  for  the 


*  Nunsiatnra,  &0.  p.  54  f  Kimiiatmra»  p.  895. 
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DODcloy  oontahiing  adtiM  by  which  he 
was  to  be  guided  in  his  negociations 
for  peace,  when  he  arrived  in  Ireland. 
It  is  com^hed  in  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  moderate  and  judicious 
temper — recommending,  whenever  de- 
mands were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholicsy  the  observance  of 
a  due  mean  between  inadequacy  and 
exoess.  More  should  not  be  insisted 
on,  and  less  should  not  be  accepted, 
than  was  necessary  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  his  mission.  He  was  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  forcing  the  royal 
party  to  make  terms  with  parliament* 
as  well  as  against  concessions  preju- 
dicial to  the  cause  of  the  confederates. 
Moderate,  however,  as  is  the  tone  of 
this  document,  it  is  peremptory  enough 
in  its  demands,  and  one  of  them  it 
might  appear,  would  be  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  render  accommodation  impos- 
sible. It  was,  that  "  all  the  fortresses 
in  Ireland  were  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  English  or  Irish  Catholics  ;* 
atondition*  on  which  Rinucoini  was 
directed  to  insist,  and  which  it  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  believe  any  rational  man  could 
propose,  with  the  fUntest  expectation 
that  it  would  be  granted. 

Fortified  by  such  counsels  and  in- 
structions as  these,  the  nuncio  set 
forward  on  his  mission,  and  after  some 
delays,  and  some  diplomacy  by  the  way, 
arrived  in  Ireland.  We  pass  over 
the  incidents  of  his  continental  travel- 
ling and  sojourns,  and  content  our- 
selves with  greeting  him  on  his  arrival 
on  our  own  coast,  and  on  what  seemed 
to  be,  certainly,  not  the  most  invitine 
or  hospitable  part  of  it.  On  the  16th 
of  October,  old  style,  in  the  year 
1645,  after  many  discomforts  at  sea, 
and  after  having  marvellously  escaped 
from  a  frigate,  commanded  by  a  Puri- 
tan, which  held  long  in  chase  the 
vessel  which  bore  Rinuccini  and  his 
fortunes,  the  nuncio  sailed  up  the  river 
Keomare,  then  Rilmare,  and  found 
some  rest  from  his  sufferings  in  a  shep- 
herd's hut  in  the  village,  if  it  were  a 
villa^,  of  Ardtully. 

Rinuccini  was  not  of  the  spirit  on 
which  wonders  are  lost,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accepted  proofs,  which  might 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  colder 
men,  that  his  mission  and  his  person 


were  under  the  special  protection  of 
Ood,  or  the  saints.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  written  in  the  shepherd's  hut 
at  Ardtully,  and  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal  Pamfili,  he  enumerates  proofs 
of  this  description.  His  escape  from 
the  frigate  he  naturally  ascribes  to  a 
superior  power,  but  accounts  for  this 
pious  persuasion  in  a  manner  which 
has  something  peculiar  in  it. 

**  It  was  observed,"  he  writes,  "  when 
I  provided  the  frigate,  at  Nantes,  that 
the  vessel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
of  whom  it  had  on  the  poop  a  gilded 
image,  and  from  the  fact  that  this,  in  a 
certain  sense,  o£Percd  itself  to  me,  it 
was  augured  that  the  head  of  the  church, 
on  which  all  missions  depend,  and  which 
the  sanctity  of  our  Lord  inspires  to 
establish  and  ordain  this  of  mine,  had 
wished  also  to  conduct  it  to  an  end,  and 
to  show,  on  the  fitting  occasions, 
how  weak  are  the  forces  of  hell,  in 
comparison  with  the  authority  of  the 
key8."t 

This  was  not  the  only  notification 
to  the  nuncio  of  favour  from  above. 

'*  I  will  not  decline  making  known  to 
your  eminence  another  sign  of  divine 
providence — and  it  is,  that,  having  dis^ 
covered  and  touched  land  on  the  21st 
and  22d  inst.,  it  appears  that  those  days 
were  purposely  chosen  for  an  archbishop 
of  Fermo — inasmuch  as,  on  the  21  st 
my  church  celebrates  the  feast  of  St. 
Mabilia,  one  of  the  eleven  thousand 
virgins,  whose  head  we  have  at  Fermo, 
and  we  believe,  on  conjectures  not 
lightly  grounded,  that  the  saint  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  On  the  day  after, 
the  22d,  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Philip, 
bishop  of  Fermo,  is  celebrated — and 
hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this,  my  great  predecessor,  deigned  to 
conduct  me,  himself,  to  the  place  de- 
signed for  me  as  vicar  of  God."} 

The  store  of  wonders  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  Still  higher  honour  is 
offered  to  the  nuncio. 

"  My  first  lodging  was  at  a  shepherd's 
but,  where  the  animals  also  repaired, 
and  here,  for  the  space  of  two  aays,  I 
took  not  so  much  repose  as  the  hiffbest 
consolations.  The  secretary  and  the 
others  regretted  that  we  hai  not  been 
able  to  reach  Waterford,  where  they 


•  Nunxiatura,  &c.,  p.  62. 
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■aid  I  would  bare  been  received  witb 
saitable  demonstrations,  and  witb  the 
discharge  of  all  the  artillery — ^but  I 
rejoiced  so  much  the  more  that  fortune 
had  conveyed  me  into  a  region  sterile 
and  unknown,  into  which  no  apostolic 
minister  had  ever  entered — being  per- 
suaded that  the  Lord  God  had  wished 
to  signalize  this  new  nunciature  with 
some  resemblance  to  the  great  worh  of 
redemption,  in  permitting  that  the  first 
announcement  of  it  should  be  made  to 
shepherds,  and  a  commencement  given  to 
the  apostolic  worh  within  the  walls  of  a 
stable."* 

Such  was  the  nuncio's  belief  before 
he  had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  Ireland ;  when  be  was  laying 
the  office  down*  be  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself,  perhaps,  more  mo- 
destly— although  we  can  hardly  ima- 
ging be  would  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Roman  Catholic  peer 
who  spoke  thus  of  his  escape  at  sea, 
and  of  its  consequences : — 

'*  Now,  by  way  of  digression,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  al>out  this  time,  (mid- 
summer, 1645,^  there  arrived  in  the 
west  of  Irelana,  Rinuccioi,  archbishop 
and  prince  of  Fermo,  in  quality  of 
nuncio,  sent  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth 
to  the  confederate  Catholics,  and  com- 
ing near  the  coast,  was  chased  by  a 
parliament  frigate,  commanded  by  one 
Plunkett,  but  as  he  was  ready  to  board 
him,  he  saw  his  kitchen  chimney  on  fire, 
which,  to  quench,  he  was  forced  to  lie 
bv,  and  so  gave  the  nuncio  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  the  shore,  to  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  confederate  Catholics, 
and  many  other  good  and  valuable  in- 
terest8.'*f 

At  the  time  of  Rinuccini's  arrival 
the  cessation  of  arms  previously  agreed 
upon  between  Ormond  and  the  con- 
federates was  about  to  be  merged  into 
a  peace,  a  change  which  the  nuncio 
must  have  all  the  honour,  or  the  blame, 
of  preventing.  One  of  his  letters 
■hows  how  far  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
would  carry  bim,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  he  bad  undertaken  to  maintain. 
When  Glamorgan,  from  whom  it 
would  appear,  Rinuccini  bad  obtained 
large  concessions,  was  arrested  in  Dub- 


lin, much  discontent  was  expressed  to* 
wards  the  government. 

**  The  intelligence  of  his  imprison- 
ment," writes  £eland,t  ''was  received 
at  Kilkenny  with  indignation  and  rage. 
The  more  violent  clamoured  for  arms, 
and  were  for  instantly  demanding  him 
at  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  supreme 
council  laboured  to  allay  this  flame,  but 
were  obliged  to  summon  a  new  general 
assembly,  J  &c. 

The  explanation  given  by  Rinuccini 
of  this  afnur  is  extremely  curious  and 
instructive.  "  The  more  violent,"  sud 
Leiand,  ''were  for  demanding  Gla- 
morgan at  the  walls  of  Dublin."  Let 
us  bear  the  nuncio,  and  learn  from 
him  who  it  was  by  whom  **  the  violent" 
were  instigated,  and  what  was  the  real 
end  at  which  they  aimed.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Pamfili^ 
bearing  date,  Kilkenny,  January  1^ 
1646,  the  nuncio  writes  :— 

"I  have  dilieently  informed  mysdf 
that  this  would  be  the  time  and  the  rea^ 
diest  opportunity  to  become  master  of 
Dublin,  and  with  all  the  dexterity  I 
possess,  I  endeavour  to  insinuate  this  to 
the  well-affected;  but  from  the  par- 
tiallty  of  many,  and  the  ill  will  borne  to 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  depend  voluntarily 
on  me,  it  is  necessary  that  I  proceed 
with  infinite  circumspection.  Already 
I  see  that  they  will  take  excuse  from 
the  truce  which  is  to  continue  until  the 
17 th  instant — that  they  will  allege  as  a 
ground  of  fear,  the  belief  that  the  Biar- 
quess  will  unite  with  the  Puritans,  and 
tnat,  finally,  for  the  sake  of  a  postpone- 
ment, they  will  propose  the  convocation 
of  an  assembly.  And  yet  it  is  true 
that,  with  the  soldiers  dispersed  in 
Leinster,  Dublin  could  be  besieged, 
the  city,  (which  is  almost  open)  won  in 
eight  days,  and  in  three  more  toe  castle 
could  be  taken.  § 

The  seeming  simplicity  and  uncon- 
sciousness of  evil  in  this  passage  would 
disguise,  were  it  possible,  the  perfidy  it 
discloses.  The  nuncio  desires,  not  to 
set  Glamorgan  free,  but  to  bring  Dub- 
lin under  subjection  to  the  confede- 
rates. He  insinuates  bis  purpose  with 
all  the  dexterity  he  possesses.     He  ap- 


*  Nunziatura,  p.  67. 
f  Castlehaven's  Memoirs,  p.  89. 
t  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iiL,  p.  272. 
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prebends  that  he  will  have  scruples  to 
OTercoiiie»  and  fears  to  manage.  There 
was  a  truce  m  existence*  which  must 
l>e  Tiolated  to  effect  his  purpose,  and 
the  confederates  wilU  some  of  them* 
shrink  from  the  crime  and  shame  of 
hreaking  it.  Ormond  might  be  driven 
to  desperation*  and  might  accept  terms 
of  accommodation  from  the  Puritans. 
Rinuccini's  answer  is  simple ;  it  is  the 
same  for  the  moral  as  for  the  pruden- 
tial objection  to  his  scheme :  his  answer 
is  the  prospect  of  success.  He  seems 
to  discern  rather  stupidity  in  the  con- 
federates* than  a  sense  of  honour* 
when  be  glances  at  their  anticipated 
objection  to  the  becoming  <<  truce- 
breakers."  Rinuccini*  it  is  evident* 
has  no  indisposition  to  become  one, 
providedonly  that  the  treachery  can  en- 
sure success.  If  any  thing  was  required 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  such  specula- 
tions* it  would  be  heightened  by  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Queen  of  England* 
printed  on  the  very  page  which  con- 
tains the  nuncio's  most  perfidious 
counsel*  and  breathing  out  a  spirit  of 
fidelity  to  the  sovereign  whom  he  had 
been  just  proposing  to  rob  of  a  city 
and  a  fortress*  and  against  whom  he 
hoped  to  succeed,  by  taking  foul  ad- 
vantage of  the  unguardedness  which 
rested  for  security  on  the  obligations 
of  honour  and  conscience — on  the  ces- 
sation of  arms*  to  which  soldiers  had 
pledged  themselves*  and  which  a  solemn 
oath  had  rendered  sacred.  The  sol- 
diers are  bent  on  keeping  their  engage- 
ment ;  and  it  is  the  representative  of 
the  pope  who  "  dexterously*'  counsels 
treachery*  because  an  opportunity  has 
offered  in  which*  if  perjury  and  vio- 
lence unite*  their  combined  power  may 
be  successful. 

But  this  incident  brings  another 
thing  to  light  which  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded— namelv*  that*  proud  and 
self-opinionated  as  the  nuncio  is  said  to 
have  been*  he  did  not  overrate  his  own 
dexterity.  We  have  shown  how  im- 
perfect was  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
Leland  respecting  the  whole  transac- 
tion. Carte*  wi£  all  his  diligence*  we 
find  to  have  been  equally  in  the  dark. 

"  The  news  of  that  event"  (Glamor- 
man's  imprisonment)  put  every  body  in 
Kilkenny  into  a  terrible  consternation ; 


some  cried  out '  To  arms,*  and  were  for 
immediately  besieging  Dublin,  to  free 
him.*'* 

Thus  far  extended  the  discoveries 
of  able  Protestant  historians.  They 
learned  that  there  was  a  troubled  and 
angry  movement ;  but  they  knew  not 
what  its  drift  was*  neither  had  they  any 
idea  who  was  the  secret  mover.  And 
yet*  perhaps*  they  knew  as  much  as 
was  know  to  the  great  mass  of  the  im- 
patient confederates  themselves.  Ri- 
nuncini  knew  whom  he  could  trust — 
he  and  his  confederates  knew  how 
secrecy  and  enterprize  are  to  be 
reconciled.  The  masses  were  to  be 
excited  by  them  to  take  up  arms-^ 
were  to  be  led  to  the  wiJls  of  Dublin* 
for  the  purpose*  as  they  imagined*  of 
liberating  Glamorgan;  but  once  in 
the  field*  in  battle  array*  they  were  to 
be  taught  that  a  purpose  of  greater 
moment  had  called  tnem  out*  and 
the  real  designs  of  the  nuncio  were 
to  be  disclosed  only  in  the  moment  of 
their  execution.  We  were  not  rash 
or  wrong  in  calling  this  an  instructive 
piece  of  history.  Our  only  fear  is* 
that  it  may  be  too  late  to  make  use  of 
it.  Rome  keeps  her  secrets  so  well* 
that  we  doubt  whether  she  would  have 
permitted  these  Rinuccini-revelations 
to  be  made*  unless  she  were  satisfied 
that  the  warnings  they  utter  to  Pro- 
testant states  are  tardy  enough  to 
prove  unserviceable. 

The  proceedings  of  the  nuncio*  so 
far  as  they  are  matter  of  known  his- 
tory* form  no  direct  part  of  our  pre- 
sent subject.  We  pass  over  the  events 
of  the  period  at  which  his  scheme  of 
surprising  Dublin  was  insinuated.  It 
is  known  that  the  confederates  adopted 
a  less  discreditable  policy — that  Gla- 
morgan was  liberated — a  peace  con- 
cluded* and  a  revolution  effected  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  party*  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  ecclesiastics*  and  the 
excommunications  fulminated  by  the 
nuncio.  To  the  interposition  of  Ri- 
nuccio  all  this  evil  and  the  calamities 
whicb^followed  in  its  train,  must  be  at- 
tributed. His  letters  instruct  us  that 
his  labours  to  prevent  and  disturb  the 
peace  were  arduous  and  incessant. 
Originally  there  were  opposed  to  his 
views  the  great  Anglican-Irish  body* 


*  Carte's  Ormond,  Vol.  L  p.  502. 
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•ad  A  Tery  powerful  partj  ainoiig  the 
•ooleslastics.  Oreat  nombert  among 
the  regulars  were  against  him,  and  of 
the  seculars^  too,  very  many  were 
averse  from  the  precipitancy  of  ;,hi8 
measures.  A  party  had  made  itself 
Mi  among  the  clergy*  which  distin- 
gnbhed  between  the  substance  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  shows  insisted  on 
by  Romanism.  Security  for  the  free- 
dom of  worship*  and  for  their  personal 
advantages*  would  have  contented 
them ;  and  the  public  display  which 
the  nuncio  regarded  as  essential  did 
not  seem  to  them  an  object  commen- 
surate to  the  hazards  of  rebellion  or 
civil  war.  These  **luke-warm  and 
timid,"  as  he  styled  them*  Rinuccini 
had  to  animate*  or  persuade*  or  terrify* 
into  participation  with  him  in  his  ruin- 
ous enterprises.  But  for  his  interfe- 
rence* they  would  have  continued  in 
connection  with  the  moderate  party  of 
the  confederates,  and  have  so  strength- 
ened it*  as  to  have  assured  its  perma- 
nent ascendancy  in  the  council  and 
over  the  people; — the  royal  cause 
would  have  been  successful  in  Ire- 
land— England  would*  in  all  human 
probability*  have  been  preserved  from 
a  foul  crime ;  and  the  tears  of  blood* 
which  Ireland  wept  over  the  visitation 
of  Cromwell's  desolating  career*  had 
been  spared  her. 

Proof  was  scarcely  needed  that  the 
king's  cause  was*  in  the  judgment  and 
affections  of  the  nuncio  secondary  to 
that  of  his  own  religion.  This  was 
DO  more  than  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  ;  and  would  not*  in  any 
degree,  lessen  our  confidence  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  by  whom  such  a  predi- 
lection was  fairly  acted  on  and  avowed. 
We  would  know  the  extent  to  which 
our  confidence  should  be  given*  and 
within  the  limits  which  prudent  cir- 
cumspection had  assigned,  might  still 
trust.  Circumstances  would  be  essen- 
tially changed*  if  the  distinction  drawn 
by  any  functionary  between  church 
and  king  was  not  that  of  degree*  but 
of  opposition — not  that  of  flriit  and 
second*  but  of  for  and  against ;  and 
this  last  appears  to  have  been  the  dis- 
tinction recognized  by  the  nuncio. 
One  of  the  passages  in  which  he  de- 
clares himself  on  this  subject*  is  too 
important  to  be  overlooked*  or  wholly 


omitted^    W«  fhill  trtasoribf  a  iptf^ 
tion  of  it. 

"  And,  therefore,  I  am  not  unwflling 
to  believe  that  in  considering  the  subject 
of  religion,  which  grows  and  improves 
in  contradiction,  the  destruction  of  th# 
king  would  be  more  useful  to  the 
Irisn.  In  that  case,  a  union  of  the 
whole  people  would  immediately  follow, 
to  resist  the  forces  of  parliament ;  and 
by  creating^  from  among  themselves  a 
CJatholic  chief,  or  viceroy,  they  would 
adjust,  according  to  their  own  views, 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  without  danger  of 
being  molested  in  the  execution  of  their 
designs  by  the  pretensions  of  Protes- 
tants, or  their  adherents.  Nor  am  I 
moved  by  the  apprehension  ordinarily 
entertained  of  a  sanguinary  war  waged 
against  Ireland  by  king  and  parliament 
united,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  is  not 
so  destitute  of  men,  that  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  subsidies,  it  could  not  defend 
itself  against  very  groat  armies.  la 
this  case  also,  it  would  so  move  the 
compassion  of  our  Lord  and  of  other 
princes,  that  as  Christianity  would  not 
have  then  an  enterprise  more  merito- 
rious and  important  than  this,  the 
peopio  might  stand  assured  that  they 
would  never  be  abandoned  by  the  piety 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  bv  the  engagement 
of  Christian  persons.*  ..."  And 
in  fine,  who  can  be  persuaded  that  the 
Holy  See,  already  the  patron  of  this 
kingdom,  can  endure,  that  at  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  Europe,  it  shall  lose 
a  glory  so  treat  as  that  of  having  8u«- 
tained,  in  the  face  of  ocean,  ancT  of  a 
new  world,  among  so  many  accidents, 
the  Catholic  faith — and  not  emnloy 
forces  here  to  maintain  it  for  ever  ?*  * 

Such  a  persuasion  acquiring  a 
mastery  over  the  nuncio's  mind,  may 
serve  to  render  his  conduct  intelli- 
gible* and  to  show  that  a  line  of  con- 
duct which  led  to  the  most  disastrous 
results*  and  which  seemed  to  be  traced 
out  by  passion  and  caprice*  may  have 
been  prescribed  by  a  baleful*  although 
consistent*  policy.  Ruin  to  the  royal 
cause  was  a  means  to  a  desirable  end, 
and  it  was  therefore  good  to  permit^ 
if  not  accomplish  it.  There  are  other 
incidents  in  the  nunciature*  which  this 
aversion  from  the  royal  cause*  shared, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be*  by  the  nun- 
cio's superiors*  may  serve  to  explain. 
He  is  said  to  have  tempted  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond  by  the  offb*  of  a 
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crown — he  is  said  to  have  engaged  in 
clandestine  correspondence^  even  with 
the  Puritan  party.  All  this  is  credi- 
ble— all  is  intelligible — on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  thought  it  would  be  ser- 
ficeable  to  his  cause  that  the  rojal 
cause  should  be  ruined.  Carte  and 
O'Connor  both  assert  the  fact,  that 
he  had  tempted  Ormond.  The  former 
sajs:— 

••  He  told  Cardmal  Pamfili,  in  his 
letter  of  May  3,  the  only  way  of  apply- 
bg  to  a  person,  who,  by  the  humanity 
of  his  temper,  the  winning  manner  of 
his  address,  and  his  exquisite  talents  of 
insinuation,  gained  an  ascendancy  oyer 
all  that  knew  him,  was,  by  offering  him 
the  assistance  of  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  for  what  purposes  he  pleased, 
and  to  any  ambitious  views  that  might 
be  suggested  to  him,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  royal  family."* 

The  letter  alluded  to  here  we  have 
not  found  in  the  collection  published 
by  Aiazzi — but  in  another  paper,  which 
appears  in  the  collection,  entitled, 
**  Relazione  del  Reg^o  d'Irlanda,  1 
Marzo,  1646,**  there  is  a  strong  confir- 
mation of  Carte*s  statement.  In  this 
**  Relazione,"  after  speaking  of  Or- 
mond*8  great  and  engaging  qualities, 
and  imputing  his  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses to  a  purpose  of  engaging  the 
adherents,  thus  attached  to  him,  m  an 
enterprize  for  the  crown,  the  nuncio 
proceeds  t— 

**  I  have  not  ceased  to  urge  earnestly 
with  those  who  can  report  my  words  to 
him,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
him  to  declare  himself  Catholic,  than  to 
pass  over,  as  the  rumour  runs,  to  the 
Puritan  party.  By  adopting  this  last 
resolution,  he  never  can  escape  the  in- 
famy which  follows  degenerating  in  reli- 
gion, nor  the  other  of  showin;;  to  the 
world,  by  entering  into  accommodation 
with  the  king's  enemies,  that  he  had 
never  been  faithful  to  his  Majesty. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  declaring 
himself  Catholic,  independently  of  the 
merit  of  turning  to  the  true  faith,  he 
would  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  and  of  all  the  other  princes, 
sod  could  secure  himself  of  adhe- 
rents in  this  kingdom,  for  his  ends,  of 
what  kind  soever  they  were,  on  titles 


much  more  legitimate  and  honoured. 
Let  it  not  cause  surprise  to  your  emi^ 
nence  that  I  seek  to  insinuate  to  the 
marquis  a  holy  resolution,  by  arguments 
founded  on  interest,  because  it  appears 
certain  to  me,  that,  without  the  especial 
grace  of  God,  his  mind  cannot  be  gained 
by  another  mode  of  access. '*f 

The  nuncio  might  have  pleaded  pre- 
cedent in  favour  of  his  method  of  con- 
version, and  of  the  economy  with 
which  he  would  have  reserved  his 
temporal  offers,  if  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences at  his  command  were  likely  to 
prove  effectual.  In  that  great  model 
of  temptation  which  the  Scriptures 
have  preserved  for  us,  we  find 
Rinuccini  was  anticipated.  It  was  at 
his  last  temptation  the  Devil  [said, 
**  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship."  But  in 
truth,  the  nuncio  did  not  ''  know  his 
man."  We  remember  the  reply  of  an 
Irish  witness,  a  poor  old  woman,  to 
her  cross-examiner,  who  was,  we  be- 
lieve, Mr.  O'Connell — **  You  can  un- 
derstand the  roguery  well  enough, 
but  you  can*t  understand  the  honesty." 
Rinuccini  seems  to  have  laboured 
under  a  similar  deficiency.  He  could 
penetrate,  with  a  keen  and  searching 
spirit,  the  miuds  and  views  of  men  of 
his  own  mould  and  temper ;  but  he 
had  no  sympathies  with  Ormonde, 
disinteredness  and  purity  of  character 
like  that  great  man's  was  a  mystery 
to  him.  O'Connor's  notice  of  the 
disgpraceful  offer  and  its  effects  should 
not  be  omitted— 

**  One  of  these  vile  transactions  which 
disgusted  him(Ormond)and  inspired  him 
with  a  degree  of  hatred  to  many  of  the 
professors  of  our  religion,  was,  that  the 
nuncio  offered  him  a  bribe  if  he  would 
become  a  Catholic — he  offered  him  tht 
Crown  of  Ireland,  and  the  assistance  of 
all.the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe."! 

Beside  the  revelations  made  bv  the 
nuncio  in  his  own  person,  the  **  Nun- 
ziatura"  contains,  in  an  appendix, 
some  remarkable  communications  from 
Rome.  We  shall  cite  a  few  passagee 
from  them.  In  one  of  the  papers  ad- 
dressed to  the  nuncio,  in  which  the 
thought  of  an  alliance  with  the  Scot- 


*  Carte's  Ormond,  vol.  L,  p.  559* 
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tish  army  in  Ireland  is  presented  to 
him,  there  is  reasoning  on  the  propo- 
sition.     It  is  to  the  following  effect — 

"Tour  highness  will  see  that  the 
French  treaties  all  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Scottish  party,  with  a  view  to  the 
keeping  up  a  continued  war  In  England ; 
and  although  in  one  respect  it  would 
seem  that  this  may  be  of  much  service 
to  the  movements  in  Ireland,  ^et  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  unite  the  arms  of  the 
Catholics  with  those  of  the  Scotch  who 
are  in  the  island,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
probable  hope  of  being  able  to  chase 
them  out  of  the  places  they  now  occupy, 
and  of  liberating  the  whole  kingdom 
from  heretic8.'*b 

What  an  illustration  of  the  well- 
known  note  in  the  Rheimish  Testa- 
ment on  the  text  of  rooting  up  the 
tares  I  And  what  an  unsuspicious 
testimony  to  the  policy  said  to  have 
been  pursued  in  the  French  Cabinet, 
by  the  two  Cardinal  ministers  in  suc- 
cession, by  Richelieu,  who  stirred  up 
Scotland  to  war,  and  encouraged 
0*Neil  to  rise  in  rebeUion  in  Ireland, 
and  by  Mazarin,  who  appears  to  fol« 
low  out  the  plans  of  his  predecessor, 
in  strengthening  the  arms  of  Scotland, 
if  he  did  not  also,  through  the  Pope 
and  Rinnccini,  tamper  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  extract  more  from  these  papal 
documents.  It  is  one  which  may 
serve  to  show  the  jealousy  with  which 
Rome  guards  its  rights.  In  one  of 
the  dedarations  made  by  the  eccle- 
siastics in  Ireland,  it  was  that  in  which 
the  authors  and  favourers  of  the  peace 
of  1646  were  pronounced  perjurers, 
the  words  "pro  rege  et  pro  patria" 
were  detected.  Although  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  success 
attendant  on  the  nuncio's  exertions, 
had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Pope,  and  induced  him  to  grant  a 
supply  of  money,  yet  the  indiscretion 
of  acknowledging  that  exertions  were 
made  "for  king  and  country"  was 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Accordingly, 
the  document  in  which  the  unhappy 
expression  was  found  was  brought 
before  a  council,  held  in  the  presence 
of  his  holiness,  and  the  nuncio  was 
thus  mildly  reprimanded — 

**Thi8  paper  is  subscribed  by  your 


eminence,  and  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  island,  and  it 
has  appeared  to  his  holiness,  &c.,  that 
you  have  thus  departed  from  your  in- 
structions, because  that,  although  there 
was  here  no  intention  to  maintain  Irish 
rebels  against  the  king,  but  simply  to 
assist  in  securing  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  whilst 
it  seems  also  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  power  can  be  of  profit  to  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  yet  following  up  tho 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  stile  of  the 
apostolic  see,  it  has  not  seemed  well 
that  nuncios  or  other  ministers  aposto- 
lic should  make  or  consent  to  public 
declarations  from  which  it  should  or 
might  appear  that  the  apostolic  see 
lauds  or  assents  to  declarations  of 
Catholic  subjects  respecting  the  de- 
fence or  conservation  of  the  state,  or 
the  person,  of  a  heretic  king.  Your 
eminence,  therefore,  has  to  guard 
against  similar  writings,  declarations, 
and  acts,  to  the  end  that  the  enemies 
of  the  apostolic  see,  or  those  who  have 
little  love  for  it,  do  not  take  occasion,  to 
calumniate  it,  and  to  pronounce  it  es- 
tranged from  the  maxims  it  has  ever 
invariably  followed.** 

A  calumny  to  s^  that  Rome  would 
not  disapprove  of  Catholics  expressing 
their  resolution  to  make  war  or  peace 
for  the  intarests  of  tho  Catholic  faith  and 
**  for  king  and  country  1  V*  The  reader 
may  remember  a  case  of  recent  occur- 
rence, which  proves  very  decidedly 
that  Rome  has  not  altered  her  tone 
since  the  days  of  Rinuncini.  We  al- 
lude to  the  tifhiT  of  the  Bishop  of 
Malta,  and  his  negociations  with  the 
papal  see  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  qualification  oath.  The  re- 
sult was,  that,  acting  by  advices  from 
Rome,  the  bishop  declined  taking  the 
oath,  and  thus  forfeited  his  place  in 
the  privy  council. 

We  must  return  to  Rinuccini.  His 
sanguine  expectations  at  first  setting 
out  on  his  mission  seem  heightened  bj 
the  circumstances  of  his  arrival  on 
our  coast,  but  appear  to  have  lost 
something  of  theur  florid  character 
after  he  had  his  introductory  interview 
with  the  confederates  at  Kilkenny. 

He  does  not  appear  well  pleased 
with  his  reception,  while  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  difficulty  of  his  position 
inspires  him  with  the  prudence,  if  he 
did  experience  a  feeling  of  dissatisfitc- 
tion,  to  conceal  it«     He  soon  turned 
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his  attention  from  tbe  demands  of  his 
own  personal  dignity,  to  observe  the 
l^oceedings  of  the  'council,  and  found 
them  onsteadj  and  discouraging.  Much 
diyersit/  of  opinion  every  day  showed 
itself. 

"  Weariness,  interest,  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  funds,  and  respect  for  the 
king,  inclined  many  to  the  peace  pro- 
posed by  Glamorgan,  of  which  Scarampi 
nad  already  written  to  him,  while  tbo 
clergy,  for  the  greater  part,  placing 
little  reliance  on  the  king,  and  believing 
that  if  the  dissensions  of  their  captains 
were  remedied,  they  could  soon  chase 
the  enemy  out  of  the  kingdom,  gave 
their  voices  for  war." — p.  74. 

In  aid  of  thb  latter  party,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  former,  the  nuncio  ap- 
pears to  have  exerted  himself  strongly. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  he 
employed  to  dissuade  the  confederates 
from  consenting  to  a  peace,  and  speaks 
stronely  of  his  assiduity  in  disseminat- 
bg  his  opinions. 

"I  do  not  cease,**  he  says,  *'to  make 
all  possible  exertion  with  all  men,  and 
have  already  won  over  to  my  party  nine 
bishops,  whom  I  find  here  in  Kilkenny, 
who,  convoked  in  my  presence,  have 
biened  a  protest  to  be  made  in  the  coun- 
cil, when  things  reach  near  their  termi- 
nation.'*—p.  78. 

His  hopes,  however,  were  not  very 
strong  that  be  should  be  able  to  pre- 
vail s^nst  the  general  wish  for  peace, 
an  oncomfortable  state  of  mind  for 
one,  who,  in  little  more  than  three 
months  after  his  first  reception  at  the 
council,  expressed  the  persuasion,  al- 
ready cited,  that  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart,  that  of  the  church,  would  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  king's  ruin. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  he  succeeded  in 
efiecting,  but  he  pulled  down  his  own 
cause  with  it. 

The  nuncio's  report  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  the  pope,  after  his  return 
from  Ireland,  explains,  in  its  opening 
paragraphs,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  keep- 
ing the  confederates  steady  to  rebel- 
lion.    We  shall  cite  them : — 

**  Amon^  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
from  time  unmemorial,  there  have  been 
two  adverse  factions.  The  one,  that  of 
the  old  Irish,  who  although  dispersed 
through  all  the  four  provinces  of  the  king- 
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dom,  are  yet  most  numerous  in  Ulster, 
where,in  a  manner, they  seem  to  have  then* 
head  quarters,  since  there  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
carried  on  a  lons^  war  for  them  with  tbe 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbe  other  may  be 
colled  that  of  the  old  English  (a  race 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IL,  the  fifth  king  after  William 
of  Normandy,  who  conquered  Ireland,) 
and  80  called  in  distinction  from  the  new 
English,  who  since  came  in  with  the 
heresy ;  and  as  they  have  mixed  their 
blood  with  the  Irish  in  the  above  men- 
tioned colonies,  scattered  more  particu- 
larly in  Munstcr  and  Leinster,  they 
are  also  called  the  new  Irish,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  old.  They  main- 
tain a  continual  intercourse  with  the 
English,  by  matrimonial  and  other  con- 
nexions. These  two  factions  are  op- 
posed to  each  other  principally  from  the 
following  causes :  The  old  Irish,  fi;reatly 
averse  to  heresy,  are  so  also  to  the  rule 
of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
refused  to  accept  the  investiture  of  ec- 
clesiastical property  offered  to  them 
since  the  kings  apostatized  from  the 
church ;  the  others,  enriched  with  the 
possessions  of  the  monasteries,  and  thus 
attached,  no  less  by  obligation  than  by 
interest,  to  the  king,  wish  for  and  desire 
nothing  except  the  ag^andizement  of 
the  throne,  respect  no  laws  save  those 
of  the  kingdom,  are  altogether  English 
in  feeling,  and,  from  their  coiistant  in<« 
tercourse  with  heretics,  less  jealous  of 
religious  differences.  It  appears  that 
nature  in  them  adds  to  the  diversity  of 
customs ;  the  new,  being  for  the  most 
part,  short  in  stature,  quick-tempered, 
and  of  very  subtle  wit ;  but  the  old  of 
g^at  size,  simple-minded,  unpolbhed  in 
their  mode  of  life,  and,  |^erally  speak* 
ing,  of  slow  understandings,  and  of  less 
dexterity  in  affairs  of  business.  Both 
regard  the  other  with  rancorous  eyes, 
and  are  in  constant  fear  of  each  other's 
increase.    During  my  time  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  Catholic  army  was  in  the 
ands  of  the  two  generals,  Owen  O'Neil 
and  Thomas  Preston,  the  latter  of  the 
new,  the  former  of  the  old  party,  rivals 
not  onljT  by  nature,  and  from  the  heat 
of  parties,  but  exasperated  in  their  ri- 
valry from  having  served  together  in  the 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  having  always 
shown  a  mutual  aversion." — ^p.  392. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  devote 
some  portion  of  this  article  to  a  review 
of  the  nuncio's  papers,  considered  un- 
der a  political  aspect,  and  as  they  may 
suggest  counsel  or  warning  for  our 
gmdance  in  the  "  evil  days  on  which 
we  have  fallen.  We  feel  that  we  dare 
not  now  engage  in  it*    The  limits  of 
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our  space  forbid ;  and  the  conviction 
tbatf  if  we  entered  upon  such  a  review, 
we  ought  not  to  leave  it  incomplete. 
We  are  disposed,  also,  to  believe  that 
the  reader  will  gladly  accept,  in  pre- 
ference to  our  lucubrations,  some  se- 
lections from  the  nuncio*s  correspon- 
dence. 

The  first  great  success  which  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  his  views  was  the 
victory  won  by  the  generals  O'Neil 
at  Benburb,  over  the  Scottish  forces. 
He  communicates  this  great  event  with 
natural  exultation  in  his  letter  of  June 
14,  to  Cardinal  Pamfili,  and  takes 
ffood  care  not  to  omit  a  due  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  pope's  part  in  the  suc- 
cess. Even  his  own  share  is  mode- 
rately remembered— 

'*  Ever  be  glory  to  God»  and  to  the 
most  holy  thoughts  of  our  Lord.     It 


has  pleased  Providence  to  accept  my 
diligent  efforts  to  reconcile  the  generals 
0*Neil  in  Ulster,  and  my  constant  reso- 


lution that  that  province  should  be  first 
assisted  from  the  funds  granted  by  the 
pope." — p.  135. 

To  the  pope  he  writes— 

'*  At  a  time  when  the  dangers  of  this 
poor  kingdom  were  most  formidable, 
the  arms  and  the  aids  of  your  holiness 
have  effected  in  Ulster  the  slaughter  of 
almost  the  whole  Puritan  army.  I  can 
scarcely  restrain  my  self  in  exulting  over 
such  a  triumph — ^fVom  appearing  pros- 
trate at  your  feet,  and  laying  down  be- 
fore vour  throne  forty  ensigns  and  the 
standard- general  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  Deign  to  permit  that,  on 
bended  knees,  I  may  glory  in  having 
been  an  instrument  to  make  the  name  of 
your  holiness  resound  with  so  much 
applause  on  this  extreme  confine  of 
Christendom,  and  that  I  proclaim  my 
ardent  desire  that  the  trophies  of  vour 
pontificate  may  be  more  glorious  still  at 
the  other  extreme  of  the  earth,  against 
the  Ottoman  forces,  "-—p.  236. 

This  victory  of  June  5, 1646,  which 
the  nuncio  regarded  as  miraculous, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  all  the 
effect  he  anticipated  from  it.  The 
peace,  which  he  so  strenuously  op- 
posed, was  concluded ;  and  the  nun- 
cio thus  announces  to  the  pope  the 
determination  to  which  he  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  his  party  had  come  in 
consequence — 

-    **  Koiwithstaoding  the  happy  course 


of  victories  obtained  by  the  arms  and 
protection  of  your  holiness,  the  supreme 
council  has  decided  on  publishing,  under 
pretence  of  the  failure  of  aids,  the 
peace,  for  some  time  treated  of  and 
settled.  The  clergy,  not  seeing  in  it 
any  security  for  the  Catholic  religion,, 
send  to  the  feet  of  your  holiness  the 
Dean  of  Fermo,  my  auditor,  to  notify 
the  resolution  they  have  adopted  of  not 
adhering  to  the  peaoe,  and  implore  that 
more  than  ever  you  will  continue  to 
them  the  powernil  patronage  of  the 
holy  see.  As  regards  my  office  here,  I 
most  humbly  supplicate  your  holiness 
not  to  consider  so  much  the  injuries 
which  the  few  may  occasion  in  the 
island,  as  the  constant  will  of  the 
greater  part  to  sustain  with  their  livea 
and  blood  the  free  and  secure  exercise 
of  religion.** — p.  157. 

This  communication  was  made  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1646  ;  on  the  12th 
of  the  September  following  the  nuncio 
announced  to  the  Cardinal  Pamfili 
some  movements  of  the  Ormond  party 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  main- 
tain the  royal  cause  in  the  new  emer- 
ffency.  Their  professed  purpose  was, 
he  says,  ''  to  defend  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  serve  the  king  and  country 
by  a  secure  peace."  This  profession 
does  not  satisfy  Rinuccini  and  he  ob« 
serves — 

"  If  the  clergy  have  the  supplies,  (de- 
nari),  your  eminence  may  rest  assured 
that  a  moment  will  come  for  extinguish- 
ing this  faction,  and  purging  the  whole 
kingdom  of  heresy." — ^p.  158. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  nuncio 
appears  to  have  discovered  that  pecu- 
niary assistance  might  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  country.  The  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  latent  wealth 
of  the  people  is  worth  being  transcribed. 
In  a  letter  written  in  cypher  to  Cardi- 
nal Panzurola,  bearing  date  December 
28,  1647,  he  writes— 

**  They  say  that  the  country  b  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  that  every  body  finds 
himself  again  a  beggar;  and  yet  in 
this  autumn,  when  the  Baron  of  Inchi- 
quin  made  perquisitions  in  two  counties 
of  Munster,  he  found  contributions  of 
more  than  100,000  crowns ;  whence  it  is 
clear  that  the  bad  government  of  the 
Catholics  is  the  reason  why  money  is  not 
found,  &c."— .  p.282. 

This  year  of  1647  had  been  one  of 
success  to  the  nuncio.    His  party  had 
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greatly  increased — the  Orniond  party 
had  been  ghaken  and  diminished. 
Church  censures  had  had  not  less  than 
their  due  effect  on  8ome>  and  national 
prejttdicesy  and  pride,  and  hatred,  had 
oe^  inflamed  and  encouraged.  Yet 
the  successes  appear  to  nave  heen 
dearly  purchased.  They  were  successes 
under  which  the  victorious  party  was 
fast  wasting  away.  In  his  view  of  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  for  the  year  1647» 
the  nuucio  says-* 

"  I  find  that  in  four  things  there  is  a 
notahle  change.  1,  the  ^eater 'scarcity 
of  money ;  2,  the  great  merease  of  dis- 
sensions ;  8,  the  loss  of  some  places  in 
Monster;  4,  the  poverty  of  places  ill- 
treated  in  the  incursions  of  enemies,  or 
in  the  marches  and  halts  of  our  own 
party."-^.  287. 

It  was  about  this  time  he  declared 
the  opinion  which  he  had  long  enter- 
tained, in  &vonr  of  a  union  with  the 
Scottish  forces.  The  letter  express- 
ing this  persuasion  bears  date  January 
5,  1648— 

"  Since  the  time  when  the  dissensions 
of  these  kingdoms  were  found  to  increase, 
the  generiu  of  the  Scotch  in  Ulster  has 
manifested,  by  divers  signs,  a  disposition 
to  unite  with  the  Catholics  aeamst  the 
English.  The  Lords  0*Neil  mcline  to 
bear  [him  favourably,  and  1  feel  they 
will  influence  the  supreme  council  to 
assent.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion 
that  this  would  be  the  better  fortune  for 
onr  party,  because  that,  besides  being 
osefal  for  the  dissensions  between  the 
countries,  it  will  follow  that  these 
Ulster  men,  so  hated  in  other  provinces, 
will  return  into  their  country  with  ho- 
nour and  profit;  and  thereafter  there 
will  be  a  hope  of  passing  into  Scotland, 
and,  with  such  an  opportunity,  carrying 
thither  the  Catholic  religion.  It  would 
seem  that  Ireland  never  can  have  peace 
unless  she  carry  the  war  into  the  abodes 
of  another ;  and,  should  this  affair  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  take  care  that  the  league 
be  made  with  the  best  advantage  to  re- 
ligion, of  which  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit."—p.  286. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Cardinal  Panzirola.  The  fortunes 
of  the  nuncio  and  his  party,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  soon  began  to  alter. 
He  was  capable  of  doing  vast  mis- 
chief to  those  whom  he  opposed ;  but 
he  rendered  no  permanent  service  to 
the  party  which  gave  itself  up  to  his 


guidance.  His  power  declined  with 
his  successes ;  and  his  spiritual  cen- 
sures lost  much  of  their  authority 
and  effect,  when  the  arm  of  flesh 
failed  to  sustam  his  cause  in  the  field. 
Men*s  hearts  became  excommunica- 
tion-proof when  papal  thunders  fell 
innocuously  on  theur  temporal  inte- 
rests ;  and  the  nuncio,  who  saw  armies 
broken  up,  and  general  officers  de- 
serted, wnen  he  fulminated  hb  ex- 
communications against  the  approvers 
of  the  first  peace,  was  forced  to  be- 
take himself  to  flight  before  the  storm 
he  raised  in  thun(fering  rashly  a^nst 
the  second.  We  shall  attend  him  to 
the  coast  in  his  rapid  retreat,  and 
would  part  from  the  dignified  fugitive 
in  peace  and  good  will,  if  he  had  the 
merit  of  leaving,  or  wishing  to  leave 
peace  and  good  will  behind  him ;  but, 
true  to  his  ^intractable  disposition,  he 
lefit  his  excommunications  heavy  on 
the  consciences  of  those  whose  scruples 
taught  them  to  lament  them,  and  thus 
covered  the  last  hours  of  some  of  the 
most  pious  members  of  his  church 
with  darkness  and  dismay.  The 
nuncio  appears  to  have  cared  little 
for  all  these  things.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  sublime  insensibility  to  the 
evils  he  brought  upon  an  unhappy 
kingdom  and  party.  The  sense  of 
responsibility  lay  light  on  him ;  and 
the  disengagement  of  mind  in  which 
he  amuses  himself  with  natural  phe- 
nomena, when  leaving  a  country  on 
which  he  had  inflicted  almost  irrepa- 
rable injuries  and  wrongs,  is  not  less 
characteristic  than  the  confidence  with 
which  he  enumerates  the  supernatural 
intimations  of  success  by  which  he 
thought  he  was  saluted  on  his  first 
coming  to  our  shores.  This  passage 
shall  be  our  last  selection.  It  is  found 
in  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  his 
flight  to  Galway : — 

*'  My  first  care  was  to  place  all  my 
effects  in  security.  With  good  guides 
I  then  proceeded  towards  the  confines 
of  Connaueht,  to  the  house  of  Terence 
Cofi;h1an.  The  prudence  of  this  man, 
and  his  voluntary  abstinence  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  endeared  him  to  all  parties, 
and  I  much  enjoyed  his  conversation, 
from  the  many-  proofs  I  saw  of  his  sin- 
gular partiahty  towards  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  heard  one  evening  that  on 
the  following  day  Preston  was  to  pass 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Visoount  Dillon's 
troops;  he  at  once  came  to  tell  me; 
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nor  was  I  quicker  in  deciding  to  go  than 
Coghlan  was  eager  to  nrge  me  to  it.  I 
immediately  mounted  horse,  with  my 
party,  and  favoured  by  the  night,  which 
m  these  latitudes  is  very  bright,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  a  strongly  fortified  house  on 
the  river.  The  flight  and  anxiety  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  some  among  us 
from  observing  the  brightness  of  the 
northern  nights,  and  never  having  seen 
the  twilight  darken  and  glide  along  the 
level  of  the  horizon,  they  enjoyed,  even 
while  on  their  flight,  the  study  and  the 
investigation  of  those  dogmas  which 
they  had,  in  early  days,  learnt  on  the 
celestial  globe."— p.  425. 

There  is  something  very  naive  in 
the  composore  which  could  dictate 
expressions  like  these  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Flying  from  the  ruin  his 
schemes  had  wrought,  leaving  the 
enemies  of  his  cause  in  power*  and 
its  faithful  and  pious  adherents  suf- 
fering under  afflictions  which  he 
had    wickedly    caused,    and    cruelly 


refused  to  mitigate,  he  can  expatiate 
at  his  ease  in  enjoyment  of  the  night 
heavens,  unreproached  by  remem- 
brances which  would  sadden  less  cul- 
tivated malefactors.  Some  men  are 
gifted  with  a  singular  firmness  and 
intrepidity  in  contemplating  the 
sufferings  of  others,  although  they 
themselves  may  have  caused  them. 
Rinuccini  seems  to  have  enjoyed  this 
unenviable  distinction.  As  was  said 
of  a  British  minister  by  one  whose 
wit  was  often  only  the  instrument  of 
wisdom,  Rinuccini  <'was  ignorant  of 
all  moral  fear — there  is  nothing  hu 
would  not  undertake — he  would  per- 
form the  operation  for  the  stone — 
build  St.  Peter's,  or  assume,  without 
ten  minutes'  notice,  the  command  of 
the  channel  fleet ;  and  no  one  would 
discover,  by  his  manner,  that  the 
patient  had  died — the  church  tumbled 
down — and  the  channel  fleet  been 
knocked  to  atoms." 
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STRAT   LEAFLETS   FROM    THE   OERMAN   OAK. — SEVENTH    DRIFT. 

Vbt  %w6i  WLnxtifi  o(  ibt  l^asUor  of  l3rot<n(ttt,  (n  JSealanir. 

tCBSLLIHO. 

^*  The  event  described  in  this  poem  is  recorded  in  the  chorch-book  of 
Drottning,  from  which  it  was  copied  and  first  communicated  to  the  German 
public  by  Professor  Steffens.**— AT.  Klauer-Klattowshi,  Ballads  and  Romances, 
London:  1837. 

My  life  wastes,  and  my  heart,  except  for  sighs. 

Hath  grown  as  toneless  as  a  broken  lute. 
The  pleading  Image  looks  into  mine  eyes. 

And  mutely  bids  me  rest  no  longer  mute. 
O  Heaven  I  O  Earth !  ye  witnessed  that  dread  Night 

Which  left  my  prostrate  soul  so  destitute  1 
Ye  everburning  orbs  on  high,  whose  light 

Rays  through  the  living  universe,  ye  saw. 
And,  had  ye  voice,  would  have  divulged  the  sight  I 

Shall  /bide  silent  when  the  all-holy  law 
Of  God's  own  Truth  coerces  me  to  speak  ? 

Shall  a  compulsory  vow  thus  overawe 
My  spirit,  made  by  Terror  infant- weak  ? 

I  sinned — but  must  I  perish  in  my  sin  ? 
Nol — there  is  mercy  even  for  me  to  seek 

Before  Heaven's  throne — to  seek,  perchance  to  win. 
To  these  pale  tablets  I  at  length  confide 

The  record  I  here  tremblingly  begin. 

'Twas  on  a  Sabbath  eve,  at  Christmas-tide. 

I  watched  within  my  dwelling,  through  whose  drear 
Cold  rooms  the  melancholy  nightwind  sighed 

In  fitful  tones,  that  fell  upon  mine  ear 
Almost  like  wailings  of  a  soul  in  sorrow. 

God's  Holy  Book  lay  on  my  table,  near 
My  few  notes  of  a  homily  for  the  morrow. 

When  lo  I  the  door  swan^  wide,  and  by  the  dim 
Lamp's  gleam  I  saw,  with  feelmgs  I  can  borrow 

No  speech  to  paint,  a  Man  of  giant  limb 
And  frame,  and  features  dark  as  middle  night. 

Approach  me !     Momently  there  followed  him 
A  second  form,  a  Woman,  tall  and  slight. 

In  black  habiliments,  and  closely  veiled. 
Where  stayed  ye  then,  ye  Messengers  of  Light, 

Ye  who  sustain  the  good  man  when,  assailed 
By  Satan*s  hosts,  he  stands  bound  hands  and  feet  ? 

Alas  I  ye  left  me,  and  my  spirit  failed  1 
No  corpse  lay  ever  in  its  winding-sheet 

More  powerless  than  in  that  dark  hour  was  I ! 
The  fate  that  yet  remained  for  me  to  meet 

I  felt  I  neither  could  forecast  nor  fly. 
Anon  the  Man  addressed  me  in  a  voice 

Of  thrilling  depth — **  Priest !  we  would  gladly  buy 
Thy  services  for  one  brief  hour ;  the  choice 

To  bless  us  or  condemn  us  rests  with  thee  I 
Come  with  us !     We  will  make  thy  heart  rejoice 

At  the  rich  wedding  banquet — and  thv  fee 
Shall  be  a  thousand  ancient  crowns  in  gold !" 
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A  leagae  from  hence>  beside  the  weltering  8ea» 
Widowed  and  lone^  the  remnant  of  an  old 

Forsaken  and  forgotten  chapel  stands. 
A  desoli^e  pile  and  mournful  to  behold  1 

Half  buried  under  weeds  and  drifted  sands 
Its  rumooB  walls  extmd  along  the  shore. 

A  fearful  storm  which  ravaged  many  lands 
O'erwhelmed  it^  as  traditions  telJ»  of  yore. 

Upon  a  sacred  Sabbath-festival. 
To  this  drear  spot,  which  oftentimes  before 

I  had  been  wont  to  seek  at  evening-fall 
To  pour  my  spirit  freelier  forth  in  prayer. 

My  g^des  proposed  to  lead  me.     Midnight*s  pall 
Wrappied  now  the  universal  earth  and  air, 

And  only  a  few  stars  shone  pale  in  heaven. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  ghastliest  despair  I 

What  could  I  do,  thus  nerveless  and  bereaven  ? 
My  spellbound  senses  seemed  no  more  mine  own. 

I  moved  as  in  a  dream  some  demon-driven 
Wretch  wanders  darklingly  through  wastes  unknown  1 

Ere  yet  I  had  guessed  it  we  were  on  our  march. 
Howbeit,  my  soul  at  length  resumed  its  tone 

Of  trust  in  God.     Meanwhile,  the  welkin's  arch 
Grew  brighter,  and  the  moon's  blue  beams  played  far 

Along  the  landscape's  groves  of  pine  and  larch. 
We  sped  as  in  some  winged  viewless  car. 

So  ghostlike  was  our  marvellous  flight  along. 
And  rapid,  as  the  transit  of  a  star. 

The  Shapes  conversed,  but  in  a  mystic  tongue, 
I  knew  not  what  they  spake,  nor  sought  to  know. 

One  firm  resolve-*to  perpetrate  no  wrong — 
As  Consciousness  and  Will  returned  by  slow 

Decrees,  alone  possessed  my  harassed  soul. 
The  sullen  booming  of  the  sea-waves'  flow 

Now  rose  upon  the  many-pinioned  wind. 
The  wan  moon  shrank  again  behind  a  cloud. 

And  left  in  gloom  the  giant  clifis  that  lined 
The  stormy  coast.     I  prayed,  though  not  aloud. 

To  God,  as  we  drew  nigh  the  temple-porch — 
When,  what  a  wonder  met  my  sight  I     A  crowd 

Of  human  figures,  each  with  lamp  or  torch. 
Who  flitted  out  and  in,  and  fro  and  to  1 

Was  this  indeed  the  old  deserted  church  ? 
But  leisure  had  I  little  to  pursue 

Inquiries,  for  my  guides  already  stood 
Before  the  ruined  altar ;  and  I  knew 

That  I  was  called  to  wed  them.     Yet,  my  mood 
Was  rather  one  of  recklessness  than  dread ; 

And,  turning  to  the  Pair,  with  hardihood 
Beyond  my  natural  temperament,  I  said — 

*^  If  ^e  be  denizens  of  a  holier  sphere. 
Whose  faith  in  Christ  has  raised  ve  from  the  dead. 

Why  come  ye  unto  me  ?     What  seek  ye  here 
Which  was  not  yours  amid  the  realms  of  bliss  ? 

But  if  ye  be — and  such  ye  are,  I  fear— 
UnblessM  spirits  wandering  from  the  Abvss, 

What  mean  your  acts,  and  who  or  what  hath  given 
Ye  power  to  desecrate  a  place  like  this  ?" 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  ere  my  brain  seemed  riven 
Asunder  as  by  lightning's  flerc^  arrow  ! 

One  terrible  Word  from  him  with  whom  I  had  striven. 
Breathed  in  mine  ear,  thrilled  through  my  bope^  J^^^t!f^$Y^ 
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And,  by  such  light  as  moon  and  stars  yet  gave, 
I  could  discern  anear  my  feet  a  narrow 

Trench  hollowed  in  the  sands — an  open  grave ! 
The  Bride  now  riused  her  veil  with  mournful  smile. 

And  looked  at  me  as  one  with  power  to  save — 
Her  face  was  beautiful,  but  sad  the  while*. 

Meantime,  again  the  same  unearthly  throng 
I  had  alreadv  noted  filled  the  usle. 

And  lights  of  nu^  colours  flamed  along 
The  waUs  and  roof.     Then  all  at  once  began 

That  multitude  a  solemn  choral  song — 
An  anthem  to  the  Lord  as  Goo  and  Man — 

Wherewith  in  xmdulating  strains  was  blended 
Rich  music,  such  as  fabulous  Perist^ 

Might  fail  to  parallel.     As  this  ascended 
Visions  of  rapturous  glory  seemed  to  beam 

On  my  tranced  soul ;  and  when  the  hymn  had  ended 
Methought  I  awoke  from  some  celestial  dream. 

And  Darkness  held  me  agun  in  tenfold  thrall  1 
The  phantom  choristers  appeared  to  stream 

Now  towards  the  chancel  rails :  their  forms  were  tall. 
Their  features  firebright,  their  costumes  antiaue. 

I  must,  then,  yield,  whatever  might  befall  I 
Bewildered  more  than  human  tongue  may  speak, 

I  joined  the  cold  hands  of  the  Pair  m  one. 
And  then  went  through  the  ceremony — in  Greek — 

For  so  the  Bridegroom  willed  it.     It  was  done. 
But  oh  I  what  aneuish  felt  I,  what  remorse  I 

How  was  it  U)at  the  Evil  Powers  had  won , 
This  victory  o'er  me  ?  -  Could  I  not  by  force 

Of  prayer  have  been  preserved  from  thus  profkning 
The  sanctuary  ?     Now  was  I  as  a  corse. 

With  nothing  of  the  spirit*s  life  remaining — 
No  soul,  no  viti^  energy !     But  vain 

Were  henceforth  all  repentance  and  complaining. 
As  yet  I  guessed  not  what  retributive  pain 

Still  waited  on  my  fault — the  worst  was  now 
To  come :  a  heavier  yoke,  a  darker  chain. 

Was  now  permitted  by  the  Lord  to  bow 
Me  earthwards-— yea,  and  gravewards  !     At  the  gate 

That  Dark  Unknown  miposed  on  me  a  vow. 
Too  horrible  to  recapitulate. 

Of  lifelong  secresy  on  what  1  had  seen. 
Perhaps  to-night  I  am  doubly  reprobate 

In  violating  this.     But  no  1 — ^between 
Two  evils  lies  my  election — ^and  I  chuse. 

Enough  1     The  stars  yet  glimmered,  and  the  keen 
Winds,  laden  with  mihealwfur  damps  and  dews. 

Blew  chiUily  athwart  the  wintiy  wild. 
And  ever  moaned  among  the  pines  and  yews 

That  grew  amid  the  gaunt  rocks  darkly  piled 
Along  the  seacoast.     One  thought  only  lent 

Me  consolation — I  had  not  defiled 
My  hands  with  lucre,  though  the  feeling  rent 

And  rankled  as  a  javeun  at  my  heart. 
That  I  had  been  the  unwitting  instrument 

Of— could  or  can  I  doubt  it  ? — Satan's  art ! 
The  nv^ht  wore  darker,  but  my  road  was  one 

WWeon  I  scarcely  needed  lamp  or  chart. 
I  walked  with  rapid  steps,  and  might  have  gone 

Some  furlongs*  when  a  deep  reverberant  soundt 
MoBt  like  a  cannon's  peal^  but  in  its  tone 
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Far  hollower,  startled  me.     I  tamed  around. 
And  gazed  and  listened  towards  the  spot  I  had  left. 

The  echoes  hereabouts  are  known  to  abound. 
But  all  was  gloom  and  stillness.     Half  bereft 

Of  sense  I  reached  my  home  and  couch.     The  bright 
And  dusky  threads  inwoven  through  the  wefl 

Of  my  mysterious  destiny  that  night 
Were  mingled  in  the  texture  of  my  dreams ; 

And  ere  the  morning's  first  faint  blush  of  light 
I  arose.     The  ruddy  northern  meteor  gleams 

Were  shooting  down  the  sky  o*er  field  and  fell ; 
Andy  moved — as  then  it  seemed  to  me,  and  seems 

Even  yet — by  impulse  irresistible, 
I  trod  anew  the  pathway  to  the  shore. 

With  what  emotions  did  my  bosom  swell 
As  I  again  drew  near  the  chapel-door ! 

The  golden  dawn  shone  far  along  the  strand. 
I  seemed,  by  miracle,  to  breathe  once  more 

The  air  of  happiness  I     Was  it  but  the  bland 
Excitement  springmg  from  the  hour  and  spot 

That  sacred  mom  ?     I  could  not  understand — 
But  all  my  last  night's  agonies  were  forgot. 

Or  but  remembered  as  a  dream !     I  slowly 
Moved  up  the  aisle.  .  .  .  O  Heaven  I  that  I  could  blot 

That  moment  from  my  existence !     Oh,  ye  Holy 
And  Everliving  Powers  I  the  sudden  sight 

That  there  transfixed  my  gaze,  and  eave  me  wholly 
To  wretchedness  afresh !     The  morning-light 

Fell  full  upon — the  grave — and  in  that  grave 
Lay  her  cold  corpse  whom  on  the  previous  night 

I  had  wedded  to — Perdition ! 
****** 

Do  I  rave  ? 
Is  this  illusion  ? — madness  ?     Would  it  were  1 

Even  madness  were  a  blessing  could  it  save 
Me  from  self-torment,  conscience,  and  despair ! 

Oh  I  blest  are  they  who  from  their  youth  have  known 
But  summer  years  I — or  those,  assailed  by  care. 

Who  cast  their  burden  upon  God  alone. 
And  make  their  sufferings  glorify  His  Name  1 

Yet  will  I  hope,  albeit  my  peace  be  flown. 
For  Heaven  and  Grace  are  evermore  the  same 

Howe'er  men  change.     And  now,  before  I  die, 
I  leave  this  chronicle  of  my  sin  and  shame 

Behind  me.     If  it  ever  meet  the  eye 
Of  others,  let  them  breathe  a  prayer  for  me  I 

My  sands  are  nearly  spent— mine  hour  is  nigh. 
Lord !  give  my  weary  spirit  rest  in  Thee  1 


A  HISTORICAL  ANECDOTE. 
COUKT     T.     PLATEN-BALLEBMURD. 

Trampled  into  thousand  fragments  lay  the  Sassaneedian  throne. 
Moslem  hands  made  booty  of  the  jewelled  shrines  of  Ctesiphon. 
Omar's  hosts  had  crossed  the  Oxus  after  many  a  bloody  day. 
While  the  Persian  Djezdegerd  a  corpse  on  piles  of  corpses  lay. 
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As  the  Khalif  stood  and  viewed  the  golden  spoilthat  strewed  the  plain 
Led  his  guards  before  him  boand  the  Ghebir  Prince  El-Harmozain, 
Lait  of  all  his  hoose^  and  captive— yet  his  darkened  fortunes  now 
Had  not  quenched  his  eagle  eye^  or  discomposed  his  noble  brow. 

Frowninfflj  the  Khalif  eyed  him^  then  addressed  him^  stem  of  tone— 
**  Seest  thou  now  how  powerless  be  thine  idolgods  of  brass  and  stone  ? 
Answer,  slave  1"    But  Harmozain  replied  with  calmness — "  Wreak  thy  will ! 
Whoso  reasons  with  his  conqueror,  right  or  wrong,  must  reason  ill. 

'<  Yet,  forgive  me  I     Days  have  passed  since  water  cooled  these  lips  of  mine— 

Ere  my  head  shall  roll  in  dust  I  crave  a  bowl  of  Sheeraz  wine  1*' 

At  the  Khalif  s  nod  a  wine-cup  glittered^on  a  salver  nigh, 

Yet  the  Ghebir  touched  it  not,  but  glanced  around  with  anxious  eye. 

«  Fool  I  irhat  fearest  thou  ?"  cried  Omar.     "  Drink  with  all  thy  wonted  eest ! 

Till  thou  drink  thy  life  is  safe — a  Moslem  ne'er  betravs  his  guest  I** 

" Sayest  thou  so?"  the  Prince  exclaimed.    "  'Tis  well,  O  Ring!** — and,  turning 

round 
As  he  spake,  he  raised  the  bowl,  and  poured  the  rich  draught  on  the  ground. 

Swift  as  light  a  hundred  blades  were  drawn  to  strike  the  daring  slave. 
Till  the  iQialif  smiled  and  said — "  I  find  thou  art  as  shrewd  as  brave  I 
Go,  and  worship  how  thou  wilt  I     I  give  thee  back  thy  steed  and  Sword- 
Sacred  as  an  oath  to  Allah  stands  a  monarch's  plighted  word  I*' 


€it  Ztniutt  ot  ^tninvtu. 


In  the  tannen-forest  at  Seelhof-heil 
Rose  once  a  cloister,  a  grey  old  pile,  ^ 

But  the  owls  hoot  now  amiddle  its  ivy. 
Now,  and  a  long  long  while. 

Anigh  its  walls,  on  a  hillock's  height. 
An  old  man  stood  in  a  harvest-night, 

A*delving  for  gold,  but  only  did  greet  him 
The  gold  of  the  yellow  moon's  light. 

And  as  he  wrought  with  wavering  hope, 
A  door  in  the  graveyard-wall  did  ope. 

And  a  lady  attired  in  pearl-pale  raiment 
Stepped  up  the  bosky  slope. 

She  reached  him  a  Flower  so  brilliant  and  small, 
<'  And  where,"  she  said,  "  this  Flower  shall  fall. 

There,  toilful  soul,  shalt  thou  discover 
The  richest  Treasure  of  all !" 

From  her  cold  white  hand  the  Flower  he  took. 
And  hb  eyes  grew  dark,  and  he  shook  and  shook. 

And  as  he  tottered  among  the  gpravestones 
It  fell  in  a  grassy  nook. 

He  reached  his  home  by  the  dawning  red. 
And  stretched  him  on  his  lowly  bed. 

And  heavier  and  heavier  grew  his  slumbers^ 
Till  noontide  saw  him  dead. 
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In  that  grassy  nook  of  the  hurialffround 
His  corpse  was  laid  ;  and  above  the  mound 

Sprang  up  a  Flower  whose  delicious  odour 
Made  sweet  the  ur  around  1 

O  Death  1  a  welcome  friend  thou  art 
When  Youth;  and  Healthy  and  Hope  depart  1 

And  a  wondrous  power  in  thine  icy  touch  lies^ 
To  heal  the  brokenest  heart  1 


»mxi. 


(1813.) 

A  warrior^  a  Brandenburgher^  burst  from  Berlin^ 

With  lightning  in  his  heart,  and  his  lance  in  hb  hand. 

He  had  sworn  at  the  Altar  of  Liberty  to  win. 

If  his  lifeblood  could  buy  it,  independence  for  his  land  I 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I 

Five  hundred  serried  cavalry  sustained  him  on  his  way. 

Full  of  hopes  all  as  bright  as  their  broadswords  and  spears, 

And  twice  five  hundred  soldiery — a  stalwart  array 
Of  green-vested  riflemen  and  blue  musoueteers. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-soulea  Schill  I 

Nor  Raiser  nor  King  bade  him  champion  the  Oppressed — 
No  Kaiser  or  King  but  his  Fatherland  had  Schill. 

In  the  warfare  he  waged  he  obeyed  the  mere  behest 

Of  his  own  boiling  valour,  and  indomitable  will. 

Hurrf^  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

In  a  fair  Summer-morning,  on  Dodendorfa's  lea. 

His  battalionb  first  encountered  the  chivalry  of  France ; 

And  the  blood  of  the  invaders  flowed  like  water  from  the  sea. 
As  thundered  the  riflebolt,  and  lightened  the  lance. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

The  fortalioe  of  Domitz,  the  rockbuilt  of  yore. 

Showered  fire  on  the  heads  of  its  assailants,  but  in  vain^ 

Led  on  by  their  General,  they  triumphed  as  before. 
And  swept  like  a  tempest  over  castled  Pomerain. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill ! 

Then  << Stralsund  1— for  Stralsund,  hurrah  1**  grew  the  cry; 

And  the  foe  heard  with  panic  who  the  Hero  was  that  came. 
They  were  few,  and  must  perish  if  thev  chose  not  to  fly. 

For  ScMU  ahready  conquered  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 
Hurrah  for  t^e  noble-souled  Schill ! 

He  passed  aneath  its  ramparts,  now  level  with  the  soil. 

He  marched  below  its  walls,  which  the  battles  of  the  Swede,* 

And  the  Friedlander*s  f  prodigies  of  energy  and  toil. 

Had  haloed  with  the  memory  of  many  a  dazzling  deed. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  1 


'  Charles  XIL  f  WaUenstein,  Poke  of  Friedland. 
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Anon  stronger  forces  poured  into  the  town. 

And  ghastly  were  the  glories  of  that  memorable  day. 

As  Death  mowed  on  either  side  his  human  harvest  down  ; 
Yet  Schill  held  his  ground  to  the  last,  though  at  bay. 
Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  S(£ill ! 

But,  alas  for  thee,  Schill  I— though  thy  dauntlessness  may  cope 
With  tiie  weapons f  it  is  foiled  by  the  tot2s«,  of  thy  foe  1 

The  false,  false  Danes  disappoint  thy  glowing  hope — 

They  league  with  the  French  for  thine  utter  overthrow. 
Alas  for  thee,  noble-souled  Schill  I 

O  Schill  1  gallant  Schill  I— to  the  plams!  to  the  fields  I 
Why  prison  thus  in  fortresses  thy  soldiery  and  horse  ? 

Lead  them  forth !— in  themselves,  not  in  walls,  be  their  iJiields ! 
Lead  them  forth,  or  the  city  will  but  sepulchre  thy  corse  1 
Alas  for  thee»  noble-souled  SohiU  1 

And  alas  for  him  again  I — for  his  funeral  knell 

Was  tolled  bv  the  musketry  and  cannon  oversoon  I 

Transpierced  by  Uie  balls  of  the  foreigners  he  fell. 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  in  the  sweltermg  noon, 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  SchUl ! 

And  they  cried— '*  Let  his  carcase  be  trodden  under  heel ! 

Let  his  bones  rot  for  ever  in  dishonourable  clay. 
Like  a  murderer^s,  whose  body,  after  torture  on  the  wheel. 

Men  fling  to  tiie  vulture  and  wolf  as  their  prey  1'* 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I 

And  so,  without  drum,  or  trumpet,  or  song. 

Or  martial  salute,  as  a  tribute  to  the  Brave, 
They  bore  the  remains  of  our  Loved  One  along 

To  his  crypt  in  the  wilderness,  his  monumentless  grave ! 
Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Sdiill ! 

His  head,  rich  in  locks,  they  cut  off  as  in  scorn. 

And  they  hid  the  mangled  trunk  like  a  felon*s  in  the  earth ; 

And  there  must  it  rest  till  the  great  Accounting  Mom 

Shall  odl  it  up  from  darkness  to  the  resurrection-birth. 
AJas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  I 

He  sleeps  1— >he  who  perished  for  his  country's  holy  sake. 

And  the  bloody  glaive  of  Tyranny  is  bared  through  the  land. 

While  they  whose  tears  bedew  his  grave  are  scarce  more  awake. 

And  the  friends  of  his  bosom  write  his  epitaph  in  sand  1 

Alas  for  the  noble-souled  Schill  1 

But  when  next  the  rallying  nations  shall  rise  in  their  might. 
And  the  young  blood  of  Germanv  renew  Freedom's  war. 

Then  again  the  Prussian  sabre  shall  show  reddest  in  the  fight. 

And  ^  Schill !"  shall  be  the  watchword  of  the  Brandenburgh  hussar. 
"  Hurrah  for  the  noble-souled  Schill !" 


Cjfte  VSafiisring  Cree. 


We 

Old  bachelor  bards,  having  none  to  mind  us. 

Are  seized  at  seasons  with  such  a  beart-aking 
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That,  leaving  home  and  its  wants  behind  ns. 

We  hie  elsewhither,  the  spirit's  car  taking 
Us  east  and  west*  and  aloft  and  nether. 

And  thus  I,  also,  both  night  and  day  faring 
From  Hartz  to  Hellas,  pass  weeks  together 

{JvL  vision)  under  mine  old  QKasCstfttg 

Cree, 

My  childhood's  dearlj  beloved  OKasfflrfng 
%Xtt\ 

Free 
Of  pinion  then,  like  the  lonelj  pewet, 

I  watch  through  Autumn  its  golden  leaves  dropping. 
And  list  the  sighs  of  the  winds  that  woo  it— 

A  somewhat  silly  but  sinless  eavesdropping !— 
And  sadly  ponder  those  rosy  dream-hours 

When  Boyhood's  fancies  went  first  a- May-Fairing. 
Ah  1  we  may  smile,  but  the  joys  that  seem  ours 

Soon  leave  us  mourners  beneath  our  QBfasfatltTJ 

Creel 

Insolvent  mourners  beneath  our  OHas&^^Jl 
Cree ! 

Me 
No  Muse  amuses  or  flatters  longer, 

No  couplet  cozens,  no  trashy  trope  bubbles. 
Yet,  though  my  judgment  grows  daily  stronger, 

I  love  this  blowing  of  psychic  soap-bubbles. 
The  soul  tends  always  in  one  direction. 

Its  course  is  homeward ;  and,  like  a  fay  faring 
Through  airy  space,  even  each  deflection 

But  brings  it  nearer  its  destined  OtBafCsritfg 

Cree. 

Its  way  is  short  to  its  final  VOfasfffrftljl 

Cree. 

isee. 
Oh,  see  to  your  ways  then,  my  mad  young  masters. 

Blind  pleasure-chasers  and  headstrong  highfliers. 
Nor  tempt  your  fate  for  those  dark  disasters 

Which  make,  alas  I  the  best  hopes  of  Life  liars. 
And  yon,  ye  grubbers  of  dirt  and  dollars. 

Whose  dungeoned  hearts  fear  a  fresh  and  safe  airing. 
Think  how  Experience  plants  all  her  scholars 
Alone  at  last  under  Age's  QBasforittS 

Cree ! 
Alone  at  Night  under  Age's  WasCdrf  ng 

Cree! 

J.  C.  M. 
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0*G0AMAN*8   PaACTICE  OF   ANGLING.* 


Readek  1  we  assare  jou,  on  the  word 
of  an  angler,  that  we  sat  down  to  the 
perusal  of  the  work  before  us,  '*  The 
Vractice  of  Angling,  by  O'Gorman," 
with  expectations  very  high,  and  dis- 
positions the  most  benignant ;  but  what 
are  we  to  say  of  a  book  which  com- 
mences with  a  lie  and  a  libel !  Yes  1 
start  not.  A  lie,  monstrous  as  the 
father  that  begat  it;  and  a  libel  so 
atrocious,  that  we  are  persuaded  almost 
any  damages  might  be  had  for  it  from 
any  jury  in  a  court  of  justice.  We 
allude  to  the  frontispiece,  which  is  a 
most  horrible  caricature  of  the  worthy 
gentleman  whose  corporeal  likeness  it 
professes  to  delineate ;  and  when  we 
learned  that  the  pamter  as  yet  lives — 
that  our  author  did  not  take  any  sum- 
mary yen^ance  on  him,  but  that  he 
still  sumves  to  perpetrate  similar 
atrocities  upon  the  amiable  and  the 
gifted — we  set  it  down  as  one  of  the 
most  signal  triumphs  of  the  gentle 
craft,  in  exalting  benevolence  and  dis- 
arming resentment,  which  ever  came 
under  our  observation ;  and  felt  that 
for  any  blemishes  or  imperfections 
which  his  work  may  contain  he  is  am- 
ply entitled  to  our  mdulgence. 

But  in  truth  there  is  but  little  which 
the  most  captious  critic  can  find  fault 
with.  O' Gorman  who  chooses  to 
sink  his  military  titles  (for  he  was  a 
gallant  soldier,)  in  the  Milesian  patro- 
nymic, is  a  first-rate  practical  angler ; 
and  his  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  well 
repay  the  study  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  practising  his  favourite  craft  upon 
the  rivers  m  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland.  Of  our  northern  rivers  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  nor  yet  of  the  lake-iishing  in 
Westmeath.  But  we  can  vouch  for 
the  perfect  correctness  of  the  "  com- 
municated "  information  which  he  gives 
respecting  the  Bann,  a  river  celebrated 
bv  Spenser  for  the  quality  and  the  mul* 
titude  of  its  trout,  and  upon  which  the 
angler,  who  is  sldlful  and  can  "  bide 
his  time,"  may  have  inexhaustible 
amusemoDt* 


Our  author's  first  essay  at  salmon- 
fishing  we  give  in  his  own  words.  It 
was  as  follows  :— 

**  At  the  time  I  am  about  to  write  of, 
I  had  many  relatives  living  in  Limerick, 
with  one  of  whom  I  was  on  a  visit.  1 
was  a  ^ood  trout-fisher — could  throw  a 
line  wdl  and  far — had  killed  a  trout  of 
six  pounds  weight,  and  had  even  fished 
a  day  creditably  on  the  lake  of  Inchiquin 
— ^knew  somethmg  of  cross-fishing ;  out 
as  to  mending  a  rod,  tyin^  a  spUco,  or 
makin?  a  fly,  was  entirely  helpless,  and 
dependent  on  Comey,  our  fly-tier, 
already  mentioned.  It  was,  I  think,  on 
or  about  the  15th  of  February,  I  strolled 
up  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  had 
walked  about  two  miles  when  I  was 
stopped  by  a  very  large  drain,  at  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  high  steep 
bank,  partially  planted  with  quicks. 
This  was  a  boundary  between  two  farms. 
You  will  soon  perceive  the  reason  of  my 
being  so  particular.  I  was  obliged  to 
walk  a  considerable  way  round,  before 
I  could  get  across,  after  which  I  conti- 
nued along  the  bank,  till  under  Castle 
Troy,  where  I  saw  two  men  fishing  in  a 
boat,  whom  I  hailed,  and  they  very  ci- 
villy came  to  shore.  They  were  drag- 
r'ng  for  salmon — ^which  mode  of  angling 
must  again  explain. 

**  The  boat  or  cot  is  brought  to  tSo 
head  of  a  current,  and  the  lines  let  out 
with  flies  or  baits  attached,  viz.  salmon 
fry,  gravelin,  or  loach,  conmionly  called 
cidlaghroo.  On  this  occasion,  there 
were  three  very  large  ugly  rods,  great 
iron  wheels,  and  very  strong  hempen 
lines,  large  flies  tied  on  six  or  seven 
twisted  ffut.  After  the  lines  are  at  the 
designed  length,  the  boat  is  rowed  and 
paddled  across  the  river,  the  fly  or  bait 
always  droppine  before  the  boat,  the 
lines  about  the  nandles  of  the  wheels, 
and  every  turn  the  boat  drops  down  a 
little.  In  this  mode  of  fishing  you  never 
see  a  salmon  rise  ;  it  is  always  a  pull, 
and  generally  a  very  hard  one.  I  asked 
to  be  taken  on  board. 

" '  Can  you  play  a  salmon,  or  have 
you  ever  killed  one  ?' 

"  '  No ;  but  I  am  a  good  trout-fisher.' 

"  *  Well,  come  along.  Will  you  pay 
your  footing  if  you  hook  a  fish  ?* 

"  •  CertJnly.' 


*  The  Practice  of  AngUng,  parUcularly  as  regards  Ireland.    By  O'Gorman. 
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" '  Can  you  row,  as  the  current  is 
strong?* 

"  *  Rieht  well.' 

"  *  Will  you  take  a  fly  or  the  callagh  ?' 

"  *  The  half-black  and  orange  fly— I 
like  the  hook.' 

t(  t  y^py  ^gu .  ^ake  the  right-hand 
oar.' 

**  We  had  taken  seven  or  eight  cross- 
ings at  hard  work,  and  were  feeling 
gloomy,  when  my  rod  got  a  pull  that 
made  it  soueak,  and  the  little  pin  the 
rod  lay  against  was  snapped,  but  before  it 
was  taken  quite  straight,  I  had  it  in  hand. 

**  *  Don't  Uke  the  line  off  the  handle 
till  the  rod  is  well  bent.' 

••  I  obeyed  orders. 

•*  *  Now,  my  boy,  see  what  you  can  do. 
1  believe  you  have  the  old  one  V 

**  We  made  towards  the  shore — the 
fish  showed,  and  appeared  large,  but 
very  distant. 

"  *Give  me  the  rod,  sir,'  said  Darby 
Shaughnessy,  brother  to  the  famous 
Daniel — '  the  fish  is  large,  and  you  may 
lose  him.' 

'<  I  took  from  my  pocket  a  half  guinea, 
and  put  it  on  the  seat  of  the  boat,  say- 
ing— 

** '  If  I  lose  him,  take  the  half  guinea.' 

••  *Done.' 

"  I  stepped  ashore,  and  set  lugging  at 
a  famous  rate :  he  ploughed  across  the 
stream,  and  showed  himself  at  about 
seventy  yards  distance — put  his  broad- 
side to  the  current,  and  down  he  went, 
followed  dose,  and  well  held.  I  tried 
every  way  of  turning  him,  to  no  pur- 

fiouQ.  When — appalling  sight! — ^the 
arge  ditch  appearea  in  view.  I  called 
to  the  paddle-man^ — 

•*  *  Run  for  your  life — get  round  the 
ditch — I  fear  1  can't  cross  it ;  and  if  he 
continues,  all  will  go,* 

**  Nearer  and  nearer  still !  I  was  at 
last  obliged  to  step  up  the  bank  of  the 
ditch — no  drain  at  my  side;  the  leap 
was  large,  and  no  run ;  I  got  my  feet 
together  among  the  quicks,  tried  again 
to  turn  him ;  he  was  nearly  striking  fire 
out  of  the  wheel,  and  part  of  the  axle 
began  to  appear.  I  made  a  desperate 
effort,  got  one  foot  on  the  bank,  the  other 
went  down — I  was  pulled  on  my  face — 
not  two  yards  of  line  on  the  wheel ; 
when  the  paddle-man  came  just  in  time, 
took  me  up,  and  saved  all. 

'*  I  had  now  tolerably  fair  play,  and 
killed  shortly  after.  He  was  a  most 
lovely  spring  fish. 

**  Darbt — *  Sir,  you  behaved  well. 
We  would  never  have  crossed  that  ditch. 
The  fish  is  your's,  though  he  were  worth 
ten  pounds.' 


"'Very  well — shan't  we  go  out 
again  ?' 

"  We  fished  for  more  than  an  hour 
after,  but  only  met  a  poor  slat.  We 
then  returned  to  town,  went  into  a  shop, 
and  weighed  the  fish  I  killed.  It  weighed 
thirty-nine  pounds  ;  and  though  I  have 
killed  larger  fish,  I  never  saw  such  a 
beauty— it  was  very  little  more  than  a 
yard  in  length. 

"  «  Well,  Darby,  don't  you  think  him 
cheap  for  half-a-guinca  ?'  To  the  shop- 
man—* What  is  salmon  a  pound?' 

"  *  Two  shillings.' 

"  *  No  matter,  sir,'  said  Darby,  *  you 
are  welcome  to  him.' 

**  *  No,  Darby,  I  won't  take  your  sal- 
mon, and  here  is  my  footing,'*  giving 
him  five  shillings  ;  *  but  I  must  get  the 
fly,*  which  I  took  with  much  pride. 

*•  I  was  now  entered,  and  quite  proud 
of  the  skill  and  decision  I  evincea,  and 
next  day  set  about  my  future  appoint- 
ments." 

Of  rods,  wheels^  and  lines,  our  au- 
thor treats  with  the  science  of  experi- 
ence. He  has  tested  every  rule  which  he 
lays  down,  and  been  led  to  the  adoption 
of  it  by  the  accidents  and  mischances 
of  which  every  angler  has  had  hisshare, 
although  few  have  turned  them  to  such 
account  for  their  own  and  others*  in- 
struction. The  following  observations 
upon  the  size,  the  structure^  and  the 
materials 'used  in  the  construction  of 
the  salmon  rod,  evince  great  practical 
judgment,  and  cannot  be  too  heedfuUy 
attended  to  by  the  angler  who  may 
have  to  deal  with  heavy  fish. 

**  The  two-piece  rod  is  undoubtedly 
the  best ;  the  butt  of  it  should  be  in  one 
piece;  the  top  should  be  composed  of 
two  pieces,  permanently  spliced  toge- 
ther ;  the  fiirst  piece  of  the  top  should  be 
good  West  India  hiccory;    the  upper 

f)iecc,  lancewood,  which  is  a  most  inva- 
aable  timber  for  the  purpose,  being 
tough,  elastic,  and  retentive  of  its  form. 
The  butts  of  all  two-piece  rods  are 
formed  of  one  stick,  which  should  be  of 
well-seasoned  crag-ash,  without  splioe — 
a  spliced  butt  always  fails.  Spear-wood 
is  also  often  used,  but  it  is  diflScult  to 
procure  a  piece  long  enough  for  a  good 
sized  rod,  and  it  is  heavy,  thoi^pi  it 

keeps  its  form  well 

"  I  vnll  now  point  out  the  different 
lengths  I  approve  of  for  salmon,  pike, 
and  trout. 

**  For  salmon,  a  great  deal  will  depend 


*  A  fine  imposed  when  you  kill  your  first  fish  on  any  lake  or  river. 
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on  the  rirer  you  fish,  but  in  general 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  will  be  suffi- 
cient. In  the  Shannon,  for  spring  fish- 
ing, the  rods  do  not  exceed  the  latter 
lenfi^h  ; — ten  and  a  half  feet  in  the  butt, 
and  nine  or  nine  and  a  half  in  the  top; 
the  Limerick  rods  are  often  made  on  a 
rerj  mistaken  principle,  having  too 
ma^  spring  in  tne  butt,  which  endan- 
gers them,  particularly  if  you  throw  un- 
derhand, (which  method  I  will  hereafter 
explain,^  or  against  a  strong  wind;  and 
no  rod  is  worth  a  farthing  which  you 
cannot  nse  so ;  nor  any  angler  good  for 
any  thing  who  cannot  get  his  fly  out, 
even  with  a  strong  breeze  in  his  teeth. 
In  fact,  eTery  rod  should  bo  tolerably 
strong  for  eighteen  inches  above  the 
wheel,  which  should  be,  in  my  opinion, 
invariably  placed  twelve  inches  from  the 
thick  end  of  the  butt ;  this  I  have  found 
the  best  distance  in  all  cases— one  hand 
can  be  placed  below  the  wheel,  the  other 
above,  when  you  are  fishing;  always 
holding  the  line  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  upper  hand. 

*'  The  top  of  a  salmon-rod  should  be 
proportioncKl  to  the  kind  of  line  you  fish 
with ;  if  the  line  be  very  strong,  the  top 
should  not  be  too  fine  to  the  whalebone. 
Indeed,  there  should  be  two  tops  to  all 
rods,  one  lighter  than  the  other;  as, 
when  the  season  advances,  you  generally 
adopt  finer  tackle  and  smaller  flies." 

Nor  18  he  leas  b^py  when  he  would 
teach  the  young  angler  how  the  rod  is 
to  be  a8e<i  :-^ 

"  I  now  suppose  you  arrived  at  your 
fishing-ground,  and  commencing  at  the 
head  of  your  course  or  current ;  and  now 
— wund  yowrtelf, 

**  Always  begin  with  a  short  line,  keep- 
ing a  proper  distance  from  the  river ; 
fish  first  near  you ;  lengthen  your  line 
by  degrees  (never  stirring  from  your 
first  position  till  you  have  thrown  as 
long  a  line  as  you  can  tolerably  master) ; 
always  throw  rather  down  and  across, 
bat  so  as  that  yon  can  be  satisfied  that 
no  fish  can  avoid  seeing  your  fly :  don't 
raise  your  hand  too  suddenly  after  throw- 
uig  out ;  then  draw  your  fly  gently,  if 
the  current  be  rapid,  and  occasionally 
shaking  yonr  hana,  particularly  when- 
ever the  fly  comes  into  an  eddy,  or  smooth 
part  of  the  stream ;  then  fish  down  step 
by  step,  never  holding  you  hand  too 
high,  lest,  if  a  fish  rises,  you  should  not 
have  sufficient  power  to  strike  him. 

"  It  often  happens,  particularly  in  the 
early  season,  that  you  are  taken  under 
water ;  now,  in  either  case,  whether  the 
fly  is  taken  under  or  over,  always,  if 
possible,  strike  low,  that  is,  with  the  top 
o(  yoqr  rod  aa  nevr  th^  water,  either 


right  or  left,  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  much 
better  method  than  raising  your  hand 
high. 

"  Don't  strike  a  salmon  too  quickly — 
let  him  get  nearly  out  of  sight  after  his 
rise  before  you  pull  at  him,  which  you 
must  do  with  strength  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  your  fly,  never  with  a  short 
snap,  but  with  a  fine,  strong,  long  pull. 

"  When  you  have  him  firm,  lean  on 
him  at  once,  fairly  bending  the  rod,  till 
he  runs  out ;  let  the  line  run  between 
your  fore-finger  and  thumb  till  he  stops, 
then  be  at  him  again.  He  is  a  fish  that, 
if  you  give  him  any  respite,  and  if  he  has 
a  rock  or  stump  to  get  to,  and  that  he 
has  a  slack  line,  will  be  round  it  in  don* 
ble-quick  time;  so  be  always  on  the 
alert. 

"  If  he  comes  to  the  surface,  and  keeps 
tumbling  and  splashing,  then  for  your 
life  hold  him  as  hard  as  your  tackle  wiU 
bear ;  if  you  do  not,  ten  to  one  that  he 
either  shakes  out  the  hook,  or  gets  his 
tail  across  the  line,  which  he  will  by  that 
means  endeavour  to  break.  Lug  him 
fairly,  and  if  you  do  so  with  strength 
and  judgment,  always  taking  care  not 
to  hold  too  hard  when  far  from  the  bow 
of  your  rod,  it  is  more  than  probable  you 
may  bring  him  to  the  gaff,  but  be  always 
at  nim,  particularly  when  near  you.  I 
need  not  observe  on  the  folly  of  holding 
a  fish  in  his  race ;  don't  attempt  it ;  but 
after  his  spring,  or  whenever  he  stop?, 
then  give  nim  no  time  for  consideration 
— in  short,  literally  obey  the  above  in- 
structions. 

**  It  often  happens,  that  one  occupies 
a  position  from  whence  tfiere  is  no  such 
thing  as  following  a  fish  :  in  that  case, 
if  your  line  is  nearly  run  out,  take  your 
finger  off  the  wheel,  raise  your  rod  high, 
and  behind  you,  and  throw  it  forward. 
This  is  what  we  call  giving  a  slack :  it 
often  happens  that  the  animal  thinks 
himself  at  liberty,  when  he  generally 
turns  back.  If  such  should  happen, 
wheel  him  up  softly,  holding  your  rod 
low  to  the  water,  till  you  get  him  again 
under  your  bow — then  lag  at  him,  butt- 
ing him  fairly ;  and  if  he  gets  away 
again,  you  have  only  to  try  which  is  the 
strongest,  always  endeavouring  to  avoid 
letting  him  come  too  near  the  surface ; 
to  prevent  which,  almost  dip  the  point 
of  your  rod  obliquely  in  the  water,  never 
changing  from  right  to  left  till  he  is 
again  wheeled  up,  after  which,  again  lug 
at  him,  until  his  resistance  is  at  an  end ; 
and  the  moment  he  is  gaffed,  let  him  be 
priested  before  you  take  the  hook  out ; 
then  throw  your  fly  into  the  water,  and 
whisk  it  two  or  three  times  into  the  air ; 
examine  it,  and  see  that  the  fly  and  the 
point  of  the  book  are  not  injured ;  if  the 
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latter  be  blunted,  and  tbat  you  have  not 
an  exact  match,  take  a  small,  half-roond, 
very  fine  cat  file,  which  yon  should 
always  have  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  your 
book,  and  sharpen  the  blunted  part  care- 
fully ;  then  look  to  your  links  and  line, 
recollecting  Franklin's  advice — 'Leave 
nothing  to  chance/  " 

The  following  directions  and  obsftr- 
▼ations  could  proceed  from  no  "  pren- 
tice hand "  in  the  gentle  art — they 
evince  the  accomplished  angler : — 

"  If  YOU  fish  the  rapids  of  the  Shan- 
non, (those  streams  that  cannot  be  drag- 
ged,) such  as  several  of  the  Donass  and 
Castleconnell  waters,  take  care  to  pro- 
vide the  best  and  most  experienced  cot- 
men,  of  whom  there  is  no  want,  and  who 
will  place  you  in  the  positions  best 
adapted  for  throwing  the  various  cur- 
rents. This  you  must  do,  standing  up 
in  the  cot,  which  is  always  well  held  by 
means  of  the  poles  already  noticed ;  and 
here  it  will  be  expedient  that  you  be  very 
steady,  and  have  your  sea-legs  well  in 
requisition. 

'*  You  commence,  as  usual,  at  the  head 
of  the  stream,  with  a  short  line,  gradu- 
ally lengthening  until  you  throw  the 
largest  quantity  of  line  you  can  master, 
always  noticing,  that  as  the  fly  comes 
round  into  the  eddies,  the  hand  is  to  be 
well  shaken,  but  not  so  much  in  the  very 
rapid  parts  of  the  current.  As  the  flies 
you  fish  with  at  this  time  are  very  large, 
when  you  want  to  throw  out,  vou  must 
suffer  the  current  to  take  the  fly  almost 
straieht  from  the  top  of  the  rod,  which 
mustl>e  then  almost  level  with  the  water. 
You  then  gradually  raise  your  rod,  till 
you  jud^e  the  fly  is  near  the  surface, 
when,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
you  throw  the  fly  behind  you,  till  you 
either  find  it  check  you  a  little,  or  judge 
that  it  has  attained  its  due  distance. 
You  then  throw  it  with  sleight  and 
strength  from  your  elbow  and  wrist 
onlv,  ever  taking  care  not  to  throw  your 
body  with  it.  In  this  way  you  fish  to 
the  end  of  your  reach  ;  and  let  the  day 
be  as  it  will,  there  is  little  danger  of  your 
feeling  cold  after  fishing  two  or  three  of 
those  streams  as  I  direct. 

**  It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  the 
very  act  of  whipping  the  fly  out  of  the 
water,  and  with  strength  and  quickness, 
a  detainer  is  laid  on  you  by  a  very  large 
fish ;  in  that  case,  he  gets  it  well,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  harm  in  the 
angler's  looking  principally  to  his  footing 
for  a  few  seconds,  xou  can't  throw 
those  very  large  flies  with  the  wind  in 
your  back,  but  the  cotmen,  particularly 
as  the  angling  is  carried  on  in  the  nudd& 


of  the  river,  will  place  you  in  the  best 
positions •    .    .    .    • 

"  When  (in  the  fishing  phrdse)  you 
*  rise '  a  salmon,  should  he  miss  the  fly, 
observe  how  he  comes  to  it ;  if  he  shows 
himself  well  and  eagerly,  you  may  almost 
depend  on  bookingliim ;  but  don*t  throw 
over  him  for  a  few  seconds,  let  the  fly 
go  deeply  and  slowly  by  him  at  first ; 
you  may  then  shake  your  hand  a  little, 
but  observe  that  after  rising  he  may 
fall  down  a  yard  or  so,  in  which  case, 
you  must  lengthen  your  line  a  little,  or 
fall  down  a  step  ;  if  he  should  not  then 
take,  let  him  alone  for  about  five  minutes, 
and  change  your  fly  to  one  of  a  smaller 
size,  and  not  so  gaudy  as  the  one  you 
commenced  with  ;  try  him  again,  but  do 
not  dog  him;  throe  or  four  casts  will 
dctermme  whether  he  will  take  or  not. 

**  If  the  river  is  narrow,  and  that  you 
can  get  over  to  the  off  side,  throw  from 
thence,  so  that  the  fly  may  come  over 
him  the  reverse  way  to  that  he  first  ob- 
served, and  it  is  ten  to  one  he  will  then 
have  you.  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
decided  success  from  this  method,  both 
in  my  own  case  and  in  that  of  others  with 
whom  I  have  angled,  and  who  have  tried 
this  practice. 

*<  If  all  fails  at  that  time,  and  that  you 
purpose  returning  to  where  you  had  risen 
nim,  which  may  not  be  much  out  of  your 
way,  let  him,  luone,  till,  in  the  common 
phrase,  the  sun  goes  back  of  him,  for  in 
the  early  spring,  'tis  full  time  to  com* 
mence  at  ten  A.M..  and  from  two  to  four 
or  five  P.M.  is  certamly  the  best  part  of 
the  day.  When  the  season  advances, 
early  and  late  tell  best,  often  till  quite 
duskish  in  May  or  June." 

Of  the  accidents  «<by  flo«fl  and  field" 
to  which  the  angler  is  exposed,  the 
following  is  a  striking  instance;  nor 
will  the  reader  be  without  a  due  admi- 
ration  of  the  courage  and  the  presence 
of  mind  by  which  our  author  was  ena- 
bled to  extricate  himself  from  a  predi- 
cament which  had  so  nearly  proved 
fatal: 

''Be  careful  of  yourself  on  high  banks, 
particularly  in  gaffing,  or  it  may  befal 
you  as  it  aid  me,  when  I  tumbled  into 
the  Blackwater,  on  a  second  of  April, 
and  a  very  cold  day,  in  my  eagerness  to 
catch  a  salmon.  On  this  occasion,  but 
for  being  a  good  swimmer,  my  piscatory 
adventures  would  have  had  an  end.  I 
was,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  abandon 
rod,  gaff,  and  salmon,  having  been  car- 
ried a  considerable  distance  by  the  cur- 
rent, which  was  at  that  time  strong  in 
this  very  rapid  river.  YThen  I  recol- 
lected myself^  I  made  to  the  bank,  which 
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when  I  reached,  I  was  up  to  my  arm- 
pits in  the  water,  and  concluding  that  I 
could  not  be  much  wetter,  I  continued 
wading  up  along  it  until  I  found  my  gaff 
and  rod,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  the 
salmon  still  hooked,  which  played  me  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  additional  in  the 
pleasant  position  in  which  I  was  placed. 
I  at  last  gaffed  him,  (a  fine  spring  fish 
of  twelve  pounds,)  and  here  I  was  posed 
indeed  ; — above  me  was  the  high  bank, 
which  I  would  not  dare  to  attempt — be- 
low me  was  a  good  strand,  but  between 
me  and  it  was  a  deep  hole,  which  I 
should  be  obliged  to  swim  through — 
and  opposite  me  was  tolerably  safe  land- 
ing, not  approachable  except  through 
strong  briar-bushes.  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive ; — I  manao^ed  to  throw  the  salmon 
up  into  the  field,  afterwards  threw  up 
the  gaff,  next  took  down  my  casting- 
line  and  fly,  wheeled  up  the  lino,  flung  m 
the  top  and  butt  of  my  rod  separately, 
and  finally  made  my  way  through  the 
bushes,  well  scratched  and  torn." 

And  now  for  a  few  days*  good  fish- 
ing on  the  Shannon.  Oar  author's 
exploits  rivaly  we  think,  any  thing 
which  can  be  truly  told  of  the  doings 
of  ai^lers  upon  the  rivers  in  Norway. 

**  I  had  been  in  Dublin,  from  whence 
I  returned  on  a  15th  of  March,  verv  well 
provided  with  gut,  a  good  wheel,  and 
good  silk  lines  ;  and  the  day  after  went 
very  early  to  Mr.  Dan  Shaughness  v,  and 
desured  him  to  show  me  the  sized  hook 
then  fished  with,  which  he  did. 

**  I  then  insisted  that  he  should  make 
me  four  hooks  two  sizes  less  ;  when  the 
followifli^dialogue  took  place : — 

'*  Da^V'  Why,  sir,  these  hooks  will 
be  too  small,  and  they  will  float  like 
corks.' 

«•  0*G — *  Don't  mind  that;  I  will  pay 
yon  well,  and  you  must  do  as  I  desire. 

'*  The  hooks  were  made  and  turned. 

**  O'G *  Now,  Mr.  Dan,  give  me  the 

plyers,'  which,  on  getting,  I  immedi- 
ately applied  to  shaping  tne  hooks  my 
own  way,  perfectly  straight  from  the  bow 
down  to  the  point,  and  the  beard  project- 
mg  rer V  little.  Dan  declared  they  were 
the  ugliest  looking  hooks  he  ever  saw. 
They  were  tempered,  pulled,  and  tried. 

"  Dan *  Now,  sir,  what  kind  of  flies 

will  you  have  V 

"  O'G *  First,  a  black  fly,  with  a 

deep  yellow  heckle.' 

••  Dan. — •  Such  a  fly  was  never  tied.' 

"  O'G « Don't  mind  that ;  it  must  be 

tied  now,  and  on  the  least  of  the  four 
hooks.  Next,  an  orange  coloured  fly, 
with  a  green  silk  tail,  black  heckle; 
next,  a  magpie,  half  black,  half  orange ; 
next,  a  black  fly,  with  an  orange  head— 
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all  with  top-knots  ;  butterflies,  dyed 
heckles,  and  jay  cravats.'  I  stuck  to 
Dan  until  all  were  completed. 

*'  The  next  day  was  Patrick's  day, 
and  Dan  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival,  it  being  quite 
useless  to  expect  boat  or  boatmen,  so 
that  the  fishing  was  put  off  to  the  18th, 
and  directions  given  to  have  a  cot  sta- 
tioned before  day  on  a  large  reach,  called 
the  tail  of  the  lough. 

•*  We  were  out  about  eight  in  the 
morning :  three  excellent  rods,  the  lines 
run  out  and  well  stretched,  when  Jack 
Kean,  my  chief  boatman,  requested  that 
I  would  wheel  up  the  lines,  and  then 
walked  deliberately  to  the  river.  I 
asked  what  he  was  about,  when  he  re- 
plied, that  he  was  going  to  shave  him- 
self;  and  so  he  did,  having  lathered  him- 
self with  a  boiled  potato — and,  such  a 
razor  !  By  the  time  the  operation  was 
over,  his  face  was  scarified  like  a  crimped 
salmon.  When  he  saw  my  flies,  he  re- 
garded them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
declaring  that  they  were  much  too  small 
and  light,  and  offering  one  or  two  of  his 
own,  which  I  rejected. 

'*  We  then  commenced,  the  wind  lying 
beautifully  against  the  stream.  We  had 
taken  many  turns  without  success,  and 
Kean  was  growling,  and  asking  to  put 
up  larger  flies. 

"  I  remained  obstinate,  though  get- 
ting low-spirited ;  when,  casting  my  eyes 
down  the  stream,  I  saw,  at  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  boat,  a  large  salmon  rise. 
This  circumstance  could  not  be  observed 
by  Kean,  his  back  being  turned  to  the 
place  the  fish  had  risen  in.  Very  soon 
after  another,  and  another,  in  the  same 
line.  I  said  nothing,  but  was  anxiously 
watching  the  time  when,  as  I  should  judge, 
the  flies  might  get  among  them,  when 
Kean  cried  out,  '  You  have  him,  sir  !* 
We  went  ashore,  and  killed  him  rather 
easily.  He  was  over  thirty  pounds 
weight.  We  had  scarcely  been  out 
again,  when  we  had  two  together  ;  both 
large  fish,  which  Kean  and  I  killed.  Out 
again,  and  not  half  way  across,  another, 
vvhich  we  killed.  In  short,  before  three 
o'clock  we  had  eight  very  large  salmon 
killed,  and  had  not  lost  one :  the  black 
fly  with  the  yellow  heckle  having  done 
more  than  its  share. 

"We  were  now  joined  by  Captain 
Cotter,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  with  whom  I  had  made  acquain- 
tance. He  insisted  that  we  should  go  to 
a  neighbouring  house  to  lunch.  This  I 
objected  to,  though  I  was  not  at  the 
time  very  knowing,  for  he  did  it  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  me  off  the  reach,  and 
havmg  it  for  himself  the  next  day ;  but 

fo  we  did,  and  staid  more  than  an  hoar, 
then  insisted  on  returning. 
**  When  the  captain  saw  my  flies,  he 
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offered  to  back  the  black  and  orange, 
and  the  orange  fly,  half-a-orown  each, 
against  Uie  yellow  heckle  fly.  I  took 
him  up  on.  each.  Kean  whispered  to  me, 
•  Sir,  there  is  no  click  to  your  new  wheel, 
and  it  runs  smooth  and  silent,  so  let  out 
a  little  more  line,  that  your  fly  may  be 
a  little  below  the  other.*  I  did  as  directed, 
and  caught  two  more  large  flsh.  We 
had  now  ten  ;  when  it  was  proposed  to 
fish  the  next  stream,  a  very  rapid  one, 
oalled  Poul  a  Herra.  Here  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  second  oar,  but  keeping  my 
yellow  heckle  fly  still  near  me. 

"  We  had  made  several  turns,  and 
could  scarcely  keep  the  boat  against  the 
stream,  when  my  rod  had  a  tremendous 
pull.  I  instantly  shipped  my  oar,  and 
round,  from  the  weight  and  streno^th  of 
the  fish,  that  he  must  be  very  Targe. 
We,  as  usual,  went  to  shore  at  tno  Clare 
side  of  the  Shannon,  and  after  about 
twenty  minutes'  hard  and  fatiguing  play, 
he  showed  enormous :  he  was  a  new  run 
fish,  not  long  in  the  river.  I  brought 
him  within  reach  of  the  gaff,  when  Kean 
made  an  attempt  at  him,  and  only  scraped 
his  back;  away  then  he  went  across. 
We  were  again  obliged  to  take  to  the 
cot,  and  fouow  him  to  the  other  side, 
and  bring  him  back  again,  the  banks  at ' 
the  Limerick  side  being  high,  and  it 
being  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
gaffTdro  mto  the  cot  in  deep  water.  We 
at  length  killed  him.  He  weighed  forty- 
eight  and  a  half  pounds,  and  was  the 
largest  salmon  I  ever  killed,  though  I 
have  hooked  much  larger.  [Captain 
Cotter,  in  the  month  of  May  following, 
killed,  with  a  fly  on  three-twist  gut,  on 
the  stream  of  Donass,  a  salmon  fifty- 
nine  pounds  weight :  he  was  turning  a 
little  brown,  but  was  a  splendid  fish. 
We  then  made  another  turn  with  much 
difficulty,  and  I  killed  another  salmon 
with  mv  fly,  and  the  only  small  one  we 
had,  about  eleven  or  twelve  pounds 
weight. 

**  This  was  the  greatest  dav*s  fishing 
I  ever  witnessed.  I  have  killed  more 
salmon  in  a  day ;  but  to  kill  twelve,  and 
no  more  hooked,  without  a  single  loss, 
— of  those,  one  of  the  weight  I  mention, 
three  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds 
weight,  and  all  with  one  exception  lar^e 
fish, — was,  I  believe,  an  occurrence  m 
angling  seldom  paralleled :  they  were  all 
spring  fish,  quite  fresh  run.** 

We  cannot  afford  to  accompany  him 
in  his  visits  to  the  County  Mayo  and 
Connemara»  where  he  enjoyed,  in  great 
perfection,  his  favourite  amusement, 
at  the  lodges  of  his  friends,  the  Hon. 
John  and  David  Plunket,  upon  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  he  is  profusely 
^Qcomiastic,  but,  we  c^  well  believe, 


from  some  early  recollections,  not 
more  so  than  those  worthy  gentlemen 
amply  deserve. 

Of  the  various  flies,  and  the  moat 
approved  methods  of  preparing  them 
for  the  lakes  and  rivers  with  which  he 
18  best  acquainted,  our  author  is  mi- 
nute and  particular  in  his  account,  nor 
is  there  any  portion  of  his  work  which 
will  better  repay  the  attention  of  the 
practical  angler. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  too  true,  that 
the  Irish  proprietors  do  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  preservation  of 
the  rivers,  which  is  the  principal  cause 
why  angling  is  so  indifferent  in  many 
places,  which  would,  if  proper  care 
were  taken,  be  amongst  the  very  best 
fishing  stations  in  Ireland.  Not  only 
are  no  proper  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  poaching,  but  the  erection  of 
stake  nets  is  permitted,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  spearing  not  prevented,  even 
during  those  seasons  when  it  is  most 
important  that  the  breeding  fish  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Add  to  this,  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  spawn,  by 
the  voracity  of  the  perch  and  water 
fowl,  and  the  wonder  will  be  that 
trout  and  salmon  are  ever  permitted 
to  multiply,  or  come  to  any  perfec- 
tion. We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
strictures  of  our  author  will  stir  up 
in  our  gentry  a  proper  feeling  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  complain  of  a  degree 
of  negligence  and  indifference  respect- 
ing what  may  be  called  a  great  na- 
tional interest,  that  is  quite  disgrace- 
ful. 

Of  Lord  Eliot's  fishery  act,  O*  Gor- 
man writes  with  an  angler's  just 
indignation ;  nor  is  there  any  one 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  greater 
deference,  when  the  proper  mode  to 
be  taken  for  the  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  trout  and  salmon  is  the 
question.  He  wrote,  he  tells  us,  proffer- 
ing his  advice  to  Lord  Eliot  (now  Lord 
St.  Germains)  when  the  act  was  in  pro- 
gress, but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken 
of  his  communication.  This  surprises 
us,  as  we  never  heard  of  another  in- 
stance, in  which  a  want  of  courtesy 
was  imputed  to  that  noble  lord.  Pos- 
sibly he  had  only  heard  of  O' Gorman 
as  a  greater  destroyer  of  fish,  and  did 
not  deem  it  advisable  to  consult  him, 
when  framing  an  aci  for  their  preser- 
vation. But,  in  truth,  the  destroyer 
would  have  been  the  preserver  in  such 
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acase,  and  had  his  suggestions  been 
attended  to«  the  act  would  be  far 
less  in  need  of  amendment  than  it 
is  at  present,  if,  indeed,  bj  anj  amend- 
ment, it  can  be  made  to  work  well. 

Had  the  act  of  Charles  1.  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  present  act,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  is,  repealed  by  it, 
every  thing  desirable  might  have  been 
easily  and  effectually  accomplished. 
By  that  act,  all  "  stop  nets,  still  nets, 
or  standing  nets"  ,'were  straitly  pro- 
hibited ;  and  it  included  in  its  pre- 
amble,''salt  rivers,  fresh  rivers, loughs, 
fashes,  fens,  and  marshes."  If  only, 
our  author  observes,  it  were  provided 
that  the  penalty  should  be  leviable  on 
the  town  land,  by  the  barony-cess  col- 
lector, in  the  same  manner  as  the 
grand  junr,  or  any  other  tax,  nothing 
more  would  have  been  required.  In- 
stead of  that,  stake-weirs  of  twenty 
years  standing  are  now  legitimated, 
and  no  proper  precautions  taken  to 
insure  a  free  passage  for  the  fish 
during  the  time  they  are  required  to 
be  open  ;  that  is,  from  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning ; — the  proviso  in  the 
act,  that  '*  floods,  storms,  or  stress  of 
weather,"  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to 
any  enfbrcement  of  its  penalties,  ren- 
dering it  perfectly  impracticable  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  has,  we 
perceive,  already  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  amend  this  act,  and  we 
heartily  wish  that,  before  he  does  so, 
our  author  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn 
may  be  consulted.  The  latter,  who 
is  well  known  as  an  eminent  lawyer, 
sometimes  takes  his  pastime  upon  the 
river's  side,  and  is  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  can  take  a 
trout,  than  the  ability  by  which  he 
can  defend  a  client.  He  is,  moreover, 
in  the  highest  sen.^e  of  the  word,  a 
high-minded  and  honourable  man,  and 
Sir  Thomas  may  depend  upon  it  ho 
could  not  take  into  his  councils  upon 
such  a  subject^  a  more  honest  or  com- 
petent adviser.  But  much  we  fear 
that  this  will  not  be  done,  until  the 
amendments,  now  about  to  be  made, 
will  have  themselves  to  be  amended. 

And  now  we  must  take  leave  of 


O' Gorman,  heartily  wishing  all  the 
success  to  his  work,  to  which,  from  its 
piscatorial  merits,  it  is  entitled.  But 
we  must  warn  him  not  to  stray  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  domains, 
where  all  will  acknowledge  him  to  be 
lord  paramount,  in  order  to  exhibit 
either  his  depth  as  a  politician,  or  his 
erudition  as  a  theologian.  These  are 
topics  which  will  not  suffer  for  being  left 
in  other  hands,  while  the  value  of  his 
communications  upon  the  subject  which 
he  knows  best,  will  give  his  readers  just 
reason  to  complain  of  the  misappro- 
priation of  any  pages  which  are  not 
directed  to  the  records  of  his  angling 
experience.  This  we  say,  because  we 
can  assure  him  he  is  not  either  a  philo- 
sopher like  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  or  a 
moralist  like  Isaac  Walton.  We  had, 
indeed,  determined  upon  a  regular 
castigation  of  him  for  some  sneering 
and  fleering  comments,  in  which  he 
indulges  himself,  upon  Judge  Jackson 
and  the  Bible  Society,  and  Mr.  Nangle 
and  the  Achill  converts.  These  are 
trespasses  against  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  into  which  he  should  not  have 
been  betrayed,  and  we  had  prepared 
to  inflict  upon  him  summary  vengeance. 
But  we  remembered  the  frontispiece  ; 
we  remembered  the  marvellous  forbear- 
ance, which  he  exhibited  under  cir- 
cumstances which  might  well  have 
stirred  the  wrath  of  a  less  irritable 
disciple  of  the  angle,  and  we  thought 
that,  in  this  instance,  his  charity  was 
sufficient,  if  not  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  at  least  to  palliate  and  render 
venial  the  few  peccadilloes  of  which 
wo  had  reason  to  complain,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  we  do  not  bring 
him  up  for  judgment.  Adieu,  then, 
prince  of  anglers,  and  jovial,  kind- 
hearted  old  man.  We  trust  that  you 
will  yet  be  spared  many  years  to  take 
your  pastime  by  the  pleasant  waters ; 
nor  will  that  pastime  be  less  sweet  or 
less  profitable,  if  mingled  with  the 
thoughts  and  the  anticipations  which, 
even  more  than  his  high  legal  endow- 
ments, give  elevation  and  dignity  to 
Judge  Jackson  upon  the  bench,  and 
sweeten  the  toils  of  the  saintly  and 
laborious  missionary  in  the  wildest  and 
most  uncultivated  district  in  Ireland. 
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'*  Our  life's  affcctionc  arc  its  sanctity-' 
Its  vestol  flres  I    Should  they  die  out,  albeit 
In  the  mind's  temple  every  niche  doth  boast 
An  intellectual  glory — vtill  the  pile 
Loses  its  holiness — is  desecrate." 

Wkstland  Mauston. 


Some  years  ago  there  appeared  a 
series  of  papers  in  a  popular  magazine 
of  the  day,  which,  for  their  originality 
and  singular  heauty  of  style,  com- 
manded immediate  attention  ;  while 
public  curiosity  was  all  the  more  ex- 
cited by  no  name  being  affixed  to  ar- 
ticles, which  could  not  fail  to  add  a 
fresh  leaf  to  the  brightest  laurel-crown 
ever  worn  by  gifted  and  honoured 
heads.  But,  what  was  stranger  still, 
^e  literary  world,  which  makes  a 
point  of  finding  out  eyery  thing  that 
goes  on  within  its  charmed  circle,  as 
if  by  magic,  were  equally  in  the  dark 
on  this  much -disputed  point.  Of  , 
course,  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
knew  all  about  it,  and  if  so,  he  was 
wise  enough  to  keep  the  secret,  finding 
it,  perhaps,  to  his  own  advantage  so  to 
do,  or  enjoying,  with  a  quiet  chuckle, 
divers  comments  and  strange  guesses 
made  to  him  on  .the  subject  by  the  less 
informed.  Or  it  may  have  been  for  a 
better  motive  still,  for  a  more  kind- 
0  hearted  and  liberal-minded  man  never 
breathed  than  he  of  whom  we  write  ; 
well  would  it  be  for  poor  authors  if 
there  were  more  such ;  and  yet,  after 
all  we  verily  believe  them  to  be,  for  the 
most  part,  a  far  better  class  of  beings 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  their 
hard-heartedness  too  often  but  "the 
idle  coinage  of  a  dreamy  brain."  Real 
talent  is  seldom  slighted ;  or  if  so,  it 
is  something,  to  be  sure,  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  make  its  own  way,  in  spite 
of  every  literary  Argus,  sent  to  keep 
watch  before  the  numerous  avenues 
leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fame ; — ay, 
even  if  it  have  to  hew  its  road  thither 
by  a  new  path,  cut  through  a  thousand 
obstacles,  or  struggle  up  hill,  step  by 
step,  to  the  steep  summit  of  their  glo- 
rious ambition.  Alas  !  alas  I  we  are 
forgetting,  in  our  enthusiasm,  how 
many  there  are  who  faint  and  die  by  the 
way  of  exhaustion,  or,  it  may  oven  be, 
of  hunger  I  and  of  whose  names  time 
keeps  no  record ! 

The  daily  press  busied  itself  no  less 


than  the  reading  world  with  this  un- 
known author.  Now  there  was  some- 
thing of  truthful  pathos,  which  re- 
minded them  of  a  favourite  and  cele- 
brated writer ;  and  anon  a  sparkling 
playfulness  of  fancy  scattered  over  a 
mine  of  deep  truth,  that  made  them 
almost  sure  it  could  be  no  other  than 
the  immortal himself !  Oc- 
casionally there  was  a  graceful  tender- 
ness of  expression,  and  an  insight  into 
the  mysterious  recesses  of  that,  for  the 
most  part,  hidden  volume,  the  human 
heart,  which  led  them  to  be  attributed 
to  a  female  pen,  "  But  then" — so 
said  the  critics — "no  woman  ever 
wrote  half  as  well  I"  While  many 
among  the  more  discriminating  fancied 
they  could  detect  all  the  wild  sweet- 
ness and  originality — all  that  freshness 
of  thought  and  feeling,  which  we  find 
only  in  the  works  of  young  authors, 
and  prophesied  the  time  when  the  veil 
should  be  drawn  aside,  and  the  master 
spirit  of  his  age  step  forth  in  the 
matured  vigour  of  a  glorious  and  ac- 
knowledged intellect.  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  air  of  faint  denial  with  which 
these  accusations  of  supposed  author- 
ship were  frequently  received ;  the 
slightly  scornful  smile,  which  said  so 
much ;  the  negative,  contradicted  in 
its  very  utterance,  by  a  certain  con- 
sciousness, which  was  meant  to  express 
a  very  different  meaning  ;  the  Lord- 
Burleigh-like  shake  of  the  head ;  the 
reserve  which  served  to  shroud  some 
hidden  mystery,  that  had  no  existence 
save  in  imagination.  And  then  one 
never  felt  quite  sure  while  talking  upon 
the  subject,  but  that  the  author  might 
be  present,  quietly  enjoying  the  joke^ 
and  congratulating  himself  on  his  well- 
preserved  incognito,  as  though  the 
man  in  the  iron  mask  was  nothing  to 
it. 

Whoever  the  writer  might  be,  it 
was  evident  he  was  no  visionary — no 
mere  declaimer,  or  dreamy  enthusiast, 
living  apart  in  a  world  of  his  own,  so 
bright  and  ideal,  that  his  readers  and 
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fellow-mortalB  in  this,  felt,  with  some- 
thing of  sadness,  they  had  no  abode 
there;  bat  visited,  instead,  this  weary 
earth  in  so  gentle  a  spirit,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  an  angel  had  passed 
over  it,  "turning  the  sunny  side  of 
things  to  human  eyes.'*  Common- 
places were  refreshed — human  sympa- 
thies appealed  to  human  affections, 
finding  a  ready  echo,  as  they  always 
must.  Its  philosophy  was  that  of  the 
heart — its  eloquence,  deep  truth,  ad- 
dressed  alike  to  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  humankind;  and  yet,  withal,  so 
exquisitely  simple,  that  a  child  might 
hate  understood  it — moving  us  now  to 
tears,  and  now  to  laughter — or  lulling 
our  senses  into  delicious  reverie,  when 
we  close  the  book,  and,  bending  down 
our  weary  heads,  dream  fondly  of  old 
times,  and  scenes,  and  friends  long 
since  past  away,  and,  waking  in  a 
changed  mood,  bless  the  author  in  our 
hearts  for  the  soothing  spell  which  he 
has  flung  around  us. 

Magazine  day  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  in  various  hearths  and 
homesteads ;  and  many  a  kind  brother, 
having  procured  the  anxiously-expected 
book,  read  it  aloud  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  worked  ;  until  he  was  seized, 
perhaps,  all  of  a  sudden  with  a  strange 
hoarseness,  which  actually  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes;  and  what  was 
most  curious  of  all,  the  rest  seemed 
equally  affected,  and  many  a  gem-like 
drop  was  twinkled  away  with  a  light 
laugh,  and  a  request  for  him  to  go  on, 
as  they  were  all  impatience  to  know 
how  it  ended  ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
had  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  a  whole 
month  I  A  deep  fellow  was  that  au- 
thor, and  knew  his  own  power ;  or, 
rather,  the  editor  had  most  likely  put 
him  up  to  a  trick  or  two.  For  our- 
selves, we  cannot  fancy  any  thing 
more  tantalizing  than  these  continua- 
tions, when  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
exciting  to  make  one  care  any  thing 
about  it,  and  in  such  cases  generally 
finish  the  thing  our  own  way,  and  have 
done  with  it. 

Invalids  were  soothed  into  a  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness  of  their  sufferings, 
as  they  read ;  the  aged  grew  young  in 
the  light  of  memory;  the  sorrowful 
smiled  in  happy  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  grief.  Many  wondered,  for 
it  seemed  as  though  their  own  thoughts 
stood  before  them,  clothed  in  words  of 
power;  for,  after  all,  true  genius  is 


nothing  more  than  the  art  of  expressing 
what  thousands  think.  The  critics, 
those  men  of  iron,  who  go  about 
oftenest  with  the  visor  closed,  cutting 
and  slashing  in  very  recklessness ;  and 
have  been  known,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
boy-poet  Keats,  to  crush  their  defence- 
less victim  to  the  very  dust  with  one 
stroke  of  their  powerful  weapon  I  Not 
but  what  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  is  many  a  true  and  honourable 
knight  in  the  field,  sans  reproach  ;  and 
one  more  especially  over  whose  edito- 
rial chair  we  used  to  fancy  an  angel 
must  be  hovering,  so  gentle  and  kind 
were  the  very  severest  of  those  neces- 
sary criticisms  which  fell  ever  linger- 
ingly  from  a  pen,  where  mercy  guided 
the  sterner  hand  of  justice.  The  very 
critics  were  subdued  ;  and  it  is  related 
of  one  who  had  the  management  of  a 
provincial  paper,  of  some  celebrity, 
that  instead  of  sitting  down  to  skim 
the  contents  of  the  magazine,  and  review 
it  in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  him 
by  an  extraordinary  press  of  business,  he 
was  actually  discovered  by  the  compo- 
sitor, some  hours  afterwards,  readmg 
the  article  for  the  third  time,  and  not 
a  line  as  yet  written.  But  to  our 
story. 

In  an  obscure  street  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  sat  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  but  bearing  evident 
traces  on  his  contracted  brow  and 
sternly-compressed  lip,  of  the  weary 
struggle  going  on  within.  We  shall 
call  him  Willoughby — Frederick 
VVilloughby  —  for  it  matters  little 
what  his  real  name  was,  since  his 
dearest  friends  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  But  then  he  was  poor  now ; 
so  poor,  that  the  small  white  hands  of 
her  who  sits  watching  him  with  such 
tearful  fondness,  have  been  forced  to 
toil  for  their  dail^  bread.  But  now 
we  are  unjust,  for  it  is  not  always  so  in 
this,  for  the  most  part,  happy  world  of 
ours ! — and  misfortunes  and  trials  are 
good,  if  they  serve  to  distinguish  those 
who  really  love  and  care  for  us,  from 
the  many  we  have  blindly  loved  ;  and 
yet  it  is  hard  to  see  the  veil  withdrawn 
from  our  most  cherished  illusions,  and 
we  must  needs  weep  at  the  time,  even 
though  we  smile  in  after  days  at  our 
own  folly.  Thus  it  was  with  Mr. 
Willoughby.  A  few,  and  those  amone 
the  best,  yet  remained  to  share  and 
soothe  his  fallen  fortunes ;  and  it  may 
be  that  in  time,  the  agony  of  wounded 
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Sridey  which  led  him  oftentimes  to 
oubt  ev^n  those^  will  pau  away  before 
the  gentle  oaressei  of  her,  who  has 
been  to  him  aa  a  guardian  angel. 

Frederick  Willoughbj  had  been 
brought  np  heir  to  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  the  kiDgdom>  and  early  ac- 
customed to  every  luxury  which  the 
most  refined  taste  could  imagine  or  in- 
vent, and  being  an  only  child,  scarcely 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  whim  con- 
tradicted, or  a  wish  controlled.  His 
parents  dying  when  he  was  yet  young, 
his  home  became  wearisome,  in  spite  of 
all  its  splendour,  and  many  years  were 
spent  in  the  excitement  of  foreign  tra- 
vel ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  married  one  whose 
greatest  charm,  in  his  eyes,  was  her 
meek  and  gentle  spirit ;  although  he 
was  well  content  that  the  world  should 
think  her  beautiful.  Even  at  that 
tim^  so  stern  and  exacting  was  the 
young  suitor,  that  the  girl's  family, 
undazaled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
match,  seriously  remonstrated  with  her 
on  the  risk  she  ran  in  placing  her  hap- 
piness in  his  keeping,  while  Catherine, 
secure  in  her  own  sweet  faith,  found 
arguments  wherewith  to  combat  every 
objection  that  could  be  urged.  A 
change  had  come  over  her  whole  life. 
All  uiat  he  did  or  said  seemed  in  her 
eyes  to  be  "wisest,  discreetest,  best." 
Even  his  very  prejudices,  and  he  had 
many  of  them,  were  imbued  in  part,  or 
disappeared  from  mere  lack  of  opposi- 
tion. Her  sister  laughed  and  won- 
dered ;  and  the  girl  laughed  sometimes, 
and  marvelled  too,  but  it  was  only  that 
she  should  ev^r  have  thought  diffe- 
rently from  what  she  did  now  ;  and  it 
ended  in  their  becoming  the  happiest 
couple  in  the  world. 

At  length,  however,  there  appeared 
on  a  sudden  a  new  claimant  to  the 
Willoughby  estates,  and  so  clear  and 
well-founded  was  hb  demand,  that  the 
verdict  was  too  fatally  anticipated  even 
before  it  came,  and  the  late  occupant 
quitted  the  halls  of  his  forefathers,  an 
alien  and  a  b^fgar  1  Now  it  was  that 
the  hitherto  gentle  and  timid  Cathe- 
rine became  gifted,  as  it  were,  with  a 
new  and  strange  power,  or  rather, 
those  dormant  energies  which  lie  hid 
in  the  breast  of  the  most  fragile,  wait- 
ing only  for  time  and  circumstance 
to  arouse  and  call  them  forth,  sprang 
into  life.  For  many  weeks,  during 
which  her  husband  was  seriously  ill. 


she  thought  and  acted  for  both.  A 
quiet,  healthy  lodging  was  taken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  town,  and  she  set  to 
work  in  right  good  earnest  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  that  ud  might 
be  procured,  which  her  own  family 
were  too  poor  to  afford,  with  justice  to 
themselves — ever  a  difficult  task  to 
such  as  her.  But  what  is  there  that 
perseverance  will  not  in  time  effect  ? 
A  bright  thought,  heaven-directed  1-^ 
a  will  to  work  it  out,  however  much  of 
toil  it  may  cost  us,  is  often  all  that  is 
needed.  The  dark  cloud  which  had 
gathered  about  her  seemed  breaking 
and  rolliuK  away  ;  nay,  she  could  even 
fancy  sunsnine  again  in  the  distance, 
not  the  less  sweet  for  the  tears  of  the 
present  tempest 

Poor  as  they  were,  that  embroidery 
in  which  she  now  found  constant  em- 
ployment, (many  an  aristocratic  fair 
one  not  being  over  scrupulous  in  pass- 
ing off  the  delicate  work  as  her  own, 
which  it  certidnly  was  since  she  had 
paid  for  it)  that  embroidery  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  thing  which  the  proud 
and  sensitive  invalid  could  have  borne 
to  see  her  constantly  engaged  upon, 
as  besides  being  a  graceful  and  femi- 
nine employment,  it  left  her  at  leisure 
to  talk  or  sing  to  him  as  of  old.  And 
if  some  of  their  earlier  friends  should 
chance  to  drop  in,  how  were  they  to 
know  that  she  was  not  merely  pursu- 
ing it  for  her  own  amusement,  as  in 
times  past  ?  It  was  a  false  pride,  but 
there  were  none  to  chide  him  for  it, 
Catherine  only  smiled  and  was  thank- 
Ail,  oh!  how  thankful!  to  be  per- 
mitted to  do  what  she  did  without 
wounding  a  single  prejudice,  or  raising 
one  regretful  thought.  And  at  length 
shamed  by  her  example,  he  began  se- 
riously to  struggle  with  a  divea^, 
which  was  far  more  mental  than  bo* 
dily  ;  and  actually  accepted  an  engage- 
ment to  give  lessons  in  Italian,  at 
houses  where  the  kind  recommenda- 
tion of  his  friends  procured  him  both 
employment  and  gentle  treatmentf  al- 
hough  many  a  situation  was  lost 
through  some  fancied  insult  which  his 
pride  resented  even  before  it  was 
offered,  save  in  imagination. 

It  seems  strange  how  much  better 
women  bear  r^everses  of  this  nature 
than  men,  and  yet,  not  so  much  so  if  we 
pause  and  recall  to  mind  how  beauti- 
fully their  natures  are  adapted  to  every 
circumstance  into  which  it  may  be 
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their  destinj  to  fall.  The  young  girl 
in  the  home  of  her  forefathers,  how 
fflad  and  joyous  she  is !  And  hy-and- 
bye,  it  may  be,  she  will  go  cheerfully 
forth  from  amidst  that  loving  band,  to 
make  the  happiness  of  one  who  is 
dearer  than  all  the  world,  so  that 
henceforth  wherever  he  is,  there  is  her 
home.  Give  her  but  an  object  for 
which  to  toil,  whether  it  be  father, 
mother,  husband,  children  ;  something 
to  love  and  care  for,  and  her  energies 
will  fail  but  with  life  I  It  is  the  for- 
saken,  the  lonely  in  heart  only,  who 
tit  down  in  their  helpless  grief,  and 
pray  to  die ! 

On  the  night  of  which  we  speak, 
Mr.  Willoughby's  work  was  done,  that 
18,  he  had  given  two  lessons,  and  was 
wearied  to  death  with  the  stupidity  of 
his  pupils,  because  they  could  not  com- 
prehend in  a  few  weeks  what  it  had 
taken  him  months  to  acquire,  and  was 
really  grateful  to  Catherine  for  not 
speaking  while  the  mood  was  on  him, 
but  simply  placing  the  magazines  con- 
taining the  articles,  which,  from  hear- 
ing so  much  about  he  had  become 
anxious  to  read,  on  the  table  before 
him,  go  quietly  back  to  her  embroi- 
dery. And  then  gradually  the  brow 
lost  something  of  its  sternness,  the  Ian- 
^id  eye  brightened,  and  he  read  on 
m  that  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  outer 
world  which  so  few  writers  have  power 
to  command. 

A  little  apart  sat  the  patient  and 
industrious  wife,  her  head  bent  eagerly 
forward,  and  her  glance  rivetted  on  his 
countenance  with  an  anxious  and  fear- 
ftil  intensity,  while  her  cheeks  and  lips 
waned  to  marble  paleness.  But  he 
heeded  not  her  scrutiny,  or  he  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  bear  even  her 
to  be  a  witness  of  his  weakness,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  and  suffered  an  un- 
bidden tear  to  rest  a  moment  upon  his 
long  eyelashes,  ere  it  fell  heavily  upon 
the  page  before  him.  And  then  his 
companion  turned  away  and  bent  once 
more  over  her  embroidery  frame,  while 
the  colour  stole  slowly  back  as  the 
doubt  and  agony  of  that  moment  passed 
away. 

*•  Beautiful  1"  exclaimed  Willough- 
by,  at  length,  **  this  is  really  beautiful  1 
How  strange  that  none  should  be  found 
to  come  forward  and  own  to  such  gen- 
tle and  truthful  thoughts." 

^And  yety  the  author  mav  have 
)  powerful  reason  for  hia  silence.'* 


"  I  cannot  think  so,  nor  was  the 
charm  of  incognito  needed  to  make 
that  popular  which  must  speak  at 
once  to  every  heart.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages seem  so  familiar  that  it  almost 
appears  as  if  I  must  have  dreamt  them 
myself,  long  ago." 

Catherine  smiled  a  bright  glad 
smile. 

^'It  seems  to  me,"  continued  he» 
*♦  perfectly  absurd  for  any  one  to  ima* 
gine  that  it  eould  by  any  possibility 
have  been  written  by  a  woman,  for 
how  could  she  ever  attain  so  deep  an 
insight  into  the  human  heart*' 

**  By  experience  perluu)s,  or  intni<i 
tion,  but  oflbenest  the  latter,  for  I 
verily  believe  that  genius  has  far  more 
credit  given  it  for  observation  and  re- 
search than  it  ever  deserved.  And 
that  many  have  written  with  a  truth- 
ful eloquence  that  seemed  even  to 
themselves  almost  like  inspiration,  on 
subjects  of  which  they  could  have  had 
no  previous  knowledge.  Nay,  I  ques- 
tion if  thev,  had  really  felt  deeply,  if 
they  could  have  expressed  themselves 
half  as  well.  And  so  you  will  not  give 
a  woman  credit  for  these  productions^ 
dear  Frederick?" 

*♦  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so,  for 
they  would,  in  that  case,  lose  all  charm 
for  me." 

"  And  why?"  asked  Catherine,  gent- 
ly, as  she  quitted  her  work,  and  knelt 
down  on  the  low  stool  by  his  side,  her 
bright  eyes  fixed  eagerly  on  his. 

<'  You  will  laugh  at  me,  but  simply 
for  that  very  superioritv  which  has 
won  for  them  so  much  of  fame.  Why, 
the  authoress  must  be  all  her  life  in  a 
brown  study,  abstracted  and  taking 
notes,  while  others  laoffh  and  enjoy 
themselves ;  living  not  K>r  those  who 
love  her,  or  whom  she  loves,  but  for 
the  multitude,  whose  praise  is  to  re- 
pay her  for  a  thousand  severed  ties  of 
domestic  duty  and  affection.  Fancy 
her  a  wife,  for  instance — nay,  you  need 
not  start  and  turn  so  pale,  my  own 
gentle  Kate  1  for  it  is  unlikely,  and  I 
am  merely  imagining  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible ;  why  the  poor  man  would  be 
afraid  to  speak,  lest  a  word  might  put 
to  flight  a  whole  train  of  bright- winged 
ideas.  And  when  in  sickness  and  sor- 
row she  sat  in  silence  by  his  side,  to 
know  that  not  one  thought  of  him  min- 
gled in  the  dreamy  fantasies  of  her  ima- 
gination, until  recalled  at  length  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  with  almost  a  sigh 
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from  its  faJry-like  wanderings.  Why, 
all  this  would  drive  me  mad !" 

"  But  supposing,"  said  Catherine, 
<'  as  it  seems  to  me  it  needs  must  be, 
that  every  flight  of  imagination,  every 
train  of  thought  were  hallowed  ana 
brightened  by  some  such  clause  as 
this,  '  What  will  he  think  of  that 
which  I  am  about  to  write?  Are  the 
sentiments  such  as  he  would  approve?' 
or  more  confidently  still,  *  I  will  strug- 
gle early  and  late — I  will  achieve  fame 
— but  for  his  sake  only,  and  that  he 
may  be  proud  of  me  !*  " 

''But  what  woman  ever  stopped 
here  in  the  career  of  her  literary  am- 
bition?" 

**  Many — every  one  whose  anchor 
has  been  cast  upon  a  rock  and  not 
on  the  sand  I  The  love  of  fame,  merely 
for  its  own  sake,  is  unnatural  and  un- 
womanly, and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
has  its  root  in  bitterness  and  disap- 
pointment !" 

"  Well,  thank  God,  at  any  rate,  you 
are  not  an  authoress !"  said  Willoughby, 
wearying  of  the  subject,  "if  it  had 
been  so,  I  know  not  what  would  have 
becomeofme."  And  as  he  stooped  down 
to  kiss  the  white  brow  which  bent 
meekly  towards  him,  he  noticed  not 
that  her  tears  fell  quick  and  heavily. 

Fast  flew  the  hours,  and  faster  still 
the  busy  fingers  of  that  young  wife, 
while  she  talked  or  sang,  and  anon 
grew  silent,  according  to  the  change- 
ful mood  of  her  companion ;  putting 
by  her  work,  and  preparing  their  fru- 
gal supper,  the  moment  he  complained 
of  fatigue,  after  which  they  retired 
early,  as  was  their  usual  custom.  But 
when  her  husband  slept,  again  did 
Catherine  steal  forth,  and  wrapped  in 
her  warm  dressing-gown,  sit  down 
quietly  to  her  tasks  until  dawn,  else 
how  could  they  have  subsisted  so  long 
upon  that  poorly  remunerated  embroi- 
dery, or  his  few  and  uncertain  pupils  ? 
But  men  have  little  notion  of  these 
things,  and  Willoughby  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  what  was  going  on, 
although  the  pale  cheek  and  hollow 
eyes  of  his  devoted  companion  often 
made  him  tremble ;  the  more  espe- 
cially when  he  remembered  how  many 
of  her  family  had  fallen  victims  to 
that  hereditary  curse  which  clings  to 
generation  after  generation,  hastening 
its  best  and  fairest  to  an  early 
grave ! 

Mr.  Willoughby  had  a  distant  rela- 


tive, a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  moreover  a  kind- 
nearted  man,  with  both  the  means 
and  inclination  to  assist  him,  if  he  had 
entertained  the  slightest  idea  how  poor 
they  often  were.  But  Catherine  al- 
ways looked  so  smiling  and  happy 
when  he  called,  and  invariably  found 
her  at  her  embroidery,  with  its  costly  . 
silks  scattered  around,  and  her  hus- 
band engaged  with  his  books,  or  just 
returned  from  what  he  called  his  morn- 
ing  walk,  (and  a  pretty  long  one  it  was, 
all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  to  the  last 
remaining  pupil,)  that  he  never  once 
suspected  how  matters  were  going  on, 
and  Willoughby  was  well  content  that 
it  should  be  so.  Nevertheless,  his 
young  relatives  were  unforgotten,  and 
he  had  been  actively  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  the  investigation  of  a  cer- 
tain clause  in  the  document  by  which 
the  new  heir  held  possession,  the  ille- 
gality of  which  once  proved,  would 
restore  them  back  to  their  former 
owner.  But  then,  the  difficulty  was 
to  prove  it ;  and  much  money  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  be  utterly  wasted 
in  fruitless  research,  during  which  pe- 
riod Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  were 
kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  exer- 
tions making  in  their  behalf;  until 
one  bright  summer  day  the  good  law- 
yer entered  their  humble  abode,  and 
bore  them  back  in  triumph  to  the  an- 
cient halls  of  Willoughby. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  scene  that  followed,  and  yet,  as 
every  earthly  happiness  must,  it  had 
its  drawback,  in  the  daily  increasing 
illness  of  Catherine.  Had  they  conti- 
nued poor  she  would,  most  likely,  have 
borne  up  to  the  last,  and  died  at  length 
without  a  murmur ;  but  now  that  the 
stimulus  to  exertion  was  removed, 
she  felt  her  own  weakness,  and  the 
devoted  wife,  who  had  toiled  night 
and  day,  scarcely  conscious  of  fatigue, 

Eined  and  sickened  in  her  splendid 
ome,  like  a  crushed  flower.  Wil- 
loughby's  worst  fears  were  confirmed, 
the  physicians  mentioned  consumption, 
and  recommended  a  removal  to  a 
warmer  climate,  the  beneficial  effects 
of  .which  were  soon  visible  in  her  im- 
proved health  and  spirits;  and  then 
who  so  happy  as  that  young  couple, 
endeared  to  each  other  by  trial  and 
suffering,  and  ready  to  look  upon  all 
things,  as  it  were,  through  that  gold- 
tinted  glass  which  touches  and  haHowa 
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every  object  with  a  portion  of  its  own 
light  I 

Bot  we  are  forgetting,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  oar  narrative,  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  literary  world,  and 
bears  upon  the  subject  with  which  this 
sketch  commenced.  The  mysterious 
articles  so  long  and  regularly  pub- 
lished^  and  so  anxiously  looked  oat 
for,  suddenly  ceased;  while  the  edi- 
tor, in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  could  not  venture  to 
promise  that  they  would  ever  be  re- 
newed ;  Bay,  he  thought  it  roost  pro- 
bable that  they  never  would — and  it 
is  said  that  the  good  man  was  observed 
to  twinkle  away  a  tear  as  he  spoke. 
No  clue  could  be  gained  from  him, 
however,  as  to  this  tantalizing  mys- 
tery, and  many  felt  very  much  as  we 
must  all  have  done  on  the  first  read- 
ing of  Coleridge's  wild  fragment  of 
*<  Christabel,"  a  half  wish  that  he  had 
either  finished,  or  not  written  it  at  all, 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  it  is — nay,  for 
that  very  reason. 

The  intelligence  that  the  articles  in 
question  had  really  and  totally  ceased, 
was  first  communicated  to  the  Wil- 
loughby's  by  some  countrymen  who 
joined  them  at  Florence,  amidst  the 
tisual  accompaniment  of  vague  guesses 
and  comments. 

**  Depend  upon  it,"  said  one,  "  it  is 
a  mere  ruse-de-guerre  on  the  part  of 
either  author  or  publisher ;  and  after 
a  time  we  shall  have  him  appearing 
again  with  all  his  laurels,  ready  to 
take  the  world  by  storm  with  some 
striking  and  original  conception !" 

"Or  it  may  be,"  added  another, 
**that  the  writer  is  dead,  for  such 
seldom  live  long !" 

Catherine  sighed  heavily,  and  leant 
her  burning  brow  against  the  cool 
marble  fountain  near  where  they  stood. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby, 
"  that  those  haunting  thoughts  which 
came  ever  like  familiar  things,  should 
be  so  suddenly  hushed.  It  seems  al- 
most as  though  one  had  lost  a  friend, 
for  whose  voice  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
look  and  listen  at  stated  times.  And 
yet  in  a  few  years — It  may  even  be  a 
few  months — the  very  existence  of 
those  papers  will  be  forgotten,  and  su- 
perseaed  by  some  fresh  novelty ;  and 
the  mystery  die  out  before  it  is  solved. 
How  miserably  must  those  authors  be 
rewarded  who  have  no  higher  motive 
than  the  mere  love  of  popularity  T 


And  he  was  right — another  nine  days* 
wonder  sprung  up  on  the  grave  of  its 
predecessor,  and  some  few  years  after- 
wards it  was  only  in  moments  of  idle- 
ness, or  in  country  places,  where  a  num- 
ber of  an  old  magazine  is  a  perfect  bless- 
ing, that  one  became  suddenly  absorbed 
in  an  article  of  such  thrilling  interest 
as  to  woo  you  into  utter  for^etfulness 
of  all  outward  things,  until  yon  lay 
down  the  book  at  length  with  a  sigh, 
certain  of  findine  nothing  like  it  in 
the  present  periodical  literature  of  the 
day,  and  in  a  humour  to  be  pleased 
with  every  thing  and  every  body, 
viewing  all  nature,  as  it  were,  through 
the  medium  of  one  sunny  spirit  I  We 
do  not  intend,  however,  to  leave  our 
gentle  readers  in  that  tantalizing  state 
of  uncertainty  which  we  have  before 
attempted  to  describe,  but  will  give 
them  glimpses  of  a  deep  and  hidden 
mystery,  never  openly  revealed  to  the 
world  at  large,  even  to  this  day. 

On  a  low  couch,  overlooking  a 
green  peaceful  valley,  in  her  own  dear 
England,  lay  the  dying  Catherine. 
For  years  had  that  most  fluctuating 
and  treacherous  of  all  diseases,  de- 
ceived and  tampered  with  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  those  who  loved  and 
watched  over  her  with  such  tender 
care — now  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  anon  bowed  down 
with  anguish  and  despair — while  the 
invalid  felt  all  along  that  the  doom 
was  upon  her,  but  could  not  find  cou- 
rage to  dbsipate,  bv  a  single  word, 
those  fond  and  anxions  hopes  which 
garnered  her  around,  as  though  think- 
ing thus  to  keep  her  to  themselves. 
But  now  the  fiat  had  gone  forth  from 
other  lips,  and  the  physician  issued 
that  fatal  mandate,  which,  seeming  all 
gentleness,  has  its  origin  in  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  utter  uselessness  of 
earthly  aid — "let  her  have  her  own 
way  in  all  things !"  She  only  asked 
to  be  suffered  to  die  at  home,  and 
thither  they  accordingly  bore  her. 

The  eyes  were  closed,  and  Wil- 
loughby,  fancying  that  she  slept,  g^ed 
long  and  tearfully  upon  the  changed 
face  of  his  young  and  gentle-hearted 
wife,  on  which  rested  a  sad  and  anx- 
ious expression,  marrin?  its  other- 
wise divine  beauty.  She  looked  up  at 
length,  and  catcmng  his  glance  in  all 
its  doubtful  agony,  smiled  faintly,  and 
tried  to  speak  those  low  and  soothing 
words  which  seemed  now  to  have  lost 
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all  power  to  calm,  for  they  were 
tcords  onlyi  and  he  knew  it. 

*^  Are  we  alone  ?"  asked  the  m?alid^ 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes — what  would  you  ?" 

"  Frederic,  I  cannot  die  without 
confessing  something  which  has  long 
lain  heavy  on  my  mind :  I  have  de- 
ceived and  disobeyed  your  positive 
wishes  and  commands ;  and  vet>  if  you 
knew  all,  I  think  you  would  forgive 
mel" 

"  Then  tell  me  all,  dearest!"  and  hia 
look  of  confiding  love  gave  her  cou- 
rage to  proceed.  But  we  prefer  re- 
lating the  tale  she  told  him  with  so 
niany  tears,  and  meek,^  deprecating 
looks,  aiter  our  own  fashion. 

Long  before  she  knew  Frederic 
Willoughby,  Catherine  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  writing  little  domestic 
poems,  tjidjeux-cT -esprit  of  local  inte- 
rest, for  the  amusement  of  herself  and 
family,  a  few  of  which  had  at  various 
times  found  their  way  into  different 
periodicals,  and  been  duly  criticised  as 
the  productions  of  one  who,  with  evi- 
dent talent,  had  as  evidently  very  much 
to  learn ;  at  all  of  which  sa^e  com- 
ments the  girl  laughed  heartilv,  and 
kept  her  own  secret.  But  when  a 
new  epoch  commenced,  as  it  were,  in 
her  existence,  and  young  Willoughby, 
with  his  usual  stern  decision  of  man- 
ner, happened  casually  to  express  the 
insurmountable  preiumces  he  nad  con- 
ceived against  all  literary  women, 
bringinff  a  thousand  things  to  prove 
the  justice  of  his  argument,  until  poor 
Catherine,  in  whose  eyes  his  judgment 
must  needs  be  infallible,  wept  and 
trembled  like  a  guilty  thing  ;  and 
when  her  lover  quitted  her  at  length, 

Srooeeded  immediately  to  empty  her 
esk  of  all  its  long-accumulated  store 
of  literary  treasures,  and  consign 
them,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  flames. 
There  was  the  plan  of  a  novel,  a  half- 
finished  tragedy,  and  an  epic  poem, 
dashed  off  m  ^e  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  wiUi  so  rapid  a  pen,  that  it 
was  quite  evident  no  one  but  herself 
would  have  been  able  to  decipher  it. 
Nay,  she  even  tore  out  her  own  effu- 
sions from  her  sister's  album,  and 
many  a  page  beside  in  various  authors, 
on  whose  blank  surface  she  had  hastily 
noted  down  her  bright  thoughts  ;  and 
although  wanting  courage  to  confess 
the  past,  after  m  that  ne  had  said 
upon  the  subject,  determined  withia 


herself  that  ne  temptation  should  ever 
induce  her  to  offend  again.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  hard  trial  at  times,  aa 
all  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  ver- 
sifying, as  it  has  been  called,  can  tes- 
tify, when  a  word,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
moonlight  night,  or  even  a  fit  of  tern* 
porary  depression,  conjures  up  a  thou* 
sand  images  in  the  brain,  which  almost 
find  wotSs  for  themselves,  and  are  far 
more  easv  to  express  than  repress ;  or 
when  a  birthday  came  round,  which 
for  years  she  had  been  wont  to  com- 
memorate in  music,  that  came  straight 
from  a  heart  overflowing  with  a^c« 
tion,  and  had  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out the  accustomed  tribute.  And  yet 
she  kept  her  inward  vow  inviolate, 
and  would  have  done  so  to  the  last, 
but  for  that  change  of  circumstance 
which  plunged  them  at  once  from 
affluence  to  poverty. 

The  possibility  of  turning  her  early 
talents  to  some  account  flashed  upon 
her  all  of  a  sudden,  and  surely  the 
cause  must  hallow  the  act  even  m  his 
eyes.  A  paper  was  accordingly  writ- 
ten while  she  watched  through  the 
long  midnight  hours  by  the  bedside  of 
her  suffering  husband,  pregnant  with 
sad  and  beautiful  thoughts,  and  for- 
warded to  one  of  the  leading  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  the  editor  of  which 
accepted  it  at  once,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  a  desire  for  a  personal  in- 
terview, and  a  wish  that  the  name  of 
the  author  should  be  appended.  But 
when  he  heard  poor  Catherine's  simple 
tale,  and  gazea  upon  her  younff  fair 
face,  the  heart  of  the  good  old  man 
was  touched,  and  he  not  only  con- 
sented to  her  preserving  her  incognito, 
but  offered  such  terms  as  she  had  not 
dared,  in  her  wildest  moments,  even 
to  hope  for.  It  was  the  only  time 
they  ever  met. 

As  it  might  have  been  expected, 
Catherine's  second  article  was  less 
sombre — the  natural  playfulness  of 
her  genius  was  no  longer  pressed  down 
by  doubt  and  struggling  poverty,  aa 
is  too  often  the  case,  and  she  wrote  in 
a  glad  bright  spurit,  that  fell  on  the 
minds  of  oUiers  like  a  species  of  men- 
tal sunshine,  and  held  them  in  thrall 
from  month  to  month,  until  the  spell 
broke  at  last  and  for  ever  I  She  bad 
achieved  fame  ;  but  of  what  worth 
was  it  to  her  though  all  the  world 
should  praise,  if  one,  and  that  one  all 
the  world  to  her,  was  dissatisfied? 
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Nothing — or  worse  thifti  nothing! — 
Unclaimed — unsought — its  brightest 
wreaths  were  flung  aside>  and  sacri- 
ficed unmurmuringly  at  the  altar  of 
affection^  and  the  end  gained  for  which 
alone  she  had  thought  and  toiled^  she 
was  content — naj«  even  glad  to  retire 
once  agaijQ  into  rest  and  obscurity. 
The  only  remembrance  of  the  past 
which  ever  haunted  poor  Catherine 
was  its  deception*  and  the  one  secret 
which  love  and  fear  had  induced  her 
to  keep  horn  WilloughbY^  lest  he 
should  confound  even  her  m  his  bitter 
hatred  against  all  literary  women. 
But  now  the  weight  is  off  her  heart- 
she  has  told  him  all*  and  he  knelt 
down  by  the  bedside*  and  wept  like  a 
child.  What! — ^hate  her— bis  own 
ffood» gentle-hearted  and  devoted  Rate  I 
Impossible  I  Forgive  her — why  it  b 
he  who  needs  forgiveness*  for  his  bit- 
ter and  causeless  prejudices.  And 
now*  happy  in  the  consciousnsss  of  his 
affection*  she  became  suddenly  silent* 
while  a  smile  still  lingered  on  the 
parted  lips — a  smile  which  never  left 
them  again*  That  night  the  spirit  of 
the  young  and  gifted  passed  away 
from  earth ! 

Looking  abroad  into  the  world*  we 
see  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Fred- 
eric Willoughby*s  fwth  is  far  firom 
beinff  an  uncommon  one*  and  was 
much  struck  the  other  day  by  meeting 
with  the  following  passage*  in  the 
works  of  one*  herself  an  authoress* 
and  whose  talents  we  greatly  admire. 
Speaking  of  literary  women*  she  says* 
**  In  seasons  of  depression*  of  wounded 


feeling*  when^her  spirit  yearns  to  sit 
in  solitude*  or  even  in  darkness*  so 
that  it  may  be  still*  to  know  and  feel 
that  the  very  essence  of  that  spirit* 
now  embodied  in  a  palpable  form*  has 
become  an  article  of  sale  and  bargain* 
tossed  over  from  the  hands  of  one 
workman  to  another*  free  alike  to  the 
touch  of  the  prince  and  the  peasant* 
and  no  longer  to  be  recalled  at  will  by 
the  originid  possessor*  let  the  world 
receive  it  as  it  may !"  And  why  should 
we  recall  it*  if  the  essence  of  that  spi- 
rit comprised  within  itself  the  good 
and  the  true  ? — if*  in  those  seasons  of 
depression*  we  have  at  least  this  hope* 
that  others  may  be  soothed  and  made 
better — O I  glorious  thought  1 — by  our 
written  testimony — ^if  we  can  ali  ex- 
claim with  the  good  Jean  Paul  Rioh- 
ter — **  In  the  coldest  hour  of  exist- 
ence— in  the  last  hour — 01  ye  who 
have  so  often  misunderstood  me*  I  can 
lift  up  my  hand  and  swear  that  I  have 
never*  at  mv  writing-table*  sought  anv 
thing  else  tnan  the' good  and  beautiful* 
so  far  as  my  circumstances  and  powers 
permitted  me  in  any  measure  to  at- 
tain* and  that  I  have  often  erred*  per- 
haps* but  seldom  sinned."  For  our- 
selves* we  verily  believe  with  Carlyle* 
^*  that  of  all  priesthoods*  aristocracies* 
and  governing  classes,  at  present  ex- 
tant m  the  world*  there  is  no  class 
comparable  for  importance  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  writers  of  books*" 
so  that  they  can  be  brought  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  spirit  of  their  high 
and  holy  vocation. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  states  of 
mind  more  entirely  in  contrast  than 
those  experienced  hy  the  man  who^ 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  fancy,  creates  a  poetical  work, 
and  who  at  some  after  period  thinks 
of  it  chiefly  with  reference  to  its 
effect  on  others.  If  there  be 
any  process  of  the  mind  what* 
ever,  in  which  a  roan  is  alone 
with  his  own  thoughts  —  in  which 
the  world  and  its  judgments  are 
entirely  excluded  from  consideration, 
it  is  in  the  act  of  clothing  with  Ian- 
guage,  and  giving  permanence  to  the 
shifting  phantoms  of  individual  con- 
sciousness. Pure  science  is  in  its  na- 
ture different — rather^  however,  with 
reference  to  the  materials  on  which 
the  mind  is  occupied,  than  with  refe- 
rence to  the  mental  process  itself.  In 
pure  science  all  that  belongs  to  man's 
sensuous  nature  is  excluded.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  science,  as  different 
in  its  laws  with  reference  to  the  diffe- 
rent orders  of  intelligent  beings — angel 
or  man — who  may  be  supposed  em- 
ployed in  the  investigation*  All  that  is 
peculiar  to  Man  is  excluded.  Mind — 
mind  alone  is  concerned.  To  angel  or 
roan  purely  scientific  truth  is  for  ever 
the  same. 

Is  poetry  in  its  essence  distinct  from 
purely  scientific  truth  ?  It  is  hard  so 
to  shape  the  question  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  mistake  as  to  its  meaniog, 
and  supposing  it  distinctly  stated,  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  an  answer.  There  is, 
we  think,  little  doubt  that  in  the 
highest  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
the  mental  process  differs  little  in  a 
Milton  and  a  Newton.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  creation  of  poetry 
of  the  hiffhest  class,  the  imaginative 
power  excludes  all  thought  of  external 
things  as  entirely  as  is  done  by  the 
mind  of  the  philosopher  in  dealing 
with  his  abstractions.  But  to  the 
highest  r^ion  to  which  the  poet  as- 
cends in  thought,  his  human  nature 


accompanies  him ;  it  is  still  man  with 
man's  feelings  and  affections;  the 
spirit  of  humanity  elevated  and  imbued 
with  the  light  of  the  world  to  which 
it  has  ascended.  The  lang^uage  of 
communication,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  poet,  is  always,  in  its  calmer 
hour,  addressed  to  those  who  have  not 
accompanied  him  to  the  higher  region 
of  his  thoughts.  For  their  sake  is 
symbol,  and  imagery,  and  allegory, 
and  all  that  imperfect  revelation  by 
words  of  what  words  and  imagery 
must,  after  all,  intimate  rather  than 
express.  In  how  many  things  are 
poetry  and  religion  identical— 

MXlieiuine 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  it  the  Mine.** 

Wordsworth — the  most  thoughtful 
poet  of  our  age,  and,  except  Goethe, 
the  gpreatest — regards  Faith  and  Ima- 
gination as  but  names  of  the  same 
power.  We  are  unwilling  altogether 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  poem 
which  we  transcribe — ^still  it  will  assist 
in  exemplifying  what  we  mean : — 


*  *  Weak  It  the  will  of  man,  hie  Judgment  blin  J } 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  Hope  betrays  : 
Ifeary  is  woe? — and  Joy,  for  human  kind 
A  mournful  thing  so  transient  is  the  blaxe  !* 
Thus  might  BR  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days, 
Wlio  wants  ttie  glcnious  fiuulty  assigned 
To  elerate  the  move-tlwn-reasoninff  mind, 
And  colour  life's  dark  cloud  with  orient  rays. 
Imagination  is  that  sacred  power, 
Imagination  lofty  and  refined : 
*Tis  lier's  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  sufferer's  temples  btni 
Wreaths  that  endure  afflictions  heaviest  shower. 
And  do  not  shrink  Arom  sorrow's  keenest  wind." 


Spenser,  too,  or  the  poet,  whose 
"  Elegy,  or  Friend's  Passion  for  hb  As- 
trophill,"f  is  printed  in  Spenser's  collec- 
tion of  poems  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  seems  to  regard  poetry  and 
religion,  as  in  truth,  exercises  of  the 
same  high  faculty,  which  assumes  a 
different  name,  according  to  the  object 
with  which  it  is  engaged,  but  which 
in  none  loses  sight  of  human  nature — 


•  Dramatic  Sketches  and  other  Poems."  By  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  A.M.  Small 
8vo.     1P4j. 

fThe  poem  which  wo  quote  from  was  by  Matthew  Roydon.  See  Nash's  Preface 
to  Qreene*s  "  Arcadia ;"  and  Todd*s  Spenser,  Vol.  VIII. 
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«  Within  thew  voodi  of  Arotdie ' 
He  diief  delist  and  pleasun  took, 
And  OB  die  mountain  Farthenle, 
Upon  the  crystal  liquid  brook, 
The  Mwee  met  him  erery  day, 


**  When  he  deicended  down  tlie  monnt 
Bit  countenance  teemed  most  dirine ; 
A  thonaand  gracet  one  might  eonnt 
Upon  hit  lovely,  cheerftil  eyne : 
To  hear  him  tpeak  and  tveetly  untie, 
Ton  were  in  Paradite  the  whUe. 

•«  A  tweei  attraetlTe  kind  of  grace, 
A  tan  atraranoe  given  by  loolu, 
CoDtinnal  comfort  in  a  face. 
The  llneamenU  of  goepel  books, 
I  trow  tliat  ooontenance  cannot  lie, 
Whoee  tbooghta  are  written  In  the  eye. 

**  Waa  newr  eye  did  see  that  face, 
Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 
Waa  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace, 
That  ever  thou^t  the  travel  long  t 
But  eyct,  and  ears,  and  every  thought. 
Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught" 

We  have  transcribed  more  of  this  poem 
than  is  quite  applicable  to  our  purpose^ 
but  it  b  not  always  easy  to  stop  at  the 
very  word  one  would  wish  in  a  quota- 
tion ;  and  the  affectionate  tone  of  the 
old  rhymer  tempted  us  on.     The  great 
German  poet,  Schiller,  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  art  and  pure  science 
to  consist  in  the  element  of  humanity 
being  idways  essentially  involved  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  in  every  judg- 
ment on  such  work  ;  and  thb  element 
being  excluded  in  all  that  is  properly 
called  science.     In  this  distinction  we 
think  him'  unquestionably  right.      It 
seems  plain  to  us  that  this  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  writers   to 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  high 
praise  of  being  almost  martyrs  to  their 
love  of  truth.      In  the  late  Blanco 
White's  "  Letters  on  Heresy  and  Or- 
thodoxy," we  think  he  has  been  misled 
by  regarding  some  of  the  topics  which 
he  examined,  with  reference  to  the  laws 
of  pure  science  excluding  the  element 
of  man's  peculiar  nature.    In  revela- 
latjon^  supposing  the  commanication 
to  be  to  man,  and  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  man's  moral  being,  the 
truths  taught  can  never  be  those  of 
pure  science. 

In  the  higher  domain  of  Imagina- 
tion—the realm  of  Faith— where 
man  is  made  a  witness  of  things  un- 
speakable»  and  which  angeb  vainlj 
desire  to  look  into,  all  sense  of  indivi- 
dual consciousness  may  be  supposed 
lost  The  truths  there  addressed  to 
the  human  spirit  are  true  to  every 
human  ipbrit.     The  world  of  poetry 


to  this  extent  differs ;  while  its  light 
is  from  that  better  heaven,  yet  even  in 
its  highest  elevation  the  individual 
himself,  with  his  affections  and  pas- 
sions, is  for  ever  present.  '*  Poetry," 
as  is  well  expressed  by  the  author  of 
this  volume,''  when  it  flows  from  a  pure 
and  voluntary  source,  is  itself  a  por- 
tion and  a  picture  of  the  mind.'* 

This  is  happily  expressed.      And 
never  were  there  volumes  which  more 
truly  exhibit  the  individual  mind  of  an 
author  than  those  before  us.     It  is, 
we  believe,  Goethe  who  disregards  all 
poems  whatever  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct   of   the    moment.      Occasional 
poems  are,  in  his  estimate,  the  only 
ones  that  can  be  regarded  as  flowing 
from  true  and  genuine  feeling.     One 
snatch  of  song — of  Burns's  or  Shake- 
spear's — is  worth  all  the  verses  written 
with  malice  prepense  that  have  ever 
been    fabricated.      Does    thb    imply 
that  poetry  should  not  be  a  study? 
If  it  imply  anything,  it  is  just  the 
reverse.      The  feelings  of  the  true 
poet  spontaneously  express  themselves 
in    song,  because   poetry  has    never 
ceased  to  be  a  study  with  him — be- 
cause its  lang^uage  expresses  his  habi- 
tual temper  of  thought — ^because,  could 
you  see  the  whole  mind,  you  would 
see  fountains  of  love  and  truth — that 
is,  of  poetry — of  which  all  that  has 
found  its  way  into  light,  for  the  most 
part,  is  but  the  doubtful  and  feeble  in- 
dication. A  true  poet,  when  his  works 
tell  of  the  world  within  his  breast, 
cannot  be  thought  of  but  with  love. 

The  demand  for  sympathy  is,  we 
believe,  the  strongest  motive  for  the 
utterance — in  words — of  poetic  feeling ; 
it  is,  we  were  near  saying,  the  only 
genuine  motive  for  publication.  But 
we  are  corrected  in  this  form  of  ex- 
pression by  the  language  of  Mr.  Wills. 

"  The  instinctive  impulse  of  the 
thougbtfal  spirit  to  perpetuate  and  build 
monuments  for  itself;  the  more  just  de- 
sire to  enlarge  its  communion  with  those 
of  its  own  frame  and  order ;  the  wish  to 
extend  the  impressions  it  deeply  feels ; 
to  avouch,  illustrate,  and  make  way  for 
truths  it  reveres ;  and  to  add  something 
to  the  great  and  various  structure 
of  human  thought;  these  are  desires 
which,  though  least  expressed,  and  not 
always  dbtmctlv  recognised,  are  im- 
planted for  useful  purposes,  and  hold 
in  the  mind  a  place  co-ordinate  with  its 
range  of  feeling  and  exertion.    I  do  not' 
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look  for  enxn — ^popularity  I  hold  at  its 
real  wortn;  but  I  am  not  without  a 
hope  that  what  I  have  written  will  tell 
on  many  minds." 

The  poems  in  the  volume  entitled 
"  Dramatic  Sketches,"  &c.,  are  a  se- 
lection from  the  compositions  of  many 
years,  and  in  all  is  exhibited  the  same 
(raoquil,  aspiring,  and  yet  resigned 
temper  and  spirit*  There  are  per- 
petual references  to  outward  nature, 
and  indications  of  a  heart  that  has 
habitually  communed  with  itself.  Yet 
nothing  is  seen  in  isolation,  nothing 
concealed  or  thrown  into  shade  by 
false  colouring.  There  is  a  tender- 
ness of  expression  which  relieves  the 
sort  of  hermit  feeling  in  which  many 
of  the  smaller  poems  are  conceived, 
for  in  the  midst  of  great  playfulness 
of  fancy,  we  sometimes  think  we  catch 
a  tone  which  tells  rather  of  resigna- 
tion than  of  happiness.  This  is,  per- 
haps, the  necessary  result  of  our  read- 
ing at  the  same  time  poems  written  at 
remote  intervals,  and  connected  by  no 
other  link  than  the  unity  of  the  mind 
from  which  they  have  proceeded. 

We  select  from  these  poems  a  few 
passages  illustrative  of  what  we  have 
said — adopting,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
it,  the  order  of  time  in  which  the 
poems  from  which  our  selections  are 
made,  were  written.  The  following 
passage,  of  exceeding  beauty,  was  evi- 
dently written  in  early  youth.  The 
strong  contrasts  between  the  gladness 
of  spring  and  the  ruins  of  some  de- 
serted city,  the  exultation  of  hope 
struck  dumb  in  an  instant,  as  if  hope 
were  actually  blotted  outof  the  world, 
is  one  of  those  passages  which 
tells  of  the  time  of  life  in  which  it 
must  have  been  written. 

A  fallen  city  is  described  in  some 
far  desert.      It  is  an  ancient  place, 

RecalUng  some  dArX  legend  of  towen  bulli 

— Balbec  or  fUteljr  Tadmor,  cltle*  old— 

By  Solomon  In  hit  glorj.    Oh !  to  gaxe 

Upon  the  pllUrad  wredu — lone  monnmenti 

Of  time*  that  irere,  bat  are  not,  till  ell  things, 

By  deep  aMocIatlon  of  the  hetft, 

Turn  to  Its  lonellneM,  and  weep  around  I 

Till  aeemi  aa  If  the  melancholy  «ky 

Had  long  lieen  ttUl  abore  those  deaolate  hUlt, 

Fixed  into  aadneia  in  the  wme  dread  hoar 

That  laid  their  beauUes  low  I 

We  have  selected  this  passage  from 
one  of  Mr.Will8*s  earlier  poems,  not 
alone  for  its  beauty,  but  for  the  curious 
fact  that,  while  the  language  and  versi- 
fication  is  plainly  affected,  and  we  think 


injuriously,  by  his  study  of  Milton, 
nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  originality  of  the  passage  in  its 
conception ;  and  if  we  except  #the 
line — 

"  Balbec  cat  stately  Tadmor— cities  old,** 

or  rather  the  two  last  words  of  the  line, 
which  bring  the  architecture  of  Milton's 
verse  too  distinctly  before  us,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  disturb  the  feeling 
which  the  poet  has  succeeding  in  creat- 
ing in  the  first  few  lines.  We  are  affected 
bv  these  lines,  and  the  kind  of  resem- 
blance which  the  structure  of  the 
verse  bears  to  Milton  in  the  same  way 
as  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Coleridge's 
earlier  poems,  where  beauties  of  the 
same  kind  and  order  as  in  the  passage 
we  have  just  quoted,  are  obscured  or 
hidden  by  the  adoption  of  Milton's 
manner.  After  describing  the  tasks 
of  such  angelic  spirits  as  may  be  sup- 
posed engaged  in  ministering  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Deity,  and  evolving 
the  process  of  eternal  good,  he 
adds : — 

*  And  what  if  some  robdlioas  o*er  dark  realms 
Arrogate  power  ?    Yet  these  train  up  to  Ood, 
And  on  the  rude  eye  unconfirmed  fbr  day 
Flash  meteor  lights  better  than  total  gloom  i 
As,  ere  from  Lienle-Oaivc's  vapoory  head 
The  Laplander  beholds  the  far-off  sun 
Dart  his  slant  beam  on  unobeying  snowtt 
While  yet  the  stem  and  soliUry  night 
Brooks  no  alternate  sway,  the  Boreal  Moriu 
With  mimic  lustre,  substitutes  its  gleam, 
Guiding  his  course  or  by  Niemi  Uke, 
Or  Baldazhiok,  or  the  mossy  stone 
Of  8olf*r  Kapper." 

COUESIDOK.— i>Ml<hy  qf  Hatwrn. 

In  the  poem  from  which  we  have 
made  these  selections,  nothing  can 
be  more  loose  than  the  associa- 
tions which  connect  the  thoughts. 
The  state  of  dreaming,  when  we  are 
conscious  that  we  dream,  most  re- 
sembles that  enchanted  time  of  life— 
alas!  too  short — in  which  our  poet, 
and  it  may  be  said  every  poet,  has 
lived.  But  where  has  it  been  described 
so  happily  as  here?  The  fancies, 
''unchecked  and  undetained,"  which 
float  before  him,  for  ever  present 
images  of  solemnity  and  tenderness. 
We  really  know  nothing  whatever, 
in  the  works  of  any  writer,  more  per- 
fectly true  to  nature  than  the  following 
passage,  in  which  this  state  of  being  is 
described,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  made  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
enchantment. 
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» Iikpt  In  ih«  Darg1«,  and  u  rinmber  drew 
Iti  cnrtain  o*er  the  gBtes  of  aenfle,  methought 
The  ririon  of  my  vftking  right  li^  rtiU 
Anmnd  me— but  in  de«kh.     The  woody  ttetp 
Lay  eelourUss  beneath,  and  the  ttHJt  stream 
Went  noiteleu,  tike  dim  Lethe't  dreamy  course, 
ObUTkms  through  the  field*  of  death  I    All  seemed 
like  a  dread  wmklng  ftom  the  beauteons  dream 
Of  lift's  Mr  plctoxed  fkntaiiee  t  andeoon 
HI^  o'er  the  teene  with  many  fbrmleea  things 
I  ftlt  myaelf  npbcrae.*' 

The  vision  is,  like  Mirza's,  a  picture 
of  human  life;  but  the  purpose  for 
which  we  quote  the  lines  does  not 
render  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
the  passage.  Mark,  however,  the 
awakening  from  the  dream  :— 

**  The  lark  aangload  in  heaven— the  noonday  tun 
Sbcd  its  benign  and  holy  radiance 
Orer  the  rltal  world— the  remal  breeze 
Swept  f^eahly  over  wood  and  glittering  stream, 
And  whispering  with  the  waters,  cheerily 
Iftove  sadness  ftom  the  soul ;  yet  strangely  still 
The  shadows  of  my  slumber  seemed  to  peer 
Through  all  the  vernal  scene,  but  ill  concealed, 
Like  phantoms  glaring  thro*  lifers  thin  bright  mist. 

Poems  which  the  result  of  studious 
self-observation  is  the  subject,  require 
too  direct  a  sympathy  from  the  reader. 
No  poetry,  it  is  true,  can  proceed  from 
any  other  source;  still  there  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  any  one  who  would 
paint  the  mind  to  seem  to  describe 
that  of  another,  and  even  that  ra- 
ther by  describing  acts,  than  feelings. 
What  we  say  must,  of  course,  be  under^ 
stood  subject  to  numerous  exceptions. 
Poetry  may  express  passion  or  feeling ; 
hot  the  effort  to  analyse  and  explain  pas- 
sion or  feeling  is,  we  think,  essentially 
the  exercise  of  a  different  mental  power ; 
and  there  is  something  even  unhealthy 
in  watching  too  distinctly  the  mental 
process  —  something  that  we  would 
shrink  from  altogether  if  it  were  not 
that  the  poet  is  amused,  as  it  were,  by 
thinking  of  himself  as  another  and  the 
same.  He  will  speak  with  exultation 
of  his  activity  in  boyhood,  perhaps  of 
his  triumphs  in  manhood,  when  old 
age  has  made  it  plain  that  such  triumphs 
can  no  longer  be  his ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  if  the  feeling  of  re- 
curring to  old  times  is  to  be  indulged, 
that  a  dramatic  or  narrative  form,  in 
which  the  poet  is  lost  as  an  individual, 
would  be  better  than  such  a  form  as  the 
soliloquy.  The  stage  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, in  which  this  self-observation  is 
the  immediate  subject  of  the  poet's  occu- 


pation, is  one  through  which  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  young  poet  should 
not  pass.  And  a  man's  not  indulg- 
ing in  the  description  of  this  process, 
depends  in  reality  rather  on  the 
fact]  whether  he  is  prevented  by  ac- 
cidental circumstances  at  the  period 
of  life  when  the  process  is  goinff  on 
from  writing  much,  than  on  anything 
else.  The  almost  unconscious  effort 
to  escape  from  this  state  of  dream  is 
described  by  our  author.  A  true  love 
of  nature — a  feeling  of 

**  Something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,*'* 

recognised  as  identical  in  kind,  yet 
distinct  from  ourselves,  gives  the  first 
impulse ;  or,  in  Wilk's  words — 

•*  At  times  a  flash  of  pure  intelligence 
Bevcals  through  darkness  the  fair  images 
Of  beauty  and  perfection — glorious  shapes 
And  everlasting  In  the  parkkt  mind  1 
And  then  the  ardent  soul,  lifted  above 
Th'  Inflrmlties  of  clay,  feels  an  Intense 
Spirit  of  love  possess  it  i  a  most  deep 
And  beautiful  abstraction  Arom  itself 
And  earth  I— yet  all  that  earth  has  pure  and  good, 
Viewing  with  eyes  of  Joy  and  tenderness. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  young  adventurous  thought 
Burn  to  explore  all  climes  ?    Scarce  knowing  why 
The  fancied  flower  of  Persian  groves  is  fair 
Beyond  all  it  has  known  i  or  why  'twere  bliss 
To  see  the  firmament  of  night  arise 
With  unknown  stars,  o'er  unaccustomed  shores !" 

The  next  poem  from  which  we  quote 
was  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
after.  It  is  called  EecoUecHons  of 
Early  Life,\  It  is  in  a  calm,  tranquil 
tone ;  yet  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
known  adversity,  and  to  whom  resig- 
nation is  a  more  familiar  feeling  than 
hope.  The  stanza  is,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem,  that  of 
Spenser,  with  some  slight  variations 
introduced  seemingly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  effect  of  the  music  be- 
ing broken  when  the  stanzas  now  and 
then  run  into  each  other.  Whenever 
the  poem  is  reprinted,  we  think  this 
ought  to  be  corrected,  although  the 
alteration,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
not  always  closing  the  stanza  with 
an  Alexandrine,  is  certainly  well  con- 
ceived for  the  autbor*8  purpose.  The 
Alexandrine  is  found  very  often 
by  Spenser  himself  exceedingly  cum- 
brous, and  is  an  unauthorised  deviation 
from  the  Italian  models  which  he  imi- 


♦  Wordsworth. 

t  Printed  in  the  same  volume  as/*  The  Disembodied." 
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tated,  yet  any  interruption  of  the  se- 
quence of  sounds  to  wnich  the  reader's 
ear  becomes  attuned^  creates  the  effect 
of  disappointment.  The  implied  en- 
gagement of  the  poet  is,  that  whatever 
caprices  he  may  indulge  must  bo  within 
certain  preappointed  limits ;  and  he 
might  almost  as  soon  think  of  produc- 
ing effects  by  the  introduction  of  words 
of  another  language,  as  by  alterations 
of  the  stanza  in  which  we  understand 
him  to  be  writing.  However,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  poets  who  were  our 
teachers  when  Wills  was  young,,  is 
perhaps  to  blame  for  this. 

**  Being  bora  as  tne  m  thece, 
I  will  ling  M  I  shall  please," 

was  no  unnatural  claim  for  him  to 
have  made  and  acted  upon.  Still  we 
must  enter  our  protest  against  such 
usurpation. 

**  I  stood  in  twilight  by  tlie  forest  still— 
What  time  the  heron  o*er  the  darkling  air. 
With  cloudy  pinion  and  with  clangor  shrill, 
Alone  disturbed  the  gathering  stillneM  there — 
And  gaied  upon  the  west  i  white  evening  ftiir 
Went  as  the  spirit  of  a  dream  i  and  night, 
In  starry  dimness  o'er  this  world  of  care, 
8t<deon  with  drowsy  wheel— till  past  ftom  sight 

Th«  last  tiAx  glimpse  of  day,  the  rear  of  parting  llghu** 

The  poet  ib  led  by  an  easy  analogy 
to  think  of  scenes  of  earlier  life : — 

**  Dreams  no  earthly  sunshine  can  restore. 

*'  And  sounds  will  rise,  and  forms  forgotten  start. 
And  seenes  return — but  tinged  with  airier  gleams. 
As  distance  doth  its  shadowy  tints  impart — 
*Till  waking  thoughts  melt  slowly  into  dreams 
Of  foregone  lifb  i  whose  old-world  glory  seems 

"  To  glow  round  ereaturet  of  an  earlier  dat»— 
A  brighter  hearen  and  earth— a  land  more  fair. 
Where  aU  seemed  made  to  soothe  and  captirate, 
And  nature  a  perpetual  smile  to  wear : 
And — if  on  earth — the  flowers  of  Eden  there 
Enamelled  tnfled  knoll,  and  dewy  mound. 
With  balm  and  toightness  nerer  known  elsewheret 
And  wonder  dwelt  in  that  enchanted  ground  { 

And  love  and  beauty  brooded  silently  around. 

*'  Fo  dream  we  fondly,  that  which  cannot  be. 
The  world  is  as  it  was  in  that  gay  time. 
When,  rlewing  Its  untried  existence,  we, 
As  thc7  around  our  parent  knees  who  climb, 
baw  lift  wiUiout  iU  ills.  wiUiottt  ito  crime. 
And  noisy  eompetiklon,  harsh  and  rude. 
The  world's  high  din  oame  o'er  us,  as  the  chime 
Of  some  rest  city's  minster,  the  far  food 
Of  traTeller's  ear  through  morning  solitude, 

**  To  some  thronged  mart  he  knows  noti  lo  we  were 
Lured  on,  we  knew  not  whither  i  Hope,  our  guide. 
Interpreting  all  things  to  promise  fkir. 
And  hurrying  onward  to  a  scene  untried. 
Like  those  most  ftaU  translucent  things  whieh 
glide. 


Sun-sparkling,  o'er  the  water's  limpid  glass. 
Smooth,  radiant,  swift — until  a  noisy  tide 
Receive  them,  in  Its  bosom  lost :  alas! 
Like  them,  we  harshly  mix — like  them  nnhee-lel 
pass. 

**  Think  we  of  moments,  when  it  was  not  thus. 
When  strange  ne^eet,  unkindness  were  vnknown  t 
When  softest  words  and  hands  soliciUms, 
When  anxious  eyes  around  our  pillow  shone. 
If  on  our  cheek  a  paler  tint  seemed  thrown — 
Looks,  which  hare  leA  the  heart  no  trace  unkini — 
Words,  which  to  think  on  makes  us  more  alone- 
Hearts,  which  we  loved  not  half  enough — too  blin  1, 
'Till  memory  casts  her  longing  look  behind. 

And  asks  where  arc  they?  In  life's  thronged  resort, 
Wliat  arms  like  theirs,  our  wearied  footsteps  walk  ? 

Our  dreams  of  youth 
Yield  to  the  chill  touch  of  awakening  care — 
Tlie  moment  comes  at  last  when  Time  speaks  truths 
When  Winters  wither  more  tlun  Springs  repair. 
And  the  heart  owns— we  are  not  what  wc  were." 

The  "  Disembodied'*  is  probably  the 
next  in  order  of  time  of  Mr.  Wills' i 
poems.  The  same  thoughtful  spirit, 
speculating  over  plans  of  untried  life, 
speaks  in  this  work.  But  here  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  distinct  narratiye, 
and  the  poet's  own  mind  is  in  a  less 
degree  his  subject  than  in  his  former 
writings.  The  hero  of  the  poem  has 
married  early,  to  displease  his  father,  a^ 
they  say  in  Ireland.  If  this  were  the 
motive,  it  was  perfectly  successful,  and 
the  father  leaves  the  young  people  for 
years  to  struggle  with  poverty.  The 
gift  of  imagination,  with  which  the  soq 
IS  richly  endowed,  and  the  pasatoQ 
of  love,  which  makes  every  maa 
for  the  time  a  poet,  unite  to  render 
the  dwelling  of  the  wedded  pair 
happy.  The  cadence  of  the  verse  in 
this  poem  is  often  singularly  pleasing. 
It  is  in  something  not  unlike  that 
which  Spenser*  has  used,  when  writing 
in  imitation  of  the  rhythmical  move- 
ment of  Chancers  lines — a  form  of 
versification  that  in  our  own  day  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear  by 
Coleridge's  inspired  fragments  of 
«*  Christabel,"  and  Hogg's  '*  Kilmeny." 
To  our  own  ear  Spenser's  seems  a  truer 
music  than  that  even  of  Coleridge; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  Chau- 
cer's own  introduction,  every  now  and 
then,  of  a  line  strictly  metrical,  and 
not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  all  con* 
structed  on  what  has  been  called  the 
rhythmical  principle,  adds  greatly  to 


*  The  poem  to  which  we  refer  is  printed  in  Craik's  "  Sketches  of  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England,"  a  book  which  we  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
quote,  as,  from  the  very  unassuming  form  in  which  it  has  been  published,  and  its 
being  published  as  part  of  a  series,  its  ^reat  merit  and  originality  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  less  distinctly  brought  before  the  public  than  they  deser\'e.  Sketches  o/LUeratwe 
and  Learning,  Vol.  IIL  p.  60.    Xkight^s  Weehfy  Voiume. 
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the  effect.  In  the  discusdons  on  Chau- 
cer's versification  this  fact  has  heen 
unnoticed,  hut  is  we  think  ahundantly 
certain.  The  German  poets, — Goethe^ 
and  more  often  Wieland— adopt  this 
variety.  In  the  Oberon  the  effect 
is  often  very  graceful.  Our  re- 
collection of  Englbh  poetry  sug- 
gests but  one  writer  who  adopts  the 
principle  which  we  mention,  m  the 
structure  of  English  verse.  We  have 
not  her  poems  to  refer  to  ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  be  under  any  mistake  in  say- 
ing,  that  in  Miss  Holford's  poem  of 
Wallace,  many  examples  of  what  we 
mean  will  be  found.  We  must  not» 
however,  linger  in  such  discussionsy  or 
occupy  with  speculations  of  our  own 
the  space  that  may  better  be  given  to 
extracts  from  our  author. 

The  first  golden  days  of  wedded  love 
are  described.  Then  poverty  follows, 
domestic  discomfort,  and  finally  mad- 
ness. But  the  madness  is  lit  with 
bursts  of  glorious  imagination,  and 
then  comes  calm  of  spirit,  accom- 
panied with  a  vision,  exhibiting  in 
what  would  seem  a  removal  to  other 
spheres  the  true  condition  of  man's 
life.  As  ''The  Disembodied*'  soars 
above  the  city,  and  the  court,  and  the 
camp,  he  learns  the  vanities  of  all,  and 
is  led  to  see  that,  if  his  lot  be  unhappy, 
that  of  his  brothers  of  mankind  is  not 
very  different.  We  transcribe  a  few 
lines  from  the  canto  which  is  called 
the  "Departure":— 

**  BjT  a  light  cloud  on  the  morning  sky, 

I  mw  Um  iky-Urk  wing — 
Twu  hot  n  glance,  I  mw  it  iy 

In  the  bine  light  horerlng  ; 
Twee  but  a  thought,  I  stood  on  high 

Beside  the  airy  thing  I 
Load  it  mng,  but  it  saw  not  me, 
Am  I  looked  abroad  over  land  and  lea. 
Uttle  bird,  were  it  in  thy  breast. 
The  boqr  q>irit  might  find  it*  rest  i 
To  float  like  thee  on  trembling  wing. 
And  to  the  hearens  thus  wildly  ling : 
Heard  below  like  a  thing  divine  i 

**  There  ii  no  care  in  that  song  of  thine  t 
I  ftlt  steange  pleasure,  so  to  meet 

The  small  liTe  bird  on  my  dreamlike  way : 
And  the  beam  of  its  small  wild  eye  was  sweet, 

As  it  airily  glanced  in  the  morning  ray. 
It  little  thought,  while  it  scattered  round 
Its  Jf^otts  fits  of  unearthly  sound. 
That  its  next-door  neighbour,  so  lone  and  high, 
Was  a  thing  so  sad  and  so  stnnge  as  1 1 
On  it  rose,  without  crime  or  care. 
And  its  lay  was  lost  in  the  fields  of  air. 

Mr.  Wills's  ''Dramatic  Sketches" 
are  only  in  form  dramatic,  with  the 
exception  of  that  entitled  "  The  last 
days  of  Nero."  The  "  Court  of  Dark- 
**  aod  the  "  Daughters  of  Time  *' 
Vol.  XXYI.— No.  152. 


are  not  so  much  dramas  as  efforts  thus 
to  present,  under  a  convenient  mask, 
moods  of  his  own  mind.  The  first 
adopts  the  old  form  of  the  Mystery ; 
and,  under  the  names  of  Sammael, 
Nisrock,  Aza,  and  Thammuz,  human 
passions  weave  their  fantastic  illusions, 
and  assuming  the  guise  of  fallen  angels, 
draw  away  their  votaries  to  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  man's  misdirected  devo* 
tion.  The  other  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  Old  Morality,  where  the  capri- 
cious mask  of  allegory  was  the  poet's 
favourite  resort,  and  thus  we  find 
Custom  and  Change,  the  Daughters 
of  Time,  discussing  important  ques- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  which,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  are  for  ever 
agitating  mankind.  It  would  not 
greatly  surprise  us  if  this  become,  from 
its  subject,  the  most  popular  poem  in 
the  volume* 

The  smaller  poems  in  this  volume 
are  all  of  exceeding  beauty.  Many 
of  them  will  be  familiar  to  readers 
who  \  have  never  heard  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wills,  for  they  have  been  ori«- 
nally  printed  in  one  periodical  publi- 
cation or  another,  and  then  in  almost 
every  collection  of  poetry  published  in 
England  or  America.  "  The  Ring- 
Dove"  and  "  The  Skylark"  have  been 
thus  very  often  reprinted,  and  it  was 
a  positive  duty  to  himself  of  Mr. 
Wilb  to  have  recalled  and  reolumed 
the  fugitives. 

We  transcribe  some  lineft  on  the 
death  of  a  relative :— < 


"  I  saw  them  round  thy  pallet  keep 

That  watch  of  client  woe, 
When  saddest  tens  fi>r  those  th«y  weept 

Whose  tears  have  ceased  to  flow : 
Thy  features  calmly  seem  to  teU 
That  with  the  parted  aU  is  weU  I 

'*  0  it  was  strange— when  all  beside 
Seemed  wr^t  in  deep  dlsteess— 

To  see  thy  beauty  stiU  abide 
In  tearless  loreliness : 

*Twas  an  unwonted  sight  to  see 

Thy  ftatnres  speak  no  sympathy. 

**  Fiom  thy  pale  temple,  calm  and  hl^ 
Death's  passing  pang  bad  flown  i 

And  that  heart-smile  we  knew  thee  by 
Its  tender  light  liad  tlirown 

Bound  thy  closod  lips,  and  o'er  thee  died 

Tbecalmnefi  of  the  holy  dead." 

The  "  Summer  Cloud"  is  not  unlike 
Goethe's  best  manner. 

**  BIgh  on  a  shadowy  hlU,  In  uroer  air 
I  lay,  rerolvlng.  in  my  wonted  mood. 
Dream  after  dream— ftmeles  that  note-Uke  horcred 
Buoyant  and  gay  in  the  glad  beam  of  thought. 
*Twas  a  bright  mom  in  June,  and  all  the  aammer 
BrMtliod  firan  tht  lowlmulf  muI  tht  iBonntalii-flldi 
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It*  breath  of  fhignnee  and  Its  notes  of  Joy. 
Tke  Tolee  of  paetom  from  the  flelda  taneath, 
TwM^  bf  deep  diataaee  and  the  nekyeohoei. 
Soee  ny  like  mode  of  tiie  Arcadian  Tale  t 
0*efhead  the  warbUng  of  the  lark's  high  lay 
lent  down  wild  Ntatehee  of  ethereal  MBff  I 
The  deep,  eontinnoiu  ham  of  insect  iife 
niled  the  soft  air  aroond.    Tet,  most  of  all, 
The  loneliness  of  sweet  repose  prerailed , 
And  a  still  snnshine  of  mysterious  gladness 
Slept  on  the  summer  hear'n,  and  fell  around 
The  brown  expanse  of  bright  and  shadowy  hills. 
And  through  the  inmost  bosom  penetrated 
With  secret  influence  of  Joy  and  lore. 
*Twas  a  fkir  hour  I—but,  like  such  hours,  too  soon 
,It  past  into  the  shade  of  pensiTO  thought. 
And  left  behind  it  sadness.    Whilelgaaed 
On  the  sunned  asure  of  the  o'ervaultlng  heavens, 
A  train  of  light  ethereal  olouds  were  borne 
Upon  some  current  of  the  upper  air, 
Bidging  with  silvery  and  transparent  arch 
The  Une  erystalllne.    On  the  skyey  bridge, 
Across  the  brood  unmeasured  flrmaaent. 
Legions  of  shadowy  forms  came  travelling, 
Sven  In  the  fbahion  of  my  Iknoy's  mood  i 
flo  like  ny  youth's  Ibnd  hopee,  and  yet  so  fleeting. 
That  I  had  well  nigh  wept  to  be  so  mocked  I 


First,  aa  thememory  of  early  years, 
A  dim  train,  from  the  eastern  verge  appearing, 
Bose  upvnurd  into  sunshine— as  they  came, 
QatheringmoielUb-like  beauty  I  tUltheygitw 
AU  radiant,  and  the  glorious  mom  of  youth. 
Sweet  with  soft  expectations,  rich  with  hopes. 
Glowed  on  their  deepening  nssses  t  mildly  then 
The  young-eyed  puiiple  pomp  of  nuptial  hours 
Looked  down  with  starry  smile— and  sk>wly  melted 
Into  a  sterner  beauty  t  Power  and  Glory 
.€aae  ehartoted  aloft.  In  airy  splendour— 
With  steed-borne  state  and  martial  pageantry 
In  spedous  glitter,  up  the  blue  arch  floating. 
And  brightening  vaguely  onward,  till  they  reaehed 
The  skyey  summit  of  the  ethereal  bridge. 
Then,  slowly  darkening  into  shapeless  clouds. 
They  passed  into  oonfhslon.    60  rolled  on 
That  endless  li4we  of  transitory  fbrms  I 
Like  waves  of  being  o'er  the  sea  of  time. 
They  rolled  across  the  calm  unruffled  heaven. 
Leading  no  traeo— but  their  brief  path  was  fllled 
•With  «Uier  apparitions  vain  as  they." 

The  «'  Wild  Geese"  i«  still  more 
fanciful — perhaps  better: — 


"  I  wen  remember.  In  n^  boyish  time, 
Onoe  in  the  noon  of  some  late  autumn  day, 
I  stood  abroad,  and  gased  upon  a  flight 
Of  wild  geese,  thro'  the  dark  blue  depth  eloft. 
Steering  their  skyey  voyage  high  in  heaven. 
As  if  fhxn  some  Ihr  reidm  to  realm  alhr— 
For  their  wild  notes  eame  down  th'  ethereal  steep, 
Even  aa  the  musie  of  some  foreign  land. 

**Itnow  seems  strangei  yet  frtmi  that  very  hour 
The  love  of  travel  entmd  in  my  soul. 
These  fowls,  thought  I,  are  last  Itom  India, 
Or  Iffoad  Euphrates,  and  the  Persian  streoms. 
And  seek  the  p<Hm1ous  empire  of  the  Cathay. 
Haply,  the  smooth  Cayster's  song-lov'd  stream, 
Or  reedy  Hindus,  but  hath  laved  their  plumee; 
Or  fironi  the  vale  where  sweet  Meander  winds. 
Or  andent  Peneus  glides,  they  took  their  way. 


**  How  gloriously  they  rteer  their  fleet  £ree  flight 
Through  the  thin  asure  I  with  their  snowy  wing. 
Like  specks  of  sunshine,  starring  the  dark  vaolt, 
Sublimdy  high  i  fkr  seen  fhmi  many  a  vale, 
And  many  a  mighty  dty  as  Hhej  paes, 
Bfaking  aerial  musie  In  mid-heaven. 

"  And  oh  I  the  wild  and  lovely  seenes  and  slghte 
They  from  on  high  survey.  What  shores  and  sees  I 
Wlut  summer  iJands  yet  untrod  by  man  t 

**  Twere  a  fair  si^t  to  see  their  baittng-plaee. 
That  last  lone  spot — for  lone  the  place  must  be 
Where  yon  fur  flight  siiall  rest— or  where,  at  mom , 
.  They  rose  with  sounding  pinions  winding  up 
The  marbled  steep  upon  their  air/  way. 

Bat  oar  seleottons^  which  are  grow- 
ing too  namerousy  mast  somewhere 
end,  and  we  close  our  task  relaetantlj 
with  the  following  lines :— . 


*'  Tlie  watchlight  from  thy  bower,  love. 

Sends  out  Its  distant  ray, 
Through  tempeet,  end  throu|^  diewer,  lov«, 

To  guide  and  cheer  my  way. 
There's  not  a  star  in  all  the  night. 

When  heav'n  tnm  olonde  Is  free, 
80  lovely  to  the  sailor's  sight. 

As  that  lone  star  to  me.    . 

<'  With  glimmering  beam  it  tells,  love. 

The  only  spot  of  ground 
Where  my  wayworn  spirit  dweUe*  leif«« 

This  weary  world  around. 
Where'er  I  roam  from  thee  afttf. 

No  place  of  rest  I  see, 
TiU  the  light  of  Home— thy  gentle  star. 

Breaks  thro'  the  night  to  me. 

"  It  tells  of  fkith  unbroken,  love. 

Of  tender  pledges  diared— 
Of  vows  in  fondness  spoken,  love. 

Still  warm  and  unimpaired. 
It  tells  of  thoughts  too  true  to  ream. 

When  I  am  for  firoa  thee  1 
'Tis  aU  the  blessed  light  of  Home, 

Onoe  more— onoe  more,  to  mo. 

**  Ajd  while  through  night  alone,  love, 

I  speed  with  anxious  care. 
It  tells  from  far,  my  own  love, 

Tliat  thou  art  watching  there. 
It  sets  the  Itfo-blood  beating  high. 

The  footsteps  springing  free. 
While  I  wish  the  wiogs  of  doves  to  fliy 

More  swiftly  home  to  thee.** 

TO  THB  BAUm. 

"  Bdieve  not  I  finget  thee  t  not  for  one 
Dark  moment  has  my  Iveast  been  so  abandonod 
By  that  flxed  eonseiousnees,  that  with  its  llfo 
80  long  hath  been  aa  one.    Awey  flrom  thee. 
My  heart  is  sdf-divlded,  ever  seeking 
The  loadstar  of  Its  plighted  fkith.  unehanged 
By  time  or  distance  1  and  my  steps  forlorn. 
Whether  they  move  in  sunshine  or  in  gloom, 
Are  weary  ever  till  they  turn  to  thee. 
Through  every  scene  ocnnpanlon  of  my  way. 
In  thee  all  cares  find  rest,  all  sorrows  soothing— 
For  thee  all  Joys  are  treasured  up  untasted, 
As  scattered  sweets  which  the  home-loving  bee 
Hoards  for  its  mossy  dwelling  for  away. 
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MISCBLLANBA  MY8TICA. 


I.«-BBOTRER  ELAU8. 

HiiTOBT  avonchM  few  incredible 
things  with  so  formidable  an  array  of 
credible  testimony,  as  the  twenty 
years*  fast  of  the  beatified  Nicolaos 
Ton  der  Flae«  the  celebrated  Swiss 
recluse  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
remaricable  man^  as  his  biographer^ 
Petrus  Hu^o  of  Lucerne,  informs  us* 
was  from  his  early  youth  distinguished 
by  a  singular  austerity  of  life  :  he 
fasted  four  times  a  week,  and  so  syste- 
matically abridged  and  mortified  him- 
self in  all  gratifications  and  indulgences 
of  sense,  that  an  extraordinary  and 
almost  preternatural  abstemiousness 
became  a  sort  of  second  nature  to 
him.  At  the  time  that  he  definitively 
embraced  a  life  of  solitude,  there  fell 
upon  him,  during  prayer  in  the  night, 
a  deep  sleep  or  torpor,  wherein  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  circumfused 
with  a  dazzling  radiance,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  a  sensation  as  if  a 
sharp  knife  were  passed  round  and 
round  within  the  cavities  of  his  body, 
cutting  out  his  stomach  and  all  the 
sbdonunal  entrails,  which  occasioned 
him  inexpressible  pain.  This  hap- 
pened in  1467,  and  from  that  time  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1487 — 
that  is,  for  the  full  space  of  twenty 
years— he  took  neither  meat  nor  drink, 
nor  had  any  feeling  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
The  fact  of  this  abstinence  from  all 
nourishment  was  rigorously  examined 
into :  in  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the 
authorities,  a  watch  was  appointed  over 
him  for  a  whole  month,  and  every 
precaution  taken  against  the  possibility 
of  his  being  privately  supplied  with 
the  means  of  sustaining  life :  nothing, 
however,  coming  to  light,  which  could 
give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  imposture, 
the  blockade,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  specified,  was  raised.  The  body- 
physician  of  the  Archduke  Sigismund, 
Burkbard  von  Horneck,  investigated 
the  case  under  its  medical  aspect,  and 
attests  the  reality  of  the  fast.  The 
suffragan  bishop,  Thomas,  who  was 
diarged  with  the  examination  of  the 
■MUttr,  in  its  religious  bearing,  entered 
tlM.  ctll  of  the  recluse,  and,  after  a 
kpg  ooii?6rsalton  on  spiritual  topics, 


asked  him,  **  What  virtue  ha  held  to 
be  most  agreeable  to  God  ?*'  Nicolaos 
answered,  **  Obedience.*'  The  bishop - 
smiled,  and,  producing  a  piece  of 
bread  and  some  wine,  said,  **  See,  my 
brother,  here  are  bread  and  wioe, 
which  obedience  sets  before  thee:  take, 
eat  and  drink,  that  in  heaven  thoo 
mayest  receive  the  reward  of  obe- 
dience." Cheerfully,  and  without  re- 
ply, Nicolaus  obeyed;  and,  alUiough 
his  stomach  resisted,  took  a  little  bread 
and  wine;  but  presently,  thereupon, 
was  seized  with  such  vehement  and 
excruciating  pains  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  that  the  bishop  himself  was 
alarmed,  and  prayed  the  pious  recluse 
to  forgive  him,  that  he  had  put  his 
obedience  to  so  hard  a  proof. 

Otho,  Count  of  Sonnenberg,  at 
that  time  Bishop  of  Constance,  also 
testifies,  as  an  eye-witness,  to  the  truth 
of  this  unexampled  fast ;  and  Johan- 
nes von  MuUer,  the  historian  of  the 
Helvetic  league,  assures  us  that  it 
was  believed,  as  an  authentic  historical 
fiM$t,  even  after  the  rude  shock  which 
was  given  by  the  Reformation  to  the 
credit  of  all  such  suntly  achievements. 
This,  however,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Rome  never 
inscribed  the  name  of  Nicolaus  von 
der  Flue  in  the  number  of  her  inter- 
cessors, nor  stamped  his  abstinence, 
extraordinary  as  it  was,  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  miracle.  As  Romanists 
claimed  nothing  on  the  strength  of  it, 
so  Protefitants  had  nothing  to  peril 
by  granting  it  true :  it  was  a  topic  of 
controversy,  if  at  all,  for  medical,  not 
for  theological  pens.  Von  MuUer 
speaks  of  it  as  ''a  consequence  of 
those  spasms  of  the  stomach,  of  which 
the  recluse  eventually  died,  in  agonies 
that  endured,  without  intermission, 
eight  days."  A  medical  writer.  For* 
tunius  Licetus,  also  describes  it,  on 
the  authority  of  Nicolaus  himself,  as 
"  no  miracle,  but  a  natural  thing.*' 

"The  twenty  years'  fast  of  Brother 
Nicolaus'*  (says  Lillbopp)  "has  not 
been  declared  by  the  apostolic  see  to 
be  a  miracle — a  very  remarkable  proof 
of  the  extreme  strictness  and  oircom- 
^etion  with  which  the  ohurcli  aof# 
to  work  IB  th#  canonization  of  smt«« 
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It  is  known  that  for  sach  a  case  the  fol- 
lowing general  criteria  are  lud  down^ 
without  fall  proof  of  which  the  head  of 
the  church  does  not  pronounce  any  oax«4 
inedia  miraculous.  First,  the  poi^it  of 
fbot  is  most  vigorously  inquired  fhto, 
whether  such  a  fast  was  really  held* 
without  interruption*  for  the  alleged 
time.  Secondly*  this  fact  must  be  the 
consequence  of  a  free  resolution  and 
purpose  to  that  effect:  it  must  not 
have  had  its  banning  in  a  preceding 
sickness*  the  church  holding  the  fast 
in  such  a  case  for  no  miracle*  because 
there  are  instances  of  disorders  in  the 
abdominal  regions*  which  have  pre- 
Tented  all  eating  and  drtnkiog  for 
several  years.  Thirdly*  the  fast  must 
not  only  be  voluntary*  but  undertaken 
ta  a  religions  end.  Fourthly*  the 
fksting  person  must  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  good  health  duruig  the  whole 
of  the  time.  Fifthly,  he  must  not 
have  left  undone  those  good  works  to 
which  he  is  otherwise  obliged*  inas- 
much as  a  fast  which  hinders  other 
good  works  is*  as  St.  Jerome  saith*  no 
ways  pleasing  to  God.  Sixthly  (and 
finally)*  the  virtues  and  morals  of  the 
fasting  person  are  to  be  subjected  to 
the  strictest  scrutiny*  and  no  miracle 
is  to  be  assumed  where  these  are  found 
defective.  Excellent  as  were  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  beatified  Bro- 
ther Nicolaus*  yet  could  not  his  twenty 
vears*  fasting  be  declared  a  miracle* 
because  the  second  criterion  failed: 
his  abstinence  was  no  effect  of  free 
will*  but  the  consequence  of  disease ; 
he  fasted  not*  because  he  would  not* 
but  because  he  could  not  eat.'* 

Other  examples  of  prolonged  absti- 
nence from  all  food  are  not  wanting 
in  history*  though  in  no  case  did  lire 
so  long  hold  out  under  the  total  pri- 
vation of  sustenance  as  in  that  of  Ni- 
oolaus  von  der  Flue.  In  general*  too* 
such  prodigies  of  abstemiousness  were 
persons  either  wholly  bedridden*  or 
otherwise  incapacitated  for  all  active 
life — women  chiefly,  and  those  hyste- 
rical* having  the  stigmata*  cataleptic* 
somnambulous.  Such  was  Anna  Ka- 
tharina  Emmerich*  the  nun  of  DuU  « 
men*  who  for  a  long  time  took*  during 
the  winter  and  spring*  no  nourishment 
but  a  fflass  of  water  daily,  with  the 
juice  or  a  morsel  of  apple*  or  of  a 
dried  plum*  and  in  the  summer  months 
now  and  then  sacked  a  cherry.  Such 
18  MariA  Moerli  of  Caldarot  whose  ab- 


stinence is  yet  gn^eater*  her  whole  nou- 
rishment (if  such  it  can  be  called)  for 
several  years  past  being  confioed  to  a 
drop  of  water  every  Sunday,  after  the 
holy  communion.  Such  is  Domenica 
Lazzari*  of  Capriana,  who  now  for 
eight  or  nine  years  has  not  taken  even 
a  drop  of  water*  nor  once,  in  all  that 
time*  had  her  lips  moistened.  Lillbopp 
relates  also  the  case  of  a  peasant  girl 
of  Bavaria*  who*  in  consequence  of 
the  interruption  of  certain  constitu- 
tional functions,  for  many  years  took 
neither  meat  nor  drink*  during  which 
time  the  lower  extremities*  and  the 
body  up  to  the  breast*  were  as  if  dead, 
and  without  all  motion.  But  Nicolaus 
von  der  Flue,  bating  the  disease  of  the 
stomach,  was  a  healthy  man,  went  out 
daily*  and  visited  persons  liviog  at  a 
great  distance  from  his  retreat.  He 
even  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  time,  as- 
suaging on  one  occasion,  by  his  timely 
intervention*  a  disagreement  between 
the  delegates  of  some  of  the  Swiss 
cantons*  which  threatened  to  break  up 
the  confederation.  **  He  was*"  says 
J.  von  Muller*  ''  a  man  of  uncommon 
height  of  stature*  well  formed*  not 
broken  by  age  ;  but  his  chesnut-brown 
skin  covered  only  a  skeleton."  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  his  biographer  as- 
cribes to  him  the  gift  of  divining 
secret  things*  and  of  seeing  into  futu- 
rity. 

Peter  of  Alcantara  fasted  with  less 
continuity  than  the  beatified  Brother 
Nicolaus*  taking  a  little  bread  and 
water  generally  once  in  four  or  Ave 
days:  his  fast,  however,  which,  with 
these  intermissions*  was  also  continued 
for  a  number  of  vears*  had  the  advan- 
tage of  beine  voluntary*  and  this  in- 
vested it  with  a  religious  merit*  want- 
ing to  that  of  the  Swiss  recluse 
Whether  Nicolaus  ever  flew  in  the  air* 
as  we  have  it  upon  good  authority 
that  Peter  did*  does  not  appear.  Ooe 
phenomenon  these  two  beatified  per- 
sons exhibited  in  common*  namely*  the 
appearance  of  a  lustrous  atmosphere 
encompassing  them  in  their  acts  of 
devotion.  In  the  case  of  Nicolaus* 
this  circumfused  light  appears  to  have 
been  observed  only  by  himself*  and  that 
only  on  one  occasion  ;  but*  as  he  was 
then  alone*  we  are  not  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  the  phenomenon*  had  other 
witnesses  been  present^  would  not 
have  been  sensible  to  these  also.    In 
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P«ter  of  Alcantara's  case,  the  halo 
presented  itself  whenever  he  prayed 
with  fer¥or>  his  hody  also  being  at 
such  times  lifted  up*  and  continuing 
suspended  at  some  height  from  the 
ground,  until  his  oraisons  were  con- 
cluded. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
for  referring  these  appearances  to  a 
cause  specifically  different  from  that 
which  produces  the  shining  of  various 
aminalcula,  of  the  glow-worm>  or  the 
fire-fly,  or  of  the  cat's  fur  when 
stroked  in  the  dark.  The  brain  and 
nervous  system  (says  Dr.  Ennemoser) 
have  been  called  the  embodied  light ; 
and,  as  light  is  the  positive  factor  to 
the  negative  weight,  so  is  the  nervous 
system  the  positive  factor  to  the  ne- 
gative muscular.  When  the  positive 
factor  predominates,  nervous  action 
will  extend  itself  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  organism,  as  is  found  in  these  ani- 
mals in  which  the  nervous  is  more  de- 
veloped than  the  muscular  system : 
this  is  observed,  for  instance,  in  the 
electric  eel,  which  possesses  so  large 
and  preponderating  a  nervous  system 
that  it  builds  itself  up  like  a  galvanic 
battery,  while  the  muscles  are  few, 
weak,  and  pale,  which,  together  with 
the  absence  of  extremities,  precludes 
any  due  balance  or  proportionate  rela- 
tion of  the  two  polarities.  Hence  the 
actings  of  fishes  of  this  class  extend 
themselves  often  to  a  not  inconsider- 
able distance  beyond  the  organism, 
affecting  both  men  and  animals.  An 
intense  electric  tension  in  the  human 
nervows  system,  such  as  is  present  ec- 
stasy, may  manifest  itself  in  the  shin- 
ing of  the  face,  or  in  radiation  from 
the  head,  eyes,  fingers,  8ic.  The  af- 
finity of  the  nervous  principle  with 
light  is  also  seen  in  the  phosphores- 
cence of  decaying  animal  substances, 
and  of  animal  secretions  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  as,  for  instance,  lumi- 
nous sweat.  In  persons  of  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  there  is  an  excess 
of  nervous  energy ;  and  when  the  mus- 
cular system  is  worn  out,  as  in  Brother 
Nicolaus,  Peter  of  Alcantara,  and 
other  ascetics  of  this  kind,  by  fasts  and 
mortifications,  the  enormous  psychic 
activity  can  no  longer  be  held  in  by 
the  frail  organism,  but  breaks  forth 
on  all  sides  in  radiations  of  phosphoric 
Ught.  And  the  antagonism  between 
light  and  weight  (riuiiation  from  a 
centra  and  gravitation  to  a  centre) 


makes  it  intelligible  enouffh  that  neopk 
whose  bodies  shine  should  also  be  ais* 
posed  to  mount  into  the  air. 

Having  digressed  thus  far  firom  the 
subject  of  long  fasts,  it  may  be  not 
impertinent  to  digress  a  little  farther, 
especially  as  the  whole  train  of  thought 
we  have  lighted  on  is  centrifugal  in 
its  nature,  and  tends  ever  outwards, 
outwards,  into  infinite  space.  And  if 
we  seem  to  the  reader  to  lose  ourselves 
too  irrevocably  in  the  blue  emptiness,  let 
him  look  to  the  top  of  the  page,  where 
the  words  Miscellanea  Mystica  renew, 
as  he  turns  over  leaf  after  leaf,  their 
mute  monition  that  he  is  to  look  for 
nothing  better,  in  this  article,  than  a 
Mystical  Mixum-gatherum.  But  he 
that  will  know  nothing  of  mysticism- 
he  that  will  be  always  consequent,  al- 
ways logical,  always  clear-sighted  and 
wide-awake — is  shut  up  to  a  very  nar- 
row, a  very  one-sided  view  of  himself 
and  all  around  him.  If  it  were  always 
day,  the  remoter  regions  of  creation 
would  remain  for  ever  unknown  to  us. 
If  we  were  always  awake,  an  impenetra- 
ble veil  would  hide  from  us  the  depths  of 
our  own  being.  The  sun  that  shows 
us  our  immediate  environment,  earth 
and  things  earthly,  spreads  a  curtain 
of  light,  more  opake  than  the  opakest 
darkness,  between  us  and  heaven. 
Sense,  and  its  kindred  power  of  un- 
derstanding, while  they  subject  to  our 
cognizance  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
materia],  the  external,  so  shut  up  the 
inward  organs  of  the  soul,  that  we 
know  not  so  much  as  that  there  is  a 
sphere  of  the  spiritual— that  there  are 
voices  calling  up  to  us,  sights  waiting 
to  dissolve  themselves  to  us,  which  are 
only  to  be  taken  in  by  an  ear  and  an 
eye  turned  inwards.  Night  brings 
her  stars,  sleep  its  dreams :  there  are 
worlds,  within  and  without  us,  which 
can  be  seen  only  by  their  own  light, 
which  all  other  light  eclipes.  No  one 
sees  so  little  as  he  whose  eyes  are 
always  open :  our  eye-lids  shut  in  a 
far  wonderfuller  world  than  that  they 
shut  out.  To  him  who,  wherever  he 
goes,  will  take  with  him  his  reason- 
as  a  policeman  his  bull's  eye — only 
gulphs  of  blind  vacancy  and  abysmal 
daricness  will  unfold  themselves,  where 
he  that  fears  not  now  and  then  to 
leave  his  lantern  at  home,  shall  see 
wondrous  electric  meteors  at  their 
play,  and  the  orbs  of  eternal  light  in 
their  **  unresting,  unhasting"  courses. 
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il#  that  lias  raatOBs  for  tf •rjthing 
that  h«  h#IUte»>  has  too  mfin j  r«asoii8t 
or  too  little  belief.  The  faculties  that 
weigh,  and  measarey  and  caloolate, 
must  sometimes  have  a  holiday:  the 
too  busy  wnderstandxng  must  sleeps  and 
reverie  must  waft  us  away  to  regions 
where  logic  is  unknown,  if  we  would 
not  have  **  the  world  too  much  with 
us,"  if  we  would  have  any  revelations 
of  a  wider  circle*  enclosing  the  narrow 
one  that  bounds  our  own  movements, 
— our  material  movements,  for,  as 
Ennemoser  says,  the  element  of  our 
spirit  is  the  boundless  and  endless ; 
space  and  time  cannot  limit  its  activity, 
and  the  field  of  the  natural  and  sen. 
sible  is  but  a  site  for  its  material  in- 
strument, a  mirror  in  which,  for  the 
flpirit,  the  ideal,  the  spiritual  is  imaged, 
when,  therefore,  imagination  roams 
beyond  the  confines  of  tne  natural  and 
sensible,  it  is  but  that  the  spirit 
stretches  its  wings,  and  gives  evidence 
of  its  essential,  original  power,  of 
which,  while  it  slumbers  as  it  were 
ipell-bonnd  in  the  element  of  the 
earthly,  the  common  life,  it  has  no 
consciousness. 

Man,  according  to  Philo  Judeus, 
is  ^  the  frontier  of  two  worlds,  that 
of  mortality,  and  that  of  immortality." 
The  former,  his  natural  and  visible 
abode,  holds  him  as  in  a  wizard-circle, 
wherein  illusions  seem  to  him  realities, 
shadows  substances,  and  he  can  never 
oome  to  himself:  the  latter,  the  higher 
and  invisible  sphere,  on  the  threshold 
of  which  he  stands  without  knowing 
it,  as  one  whose  eyes  are  heavy  with 
sleep,  does  but  shine  upon  him  with  a 
wan  radiance,  lighting  him  only  as  the 
lightning,  in  momentary  flashes  where- 
upon follow  those  convulsive  starts 
and  meteoric  gleams,  of  visions  and 
spectre  •  hauntings,  devil  -  possessions, 
•estasies  and  converse  with  the  dead. 
A  deeper  and  calmer  entrance  into 
that  higher  world  of  spiritual  peace, 
and  a  milder,  stiller  efiluence  of  its 
gladdening  light,  reveals  itself,  says 
Ennemoser,  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  saints,  and  even  of  such  as,  with- 
out any  miraculous  characteristics,  are 
truly  devout. 

•*  The  severe  schools,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  '*  shall  never  laugh 
me  out  of  the  philosophy  of  Hermes, 
that  this  visible  world  is  but  a  picture 
of  the  invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  por- 
trait, things  are  not  truly,   but   in 


eQuivooal  shapes,  and  as  thay  eounttr- 
feit  tome  real  subMaooe  in  that  invlMble 
fabric."  According  to  this  doctrine, 
it  is  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that 
a  spiritually  and  inwardly  enlightened 
man  should  shine  outwardly,  and  that 
a  man  whose  soul  is  lifted  up  from 
this  world  should  also  be  lifted  up  in 
body.  Such  a  luminous  and  buoyant 
saint  we  may  literally  characterize  as 
a  man  of  ardent  and  exalted  piety. 
Our  expressions  are  often  less  figura- 
tive than  we  suppose  ;  the  language  of 
metaphors  bases  itself  upon  substantial 
truth ;  and  we  utter  deeper  verities 
than  we  think,  when  we  speak  of  spiri- 
tual thinffs  in  terms  borrowed  u*om 
the  material. 

Every  where  in  nature  we  observe 
the  workings  of  two  antagonist  forces 
— the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal : 
the  one  expansive,  radiative — the  other 
gravitative.  The  expansive  force  is 
the  tendency  of  potential  being  to  be* 
come  actual  being — to  manifest  itself. 
From  its  germ,  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  mathematical  point — a  prin- 
ciple, or  beginning  of  being — goes  out 
the  nascent  existence  on  alfsides,  seek- 
ing other  existence — seeking,  indeed, 
though  blindly,  the  absolute  centre,  or 
source  of  all  being.  (Thus,  centrifu- 
gal force  is  only  relatively  such,  being 
at  ground  a  gravitation  of  all  derived 
being  towards  the  underived,  which 
latter  is  **a  sphere  whose  centre  is 
every  where,  and  its  circumference  no 
where.")  But  being  would  never  in 
this  way  attiun  to  manifestation :  the 
expansive  force  would  only  lose  itself 
in  infinite  expansion,  were  there  not 
many  such  relative  centres  of  being, 
out  of  which  the  same  radiation — the 
same  impulse  to  manifestation— the 
same  ceaseless  quest  of  the  every  where 
and  yet  no  where  present — of  theinac- 
oessible,  undiscoverable,  in  which  we 
yet  'Mive,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  to  which  ''none  can  approach," 
and  which  yet  is  "not  far  from  any  of 
us  " — goes  on.  The  expansion  of  each 
germ  of  being  meets  and  limits  that  of 
all  others;  and  where  the  limitation 
takes  place,  there  sensible  existence  is 
presented.  In  other  words,  being  Jinds 
being,  through  the  antagonism  of  its 
own  and  the  other's  seeking  of  athird» 
which  is  not  to  be  found. 

Thus,  the  primal  force  is  the  expan* 
sive— the  relative  centrifugal— which, 
every  where  in  nature  is  a  gravitatioa 
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towardi  thd  centre  of  natoire — a  gravU 
tation  which  is  not  in  one  direction^ 
but  in  all  directions^  because  this  cen« 
tre  of  nature  is  no  where  in  nature, 
but  all  natureif  in  it  iSN^iut^Ze  gravi- 
tation— the  g^yitation  in  all  deriyed 
being  towards  its  proximate  centre — is 
the  effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  expansive  force  by  the  innumerable 
environing  and  antagonizing  expansive 
forces.  Luminous  bodies  are  those  in 
which  the  expansive  force  transcends 
all  resistance. 

Ennemoser  refers  the  antagonist 
forces  of  gravitation  and  centrifugal 
motion  to  the  relation  of  all  bodies  to 
emofa  other  severally,  and  of  each  to  all 
oollectively»  as  whole  and  parts.  The 
conception  of  a  whole  requires  a  cen- 
tripetal force — ^the  conception  of  parts 
a  centrifugal.  So  far  as  the  parts  are 
merely  integral,  portions  of  the  mass, 
they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  graviti^ 
tion :  so  far  as  they  are  organic — are 
themselves  relative  wholes,  more  or 
less  self-subsistent — another  law,  that 
€ft  centrifugal  motion,  reveals  itself, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
their  relative  separateness,  their  indi- 
▼idoality, which  otherwise  were  merged 
in  the  mass  that,  for  its  own  sustenta- 
iion,  has  evolved  them,  as  organs,  out 
of  itself.  It  is  equally  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  body,  that  the 
several  organs  should  not  escape  from 
connexion  with,  and  subordination  to, 
the  whole — and  that  thc^  should  not 
cease  to  subsist  as  relatively  separate 
mnd  specific  structures ;  that  they 
should  not  be  absorbed,  as  mere  con- 
tributioDs  of  bulk,  into  the  general 
mass,  resolving  the  body  into  an  indif- 
ferent heap,  which  is  the  process  of 
decomposition,  consequent  upon  death. 
The  more  diffierenced  a  body  is,  the 
more  essential  to  the  general  harmony 
its  distinct  subsistence  is,  the  more  is 
the  law  of  gravitation  in  it  antagonized 
and  modified  by  other  organic  or  quasi- 
organic  forces.  In  the  crystalline  for- 
mations of  the  mineral  kingdom  is 
perceptible  the  faintest  expression  of  a 
force  traversing  and  controlling  the 
oentripetal.  In  the  plant,  organic 
forces  are  found  working  in  far  greater 
freedom  ;  and,  while  the  whole  is  still 
enthralled  by  the  gravitative  power, 
elements  work  within  which  assert 
ifafir  activity  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
the  tap  mounts,  the  stem  springs  on 
A%i^  the  bra&ehes,  the  leares,  the 


fVuits,  are  put  forth  at  the  trnpulse  of 
forces  other  than  that  which  holds,  the- 
tree  rooted  in  the  soil,  or  which  drags 
its  whole  towering  structure  to  the 
ground,  when  the  storm  uproots  it,  or 
the  axe  severs  its  stem.  In  the  animal 
there  is  a  farther  emancipation  from 
this  force — in  the  cosmic  bodies  a  yet 
farther. 

If  all  this  seems  no  very  solid  philo* 
sophy,  perhaps  it  is  the  less  out  of  place 
in  our  mystical  mish-mash ;  and  if  it 
does  not  serve  to  explain  the  shining 
and  soaring  of  a  Brother  Nioolaus, 
a  Peter  of  Alcantara,  a  Saint  The* 
resa,  or  a  Fra  Vito,  we  must  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  discover  any  other 
purpose  to  which  it  does  serve. 

Theodore  Beza's  eye-brows  are  said 
to  have  gleamed  with  an  electric  sheen 
in  the  dark.  Carlo  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  gave  forth  sparks  when  his 
body  was  rubbed ;  and  Doctor  Croon 
drew  similar  scintillations  from  his  own 
skin  by  rubbmff  it  with  a  warm  shirt. 
Some  people's  Tegs  give  out  a  crepitate 
ing  sound,  with  a  luminous  appeaitmcei 
when  they  draw  off  silk  stockings ;  and 
there  are  others,  whose  footsteps  may 
be  tracked  at  night  by  the  phosphores- 
cent glimmer  which  they  leave  after 
them.  The  Abb^  Bertholon  de  Su 
Lazare  tells  of  a  man,  the  hair  of  whose 
breast  emitted  sparks  when  rubbed 
with  blotting  paper  ;  and  the  same 
author  adduces  several  cases  of  women 
whose  woollen  petticoats,  when  they 
moved,  sent  forth  elobules  of  lights 
each  of  which  seemed  to  draw  a  minute 
fiery  train  after  it.  Brydone  charged 
a  Leyden  flask  with  electricity  ob- 
tained from  the  hair  of  a  young  kuiy, 
by  combing  in  time  of  frost. 

A  writer  in  a  German  physiological 
Journal  gives  the  following  aceonnt  of 
similar  phenomena,  observed  in  hio^ 
self:— 

"  How  long  this  property  has  resided 
in  me  I  cannot  attempt  to  say,  but  it  is 
some  years  since  my  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it,  by  a  crackling  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  my  hair  as  I  combed  it,  ac« 
oompanied  by  a  smell  similar  to  that 
produced  by  an  electrifying  machine  in 
action :  at  the  same  time  I  remarked  the 
fringe  of  a  curtain  that  hung  near  me 
stir,  as  if  agitated  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Since  that  time  I  have  made  seve- 
ral experiments  on  the  electricity  of  my 
hair,  in  the  oresence  of  different  persons. 
The  smell  aeseribed  above  is  generally 
evolved  hi  great  force,  and  the  eleetrf- 
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olty  often  so  Intent,  that  sparks  leap 
firom  tbc^  hair  of  the  scalp  to  the  e^ e« 
brows  and  eye-Iashes.  The  comb  which 
I  use  in  these  experiments  becomes  so 
loaded  with  the  fluid,  that  sparks  are 
drawn  from  it  by  approachine  a  finger 
to  one  of  the  teeth ;  I  could  easuy  charge 
a  phial  in  this  way. 

•«I  have  observed,  further,  that  the 
more  electric  my  hair  is,  the  more  cheer- 
ful is  my  mood,  and  the  more  active  all 
my  mental  and  bodily  faculties,  so  tha> 
I  can  tell  before  hand,  from  my  sensa- 
tions, what  the  results  of  an  experiment 
at  any  particular  time  will  be.  The 
time  of  year  and  the  weather  have  a 
marked  influence  on  the  phenomena — 
winter  being  the  season  at  which  they 
exhibit  themselves  most  strikingly,  and 
in  particular  when  the  days  are  cold, 
clear,  and  dry,  with  the  wind  from  the 
north-east ;  a  kind  of  weather  which  is 
also  the  most  favourable  to  the  appear- 
ance of  aurora  borealis.  Wet  and  warm 
weather  are  alike  hostile  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment." 

A  respectable  physician  gives  an  ac- 
connty  in  SiHiman*s  Journal^  of  an  elec- 
tric lady>  which  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  foregoing.     On  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  January,  1842,  an  in- 
tense aurora  borealis  snowing  itself  at 
the  time,  this  ladv  became  so  electric, 
that  bright  sparks  issued  from  the 
points  of  all  her  fingers.     This  conti- 
nued several  months  from  that  time, 
the  lady  givine  out  sparks,  whenever 
she  approached  any  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  a  state  of  things  highly  un- 
pleasant  to  her,  as  she  could  touch 
nothing  metallic  without  first  emitting 
an  electric  spark.     When  the  air  was 
warm  and  the  lady  in  good  spirits,  all 
these  appearances  were  proportionably 
heightened :  cold  weather,  or  a  melan- 
choly mood  suspended  them.     When 
she  sat  at  the  stove,  and  placed  her 
feet  on  the  metal  edge,  the  sparks 
were  drawn  from  her  at  intervals  of  a 
few  secondsi  varying  from  three  to 
sixty  sparks  in  a  minute.     The  lady 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  sickly, 
and  of  sedentary  habits:   about- two 

J^eara  before  she  had  suflered  from  vio- 
ent  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affec- 
tions. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  in  his  paper  on 
the  "Evolution  of  Light  from  the 
Living  Human  Subject,"  says— 

'*  Electric  sparks,  accompanied  with 
a  crackling  noise,  have  been  seen  to 
ssue  from  uie  skin  of  some  individuals 


when  rubbed  lightly  and  quickly  with  • 
Unen  cloth.  An  instance  is  related  by 
an  lulian  physician  of  a  lady  of  Verona, 
from  whose  limbs  •  sparks  of  fire  flew 
out  plentifully  as  often  as  they  were 
lightly  rubbed  with  linen.'  He  adds, 
that  'oftentimes  having  rubbed  her 
hands  upon  her  sleeve,  she  observed  a 
flame  running  about,  as  fired  exhalations 
are  wont  to  do.* 

••  According  to  the  same  writer,  simi- 
lar phenomena  were  observed  on  the 
person  of  a  bookseller  at  Pisa,  when  the 
skin  of  his  arms  and  back  was  rubbed 
with  linen.  I  myself  have  seen  two  in- 
dividuals in  whom  this  phenomenon  was 
in  a  remarkable  manner  manifested.** 

In  the  same  highly-interesting  paper 
are  mentioned  the  cases  of  two  young 
ladies,  who,  in  an  advanced  st^  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  exhibited  a 
luminous  appearance,  very  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  old  masters  distin- 

Suished  the  pictures  of  saints.  It  is 
escribed  as  a  pale,  silvery  light,  re- 
semblmg  that  of  the  moon.  In  one 
of  the  cases  it  "gave  the  face  the 
look  of  being  painted  white,  and  highly 
glazed ;  but  it  danced  about,  and  had 
a  very  extraordinary  effect." 

The  case  of  Thomas  Harrington,  of 
Glandore,  to  which  Sir  Henry  Marsh 
also  refers,  made  a  good  deal  of  noise 
in  the  south  of    Ireland  about  ten 
years  ago.     In  the  last  stage  of  a 
pulmonary  consumption,  wiin  which 
this  poor  man  was  afflicted,  nebulous 
lights  were  seen  to  flit  nightly  round 
his  bed,  and  starry  luminous  points  to 
gleam  through  the  darkness  of  the 
room  in  which  he  lay.     A  strong  ten- 
dency existed  about  that  time  among 
religious  people  of  a  certain  stamp,  to 
the  belief  in  miraculous  agency ;  and 
in  .this  category  **  the  lights"  in  Har- 
rington's    cabin    were     immediately 
placed.     Glandore  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  a  sort  of  Irish   Caldaro, 
and  continued  so  to  the  period  of  the 
sufferer's  death.     A  great  number  of 
persons  are  still  firmly  persuaded  of 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, which  some  attribute  to  a 
celestial,  others  to  a  quite  opposite 
origin,  according  as  the  views  of  the 
different  parties  coincide  with,  or  differ 
from    those  which  were  entertained 
by  Harrington,  on  the  article  of  justi* 
fication. 

Isabella  Campbell,  of  Row,  whMe 
biography  made  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
modern  religious  history,  exhibited* 
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at  her  death,  a  laminotity  of  the  ikc«, 
which  the  *^  Rowites"  consider  to  have 
been  a  miracle.. 

The  question  (which  we  do  not  un- 
dertake to  solve)  is,  whether  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  similar  cases,  the 
light  evolved  was  electric,  marking, 
as  Ennemoser  has  it,  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  nervous  over  the  muscular 
sjstem  (or  intense  psychic  action  in  a 
debilitated  bodily  frame)  ;  or  whe- 
ther, as  Sir  Henry  Marsh  considers, 
it  was  the  result  of  tbe  process  of 
decomposition  already  commenced  in 
the  living  subject.  Perhaps  these  two 
views  are  not  essentially  different. 
The  evolution  of  light  from  decaying 
bodies  is  also  an  electrical  phenome- 
non ;  and  death  itself  is  but  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  between  the 
corporeal  and  psychic  powers.  The 
sou),  says  Novalis,  is  the  surest  and 
deadliest  of  poisons^  and,  sooner  or 
later,  brings  about  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.  Life  is  a  process  of  decom- 
position ; — the  very  intensity  and  ex- 
cess of  vital  force — over-animation, 
kills.  Nicolaus,  Peter  of  Alcantara, 
and  other  such  men,  went  about  half 
their  lives  in  dead  bodies,  the  fleshly 
in  them  slain  by  the  spiritual.  Their 
life  was  a  slow  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. 

To  come  back  to  our  long  fasters, 
Letandi  (De  cmtiquitatihus  Britannicis) 
tells  of  a  devout  maiden,  who,  for 
seven  years  before  her  death,  took  no 
nourishment,  except,  every  Sunday, 
the  holy  communion.  Bishop  Hugh, 
of  Lincoln,  would  not  believe  this 
wonder,  and  caused  the  maiden  to  be 
shut  up  and  straitly  watched  fifteen 
days,  but  without  the  effect  of  con- 
victing her  of  imposture,  as  it  was 
proved  that  during  this  time  she  took 
no  food.  We  ourselves  know  a  per- 
son who,  in  a  state  of  great  religious 
excitement,  fasted  from  all  food  nine 
consecutive  days,  being  the  whole  time 
in  perfect  health,  and  leading  a  life 
of  activity.  We  also  enjoy  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  lady  at  Munich,  whose 
whole  diet,  for  some  vears  past,  has 
consisted  of  a  glass  of  water  and  an 
apple,  fig,  or  other  fruit,  daily,  who 
sleeps  but  two  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  undergoes  phlebotomy  once 
a  fortnight.  She  is  a  person  of  ex- 
traordinary activity,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  possesses  a  de^ee  of  muscular 
fiorce  very  unusual  in  her  sex,  andf 


except  occasional  violent  headadM^ 
arising  from  excessive  fulness  of  blood, 
is  troubled  with  no  sickness. 

II. — ECSTASY* 

The  following  occurrence  made 
some  noise  a  few  years  ago  at  Rome : 
Two  friends,  in  that  city,  had  pur- 
posed to  confess  themselves  to  the 
aged  and  pious  Abbate  Balotta,  and 
were  to  meet  at  the  church  for  that 
purpose,  at  an  appointed  time.  One 
of  them,  however,  failed  to  keep  the 
appointment;  and  the  other,  having 
come  to  the  church  at  the  hour  agreed 
on,  went  in,  and  made  his  confession. 
When  he  had  ended,  the  good  priest 
began  to  address  something  to  htm  in 
the  way  of  admonition,  but  had 
scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words, 
when  he  paused  abruptly,  and  re- 
mained silent.  The  penitent  waited  ; 
but  the  confessor  did  not  resume  his 
speech.  At  length,  the  former,  sur- 
prised and  uneasy  at  Balotta's  conti- 
nued silence,  left  the  place  where  he 
was  kneelinff,  and  went  to  the  front  of 
the  confessional,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  priest  was  in  a  state  of  cata- 
lepsy. Immediately  he  called  the 
bell-ringer — there  being  at  the  time 
no  one  else  in  the  church — and  they 
tried,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  to 
bring  tbe  sufferer  to  himself;  but 
their  efforts  were  without  effect,  until 
Balotta,  on  a  sudden  opening  his  eyes 
again,  directed  that  the  person  who 
had  just  made  confession  to  him 
should  repeat  a  CredOf  for  that  his 
friend  was  at  that  moment  entered 
into  Paradise.  Having  obeyed  this 
direction,  the  penitent  left  tbe  church, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house 
of  his  friend,  where  he  learned  that 
the  latter  had  died  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  and  that  the  Abbate  Balotta 
had  been  with  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, had  received  his  confession, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

Thus  the  Abbate,  without  being  a 
bird,  had  really  been  in  two  places  at 
once.  It  may  be  said  that  there  was 
only  an  apparition  of  him  with  the 
dying  man ;  but,  as  I  take  it,  it  was 
the  reality  of  him  that  was  there — it 
was  the  insensible  cataleptic  object  in 
the  confessional  that  was  the  appari* 
tion.  Where  we  are  actively  (ictrA- 
Mam)f  there  we  are  actually  (wurhUch). 

In  th«  autumn  of  1839,  an  inhabi- 
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Unt  of  HesM,  having  toM  hit  house 
in  that  eoontrj,  enugi^ted  with  his 
wife  and  children  to  North  America. 
Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  the  roan 
who  had  purchased  the  house  was  in 
the  sitting-room,  occupied  in  some 
business,  about  the  fall  of  evening,  when 
the  room-door  was  suddenly  opened 
wide,  and,  instead  of  her  husband, 
whom  she  expected  to  see  enter,  she 
beheld  the  wife  of  the  emigrant, 
dressed  as  she  had  usuallv  seen  her, 

glide  in,  slowly  approach  her,  regard 
er  for  a  moment,  with  an  expression 
of  trouble  in  her  features,  and — 
vanish.  Shortly  after  this,  early  in 
the  morning,  the  new  occupant  being 
asleep  in  bed,  and  his  wife  sitting  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  with  a  light  burn- 
ing on  the  table  near  her,  the  door 
was  agun  thrown  wide  open,  the  same 
apparition  presented  itself  as  on  the 
former  occasion,  with  the  same  slow 
movements,  the  same  troubled  and 
terror-stricken  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  and,  while  the  astonished 
spinstress  hasted  to  waken  her  hus- 
band, the  light  burning  on  the  table 
was  blown  out  by  a  strange,  cold  cur- 
rent of  air  that  swept  through  the 
chamber,  the  apparition  moved  on 
towards  the  door  of  a  closet,  which 
opened,  and  both  man  and  wife  heard 
the  cover  of  a  chest  which  stood  there 
lifted  up  with  a  great  noise,  and  a 
sound  in  the  closet  as  of  rummaging 
and  bustling  about. 

By  letters  afterwards  received  f^m 
the  emigrants,  it  i^peared  that  the 
ship  in  which  they  sailed  had  en- 
oountered  violent  storms,  and  that  at 
the  very  time  of  the  apparition  the 
danger  had  been  so  great,  that  all 
on  board  had  g^ven  themselves  up  for 
lost 

Here,  then,  was  an  ecstatic  visit, 
the  effect  of  terror  and  a  yearning 
towards  a  home  perhaps  reluctantly 
forsaken.  May  not  such  things  often 
take  place,  though  seldom  recorded, 
because  an  eye  to  see  disembodied 
souls  is,  happilv,  no  every-day  gift? 
In  thb  case,  had  the  wife  of  the  new 
possessor  of  the  house  not  had  such 
an  eye,  she  would  have  remarked 
nothing  but  the  flying  open  of  the 
door,  the  rush  of  wind  that  extin- 
guished the  candle,  and  the  subsequent 
noises  in  the  closet.  To  the  account 
ti  the  wind,  no  doubt,  the  whole 
would  have  been  set  dk>wii.     How 


often  do  we  say,  *'  It's  only  the  wind,** 
when  former  inhabitants  of  the  houses 
we  live  in  may  be  sweeping  past  us  1 

Colonel  von  Pfyffer,  of  Lucem,  in 
a  letter  to  Justinus  Kerner,  mentions 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  who,  in 
her  childhood,  seemed  to  live  another 
life  than  the  ordinary  one  of  the  peo- 
ple about  her.  She  announced  be- 
forehand the  arrival  of  strangers, 
often  replied  to  the  unuttered  thoughts 
of  her  parents,  and  saw,  as  she  al- 
leged, gtiosts. 

This  gift  did  not  wholly  forsake  her 
in  riper  age.  The  ghost-seeing,  hap- 
pily, ceased;  but  the  lady  had  fre- 
quently dreams,  which  verified  them- 
selves to  the  minutest  particularities, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  any  thing  of 
consequence  happened  in  her  family, 
without  her  having  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  it. 

One  morning  she  told  her  husband 
a  very  circumstantial  and  li? ely  dream, 
which  she  had  had  the  preceding 
night. 

*•  We  made  a  journey  together,"  said 
she,  "  to  a  town  which  I  ud  not  know, 
and  which  I  will  now  describe.  (Her 
husband  recognised,  by  the  description, 
a  certain  SwUs  capital,  which  he  had 
often  visited.)  Ton  led  me  into  a  houso^ 
the  hall  of  which  was  hung  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor  with  family  portraits, 
and  the  thought  passed  through  my 
mind,  as  I  saw  them,  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  plan  for  us  to  hang  our  own 
hall,  in  the  same  manner,  with  those  old 
pictures  which  the  mice  are  gnawing  in 
the  garret. 

*'  The  people  who  lived  on  the  second 
floor  receivea  us  with  great  cordiality ; 
we  dbed  with  them,  and  afterwards  we 
and  they  took  a  walk  together  on  a 
rampart,  from  which  we  bad  the  most 
glorious  view  it  is  possible  to  conceive— 
a  wide  lake,  bluer  than  the  summer 
skies,  with  its  green  shores  stretchinr 
away,  like  an  endless  garden,  and 
mountains,  with  snowy  peaks,  in  the 
distance.  Looking  down  the  rampart, 
I  saw  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a  bench, 
and  trying  to  lift  up  a  bundle  of  wood ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  beyond  her  strength, 
and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  to  help 
her,  when  a  well-dresiied  man,  in  white 
silk  stockings,  came  up,  and,  as  he  was 

f' ving  her  the  assistance  she  required- 
awoke.*' 

Her  husband  did  not  seem  to  pajr 
much  attention  to  this  dream-i-Umt, 
about  a  fortnight  aftsr,  it  bong  \m 
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1m  prgp»itd  to  btr  an  ts- 
ovttloii  to  ZuriMi  ;  the  oonttottd 
gladly^  hating  long  wiahtd  to  see  that 
town. 

**  Af  we  droTe,'*  relates  tho  husband, 
fwbom  we  rather  suspect  to  haTe  been 
Colonel  Ton  Pfyfifer  himself,)  '*  through 
the  Tbalacher,  my  wife  testified  great 
snrprize ;  *  S«relj,'  cried  she,  •  I  haye 
seen  this  place  before!* — and  as  we 
turned  tbe  corner,  towards  the  arsenal, 
•be  said,  'Now,  we  come  to  a  great 
boose  with  black  ffates;'  which  imme- 
dintelj  after  proyect  true. 

•<  We  alighted  at  the  'Black  Horse:' 
here  she  felt  quite  at  home,  and  without 
asking  any  one  a  question,  found  her 
way  to  the  common*room,  the  appear- 
ance and  (hmitnre  of  which  she  correctly 
deeoribed  to  me  before  we  went  in. 

**  As  soon  as  we  had  made  our  ar- 
rangements at  the  inn,  I  led  her  to  tbe 
Engelsburg.  When  the  hall-door  was 
^Mned,  and  she  saw  herself  surrounded 
by  portraits  of  gentlemen  in  perukes, 
and  ladies  in  high-cauled  and  other  old- 
faxbioned  caps,  she  turned  pale — the 
sorprise  seemed  to  take  away  her  breath, 
ber  dream,  till  this  moment  forgotten, 
came  back  at  once.  In  the  liyeliest  colours, 
to  ber  remembrance. 

**  The  family  F.  receiyed  us  in  the 
Bost  cordial  manner,  and  made  us  stay 
to  luncheon*  As  we  sat  at  table,  1 
related  my  wife's  dream,  to  which  the 
ladies  present  yielded  a  belieying  ear ; 
but  Mons.  F.,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
bis  sceptical  way  of  thinkinj;,  smiled 
archly  as  bis  eyes  met  those  of  my  wife, 
and,  by  a  significant  nod  of  the  head, 
seemed  to  say  that  he  saw  to  the  bottom 
of  tbe  matter.  After  the  dessert,  he 
took  me  aside,  and  said — *Tou  haye 
been  making  a  trial  of  our  credulity,  my 
dear  colonel;  or  else — a  thing  far  from 
impossiblo— your  good  lady  has  been 
Baking  a  trial  of  your*s :  neyer  will  you 
pvsuMe  me,  that  circumstances  of  so 
little  importance  as  those  of  your  pre- 
sent yisit  to  Zurich — ^the  topography  of 
our  town,  and  the  furniture  of  our 
bouse— are  subjects  for  supernatural 
rerelations,  and  prophetic  dreams.  Tbe 
fbot  is,  your  lady  wished  for  the  ezcur- 
sioD — has,  in  all  probability,  been  at 
Zuridi  b^ore— knows,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  it,  ber  lord's  pgnchant  for 
tbe  maryellous : — oh  I  the  women  I  the 
women  1  Depend  upon  it,  my  good  co- 
lonel, tre  are  no  match  for  them — ^they 
take  the  wisest  of  us  out  of  our  depth.' 
«•  •  Well,'  said  I,  'the  whole  of  the 
dream  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  Alter  coffee, 
we  will  baye  a  walk  on  tbe  ramparts. 
1  confess,  I  am  not  without  some  curio- 
sity to  see  if  the  silk  stockings  will  also 


ilad  their  aftiilype.  You  will  hardly 
snspeot  my  wifis  of  baring  benokt  their 
attendance,  particularly  as  sho  did  not 
know,  till  late  yesterday  eyening,  that 
we  were  to  be  here  to-day.' 

"  We  walked  out,  soon  after,  and  as 
we  admired  the  exquisite  prospect  from 
the  Katze,  and  my  wife  seriously  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  yery  same  she  had 
seen  in  her  dream — on  a  sudden,  she 
cried  out,  'Look I  lookl  there  is  my 
old  woman  herself  1  I  would  ask  you 
to  help  her  with  that  heayy  load,  if  I 
bad  not  too  much  faith  in  my  dream  to 
doubt  that  aid  is  near.' " 

Andy  as  she  spoke,  there  came 
Syndic  L.,  tripping  sJong,  his  silks 
shininff  like  snow  in  the  afternoon 
sun  ;  he  observed  the  old  woman,  toil- 
ing in  yain  to  bring  the  wood  upon  her 
back — stopped,  spoke  to  her,  slipped 
an  alms  into  ber  band,  and,  after  he 
had  lifted  the  bundle  to  ber  shoulders, 
tripped  on. 

"  I  looked  at  F.  '  Strange !'  said  he ; 
'  I  would  not  liare  belieyed  that.'  '  Ay,' 
was  my  reply — 'there's  many  a  true 
thing  that  we  we  would  not  have  be* 
Ueved:  '* 

A  cook  at  Ebersdorf,  in  tbe  princi- 
pality of  Reuss,  18  teen  in  tbe  garden, 
contemplating  with  a  pensive  idr  her 
leeks,  parsley,  and  marigolds,  when 
she  stands  bodily  at  her  kitchen-fire, 
and  in  her  inmost  soul  wishes  to  haye 
a  few  bandsful  more  of  these  herbs 
for  her  soup.  A  similar  case  to  this 
is  that  of  a  deceased  scholar,  who, 
when  unwillingly  compelled  to  leave 
bis  study,  saw,  on  re-entering  it,  bis 
own  apparition  sitting,  busily  employed 
at  his  writing-desk.  Every  soul  has 
its  element.  The  cook  is  inwardly 
drawn  to  her  parsley-beds  with  tbe 
same  magnetic  force  as  the  philosopher 
to  his  papers :  where  the  treasore  is, 
the  heart  will  be. 

"  The  soul,"  says  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
(I>«  occulta philoi,  1. 64),  "is sometimes, 
through  a  vehement  imagination  or  spe- 
culation, wholly  snatoheid  away  out  of 
the  body ;  as  Celsus  relates  of  a  certain 
presbyter,  who.  whenover  he  pleased, 
withdrew  himself  from  tbe  sphere  of  his 
sensuous  life,  and  lay  like  a  dead  body ; 
so  that,  when  you  pricked  or  burned 
him,  he  felt  no  pain,  but  lay  without 
breath  and  motion ;  nevertheless  he  de- 
clared that,  in  his  tranee,  he  could  hear 
voices  of  men,  wh«i  they  cried  abmd, 
coming  to  Urn  as  out  of  a  £sr  distanoe." 
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'  Ariitotit  tolU  us  of  a  splenetic  rain 
of  Abjdos,  who  oftentimes,  as  he  sat 
alone,  would  clap  his  hands,  and  in  his 
countenance  give  sig^  of  the  liveliest 
pleasure,  as  one  who  witnessed  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  amphitheatre. 
Horace  mentions  a  similar  frenzy. 
Who  knows  whether,  in  both  these 
cases,  a  temporary  separation  of  body 
and  soul  did  not  take  place  ?  Or  were 
the  stage-struck  gentlemen  merely  in 
a  state  of  clairvoyance? 

A  French  savant  at  Dijon  went  one 
night  quite  exhausted  to  bed,  after  long 
and  vam  efforts  to  make  out  the  sense 
of  a  passage  in  a  Greek  poet.  On  fall- 
ing asleep,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
transported  in  spirit  to  Stockholm, 
where  he  was  conducted  into  the  pa- 
lace of  Queen  Christina,  ushered  into 
the  royal  library,  and  placed  before  a 
compartment,  in  which  he  distin* 
guished  a  small  volume,  that  bore  a 
title  new  to  him.  He  opened  the 
volume,  and  found  in  it  the  solution  of 
the  grammatical  difficulty  which  had 
so  perplexed  him.  The  joy  which  he 
felt  at  this  discovery  awaking  him,  he 
struck  a  light,  and  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  what  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
The  dark  passage  he  now  found  per- 
fectly cleared  up.  The  adventure, 
however,  was  too  strange  to  suffer  him 
to  rest  satisfied,  without  taking  some 
steps  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the  im- 
pressions of  his  nocturnal  journey 
corresponded  with  the  reality.  Des- 
cartes was  at  that  time  at  Stockholm, 
and  our  savant  wrote  to  Chanut,  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  Swedish 
court,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
requesting  him  to  ask  the  philosopher 
whether  the  royal  library  had  such 
and  such  peculiarities  (which  he  de- 
scribed), and  whether  in  a  certain 
compartment,  a  certain  volume,  of 
such  a  size  and  form,  was  not  to  be 
found,  on  such  and  such  a  page  of 
which  stood  ten  Greek  verses,  a  copy 
of  which  the  savant  subjoined.  Des- 
cartes answered  the  ambassador,  that, 
unless  the  querbt  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  library  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  he  could  scarcely  have 
described  its  arrangement  more  accu- 
rately :  the  compartment,  the  volume, 
the  ten  Greek  verses,  aJl  tallied  ex- 
actly with  the  description. 

A  counterpart  to  this  story  is  re- 
lated by  Wangenheim.  The  son  of  a 
Wirtemberg  jurist  was  studying  at 


Gsttingen,  and,  having  occanoa  for 
a  book  which  he  could  not  find  in  the 
library  there,  and  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  at  home,  wrote  to 
request  his  father  to  send  him  the 
same.  The  father  searched  his  library 
for  the  book  in  vain ;  it  was  not  to  be 
found,  and  he  wrote  to  his  son  to  this 
effect.  Some  time  after,  as  he  was  at 
work  in  his  library,  and  rose  from  his 
seat  to  replace  a  book  which  he  had 
done  with  on  itx  shelf,  he  beheld  hit 
son  standing  not  far  from  him,  and  in 
the  act,  as  it  seemed  of  reaching  down 
a  book,  which  stood  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  on  which  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  figure  wa<t  already  laid. 
"  My  son  !**  cried  the  astonished  father, 
"  how  came  you  here  ?"  As  he  spoke 
the  aparition  vanished.  The  father, 
whose  presence  of  mind  was  not  dis- 
turbed, immediately  took  down  the 
book  on  which  the  hand  of  the  figure 
had  seemed  to  be  laid,  and,  behold,  it 
was  the  very  one  which  his  son  had 
written  for.  He  sent  it  by  that  day's 
post  to  Gottingen,  but  soon  after  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  son,  written 
on  the  very  morning  on  ^hich  he  had 
seen  the  aparition,  and  stating  the 
exact  spot  where  the  writer  was  confi- 
dent the  book  was  to  be  found.  It  it 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  it  was  the 
very  spot  which  the  apparition  had 
already  indicated. 

But  of  stories  of  this  kind  there  is 
no  end.  We  have  just  read  one  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  being  at  an 
evening  party,  fell  into  a  reverie,  in 
which  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  at 
home  in  his  bedchamber,  and  that  he 
undressed  himself  and  went  to  bed* 
W  hen  he  did  afterwards  come  home,  and 
the  door,  on  his  knocking,  was  opened 
by  the  servant,  the  latter  stood  as  if 
petrified,  and,  when  he  at  length  found 
words,  cried,  *'  But,  good  Lordl  sir, 
you  are  come  home  already,  and  gone 
to  bedl*'  He  then  related  how  his 
master  had  knocked  some  time  before, 
how  he  had  opened,  lighted  the  young 
gentleman  to  his  room,  chatted  witE 
him  as  usual,  and  seen  him  undress 
himself,  and  lie  down  in  bed.  He  had 
then  bid  ''good  night,"  and  taken  away 
the  candle.  Seeing  that  his  master 
seemed  to  listen  somewhat  incredu- 
lously to  this  story,  the  servant,  unwil- 
ling to  pass  either  for  a  visionary  or  a 
romancer,  exclaimed, ''  Only  come  up 
to  the  bed-room,  sir,  and  convince 
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joimelf— yoall  see  that  jou're  there, 
indeedj  sir."  They  proceeded  to  the 
rooiDy  bat  there  was  nobody  there ; 
the  bed,  however,  showed  signs  of 
banng  been  lain  in,  but  the  clothes 
which  the  spectre  had  taken  oif  were 
DO  where  to  be  seen  ;  the  ceiling,  over 
the  bed,  was  discoloured,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  penetrated 
by  a  subtle  fluid. 

Different,  in  some  features,  from  the 
above,  was  what  happened  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who,  in  his  youth, 
was  perhaps  a  little  more  jovial  than 
exactly  became  his  calling.  Coming 
home  pretty  late  one  night,  he  ob- 
served a  light  glimmer  from  the  win- 
dows of  his  bed-chamber,  which  looked 
into  the  street.  He  rang,  and,  not 
observing  the  astonishment  depicted 
in  the  face  of  the  maid,  who  opened 
the  door,  asked  her  how  came  it  that 
she  had  already  placed  a  light  in  his 
bed-room.  She  gave  him  very  much 
the  same  account  that  the  servant  in 
the  foregoing  case  gave  to  his  master. 
He  had  come  home  a  short  time  be- 
fore, she  had  shown  him  to  his  cham- 
ber, placed  him  a  light  on  the  table, 
and  wished  him  a  good  night ;  one 
thing,  indeed,  had  surprised  her,  that, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  he  had  not 
spoken  a  sinflrle  word.  At  this  strange 
story  the  priest  ran  up  stairs,  opened 
the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  and — 
beheld  his  double  sitting  much  at  its 
ease  in  the  arm-chair.  As  he  entered 
the  room,  the  apparition  rose,  came 
forward,  and,  passing  him  by,  went 
out  at  the  door  and  disappeared.  The 
priest  believed  this  occurrence  to  be  a 
forewarning  of  death,  and  fell  into  a 
deep  melancholy ;  but  afterwards  re- 
covered his  spirits,  and  subsequently 
led  a  more  regular  life* 

m.— HOW    THE    DEVIL    SPOKE    TRUTH, 
AND  SHAMED  A  PRIEST. 

At  Distikon,  a  village  of  Uri,  in 
Switzerland,  lived,  not  long  ago,  a 
priest  named  Imhof,  a  devout  and  cha- 
ritable man,  still  held  in  honourable 
memory  for  his  many  virtues,  in  that 
and  the  neighbouring  cj^ntons.  Shortly 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  happened  that  a  parish- 
ioner of  Distikon  was  taken  with  a 
strange  disease,  and  because  in  his  fits 
he  spoke  Latin,  blasphemed  the  clergy, 
nd  could  abide  neither  crowy  ohurch^i 


bell,  nor  holy  water,  he  was  brought 
ta  the  priest  to  be  exorcised,  as  one 
manifestly  possessed  of  a  devil.  But 
scarcely  had  Imhof  begun  the  rite, 
when  the  evil  spirit,  speaking  out  of 
the  possessed  man's  mouth,  interrupted 
him,  and  most  insultingly  declared 
that  he  had  no  notion  of  being  exor- 
cised by  a  thief.  "  First,"  proceeded 
the  fiend,  <<  make  good  what^thou  hast 
stolen,  before  thou  indulges t  thyself 
with  the  idea  of  playing  the  saint  and 
miracle-monger  here." 

««  Thou  art  the  father  of  lies  from 
the  beginning,"  answered  the^priest ; 
"  and  thy  dearest  delight,  and  that  of 
thy  confederates  is,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  to  calumniate  the  servants  of 
God,  and  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tempt." 

"  Nay,  nay,  reverend  sir !"  scoffed 
the  evil  one,  "  softly,  I  beseech  you  I 
What  you  say  is  edifying,  but  not  to 
the  purpose.  I  say  you  have  stolen : 
he  that  steals  is  a  thief:  ergo,  you  are 
a  thief ;  and,  if  you  abuse  me  for  a 
liar,  it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  commit 
the  sin  of  calumny." 

The  peasants  who  stood  by  opened 
eyes  and  mouth  wider  at  every  word 
of  this  speech:  the  good  clergyman 
felt  a  little  disconcerted,  to  be  arraign- 
ed in  this  way  before  his  parishioners, 
and  said  with  some  heat,  «  That  thou 
must  prove,  thou  miserable  foul  spirit ! 
The  holy  office  I  hold  requires  that  I 
should  not  suffer  this  abominable  slan- 
der to  rest  upon  me ;  I  adjure  thee, 
therefore,  in  the  highest  name,  that 
thou  presently  say  before  these  wit- 
nesses,  what  have  I  stolen  ?*' 

"That  I  will  do  with  pleasure," 
replied  the  demon  in  the  same  jeering 
tone,  "since  your  reverence's  con- 
science cannot  perform  its  part,  with- 
out the  devil  for  a  prompter.  As  for 
the  thing  stolen,  truth  obliges  me  to 
say  that  the  value  of  it  was  not  great, 
but  vour  reverence  is  a  theologian, 
and  knows  that  that  does  not  lessen 
the  sin.  Be  so  good  as  to  call  to  re- 
membrance the  time  when  you  were 
a  student :  did  you  not  once  steal  a 
turnip  that  belonged  to  a  poor  widow, 
out  of  the  parish  garden,  and  forth- 
with eat  it  up  ?" 

The  priest  could  not  plead  "not 
guilty"  to  the  indictment:  he  had 
really,  as  he  now  recollected,  commit- 
ted the  depredation  with  which  he  waa 
charged.  Fortunately,  the  widow  wiUi 
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vboM  property  he  had  made  free 
was  flttlt  li^Dg;  he  made  ample  res- 
titution for  the  wrong  he  had  done 
her  (to  the  g^eat  surprbe  of  the  poor 
woman),  and  the  devil  left  the  pes* 
sesaed  in  peace  for  some  days.  How- 
ever,  it  was  not  long  before  the  re- 
newal of  the  former  symptoms  proved 
that  he  was  returned  to  his  habitation. 
The  sufferer  was  brought  a  second 
time  to  the  priest,  who  asked  the  spi- 
rit where  he  had  been  in  the  mean 
while :  "  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence," 
was  his  answer,  "  that  I  was  at  Paris, 
whither  a  g^eat  number  of  us  were 
summoned,  to  attend  the  death-bed  of 
the  illustrious  Mirabeau,  and  after- 
ter wards  to  escort  his  soul  in  state  to 
our  dwelling  ?" 

Fourteen  days    after  came  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  lilirabeau,  the 


day  and  hoar  of  whioh  ooinoidedpuno- 
tually  with  the  statement  of  the  demon. 
Colonel  von  PiyfTer,  from  whose  own 
Hps  we  had  this  story,  assured  ns  that 
it  is  as  satisfactorily  attested  as  any- 
thing in  Swiss  history.  The  priest 
had  not  awaited  the  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  but  had,  in  the  interval,  re* 
lated  the  words  of  the  spirit  to  many 
in  his  parish,  and  everywhere  ex- 
pressed his  confident  belief  that  Mira?- 
beau  was  really  dead  ;  several  of  those 
who  were  present  at  the  exorcism,  yet 
live,  all  Altorf  talked  of  it  at  the  time* 
and  to  this  day  no  one  has  a  doubt 
of  the  matter. 

The  question  is,  was  this  diabolical 
possession,  or  was  it  clairvoyance?  If 
the  latter  hypothesis  will  explain  the 
oiroumstances,  why  should  we  have 
recourse  to  the  former  ? 


ITALIAN    POETS-^NO.     IV. 


Is  looking  from  the  poetry  of  Tasso 
to  that  of  Ariosto,  we  feel  ourselves  in 
a  world  of  more  health  and  activity. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  better  constituted  mind.  It  is 
some  comfort,  too,  to  feel  that  the  poet 
is  not  under  the  restraint  to  which 
Tasso's  genius  subjected  itself  in  his 
wish  to  create  a  work  which  his  coun- 
try might  regard  as  entitled  to  be 
ranked  with  the  epic  poems  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  this  respect  favour- 
ably contrasted  with  the  romances  of 
Ariosto  and  Boiardo.  Ariosto  at  all 
times  seems  under  no  restraint  what- 
ever. He  sports  with  his  thousand 
subjects  in  the  full  consciousness  and 
exultation  of  rejoicing  power.  In 
gaiety,  in  gracefulness,  and  in  perfect 
gentlemanly  feeling,  no  poet  of  any 
country  is — we  had  aJmost  said,  if  Scott 
and  Shakespear  did  not  rise  up  to  re- 
proach us  with  the  involuntarv  slight — 
his  equal.  In  the  wild  world  of  ro- 
mance in  which  alone  it  was  possible 
for  the  poet  to  move  in  absolute  free- 
dom-^to  say  and  to  suggest  what  he 
w]shed-.-we  see  him  at  one  time  mov- 


ing on  earth  under  the  mask  of  alle- 
gory— at  another  in  some  high  heaven 
of  platonic  abstraction,  among  objecte, 
if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  which  no 
allegory  could  present  him  with  an 
embodiment.  Now  and  then  we  are'l 
tempted  to  suspect  that  his  allegorical  I 
personages  play  more  than  one  part,/ 
and  that  satire  on  civil  and  ecdesiasti-tf 
cal  institutions,  which  it  would  not  b4 
safe  to  venture  upon  except  under 
some  disguise,  is  intended  to  be  coq« 
veyed  under  such  masks  as  those  of 
Alcina  and  Eriphila;  for  in  the 
writings  of  the  poets,  we  are  told 
by  one  of  themselves,  are  wrapped 
up  divers  and  sundry  meanings.  The 
literal  sense  is  as  the  outward  bark  or 
rind ;  then,  like  a  second  and  a  finer 
rind,  nearer  to  the  pith  and  mar- 
TOWf,  comes  the  moral  sense ;  and  then* 
under  the  selfsame  words,  are  often 
comprehended  some  truths  of  natural 
philosophy  or  political  government, 
and  now  and  then  of  divinity.  We  do 
not  sufficiently  value  the  entire  free« 
dom  of  thought  and  expressioQ  which 
every  man  possesses  in  these  kiogdoma 
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at  pretentf  and  the  abseuce  of  which 
created  a  necessity  for  the  disguises, 
mor%  or  less  trantparentt  in  which 
writers  less  favourably  circumstanced 
were  compelled  to  veil  their  thoughts.* 
The  grossnesses  of  Rabelais'  buffoon- 
eries have  been  traced  to  the  necessity 
of  his  assuming  the  mask  of  folly  when 
warring  with  the  evils  of  his  day.  Per* 
baps  some  similar  excuse  may  be  made 
for  the  passages  in  Ariosto*s  great 
poem,  which  eiery  reader  cannot  but 
wiah  removed. 

When  Ariosto  indulges  in  satire — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  passase  where 
he  disposes  of  the  title  deeds  under 
whidi  the  lands  of  the  church  are  held 
— he  uses  so  ligHt  and  deljcate  a  pencil 
that  it  is  impossible  offence  should  have 
been  given.  It  is  said  that  in  the  wri- 
ters of  romance  we  are  to  look  for  the 
manners  of  their  own  age.  This, 
sorely,  is  not  true.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  the  actual 
manners  of  any  age  are  not  to  be  looked 
for;  but,  if  of  any,  the  poet,  in  a  com- 
position of  real  or  affected  seriousness, 
will  in  general  adopt  the  costume  of 
some  remote  time  ur  place,  and  avoid, 
as  he  best  can,  all  that  is  in  this  respect 
^uniliar.  It  would  be  more  just  to 
say,  that  as  far  as  he  is  true  to  his  own 
high  vocation,  he  anticipates  the  feel- 
ings and  the  moral  tone  of  a  state  of 
society  better  than  that  in  which  he 
liTes,  This,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
sdously :  where  consciomly,  it  does  not, 
of  course,  affect  what  we  have  said, 
whether  he  ascribes  that  higher  state 
of  morals  and  feeling  to  some  past 
state  of  society  in  which  he  chooses  to 
place  his  heroes,  or  in  the  remote  fu- 
ture. Such  fairyland,  wherever  placed. 


is  the  creation  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
we  think  the  effect  of  poetry  has  a 
chance  of  being  greater  in  actual  so- 
ciety, by  his  not  making  his  work  seem 
a  representation  of  actual  life.  The 
romance  was  of  higher  value  than  the 
novel — at  least  than  the  novel  can  be 
to  those  whose  habits  and  manners  it 
describes. 

But  of  all  this  at  some  future  time. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  bringing  be- 
fore our  readers,  as  we  would  wish> 
the  Orlando  Furioso.  We  wish  to 
avoid  in  these  papers  the  affectation  of 
antiquarian  research  ;  yet,  to  state, 
as  matters  fixed  and  indisputable,  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  on 
points,  that  have  produced  warmer  con- 
troversies among  learned  men  than  is 
quite  intelligible  to  persons  of  cold 
temperament,  is  scarcely  decorous. 
Our  first  duty,  however,  is,  to  state 
the  few  facts  that  have  been  preserved 
of  Ariosto's  life. 

LoDovico  A&iosTo  was  bom  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1474,  at  Reggio,  of 
which  place  his  father  was  captain  or 
governor  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
The  familv  were  of  respectable  rank, 
and  the  father  held  other  offices  of  a  ma- 
gisterial or  judicial  character.  Lodovico 
exhibited  early  talents  for  poetry,  and 
used  to  dramatize  such  stories  as  he 
could  find,  for  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  act.  The  study  of  the  civil  law  was 
that  which  occurred  to  his  father  as 
giving  the  best  chance  to  his  son  of 
finding  future  means  of  support ;  and 
for  five  years  he  is  said  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  it.  The  time  seemed  wholly 
lost ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  we  find 
him  returning  to  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, which  he  had  abandoned.     Plau- 


*  **  The  individual  freedom  which  we  possess,"  says  a  thonghtful  writer,  '*  is  a 
great  reason  for  individual  exertion.  How  large  that  freedom  is,  it  needs  but  a 
slieht  acquaintance  with  the  past  to  estimate.  Through  what  ages  have  we  not 
toUed  to  the  conviction  that  people  should  not  be  burnt  for  their  opinions.  The 
lightest  word  about  dignities,  the  slightest  claim  to  freedom  of  thought  or  speech 
upon  those  matters  which,  perhaps,  angelic  natures  would  hardly  venture  to  pro- 
nounce upon,  even  the  wayward  play  of  morbid  imagination,  were  not  unlikely  in 
former  times  to  lead  to  signal  punishments.  A  man  might  almost  in  his  sleep  com- 
mit treason,  or  heresy,  or  witchcraft.  The  most  cautious,  official-spoken  man 
amongst  us,  if  carried  back  on  a  sudden  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  would,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  be  pursued  by  a  general  hue  and  cry  from  the  authorities, 
civil  and  ecelesiastical,  for  his  high  and  heinous  words  against  King,  Church, 
and  State,     While  now,  Alfred  Tennyson  justiy  describes  our  country  as 

'  The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  say  the  thing  he  will.' " 
—C^tfM  ofZahew^,  Sad  essay,  p.  940,  3nd  edition,  184o.  The  essay  from  which  we 
qq^  11  ael  iQ  Ike  irst  fditioQ, 
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tus  and  Terence  were  the  books  first 
put  into  his  hands^  and  he  immediately 
set  about  writing  comedies,  in  which 
the  old  plots  are  re-produced.  A  story 
is  told  of  his  father's  exhibiting  con- 
siderable violence  in  some  argument 
with  him .— .  the  poet  was  silent ; 
but  in  discussion  with  his  brother 
afterwards  he  mentioned  circum- 
stances that  showed  the  father's  anger 
to  have  arisen  wholly  from  his  mis« 
conception  of  facts  that  could  be  at 
once  explained.  *'  And  why  did  you 
not  say  so,  and  vindicate  yourself?" 
said  the  brother.  "  The  truth  is," 
said  Ariosto,  '*  I  was  thinking  only  of 
a  passage  in  my  play  of  Cassaria,  in 
which  an  old  man  quarreU  with  his 
son  ;  and  I  was  watchinc  my  father's 
words  and  gestures  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  how  I  might  increase  the 
effect  of  the  scene." 

His  father  died  when  Ariosto  was 
of  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  Ariosto 
bad  to  struggle  with  the  management 
of  a  small  and  embarrassed  property. 
He  was  the  eldest  and  least  helpless  of 
his  father's  family ;  and  with  great 
personal  sacrifices  he  was  enabled  to 
make  out  marriage  portions  for  his 
sisters,  and  some  means  of  support  for 
his  brothers.  Between  this  period 
and  his  thirtieth  year  he  wrote  most 
of  his  smaller  poems,  Italian  and  Latin. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  of 
Este,  son  of  Hercules  the  First  It  is 
said  that  it  was  his  poetical  talents 
which  first  attracted  the  cardinal's  at- 
tention. Yet  he  appears  to  have  been 
but  little  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
.which  they  were  applied;  for  when 
Ariosto  brought  him  a  copy  of  the 
*'  Orlando  Furioso,"  he  asked  him 
where  he  could  have  found  all  these 
good-for-nothing  fooleries.  Though 
Ariosto  had  been  employed  by  the 
cardinal  in  several  matters  of  important 
business,  and  had  in  all  shown  great 
skill  and  prudence,  yet  there  was  but 
little  cordiality  between  them.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  poet's  life^he  en- 
tei'ed  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  He  was  provided  for  bv  the 
duke  in  the  amusing  way  in  whicn  we 
have  heard  of  poets  being  provided  for 
in  other  countries.  A  pension  was 
given  him,  charged  on  the  produce  of 
a  certain  impost.  The  impost  itself 
was  done  away,  a  great  relief,  probably, 
to  those  on  whom  it  fell*  and  the  poet 


left  to  straggle  on  at  he  beat  could. 
Such  is  patronage. 

His  next  misfortune  was  a  lawsuit. 
A  relation  died,  and  Ariosto,  as  next 
of  kin,  claimed  the  inheritance.  It 
was  disputed,  and  the  other  claimants 
were,  a  convent,  (who  claimed  in  right 
of  a  monk  of  their  order,  a  natural 
son  of  the  deceased,)  and  the  Ducal 
Chamber,  who  said  that  it  escheated 
to  the  Duke.  The  case  was  heard  more 
than  once.  In  the  court  where  it  was 
first  tried,  the  judge  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Ariosto's,and  his  biographers 
seem  to  think  it  enough  to  say  this  to 
account  for  the  decision  being  against 
him.  He  appealed,  but  was  advised 
to  withdraw  his  claim  by  the  president 
of  the  court,  who  was  a  creature  of 
the  duke's,  and  told  Ariosto  that  to 
persist  in  his  claim  would  be  to  forfeit 
all  chance  of  Alfonso's  favour. 

He  at  length  was  sent  as  magistrate 
to  a  wild  district  infested  with  con- 
tinual robberies.  Ariosto  seems,  by 
firmness  and  mildness,  to  have  created 
some  sort  of  order  among  the  lawless 
inhabitants,  and  romantic  stories  are 
told,  by  all  his  Italian  biographers,  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  bandits,  and  how  he  owed  his 
life  to  their  admiration  of  his  poetry. 

Whether  Ariosto  was  married  or 
not,  is  left  in  doubt.  He  had  some  be- 
nefice or  other,  which  might,  it  seems, 
be  held  by  a  layman,  but  not  by  a 
married  man  ;  and  this  gives  a  doubt- 
ful character  to  the  unacknowledged 
relation  in  which  he  lived  with  a  l^y, 
whose  name  occurs  in  his  poems,  and 
who  was,  perhaps,  his  wife.  Sir  John 
Harrington  gives  us  some  stories  of  . 
other  ladies,  restine  on  very  doubtful 
authority.  Sir  John  hopes  the  best ; 
but  even  on  the  supposition  of  being 
compelled  to  decide  against  the  poet, 
he  is  inclined  to  pardon  him,  as  welL 
for  other  reasons,  as  chiefiy  because 
**  these  white  devils  have  such  power  * 
upon  earth."  It  is  certain  that  two 
tall  young  men  claimed  kindred  with, 
Ariosto  as  his  children,  and  had  their 
claim  allowed. 

On  A riosto's  return  from  quieting 
the  disturbances  in  Grafilgnana,a  more 
suitable,  if  not  a  more  dignified  occu- 
pation was  found  for  him.  The  duke 
was  fond  of  theatrical  amusements- 
hail  built  a  splendid  theatre — and  ap- 
pointed Ariosto  durector  of  it.  Aru 
09io*B,  if  not  the  ^t,  -were  among  tlie 
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flrst»  Italian  comedies  in  verse.  Plays 
that  he  had  written  at  first  in  prose 
were  recast  and  thrown  into  loose 
verse ;  and  he  translated  two  of  Ter- 
ence's plays  into  prose.  The  actors 
were  seme  of  the  principal  persons 
about  the  court,  and  one  of  Ariosto*s 
own  comedies  was  honoured  by  a  son 
of  the  duke*s  reading  the  prologue.  In 
his  history  of  the  Italian  theatre,  Ricco- 
boni  gives  an  analysis  of  the  "  Scolas- 
ticay"  and  expresses  surprise  at  Arios- 
to's  talent  for  humour  being  equally  dis- 
played in  these  dramatic  works  as  in  his 
narrative  poem.  The  total  failure  of 
Scarron  and  others  when  they  wrote 
for  the  stage,  would  seem  to  justify 
his  notion  that  the  humour  which  suc- 
ceeds in  narrative  poetry,  is  distinct 
from  that  which  the  drama  requires, 
and,  as  we  think  Ariosto^s  dialogues 
through  the  Orlando  are  never  quite 
equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  situations 
in  which  his  heroes  and  heroines  are 
placed,  we  own  we  feel  some  surprise 
at  these  works  being  .as  effective  on 
the  stage  as  Riccoboni  thinks  they 
ought  to  be.  Poor  Riccoboni,  on  one 
occasion,  thought  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  test  of  representation.  At 
Venice  he  announced  the  "  Scolas- 
tica,  by  Lodovico  Ariosto."  The 
great  name  of  the  poet  was  sure,  he 
thought,  to  attract.  The  success  of 
the  particular  piece  was  of  great  mo- 
ment, as  Riccoboni  was  engaged  in 
some  plan  of  theatrical  reform.  He 
had  already  done  wonders  with  all  the 
old  tragedies  he  could  find.  Sopho- 
nisba,  and  Semiramis,  and  CEdipus,  had 
already  appeared.  The  Venetians 
were  taught  to  admire  the  Torris- 
mondo  of  Tasso,  and  the  Marqub 
Maffei  gave  his  countenance  and 
a  new  tragedy,  Merope,  to  Ricco- 
boni and  his  crew.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  have  the  Muse  of  Tragedy 
alone  in  her  glory.  The  player's  am- 
bition extended  still  farther ;  but, 
going  farther,  for  a  while  at  least  it 
£ured  worse.  After  one  of  his  ambi- 
tions tragedies,  the  next  day's  enter- 
tamment  consisted  of  *'  comedie  ordi- 
naire," or  low  farce,  in   which  the 


parts  were  filled  up  by  tiie  actors  ex* 
tempore^  and  in  which,  to  use  Ricco- 
boni's  own  words,  there  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason.  There  was  no 
hope  of  any  dramatic  author  writ- 
ing a  comedy  for  him.  Comedy,  in 
any  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  by  any  other  nation,  would  be 
regarded  as  out  of  the  question, 
as  there  seems  the  absolute  necessity 
of  framing  such  a  story  as  would 
give  **  the  four  masks,"  as  they 
are  called,  an  opportunity  of  amus- 
ing the  audience  with  their  tra- 
ditional pleasantries.*  He  hints,  too, 
that  the  vanity  of  his  actors  was 
such  that  any  author  would  ever, 
for  this  reason  alone,  be  deterired  from 
the  undertaking.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  the  best  he  could,  and 
Italy,  which  had  not  for  a  century  seen 
anything  like  a  regular  comedy,  crowded 
to  his  theatres  in  Venice  and  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Lombardy,  to  assist 
at  his  exhibition  of  translations  of  the 
best  French  comedies.  The  veUlarcU  of 
the  French  comedies  became  the  Pan- 
talone  and  the  Dottore  ;  and  the  valeti 
were  transmogrified  into  Harlequins. 
The  poor  player  in  telling  his  story,  and 
admiring  exceedingly  his  success,  does 
not  give  us  reason  to  think  that  he 
had  much  trouble  in  the  actual  task  of 
translation.  His  business  was  rather 
to  have  prepared  skeleton  plays,  as  in 
our  day  are  sold  skeleton  sermons  and 
skeleton  speeches.  The  Italian  taste 
was  gratified  bv  lengthening  out  in- 
cidents which  the  French  writer  but 
just  touched  on,  and  now  and  then  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  two  farces 
into  one,  to  fill  up  the  proper  time. 
If  anything  appeared  to  Riccoboni 
particularly  good,  he  translated  it, 
word  for  word.  Alas  for  poor  Cor- 
neille !  We  find  the  following  record : 
^'  Quant  au  Menteur  de  Corneille,  la 
princesse  d' Elide,  et  Psyche,  j'en  fis  des 
traductions  qui  furent  recitees." 

All  this  could  not  but  lead  to  author- 
ship, and  the  ambitious  manager  must 
write  "  The  Jealous  Woman,"  con- 
fiding the  secret  of  its  being  an  origi- 
nal work  to  his  **  wife  and  his  Penates.*' 


*  **  Ge  n'est  pas  I'Arlequin  seul  qui  est  aoteur  masque.  11  y  a  un  Pantalon^ 
un*  Gratiano  Dottre,  un  Capitan  Spavento,  un  Cavicchio  Palsan,  un  Pedro- 
lino  et  qnelques  antres ;  Sous  ces  noms  nous  Itrouvens  les  quatre  acteurs 
masques  de  notre  theatre  vivant,  dont  Tun  parle  1e  Venetien,  I'antre  le  Boulfmois, 
et  let  deux  Zanni  Arlequin  et  Scapin  le  Bergamaaaue  ou  le  Lombard,**  Riccoboni's 
account  of  Flaminio  Scala's  Theatres.  Bistoire  au  Theatre  Italien^  Vol.  I.  p.  49i. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  162,  ^m    o 
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H«  giveg  us  the  rather  ambiguous  in- 
foiriDatioD,  that  it  succeeded  as  happily 
in  France  at  in  Italy.  "  This/'  sajs 
he,  "  was  mj  first  attempt,  and  after 
this  I  kept  blotttne  and  smearing  pa- 
per, and  Acribbhng  one  thing  or 
another,  hut  this  was  not  all.  My 
'  'Jealous  Woman '  had  succeeded, 
although  there  was  not  one  word 
of  love  in  it ;  as  a  comedy  hao  suc- 
ceeded without  a  loTC  story,  why 
not  without  a  Harlequin?  It  was 
a  hazardous  enterprise,  but  should 
I  succeed,  the  result  to  our  thea- 
tra  would  have  been  important.  It 
would  lead  to  no  less  than  our 
stage  possessing  translations  of  all 
the  best  JPrench  tragedies — our  having 
frequent  exhibitions  of  our  own  old 
dramas — and  authors  not  being  any 
longer  deterred  from  giving  us  new 
ones."  All  these  effects  poor  Ricco- 
boni  saw,  arising  from  the  success  of 
his  experiment,  with  more  distinctness 
than  ever  prophet  in  drink  beheld  the 
regeneration  of  the  empire  involved 
in  the  return  of  a  county  member — 
and  to  give  his  enterprise  the  best 
chance  of  a  triumphant  issue,  Lelio 
(for  this  was  his  name  among  the 
gods),  announced  The  Scolcutica,  by 
LodoJsico  Ariosto. 

The  "  Scolastica**  had  to  undergo 
some  changes  before  it  could  be  repre- 
sented. One  of  the  old  fellows  in 
Ariosto,  pretends  the  necessity  of  go- 
ing to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  religious  vow, 
—-his  real  object  is  very  different.  A 
monk  is  introduced,  and  the  difficul- 
ties become  more  complicated  by  the 
monk's  insisting  that  he  has  received 
a  bull  from  the  Pope  enabling  him  to 
give  a  dispensation  from  vows,  and 
commute  them,  on  condition  of  some 
easy  penance — that  the  cost  of  the 
journey  would  be  foolishly  thrown 
away  if  expended  in  travelling,  and 
that  it  might  bear  fruit  in  a  better 
world,  if  given  to  him  for  spiritual 
purposes.  This  is  a  pleasant  scene, 
but  Lelio  was  afraid  to  hazard  the 
joke  against  monks,  and  he  altered 
the  passage,  so  as  to  render  the  play 
presentable,  "  sans  blesser  les  moBurs.  * 
The  name  of  Ariosto  was  a  charm  that 
brought  crowds,  but  the  crowds  were 
disappointed,  and  yet  more  disappoint- 
ed was  the  manager.  Ariosto  s  name 
suggested  the  hope  of  seeing  the  An- 
gelicas, and  Orlandos,  and  Bradaman- 
tet  of  the  Furioso.     The  lively  ai»4 


restless  audience,  when  they  found 
they  had  no  chance  of  anything  bet* 
ter  than  the  traditional  vagabonds  of 
the  old  comedy,  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  making  out  the  story.  They 
murmured  at  the  first  act — the  second 
and  third  came  showers  of  apples — 
and  at  last  poor  Lelio  let  the  curtain 
fall  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  Le- 
lie's  mortification  knew  no  bounds. 
He  feared  that  a  fit  of  illness  would 
come — but,  fortunately,  the  King  of 
France  was  forming  a  company  of 
Italian  actors— and  Riccoboni  was 
given  the  commission.  The  ingrati- 
tude of  Venice,  as  he  called  it,  and 
the  unfeeling  insult  with  which  his 
attempt  to  reform  the  theatre  of  Italy 
was  received,  tended  to  lessen  his  re- 
gret at  leaving  his  country  for  ever. 
Kiccoboni  was  a  respectable  man,  and 
was  held  in  respect  by  distinguished 
persons  in  his  own  country.  His 
works  on  the  state  of  European  thea- 
tres,  and  his  history  of  the  Italian 
stage,  are  useful  and  entertaining 
books.  He  lived  to  an  old  age, 
having,  from  religious  feeling,  long 
separated  from  the  stage,  as  a  way  of 
life. 

Riccoboni*s  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revive  Ariosto's  comedies,  has  kept  us 
too  long  from  our  proper  subject. 

The  satires  of  Ariosto  are  so  filled 
with  local  and  personal  allusions,  as  to 
be  with  difficulty  intelligible,  except 
with  more  study  of  minute  circum- 
stances than  is  consistent  with  any 
true  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Such  pas- 
sages of  them  as  more  particularly  re- 
fer to  his  own  life  have  been  now  and 
then  translated,  and  from  them  roost 
of  the  details  which  we  have  given  are 
collected.  Lord  Holland  has  trans- 
lated one  into  that  easy  gossiping  style 
which  deceives  the  writer  into  a  be- 
lief that  it  is  easily  read — but  "  your 
easy  writing  is  damned  hard  reading," 
as  '^omebody  said  long  ago.  Should 
Ariosto's  satires  be  ever  translated 
and  read,  they  must  be  condensed,  not 
expanded ;  and  Lord  Holland's  trick 
of  making  the  lines  run  into  each 
other,  when  writing  in  the  ten  syllable 
couplet,  is  one  that  never  has  done, 
and  never  will  do.  All  the  more  se- 
rious poems  which  have  been  written 
on  this  principle  are  failures  ; — it  is 
not  enough  that  writers  themselves, 
and  critic^t,  who  for  singularity's  sake, 
will  patronize  anything  unusual*  caq 
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read  todi  poems  into  verse.  If  the 
rh/me  be  felt  at  all  it  is  felt  as  an  in- 
terruption  in  verses  so  constructed, 
and  blank  verse  would  be  infinitely  bet*- 
ter.  It  is  provoking  to  see  writers 
take  such  pains  to  go  wrong,  as  parts 
of  what  Lord  Holland  has  translated 
would  have  a  chance  of  being  effective 
io  the  terse  epigraroroatic  structure  of 
Pope's  verse.  Ariosto's  small  chance  of 
patronage  at  Rome  is  the  subject  of 
the  satire  we  speak  of.  The  same 
subject  is  more  amusingly  treated  in 
another  satire  of  his.  A  householder, 
daring  a  prodigious  drought,  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a  spring,  which, 
however,  is  so  scanty  that  only  one 
can  drinMit  a  time.  He  first  quenches 
his  own  thirst,  then  comes  his  family, 
then  his  servants,  then  his  favourites. 


then  herds,  flocks,  asses,  in  prodigi- 
ons  numbers— every  thing  that  had 
the  claim  of  thirst — must  be  satisfied. 
The  process  was  a  tedious  one,  and  a 
poor  magpie,  perishing  for  want  of 
water,  thought  it  would  never  be  at  an 
end.  In  days  of  old  it  had  amused 
the  fortunate  finder  of  the  fountain 
with  its  tricks  and  chatter.  It,  to  be 
sure,  had  done  nothing  to  help  him  to 
the  discovery,  but  it  could  not  but  hope 
that  when  his  own  family  were  sup- 
plied it  might  be  called  and  get  a  lit- 
tle—but now  it  was  doomed  to  see 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  eager  can- 
didates. **  I  have  no  chance  here," 
says  poor  Mag — **  Imust  seek  another 
fountain."  This  is  his  story,  and  now 
comes  the  moral : 


**  To  those,  my  cousin,  this  true  story  tell. 
Who  think  that  I  shall  quaff  the  sacred  well, 
For  mark  what  numbers  wait  to  quench  their  thirst, 
From  nephews  down  to  fourteenth  cousins — first ; — 
Next — those  who  lent  their  hand  to  mount  the  throne, 
And  grace  his  temples  with  the  triple  crown. 
One,  '  I  was  with  him  in  his  exile,'  cries, 

*  I  risked  my  neck  to  save  him,'  one  replies. 
A  third,  advancing  on,  begins  to  boast 

How  much  he  lent,  how  much  he  might  have  lost. 
Another,  on  acknowledKments  depends. 
For  favours  to  his  brothers  and  his  friends, 

*  When  neither  horse,  nor  arms,  nor  clothes  remained, 
I  set  him  up  and  at  my  cost  maintained ;' 

'Mid  claims  like  these  neglected  I  must  wait, 
And  never  drink  at  all,  or  drink  too  late,*'* 


During  the  last  years  of  Ariosto's 
life  he  resided  with  his  two  unmarried 
sisters  in  Ferrara,  in  a  house  which 
he  had  built  near  the  church  of  St. 
Benedict.  He  was  asked  why  he,  who 
described  such  stately  palaces,  built 
so  small  a  house  ?  "  Words  are  more 
cheaply  laid  down,"  said  he,  *•  than 
stones."  On  the  front  of  his  house 
were  the  lines : — 

Firrft  Md  tpto  mih!,  fed  nnlH  obnox!a,  led  non 
SordidA,  pftTU  mco  fed  tunen  fere  domtu . 

He  was  fond  of  gardening,  though 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter. His  language  was  amusingly 
contrasted  with  his  acts,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  correction  of  his  poetry. 
He  used  to  say  poetry  might  be  com* 
pared  to  a  laurel  which  sprung  up  of 
itself,  and  which  might  be  greatly  im- 


proved by  cultivation, but  wduld  lose  its 
natural  beauty,  if  too  much  meddled 
with.  It  is  the  same  way,  he  added,  with 
verses  which  come  into  the  mind,  we 
know  not  how,  which  may  be  improved 
by  the  correction  of  a  little  original 
roughness,  but  are  deprived  of  all 
their  grace,  and  freshness,  by  too  nice 
a  handling.  Yet  verses  or  plants 
Ariosto  never  for  a  moment  left  to 
themselves.  '<  If  he  set  a  fruit-tree," 
(i^ays  his  son  Virginio,)  or  sowed  seed 
of  any  kind,  he  would  go  so  often  to 
see  if  it  were  growing,  that  he  gene- 
rally ended  with  spoiling  or  breaking 
off  'the  bud."  We  abridge  from  Sir 
John  Harrington  the  description  of 
his  person,  given  by  his  Italian  biogra- 
phers. Harrington's  language  is  more 
expressive  than  any  which  we  could 
stt^itute.-  *'  Tall  of  person— of  com- 
pfMtiim  mehincholy,  ^iven  much    to 


*  Horton  Black's  Tasso.    Vol.  IL,  p.  270.  ^ 
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study  and  mnsing^  and  would  there-  nial—some  Bologna.  The  year,  too,  is 

with  sometimes  forget  himself;  he  was  -variously  stated ;  we  helieve  the  whole 

of  colour  like    an    oliye>  somewhat  to  be  a  fiction^  and  to  rest  on  no  better 

tawney  in  his  face,  but  fair-skinned  authority  than  a  recital  in  a  deed  exe^ 

otherwise ;  his  hair  was  black,  but  he  cuted  by  his  sons,  in  which  the  word 

quickly  grew  bald  ;  his  forehead  was  *'  laureatus  "  is  used  with  the  father  a 

large;  his  eyebrows  thin  ;   his  eye  a  name.     Had  such  a. ceremonial  actu- 

little  hollow,  but  very  full  of  life,  and  ally  taken  place,  its  details  would  have 

very  black ;  his  nose  was  large  and  been  recorded  with  fatiguing  particu« 

hooked  (as  they  say  the  kings  of  Per-  larity.     In  the  same  spirit  of  ezag. 

sia  were) ;  his  teeth  were  white  ;  bis  geration,  they  have  told  of  Leo  the 

cheeks  wan ;  his  beard  thin ;   his  neck  Tenth's  publishing  a  bull  in  favour  of 

well  proportioned;  his  shoulders  square  Orlando,    and    denouncing   the  ceo* 

and  well  made,  but  stooping,  as  almost  sure  of  excommunication  on  all  who 


all  that  look  much  on  books  in  their  should  presume  to  find  fault  with  it. 

youth  are  inclined  to  be;  his  hand  The  story,  when  examined,  has  no 

somewhat  dry,  and  a  little  bow-legged,  other  foundation  than  that  the  costo- 

His  counterfeit  was  taken  by  Titian,  mary  license  to  print  the  book  was 

that  excellent  drawer,  so  well  to  the  given  in  the  ordinary  forms. 

Ufe,  that  a  man  would  think  it  were  Ariosto  died  at  Ferrara,  in  June  or 

alive."*  July,  1533.     He  died  saying  that  he 

The  Italian  biographers  are  a  mag-  had  no  doubt  of  c^ain  knowing  his 

niloquent  race.     They  tell  us  of  Ari-  friends  in  another  life,  and  expressing 

osto's  having    been  crowned  by  the  his  delight  at  being  so  soon  to  meet 

Emperor  Charles  V. ;  but  they  agree  those  who  had  gone  before  him. 

in  nothing  on  the  subject.    Some  ^  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 

Mantua  as  the  place  of  the  ceremo-  Benedict.! 


*  Harrington's  Ariosto,  page  421. — *'  To-day  I  have  been  over  the  Manfrini  pa- 
lace, famous  for  its  pictures.  Amongst  them  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  bj 
Titian,  surpassing  all  my  anticipations  of  the  power  of  painting  or  human  expres« 
sion.  It  is  the  portrait  of  poetry,  and  the  poetry  of  portrait.'* — Lord  Byron, 
Letter  to  Murray,  April,  1817. 

^  t  "  The  tomb  of  Ariosto,"  says  Shellev,  writing  from  Ferrara,  in  1818,  **  occu- 
pies one  end  of  the  largest  saloon  of  wbicn  the  library  is  composed.  It  is  formed  of 
various  marbles,  surmounted  by  an  expressive  bust  of  the  poet,  and  subscribed 
with  a  few  Latin  verses,  in  a  less  miserable  taste  than  those  usually  employed  for 
similar  purposes.  But  the  most  interesting  exhibitions  here  are  the  writings.  Sec., 
of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  are  preserved,  and  which  were  conceal^  from 
the  nndisoriminating  depredations  of  the  French  with  pious  care.  There  is  the 
arm-chair  of  Ariosto,  an  old,  plain  wooden  piece  of  furniture,  the  hard  seat  of 
which  was  once  occupied — ay,  but  has  now  survived  its  cushion,  as  it  has  its 
master.  I  could  fancy  Ariosto  sitting  in  it ;  and  the  satires,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, which  they  unfold  beside  it,  and  the  old  bronze  ink-stand,  loaded  with 
figures,  which  also  belonged  to  him,  assist  the  willing  delusion.  This  ink-stand 
has  an  antique  rather  than  an  ancient  appearance.  Three  nymphs  lean  forth  from 
the  circumference,  and  on  the  lid  stands  a  Cupid,  winged,  and  looking 
up,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  his  bow  'n  the  other,  and  his  quiver  beside  him.  A 
medal  was  bound  round  the  skeleton  of  Ariosto,  with  his  likeness  impressed  upoa 
it.  I  cannot  say  I  think  it  had  much  native  expression,  but  perhaps  the  artist 
was  in  fault.  On  the  reverse  is  a  hano,  cutting  with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  tongue 
from  a  serpent,  upraised  from  the  grass  with  this  legencU-pro  bono  nudum. 

There  is  here  a  manuscript  of  the  entire  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  written  by  Tasso's 
own  hand ;  a  manuscript  of  some  poems  written  in  prison  to  the  Duke  Alfonso,  and 
the^  satires  of  Ariosto,  written  also  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Gua- 
rini.  The  Gerusalemme,  though  it  had  evidently  been  copied  and  re-copied,  is  in-, 
terllned,  particularly  towards  the  end,  with  numerous  corrections.  The  hand* 
writing  of  Ariosto  is  a  small,  firm,  and  pointed  character,  expressing,  as  I  should 
say,  a  strong  and  keen,  but  ourcumscribed  energy  of  mind ;  tnat  of  Tasso  is  large, 
free,  and  flowing,  except  that  there  is  a  checked  expression  in  the  midst  of  its  flow, 
which  brings  the  letters  into  a  smaller  compass  than  one  expected  from  the  begin- 
orog  of  the  word.    It  is  the  symbol  of  an  intense  and  earnest  mind,  exceeding  at 
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The  origin  of  RonMintio  Fiction  in 
Europe  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
men  of  great  learning.  We  do  not 
think  it  so  essentially  distinguished 
from  Classical  Fiction^  as  necessarilj  to 
require  the  solutions  which  have  been 
given,  or  to  make  us  look  to  the  east 
for  its  parentage.  Hercules  was,  with 
diiferent  arms^  to  be  sure,  not  very 
unlike  a  knight-errant  of  the  days  of 
modem  romance^  and  Alcina  or  Ar- 
mida  exercised  no  enchantments  that 
had  not  been  employed  in  the  days  of 
far  antiquity  by  tne  Circes  and  Medeas 
of  the  classical  poets.  So  much  for 
what  is  traditional^  and  a  pai*t  of  the 
common  stock  of  all  poets ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  producing 
in  similar  stages  of  society  the  same 
fruits  of  evil  and  good,  will  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  resemblance 
which  has  been  observed  in  the  poetry 
of  nations  very  remote  from  each 
other.  Still  these  considerations  do 
not  quite  explain  all  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  the  information  which  has 
been  brought  together  by  Warton  in 
his  history  of  English  poetry,  is  of 
great  moment. 

He  traces  the  introduction  of  ro* 
mantic  fiction  to  the  Arabians.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 


they  entered  Spmn,  and  efliected  a 
complete  conquest.  Not  merely  were 
their  religion  and  customs  imposed  on 
the  natives,  but  their  language;  and 
with  the  language  the  class  of  fictions 
in  which  the  oriental  nations  delighted. 
From  Spain,  through  the  continued  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  ports  of 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  these  fictions 
passed  into  France  and  Italy. 

In  Armorica  or  Bretagne,  the 
Arabian  fictions  were  received  with 
delight,  and  produced  an  immediate 
harvest  of  " lays"  and «* romances,"  of 
which  many  still  remain.  That  part  of 
France  had  been  peopled  from  Wales ; 
the  Armoric  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Welsh,  and  it  is  said  that,  half  a 
century  ago.  the  language  of  Wales 
was  understood  by  the  natives  of  Bre* 
tagne.  The  Britons  of  Cornwall  kept 
up  their  connexion  with  this  part  of 
the  continent,  and  Cornwall  is  made 
in  many  French  romances  the  scene 
of  romantic  adventures.  In  the  year 
1128,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  famous  chronicle 
which  goes  by  his  name  from  a  manu- 
script brought  from  Bretagne,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  British  or  Armorican  lan- 
guage. The  subject  of  the  chronicle  is 
the  descent  of  the  Welsh  princes  from  the 


times  its  own  depth,  and  admonished  to  return  by  the  cbillness  of  the  waters  of  obli- 
vion striking  on  its  adventurous  feet.     You  know  I  always  seek,  in  what  I  see, 
the  manifestation  of  something  beyond  the  present  and  tan^ble  object,  and  as  we 
do  not  agree  in  physiognomy,  so  we  may  not  agree  now.    But  my  business  is  to 
relate  my  own  sensations,  and  not  to  attempt  to  inspire  others  with  them.     Some 
of  the  MSS.  of  Tasso  were  sonnets  to  his  persecutor,  which  contain  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  called  flattery.  If  Alfonso's  ghost  were  asked  how  he  felt  those  praises,  I 
wonder  what  he  would  say.    But  to  me  there  is  much  more  to  pity  than  to  condemn 
in  those  entreaties  and  praises  of  Tasso.  .  .  .  .  .         . 

Tasso's  situation  was  widely  diflerent  from  that  of  an^  persecuted  being  of  the 
present  day ;  for  from  the  depth  of  duneeons  public  opinion  might  now,  at  length,  be 
awaked  to  an  echo  that  would  startle  the  oppressor.  But  then  there  was  no  hope. 
There  Is  something  irresistibly  pathetic  to  me  in  the  sight  of  Tasso's  own  hand- 
writing, moulding  expressions  of  adulation  and  entreaty  to  a  deaf  and  stupid  ty* 
rant,  in  an  age  when  the  most  heroic  virtue  would  have  exposed  its  possessor  to 
hopeless  persecution,  and — such  is  the  alliance  between  virtue  and  genius — ^whose 
unoffending  genius  could  not  escape. 

**  We  went  afterwards  to  see  his  prison  in  the  hospital  of  Saint  Anna,  and  I 
enclose  you  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  very  door  which  for  seven  years  and  three 
months  divided  this  glorious  being  from  the  air  and  the  light,  which  had  nourished 
in  him  those  influences,  which  he  has  communicated  through  his  poetry  to  thou- 
sands. The  dungeon  is  low  and  dark  :  and  when  I  say  it  is  really  a  very  decent 
dungeon,  I  speak  as  one  who  has  seen  the  prisons  in  the  doge's  palace  at  Venice. 
But  it  is  a  horrible  abode  for  the  coarsest  and  meanest  thing  that  ever  wore  the 
shape  of  man,  much  more  for  one  of  delicate  susceptibilities  and  elevated  fancies. 
It  b  low,  and  has  aerated  window,  and  being  sunk  some  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  full  of  unwholesome  damps.  In  the  darkest  corner  is  a  mark  in  the  wall, 
wh^re  the  chains  were  rivetted  which  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  After  some  time, 
at  the  instance  of  some  cardinal,  his  friend,  the  duke  allowed  his  victim  a  fire-plaoe. 
The  mark  where  it  was  walled  up  yet  remms  "^JShelley**  LetterSt  jfc.  vol,  ii. 
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"Trojan  Brutii$.  The  period  at  which 
the  original  chronicle,  or  any  of  the 
seyeral  pieces  of  which  it  was  cora- 
posed;  was  written^  is  doubtful,  because 
while  there  are  allusions  which  would 
seem  to  fix  it  to  the  eleventh  century^ 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  there  may 
be  interpolations  of  the  translator ; 
but  that  would  not  materially  affect 
Warton*s  main  argument,  as,  at  a  later 
date,  the  increased  intercourse  with  the 
East  by  means  of  the  crusades,  would 
eoually  refer  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  class  of  fictions  to  an  Arabian 
source.  The  books  of  the  Arabians 
are  filled  with  traditions  about  Gog 
and  Magog.  Now,  the  ^iant  who 
opposed  Brutus*s  landing  m  Britain 
was  Goemagot  Another  giant,  whom 
King  Arthur  slew  on  St.  Michael's 
Mount  in  Cornwall,  is  said,  in  the 
Armorican  fable,  to  have  come  from 
Spain.  This,  says  Warton,  betrays 
the  origin  of  these  stories,  as  the 
Arabians  were  now  settled  in  Spain. 
Arthur,  in  exultation  at  his  victory, 
declares  that  this  was  the  greatest 
ffiant  he  had  killed  since  he  overcame 
the  giant  Ritho  on  the  mountain 
Arabius,  who  had  made  himself  a  robe 
of  the  beards  of  the  kings  whom  he 
had  slain.*  A  magician  is  brought 
from  Spain  to  the  assistance  of  a 
Northumbrian  prince,  who  has  been 
educated  by  the  king  of  the  Armori- 
cans.  There  are  repeated  allusions 
to  Eastern  names  and  persons,  and 
medicinal  virtue  is  ascribed  to  each 
particular  stone  at  Stonehenge,  and 
thb  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  fancy 
of  the  occult  properties  of  stones. 
An  eaffle  speaks  prophetically,  and 
this  notion  of  the  language  of  birds 
and  its  being  prophetic  is  a  favourite 
Eastern  fiction.  There  is  a  college 
at  Caerleon  in  the  chronicle,  with  two 
hundred  astronomers.  The  courses  of 
the  stars  and  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
indicate  the  events  of  a  battle.  All  this 
^  Eastern.  *'  Dragons  were  a  sure 
mark  of  orientalism.  One  of  these  in 
our  romance  is  *a  terrible  dragon 
flying  from  the  west,  breathing  fire 
and  illuminating  all  the  country  with 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes.'  In  another 
place  we  have  a  giant  mounted  on  a 


winged  dragon :  the  dragon  erects  his 
scaly  tail,  and  wafts  his  rider  to  the 
clouds  with  great  rapidity. "J 

The  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth is  one  of  the  great  repositories 
from  whence  the  writers  of  romance, 
derive  their  materials.  From  it  are 
the  heroes  of  Arthur  and  his  round 
table.  The  second  of  their  treasuries, 
and  that  from  which  the  Italian  writers 
are  fondest  of  drawing,  is  the  history  of 
Charlemagne's  Conquests,  by  Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  "whose  true  name," 
says  Ritson,  **was  Tilpin,  and  who 
died  before  Charlemagne,  though 
Robert  Gaguin,  in  his  licentious  trans- 
lation of  the  work,  makes  him  relate 
his  own  death."  The  period  at  which 
Turpin's  history  was  compiled  is  very 
doubtful.  It  probably  appeared  be- 
fore Geoffrey's  Chronicle,  as  the  latter 
mentions  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers  as  present  at  King  Arthur's 
coronation.  The  twelve  peers  of 
France  occurs  in  chronicles  of  the 
tenth  cehtury ;  and  Geoffrey,  or  the 
author  from  whom  he  translates, 
might  have  found  them  in  popular 
songs.  That  Turpin's  history  ex- 
isted before  the  year  1 122  is  certain, 
for  Calixtus  the  Second,  in  that  year, 
by  papal  authority,  pronounced  it  to 
be  genuine;  and  tne  Italian  poeta» 
whenever  they  relate  any  thing  be- 
yond ordinary  measure  incredible,  are 
sure  to  quote  Turpin  as  their  autho- 
rity, and  thus  put  it  forward  as  a 
matter  of  faith.  In  botj)  cases  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Chronicle 
and  Turpin's  History,  each  book  but 
collected  matter  that  was  floating 
abroad  in  a  thousand  different  fornu. 
The  "song  of  Roland"  was  said  to 
be  sung  by  the  Norman  soldiers  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings ;  and  though  from 
the  perishable  nature  of  language,  the 
evidence  is  not  distinct  enough  quite  to 
prove  the  fact,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  war  and  chivalrous  adven- 
ture were  among  the  themes  of  the 
Provencal  poets.  Pulci  (c.  27)  men- 
tions the  Proven9al  poet  Amaud  as 
recording  the  exploits  of  Rinaldo — 


^*  Dopo  coftai  venne  i*l  fSamoto  Arnaldo 
Che  molto  diligent«mente  ha  icritto, 


'       *  Spenser,  who  borrows  this  story,  makes  an  unauthorised  addition, 
mantle  is  lined  not  only  with  the  beards  of  knights,  but  the  locks  of  ladies. 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Vol.  I. 
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S  inTMdgA  to  opt*  dl  BiMldo 

De  to  gna  COM  Chi  fdotln  Egitto."* 

Another  origin  is  suggested  by 
Percy  and  Mallet,  for  this  peculiar 
fttjle  of  fiction — they  would  deduce  it 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  north  of 
Europe — and  say  that  "  the  romance 
of  chiTalry  may  be  derived,  in  a  lineal 
descent,  from  the  ancient  historical 
songs  of  the  gothic  bards  and  scalds." 
In  these  ancient  poems  are  to  be 
found  giants  and  dwarfs.  The  Yalky- 
riar  were  not  unlike  the  fairies  of 
romance.  Enchantments  of  all  kinds 
were  to  be  found  there,  and  dragons 
and  monsters  in  abundance.  The 
migration  of  Odin  from  the  east, 
removes  this  difficulty  to  Warton's 
satisfaction,  more  entirely  than  it 
would  to  ours,  did  we  give  perfect 
credence  to  the  fact.  The  sorcerers, 
witches,  genii,  enchanted  swords,  and 
the  magic  fires  and  rings  may  be  com- 
mon property,  or  perhaps  belong,  in 
the  first  instance,  rather  to  the  east. 
The  veneration  for  woman — the  sen- 
timent of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign — the 
assertion  of  personal  independence,  in 
connection  with  allegiance  to  a  feudal 
•uperior — the  belief  that  the  result  of 
judicial  combat  expressed  the  decision 
of  heaven  in  favour  of  the  right,  and 
the  feeling  of  stainless  honour  as  the 
true  distinction  of  the  knight  and  noble, 
fall  in  with  our  idea  of  northern  modes 
of  thinking.  These  sentiments,  though 
intelligible  to  every  human  heart  and 
mind,  were,  many  of  them,  contrasted 
with  eastern  habits,  while  to  the  north- 
man  they  were  the  breath  of  life. 

But  to  whatever  origin  we  refer 
this  peculiar  style  of  fiction,  it  be- 
came, in  the  hands  of  the  Italian  poets, 
something  altogether  new.  Its  lire  and 
lOnl  and  all  its  better  elements  were,  we 
^ink,  gothic — its  forms  were  imita- 
tions, for  the  most  part,  of  classical 
models.  The  Florentine  storyteller 
who  strolled  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  court  to  court,  wherever  he 
could  find  an  audience,  was  not  more 
like  the  rhapsodist  who  declaimed  from 
Homer  the  story  of  Ulysses  discover- 
ing himself  to  Penelope,  or  sang  the 
enchanted  grotto  of  Calypso,  than  the 
•pic    romance  of  Pulci  or    Boiardo 


was  like  the  Odyssey.  The  habit  of 
reciting  cantos  of  these  poems  to  their 
patrons,  made  the  poet  himself  assume 
the  character  of  the  storyteller  ;  and 
in  this  is  to  be  found  the  explanation, 
not  only  as  Foscolo  and  GinguenS  tell 
us  of  the  customary  forms  with  which 
the  cantos  commence  and  conclude^ 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  ob- 
served it ;  an  inevitable  mixture  of  the 
comic  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
supporting,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
character  of  inspired  poet  and  strol- 
ling declaimer.  Gingueni  assumes* 
that  the  commencements  and  con- 
clusions of  cantos,  in  which  the  poet 
now  and  then  personates  the  strolling 
minstrel,  are  written  in  sober  ear- 
nest, and  he  quotes  one  in  which 
each  of  the  auditors  is  asked  **  to  put 
his  hand  into  his  purse  and  give  a 
something,  for  here  I  conclude  a 
oanto.f  *  This  one  would  suppose 
sufficient  to  undeceive  any  reader. 

Gingueng  analyses  a  few  of  the  earlier 
poems  of  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  making  his 
readers  acquainted  with  Charles  and 
his  paladins — a  knowledge  as  necessary 
to  the  reader  of  Ariosto,  as  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  House  of  Atreus  is  to 
the  student  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Charlemagne  himself,  his  nephew,  Ro- 
lando, and  Rinaldo,  they  are  those  with 
whom  we  have  most  concern.  Tha 
Charlemagne  of  romance  differs  from 
the  Charlemagne  of  history,  as  much 
almost  as  the  Charlemagne  of  Mei- 
eray  and  Voltaire  differs  from  tha 
hero  of  the  earlier  chronicles.  In- 
deed what  is  called  philosophical  his- 
tory is  the  bolder  fiction  of  tha 
two.  Romance  makes  him  eighth  in 
direct  descent  from  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  the  great  grandson  of 
a  second  brother.  The  elder  branch 
of  the  family  bore  glorious  fruit ;  for 
from  it  came  his  nephew,  Roland,  or 
Orlando.  The  old  romance  of  the 
Reali  di  Francia  gives  the  pedigree — 
with  an  account  of  Charlemagne's  early 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Pepin,  who  is  assassinated  by  two  na- 
tural children,  the  young  prince  flies 
from  Paris.  A  price  is  set  on  his 
head,  and  Pope  Sergius,  who  was  then 


•  •*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  page  24. 
t  Che  ora  vi  piaccia  alqnanto  per  la  mano. 
A  vostre  horse,  a  far  me  dono  alquanto, 
Che  qui  lo  gia  finito  il  qulnto  canto. 
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dead  oHly  about  sixty  years,  excom- 
municates whoever  may  give  him  shel- 
ter. Charles  conceals  himself  for  a 
while  in  an  abbey^  where  he  lives  with 
the  monksy  assuming  the  name  of 
Maino,. or  Mainetlo,  but  finally  flies  to 
Spain.  He  is  well  received  at  Zara- 
ffossat  the  court  of  the  Saracen 
king ;  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king^s 
daughter,  to  whom  he  administers  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  matrimony. 
The  King  of  Africa  now  invades 
Spain,  whose  monarch  is  saved  by  the 
valour  of  his  son-in-law.  Conspiracies 
are  entered  into  against  him,  and  he 
flies  from  them.  After  a  variety  of 
adventures,  he  finds  his  way  to  Paris, 
slays  the  usurper  with  his  own  hand, 
and  ascends  the  throne  of  his  father. 

Years  rolled  on,  when  some  scan- 
dal arose  at  the  court  of  Paris,  which 
united  the  names  of  Milone,  a  young 
cavalier,    descended  from  the    elder 

'  branch  of  the  royal  house,  and  Bertha, 
a  younger  sister  of  Charlemagne.  The 
lady,  who  had  loved  with  the  incau- 
tious tenderness  which  leads  to  so 
many  interesting  situations  in  romance, 
was  straightway  shut  up  in  a  tower, 
and  death  was  said  to  be  too  good  a 
punishment  for  her  and  her  lover. 

A  brave  kniffht,  however,  breaks 
the  doors  of  Milone*s  dungeon,  and  of 
her  tower — brings  together  the  young 
people,  with  notaries  and  witnesses, 
and  has  them  married.  Charlemagne 
is  enraged — declares  Milone  outlawed 
•.-rSj^izes  his  land:  Pope  Sergius,  too,  is 
straightway  summoned  to  excommuni* 
cate  them.  Of  all  places  in  the  world, 
where  do  they  thi nk  of  going  ?  Where, 
but  to  Rome !  Even  in  the  days  of  ro- 
mance money  was  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  Milone  had  none.  He  had  already 
sold  horses,  and  arms,  and  all  he  had 
that  could  be  sold  or  pledged ;  and  at 
last  poor  Bertha  had  to  creep  into  a 
cave,  near  Sutri,  to  abide  her  time. 
It  came  duly,  and  a  boy,  beautiful  as 
day,  was  born.  The  strength  of  the 
child  was  very  great ;  and  on  the  very 
hour  of  his  birth,  he  began  rolling 
himself  round  and  round  in  play,  till 
he  reached  the  very  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern. The  happy  incident  was  one 
which  his  delighted  parents  wished 
neyer^  to  be  forgotten,  and  from  this 
fact  of  rolling  he  was  called  Roland. 
Milo,  however,  got  tired  of  wife  and 
child,  after  living  with  them  for  ^ve 

years  in  the  cavern  ;  he  made  his  way 


to  Africa; — thence  to  Persia  and 
India.  Of  how  he  died  or  where,  the 
romance  is  silent. 

Meanwhile  Orlando  and  his  mother 
continue  to  live  in  the  cavern  near 
Sutri.  To  the  mother  it  is  a  period  of 
hope  and  fear.  Her  son  grows  up,  the 
admiration  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
is  soon  recognised  as  the  natural  leader 
ofthe  young  villains  of  the  place.  He  has, 
however,  no  coat,  and  one  is  bought  him 
by  subscription.  The  commission  is  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  of  four.  Two 
buy  white  cloth,  and  two  buy  red. 
From  this  he  took  his  name  of  **  Or« 
lando  dal  Quartiere." 

Charlemagne  goes  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West;  and 
his  nephew,  who  had  now  come  to  a 
time  of  life  to  help  to  suf^ort  his  mo- 
ther, found  the  means  of  getting  near 
enough  to  the  emperor's  table  to  steal 
a  plate  of  meat.  He  succeeded  ;  and 
again  and  again  tried  the  same  trick. 
Charlemagne  saw  him,  and  thought  to 
terrify  him  by  a  loud  hoarse  cough. 
The  young  scoundrel  laid  down  the 
plate,  and  caught  the  emperor  by 
the  beard.  He  then  fixed  his  eye 
upon  the  emperor, — his  audacity  had 
the  effect  of  fascination,  and  he  de- 
camped, carrying  with  him  the  plate. 
Tiie  amazement  of  the  crowded  court 
is  increased  by  Charles's  communica- 
tion that  he  had  seen  this  extraordinary 
boy  in  a  dream.  Inquiry  b  made 
after  the  boy  and  his  mother — the  re- 
lationship is  acknowledged  by  the  em- 
peror, and  his  nephew,  received  into 
favour,  becomes  the  chief  support  of 
the  throne. 

It  is  necessary,  for  understanding 
the  mere  story  of  the  Italian  roman* 
tic  poets,  to  give  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  the  pedigrees  of  their  heroes. 
Milone  had  three  brothers,  who  are 
important  as  the  fathers  of  heroes  and 
heroines.  From  Otho  of  England 
sprang  Astolpho,  whom  we  meet  early 
in  the  Furioso,  under  the  disguise  of 
a  myrtle,  and  whose  adventures  are 
among  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the 
poem.  Buovo  was  the  father  of  the 
magician,  Malagigi.  The  four  sons 
of  Aymon  are  Rinaldo,  A  lard,  Guis- 
cardo,  and  Ricciardetto ;  and  his  one  fair 
daughter  is  Bradamante,the  ancestresa 
of  the  House  of  Este.  Rinaldo  is,  next 
to  Charlemagne,  the  most  important 
character  in  these  fictions.  Our  first 
account  of  him  is  his  slaying  a  nephew 
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of  Chtrles'sy  who  was  oheiting  him  at 
chess,  and  fljin^  from  arrest  to  his 
father's  castle  of  Montauban.  Char- 
lemagne marched  against  them  with  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  knights,  com- 
manded  by  Orlando. 

The  castle  is  besieged,  but  thejcon- 
trive  to  escape.  They  take  to  the 
road,  and  literally  subsist  by  highway 
robbery.  Rinaldo,  without  any  mate- 
rial change  in  his  circumstances  by  so 
high  a  connection,  marries  Clarice, 
sister  to  the  King  of  Bourdeaux. 
Orlando  and  Charlemagne  at  last  suc- 
ceed in  capturing  him,  and  he  submits 
on  humiliating  conditions — the  best  of 
which  is,  that  he  shall  go  to  Palestine, 
to  rC'Conqner  the  holy  sepulchre.  He 
goes.  The  magician,  Malagig^,  after 
a  full  experience  of  all  the  pleasures  of 
a  dissolute  life,  had  become  a  hermit. 
Rinaldo  succeeds  in  winning  him  from 
his  retreat  The  combined  effects  of 
Taloar  and  magic  are  irresistible,  and 
be  returns  to  the  emperor,  loaded 
with  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
Lest  our  readers  should  be  deceived 
by  this  language,  it  is  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  treasures  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  relics,  which,  however, 
vork  miracles,  and  are  important  to 
Charlemagne's  purposes. 

Of  the  dramatis  personse  of  the 
Furioso  most  are  taken  from  the 
Innamorato  of  Boiardo — and,  prolMu- 
bly,  Ariosto  had  a  greater  advantage ' 
in  continuing  stories  which  had  already 
enchanted  his  hearers,  than  in  seeking 
to  engage  their  attention  with  the 
study  of  characters  absolutely  new. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  aware  that  any 
great  poet  has  been  content  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  traditions.  The 
characters  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  those  of  the  earlier  ballads^-and 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  been  in 
their  turn,  the  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 
Ariosto  assumes  that  all  the  stories 
told  by  Boiardo  are  familiar  to  his 
hearers,  and  this  is  to  us  rather  an 
inconvenience — as  without  reading 
the  earlier  romance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  the  precise  position  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Furioso.  This  renders 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
of  this  story  before  speaking  of 
Ariosto's  poem. 

The  fame  of  Durindana,  the  sword 
of   Orlaado>   and  of   Bayardo,   tho 


horse  of  Rinaldo,  had  readied  the 
ears  of  Gradasso,  a  monarch  of  India, 
who  had  a  dragon's  face  and  heart, 
and  was,  in  height,  a  giant  To  ob- 
tain them,  he  meditates  the  invasion 
of  France. 

At  the  time  this  wild  ambition 
seizes  him,  Charlemagne  is  holding 
a  solemn  tournament  at  Paris.  AU 
strangers,  baptized  or  infidel,  are  in- 
vited. On  the  first  day  of  the  festival 
is  a  sumptuous  banquet.  Charlemagne 
appears  in  his  royal  robes — hb  guests. 
Christian  and  Pagan,  are  twenty-two 
thousand  and  thirty.  Their  order  is 
arranged  according  to  rank.  At  all 
trumpet  dinners,  mistakes  are  likely 
to  be  made,  and  Rinaldo  is  not  placed 
as  high  as  in  his  own  estimate  he 
ought.  This  gives  rise  to  some  joking, 
but  music  sounds,  and  the  meats  are 
served  up.  While  this  is  going  on, 
four  giants  enter  the  hall,  and  between 
them  it)  a  damsel  of  exceeding  beauty, 
followed  by  a  single  knight.  She  tells 
Charlemagne  that  she  and  her  brother 
are  exiled  from  their  father's  house, 
that  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
heard  of  this  feast,  and  that  they 
have  come  to  win,  if  possible,  the 
wreath  of  roses,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  guerdon  in  these  jousts.  **  My 
brother,"  she  says,  ''will  await  all 
comers  at  the  Pillar  of  Merlin.  Should 
he  succeed  in  unhorsing  his  adversary, 
such  knight  so  unseated  shall  be  hit 
prisoner, — should  my  brother  be  flung, 
I  am  to  be  the  reward  of  the  victor. 
I  am  Angelica,  and  my  brother  it 
Uberto." 

She  remains  kneeling  before  Charles, 
who  hesitates  before  he  g^ves  bb 
answer.  All  the  paladins  are  silent 
with  admiration — Orlando  approaches 
her  with  eyes  cast  down — the  grey- 
haired  Namus  feels  his  youth  return- 
ing, and  Charles  himself  is  actually  in 
love.  Ferrau,  a  paynim  knight  of  infl* 
del  Spain,  thinks  of  snatching  her  up 
at  once,  and  carrying  her  off,  but  it 
restrained  by  the  recollection  of  what 
is  due  to  the  imperial  presence.  The 
lady  receives  a  gracious  answer,  and 
retires. 

The  magician,  Malagigi,  suspects 
that  all  is  not  right,  and  has  recourse 
to  his  books — he  conjures  up  four 
devils— one  of  whom  informs  him  that 
Angelica  is  sent  by  her  father,  Gala- 
fron,  the  king  of  Cathay,  to  fasoi* 
nate,  as  she  best  can»  the  warriors  o^ 
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XTharlemi^e,  Mid  brings  tbem  prisoners 
to  her  fktat r.  She  ia  fall  of  malice, 
and  ifl  Iramed  in  all  magic — her  bro- 
ther, whose  true  name  is  Argalia,  has 
Enchanted  armour — and  a  lance,  the 
virtue  of  which  is  such,  that  no  knight 
eould  resist  its  push — he  has  a  rin?, 
too,  that,  put  into  the  mouth,  has  the 
power  of  making  the  person  invisible, 
and  which,  worn  on  the  finger,  can 


frustrate  all  enohantmefiti — he  hat  a 
horse,  too,  of  miraculous  swiftness. 
Galafron's  chief  dependance  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  fascinations  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Malagigi  Is  disturbed  by  the 
news — but  orders  his  devils  to  trans- 
port  him  to  the  pavilion  of  Argalia, 
near  the  Pillar  of  Merlin— ArgaJia  is 
resting  in  his  pavilion,  while 


'  Angelica  beneatli  a  pine  is  sleepiofi^, 

Her  lone  li^ht  tresses  scattered  on  the  grass, 

Beside  a  limpid  fount,  whose  waters,  leaping. 
Fell  back  mto  a  pool  as  clear  as  glass. 

A  giant  had  the  damsel  in  his  keeping. 
Who  might  for  a  reposing  ansel  pass ; 

Her  brother's  ring  the  sleepinglady  wore, 

Whose  hidden  virtues  were  described  before. 

False  Malaeigi,  home  on  fiendish  steed, 

Meanwhile  through  fields  of  air  in  silence  swept. 
And  now  dismountmg  on  the  flowery  mead 

Approached  the  weary  dam&el  where  she  slept. 
By  that  grim  giant  watched,  who  for  her  need 

Good  guard  upon  the  sleeping  lady  kept. 
While  others  of  her  following  paced  the  sward. 

And  (such  theur  charge)  kept  wider  watch  and  ward.* 


The  enchanter  throws  the  giants 
into  a  noagic  sleep.  Angelica  is  safe 
from  the  eneots  of  his  incantations  in 
Turtae  of  her  brother's  ring,  which 
liappened  to  be  on  her  finger  ;  and  the 
magician  disappointed,  is  himself  well 
fiogged,  his  book  taken  from  him,  and 
by  means  of  one  of  the  spells  in  it, 
which  Angelica  reads,  he  is  sent  pri- 
soner to  Cathay.  This  scene  appears 
to  us  much  better  in  his  original  poem 
of  Boiardo  than  in  Berni's  refaccia- 
mento,  and  we  shall  at  some  time  give 
Qur  readers  a  translation  of  it.  While 
these  things  are  going  on  at  Merlin*s 
Pillar,  there  is  confusion  at  Paris,  as 
Orlando  insists  on  being  the  first  to 
try  the  adventure  with  Argalia.  This 
is  resisted,  and  the  right  determined 
by  lot  Astolpho's  is  the  first  chance, 
and  Ferrau's  the  second. 

Astolpho  and  Argalia  engage,  and 
Astolpho  is  instantly  unhorsed;  he 
yields  himself  prisoner,  in  compliance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  tournay. 
The  neat  day  Ferrau's  bugle  is  heard ; 
he  claims  the  second  course.  Ar- 
galia meets  him,  mounted  on  his  horse 
Rabican.  Rabican  is  blacker  than  a 
raven,  with,  however,  three  piebald 
legs,  and  his  forehead  marked  with  a 
sitar,    Finratt  ^  unhorsed ;  but  saying 


he  is  no  vassal  of  Charles's,  refuses  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  which  had  been 
made.  Argalia's  giants  interpose,  and 
are  beaten  by  Ferrau.  Argalia  re- 
sumes the  combat,  but  finds  he  has  left 
his  lance  behind.  Blows  are  given 
and  received,  when  a  conversation  ia 
held  between  the  combatants,  in  which 
they  mutually  learn  that  the  arms  of 
one  are  enchanted,  and  the  skin  of  the 
other  invulnerable.  The  communica- 
tion leads  to  a  sort  of  treaty,  in  which 
Argalia  offers  Angelica  to  Ferrau* 
provided  she  will  marry  him.  Ange- 
lica, who  had  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  Ferrau,  thought  him  ugly  ;  be- 
side he  was  black  hatred,  and  she  had 
set  her  heart  on  white  haired  men. 
The  battle  is  renewed,  and  she  trans- 
ports herself  by  magic  from  the  scene. 
Argalia  fiies,  and  Ferrau  follows,  losing 
all  trace  of  knight  or  lady.  Astolpho, 
meanwhile,  finds  himself  at  liberty, 
and  his  own  lance  having  been  broken 
in  the  tournay,  he  takes  Argalia's, 
unconscious  of  its  virtues,  and  re- 
turns to  Parb.  On  his  way  he 
meets  Rinaldo,  and  tells  him  the  for- 
tune of  Ferrau.  At  Paris,  Orlando 
learns  from  him  what  has  occurred. 
He,  too,  sets  out  in  the  eveniiw  of  that 
dayinporsoit  olAqgelica.    We  have 
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%1iii0  Engage  j  in  pursnit  of  tliis  fa!r 
charmer  at  the  same  moment,  Ferravu 
Rinaldo,  and  Orlando. 

Meanwhile^  the  tournament  which 
King  Charles  had  proclaimed  is  going 
on,  while  his  hest  knights  are  away. 
Grondonioy  the  pagan  giant*  seems 
likely  to  win  the  crown  of  roses ;  he 
has  wounded  and  unhorsed  numbers 
of  the  Christian  knights.  Astolpho 
enters  the  lists.'  The  enchanted  lance 
works  a  miracle.  The  giant  falls 
like  a  tower  that  has  been  undermined. 
^Attolphoy  however,  loses  the  honours 
of  the  day  by  treachery.  He  is  fori- 
i}fQ&^  tilts  at  friends  and  foes — even  at 
Charles  bimsdf— and  is  at  last  carried 
off  to  prison. 

The  three  warriors  whom  we  left 
in  pursuit  of  Angelica  arrive  by  diffe- 
rent roads  to  the  wood  of  Arden, 
where  she  is.  Rinaldo  is  the  first  to 
dome*  and  be  finds  a  beautiful  fountain 
in  the  forest.  Its  pronerties  are  little 
suspected  by  him.  Tne  fountain  had 
been,  in  the  days  of  old,  enchanted  by 
Merlin,  and  the  water,  when  drunk  by 
•ne  in  love,  made  him  forget  his  passion 
•^nay,  more,  made  him  hate  all  he 
had  before  loved.  Unfortunately  be 
4r«nk,  and  though  he  soon  after 
oame  to  another  fountain,  he  lay  down 
on  the  bank,  without  drinking  of  its 
water.  That  second  fountain  was 
tiie  fount  of  love  :  he  lay  down 
and  slept.  While  he  was  sleeping, 
Angelica  came,  drank  of  its  waters, 
and  fell  in  lov»  with  him.  She  pulls 
a  handfbl  of  flowers,  and  throws 
them  on  his  face.  He  wakes,  looks  at 
her,  and  flies.  She  pursues  in  vain— 
at  length  sinks  down  on  the  turf,  and 
weeps  herself  asleep.  Ferrau  next 
makes  his  appearance  \  he. -meets  Ar- 
galia,  ^Aod  after  a  long  ^combat  he 
pierces  him  to  the  heart,  through  a 
chink  in  his  enchanted  armour.  Ar- 
galia  entreats  that  his  conqueror 
shall  throw  him,  all  armed  as  he  is, 
iim  the  neighbouring  river,  that  his 
memory  may  not  be  disgraced  by  its 
being  known  that  he  has  been  defeated 
in  enchanted  armour.  Ferrau  con- 
sents, with  the  single  reservation  of 
the  helmet.  He  raises  the  crest  from 
Argalia*s  helmet,  puts  it  on,  throws 
Argalia  into  the  river,  and  pursues  his 
wav  through  the  wood. 

Meanwhile  Orlando  arrives,  and 
finds  Angelica  sleeping.  While  he  is 
giiibg  on  her,    Ferrau  oomet   up. 


thinks  he  is  one  of  her  guards,^  ahd 
.jdefies  hSxx^  He,  however,  soon  re*; 
cognizes  Orlaiid<^  and  a  duel  follows, 
during  which  Angelica  flies.  A  truce 
is  proposed  by  Orlando,  who  reason- 
ably suggests  that  both  should  follow 
her,  and  when  she  is  recovered,  that 
their  dispute  m^  be  determined.  This 
is  refused  by  Ferrau,  and  the  battle 
recommences  with  more  fury  than"  be- 
fore. It  is,  however,  interrupted  by 
a  lady  on  a  palfrey,  who  comes  de- 
manding Ferrau's  assistance.  Spain, 
'  she  tells  him,  is  besieged  by  Gradosso, 
and  Marsilius  has  no  other  hope  than 
in  the  valour  of  Ferrau.  The  pagan 
knight  cannot  resist  the  commana  of 
his  sovereign.  The  duel  is  suspended 
with  the  consent  of  Orlando,  who  fol- 
lows Angelica,  while  Ferrau  and  Flor- 
despina  (such  is  the  lady's  name)  return 
to  Spain.  The  invasion  of  Spain,  mean- 
while creates  a  stir  in  Charlemagne's 
court,  and  Charles  sends  Rinaldo  to 
the  relief  of  Marsilius. 

Rinaldo  is  «uccessfol  agdnst  four 
giant-kings,  allies  of  Orac&sso.  One 
of  them,  who  survives  a  bloody  battle 
outside  the  walls  of  Barcelona,  reports 
the  victory  of  Rinaldo,  and  Oradasso 
himself  goes  forth  against  the  con- 
queror. Rinaldo  is  mounted  on  Bay- 
ardo,  little  knowing  that  this  good 
steed  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
war.  A  single  combat  is  agreed  upon 
between  Rinaldo  and  Gradasso.  If 
Rinaldo  conquers,  he  is  to  have  back 
all  the  prisoners  made  by  Gradasso. 
If  Gradasso  wins  the  day,  Bayardo 
is  to  be  his.  The  duel  is  to  take  place 
the  next  day. 

Meanwhile  Angelica,  who  has  re- 
turned to  India,  thinks  of  releasing 
Malagigi,  in  order  that  he  may  me- 
diate between  her  and  Rinaldo.  Ri- 
naldo receives  him  eraciously,  but  has 
drunk  too  deeply  of  the  waters  of  dis- 
dain to  give  htm  any  favourable  intel- 
ligence for  Angelica.  Malagigi  is 
annoyed,  and  takes  strange  revenge. 
He  sends  one  of  his  devils  to  Rinaldo, 
who  personates  an  envoy  from  Gra- 
dasso, and  misleads  Rinaldo  as  to  the 
precise  time  of  the  appointment.  Ri- 
naldo on  bis  coming  to  the  field  in 
the  morning,  sees  only  a  small  bark 
anchored  to  the  shore.  Soon  after, 
however,  he  meets  and  combats  with 
one  of  MalAgagi*s  fiends,  who  hat 
assumed  Graaasso*s  form.  Rinaldo 
making  »  blow  with  all  his  force,  buriei 
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hit  Bword  in  the  sand.  The  deril 
avails  himself  of  the  opportumty  to 
escape^  and  flies  into  the  hark.    Ri- 


naldo  leaps  after  him,  hot  die  devil 
leaps  from  prow  to  poop— 


**  Rinaldo  chased  him  hack  from  poop  to  prow. 
The  sword  Fnsherta  flaming  in  his  hano, 
But  he  from  side  to  side,  from  stem  to  bow, 
Flits  while  the  barque  is  drifting  from  the  land. 
Rinaldo  marks  it  not ;  who  thought  but  how 
To  reach  the  foe  with  his  avenging  brand ; 
Nor  from  his  long  day-dream  of  vengeance  woke. 
Till  the  false  fiend  was  melted  into  smoke." 


The  vessel  scuds  before  the  wind, 
and  at  last  takes  ground  near  the  g^- 
dens  of  the  palace. 

Gradasso  meanwhile  waits  with  im- 
patience  at  the  appointed  hour  and 
place  for  Rinaldo.  He  waits  till  night. 
When  Ricciardetto,  the  brother  of 
Rinaldo,  finding  he  did  not  return, 
withdrew  the  arm  from  Marsilius*8 
camp,  and  returned  to  France. 

Rinaldo's  conduct  had  thus  all  the 
appearance  of  cowardice  and  treachery. 
The  unfortunate  Marsilius  is  compelled 
to  make  peace  on  any  terms,  and  holds 
Spain  as  liege-man  of  Gradasso.  They 
march  to  Paris.  Charlemagne,  who 
sallies  out  to  meet  the  invaders,  is 
conquered.  Gradasso  renounces  all 
rights  of  conquest,  demanding  only 
Rinaldo's  horse  and  Orlando's  sword, 
and  that  Charlemagne  and  his  peers 
were  to  remain  his  prisoners  for  a  day. 
Charlemagne  accepts  the  terms,  and 
sends  to  Paris  for  the  horse.  Astolpho 
had  assumed  the  command  at  Paris. 
He  receives  Charles's  messenger  with 
indignation-.- says  **  Charles  has  no 
right  to  the  horse — if  Gradasso  wants 
him,  let  him  come  fi^ht  for  him." 
Gradasso  accepts  the  <%allenge ;  thev 
%ht.  Astolpho  is  still  armed  with 
Argalia's  invincible  lance,  and  Gra- 
dasso is  unhorsed.  Astolpho  when  he 
had  obtained  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners, (for  this  was  part  of  his  agree- 
ment with  Gradasso)  tells  Charles 
ihht  he  must  depart  the  next  day  to 
look  for  his  cousins,  Orlando  and  Ri- 
naildo.  Charles  in  vain  seeks  to  buy 
him  to  remain  with  the  ofler  of  Ire- 
land— aye,  Ireland.  The  duke  resists, 
and  departs.  Gradasso,  too,  returns 
home. 

Orlando  had  in  vain  wandered  as 
far  as  the  Tanais  in  search  of  Angelica. 
He  asks  a  sphinx  whom  he  meets  for 
the  dwelling  of  Angelica.  She  an- 
swers it  is  in  Albraooa^  and  qaestions 


him  in  her  turn,  **  Not  to  solve  my 
riddle  is  death,"  cried  the  monster. 
Orlando  did  not  quite  understand  this,  ^ 
but  thought  he  might  as  well  put  her 
out  of  the  way,  and  with  his  sword  Du^ 
rindana  he  strdghtway  cuts  her  in  two, 
and  then  reads  the  solution  of  the  rid- 
die  firom  a  book.  He  comes  to  a  river, 
and  rides  along  its  precipitous  banks, 
till  he  reaches  a  bridppe.  Theg^tant 
who  keeps  it  tells  him  it  is  the  bridge 
of  death.  "  Maybe  so,"  says  the  pala- 
din, and  slays  the  giant ;  as  he  falls, 
however,  he  touches  a  spring,  and 
a  net  of  iron  closes  on  the  hero,  beats 
the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  and  there 
he  lies  captive. 

A  friar  comes  up,  and  preaches  a 
sermon,  which  Orlando  thinks  is  tak- 
ing a  shabby  advantage  of  his  circum- 
stances, up  comes  a  Cyclops — looks 
at  the  friar — intimates  that  he  cannot 
think  of  feeding  on  such  carrion, 
takes  up  Orlando's  sword,  and  with  it 
hews  the  net  in  pieces.  Then  comes 
a  fight  with  the  giant,  in  which 
Orlando  conquers.  He  then  proceeds 
to  Albracca,  but  meeting  a  lady,  who 
offers  him  an  enchanted  tnip,  he  drinks, 
and  under  the  fascination  of  the 
draught,  follows  her  to  a  marvellous 
palace. 

Angelica  has  other  lovers  besides 
the  Paladins,  and  one  of  them  be- 
sieges her  father's  capital.  She  con- 
trives to  deliver  Orlando  fkt>m  the 
captivity  in  which  he  was  held,  after 
having  taken  the  enchanted  draught, 
and  he  slays  her  persecutor  in  single 
combat.  The  charm  which  had  at- 
tached her  to  Rinaldo  still  operates, 
and  she  persuades  Orlando  to  accom- 
pany her  in  search  of  him  to  France. 

On  returning  through  the  forest  of 
Arden,  she  drinks  of  the  fountain  of 
hatred — and  Rinaldo,  of  the  fountain 
of  love. 

Our  object  hetqg  on^   to  relate 
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Boitrdo't  story  to  far  as  to  render  with  Agrawantj  the  king  of  Africa^ 

intelligible  the  action  of  the  Orlando  who  had  invaded  France.      Charle- 

Furioso*  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  add,  inagne^     to    terminate     the    quarrel 

that,  on  Orlando*s  arriving  in  France  between  the   cousin^    consigns   An- 

with  Angelica,  a  combat  takes  place  gelica  to  the  care  of  Namus,  duke  of 

ttreen  him  and  Rinaldo  for  the  lady.  Bavaria,  and  promises  that  she  shidl 

Angelica  seldom  witnessed  a  battle^  be  the  reward  of  him  who  performs 

without  flying  from  the  scene — and,  the  best  service  in  the  first  battle  with 

while   the    cousins   are    engaged    in  the  Saracens.     At  this  period  of  the 

combat,  she  rushed  madly  through  the  story  commences  the  action  of  the 

forest,  and  came  at  last  upon  a  plain,  Oalando  Fubioso. 
covered  with  tents.     This  is  the  camp  A. 

of  Charlemagne,  who  is  now  at  war 


THB  TWO   KUDEN8. 
riBST    KAXDEir. 

Sistery  sweet  sister,  why  pluck  ye  the  flowers 
That  bloom  all  so  bright  in  the  garden  bowers. 
Where  the  sunshine  of  heaven  falls  light  on  their  head. 
And  the  dew  of  the  evening  is  over  them  shed  ? 

8B00VD  MAIDBir. 

m  weave  thee  a  coronal  for  thv  hair. 
Of  these  lowly  flowrets  so  fresh  and  fur. 

VnST  MAIOBir. 

Sister,  sweet  sister,  oh,  weave  not  now 
A  wreath  to  bind  on  my  aching  brow. 
For  I  feel  in  my  head  such  a  burnin^^  pain. 
As  a  fire  within  were  searing  my  brain. 
Sister,  dear  sister,  oh  bring  them  not  nigh. 
Or  the  flowers  will  wither,  the  blossoms  die  I 

•BCOXD  KAIOBV. 

rn  make  thee  a  bouquet,  so  bright  and  gay, . 

To  wear  near  thy  heart — oh  I  say  me  not  nay !  ^ 

FXMT  MAIOSir. 

Siiter,  fair  sister,  'twould  And  no  rest, 

0*er  the  throbbing  pulse  of  this  feverish  breast, 

It  would  seem  to  share  in  mv  bosom's  strife. 

And  flutter  as  though  each  fair  flower  had  life ! 

Let  them  still  feel  toe  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  the  showers— 

Oh,  let  them  not  perish,  the  b^iutiful  flowers  1 

Florence. 

*  Suggested  by  wearing  flowers  which  were  firesh  atfnoonday,  yet  withered  ere  night. 
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\vt  thd  long  record  of  miseries  attendant  upon  old  age  recorded  bv  Jnvena), 
we  do  not  recollect  that  he  has  mentioned  the  world's  forgetful ness  of 
its  greatest  benefactors^  when  age  has  forced  them  to  retire  from  the  active 
jpur suits  of  life.  The  poet,  the  historian,  the  statesman — all  who  hav« 
amused,  instructed,  or  governed  mankind — those  on  whose  words  nation^ 
ha^e  hung  in  anxious  expectancy,  of  who  have  been  the  delight  and  admiration 
of  thousands,  are  alike  neglected  or  forgotten,  when  years  have  deprived  them 
of  the  power  to  please,  or  when  they  have  ceased  to  tread  the  busy  paths  of 
worldly  occupation.  In  addition  to  this,  we  too  often  find  that,  by  outliving 
the  active  period  of  existence,  they  lose  that  posthumous  reputation  which 
is  one  of  the  highest  rewards  the  world  can  bestow  upon  its  benefactors.  Those 
who,  if  they  died  in  the  zenith  of  thelf  fame,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  their 
mental  powers,  would  be  followed  by  a  nations  tears,  when  they  outlive  their 
energies,  are  allowed  to  pass  away  with  indifference,  almost  with  neglect,  and  all 
the  good  they  may  have  done  is  forgotten  or  unprized.  The  r^aaon  of  this  is 
too  obvious — a  new  raoe  has  sprung  up  which  knows  little,  perhaps  cares  less, 
for  its  predecessors,  and  all  contemporaries  who  could  appreciate  the  struggles 
of  the  time,  and  estimate  tho  exertion  .bestowod  in  achieving  benefits  for  their 
generation,  have  passed  away  ;  and  thus  it  too  often  happens  that 

"  The  evil  that  nies  dorlivM  after  tlienit 
The  good  i^  oft  Ihterr^  with  their  bone*.** 

These  remarks  have  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes,  a  man  who  conferred  many  and  gr^at,  benefits  upon  socie.ty  in  Ire- 
land, and  whose  body,  soul,  and  spirit  were  idr  y^ars  devoted  to  the  -pursuit  of 
means  to  promote  the  moral  interests  and  develope  the  physical  resources  of 
his  country,  and  who  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  that 
it  is  only  now  we  can  appreciate  what  he^strove  for  during  a  long  life ;  and  we 
are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  that  for  which  he  endured  years  of  toil,  obloquy, 
and  even  persecution  to  accomplish. 

Some  may  perhaps  think  our  commendations  exaggerated,  and  charge  us  with 
extravagance  in  claiming  so  much  fbr  the  subject  of  this  sketch  ;  but  we  trust, 
ere  we  conclude,  to  prove  that  he  was  worthy  of  still  higher  eulogy.  Doctor 
Stokes  was,  through  a  long  life,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  liberties  not  only  of 
his  country,  but  of  mankind.  He  was  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  tyranny, 
whether  despotic  or  democratic.  He  was  the  first  successful  teacher  of 
medicine  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  founder  of  clinical  medical  ti\struction.  To 
him  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  formation  of  the  admirable  botanical 
garden  and  the  museum  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  almost  the  first  to  draw  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  vast  natural  and  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  ;  and  from 
his  eloquent  and  earnest  teaching  may  be  dated  the  cultivation  of  natural  history, 
geology,  and  mineralogy  in  Dublin  ;'  and  one  of  his  last  public  efibrts  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

But  his  memory  is  encircled  with  even  higher  honours.  He  was  an  active 
promoter  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  sought  by  every  exertion  of  his  mind,  and  by  a 
most  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  to  further  the  instruction  of  the  people  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  language.  A  zealous  and  sincere  Christian,  he 
sought  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  every  poor  man's  heart  and  home, 
believing  that  in  so  doing  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  virtue,  peace,  and 
prosperity  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  1814,  he  printed,  at  his  owu  expense,  an 
English  and  Irish  Dictionary,  bearing  the  following  motto— 

216^  AY)  1)1  474  beifijn)  't)^. 
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In  a  preface  to  this  work  he  briefly  combatted  the  apprehension  even  still 
entertamed  by  some  as  to  the  result  of  the  cultiyation  of  the  Irish  language: 

**  Some,  I  beliere,  may  fear  that  any  encouragement  to  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
language  may  be  injurious,  by  delaying  its  decline,  and  the  consequent  extension  of 
the  English.  To  me  this  decline  does  not  appear  so  rapid  as  it  mav  to  others  ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  English  language,  it  appears  likely  to  be  pro- 
moted  at  present  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish.  This  is  what  will  open  to  the 
native  student  an  easy  path  to  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge :  when  these  are 
obtained,  emulation  ana  interest  will  soon  excite  him  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Eng* 
lish  language,  on  which  his  hopes  depend.  And  be  will  speedily  outstrip  the  scholar 
who  has  been  taught,  like  a  parrot,  to  pronounce  by  signal,  words  which  oonvey 
to  his  mind  no  meaning  whatever. 

**  Let  us,  then,  diminish  the  inconvenience  of  distinct  languages,  by  multiplying 
interpreters.  All  the  intercourses  of  society  will  be  conducted  with  more  facility 
and  the  tribes,  so  long  separated,  may  at  length  begin  to  blend  into  one  nation." 

We  have  long  since  had  the  desire  to  present  a  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Stokes ;  but  out  of  respect  to  feelings  which  we  honoured^  we 
abstained  from  doing  so,  hoping  that  in  time  we  might  overcome  what  we 
esteemed  a  prejudice,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  a  full 
and  perfect  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  past 
asge.  It  is  with  pain  we  have  now  to  pen  an  obituary  memoir  ;  for  while  we  may 
now  more  freely  discuss  his  character  and  attainments,  and  introduce  topics  we 
should  then  have  been  compelled  to  avoid,  we  still  feel,  independently  of  our 
sorrow  at  his  loss  that  we  have  missed  the  opportunity  of  laying  before  the 
public  personal  recollections,  which  would  have  been  at  the  present  time  most 
▼aloable  for  their  truthfulness,  and  the  interest  which  the  reminiscences  of  one 
who  lived  in  the  most  trying  periods  of  Ireland's  history  would  afford. 

We  hope,  however,  in  the  present  sketch  to  be  able  to  present  such 
a  portraiture  of  the  man  as  may  justify  our  praise  of  one  who,  though  dead 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  to  the  active  pursuits  of  literature,  science, 
and  politics,  had  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  university,  and  the 
best  model  of  what  a  patriot  should  be,  if  honesty,  uprightness,  devotion  to  his 
country,  unselfishness,  and  a  total  indifference  to  wnat  could  lead  to  personal 
advantage,  be  the  test  of  what  a  patriot  should  be. 

Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  was  born  in  the  year  1763.  His  father,  who  had  been  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  had  retired  on  a  college  living,  and  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  and  master  of  the  endowed  school  of  Waterford,  to  which  his 
character  as  an  accomplished  scholar  gave  a  high  reputation,  which  was  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  number  of  eminent  men  educated  there,  amongst  whom  was  his  son. 
At  an  early  age  Dr.  Stokes  entered  the  university,  where  his  undergraduate 
career  was  highly  distinguished,  as  much  by  his  industry  and  talents  as  by  enthu- 
siasm in  the  investigation  of  physical  science  ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  obtained  a 
fellowship,  under  circumstances  highly  characteristic  of  his  energetic  mind. 
He  had  for  some  months  previous  to  the  examination  been  labouring  under 
illness,  brought  on,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  severity  of  his  study,  and  when 
the  day  of  trial  came  he  was  so  ill  and  weak  that  his  friends  considered 
it  impossible  that  he  could  undergo  the  necessary  exertion.  However,  his 
fixity  of  purpose  could  not  be  shaken,  nor  would  he  allow  what  he  deemed  the 
certain  reward  of  his  exertions  to  be  snatched  from  him  by  any  light  cause,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  examination  he  was  carried  into  the  hall,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  proved  by  his  answering  that,  though  the  body  was  ex- 
hausted, the  mind  was  unimpaired ;  and  to  the  joy  of  his  friends,  he  was 
declared  the  successful  candidate.  Having  attained  this  grand  object  of  his 
ambition,  he  did  not  lapse  into  a  merely  indolent  performance  of  his  college  duties 
— he  seemed  to  regard  what  many  deem  the  goal,  as  only  the  startmg  point 
of  life,  whence  he  was  to  proceed  in  a  career  of  active  prosecution  of  those  pur- 
suits which  were  to  confer,  not  benefit  on  himself  or  his  family,  but  on  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Indeed,  from  this  period 
till  a  few  years  before  his  death,  his  life  was  one  continued  exertion  $ — and  under 
coostaot  opposition,  which  seemed  but  to  stimulate  and  exalt  his  energies,  ld« 
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mind  was  unweariedly  devoted  to  whatever  pursuit  he  thought  hest  fitted  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  fellew-men,  and  especially  his  countrymen. 
**  Whatsoever  was  lovely,  whatsoever  of  good  report^  if  there  was  any  virtue 
or  any  praise/'  to  these  things  only  were  his  thoughts  directed.  It  might 
he  he  was  mistaken — it  might  be  his  mind  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  age,  or  that  his  generous  and  exalted  soul  trusted  too  much  to 
the  honesty  of  mankind — but  still  we  have  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  puritv 
of  his  intentions,  the  nobleness  of  his  ends,  and  the  unselfish  steadiness  with 
which  he  pursued  his  career. 

Having  accepted  a  lay  fellowship  which  was  fortunately  then  vacant,  he 
shortly  after  took  his  degree  in  medicine ;  to  which  profession  all  his  tastes  and 
feelings  directed  him  ;  its  elementary  studies  were  eminently  suited  to  one  of 
his  inquiring  mind,  embracing  as  they  did  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  and  natural  history ;  and  to  the  latter  especially  were  his 
energies,  during  his  whole  life,  directed.  It  also  gave  a  free  scope  to  his 
philanthropy,  as  in  it  he  could  actively  engage  in  a  continual  succession  of 
benevolent  actions,  and  directly  aid  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  year  1793,  he  vbited  Edinburgh,  then  the  first  school  of  physic 
in  Europe,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  During 
lus  stay  there  he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  most  enthusiastic 
student,  and  laid  down  the  plan  of  a  botanic  garden  for  his  native  city, 
on  the  model  of  that  in  the  Scottish  capital.  We  have  seen  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  was  then  actively  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  garden  established,  and  learned  from  it  that  Dr.  Stokes's 
plans  were  pretty  closely  followed  in  the  beautiful  garden  which  is  now 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  this  city  and  not  surpassed  in  Europe  for  the 
variety  and  arrangement  of  its  specimens.  This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  benefit 
he  conferred  upon  Dublin,  and  we  conceive  that  the  originator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  of  the  University,  if  he  had  done  nothing  more,  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  the  pleasure  and  advantage  thereby  afforded  us. 

**  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction"  is  one  great  object  of 
Christian  practice,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  in  the  choice  of  nis  profession. 
Dr.  Stokes  was  strongly  actuated  by  this  precept ;  and  never  was  a  professioa 
adopted  with  nobler  lums  or  from  purer  motives,  which  were  enduringly  acted 
on  throughout  a  long  life.  Even  when  engaged  in  the  most  active  and  soul- 
absorbing  pursuits,  he  still  had  his  advice  and  assistance  ready  at  the  call 
of  poverty  and  sickness ;  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  zeal  to  alleviate  distress 
or  abate  the  pimgs  of  want  and  wretchedness,  and  many  could  now  testify 
to  his  tenderness  in  watching  beside  the  sick  bed  ''where  lonely  want 
retired  to  die,"  and  where  his  footsteps  would  bring  comfort  and  ease;  and  often- 
times when  the  sufferers  were  restored  to  health  by  his  means,  he  placed  them  in 
a  position  to  earn  a  subsistence.  Many  remember  occasions  when  he  volunteered 
his  aid  in  staying  those  periodical  ravages  of  pestilence  which  have  so  often  visited 
our  city,  and  though  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  contagious  nature  of  fever, 
his  fears  of  infection  never  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  physician. 

This  recalls  to  our  recollection  two  periods  in  which  the  character  of  this 
brave  and  wise  man  was  truly  shown.  We  allude  to  the  two  great  epidemics 
of  fever  which  visited  Ireland — during  both  of  which  he  was  formost  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  every  measure  which  could  stay  the  pestilence,  or  alleviate  suffering.  Active, 
untiring,  bold,  he  threw  himself  into  the  front  of  the  battle,  devoting  his  time, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  purse,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  period.  He  urged  on 
government  the  establishment  of  district  hospitals.  He  pointed  out  how  the 
sick  might  be  separated  ;  how  their  dwellings  and  clothing  might  be  purified  ; 
and  lat^ured  night  and  day  in  the  great  work  of  charity,  enhghtened  and  inspired 
by  science. 

When  the  gp*eat  fever  of  1827  and  1828  broke  out,  such  was  the  pressure  of 
the  epidemic  that  whole  families  were  often  carried  to  the  hospitals,  and  carts 
laden  with  the  sick  and  dying  arrived  hourly  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
their  drivers  so  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  the  fever,  that  hastily  throwing  down 
their  burdens  on  the  lawn  of  the  hospital,  thev  fied  from  the  scene  of  pestilence 
and  death ;  and  single  patients  were  frequently  brought  in  wheel-barrows,  and 
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OTertorned  at  the  entrance ;  the  whole  resemblingwhat  has  been  recorded  of  the 
pbgaea  of  the  middle  a^es— but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  sufferers 
knew  that  science  and  philanthropy  awaited  them. 

The  hospitals  of  Dublin  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
tick,  temporary  houses,  covered  with  canvas,  and  tents  were  erected  in  varioos 
situations ;  and  in  the  Meath  Hospital  alone  the  number  of  the  beds  was  upwards 
of  three  hundred,  the  care  of  which  was  divided  among  four  physicians,  of  which 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  Dr.  Graves,  now  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  were  the  principal. 

Here  might  Dr.  Stokes  be  seen,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  at  all  hours, 
early  and  late,  labouring  in  the  incessant  care  of  the  sick — prescribing,  adminis- 
tering, directing,  advising ;  giving  hope  to  the  desponding,  and  where  hope  had 
fled,  smoothing  the  bed  of  death  itself. 

Dr.  Stokes  filled  successively  the  chairs  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
School  of  Physic,  and  in  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  As 
a  lecturer,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  originality  of  his  views,  the  depth  of  his 
researches,  and  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  his  address. 

As  he  lived  in  the  times  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  minds  of  so 
many  were  infected  with  republican  doctrines — when  society  was  in  that  tran- 
sition state  which  precedes  all  organic  changes  in  governments,  and  viewing  the 
moral  and  physical  degradation  of  his  country,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder,  that 
in  common  with  so  many  great  and  good  men  of  his  time,  he  should  have 
adopted  opinions  deemed  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  In  doing  so,  he  had, 
however,  but  one  object  in  view — his  country's  good,  and  he  proved,  not  only 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  but  by  bis  conduct  in  most  dangerous  times,  that 
this  was  so.  In  common  with  Windham,  Fox,  and  other  great  names  of  the 
time,  the  first  exertions  of  a  great  people  for  liberty  created  nothing  in  his 
breast  but  hearty  wishes  for  their  success  ;  and  we  need  not  wonder,  idter  the 
events  of  '82  in  Ireland,  that  he  should  wish  to  see  in  his  own  country 
the  cause  of  liberty  also  flourish.  His  character  was  too  unbending  at 
once  to  give  up  a  great  good  ;  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  saving  his  aUegi- 
tnce  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  be 
remained  united  with  the  patriot  party ;  and  if  liberty  bad  at  her  shrine  such 
true-hearted  and  high-souled  patriots,  she  would  never  have  had  her  temple 
defiled  by  blood,  rapine,  and  desolation. 

As  the  events  of  this  period  had  an  influence  over  Dr.  Stokes's  whole  life,  we 
may  be  excused  entering  a  little  into  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  this  period.  Every  one  who  remembers,  or 
bas  read  the  history  of  those  times,  is  aware  that  a  number  of  the  brightest 
names  which  have  adorned  the  history  of  Ireland  were  united  together  against  the 
efforts  which  England  was  at  that  time  making  to  effect  a  union  with  Ireland,  and 
that  the  means  used  by  the  ministry,  even  if  necessary,  were  certainly  well  adapted 
to  disgust  all  well-principled  men.  A  few  men,  great  in  name  and  character, 
joined  together  to  resist  the  progress  of  these  events  ;  and  when  we  mention 
the  names  of  Plunket,  Burrowes,  Bushe,  and  Stokes,  we  have  an  army  of  au- 
thority at  least  sufficient  to  justify  an  enthusiastic  opposition  to  the  minbterial 
intrigues.  From  this  open  opposition  sprung  the  society  of  the  United  Irish- 
men. This  society  was  considered  by  DrI  Stokes,  and  many  others,  as  a  means 
of  advancing  the  political  interests  of  this  country;  and  while  it  was  a 
public  body,  whose  object  was  simply,  by  legitimate  and  constitutional  measures, 
to  promote  these  ends,  it  was  joined  by  many  wise  and  good  men,  who,  when 
secrecy  crept  it  into  its  councils,  left  it  in  despair. 

The  following  passages  from  the  autobiography  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
bears  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  moral  principles  held  by  Dr. 
Stokes,  under  circumstances  well  calculated  to  put  them  to  the  proof;  and 
the  passages  we  here  adduce,  coming  from  one  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
them,  folly  bear  out  what  we  have  above  asserted : 

"I  am  sure,  if  there  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  sincere  friendship,  I  feel  it  for 
Whitley  Stokes,  for  Georee  Knox,  and  for  Peter  Burrowes.  Thev  are  men  whoso 
talents  I  adndre,  whose  virtues  I  reverence,  and  whose  persons  I  love.    •    •    •    » 
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With  r€|gard  to  Whitley  Stokes,  hU  political  opimons  approach  nearer  to  mine  than, 
tJiose  ofeither  Knox  or  Burrowes.  We,  liowever,  differ  on  many  material  points  ;' 
and  we  differ  on  principles  which  do  honour  to  Stokes's  heart.  Vfiih  an  acute 
feeling  of  the  degradation  of  his  country,  and  a  just  and  generous  indignation  against 
her  oppressors,  the  tenderness  and  humaidty  of  his  disposition  is  such,  that  he  recoils 
from  any  measures  to  be  attempted  for  her  emancipation  which  may  termiBat*  \n 
blood :  m  this  respect  I  have  not  the  virtue  to  imitate  him.  I  must  observe,  that*, 
with  this  perhaps  extravagant  anxiety  for  the  lives  of  others,  I  am  sure  in  any  case 
which  satitfted  nil  conscience,  no  man  would  be  more  prodigal  of  his  own  life  than 
Whitley  Stokes,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  nature ;  but '  what  he  would  highly* 
that  would  he  holUy ;'  and  I  am  afraid  in  the  present  state  of  things,  that  is  a 
thine  impossible.  I  love  Stokes  most  sincerely.  With  a  most  excellent  and  highly; 
cultivated  mind,  he  possesses  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  best  and  most 
feeling  heart ;  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  hurt  the  self-love  of  the  friends  whose 
names  I  have  recorded,  when  I  say  that,  in  the  full  force  of  the  phrase,  I  look  upon 
WMtley  Stokes  as  the  very  best  man  I  have  ever  known." 

Shortly  after  these  events  tbe  rebellion  of  '98  broke  out^  and  he  at  onoe>  and 
without  hesitation  joined  the  PArty  opposed  to  the  rebellion.  He  took  command  of 
a  college  corps,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  energy,  and  the  care  he  took  of  the 
exercise  and  drilling  of  those  under  his  command.  Unfortunately,  circumstanoef 
occurred  which  mide  him  feel  it  necessary  to  resign  the  command — we  behere 
the  reason  was,  that  many  of  the  privates  in  the  oorps  were  dissatisfied  with 
being  placed  under  one  whose  principles  they  considered  doubtful,  owing  to  his 
intimacy  with  so  many  of  the  republican  party.  However  that  may  be,  we 
feel  fully  assured  that  his  loyalty  would  have  withstood  any  temptatiooy 
and  that  his  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had  adopted  was  as  single-hearted  as 
that  of  any  of  his  comrades.  Indeed,  as  evidence  of  this,  we  may  state  that  an 
address  was  presented  to  him  from  the  officers  and  men  of  his  company,  highij 
complimentary  to  his  loyalty  and  zeal. 

This  and  other  circumstances  led  to  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  as  m 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  visitation  was  called  by  Lord 
Clare,  the  Chancellor,  at  which,  though  nothing  whatsoever  was  proved,  in  the 
slightest  de^ee  compromising  his  character  as  a  loyal  subject  or  a  membor  of 
the  University,  it  was  decided  by  the  visitors  that  he  should  be  suroended  from 
his  fellowship  for  a  year.  This  was  a  most  unwarranted  prooeecang,  nnsap* 
ported  by  evidence,  and  by  no  means  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  an  eminent  man  for  holding  opimons  likely  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country.  No  charge  of  disloyalty  was  established  ; 
on  the  contrary,  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  had  always  in« 
culcated  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  duty  of  ooedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  respect  for  the  sovereign.  It  was  also  proved  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  firm  upholders  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  was  then  threatened 
with  danger  from  the  French  party ;  in  fact,  that  he  had  made  himself  remark- 
able by  his^rine  private  lectures  to  his  pupils  on  the  Eridenoes  of  Christianity* 
and  by  having  also  published  an  excellent  pamphlet  in  answer  to  Paine's  ''  Ag^ 
of  Reason."  Despite  of  all  this,  expediency,  the  tyrant's  plea,  was  used  to  jos- 
tifV  an  act  of  the  greatest  oppression.  This  work  of  Dr.  Stokes  was  of  incal- 
culable value  at  that  period,  when  the  infidel  principles  which  it  so  strenuously 
opposed,  were  beginning  to  roread  among  the  students  of  the  Universi^. 

Shortly  after  this  storm  of  politics,  the  Union  took  place,  and  in  the  calm 
which  followed  Dr.  Stokes  found  time  for  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  cha- 
racter, and  more  suited  to  his  tastes.  Indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  he  again 
directlv  interfered  in  such  subjects  ;  other  topics  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  he 
deemed  that  Ireland  was  to  be  benefitted  more  by  attention  to  the  development 
of  her  great  resources  than  b^  the  necessary  excitement  of  politics,  which  could 
not  be  employed  without  evoking  the  demon  of  religious  discord. 

To  this  end  he  devoted  himself  to  various  practical  subjects — ^the  employment 
of  the  poor,  their  education,  and  the  economic  mode  of  supplying  large  cities 
with  fbod.  In  aid  of  these  objects  he  expended  large  sums  of  money  annually 
for  several  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  active  promoters  of 
the  Irish  Society,  by  which  so  many  blessings  have  been  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  anc|  hehad  selections  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  trans- 
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Utod  into  the  Irbh  language  and  printed  at  his  own  expense  \  and  it  is  a  sad 
consideration,  that  had  the  Chorch  of  Ireland  hut  manifested  half  the  seal 
for  education  in  former  years  that  a  kyman  afterwards  did,  we  should  not  in  all 
probablilitj  he  now  in  the  state  of  anarchy,  which  makes  many  doubt  the  utility 
of  an  Established  Church,  and  gives  to  politicians  one  of  their  strongest  ar- 
guments aoainst  its  efficacy. 

Plans  tor  the  employment  of  the  poor  must  oooupy  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  this  country,  or  who  even 
possesses  the  slightest  feelings  of  benevolence ;  and  few  men  were  more  under 
the  influence  of  both  these  motives  to  exertion  in  their  cause  than  Dr.  Stokes.  On 
all  sides  then,  as  now,  though  perhaps  the  evils  are  at  present  slightly  alleviated, 
were  to  be  seen  thousands  of  able-bodied  paupers,  willing  to  work  for  the 
slightest  remuneration  for  their  toil, — immense  tracts  of  waste  land — and  available 
but  unemployed  motive  power  adequate  to  supplying  manufactures  and  employ- 
ment  for  thousands.  This  was,  as  at  present,  a  sight  to  stir  the  spirit  withb  any 
man,  whose  heart  beat  with  generous  feeling,  and  Dr.  Stokes  endeavoured  to  di- 
rect the  public  mind  to  adopt  means  by  which  a  state  of  things  so  unnatural  and'so 
anomalous  might  be  alleviated.  We  cannot  enter  mto  details  of  the  different 
suggestions  he  offered.  We  may  briefly  allude  to  them.  One  was  a  proper 
regulation  of  the  sea  fisheries  along  the  coast,  which  he  considered  a  most 
d€«rable  mode  of  employment,  giving  not  only  to  small  capital  a  ready 
investment  and  return,  but  supplying  an  export  trade  from  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland  ;  and  keeping  up  a  nursery  of  men  for  the  navy,  in  case  of  war. 
We  trust  to  see  something  done  in  this  way  even  more  extensively  than  at  pre- 
sent, when  attempts  are  making  on  the  southern  coast  to  estiu>lish  efficient 
fisheries,  and  capital  is  being  embarked  in  that  most  lucrative  trade.  Another 
proposal  he  made  was  the  renting  out  in  small  farms  waste  lands,  under  the  oon- 
trol  and  direction  of  proper  agents.  The  working  of  the  different  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  &c.,  was  one  of  his  most  fitvourite  projects,  and  we  can  point 
to  the  Blining  Company  of  Ireland,  and  its  flourishing  works  in  the  south,  as  one 
of  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon  this  country,  of  which  he  was  a  most  active 
promoter,  and  which  expends  in  one  small  district,  in  wages  alone,  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  week.  From  these  laborious  investigations  arose  hb 
work  on  the  resources  of  Ireland,  the  first  attempt  made  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wealth  and  innate  powers  of  this  kingdom. 

To  the  theory  which  attributed  the  poverty  and  distress  of  Ireland  to  our  over- 
population, he  was  a  most  determined  opponent ;  and  he  proved  that  there  was,  if 
properly  employed,  a  ci^pability  of  supporting  a  much  greater  population  in 
Ireland  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  then  contained.  On  this  subject  his 
opinions  coincided  with  those  of  the  most  experienced  men  at  present,  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  gn'eat  but  undeveloped  resources  of  this  country.  To 
the  Malthusian  doctrines  he  was,  under  all  their  phases,  a  decided  opponent,  and 
he  published,  about  the  year  1818,  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  refuted  the  axiom  as- 
sumed by  the  disciples  of  that  school,  that  population  increases  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  means  of  support,  and  the  principles  which  he  was  the  first  to  combat, 
were  afterwards  fully  refuted  by  the  amiable  and  excellent  Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Population. 

Shortly  after  his  taking  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  senior  board,  he  felt  oom- 

Sed,  from  religious  scruples,  to  relinquish  his  fellowship,  under  circumstances 
tily  creditable  to  his  conscientious  feelings,  which  compelled  him  to  sacrifice 
place  and  emolument,  rather  than  hold  them  in  violation  of  his  convictions. 

On  his  resignation  of  his  fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on 
Natural  History,  and  during  the  period  he  held  this  professorship,  he 
gave  many  courses  of  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  this  interesting 
study,  in  which  he  not  only  introduced  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Uniuersity 
by  him  for  the  first  time,  but  put  forward  many  and  original  views  on 
various  topics  connected  with  ue  natural  sciences.  He  was  the  first 
teacher  in  Dublin  of  the  modem  theories  of  geology  and  mberalogy,  and  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  present  Museum  of  Mineralogy  in  Trinity  College  was 
arranged,  and  man^  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  were  contributed  by  him, 
•speeullj  those  which  served  to  elucidate  the  nuneral  resources  of  Ireland.   He 
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was  also  the  first  to  put  forward  the  modern  theory  of  meteors  being 
either  fragments  of  a  former  planet,  or  small  planetary  bodies  revolving  round 
the  8un»  with  orbits  crossing  that  of  the  earth,  and  which  being  con- 
sequently occasionally  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction,  eive 
rise  to  those  showers  of  meteoric  stones,  which  are  now  admitted  to  have  fallen 
from  the  air  on  various  occasions.  This  subject  he  treated  fully  in  a  lecture 
delivered  many  years  since,  and  he  contrasted  the  different  popular  opinions  re- 
lative to  shootmg  stars  being  produced  in  the  atmosphere,  or  sent  out  of  the  vol- 
canoes in  the  moon,  refuting  those  opinions  by  arguments,  the  truth  of  which 
recent  discoveries  have  fully  proved,  and  which  are  now  generally  adopted 
by  the  philosophic  world.  He  also  delivered  many  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  volcanic  theory  of  the  earth,  and  put  forward  what  is  now  considered 
the  established  theory,  though  then  received,  as  all  new  views  are,  with  ridicule 
or  contempt ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  introduce,  in  common  with  the  distinguished 
Dr.  Macartney,  those  views  of  comparative  anatomy  brought  to  perfection  by 
Cuvier.  It  was  to  forward  the  study  of  natural  history  in  this  country  that 
he  determined  on  the  formation  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Dublin ; 
and  to  assist  in  this  object,  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  to  make  himself 
practically  acquiunted  with  the  system  pursued  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  and  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.  During  his  visit  to  the  former  city  he  made 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Cuvier  and  Brongniart. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  curtail  much  matter  of  interest  which  we  had 
intended  to  introduce  into  this  article,  and  gladly  would  we  have  proved  by  ex- 
tracts from  his  writings,  many  assertions  made  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted  compel  us  to  bring  these  memo- 
randa to  a  rather  hurried  conclusion.  Gladly  would  we  have  mlated  on  his 
personal  amiability,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  were  honoured  by  his 
friendship  ;  and  despite  of  some  peculiarities  of  manner,  inseparable  from  ge- 
nius, gave  to  an  evening  in  his  society,  a  freshness  and  novelty  seldom  enjoyed 
in  this  commonplace  existence.  He  would  then  give  pleasure  to  all  around  him 
by  a  vivacity  and  humour  almost  boyish.  He  seemed  always  to  bear  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  Cicero — **  Ut  enim  adolescentem,  in  quo  senile  aliquid ;  sic  senem,  in 
quo  est  adolescentis  aliquid,  probo:  quod  qui  sequitur,  corpore  senex  esse  poterit, 
animo  nunquam  erit  ;'*  and  he  was  equally  ready  to  enjoy  a  jest,  or  to  repeat, 
with  the  richest  humour,  some  witty  anecdote,  and  seemed  always  prepared  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  philosophic  discussion  by  wit  and  pleasantry.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  remarkable  for  the  almost  feminine  purity  of  his  mind ;  no  one 
ever  heard  from  his  lips  a  syllable  capable  of  raising  a  blush  on  the  most  modest 
cheek ;  and  a  jest  or  a  tale  sullied  by  the  slightest  impurity,  or  treating  disre- 
spectfully either  morality  or  religion,  no  matter  how  piquant  or  vntty,  would 
never  win  a  smile,  or  pass  without  his  showing  his  resentment  either  by  silent 
contempt  or  indignant  remonstrance.  It  is  also  a  trait  in  his  character  rarely  met 
with,  that  he  had  no  enemies ;  opponents  he  had,  and  many,  but  though  he 
never  spared  vice  or  countenanced  folly,  yet  while  he  crushed  the  one  and 
awed  the  other,  their  votaries  were  never  rendered  his  enemies.  To  modest 
merit  he  was  the  firmest  friend,  and  his  hand  and  purse  were  ever  open  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  struggling  genius ;  and  there  are  many  now  living  who  could 
prov^  the  ready  ud  he  atiorded  them  in  their  struggles  to  competence  and 
wealth. 

His  mind  was  highly  poetical,  and  no  one  could  more  keenly  feel  the 
beauties  of  our  classic  poets,  with  whose  writings  he  was  familiar,  being 
himself  a  library  of  reference  to  the  best  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
clasbics.  This  taste  was  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  rarely  that  poetic 
taste  is  found  to  co-exist  in  minds  trained  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ex- 
act sciences,  and  few  men  can  be  pointed  out,  whose  energies  have  been 
directed  to  abstract  science,  or  its  practical  applications,  who  could  even 
feel  a  poetic  sentiment.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  Dr.  Stokes. 
Though  a  utilitarian  in  the  highest  sense,  he  felt  that  the  fine  arts  were  a  means 
of  advancing  civilization  almost  more  effectually  than  tracts  or  lectures.  He  knew 
that  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  possess  a  secret  power  over  the  instincts  of  our 
nature,  more  readily  available  than  abstract  truths  can  ever  be  ;  and  he  also 
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thoDgbt  that  some  romance  should  mingle  with  the  dull  realities  of  life,  to  make 
man  a  feeling  as  well  as  a  thinking  being — a  creature  with  a  feeling  soul  as  well 
as  a  reasoning  mind.  And  to  this  end  he  thought  that  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  our  tastes  for  the  beautifm  in  all  its  forms. 
He  was  himself  an  enthusiast  in  poetry  ;  few  men  could  feel  more  keenly  the 
Lumerous  beauties  of  the  galaxy  of  poets  whose  rising  glories  he  witnessed  ;  and 
we  have  heard  some  of  his  friends  state,  that  when  the  works  of  Burns  or  Scott 
first  appeared.  Dr.  Stokes  was  almost  the  first  person  in  Dublin  to  appreciate 
their  now  acknowledged  merits.  In  the  year  1793,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
Tisit  to  Scotland,  one  of  the  first  acquaintances  he  formed  was  with  Robert 
Boms,  at  whose  house  he  spent  many  happy  hours,  and  of  whose  writwgs  he 
was  ever  an  ardent  admirer.  Of  painting  and  music  he  was  a  most  attached 
votary ;  and  often  have  his  friends  seen  him  absorbed  in  ecstasy  as  he  listened 
to  the  "  wild  songs  of  his  dear  native  plains,"  his  whole  soul  concentrated  upon 
the  poetry  and  melody. 

On  several  occasions  he  wooed  the  muse,  and  we  subjoin  a  few  (perhaps  not  the 
best)  specimens  of  his  capability  in  this  high  accomplishment,  which  have  not 
been  published.  The  first  is  a  free  translation  of  Seneca*s  fine  ode,  "  Stet  qui- 
canque  volet  potens,*'  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  original  is  fully  preserved ; 
the  second,  an  address  to  the  shamrock  worn  by  George  the  Fourth,  which  is 
most  interesting,  not  only  from  the  intense  expression  of  love  of  country  con- 
tained in  it,  but  also  from  its  being  written  when  he  had  nearly  reached  his 
sixtieth  year. 

"STET  QUICUNi^UE  VOLET  POTENS." 

Climb,  climb  who  will  the  slippery  height 

That  leads  to  roval  smiles  and  power, 
My  heart  let  humble  peace  delight, 

Let  conscience  cheer  my  partmg  hour. 
So  when  my  days  in  peace  have  flown. 
To  cities,  camps,  and  courts  unknown. 
Calmly  I'll  meet  an  humble  grave. 
No  wealth  to  lose,  no  power  to  leave. 

Man  to  his  long  misconduct  blind. 
Arms  the  dread  King  with  all  his  Janger, 

Lives  known  too  well  to  all  mankind. 
Dies  to  himself  a  wretched  stranger  I 

ONTHF.  SHAMROCK  WORN  BY  OF.OROE  IV.  ON  HIS  PUBLIC  ENTRY  INTO  DUBLIN  1821. 

Fair  plant !  beloved  with  rooted  truth, 

And  watered  by  my  tears, 
The  bitter  trial  of  my  youth, 

The  solace  of  my  years. 
Lov*d,  honor *d  plant,  too  long  oppressed 

Beneath  the  foot  of  pride. 
At  length  unfold  thy  beaming  breast 

And  cast  the  dust  aside. 
Beloved  I  revive— your  King  appears, 

To  wipe  your  tears  away. 
The  sorrows  of  a  thousand  years 

Are  vanishing  to-day. 
His  aged  head  tny  grateful  breast 

Shall  soothe  to  safe  repose. 
Free  from  the  thorns  that  still  infest 

The  Thistle  and  the  Rose. 

The  following  lines  will,  we  think,  bear  comparison  with  any  that  Goldsmith 
has  ever  written  : — 

As  some  adventurous  merchant  bound 
To  distant  climes  the  globe  around. 
Parts  freely  with  his  monied  store, 
For  what  may  suit  his  native  shore ; 
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We  who  oar  course  to-morrow  keep 
Beyond  the  grave's  unmeasiired  deep, 
Yet  hope,  tluit  trackless  ocean  passed, 
To  reach  our  Father's  home  at  last, 
Those  tlungs  alone  should  make  our  care. 
Which  we  are  sore  are  treasured  there. 
Know  then,  in  God  and  angel's  sieht, 
No  gem  more  pure,  nor  diamond  bright, 
As  one  s^od  action,  done  to  prove 
Us  mindful  of  that  Father's  love. 

Until  a  very  few  years  before  his  death,  he  continued  actively  employed  la 
the  execution  of  bis  collegiate  duties ;  in  the  private  prosecution  of  chemical 
investigations ;  and  in  phms  for  developing  the  resources  of  this  country  by  the 
establiwment  of  different  manufactures.  However,  advancing  age,  though  it 
left  him  in  the  enjovment  of  his  mental  faculties,  had  incapacitated  nim  from  the 
intercourse  of  society,  in  a  ereat degree,  for  some  years  past;  yet  those  who 
had  the  privileges  of  his  famUiar  friends,  could  still  admire  the  resources  of  his 
well*8tored  mind,  which  called  forth,  even  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  their  admi- 
ration at  their  richness  and  variety.  And  we  may  mention,  that  the  evening^ 
before  bis  fatal  illness,  be  gave  a  long  and  animated  description  of  all  the  events 
connected  with  Napoleon's  Russian  campiugn,  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
grand  army  f^om  the  walls  of  Moscow.  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  his 
nriends  had  an  opporttmity  of  admiring  bis  accurate  memorv  and  great  power  of 
description,  for  a  few  hours  subsequently  he  was  seized  with  illness,  which  spee- 
dily proved  fatal,  leaving  to  the  world  a  bright  example  of  untiring  zeal  for 
knowledge,  kind-heartedness  which  no  ingratitude  could  chill,  and  benevolence 
ever  ready  to  sacrifice  self-interest  or  advantage  to  the  wants  or  necessities  of 
^others.  Never  was  a  man  whose  position  and  character  made  temporary  fame 
an  object  of  desire,  so  free  fVom  every  trace  of  envy  or  detraction  of  others. 
This  was  almost  carried  to  a  faulty  extent.  He  was  always  ready  to  impart  his 
stores  of  knowledge  to  every  inqmrer ;  and  he  often  saw  others  cliuming  morit 
and  obtaining  rewards  for  what  he  bad  originated ;  and  we  know  that  several 
discoveries  of  his,  were  the  means  of  advancing  men  to  a  temporary  eminence, 
whose  only  merit  was  their  unblushing  e£Erontery  in  piracy.  Still  he  allowed 
this  without  envy  or  reproach.  Trutn  was  advanced  and  knowledge  was  dif- 
fused, and  he  cared  not  by  what  channels,  or  at  what  loss  of  fame  to  himself. 

Our  task  is  now  done — would  we  could  say,  worthily  of  its  subject.  We  have 
laboured  at  no  mere  panegyric,  nor  advanced  one  word  beyond  simple  factf 
thouffb  we  are  conscious  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  expressing  fully  our  opinion 
of  this  most  accomplished  and  exemplary  man.  Did  the  limits  of  a  magazine 
article  allow  us  to  make  quotations  nrom  his  valuable  publications,  we  douot  not 
the  public  would  be  now  a  great  gainor,  as  most  of  bis  views  on  practical  subjects 
would  admirably  suit  the  present  times,  when  more  correct  notions  of  public  policy 
are  likely  to  be  implied  to  the  alleviation  of  the  wants  of  this  country,  and  mere 
theoretical  politics  are  giving  way  to  attempts  at  material  improvements,  by  means 
of  education,  manufactures,  and  an  amended  system  of  agriculture.  Would  that 
we  could  hope  his  oft-repeated  warnings  against  bloodshed  and  violence — given 
when  the  provocations  to  both,  and  the  hopes  of  success,  were  infinitely  greater 
than  at  present — could  now  be  heard,  and  that  all  who  loved  their  country  and 
their  religion,  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  would  lay  to  heart  the 
following  passage  from  his  admirable  address  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  written 
in  1799:— 

"  I  wish  to  make  the  people  know  and  love  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel : 
when  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  standard  of  their  common  faith,  they 
will  learn  how  far  all  have  departed  from  it  in  doctrine  and  practice :  returning  to 
theUr  source,  they  must  approach  to  each  other,  and,  if  they  cannot  entirely  meet, 
they  will  find  it  positively  enjoined  to  bear  each  other's  differences  of  opinion  with 
charity  and  hidulgence— they  will  find  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Christians  is 
mutual  love— they  will  be  ashamed  of  their  past  errors,  and  promise  each  other  that  ^ 
they  will  never  be  led  into  them  again." 
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"  Tham  luwt  left  Know  in  Hbj  toog, 
A  yoke  not  load  Imt  deep  i 
The  glorlone  bowen  of  earth  among, 
How  often  didet  thoa  weep  I 

**  Where  eoQldft  thoa  Ibt  on  mortal  ground 
Thj  tender  thooi^ta  and  high? 
Now  peace  the  woman*!  heart  hath  found 
And  Joy  the  poet'i  eye.**— 

MBI.  HBMASt. 

[The  **  Noctes  Ambrosianse  **  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  may  be  said  to  haYe 
oonferred  an  immortality — dejure  as  well  as  de  facto -^on  those  concerned  in 
tbem,  whether  the  speakers  or  the  spoken  of.  Their  rapid  conversational  flow 
was  an  easy  vehicle  for  introducinff  the  merits  of  all  whose  names  had  come  to 
the  public  ear  ;  and  praise  was  as  Liberally  given  to  some^  as  burning  invective 
poured  down  on  others.  With  the  true  characteristics  of  a  vi^rous  inind»  the 
literary  liking  and  dislikings  of  Christopher  North  were  equally  intense.  He 
rejoiced  in  discovering  .and  declaring  real  genius — and  he  did  both  with  un- 
bounded generosity — every  whit  as  well  as  he  gloried  in  the  slaughter  of  a  mere 
pretender  to  poetical  hme.  His  exquisite  jadgment  seldom  left  him  at  fault ; 
and  his  criticisms^  even  when  ruthlessly  severe,  were  yet  shown  to  be  at  least 
discriminative,  if  not  impartial.  Early — almost  on  her  first  i^pearance  in 
print— was  his  helpmg  hand  extended  towards  Mrs.  James  Grav's  efforts ;  and 
at  his  divine  symposium,  through  the  lips  of  the  Shepherd,  he  toen  named  her 
with  praise,  along  with  many  more  of  her  bright  sister  spirits.  We  feel  it  a 
sort  of  duty  to  make  the  extract,  now  that  she,  with  the  most  of  those  referred 
to,  has  passed  away  from  this  earth  for  ever : — 

**  Shepherd — Mr.  North,  I  often  wush  that  we  had  some  leddies  at  the  Noctes 
When  you're  married  to  Birs.  Gentle,  you  maun  bring  her  sometimes  to  Picardy, 
to  matroneeze  the  itber  females,  that  there  may  be  nae  $candalum  magnatum.  And 
then  what  pairties  1  Neist  time  she  comes  to  Embro',  we'll  bae  the  Hemans,  and 
shell  aiblins  sing  to  us  some  o'  her  ain  beautifu'  sangs,  set  to  tunes  by  that  de- 
ligfatfu'  musical  renins,  her  sister. 

**  AbreA— And  she  shall  sit  at  my  right  hand. 

'*  Shepherd— And  me  on  hers. 

*'  North — And  with  her  wit  she  shall  brighten  the  dimness  her  pathos  brings  into 
our  eyes,  till  tears  and  smiles  struggle  together  beneath  the  witchery  of  the  fair 
necromanceress.     And  L.  E.  L.,  Ihope,  will  not  refuse  to  sit  on  the  old  man's  left. 

*'  Shepherds— O  man  1  but  I  wush  I  could  sit  next  to  W  too ;  but  it's  impossible 
to  be  like  a  bird,  in  twa  places  at  ance,  sae  I  maun  submit. 

"  North — Miss  Landon,  I  understand,  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  animation 
and  enthusiasm,  and,  like  Mrs.  Hemans  too,  none  of  your  lacbrvmose  muses,  *  me- 
lancholy and  gentlemanlike,^  but  like  the  daughters  of  Adam  and  Eve,  earnestly  and 
keenly  alive  to  all  the  cheerful  and  pleasant hnmanides  and  charities  of  this  every- 
day sublunary  world  of  ours. 

**  Shepherd— But  wunna  ^ou  ask  Miss  Jewsbury  to  the  first  male  and  female 
Noctes  ?     She's  really  a  mabt  superior  lassie? 

**  North — ^Both  in  prose  and  verse.  Her  Phantasmagoria-— two  miscellaneous 
volumes — ^teem  with  promise  and  performance.  Nor  must  our  festal  board,  that 
happy  night,  miss  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  fascinating  Mrs.  Jameson. 

"  Shepherd— .WhA's  she? 

"  North — Read  you  never  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee? 

**  Shepherd— 'O'  a  what  ?    An  N,  O,  E  ?    Is't  a  man  or  a  woman's  initials  ? 

"  Northr—JHoT  the  Loves  of  the  Poets  ? 

**  Shepherd—  Only  what  was  in  the  Magazin.  But,  ok !  sir,  yon  were  maist 
beautifu'  specimens  o'  eloquant  and  impassmnat'  prose  composition  as  ever  drapped 
Uke  hinny  Irae  woman's  lips.  We  maun  hae  Mrs.  Jameson — we  maun  indeed.  And 
Willi  ye  hoar  till  me,  sir,  there's  a  fine  enthusiastic  bit  lassie  ca'd  Brown — Ada 
Brown,  I  think — ^wha  maun  get  an  inveet,  if  she's  no  ower  younsr  to  eang  out  to 
sooper ;  but  Miss  Mitford,  or  Bfrs.  Mary  Howitt,  will  aiblins  brmg  the  bit  timid 
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cretur  under  their  wing ;  and  as  for  mysel',  I  shall  be  as  kind  to  her  as  if  she  were 
my  ain  dochter. 
"  iVbr^A— Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight — 
Ye  unborn  Noctes,  press  not  on  my  soul  I"* 

This  was  fine  praise  finely  given  ;  and  must  have  awakened  in  the  mind  o^ 
ihe  young  debutante^  feelings  of  the  purest  gratification.  And  how  much  o^ 
l:er  after-destiny  may  it  not  have  decided  ;  what  resolves  may  it  not  have  en* 
kindled,  to  consecrate  her  life  to  her  high  calling — to  toil  yet  more  in  literarj 
effort — to  struggle  for  a  name  which  would  endure  ?  For  our  early  impres- 
sions shape  the  course  of  our  maturer  years ;  and  the  applause  or  the  disap- 
pointment of  youth,  remains  unforgotten,  even  amidst  the  weariness  of  old  age. 

The  poems  which  follow  were  written  at  various  periods  of  life,  mostly,  how- 
ever, within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  reader  can  qo  readily  distmeuish 
between  them,  even  from  the  mere  internal  showing,  that  we  do  not  deem  it  in- 
cumbent to  point  out  their  dating  more  particularly.  Mrs.  Gray's  maturer 
poetry  does  not  differ  more  from  ner  earlier  productions  in  a  higher  finish,  than 
in  an  altered  tone  and  manner.  Happiness  with  her  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth  ; 
and  from  the  intensity  of  feeling  in  youth,  she  was  hardly  acquainted  with  it  then. 
But  as  years  grew,  her  mind  became  more  lofty  and  calm ;  the  morbid  expres- 
sion of  impatient  longing  passed  away  along  with  the  idle  dreams  of  her  inex- 
perience. A  serener  heaven  she  beheld  over  head  the  further  she  advanced  on 
tier  life-journey ;  and  when  she  suddenly  came  to  its  termination,  as  she  did 
with  her  youth  yet  undeparted  from  her,  the  very  gates  of  that  bright  world 
seemed  unclosed,  to  admit  the  new-born  angel.  Who  could  forget  such  parting^ 
words  as  **  Oh,  not  one  pang,  not  one  pang  too  many  1"  from  lips  already  round- 
ing in  their  gasp  of  death  ?  It  could  but  remind  those  to  whom  it  was  repeated, 
of  the  quaint  but  expressive  apophthegm  made  by  an  old  Christian  faHier,  con- 
cerning the  younger  Constantine.  He  declared  him  to  be  **  Felix  natu^^feUdor 
vitiU^felicisnmtu  morte"'] 


T.— THE   PROGRESS   OF   A   SOUL. 

Lit  by  the  Creator's  hand. 

By  his  breath  to  brightness  fanned. 

Weak  and  scarce  discerned  at  birth. 

Comes  the  pilgrim  soul  to  earth. 

Shrined  within  the  babe's  frail  frame. 

Never  dreaming  whence  it  came, 

Never  dreaming  of  the  powers 

Slumbering  in  its  depths — the  seeds 

Of  many  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds ; 

Never  knowing  how  it  feeds  ; 

Never  counting  passing  hours. 

Yet  every  hour  increased  and  brightening. 

Every  day  the  bondage  tightening 

Which  must  fetter  it  while  here. 

Wanderer  through  this  darkened  sphere. 

Yet,  though  earthly  ties  are  round  it. 

Though  the  shroud  of  day  hath  bound  it. 

Still  it  struggles  to  be  gone. 

On,  on,  on ! 


Through  the  infant's  wailing  sadness. 
And  its  gleams  of  quiet  gladness. 
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Soon  of  inward  thoughts  and  feelings 
Come  the  short  hut  sure  revealings. 
When  it  clasps  the  offered  flower. 
Feeling  beauty's  thrilling  power- 
When  its  eye  will  clearly  scan 

Common  things  with  look  intense — 

Brightened  hath  the  intelligence 

That  shall  after  be  the  sense 
Of  the  full-grown,  careful  man— i 
Then  it  is  for  ever  striving 
Wth  Thought's  ocean,  floating,  driving ; 
Wondering,  with  most  wondrous  glee. 
That  such  things  indeed  should  be. 
Truths  that  on  the  surface  lie, 
iSeem  its  own  discovery. 
Might  it  but  thus  happy  stray, 
Ever  in  this  stage  delay? 
No  I  its  task  must  all  be  done— 
On,  on,  on ! 


On  1  through  all  the  Cloudland  wrought 

From  dreaming  fancy  mixed  with  thought ; 

On  through  all  the  heavier  clouds. 

Where  the  lightning  Passion  shrouds ; 

Onward  still,  to  the  clear  air. 

Of  cloud,  and  mist,  and  tempest  bare ; 

But  is  this  the  soul  ?     Alas ! 

What  stains  of  dark  and  clinging  clay— 
What  dust  has  gathered  by  the  way— 
What  earthly  fire  is  in  its  ray  ? 

It  may  no  farther  pass. 

Upwards  it  hath  striven  till  now. 

But  its  wings  are  drooping  low  ; 

It  cannot  bear  the  clearer  space 

That  leadeth  to  a  holy  place  ; 

In  its  fallen  nature  see. 

Vain  its  struggUngs  up  must  be. 

Yet  its  spirit  cannot  fly 

From  its  immortality. 


On,  on,  on  1  no  stop,  no  rest ! 

It  is  on  earth  a  pilgrim  guest 

Not  a  dweller— all  in  vain ; 

Upwards  cannot  pass  the  stain 

(m  its  essence  I     But  beside 

The  pathway  doth  a  fountain  glide. 

Here  that  saddened  pilgrim  may 

Wash  the  darksome  stains  away. 

And  drink  from  that  eternal  spring. 

Draughts  that  shall  sustain  its  wing. 
Till  it  reach  the  bright  abode 
Of  Him  who  traced  its  upward  road- 
Its  Maker  and  Redeemer — God  I 

Where  the  tree  of  life  doth  grow. 

Where  the  living  waters  flow. 

It  shall  rest,  no  more  disturbed  ; 

No  wild  passions  to  be  curbed ; 

No  more  struggling  to  be  gone, 

.On,  on,  on  I 
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IL — A   TALE  OF   TRUE   LOVE. 

[f*  In  the  year  1768,  Admiral  Reppel  went  with  his  sbter,  the  Marchioness  of 
Tavistock*  to  Lishon.  This  ladj»  whose  story  makes  a  melancholy  episode  in 
her  brother's  life,  was  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her  day,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried, four  years  before,  to  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  who  was  killed  hj  a  fal- 
from  his  horse,  while  hunting.  After  his  death  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  who 
was  that  unhappy  Lord  Wilham  Russel),  so  lately  murdered  in  his  bed.  Lady 
Tavistock  never  recovered  the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  soon  afterwards  fel 
into  a  decline.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  a  consultation  on  her  case,  ^ves 
an  affecting  proof  of  the  sweetness  of  her  character.  One  of  the  physicians, 
examining  ner  pulse,  requested  her  to  open  her  hand.  Her  reluctance  induced 
him  to  use  a  d^ee  of  gentle  violence ;  when  he  perceived  that  she  had  closed 
it  to  conceal  a  miniature  of  her  late  husband.  '  I  have  kept  it,'  she  said,  <  either 
in  my  bosom  or  my  hand,  ever  since  my  dear  lord's  death ;  and  thus  I  must,  in- 
deed,  continue  to  retain  it,  until  I  drop  after  him  into  the  welcome  grave.'  "— 
Dublin  Ufwoersity  Magazine,  November,  1843.] 

It  was  a  lovely  lady  sate  within  a  spacious  room. 

Where  the  golden  lisht  of  summertime  stole  through  a  leafy  gloom, 

For  the  wreathing  vma  and  myrtle  bough,  with  mingled  roses,  made 

Before  the  open  window's  light  at  noon  a  gratefiil  sluide ; 

Yet  languidlv  the  lady  sate,  all  silent  and  alone. 

And  pw  as  if  her  beauteous  brow  were  of  the  chiselled  stone. 

By  the  shadow  on  that  brow  her  thoughts  had  deep  and  sad  employ. 

And  the  fsint  red  streak  upon  her  cheek  had  nought  of  l^;ht  and  joy. 

Yet  she  was  young,  and  Youth's  fresh  hues  had  faded  from  her  face. 
And  of  the  open  smile  it  wore  had  sorrow  ta'en  the  place ; 
They  had  brought  her  from  her  own  far  land  with  vamlv  hopeful  dreams 
That  the  sinking  lamp  should  be  relit  in  that  warmer  climate's  beams. 
But  who  can  bind  the  bruised  reed,  or  heal  the  broken  heart. 
When  at  the  very  source  of  life  hath  lodged  the  poisoned  dart? 
And  now,  with  daily  drooping  hi^pes,  they  saw  betore  thdr  eyes. 
That  Albion's  flower  was  fadmg  fast  beneath  those  foreign  skies. 

There  was  a  grave  and  thoughtful  man  who  entered  silently, 

He  pauses  long  and  lifts  hb  hands  in  grief  that  sight  to  see. 

He  looks  on  sufferings  every  day,  and  by  the  bed  of  death, 

'Tis  bis  familiar  task  to  watch  the  passing  of  the  breath  ; 

But  the  patience  and  the  loveliness  of  thu  stranger  fair  hath  fraught 

With  melancholy  tenderness  her  image  to  his  heart, 

And  for  medicine  that  should  bring  relief  unto  her  weary  pain. 

He  daily  tasked  his  utmost  skiU,  though  he  knew  'twas  all  m  vain. 

He  sitteth  by  that  lady's  side,  he's  listening  to  each  tone. 

As  low  and  sweetlv  musical  as  wood-dove^  plaintive  moan ; 

He  takes  her  small  white  hand  in  his— what  do  her  fingers  grasp. 

And  wherefore  doth  she  strive  to  loose  those  fingers  from  hu  cuusp  ? 

The  roseate  flush  o'erspread  her  cheek,  her  languid  eyes  grow  bright. 

Hot  fice,  even  in  its  prime,  ne'er  wore  a  lovelier  light 

What  hidden  treasure  doth  she  hold  with  such  a  fervent  care. 

To  abiM  even  from  the  eyes  that  watch  so  kindly  there  ? 

With  gentle  force  he  opes  the  hand,  and  then  her  eyes  fall  free. 
And  she  resists  no  more,  but  lays  a  picture  on  bis  knee ; 
It  is  the  semblance  of  her  lost-^true  portrait  of  that  on»«» 
Who  of  her  happy  path  of  life  was  onoe  the  chewing  lua* 
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She  looks  upon  the  lofty  brow,  and  on  those  cloudless  eves^ 
And  freshening  streams  of  heavy  tears  unto  her  own  aiise. 
And  **  Oh  1"  she  sobs,  **  I  have  this  pme  to  love  and  treasure  yet. 
And  be  unto  my  aching  heart  a  soothing  amulet. 

**  Yes— ever  since  that  fearful  hour  when  we  were  called  to  part, 

IVe  clasped  this  precious  jewel  thus,  or  hid  it  near  my  heart ; 

And  marvel  not  it  hath  a  charm  my  troubled  mind  to  soothe-— 

It  is  the  only  witness  now  that  the  blessed  Past  was  truth. 

I  know  the  loved  hath  passed  away — my  soul  can  trace  on  high, 

A  something  of  his  upward  path  to  the  world  beyond  the  sky ; 

Bat  her  weary  wing,  still  clogged  with  clay,  tarns  to  some  earthly  rest 

And  finds  this  spot  to  linger  near,  as  the  woodbird  finds  her  nest  1" 

The  gentle  lad^  passed  awav,  &r  hi^pier  to  be  gone 

Thsn  linger  with  a  widowed  heart  in  this  drear  world  alone. 

And  the  i^nd  tells  not  of  the  spot  where  her  fragile  relics  rest. 

Or  if  they  laid  that  pictured  form  upon  her  pulseless  breast. 

It  mattered  not  t — but  let  us  trust,  the  full,  unbroken  tide 

Of  happiness  o'erflows  her  soul,  of  love  all  purified — 

That  uie  true  soul,  which  earthly  ^>ain  and  suffering  meekly  bore, 

Halh  met  and  joined  the  Lost  agam  upon  the  '*  better  shore !" 


III...T0   A   TOCNO   PEIBND. 

Maiden  I  we  met,  we  loved,  and  now  we  part— 

Ours  have  been  pleasant  hours. 
Passed  bv  the  sea,  or  amidst  sweetest  flowers. 

While  heart  grew  close  to  heart. 

Ours  was  no  common  love,  no  childish  dreaming* 

We  spake  not  of  it  oft ; 
But  in  our  souls  we  felt  it  calm  and  soft. 

And  firom  our  eyes  'twas  beaming. 

And  yet  we  are  fiir  different — thy  sweet  life 

A  bright  and  pleasant  rill. 
All  beautiful,  and  pure,  and  singing  still — 

Mine  the  dark  ocean's  strife. 

Or  dead,  not  calm  t     The  river  seeks  the  sea, 

Pouring  its  stainless  waves 
Into  the  ocean's  deep-embosomed  caves — 

So  came  thy  thoughts  to  me  1 

We  part  1  yet,  sweet  I  we  never  shall  forget 

Each  other — many  a  thing 
Simple  and  done  in  carelessness,  shall  cling 

To  memory  fondly  yet. 

Thou  wilt  remember  me  whene'er  thy  thought 

Is  fixed  oiT  grassy  bank. 
Or  weedy  pond,  or  water-lilv  dank, 

That  we  so  dearly  sought. 

And  with  the  sweet  wild  thyme,  or  yellow  furze. 

And  the  full-sounding  sea — 
Blended  with  things  like  these  my  form  wiU  be. 

When  thy  dear  memory  stirs. 
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I  shall  remember  tbee,  too — not  with  flower9« 

For  with  full  many  a  one. 
Swept  from  the  world,  like  lightning  deen  and  gone, 

Fve  sate  in  summer  bowers— 

Not  with  the  rippling  of  the  stormless  ware*- 

A  dearer  e  en  than  thou. 
Once  watched  it  with  me,  and  Tve  buried  now 

Such  memories  in  Hope*s  grave. 

Bnt  when  I  see  a  rose  in  its  full  prime, 

A  cloud  all  pure  and  bright, 
A  single  star  with  richer,  fuller  light 

Than  most  in  our  cold  clime  ; 

Then  I  will  think  of  thee,  and  thy  bright  eye. 

Radiant  with  happiness — 
Then,  star-like,  shall  thy  treasured  image  bless 

My  dark,  chill  memory. 


IV. — THE   WHITE   ROSE. 

*    *    *     Call  not  the  crimson  rose 
Fairest  of  blossoms  I     She  may  be  their  queen- 
May  be  most  worshipped  for  her  passionate  hue, 
And  her  rich  incense — but  far  lovelier 
I  deem  her  snowy  sister,  that  pure  star. 
Lighting  the  dark  green  of  a  shady  bower 
With  her  sweet  presence.     Purest,  holiest 
Of  flowers  is  that  white  rose !     The  lily  fair 
Perhaps  is  statelier ;  but  the  stainless  rose 
Is  the  most  touching.     She  reminds  us  still 
Of  the  deep  crimson  of  the  Summer's  queen. 
By  her  fair-moulded  form,  and  yet  hi^  nought 
Of  earthly  taint  about  her.     She  is  a  maid 
So  strong  in  purity,  the  sun  may  look 
For  ever  on  her,  and  yet  fail  to  call 
A  blush  unto  her  cheek  1 


V....A    SONG. 

Thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me^ 

Although  the  tie  i&  rent ; 
And  separate  must  the  spirits  be. 

That  once  so  closely  blent. 
Though  thou  may'st  feel  that  thou  art  free. 

That  now  our  hearts  are  twain. 
Thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me. 

When  we  shall  meet  again. 

Thou  may*st  forget — ^man  soon  forgets 
The  soul  that  once  could  move ; 

But  a  holy  star  that  never  sets. 
Is  woman's  changeless  love  I 
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It  hath  in  higher  realms  its  birth. 

And  danger  and  distress 
Reach  bat  the  part  that  is  of  earths 

I  shall  not  love  thee  less. 

A  cloud  is  in  the  summer  sky, 

A  canker  in  the  fruit ; 
But  the  sun  is  shining  fair  on  high, 

And  firm  the  vine  hath  root. 
My  love  may  lose  its  loveliness, 

Its  being  may  be  pain. 
But  thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me, 

When  we  shall  meet  again. 


VI.— SONNET.      TO    ISABEL. 

Ten  years  since  we  have  met,  fair  Isabel ! 
When  last  thy  smiling  face  by  me  was  seen, 
Thou  wert  a  merry  maiden  of  eighteen. 

And  I  remember  that  bright  day  full  well 

We  had  been  gathering^  wild  flowers  in  the  wood. 
And  thou  wast  twining  some  about  thy  hair, 
When  came  the  summons,  and  I  left  thee  there. 
And  thou  astonished  on  the  green  hill  stood. 
Watching  my  quick  departure.     Now  thou  art 
Perhaps  not  all  so  radiantly  bright. 
But  oh  I  how  lovely  in  thy  matron  light. 
And  still  as  dear  unto  this  saddened  heart  I 
Alas !  my  home  no  more  near  thine  may  lie— 
I  can  but  bless  thee  now  in  passing  by. 


Vn. — FRAGMENT. 

We  are  bold  hunters,  hunted  still. 

Straining  and  panting  out  of  breath. 
Chasing  our  own  uncertain  will. 

Chased  by  our  certain  death. 
From  the  young  child,  who  loves  to  chase 

A  shadow  on  a  green  hill-side, 
And  the  bold  boy  who  loves  the  race 

Kept  by  a  torrent*s  tide. 
Marking  his  progress  by  the  flowers 

He  flings  upon  the  eddying  stream. 
Unto  the  ^outh,  in  summer  hours 

Chasing  some  fond  love-dream — 
All  hunters  are,  each  hunted  flies, 

FoUowuig  the  rabbow-liffht  of  fame. 
Or  chasing  joy  'neath  April  skies. 

Or  honour's  nobler  game. 
All  fleeing  from  the  thought  of  grief. 

Or  from  the  phantoms  of  remorse. 
Or  from  the  truths  that  tell  how  brief 

Shall  be  their  earthly  course. 
All  evtfy  nerve  and  sinew  striun 

Whilst  the  earth  slides  their  steps  beneath  ; 
And  all  are  chased,  and  all  o'erta*en 

By  the  stem  hunter^  DeaUi. 
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VIU. — WITHERED   TREES. 

What  do  ye  here,  ye  withered  trees  ? 

The  sun  and  the  vernal  rain. 
And  the  softening  breath  of  the  spring-tide  breeze, 

Revive  ye  not  again  I 
Why  do  your  leafless  branches  spread 

0*er  the  fair  bough's  bud  and  bloom, 
And  hang  o*er  the  bright  young  sapling's  head. 

Like  prophecies  of  gloom  ? 

Why  do  ye  streteh  in  the  sunny  Mr, 

As  if  stripped  by  the  wintry  wind. 
And  the  light  and  joy  of  Summer  share, 

"That  ye  cannot  pay  in  kind  ? 
Why  do  ye  cumber  the  smiling  earth. 

And  shadow  the  thick  green  grass  ? 
Make  way  for  the  voung  shrub's  leafy  mirth— 

Pass,  from  this  bright  world  pass  t 

There  came  a  sigh  from  the  withered  boughs, 

A  murmur,  and  a  moan  ; 
Like  a  rustling  wind  o'er  the  crisping  snows 

In  winter,  was  its  tone. 
It  seemed  to  sa^,  "  Alas !  to  think 

Of  man's  ingratitude ; 
That  we  from  his  sight  are  bid  to  shrink — 

We,  monarchs  of  the  wood ! 

«  We  used  to  be  as  green  and  fair 

As  the  trees  ye  cherish  now. 
And  a  crown  of  leaves  were  wont  to  bear 

On  every  lofty  bough. 
We  used  to  lauffh  in  the  pleasant  sun. 

And  bathe  in  the  heavy  dew  ; 
Why  grudge  that  now  our  youth  is  gone — 

We  linger  yet  in  view  ?" 

**  We  are  lingering  but  like  aged  men. 

With  hearts  and  passions  cold  ; 
Would  you  scorn  your  own  grey  fathers,  then. 

Because  they  have  grown  old  ? 
Ye  look  on  them  with  a  reverent  look. 

Though  bent  and  aged  now. 
And  read,  as  ye  would  read  a  book. 

The  wisdom  on  each  brow. 

<<  Do  not  those  reverend  parents  teach 

That  we  must  pass  away  ? 
And  may  not  we  such  lessons  preach, 

Of  slow  but  sure  decay  ? 
When  the  flattering  Spring  winds  wander  by 

These  fair  voung  leaves  and  flowers. 
We  tell  them  with  alow  deep  siffh. 

Their  fate  most  be  as  our$/* 
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IX.— TO   THE   GREEK  ISLE   FA&EWELL. 

To  the  Green  Isle  farewell  I 

Its  rocks,  its  lakes,  its  mountains. 
Its  little  vales  where  fairies  dwell. 

Its  brightljr-gushing  fountwns. 
A  few  hours  more.  Green  Isle,  and  then 

I  quit  thy  beauteous  shore. 
And  oh  I  mine  eyes  may  long  in  vain 

To  see  thy  fields  once  more  I 

To  the  citjr  bright  farewell  I 

She  sits  b^ide  the  river. 
As  if  called  up  by  some  deep  spell. 

And  planted  there  for  ever. 
A  few  hours  more,  I  shall  be  passed, 

And  who  shall  say  my  feet 
Again  shall  roam  the  city  vast, 

And  trace  each  well-known  street  ? 

To  the  kind  hearts  farewell  I 

Alas  I  this  night  will  prove  me. 
Snatched  from  the  joys  that  dwell 

Amidst  those  hearts  that  love  me ; 
And  I  shall  watch  the  cold  blue  sea. 

But  who  will  then  be  near  me  ? 
And  I  shall  weep,  but  whose  will  be 

The  spell  of  love  to  cheer  me  ? 

Farewell !  I  have  no  word 

Wherein  to  name  this  feeling ; 
Sadly^y  heart  is  stirred 

Beyond  the  lip's  revealing. 
But  you,  dear  friends,  can  surely  guess 

All  that  my  soul  would  tell. 
And  fancy  all  the  thoughts  that  press 

Around  that  word  <«  farewell  1" 


X. — THE   BRIDEGROOM   TO   HIS  BRIDE. 

Four  years  ago,  dear  love  1 
And  we  were  strangers ;  in  a  dbtant  land 

Long  had  it  been  my  lonely  lot  to  rove  ; 
And  I  had  never  touched  that  gentle  hand. 
Or  looked  into  the  lustre  of  those  eyes, 
Or  heard  that  voice  of  lovely  melodies. 
Winning  its  way  unto  the  lbtener*s  heart. 
And  gladdening  it,  as  a  firesh  stream  doth  part 
The  grass  and  flowers,  and  beautifies  its  road 
With  fresher  hues,  by  its  sweet  tides  bestowed. 
Then  I  had  never  heard  that  name  of  thine. 
Which  on  this  blessed  day  hath  merged  in  mine  t 

Three  years  ago,  mine  own 
And  we  had  met — 'twas  but  acquaintanceship  ; 
There  was  no  tremor  in  the  courteous  tone 
Which,  greetuag  thee,  flpwed  freely  to  my  lip 
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At  each  new  interview.     Thy  beaaty  seemed 

indeed  the  yery  vision  I  had  dreamed 
Of  woman*8  loveliest  form  ;  but  that  it  shrined 
So  bright  a  gem,  so  true  and  pure  a  mind^ 
I  did  not  early  learn  ;  for  thou  art  one 
Whose  gentle,  kindly  actions  ever  shun 
The  glare  of  day.     I  knew  not  then  the  power 
That  seems  thy  richest  gift  at  this  blest  hour. 

Another  year  went  by. 
And  we  vt  eve  friends ! — **  dear  friends  *'  we  called  each  other— 

We  said  our  bosoms  throbbed  in  sympathy. 
That  we  were  like  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Ah  I  but  do  brothers*  hearts  thrill  through  each  chord, 

At  a  dear  sister's  smile  or  gracious  word  ? 
Do  sisters  blush,  and  strive  the  blush  to  hide. 
When  a  fond  brother  lingers  at  their  side  ? 
Do  friends,  and  nothing  more,  shrink  from  surmise,] 
And  dread  to  meet  the  keen  world's  scrutinies. 
And  tremble  with  a  vague  and  groundless  shame. 
And  start  when  each  doth  hear  the  other's  name  ? 

One  little  year  ago. 
And  we  were  lovers — lovers  pledged  and  vowed— 

The  unsealed  fountains  of  our  hearts  might  flow ; 
Our  summer  happiness  had  scarce  a  cloud. 

We  smiled  to  think  upon  the  dubious  past, 

How  could  so  long  our  self-delusion  last  ? 
We  laughed  at  our  own  fears,  whose  dim  array 
One  spoken  word  of  Love  had  put  away. 
In  love's  full  blessed  confidence  we  talked. 
We  heeded  not  who  watched  us  as  we  walked  ; 
And  day  by  day  hath  that  affection  grown. 
Until  this  happy  morn  that  makes  us  one. 

Beloved !  *tis  the  day. 
The  summer  day,  to  which  our  hearts  have  turned, ' 

As  to  a  haven  that  before  them  lay, 
A  haven  dim  and  distantly  discerned. 

Now  we  have  reached  it,  and  our  onward  gaze 

Must  henceforth  be  beyond  earth's  fleeting  days. 
Unto  a  better  home,  when  having  loved 
One  more  than  e'en  each  other — having  proved 
Faithfiil  to  Him,  and  faithful  to  the  vow 
That  in  our  hearts  is  echoing  even  now. 
We  two  shall  dwell  His  glorious  throne  before. 
With  souls,  not  hounds  but  blended  evermore. 


XI. — A  SCENE  FROM   REAL   LIFE. 

'Twas  a  Summer  day,  and  far  on  high 
Sailed  the  fleecy  clouds  in  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
The  rose  had  put  forth  her  tender  leaves. 
Rich  in  the  glow  which  the  sunshine  weaves ; 
And  all  sweet  flowers  were  blooming  round. 
And  in  the  boughs  was  a  whispering  sound. 
The  wind  swept  by  with  perfume  laden. 
It  kissed  the  brow  of  a  dying  maiden. 
It  lifted  the  veil  from  her  burning  cheek. 
It  sent  a  thrill  o*er  her  lips  so  meek» 
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Knf  helpless  amidst  that  freshening  air. 
Prisoned  she  sate  in  her  garden  chair. 
Oh  I  woe  for  the  rose  in  that  lovely  face. 
Woe  for  that  hand  with  its  delicate  grace. 
Look  on  her  brow,  and  at  once  'twas  kno 
What  foe  had  marked  her  for  his  own. 
Hear  her  low  voice — see  her  lips  apart. 
Forced  by  the  hurried  throb  of  her  heart ; 
And  ye  saw  at  once  what  fell  Decay 
Was  stealing  the  spring  of  her  life  away. 

I  had  turned  away,  my  tears  to  hide. 
She  called  me  softly  to  her  side. 
Can  I  forget  her  deep  dark  eye. 
Raised  to  the  blue  untroubled  sky. 
Then  turned  plaintivelv  on  mine. 
With  a  lustre  half  divme  ? 
Then  she  spoke,  "  Oh  I  saw  you  e'er 
Summer  sky  so  blue  and  fair  ?" 
Then  in  accent  low  and  fond — 
"  To  think  what  lies  that  sky  beyond  ; 
To  think  that  there  we  all  must  meet 
The  Saviour  on  the  judgment-seat  1'* 
On  her  face  a  cloud  I  saw, 
A  momentary,  holy  awe ; 
But  it  was  not  fear  that  laid 
On  her  gentle  brow  that  shade. 
Well  she  knew  her  faith  secure 
On  a  rock  well  tried  and  sure  ; 
'Twas  the  natural  shrinking  back 
Of  our  nature  from  the  track 
Yet  untried.     Now  is  she  gone 
Safe  before  the  Eternal  Throne ; 
Yet  when  the  Heaven  is  blue  and  clear. 
Her  low  sweet  voice  is  in  mine  ear  ; 
And  I  think  of  that  clear  eye. 
Whose  soul  now  shines  beyond  the  sky. 


XII.— TO   DEATH. 

Conqueror,  and  friend,  and  foe ! 
Thou  who  hast  ruled  the  world  since  that  dread  hour, 
When  on  the  earth  thy  dark  and  deadly  power 

Came  linked  with  sin  and  woe. 

Thou  who  dost  crush  the  rose. 
Or  flinff  the  tall  pine  down  the  mountain  path ; 
Who  rid'st  the  tempest-cloud  in  fiery  wrath. 

Or  comest  like  twilight's  close  I 

A  thought  is  thrilling  me. 
Shadowing  my  spirit  in  its  summer  prime ; 
Oh  I  in  what  place,  what  season,  or  what  time. 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  friends  stand  weeping  by. 
Shall  a  soft  sleep  mine  eyelids  gently  press. 
And  shall  my  spirit,  calm  and  terrorless. 

Pass  in  a  gentle  sigh  ? 
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Or  shall  the  anguished  sob 
And  writhing  pang  my  fouling  brow  convals*  ? 
Shall  pain  and  weary  torture  bid  my  pulse 

In  struggling  weakness  throb  ? 

Or,  sadder  fate  than  this. 
Shall  I  lie  down  in  loneliness  to  die — 
No  anxious  friend,  no  kind  and  pitying  eye 

To  see  these  agonies  ? 

Shall  mine  own  land  receive 
The  wreck  of  this  poor  fi*ame,  and  o'er  my  tomb 
My  country's  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  bloom, 

And  her  green  sod  upheave  ? 

Or  shall  the  cloudless  sky 
Of  southern  climes  look  down  upon  my  grave  ; 
Shall  the  rich  orange  bloom,  or  citron  wave, 

Where  at  the  last  I  lie? 

Or  wilt  thou  come^  O  Death  ! 
In  mantling  flames,  and  in  thy  wild  embrace 
Crush  me  to  ashes,  that  shall  have  their  place 

But  on  the  wild  wind's  breatn  ? 

Or  in  the  stormy  sea, 
Down  'midst  the  sounding  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Shall  the  cold  sea-flowers  bloom,  and  watch  my  sleep — 

Where  shall  I  meet  with  thee  ? 

Shall  age  have  stamped  my  brow. 
And  cast  its  fllm  upon  my  sunken  eye  ? 
Nay — didst  thou  laugh  that  moment  scornfully  ? 

Death  I  art  thou  near  me  now  ? 

It  may  be  but  the  thrill 
Of  natural  fear,  that  this  weak  spirit  dims 
To  think  how  soon  these  sentient  moving  limbs 

An  early  grave  may  fill. 

Yet  come  thou  when  thou  may'st, 
Thou  canst  not  touch  me,  save  by  His  command 
Who  holdeth  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

The  wild  sea's  tameless  waste. 

With  One  thou  once  did  meet. 
Who  light  upon  thy  darkness  did  confer. 
What  art  thou  now  ? — a  conquered  Conqueror — 

Thy  victory  was  defeat 

Through  Him  who  died  for  me, 
I  fear  thee  not!     I  will  not  dread  thy  power — 
He  hath  prepared  me  for  the  trying  hour 

Whene'er  I  meet  with  thee. 
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GoLD»  casb,  money,  wealth — by  what- 
erer  term  designated,  thou  hast  excited 
deep,  if  not  the  very  deepest  passions 
in  this  world.  One  nninitiated  in 
the  mystery  of  the  might  and  power 
of  those  yellow  and  white  metals  would 
rarely  stand  in  utter  amazement  at  be- 
holding the  haman  emotions  clustered 
roond  them — the  eager  desires — the 
fiery  wishes — the  hopes — the  long  hopes 
winding  on  through  years  without  ever 
tiring — the  misery — the  meanness — the 
gailt — the  toil  of  body — the  waste  of 
health — the  grinding  down  of  mind — 
the  ruin  of  happiness — the  tears — the 
sofferings — the  death — the  love  of  mo- 
ney has  wrotight  all;  yet  the  picture  has 
it) bright  points,  too:  who  will  deny  the 
good  money  has  wrought — the  hap- 
piness it  has  made. 

Ambition  has  votaries  and  slaves. 
Strong  minds  and  energies  strive  to 
rise  above  their  fellows  ;  ambitious 
Bonapartes  to  rule  the  world — ambi- 
tious belles  to  reign  first  and  finest  in 
ball-rooms ;  the  feeling  is  the  same, 
and  the  objects  not  so  widely  apart 
either.  But  as  years  have  carried  the 
energies  slowly  and  surely  away,  am- 
bition has  gone  with  them  impercep- 
tibly, and  the  old  man,  or  the  old 
woman,  whose  eager  wishes  have  once 
been  to  rise,  whether  they  gained  their 
aim  or  not,  have  do2ed  dreamily  at 
last  in  easy  chairs,  with  their  bald 
beads  and  toothless  gums,  and  forgot 
to  care  who  got  up,  or  who  went  down 
in  life.  When  does  ever  the  real  lover 
of  gold  forget  his  passion? — does  it 
not  live  on  and  on  till  his  latest 
minute  of  breath?  Gold — the  hand 
stiffening  for  the  grave  can  expand  to 
clutch  it.  Gold — the  eye  closing  on 
all  the  world,  can  open  again  feebly 
when  it  is  mentioned.  Love,  happy 
love,  is  a  new  and  beautiful  light  of 
heaven,  that  glitters  on  life  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  or  in  some  cases  to 
forty,  or  in  some  very  rare  cases  to 
even  fifty.  There  is  a  happiness  in 
it  above  this  world,  but  it  is  the  most 
transient  thing,  it  dies  we  do  not  know 
how  ;  we  get  old,  and  the  blood  begins 
to  flow  laxufuidly,  then  when  love  is 
moirt  needed  we  cannot  have  it ;  we 


cannot  even,  though  we  should  try  onr 
best,  love  as  we  did  in  our  early  days. 
Disappointed  love — many  graves  with 
early  dates  on  the  tombstones — many 
broken  constitutions,  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  heart,  gray  hairs  in  the  best 
days  of  life,  and  spirits  weighed  down 
to  rise  no  more — hundreds  of  the  sad- 
dest of  all  sights  humanity  can  wit- 
ness— lunatics  in  mad-houses — show 
the  force  of  disappointed  love ;  but  it 
has  been  conquered  over  and  over,  and 
will  be  so  again.  Those  who  have 
once  placed  their  hands  on  their  hearts, 
and  wished  bitterly  to  die,  and  forget 
their  miserable  human  love,  have  lived 
to  become  jolly,  and,  perhaps,  corpn- 
lent  in  middle  age,  and  have  sat, 
and  laughed,  and  wondered  as  they 
looked  back  on  the  wretched  spectacle 
of  themselves  on  a  former  day — all 
love,  hopelessness,  leanness,  and  loath- 
ing of  life.  The  love  of  him  who 
doats  on  gold  never  fades,  and  never 
makes  him  sorrowful ;  no,  it  is  happi- 
ness, deep  strong  happiness,  to  see 
shining  heaps  of  treasure  rising  up 
around  him,  to  know  that  his  exertions 
are  sure  to  make  more  and  more  of 
what  he  idolizes.  What  eyes  glitter 
like  the  rays  of  the  precious  ore?— 
what  voice'  of  fame  from  the  lips  of 
the  whole  united  wofld,  could  touch 
his  heart  like  the  mute  looks  of  hit 
heaps  of  money  ?  He  knows  well 
that  money  could  buy  the  world,  and 
make  him  omnipotent.  This  passion 
shuts  out  all  the  other  strongest  pai- 
sions  of  nature,  or  they  are  all  merged 
in  it. 

The  miser — he  is  thought  to  be  the 
genuine  lover  of  gold  ;  he  has,  it  may 
be,  commenced  life  without  a  guinea, 
or  perhaps  without  a  shilling,  and  ffold 
is  his  one,  only,  early  and  late  passion ; 
he  has  worn  body  and  mind  away  in 
gaining  it ;  it  makes  his  world,  and  he 
cannot  dream  of  heaven  except  as  a 
golden  region.  There  are  many  mo- 
difications of  this  extreme  idolatry ; 
there  are  young  hearts  able  and  willing 
to  relish  many  pleasures,  which  yet 
throb  for  money — ay,  and  yeiirn  and 
pine. 

Is  there  a  bright  eye  in  the  whoto 
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world  that  will  not  now  grow  brighter 
and  happier  still  at  the  sight  of  gold  ? 
And  why  not  ?  Cannot  money  allevi- 
ate pain.  Give  money  to  a  wounded 
spirit,  and  what  good  is  it?  Yed>  it 
is  of  use ;  it  can  carry  us  from  the 
scene  of  pain  ;  it  can  take  us  over  the 
world,  and  if  there  is  a  cure  in  it,  it 
can  obtain  it  for  us.  Place  money, 
heaps  of  it,  under  an  aching  head ; 
well,  it  can  do  much,  it  can  procure 
the  best  medical  skill,  and  if  we  do 
not  recover,  we  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  we  have  done  our  utmost, 
and  this  is  a  rare  comfort  in  all  cases. 
Who  will  deny  that  money,  as  the 
world  stands,  can  procure  a  large 
quantity  of  happiness ;  but  a  still 
greater  certainty  is  it,  that  money 
makes  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
misery — the  love  of  money  I  should 
have  said.  It  was  spoken  solemnly  by 
one  who  could  not  err,  many  centuries 
ago,  that  **  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil."  1  have  a  piece  of 
gold,  which  seems  to  have  been  some 
time  in  circulation,  in  my  hand  just 
now.  I  think  I  hear  sighs  wafting 
around  it ;  I  think  1  hear  broken  oaths> 


and  falsehoods,  and  execrations ;  I 
think  I  see  tears  on  it ;  I  think  I  see 
blood  ; — oh,  how  many  human  emo- 
tions has  it  witnessed ! 

In  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  life, 
and  some  experience  of  the  world,  I 
have  seen  the  love  of  money  manifested 
in  many  shapes.  It  is  strange,  but 
though  I  have  observed  keenly  all  pas- 
sions, I  have  had  none  so  impressed  on 
me  as  this. 

What  strange  scenes  are  pictured 
in  my  memory:  you  would  tell  me 
they  were  pictures  were  I  to  exhibit 
them  to  you — if  I  were  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  most  surprising  deeds  I  have 
seen  done  for  gold. 

The  following  narrative  has  nothing 
striking  in  it ;  but  I  relate  it  because 
it  interested  me  deeply  in  my  young 
days — now  a  number  of  years  ago, 
alas ! — and  one  of  my  early  friends 
was  too  sadly  connected  with  it  for  me 
to  forget  it  soon.  I  might  relate  it 
in  my  own  person,  but  I  am  a  painter, 
if  not  by  trade,  at  least  in  nature,  and 
all  the  feelings  and  actions  I  see  seem 
but  a  kind  of  moral  picture-gallery  to 


THE   TREASDRE-BOX. 


An  old  man  and  a  young  man  entered 
a  small  room — a  bed-room  in  an|upper 
story  of  an  old  house,  in  the  northern 
Irish  city  of  Londonderry,  well  known 
for  its  walls,  and  its  Walker,  and  its 
Lundy,  and  its  siege.  The  old  man 
had  a  peculiar  sneer  on  his  very 
lean  unprepossessing  lips,  and  his  eyes, 
which  barely  glimmered  perceptibly 
from  beneath  massy  eyebrows,  were 
fiery  and  excited,  and  rather  malicious. 
He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  his 
figure  and  face  had  no  pretensions  to 
flesh  or  fatness ;  but  skin  was  there  in 
great  quantities,  very  much  carved  up 
in  wrinkles,  and  very  yellow.  His  dress 
was  of  an  antique  fashion  ;  his  old 
black  coat  had  been  fabricated  by  some 
long-forgotten  tailor,  in  a  mode  which 
very  good  memories  had  almost  lost 
the  date  of.  This  was  Luke  Maxwell, 
a  nabob.  He  had  left  Derry  very 
young  and  poor,  and  had  returned  to 
it,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  rich,  and  loving  riches  more 
than  the  heart  in  his  body. 

Robert  Irving,  the  young  man  who 
accompanied  him,  was  ft  distant  rela- 


tion,  a  fourth  or  fifth  cousin.  He 
was  poor ;  the  curse  of  never  pros- 
pering in  any  business  seemed  on  him, 
for  he  had  tried  many  pursuits,  but 
without  success  ;  and  at  this  period  he 
was  almost  penniless,  and  had  small 
prospects  of  bettering  his  condition. 
He  was  a  handsome  person,  both  in 
face  and  figure,  and  had  talents  of  no 
mean  description  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing unhinged,  out  of  joint  in  his 
mind,  I  should  think,  though  it  was 
not  suspected  by  those  who  saw  his 
usually  gay,  though  strikingly  pale 
face  ;  and  his  conversation,  which  was 
easy  and  playful,  and  often  witty,  would 
have  been  far  from  causing  people  to 
form  such  surmises ;  but  I  knew  him 
more  intimately.  He  had  suffered 
acute  mental  misery,  and  deep  grief, 
which  strengthens  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  some,  had  certainly 
weakened  his. 

"  Come  along  here,  Robert  Irving, 
and  ril  show  you  what  you  could 
never  gain — never — never — you  are  a 
ne'er-do-well,  Robert  Irving." 

Robert's  face,  which  had  been  per- 
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fectly  bloodless  previously,  flushed  a 
painful  hectic  hue  at  this,  and  his  dark 
eyes  dilated  and  sparkled  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  but  he  made  no 
answer. 

"  And  you  love  Rose,  you  say." 
The  old  man  chuckled  at  a  vast  rate, 
and  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  laughter 
merely  rattled  unnaturally  and  un- 
pleasantly in  his  throat,  \*ithout  com- 
ing honestly  forth  into  the  world. 

"  You  love  Ros3.  Well,  well,  Ro- 
bert Irving.  I  know  Rose  Maxwell 
isn't  handsome — I  know  that,  though 
she's  my  brother  Henry  s  daughter  ; 
he  was  handsome,  and  never  had  a 
guinea,  and  never  could  get  one,  like 
yourself,  and  died  little  better  than  a 
beggar  ; — I  know  Rose  isn't  hand- 
some, though  it*s  thirty-six  years  since 
I  thought  much  whether  a  woman  was 
handsome  or  not — one  thing's  hand- 
some, and  you'll  never  have  that,  Ro- 
bert Irving — you'll  never  know  the 
beauty  and  the  blessedness  of  money, 
Robert  Irving."    . 

The  old  man  was  standing  before  a 
little  ancient  strong  oak  cabinet,  which 
was  placed  80  close  to  the  bed,  that  the 
curtains  fell  partially  over  it.  He 
crossed  his  hands  formdlly,  and  with 
something  of  grotesque  pride,  over 
his  breast,  and  drew  himself  up,  or 
tried  to  straight  himself ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  getting  rid  of  a  stoop 
"which  had  been  the  growth  of  two 
dozen  years. 

"  I  know  what  you'd  marry  Rose 
for,  and  so  might  Rose,  but  she's  in- 
nocent— a  good  girl,  and  deserves 
better  than  a  man  without  an  ouuce  of 
gold,  or  silver  either,  maybe — you'd 
marry  her  for  the  sake  of  me,  Robert 
Irving ;  I  can't  live  for  ever,  and 
when  I  die,  I  can't  carry  my  money 
with  me— isn't  that  it  ?  Well,  if  it 
was  the  will  of  God  that  I  might  take 
this  one  box  with  me,  or  even  two  of 
the  large  diamonds — but  after  all,  hea- 
ven is  made  of  gold,  the  Revelations 
say ;  the  new  Jerusalem  will  be  all 
gold  and  jewels — aye,  when  I  think  of 
that,  I  know  heaven  will  be  heaven," 
His  head  fell  on  his  breast,  and  his 
figure  assumed  its  usual  bending  fee- 
bleness of  look,  he  soliloquized  in  bro- 
ken low  whispers. 

Young  Irving  indignantly  denied 
that  he  wished  to  marry  Rose  Max- 
well for  money ;  his  eyes  glanced  with 
a  Bodden  fierceness^  betraying  a  nature 


of  deep,  and  perhaps  deadly  resolve, 
and  his  face  became  blanched  with 
the  white  hue  of  the  bitterest  emo- 
tions. It  was  all  lost  on  the  old 
man ;  he  did  not  hear,  apparently,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  observe. 

/'  What  am  I  here  for,  Mr.  Max- 
well ? — what  mummery  are  you  going 
to  entertain  me  with  ? — some  more  of 
your  insolence  concerning  my  poverty, 
as  if  I  had  not  struggled  to  the  waste 
of  body  and  mind  for  riches — you 
know  1  have — 1  shall  go — ^you  are  mv 
relation ;  but  I  shall  only  meet  with 
cruelty  and  sneers  from  you :  if  you 
were  to  live  much  longer  you  might — 
but  no,  you  will  be  dead  before  I  can 
ever  succeed."  He  was  moving  hastily 
towards  the  door,  which  the  old  man 
had  closed  carefully  ,and  bolted  inside. 

"  Come  back,"  shouted  Luke  Max- 
well, starting  suddenly  from  his  medi- 
tations— "  come  here — I  must  show 
you  something  that  I  want  to  rouse 
your  ambition,  if  you  have  any  in  you : 
be  cool,  young  man — be  composed 
and  calculating,  if  you  wish  to  be  as 
rich  as  I  am."  He  gazed  steadily  and 
still  si^eeringly  on  Irving's  agitated 
face. 

He  seized  his  arm  and  drew  him 
close  to  the  side  of  the  cabinet.  He 
drew  out  a  thin,  but  strong  and  beau- 
tifully wrought  gold  chain,  which  hung 
round  his  neck,  but  was  so  disposed  as 
to  be  entirely  hid  from  observation : 
two  keys  were  appended  to  it.  He 
held  the  glittering  chain  up  in  his  fin- 
gers for  a  moment,  and  his  eyes,  so  old 
and  hollow  on  all  other  occasions,  ac- 
tually  seemed  to  grow  round,  and  full, 
and  bright,  like  youth  again,  with  the 
intensity  of  the  feelings  of  delight  that 
possessed  him.  He  solemnly,  as  a 
worshipper  would  approach  his  idol, 
unlocked  with  the  larger  key  the  cabi- 
net. A  very  plain  deal  box,  painted 
black,  and  of  a  moderate  portable 
size,  was  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Ir- 
ving wondered :  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  this  box  before,  and  he  was 
surprised  at  its  outwardly  unpretend- 
ing appearance — no  fine  polished  fo- 
reign wood,  inlaid  with  gold  or  pearly 
as  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the 
treasure-box  of  an  Indian  nabob,  but 
a  common  article,  of  the  commonest 
wood,  apparently,  and  very  ill  painted. 
The  old  man  put  the  smaller  key 
in  the  lock  of  the  box,  then  he  paused, 
and  pressed  his  hand  on  the  lid,  and 
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patted  it  with  a  ibndneM  of  affeotloD* 
that  had  it  bean  bis  ofaild->he  was  ao 
old  bachelor— had  it  been  his  first- 
born, only  child,  he  would  certainly 
not  hare  manifested. 

**  I  made  it  myself,  Robert  Ir? ing-* 
look,  man,  I  made  that  box  myself.  . 

Robert  did  not  wonder  at  it ;  he 
eonld  see  no  great  mechanical  genius 
in  it ;  it  was  roughly,  though  strongly 
put  together. 

"  I  made  it  thirty-seven  years  ago : 
the  first  money  I  ever  earned  was  put 
in  it.  There  was  a  time,  Robert  Ir- 
ving, when  all  I  had  to  put  in  it  was 
five  shillings — five  shillings.  I  was  as 
ill  off  as  you  then ;  but  I  vowed  to 
make  money,  and  I  did.  You'll  never 
be  a  rich  man,  Robert ;  you  couldn't ; 
you  hav*n't  the  pluck — the  mind,  I 
should  say,  in  ye :  youVe  a  ne'er-do- 
weel.**  At  every  word  of  this,|  rage 
and  bitterness  rose  up  in  younj^  Ir- 
Ting*s  soul  and  eyes,  but  he  was  silent 

The  old  man  turned  the  key  slowly, 
and  with  a  solemn  hand,  and  with 
much  deep  feeling,  if  not  awe,  in  his 
manner,  slowly — mysteriously  laid  back 
the  lid.  Gold — gold-^glittering,  daz- 
iling  gold.  Arranged  fantastically,  but 
so  as  to  produce  a  dazzling  effect, 
were  a  considerable  number  of  all  the 
gold  coins  of  every  country  current  at 
tne  period. 

The  old  man's  thin  lips  seemed  to 
swell  with  new  life ;  his  very  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  a  rare  ruddiness; 
the  dull  meagre  blood  in  his  shrivelled 
veins  had  grown  lighter  and  richer  for 
the  moment,  as  the  glitter  of  his  gold 
rose  up  before  him.  There  was  a 
dead  pause  of  a  few  seconds. 

'^  Look  at  it,  Robert — look — look — 
what's  like  that  in  the  world? — the 
shinine — the  blessed  gold:  it  puts 
more  life  in  my  heart  every  time  I 
look  at  it,  man."  He  spoke  with 
energy,  and  with  a  fiiU,  unbroken 
voice,  unusual  to  him.  He  bent  over 
the  gold ;  his  breath  mingled  with  the 
coins ;  his  lips  rested  on  them :  then 
he  pressed  both  his  hands  on  them ; 
then  he  clasped  them  in  a  pious  man- 
ner, and  looked  up  and  thanked  God. 
He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and 
some  of  his  early  habits  clung  to  him. 

Irvine  stood  apparently  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  from  the  moment  the  gold  had 
met  his  sight.  His  eyes  glared  im- 
movably on  it.  His  lips  and  cheeks 
were  cold  and  white,  and  few  outward 


emotions  were  to  be  seen  there ;  bota 
close  observer  would  have  seen  that 
they  burned  inwards,  with  an  intensity 
approaching  to  madness. 

The  old  man,  after  some  minutes, 
removed  with  great  care  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  containing  the  gold, 
and  displayed,  ranged  in  the  bottom,  a 
quantity  of  jewels,  some  of  which 
were  of  striking  beauty  and  brilliancy. 
Irving  started  slightly  at  this  sight. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  precious 
stones,  and  he  knew  that  those  before 
him  were  genuine,  and  of  very  const* 
derable  value. 

"  They're  handsome  things,  aren't 
they,  Robert  Irving  ;  they  have  come, 
some  of  them,  from  Gofconda  itself. 
Masulipatan  was  not  far  from  that— 
Masulipatan  was  a  place  to  live  in,  be- 
sides Derry;  but  I  #as  bom  in  Derry, 
and,  please  God,  I'll  die  in  it — die 
and  leave  all  this  behind  me."  He 
muttered  the  last  words  half  solilo- 
quizingly,  and  his  under  lip,  together 
with  his  whole  head,  fell  despondingly 
again.  It  was  only  for  a  few  seconds  ; 
he  placed  the  division  containing  the 
gold  over  the  jewels,  and  again  stood 
contemplating. 

"'Tis  the  best  after  all— nothing 
glitters  like  it — nothing  lights  up  my 
very  heart  but  the  gold — the  goldP 
He  stood  in  an  ecstasy  again. 

"  Gold,  gold  1"  muttered  Irving,  slow- 
ly. ^  The  words  seemed  cleaving  to  his 
white  dry  lips,  whilst  he  eyed  the  coins 
with  a  strong  but  suppressed  eager- 
ness, as  if  he  would  draw  them  into 
his  very  soul. 

"  You  have  more  than  this — more 
than  this  box  ?"  he  inquired  hurriedly. 

*^  More  than  this  box  I  Ay,  I  have 
more  possessions  than  this  box,  surely. 
I  keep  this  to  feast  my  eyes  on — to 
look  at  every  nieht  before  I  go  to 
sleep — and  it  makes  me  sleep  sound. 
Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  brought  you 
here  for.  You  want  to  marry  my 
niece.  Rose.  Well,  go  abroad— go  to 
India — return  with  a  box  as  valuable 
as  this,  and  I'll  give  her  to  you — but 
not  till  then,  remember.  I'm  obstinate : 
never  till  then.  Before  then,  I  may 
tell  you,  she'll  be  the  wife  of  my  ne- 
nhew,  Andrew,  if  I  can  prevail  on  her. 
Look  at  it  again! — see  how  it  shmes 
— there  I  I  must  lock  it  up  now.  Go 
to  India,  or  anywhere,  and  make  gold, 
like  this.  Master  Robert  Irving." 

He  locked  the  box  and  the  cabinets 
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and  put  the  chain  and  keys  out  of  sight 
in  his  bosom. 

•*  This  is  your  settled  resolution — 
yon  reject  me  now  peremptorily  ?** 

Irving  made  the  inquiry  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice,  but  some  desperate  pur- 
pose was  in  his  keen,  gloomy  eyes. 

"  Ay,  peremptorily,  Mr.  Irving," 
answered  Luke,  with  a  sneer,  and  a 
slight  glance  of  malice. 

**  You  will  give  me  no  assistance  in 
gaining  a  fortune.  You  are  my  rela- 
tive— assist  me." 

"  Assist  you,  peremptory  young  sir  ! 
Who  assisted  me  ?  I  left  Ireland  with 
one  guinea  in  my  pocket.  I  will  give 
you  that.  Come,  1  am  charitable. 
One  guinea,  Mr.  Irving."  He  drew 
tn  aged,  greasy  purse  from  his  pocket. 

Irving  gave  him  one  look  of  bitter- 
ness and  anger — a  look  to  be  remem- 
bered— but  it  was  lost  on  the  old  man. 
He  was  too  stolid  to  be  disturbed  by 
looks.  Irving  opened  the  door,  and 
instantly  left  the  room,  without  speak- 
ing another  word. 


In  a  small  dark  parlour  on  the 
ffround  floor,  Robert  Irving  was  seated 
beside  a  young  girl,  who  was  weeping, 
in  the  suppressed  but  convulsed  man- 
ner, which  tells  of  the  most  over- 
whelming emotion.  This  was  Rose 
Maxwell.  She  was  young,  dark-haired, 
and  dark-complexioned,  with  features 
which  were  rather  pretty  than  other* 
wise  when  she  was  smiling  and  happy, 
but  when  she  was  miserable,  as  in  the 
present  case,  little  beauty  was  to  be 
seen  in  her  countenance. 

She  had  wept  for  the  last  half  hour 
almost  unceasingly.  She  seized  Ro- 
bert's hand  now,  and  pressing  her  brow 
on  it  convulsively,  another  burst  of 
tears  came  from  her  already  inflamed, 
swollen  eyes. 

"  I  must  go,  Rose.  If  you  do  not 
consent.  Heave  you  immediately.  You 
will  never  see  me  again  in  this  world— 
neter  I  We  must  meet  no  more.  Rose, 
this  is  your  doing." 

He  gazed  on  her  with  a  soft,  seduc- 
tive, mournful  tenderness,  yet  one  un- 
interested in  the  matter  might  have 
seen  that  his  love,  or  his  passions, 
were  not  touched  so  much  as  his  pity. 
He  knew  that  the  poor  girl  loved 
him. 

**  Leave  me  I  Robert,  Robert,  take 
me  with  yon.     Forget  that  box  of  gold 


about  which  you  have  rived  to  muoh. 
Robert,  Robert,  forget  it  We  eoald 
never  be  happy,  even  in  love,  were  we 
to — to — steal." 

The  last  word  was  inarticulate  ;  the 
hid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

'<  So,  Rose,  you  do  not  love  me 
enough  for  this ;  no,  you  do  not  |  and 
yet  it  is  love  for  you — yes,  the  deepest, 
most  devoted  love — makes  me  do  it* 
How  could  I  marry  you,  and  take  yon 
from  a  comfortable  house,  to  starva- 
tion— to  my  own  hard  fate  ?  Rose^ 
let  us  reason  this  matter  calmly.  Rose^ 
my  own  love,  look  dispassionately  on 
the  case,  and  divest  yourself  of  the 
bugbear  prejudices  vou  attach  to  such 
words  as  *  Healing, 

He  wound  hb  arm  around  her  neek  ( 
he  bent  his  head  over  her ;  his  deept 
and  mournful,  but  tender  eyes,  carried 
deeper  persuasion  into  her  soul  thaa 
his  words,  though  he  spoke  speciousl/ 
and  eloquently.  It  was  a  dangeroof 
situation  for  one  who  loved  intensely  { 
one  whose  whole  thoughts,  whose  en* 
tire  mind,  with  her  feelings,  had  all  been 
given  up  to  him.  He  argued  long  and 
earnestly.  Her  uncle  knew  that  they 
loved  fondly,  yet  he  had  sternly  refused 
his  consent  to  their  marriage,  he  had 
forbid  him,  Irving,  the  house.  It  was 
in  his  absence  they  were  together  now* 
What  right  had  he  to  break  the 
strongest  law  of  nature,  and  separate 
two  hearts  destiny  had  made  one  al* 
ready  ?  urged  love,  and  Rose  listened 
and  wavered.  Again,  her  uncle  was 
rich,  immensely  rich ;  no  one  knew  the 
extent  of  his  possessions  ;  his  nieoe  was 
one  of  the  heirs,  and  would  be  certain 
of  a  considerable  part  at  his  death. 
Why  not  give  it  now  ?  Why,  if  not 
given  to  her  now,  take  it  ?  But  it  was 
only  as  a  kind  of  loan  he,  Irvinff^  would 
take  what  he  coveted  now.  He  would 
enter  into  trade  with  this  capital  in 
some  foreign  country,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  transmit  the  whole  sum  to  the 
old  man  again.  He  was  sure  he  would 
prosper  now,  at  last.  Again,  it  was  a 
test  of  her  love,  this  that  ne  required. 
Love,  deep,  true  love,  made  light  <^ 
such  difficulties.  It  was  no  love,  if  it 
would  not  dare  so  much.  This  caused 
Rose's  bosom  to  heave,  as  if  the  con- 
vulsion of  her  feelings  would  rend  it 
asunder. 

Irving  spoke  sometimes  with  «n  im- 
petuosity approaching  to  frensy,  and 
Rose  shrunk  in  terror  flrom  the  born* 
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io^  glitter  of  hb  fierce  eyes ;  then 
again  he  was  softy  and  entreated  and 
begged^  and  bis  voice  was  plaintive, 
and  his  eyes  were  liquid,  and  he  sighed 
as  if  there  was  even  despair  in  his 
breast.  She  could  not  bear  this ;  she 
•oftened ;  but  the  truth  was,  her  love 
was  so  intense,  that  it  overpowered  all 
other  considerations.  She  had  good 
dispositions,  and  her  moral  feelings 
were  strong;  but  love — the  most  piti- 
fully strong  love,  overwhelmed  all ; — 
the  other  powers  of  her  nature  had 
become  subservient  to  it. 

"  Then  Rose,  my  own  Rose,  now 
I  believe  you  love  me." 

He  pressed  her  lips  fondly,  but  the 
triumph  on  his  brow  showed  that  other 
feelings  than  love  occupied  him. 

**  How  will  my  poor  uncle  live  when 
be  loses  this  box  of  treasure  ?"  sighed 
Rose,  weeping  again. 

*'  The  treasure-box  I  Yes ;  the  bright 
gold  and  the  jewels — the  glittering, 
glittering  gold  I  My  God,  how  it 
glittered !  All  last  night  the  rays  of 
that  gold  burned  before  my  face  as  if 
I  was  scorched  bv  some  great  fire ;  but 
it  was  blissful— blissful  1** 

He  had  withdrawn  his  arm  from  the 
gurrs  neck.  He  leant  away  from  her, 
and  spoke  wildly  and  energetically,  as 
if  he  had  forgot  her  presence.  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  from  her  re- 
called hb  attention.  He  seemed 
ashamed,  and  apologized ;  and  then  a 
aeries  of  blandishments  followed ;  and 
the  poor  girl  was  again  the  slave  of 
whatever  he  wbhed. 

"  A  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  the 
ale  he  drinks  at  supper  to-night.  Rose, 
will  be  necessary,  and  then  I  can  get 

the  keys  and *' 

not  that  I     No,  no  I     He  might  never 

'<  Laudanum,  Robert  l^pobon  I  Oh, 
awake  r 

**  Do  you  not  hear  a  nobe  ?  There  I" 
whbpered  Robert,  grasping  her  arm, 
and  pointing  to  a  door  leading  to  a 
bed-room,  which  opened  to  the  par- 
lonr. 

<^It  is  Andrew's  room.  No,  he 
cannot  be  there ;  hb  dog,  perhaps,  has 
got  in." 

Robert  rose  and  opened  the  door, 
and  surveyed  the  room  without  enter- 
ing; but  he  could  see  no  one.  As 
Rose  had  guessed,  a  little  dog  was 
there,  and  ran  out  when  the  door  was 
opened. 

*'  Ab>  Pop:  I  knew  he  was  there. 


It  is  only   Andrew's  dog.  Pop,  Ro* 
bert." 

The  door  of  the  bed-room  had  been 
closed  again  but  a  few  minutes  by  Ro* 
bert,  when  from  behind  it,  where  it 
opened,  making  a  hidden  place  draperied 
with  part  of  the  bed- hangings,  and  vari- 
ous articles  of  dress,  suspended  ag^nst 
the  wall,  a  thin,  pale,  sorrowful  face, 
and  part  of  a  lean  little  figure  emerged. 
Andrew  Denham,  the  old  man's  ne- 
phew, emerged,  and  looked  cautiously 
around,  and  listened,  and  in  a  few  se- 
conds, as  if  conscitms  of  security,  he 
applied  hb  ear  to  the  side  of  the  door> 
and  with  eogerness  on  his  parted,  thin 
lips,  tried  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  conversation  carried  on  by  the  lo- 
vers. There  was  a  concentrated 
frown  on  his  brow,  but  hb  dark  grey 
eyes  were  indicative  of  some  deeply- 
desponding  feelings.  With  this  there 
was  a  gentleness,  a  kindly  fflow  of 
goodness  pervading  the  whole  face,and 
figure  too — if  the  figure  may  be  allowed 
to  be  expressive  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments. Andrew  Denham,  though  not 
an  admired  young  man,  was  universally 
liked,  and  praised,  and  respected. 

But  he  was  merely  liked  by  hb 
cousin  Rose,  where  he  would  fain  have 
been  loved — where  he  would,  in  some 
soft  moods,  have  given  all  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  with  all  its  walb,  and 
all  its  wealth,  and  all  its  fame — and 
all  the  province  of  Ubter,  if  not  all 
Ireland — to  be  loved  as  he  loved.  He 
was,  at  that  moment,  listening  to  the 
one  voice  that  he  prized  in  the  worlds 
giving  words,  and  still  more,  tones  of 
affection  to  his  rival.  The  deadly 
paleness  of  his  cheeks  did  not  by  any 
means  fully  show  forth  the  miserable 
bitterness  of  his  feelings.  He  had 
entered  the  room  a  short  period  pre- 
viously, and  Rose  believed  he  was 
absent  on  business. 

The  conference  of  the  lovers  con- 
tinued. Nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  and  agony  with  which  Rose 
cohtemplated  the  thoughts  of  adminis- 
tering laudanum  to  her  uncle.  With 
a  resolution  Irving  had  believed  her 
incapable  of  exerting,  she  declared  her 
fixed  intentions  of  giving  up  the  busi- 
ness, if  some  other  scheme  was  not 
devised. 

*'  My  heart  will  break — I  feel  it  is 
my  doom,  Robert — but,  even  though 
you  desert  me  thb  very  moment,  I 
cannot  administer  the  narcotic  to  mj 
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uncle—the  poor  'old  mon^  If  he  were 
nerer  to  awake,  how  could  I  live  ?** 

''  Some  other  scheme  must  be  de- 
vised, then— let  me  see — be  sleeps  with 
the  chain  and  keys  of  the  cabinet  under 
his  pillow,  you  say — he  has  no  fear  of 
thieves  either,  you  have  told  me,  un- 
like all  other  misers — if  he  were  called 
out  of  his  bed  suddenly,  by  some 
feigned  intelligence  of  importance,  he 
would  not  carry  the  chain  and  keys 
with  him,  perhaps  ?'* 

Rose  said  that,  probably,  he  might  not. 

'*  Then,  this  very  night  I  shall  try — 

the  gold" he  suppressed  with  some 

efforts  hb  maniac  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gold.  He  next  made  ar- 
rangements with  Rose  to  meet  him,  by 
the  dawn  of  the  following  morning, 
on  a  particular  part  of  the  wall,  and 
they  were  to  fly  together,  to  live  in 
love  and  happiness — that  is,  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  box  of  treasure. 

Rose  hurried  him  away — her  uncle 
would  soon  be  in,  he  rarely  staid  out 
of  doors  long.  He  had  not  walked 
twenty  yards  from  the  door,  when  the 
old  man  entered. 

^*  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose," 
muttered  Andrew,  coming  out  from 
his  hiding-place.  "  I  wonder  they  did 
not  propose  to  break  open  the  cabinet 
now,  in  broad  daylight,  but  it  is  strong, 
and  he  was  afraid :"  he  peeeped  cau- 
tiously into  the  passage,  and  then  stole 
out  of  the  house,  wihout  bemg  seen 
by  Rose. 

It  was  near  Luke  Maxwell's  usual 
hour  of  retiring  to  rest.  He  was 
seated  beside  a  blazing  Are  in  his  bed- 
room. He  indulged  in  the  luxury  of 
fires  to  some  extent,  because,  owing 
to  his  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
he  could  not  live  without  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  warmth.  He  had  just 
finbhea  a  mixture  of  rice,  his  usual 
abstemious  supper,  which  he  generally 
partook  of  immediately  before  going 
to  sleep.  Rose  was  seated  by  him. 
She  was  there  to  perform  any  little 
offices  of  love  and  attention  he  might 
require,  a  duty  which  she  performed 
from  choice,  though  it  was  a  kind  of 
necessity,  as  Luke  Maxwell  kept  a 
very  limited  household  of  servants — 
which  was  one  reason  why  he  had  the 
miiversai  repute  of  being  a  miser. 
Rose  was  silent — she  was  always  so — 
bat  now  she  was  wan,  and  sick,  it 
seemed— every  heavy  respiration  which 


passed  over  her  cold,  pinched  lips,  told 
of  the  very  excess  of  mental  suffering. 

But  Luke  was  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  He  declared  the  rice  was  ex. 
cellent,  and  that  he  could  take  more — 
two  things  he  did  not  often  say. 

"  Bring  me  ray  night-cap.  Rose— 
there — you  put  it  on  gently — if  you 
were  my  own  child,  in  place  of  my 
brother  Henry's — who  was  the  hand- 
somest of  the  family,  but  died  without 
a  piece  of  gold  in  the  world — you 
could  not  put  it  on  more  carefully. 
Rose — you'll  not  be  the  worse  off  for 
that,  girl,  if  you  would  only  marry 
Andrew."  A  convulsive  start  shook 
poor  Rose's  frame.  «*  What's  this. 
Rose?  why,  you're  a  ghost,  girl — a 
ghost,  out  and  out — I've  seen  corpses 
wer'nt  paler."  He  looked  silently  on 
her  face  for  some  minutes,  and  shook 
his  head,  as  if  in  doubt  and  wonder  ; 
his  eyes,  so  cold  and  malicious  on 
other  occasions,  showed  symptoms  of 
pity,  genuine  pity. 

*^  Love,  I  have  heard,  is  a  desperate 
thing,  especially  when  it  fastens  on  a 
young  girl's  heart — I  don*t  know — I 
never  knew  much  about  it — I  loved  my 
gold,  and  it  smiled  on  me — it  smiles 
on  me,  yet — it  looks  up  so  warmly  on 
jny  wrinkled  face — it  is  the  true  thing 
to  love  ;  ay.  Rose,  turn  round  there, 
till  I  see  you  fully — there — is  it  what 
you  call  love  gives  you  that  face,  that's 
fit  for  a  coffin  ?  I  don't  like  to  see  it 
in  my  house — if  I  thought  that  sneak- 
ing rascal,  Robert  Irving,  with  his 
insinuations — if  I  thought  you  cared 
for  him,  I  would  turn  you  out  of  my 
house — if  you  must  love,  why  can  t 
you  like  Andrew  ?  I  would  pity  you, 
if  you  loved  him — I  would,  and  have 
you  married  to  him  at  once — he's 
sensible,  and  likes  gold,  and  will  have 
it  yet  in  plenty.** 

Rose  had  bent  her  head  on  her 
bosom,  and  was  weeping.  She  thought 
she  had  wept  her  tears  all  away,  but 
there  were  some  burning  drops  yet 
left 

"  Andrew's  mother,  my  sister,  Meg 
Denham,  I  liked  her — we  used  to  cry 
together,  because  we  had  no  money — 
that's  forty — ay,  forty-five  years  ago. 
She  put  every  farthing  she  had  in  the 
world  in  that  black  box  of  mine,  when 
I  went  off  for  India — I  don't  forget 
that  to  her — she  was  sick  when  I  saw 
her  to-day — she  bn't  going  to  die,  I 
hope^-she's  only  five  years  older  than 
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me — only  five."  He  became  abstracted 
fbr  a  moment,  as  he  always  did,  when 
the  thought  of  death  occurred  to  him. 

"  I  say,  Rose,  your  aunt  Denham 
must  be  your  mother  yet  as  well  as 
your  aunt ;  and  thankful  you,  who  are 
an  orphan,  might  be  for  Retting  such 
a  mother.  When  sister  Meg  saw  that 
box  of  mine  that  I  took  away  with  me 
empty,  she  cried  for  joy  as  she  used  to 
do  for  sorrow.  There — kiss  me,  and 
go  and  sleep  yourself  better  looking." 

Rose  kissed  him  affectionately,  and 
retired  to  the  door.  She  stood  there, 
and  thought  it  might  be  the  last  time ; 
she  looked  on  his  wrinkled  face  again, 
and  thought  it  might  be  the  last  time 
she  would  see  him  for  years — perhaps 
for  ever — he  was  an  old  man  and  would 
soon  die.  She  would  have  given  much 
to  have  gone  back  and  kissed  him  again, 
but  she  could  not — a  faintness  came 
over  her — it  grew  cold  around  her 
heart — her  eyes  were  misty,  but  she 
could  not  weep — so  she  tottered  away 
to  her  own  bed-room,  and  hid  herself 
there. 

Luke  Maxwell  knelt  and  said  his 
prayers — the  very  prayers  his  mother, 
who  was  a  good  and  meek  Presbyte- 
rian— a  widow  and  in  poverty — had 
taught  him  when  he  was  a  bov.  He 
rose,  and  being  ready  prepared  for  bed, 
opened  the  cabinet,  and  then  the  black 
box,  and  again  the  bright  burnished 
gold  gleamed  up  with  all  its  own  strong 
witchery  on  his  sight.  He  knelt  beside 
it  too,  he  spread  his  arms  over  it,  he 
pressed  his  lips  on  the  hard  metal — he 
smiled — he  laughed  like  a  child  over 
what  it  loves  ;  had  it  not  been  for  the 
wrinkles  of  threescore,  the  very  aspect 
of  boyish  delight  would  have  been  there. 
Then  all  at  once  he  might  have  been 
seen  to  grow  grave — he  was  thinking 
of  his  mother — an  old  and  heart-bro- 
ken woman,  who  had  been  the  kindest 
mother ;  but  sorrow  and  poverty — 
black,  black  poverty,  had  followed  her 
all  her  life — she  had  died  years  before 
he,  Luke,  her  son,  came  home  with  his 
gold.  A  tear — or  if  not  a  tear,  the 
spirit  of  a  tear,  fell  from  Luke's  eyes 
over  his  gold  to  the  memory  of  his 
poor  mother. 

Then  he  locked  the  box,  and  the 
cabinet,  and  put  the  chain  with  the 
keys  carelessly  under  his  pillow — he 
had  little  or  no  fear  of  thieves.  jvThen 
be  wrapped  himself  round  and  round 
in  a  great  multitude  of  coverings,  and 
slept. 


He  had  not  been  sleeping  more  than 
an  hour  when  a  messenger  came  from 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Denham,  who  resided 
but  a  few  doors  oiT.  She  was  alarm- 
ingly ill — might  die  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  wished  to  have  him  with  her. 
He  rose  at  once  in  much  agitation,  for 
he  had  affections  even  for  more  than 
his  gold.  He  hastily  piled  on  a  num- 
ber of  protecting  great-coats,  and  left 
the  room,  and  unsuspiciously  left  his 
keys  behind  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Andrew 
Denham  stole  from  his  own  room  and 
proceeded  to  his  uncle's.  He  had  a 
cloak  flung  over  his  arms,  and  some* 
thing  heavy  was  evidently  concealed 
beneath  it.  He  staid  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  old  man's  bed-room.  He 
descended  to  his  own  room  unseen, 
and  deposited  what  he  had  carried  be« 
neath  the  cloak  in  a  trunk,  which  he 
locked  carefully,  and  then  left  the 
house  and  proceeded  to  his  mother's. 

Robert  Irving  had  been  seen  hover- 
ing about  the  door  for  some  time.  He 
had  seen  the  old  man  leaving  the  house, 
and  wondered  at  the  fortunate  circum- 
stances which  saved  him  the  trouble  of 
a  fictitious  story  which  he  had  invented 
for  the  occasion. 

As  he  was  advancing  to  knock,  An- 
drew Denham  came  out  of  the  house. 
This  was  fortunate  too — they  were  all 
absent.  He  entered,  and  was  met  by 
Rose,  or  what  seemed  to  him,  in  the 
excited  state  of  his  feelings,  her  spirit, 
so  white  and  ghastly  she  looked.  He 
barely  took  time  to  imprint  a  cold  kiss 
on  her  colder  lips  ;  he  ran  immediately 
to  the  old  man's  bed-room.  He  tossed 
aside  the  pillows — there  it  was,  the 
bright  gold  chain  with  the  two  keys — 
he  opened  the  cabinet  and  the  box — 
the  treasure-box  stood  there  —  he 
pressed  it  in  his  arms — how  heavy  it 
was — but  it  was  no  time  to  rejoice 
over  it  now — he  locked  the  cabinet 
again  and  without  unlocking  the  box — 
he  could  open  it  at  his  leisure — he 
placed  the  chain  carefully  under  the 
pillow  again.  There  was  exultation, 
but  there  was  more  of  madness  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  hurriedly  entered  the  outer 
hall,  in  which  Rose  still  stood,  cold 
and  hid.  Under  a  large  cloak  which 
shrouded  his  figure  he  hid  the  box-« 
clasped  it  to  his  heart. 

"  I  have  it.  Rose — the  gold — the 
gold — the  gold — 'tis  mine  now — mine 
— mine — I  am  rich  at  last — at  last,"— 
he  dragged  open  the  street  door>  aad 
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witboat  oDe  word,  or  one  look  of  love, 
or  eren  of  consdousness  of  the  yery 
eadstence  of  the  poor  girl  who  stood 
shivering  there,  he  disappeared  hastily 
into  the  street. 


T  was  seated  by  my  solitary  fireside 
that  night  alone,  as  1  was  accustomed 
to  be  then — I  was  lodged  in  a  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  near  the 
river  Foyle.  It  was  a  somewhat  stormy 
evening  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  I 
well  recollect ;  the  windows  of  my  sit- 
ting-room were  rattling  with  the  wind, 
and  I  heard  the  melancholy  dashing  of 
the  tide — the  river  was  much  swollen 
with  recent  heavy  rains.  It  was  past 
twelve  or  near  one  o'clock,  I  should 
think,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  which  beat  against  the  win- 
dows noisily,  I  heard  a  quick  knocking 
at  the  door.  There  was  an  individuia 
of  the  family  out  somewhere,  and  the 
door  was  not  locked  for  the  night, 
which  it  usually  was  before  the  hour 
mentioned.  It  was  opened  by  some 
one  keeping  vigil  like  myself,  a  thing 
which  rarely  occurred  in  the  primitive 
family  with  which  I  resided. 

I  was  extremely  surprised  when  in  a 
few  moments  Robert  Irving  entered 
my  room.  He  was  all  drenched  with 
rain,  and  his  black  hair  seemed  beat 
into  his  brow  and  eyes — his  eyes — I 
started  up  in  terror  at  their  expression. 
I  was  familiar  with  the  fearful  gleam 
of  a  maniac's  eye,  and  his  recalled  more 
than  one  look  that  I  would  willingly 
have  forgotten.  He  answered  briefly 
to  my  salutation,  but  hurriedly,  and 
like  one  possessed  with  some  thought 
to  the  forgetfulness  of  present  things, 
he  seated  himself  by  the  little  table 
which  I  had  drawn  to  the  fire.  He 
threw  aside  his  wet  cloak,  and  from 
beneath  it  he  produced  a  box  of  some 
size,  and  apparently  heavy  ;  he  placed 
it  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  singular 
degree  of  care  and  reverence  on  the 
table.  He  looked  steadily  at  it,  and 
then  at  me,  and  then  at  it  again.  I 
never  since  saw  such  a  glow  of  bright 
exultation  come  over  a  face,  as  light- 
ened his  then. 

"  I  have  found  it — won  it — it  is  mine 
at  last — mine — mine — now — mine  I" 

He  clasped  both  his  hands  on  the 
box,  and  bent  his  lips  on  it  eagerly. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  again  ex- 
«Uiiiied— 


«*  My  own — my  own  at  last  l" 

"  What  ?"  cried  I,  in  amazement— 
•'what  is  it ?- 

**  Gold— gold — gold  coin— jewels — 
all  mine — mine." 

I  begged  him  to  explain.  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  I  could  get 
him  to  give  any  lucid  explanation  of 
his  extraordinary  excitement.  At  last 
he  became  calmer,  and  spoke  with 
something  of  the  usual  quiet,  thought- 
ful eloquence  I  had  often  admired  in 
him  ;  but  there  was  a  confusion  in  the 
account  he  gave  of  his  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  the  box  of  treasure,  that 
struck  me  at  the  time,  though  I  knew 
nothing  then  of  the  circumstances  nar- 
rated above.  By  his  account  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  rich  old  East 
Indian,  Luke  Maxwell,  had  in  a  fit  of 
wonderful  good  feeling  presented  him 
with  the  box,  on  condition  that  he  was 
to  marry  his  niece  Rose. 

"  Rose,  poor  girl,  loves  me,"  conti- 
nued he — **she  loves  me  deeply  and 
faithfully  I  am  sure.  Poor  thing,  I 
should  love  her  better  than  I  do,  and  I 
must  try ;  but  that  business  of  Bessy 
Allen  spoiled  me  for  love,  I  fear." 

He  looked  mournfully  in  my  face^ 
and  grasping  my  hand,  wrung  it  with 
deep  feeling.  I  pitied  him,  for  I  knew 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  to  which 
he  alluded.  I  knew  his  mind  had 
scarcely  recovered  its  right  bent  from 
the  period  in  which  he  was  basely  de- 
ceived by  a  young  and  handsome  girl, 
Bessy  Allen,  whom  he  loved  to  mad- 
ness. Almost  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
day  on  which  she  was  to  unite  her  fate 
to  his,  she  forsook  him,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty,  and  married  a 
wealthy  rival. 

"  You,  my  friend,"  continued  Irving, 
''  know  well  that  I  had  not  once  a  pas- 
sion for  money — circumstances  have 
forced  it  on  me — I  was  so  unsuccessful 
in  gaining  it,  that  like  all  unattainable 
things,  it  gradually  magnified  itself 
into  the  one  only  good  thing  under 
heaven.  For  some  years  money  has 
been  my  mania — always  sought,  but  ne- 
ver gamed— from  the  hour  in  which 
Bessy  Allen  married  that  rich  old  man 
—  money — the  love  of  money — the 
burning,  goading  desire  for  money,  has 
all  but  maddened  me.  For  money  I 
struggled,  and  toiled,  and  made  night 
and  day  bitter  and  weary ;  but  it  was 
in  vain,  you  are  well  aware.  For  mo- 
ney I  sought  poor  Rose  Maxwell ;  but 
htr   uncle   rijected   me-«and|  with 
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sneering  inBults  and — and  so  Rose  and 
I " 

He  hesitated  and  stammered  —  I 
guessed  the  truth  of  the  case  in  that 
confusion. 

'*  Well,  I  must  look  at  mj  treasure 
now,  I  did  not  look  at  it  to-night  yet — 
I  had  it  with  me — pressed  to  my  heart, 
and  that  was  enough  ;  but  I  shall  see 
it  now,  and  you  shall  see  it  too — you 
shall  see  bright  gold  sparkling  with  a 
glory  you  never  saw  before.  All  last 
night  the  red  rays  of  this  gold  gathered 
round  and  round  me,  until  at  last  it 
was  like  a  great  fire  scorching  me, 
though  I  was  happy — Chappy — but  I 
was  in  a  fever,  I  believe.  Now,  how 
shall  I  get  it  open  ?  I  might  have  un- 
locked it,  but  I  was  in  too  great  a 
haste.     Must  I  break  it  open  ?" 

I  had  a  parcel  of  old  keys  which  I 
brought,  but  none  of  them  would  fit ; 
something  was  wrong  with  the  lock,  I 
saw  plainly.  He  forced  it  open  at  last, 
and  slowly  and  solemnlv  liud  back  the 
lid.  ^ 

"  Now  look  at  the  glitter." 

I  looked — nothing  but  pieces  of  dull 
blackish  lead  could  I  see. 

Irving's  eyes  fixed  on  them,  as  if  all 
his  life,  except  what  w  as  in  that  look, 
had  come  to  a  stand. 

"  There  is  some  mistake,"  said  I, 
looking  anxiously  on  him. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  he  seized  the 
box  and  emptied  all  its  contents  on  the 
table.  There  was  nothing  but  pieces 
of  lead,  and  fragments  of  old  wood, 
and  trumpery  bits  of  rusty  iron  1 

There  was  a  considerable  pause.  I 
never  recollect  such  a  dead,  strange 
pause.  Irving  seemed  struck  suddenly 
into  a  statue,  except  that  his  eye-balls 
protruded  most  painfully  to  me,  or  my 
fancy  magnified  matters. 

*'  Your  uncle,  or  your  Rose's  uncle, 
has  made  a  strange  blunder  here  ;  but 
he  will  set  it  all  to  rights  to-morrow," 
I  said,  laughingly. 

He  started,  and,  I  thought,  gasped 
convulsively.  I  did  not  then  know 
how  much  I  was  wounding  him  by  my 
words.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with 
dead  earnestness.  It  was  appalling; 
but  I  presently  perceived  that  his  looks 
merely  regarded  me,  and  that  his  mind 
was  otherwise  engrossed.  I  became 
afraid  of  some  evil  consequences  to  his 
already  shaken  intellect,  and  I  wished 
him  to  speak,  to  break  his  frightful 
silence.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm, 
add  addressed  him ;  but  still  there  was 


no  answer.  I  entreated  him  to  speak 
— I  shook  him — he  merely  gazed 
dreamily  on  me,  and  his  bosom  heaved 
as  if  there  was  an  earthquake  of  feeling 
in  it ;  but  no  sigh  was  audible. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Evil  One  is 
wonderful,"  muttered  he  at  last ;  "  it 
was  gold  last  night — burning  gold — 
and  lead  now — lead.  God  has  bid 
Satan  do  this,  to  punish  my  mad- 
ness." 

He  spoke  in  low  tones,  so  hollow  and 
thrilling  it  was  terrible.  I  had  always 
a  peculiar  dread  of  madness — some 
early  associations — I  know  not  why, 
but  it  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  almost  petrified  me  to  behold: 
now  it  seemed  truly  present  there  be- 
fore me. 

He  started  up.  He  paced  the  room. 
He  kept  both  hands  pressed  hard  on 
his  brow,  so  that  I  could  not  rightly 
see  his  eyes.  I  had  got  one  glimpse  of 
them  as  he  arose,  and  it  was  enough — 
the  fire  of  frenzy  was  in  them. 

"  It  is  burning — burning — the  gold 
burned  my  brain  last  night,  it  was  so 
red  and  fiery — red — red.  Is  there  no 
water  to  cool  it — take  it  from  my 
sight  ?" 

I  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  and 
entreated  him  to  drink  it.  After  some 
persuasion  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  some  new  form 
of  his  madness  came  over  him,  and  he 
allowed  the  glass  to  drop  listlessly  on 
the  floor. 

"It  weighs  me  down — that  lead — ' 
that  black  burning  lead  into  which  the 
burning  gold  changed — it  crushes  my 
brain  down — down — it  is  on  my  heart 
— the  lead,  the  cold  heavy  lead" — he 
sank  on  a  chair  as  if  utterly  exhausted. 
I  brought  a  strong  cordial  which  I 
had  found  serviceable  to  myself  in  cases 
of  mental  sufi'cring,  but  no  persuasion 
could  induce  him  to  taste  it,  he  turned 
away  with  utter  loathing.  He  rose 
in  a  few  minutes  and  paced  the  room 
again,  and  again  his  eyes — which  had 
been  weighed  down  as  if  death  sat 
on  the  lids  a  few  moments  previously — 
glared  with  furious  mania. 

"  The  burning  gold — it  has  made  a 
cinder  of  my  brain — it  has  turned  to 
red-hot  gold— it  blows  out  there — I 
hear  the  loud  winds" — (he  was  then  be- 
side the  window) — they  might  quench 
the  fire,  and  the  rain— it  will  fall  on 
my  head  and  drown  the  fire  of  the 
stolen  gold."  Before  I  even  suspected 
hb  intentions  he  had  suddenly  opened 
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the  door  of  my  room,  and  ran  out  into 
the  hall. 

I  foUowed  hastily  and  grasped  his 
arm,  just  as  he  was  opening  the  outer 
door.  To  my  vexation  I  found  that 
it  was  not  yet  fastened  securely  for 
the  night.  There  was  merely  a  bolt 
or  bar  laid  across  it,  and  Irving,  owing 
to  his  having  been  frequently  my  visi- 
tor, was  familiar  with  all  its  mysteries. 
**  Do  not  go  out  now,  Robert,  for 
God's  sake,  stay  with  me."  1  held 
him  firmly  as  I  spoke,  but  he  was 
stronger  than  me,  for  I  was  not  then 
in  firm  health,  and  the  violence  of 
his  excitement  added  to  his  natural 
vigour.  Without  speaking  one  word 
he  fiung  me  from  him  violently,  my 
head  came  in  contact  with  a  part  of 
the  stairs,  and  I  was  stunned  for  some 
seconds,  I  do  not  know  how  long. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  sprang  to  the 
door,  but  there  was  another  impedi- 
ment ;  he  had,  in  his  madness,  closed 
it  so  forcibly  after  him,  that  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  its  construction,  I 
could  not  without  a  little  delay,  get  it 
opened. 

At  last  I  got  out,  and  looked  around 
in  all  directions,  and  called  his  ^name 
loudly,  but  I  could  neither  see  him 
nor  hear  him.  It  was  a  wildly  tem- 
pestuous night ;  the  rain  had  abated, 
but  the  wind  was  strong,  almost  a 
hurricane.  I  have  had  presentiments 
often,  and  oftener  than  I  would  tell 
you,  or  rather  than  you  would  believe 
- 1  have  found  them  true.  The  impres- 
sion fixed  forcibly  on  my  mind  that 
Irving  would  destroy  himself — would 
throw  himself  into  the  river.  I  ran 
to  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  the 
place  I  thought  it  probable  he  would 
reach  first.  I  wandered  about,  I 
searched,  I  shouted  his  name,  but  the 
wind  was  sweeping  so  noisily  along 
that  he  could  not  possibly  hear  me, 
even  if  he  were  near.  The  Foyle  was 
rushing  in  to  the  shore,  dashing  and 
foaming  in  an  unusual  manner;  the 
thoroughfare  beside  me,  known  as  the 
Strand  road,  was  in  danger  of  being 
inundated  in  places.  If  Irving  had 
been  there,  he  might,  in  his  state  of 
mind  have  perished,  even  without  pre- 
meditated self-destruction,  so  unsafe 
was  the  place  to  one  too  frenzied  to 
be  on  his  guard  as  poor  Irving  was. 

I  shall  never — no,  never  till  I  enter 
another  world,  forget  the  cold,  sick 
miser  J  of  my  feelings  as  I  wandered 
up  and  down — listened  till  I  strained 


the  organs  of  hearing — listened  if  I 
could  hear  a  plunge  in  the  water—, 
stood,  and  unconsciously  questioned 
the  waves,  so  noisy  among  themselves, 
if  they  had  rolled  over  the  human 
breast — the  human  suffering  I  had  so 
lately  seen — if  their  noise  was  rejoicing 
or  mourning  for  the  mortal  creature 
who  had  flown  to  them  for  rest — then 
the  dumbness  of  the  waves  to  me  in 
my  agony  of  dread  was  fearful,  was 
galling — I  wished  that  the  flesh  and 
blood  which  blinds  the  spirit  had  fallen 
from  me,  that  I  might,  a  pure  intel- 
lectual essence,  be  able  to  pierce  the 
secrets  of  all  material  things. 

What  could  I  do  ?  I  would  have 
gone  and  got  assistance,  and  searched 
the  country,  but  there  was  still  cold 
reason  to  whisper  to  me  that  Irving 
might  not  have  been  so  desperate  as  I 
imagined — that  he  might,  in  fact,  be 
at  that  moment  safe  in  his  lodgings  in 
town.  It  was  near  the  dawn  of  the 
cold  March  morning  before  I  could 
drag  myself  from  the  river.  Then  I 
went  back  to  my  lodgings,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  might  be  there  awidting 
me,  but  it  was  a  foolish  thought.  My 
presentiment  was  true.  I  never  saw 
Robert  Irving  living  afterwards. 

Luke  Maxwell,  before  he  opened  his 
cabinet  to  drink  in  the  sight  of  gold, 
which  was  his  pleasant  opiate,  sat  for  a 
considerable  time  after  he  had  finished 
his  rice  supper,  and  wondered  and  was 
perplexed  concerning  his  niece  Rose. 
What  could  be  the  matter  with  her. 
She  had  attended  him,  she  had  walked 
about  him,  she  had  even  spoken  to 
him,  but  all  the  time  he  was  struck 
with  the  unpleasant  thought  that  it 
was  the  corpse  of  Rose  Maxwell  he 
saw.  It  was  so  ghastly — the  eyes  were 
so  deadly  half  shut — the  figure  was  so 
rig^d — was  this  his  living  neice  ? — and 
when  she  was  putting  on  his  night- 
cap her  fingers  touched  him,  and  he 
grew  sick — he  had  touched  the  hand 
of  a  corpse,  a  friend  of  his  who  had 
died  in  India,  and  Rose*s  hand  was  as  icy. 

But  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  an  inkling 
of  a  tear  had  got  into  them — no,  he 
was  sleepy.  He  took  his  keys  and 
opened  the  cabinet. 

"  Well,  am  I  growing  so  dim- 
sighted — must  I  put  on  spectacles  to 
see  it'* — he  muttered,  looking  on  the 
empty  space  where  the  black  box  had 
stood.  He  looked  again — still  vacancy. 
'*  Astonishing ,  dimness/'  muttered  he 
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onoe  more ;  he  looked  on,  bat  tbit 
time  he  put  out  his  hand  and  felt — 
nothing — be  groped  all  round — no* 
thing! 

He  would  not  admit  the  fact  into 
his  mind.  All  his  senses  told  him 
that  his  treasure-box  was  gone,  but  he 
would  not  yet  believe  it.  He  took  the 
candle  and  inspected  every  corner  of 
the  cabinet.  He  looked  under  it ;  he 
looked  under  the  bed ;  he  looked  all 
round  the  room.  He  did  this,  not  as 
if  the  box  was  really  there,  but  some- 
how as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  about.  Again  he  caused  the  blaze 
of  the  candle  to  go  through  every 
nook  of  the  cabinet,  even  where  the 
box  oould  by  no  possibility  have  stood. 
It  was  not  obtuseness  made  this  slow- 
ness of  belief,  it  was  evidently  a  strong 
feeling  of  confidence,  even  in  the  good- 
ness of  human  nature  perhaps — he  had 
never  been  a  ready  believer  in  rob- 
bery. Suddenly  his  thin  cheeks  flush- 
ed ;  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelled, 
he  ran  to  the  door,  and  out  to  the 
lobby*  crying— 

'*  Thieves ! — robbery ! — Nell — Rose 

robbery — ^robbery — he    ran    down 

stairs  and  rushed  into  the  kitchen  where 
Nelly,  the  servant-maid,  was  seated  at 
at  the  fire,  laboriously  darning  the  tat- 
tered hem  of  an  old  flannel  petticoat. 

"  My  gold ! — ^my  gold  I — I'm  rob- 
bed!  Nelly !— thieves ! — alarm    the 

town— get  out  all  Derryl — all  Derry  I 

my  gold  I — Where's  Andrew — alarm 

alir 

Nelly  started  up  in  amazement,  and 
her  flannel  petticoat  dropped  on  some 
embers. 

<'The  master8*s  road — ^wud" — she 
muttered. 

«  My  gold — ^my  gold — alarm  them 
all— fast,  fast— get  out  all  Derry- 
fast,  fast — my  gold !" 

He  ran  out  of  the  kitchen  and  up 
stairs  again  as  fast  as  his  limbs  could 
bear  him. 

Nelly  made  her  way  hastily  to  her 
young  mistress's  room,  and  proclaimed 
vehemently,  that  the  master  was  mad, 
and  robbed,  and  murdered. 

Rose  showed  no  signs  of  surprise, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  emotion. 
She  had  a  pocket  bible  in  her  hand, 
but  she  had  scarcely  been  reading,  to 
judee  from  the  extreme  length  of  the 
wick  on  the  candle.  Cold,  and  dead, 
and  immovable,  she  sat  there  as  if  she 
had  not  the  vital  strength  to  weep,  or 
groan,  or  in, any  way  exprees   the 


anguith  which  had  made  her  like  s 

statue. 

**  Where's  Master  Andrew — ooh, 
Where's  Master  Andrew?"  cried  Nelly, 
distractedly.  Rose  looked  up  in  her 
face  passively,  listlessly,  as  if  she 
was  in  a  deep  dream,  and  scarcely 
heard. 

*'  Miss  Rose,  Miss  Rose,  what  ails 
you  ?  Och,  speak.  God  help  us,  is 
it  fright  that  ails  you?  Where's 
Master  Andrew,  that  he  doesn't  come 
and  help  the  master,  who's  robbed, 
and  ruined,  and  fair  sone  ?" 

Rose  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  as 
if  it  ached  sorely  ;  then  she  seemed  to 
recollect,  and  made  an  effort  to  act  as  she 
should  naturally  have  done  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. She  spoke  ;  but  the  voice 
was  so  singularly  unearthly  in  its  tones, 
that  even  Nelly  was  frightened,  and 
thought  of  more  things  than  her  mas- 
ter's flight.  Rose  informed  her  that 
Andrew  was  with  his  mother,  who  was 
still  very  feeble,  though  now  past  dan- 
ger. The  moment  Nelly  heard  this, 
she  flew  off  to  bring  him  instantly  to 
the  house. 

Rose  walked  to  the  door  of  her 
room,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  her  uncle ;  but  when  she  thought 
of  his  sufferings,  at  that  moment  she 
became  funt ;  she  could  not  for  the 
whole  world  advance  a  single  step; 
be&ides,  her  conscience,  now  awakened 
with  a  force  that  threatened  in  a  short 
space  to  destroy  either  the  body  or 
mind,  bid  her  keep  herself,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  causes  of  his  wrongs, 
from  his  sight  Af^er  some  minutes 
she  dragged  herself  to  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  bed-rooms.  She 
seated  herself  on  the  lower  step,  in 
darkness.  It  was  well  for  her  that 
stupor  seized  her,  which  was  not  even 
dispelled  when  her  cousin  Andrew 
grasped  her  hand,  and  addressed  her 
in  a  kind  voice  ;  his  voice  had  always 
been  kind,  but  now  it  touched  her  very 
heart,  she  was  so  utterly  forlorn.  Al- 
most unconscious  of  her  destination, 
he  led  her  with  him  to  the  very  side 
of  their  uncle. 

He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  apparently 
quiet,  but  his  face — as  much  of  it  as 
they  saw — was  painfully  distorted. 
He  made  no  answer  when  Andrew 
addressed  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
writhed  and  exhibited  every  sign  of 
being  in  a  fit  of  convulsions  of  a  pe- 
culiar description,  to  whidi  he  had 
be«Q  oocasionally  subject  onoe,   but 
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which  latterly  he  thought  he  had  got 
rid  of.  The  cousins  stood  silently 
gazing  on  him.  All  the  racks — all 
the  instruments  of  torture  ever  in- 
Tented  by  cruel  human  beings  to  make 
sorrowful  humanity  suffer  still  more, 
could  not  have  more  than  equalled— if 
they  could  have  reached  the  mental 
agony  suffered  by  Rose  at  that  mo- 
menty  as  she  gazed  on  her  old  uncle's 
face.  Andrew^  who  had  studied  the 
healing  art  some  time,  with  a  view — 
which  he  had  abandoned — of  adopting 
it  as  a  profession,  was  puzzled  and 
alarmed  at  the  symptoms  of  his  uncle's 
fit :  it  was  liker  apoplexy  than  epilepsy, 
he  feared. 

**  This  is  your  work.  Rose,  "he  said, 
sternly,  with  a  peculiar  look,  which 
told  her  that  by  some  means  be  knew 
all. 

"Yes  —  I  —  have — killed  him."— 
There  was  a  pause  between  every 
word,  as  if  her  tongue  cleaved  to  the 
roof  of  her  mouth. 

«  And  Robert  Irving — he  has  flown 
—he  has  left  you  to  suffer  all.'* 

"  Yes,  Robert  Irving  has  deserted 
roe ;  the  treasure-box  was  all  he 
wanted." 

**  Base — heartless — heartless  vil- 
lain." A  smile  lurked  in  the  corners 
of  Andrew's  mouth. 

**  If  heaven  had  made  me  breathe 
my  last  this  day,  before  I  saw  him 
thus — the  poor  old  man — I  walked  on 
the  wall,  this  morning,  thipking  to 
meet  him — Irving — I  clung  to  the  cold 
railing  of  the  cathedral  churchyard, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  die — but  I  could 
not  die — I  cannot  die — my  wickedness 
must  live  for  punishment." 

"  And,  Robert  Irving — ^you  love 
and  regret  him — yet,  after  all,  he  has 
made  you  suffer?"  An  expression  of 
mournful  tenderness  which  always  rose 
in  his  eyes  when  he  gazed  on  her — it 
was  always  there,  treat  him  as  she 
would — beamed  fondly  on  her." 

'*  I  feel  only  for  my  uncle — my  old 
uncle — even  if  Robert  Irving  had  loved 
me,  I  would  give  all  his  love  ten  times 
over,  to  restore  happiness  to  my  uncle — 
but  Irving  only  loved — the — gold — the 
last  look  he  gave  me,  as  he  disappeared 
with  that  gold,  shewed  me  his  nature, 
and  my  folly — madness." 

"  If  my  uncle  could  be  mad%  happy 
again — if  our  old  happiness  could  be 
restored  by  me,  would  you  forget  ?" 

*<  Oh,  Andrew — Andrew,  save  him-^ 
save  our  uncle — and  I   shall   never 


mourn  for  him"  She  had  grasped 
Andrew's  arm  firmly,  and  she  gazed 
in  his  face  with  intense  eagerness. 

**  My  gold — my  gold — what — An- 
drew— Rose — look  there — my  gold — 
where  is  it?" 

The  old  man  suddenly  started  up- 
right in  his  bed,  and  looked  around, 
with  a  haggard,  but  tolerably  composed 
face.  His  eyes  wandered  strangely, 
however. 

"  My  gold,  Andrew — my  bright 
gold — they  have  stolen  it — look,  the 
cabinet  is  empty."  He  said  this  after 
there  had  been  a  deep  pause  for  some 
moments.  Again,  they  were  all  silent — 
but  the  violent  throbbings  in  Rose's 
breast  might  almost  have  been  heard. 

»*  It  was  so  bright,  so  dazzlingly 
bright,  Andrew  !  I  shall  never  have 
gold  like  it  in  this  world  again — 
never !" 

He  spoke  in  a  low  plaintive  voice — 
he  spread  his  hands  over  his  face — he 
wept — the  old  man  wept  like  a  sick 
child.  Andrew  bent  over  him,  and 
whispered  for  some  time  in  his  ear. 
As  he  whispered,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  Luke  ;  he  clasped  his 
hands — he  laughed — finally  he  started 
from  the  bed,  and  almost  danced  round 
the  room.  Andrew  went  out,  and  ran 
hastily  down  stairs,  and  returned  in  a 
few  moments  carrying  a  black  box — 
the  black  box.  The  gold  chain  with 
the  keys  was  lying  carelessly  on  the 
floor  at  the  bed-side ;  Andrew  took  it 
up  and  opened  the  box,  and  held  before 
the  exulting  eyes  of  Luke  Maxwell  his 
own  glittering  gold,  untouched,  bright 
as  his  heart  could  desire. 

As  I  had  too  truly  anticipated,  the 
body  of  Robert  Irving  was  found 
shortly  afterwards,  washed  ashore  near 
Moville,  to  which  distance  the  tide 
had  carried  it.  It  was  never  known 
whether  he  had  accidentally  or  by  his 
own  design,  in  the  madness  of  the  mo- 
ment perished. 

Many  years  after  this,  on  returning 
to  the  North  of  Ireland,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  I  was  happy  to 
see  Andrew  Denham,  a  highly  respect- 
able country  gentleman,  living  on  a 
valuable  property,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased when  his  uncle  died,  and  at  last 
was  forced  to  leave  his  gold  behind. 
Andrew  and  Rose  Maxwell — Mrs. 
Denham  now — were  the  joint  heirs. 
Mrs.  Denham  had  grown  ruddy,  if  not 
stout,  and  seemed  a  happy  and  fond 
mother  and  wife. 
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KHIDDER. 


Thus  said  or  sung 

Khidder,  the  ever  young. 
Journeying,  I  passed  an  ancient  town — 
Of  lindens  green  its  battlements  bore  a  crown, 
And  at  its  turreted  gates,  on  either  hand. 
Did  fountains  stand. 
In  marble  white  of  rarest  chiseling, 
The  which  on  high  did  fling 
Water,  that  then  like  rain  went  twinkling  down, 
With  a  rainbow  glancing  in  the  spray 
As  it  wreathed  in  the  sunny  ray. 
1  marked  where,  'neath  the  frown 
Of  the  dark  rampart,  smiled  a  garden  fair  ; 
And  an  old  man  was  there. 
That  gathered  fruit.     «  Good  father,"  I  began, 
"  Since  when,  I  pray  you  standeth  here 
This  goodly  city  with  its  fountains  clear  ?*' 
To  which  diat  ag^d  man 
Made  answer — "  Ever  stood 
The  city  where  it  stands  to-day. 
And  as  it  stands  so  shall  it  stand  for  aye. 
Come  evil  days  or  good.** 


Him  gathering  fruit  1  left,  and  journeyed  on  ; 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone 

Again  I  passed  that  way,  and  lo  I 

There  was  no  city,  there  were  no 

Fountains  of  chiseling  rare, 

No  garden  fair ; 

Only 

A  lonely 

Shepherd  was  piping  there. 

Whose  little  flock  seemed  less 

In  that  wide  pasture  of  the  wildeme5« 

III. 

*'  Good  friend,"  quoth  I, 

**  How  long  hath  the  fair  city  passed  away. 

That  stood  with  gates  so  high. 

With  fountains  bright,  and  gardens  gay, 

Where  now  these  sheep  do  stray  ?*' 

And  he  replied,  "  What  withers  makes  but  room 

For  what  springs  up  in  verdurous  bloom — 

Sheep  have  grazed  ever  here,  and  here  will  graze  for  aye.** 


Him  piping  there  I  left,  and  journeyed  on — 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone, 

Aeain  I  passed 

That  way,  and  see !  there  was  a  lake 

That  darkened  in  the  blast. 

And  waves  that  brake 
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With  a  melaucholj  roar 

Along  that  lonely  shore. 

And  on  a  shingly  point  that  ran 

Far  out  into  the  lake,  a  fisherman 

Was  hauling  in  his  net.     To  him  I  said, 

"  Good  friend, 

I  fain  would  know 

Siflce  when  it  is  that  here  these  waters  flow.'* 

Whereat  he  shook  his  head. 

And  answer  made, ''  Heaven  lend 

Thee  better  wit,  good  brother  I     Ever  here 

These  waters  flowed,  and  so 

Will  ever  flow ; 

And  aye  in  this  dark  rolling  mere 

Men  &hed,  and  still  fish. 

And  ever  will  fish. 

Until  fish 

No  more  in  water  swim.'* 

Him 

Hauling  his  net  1  left,  and  journeyed  on. 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone, 

Again  I  passed  that  way,  and  lo  1  there  stood. 

Where  waves  had  rolled,  a  green  and  flourishing  wood->~ 

Flourishing  in  youth  it  seemed,  and  yet  was  old 

And  there  it  stood  where  deep  blue  waves  bad  rolled. 


A  place  of  pleasant  shade ! 

A  wandering  wind  among  the  branches  played. 

And  birds  were  now  where  fish  had  been  ; 

And  through  the  depth  of  green. 

In  many  a  gush  the  golden  sunshine  streamed  ; 

And  small  flowers  gleamed 

About  the  brown  and  mossy 

Roots  of  the  ancient  trees. 

And  the  cushioned  sward  so  glossy. 

That  compassed  these. 

VI. 

Here  as  I  passed,  there  met 

Me,  on  the  border  of  that  forest  mde, 

One  with  an  axe,  whom  when  I  spied. 

Quoth  I,  '<  Good  neighbour,  let 

Me  ask,  I  pray  yon,  how  long  hath  the  wood 

Stood, 

Spreading  its  covert,  broad  and  green> 

Here,  where  mine  eyes  have  seen 

A  royal  city  stand,  whose  battlements 

Were  like  the  ancient  rocks ; 

And  then  a  place  for  shepherds'  tents. 

And  pasturage  of  flocks  ; 

And  then. 

Roughening  beneath  the  blasts 

A  vast 

Dark  mere — a  haunt  of  fishermen  ?" 

vn. 

There  was  a  cold  surprise 
In  the  man's  eyes 
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While  thus  I  spake^  and,  as  I  made  an  end» 

This  was  his  dry 

Reply— 

**  Facetious  friend. 

This  wood 

Hath  ever  stood 

Even  where  it  stands  to-day ; 

And  as  it  stands,  so  shall  it  stand  for  aye. 

And  here  men  catch  no  fish — here  tend 

No  sheep — to  no  town -markets  wend; 

But  aye  in  these 

Green  shades  men  felled,  and  still  fell. 

And  ever  will  fell 

Trees. 


VIII. 

Him  with  his  axe  I  left,  and  journeyed  on. 

But  when  a  thousand  years  were  come  and  gone. 

Again  I  passed 

That  way,  and  lo  1  a  town—. 

And  spires,  and  domes,  and  towers  looked  proudly  down 

Upon  a  vast 

And  sounding  tide  of  life. 

That  flowed  through  many  a  street,  and  surged 

In  many  a  market-place,  and  urged 

Its  way  in  many  a  wheeling  current,  hither 

And  thither. 

How  rose  the  strife 

Of  sounds !  the  ceaseless  beat 

Of  feet  I 

The  noise  of  carts,  of  whips — the  roll 

Of  chariots,  coaches,  cahs,  gigs — all 

Who  keep  the  last-named  vehicle  we  call 

Respectable — horse-trampings,  and  the  toll 

Of  bells ;  the  whirl,  the  clash,  the  hubbub-mingling 

Of  voices,  deep  and  shrill ;  the  clattering,  jingling. 

The  indescribable,  indefinable  roar  ; 

The  grating,  creaking,  booming,  clanking,  thumping. 

And  bumping ; 

The  stumping 

Of  folks  with  wooden  legi  \  the  gabbling. 

And  babbling. 

And  many  more 

Quite  nameless  helpings 

To  the  general  effect ;  dog-yelpings. 

Laughter,  and  shout,  and  cry  j  aU  tottodi  of  gladoMi* 

Of  sadness. 

And  madness — 

For  there  were  people  marrying. 

And  others  carrying 

The  dead  they  would  have  died  for,  to  the  grava— 

(Sadly  the  church  bell  tolled 

When  the  young  were  burying  the  old. 

More  sadly  spake  that  bodeful  tongue 

When  the  old  were  burying  the  young.) 

Thus  did  the  tumult  rave 

Through  that  fair  city — nor  were  wanting  there 

Or  dancing  dogs  or  bear. 

Or  needy  knife- 

Grinder,  or  man  with  dismal  wife. 
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That  sang  deplorably  of  '^purling  grates 

And  ver&nt  streams,  aU  where  young  Damon  roves 

With  tender  PhiUida,  the  nymph  he  loves, 

And  softly  breathe 

The  balmy  moonbeam* s  wreathe. 

And  amorous  turtle-doves  ;'* 

Or  other  doleful  men,  that  blew 

The  roelancholiest  tuiMs^-the  whieh  th«T  only  knew— 

On  flutes,  and  other  instruments  of  wind ; 

Or  small  dark  imp,  with  hurdj- 

Gurdy, 

And  marmoset,  that  grinned 

For  nuts,  and  might  have  been  his  brotbtr. 

They  were  so  like  each  other ; 

Or  man. 

That  danced  like  the  god  Pan, 

Twitching 

A  spasmy  fice 

From  side  to  side  with  a  grace 

Bewitching, 

The  while  he  whistled 

In  sorted  pipes,  all  at  his  chin  that  bristled ; 

Or  fiddler,  fiddling  much 

For  little  profit,  and  a  many  such 

Street  musics  most  forlorn. 

In  that  too  pitiless  rout  quite  overborne. 

IX. 

Now,  when  as  I  beheld 

The  stir,  and  heard  the  din  of  life  once  more 

Swell,  as  it  swelled 

In  that  same  place  four  thousand  years  before, 

I  asked  of  them  that  passed  me  in  the  throng. 

How  long 

The  city  thereabouts  had  stood, 

And  what  was  gone  with  pasture,  lake,  and  wood* 

But  at  such  questions  most  men  did  but  stare. 

And  so  pass  on  ;  and  some  did  laugh  and  shake 

Their  heads,  me  deeming  mad ;  but  none  would  spare 

The  time,  or  take 

The  pains  to  answer  me,  for  there 

All  were  in  haste — all  busy — bent  to  make 

The  most  of  every  minute. 

And  do,  an  if  they  might,  an  hour's  work  in  it* 

X. 

Yet  as  I  gave  not  o'er,  but  pertinaciously 
Plied  with  my  question  every  passer-by, 
A  dozen  voices  did  at  length  reply 
Ungraciously — 
^'  What  ravest  thou 

Of  pasture,  lake,  and  wood  ?     As  it  is  now. 
So  was  it  always  here,  and  so  will  be  for  aye*" 
Them,  hurrying  there,  I  left,  and  journevedT  on— 
But  when  a  thousand  years  are  come  and  gone. 
Again  I'll  pass  that  way.* 

■■•'■■'  '■'  iiiiii..!!  mini  pii  I— ^^^1^— W^l^    I  I  ■ 

*  Khidder  is,  I  believe,  the  prophet  Elias,  whom  the  Persians  or  the  Arabs,  or 
>^  for  what  I  know,  believe  to  revisit  the  earth  from  tioie  lo  tine,  Mid  journey 
wut  in  various  directions,  for  tljo  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  ipankind  have 
Ijn^  op  the  measure  of  their  sins,  or  whether  the  jadgsient  of  the  world  can  ye^ 
w  postponed  a  little  longer. 
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SONGS    FROM    BEEANOER. 
tK  TAlLLBlTR  feT  LA  PES, 

Danf  ce  Ptfis  pUin  d*or  et  de  miaere,  &c. 

Here  in  Paris,  so  full  of  all  squalor  and  gold. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  a.  d. 
At  a  tulor's — my  grandfather,  needy  and  old — 

When  an  infant,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
No  portent  foretold  by  my  cradle  of  straw 

The  fame  of  an  Orpheus  ;  but,  summoned  one  day 
By  my  cries,  my  poor  grandfather  hurried  and  saw 

His  child  lussed  and  dandled  about  by  a  fay ! 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 

Then  the  honest  old  man,  in  some  little  alarm. 

Would  know  what  my  fate  in  the  future  should  be. 
'<  There  he  h,  by  my  wand's  most  infallible  charm, 

A  waiter,  a  printer,  a  clerk,"  replied  she. 
**  A  thunderbolt  still  adds  a  presage  to  mine,* 

And  he  nearly  has  died  on  the  threshold  of  home  ; 
But  the  bird,  soon  revived  by  a  mercy  divine. 

Shall  brave  with  its  strains  other  tempests  to  come.'* 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 

«*  The  Sylphs  of  our  youth,  the  gay  Pleasures,  in  throngs. 

Shall  awaken  his  lyre  to  the  revels  of  night ; 
The  hearts  of  the  poor  shall  be  glad  in  his  songs. 

And  the  lone  weary  hours  of  the  wealthy  grow  light. 
But  a  darkness  o  ershadows  and  saddens  the  strings. 

The  bright  days  of  Glory  and  Empire  are  o'er  ; 
And  his  voice  is  like  that  of  a  fisher  that  brings 

The  news  of  a  wreck  in  his  grief  to  the  shore.'* 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 

The  tailor  cried  out—**  Then  my  daughter  has  sent 

But  a  maker  of  songs  to  compensate  my  care — 
Better  work  at  my  trade,  day  and  night,  than  be  spent 

At  last  in  vain  sounds,  like  an  echo  in  air." 
'*  Hush,  hush  1"  said  the  fairy,  **  thou'rt  wrong  to  complain— 

Though  oft  have  great  tsJents  the  smallest  success— 
For  his  country  shall  cherish  the  bard,  and  his  strain 

Shall  soften  the  tears  of  the  exile's  distress." 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  lullaby  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  my  first  sorrows  and  tears. 


*  The  poet,  when  a  boy,  was  struck  bv  lightning,  in  the  house  of  hit  aunt,  at 
Peronne. 
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Last  night,  as  I  sat  in  a  sullen  repose, 

I  saw  her  again.     With  the  tdr  of  a  sage. 
She  thoughtfbUy  plucked  off  the  leaves  of  a  rose. 

And  she  siud — "  Thou  hast  felt  the  approaches  of  age. 
Kind  memories  in  Eld  will  give  joy  to  the  hreast, 

As  mhrages  brighten  the  wilderness  lone — 
The  banquets  of  friendship  await  thee,  a  guest. 

And  there  long  live  over  the  days  that  are  gone.* 
And  the  Fairy's  gay  presages  sung  in  my  ears. 
With  a  charm  that  dispelled  all  my  sorrows  and  fears* 


ADIKU  CBAMSOVlL 

Pour  rajeunlf  Lee  fleure  de  mon  trophee,  8tc, 

Of  late,  to  refresh  my  old  trophy  one  day 

I  prepared,  in  my  soft  or  satirical  mode. 
To  sing  as  I  wont,  when  I  saw  the  kind  Fay 

That  blessed  me  long  since  in  my  grandsire's  abode. 
*<  On  thy  head,"  thus  she  greeted  me, '« winter  has  blown. 

For  its  long  chilly  nights  seek  some  place  of  repose ; 
Full  twenty  years*  strife  well  may  weaken  the  tone 

That  alone  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest  arose." 
Songs  adieu  ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er ; 
The  storm  hath  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 


''  The  days  when  thy  soul,  with  a  harpsichord's  power. 

Gave  our  airs  modulation,  long  since  have  gone  by. 
When  Mirth's  vivid  sparkles,  in  prodigal  shower. 

Lit  up  the  dull  face  of  a  desolate  sky. 
The  narrowed  horizon  is  failing  in  gloom. 

The  old  laugh  of  revel  no  longer  is  gay ; 
How  many  before  thee  gone  down  to  the  tomb  I 

Alas  I  even  Lizette  is  a  shadow  to-day.*' 
Songs  adieu  ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er  ; 
The  storm  has  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 


'<  Rejoice  that  by  thee  a  great  nation  was  stirred 

To  its  nethermost  grades,  as  in  echoing  song. 
Still  seizing  all  ears,  swift  and  subtle,  were  heard    • 

Thy  thoughts  of  the  lowliest  illiterate  throng. 
The  orators  speak  to  their  readers ;  t'was  thine 

Aloud  and  abroad  against  Kings  to  conspire| 
And,  making  all  voices  rebellious,  to  twine 

Our  old  household  airs  with  the  sound  of  the  lyre. 
Songs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  all  wrinkled  o*er. 
The  storm  has  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

Thy  keen  shaAs  courageously  cast  at  the  throne, 
Caucrht  up  by  the  favouring  crowd,  as  they  came 
Rebounding  on  all  sides,  have  rapidly  flown 
In  popular  chorus,  relaunched  to  their  aim. 
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When  that  throne  had  put  forth  all  that  tyranny  darad 
Three  dayt  and  old  guns  law  its  thnndars  o'arbome. 

Nor  littU  the  powder  thy  Mose  had  prepared. 

For  the  balls,  in  whose  voUies  its  yelvet  was  torn." 

Songs  adieu  j  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er. 

The  storm  has  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

*<  And  pure  was  thy  part  on  that  turbulent  stage. 

When  the  spoil  could  not  lure  thy  uncoveting  eyes ; 
Those  days*  bright  remembrance,  in  crowning  thy  age, 

Canst  thou  ever  be  old,  for  thy  heart  will  suffice. 
Tell  the  tale  to  the  youthful,  and  still  be  the  guide 

Of  their  ship  thro'  the  breakers  and  shoals,  and,  one  day. 
Should  their  gratified  country  regard  them  with  pride. 

Go,  cheer  in  their  glory  thy  hours  of  decay." 
Songs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o*er ; 
The  storm  has  gone  by  j  the  burd  watbles  no  more. 

Near  the  poor  poet's  threshold,  old  Fairy,  I  see 

Thou  hast  beat  a  retreat ;  and  'tis  all  for  the  best  • 
In  my  garret,  ftdl  soon,  my  companion  shall  be 

Oblivion,  the  sure  and  the  ompring  of  rest. 
When  I  die,  they  who  saw  how  our  proneness  hath  striven — 

Old  Frenchmen — ^in  saddened  emotion,  shall  say : 
That  star  was,  one  evening,  all  radiant  in  heaven  ; 

Fate,  long  ere  its  ialhng,  extinguished  its  ray. 
SoQgs  adieu ;  my  bald  forehead  is  wrinkled  all  o'er ; 
The  storm  hath  gone  by ;  the  bird  warbles  no  more. 

W.  D. 


•ONNST. 

The  sunshine,  through  the  lofty  windows  stealing. 
Lit  up  that  vast  and  venerable  fane — 
E^'a  CathedraU-tn  dark  doods  and  rain 

Wrapped  laUly,  and  shut  up  from  joyous  feeliog. 

in  its  soft  progresa— all  around  revealing 
Beauty  or  mijesty  unmarked  before^- 
It  sh^  its  type  of  heavenly  comfort  o'er 

Three  kindred-kingdoms'  sons,  together  kneelisig. 

Oh,  may  that  Church,  episcopal  and  pure. 
One  Mother  of  that  kneeling  company — 
In  essence  one,  in  name  and  office  three — 
*Mid  outward  storm  and  darkness  still  endure : 
Be  comforted  of  Christ,  in  God's  good  time^ 
And  share  the  sunshine  of  a  heav^ilier  clime. 

W.  R.  H. 

Slj,  Jna*  89,  IS46. 
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TO  THS  BDITOB  OF  THB  DUBLIN  UNiyBBlITY  MAdAZINB. 

Sia— There  is  an  article  on  Ireland  in  the  last  <<  Quarterly  Review^"  which  has 
caused  serious  alarm  and  surprise  to  me,  and  to  more  than  me  in  this  remote 
seclusion.  You  can  judge  of  its  effect  on  my  poor  faculties,  by  seeing  that  it 
has  transformed  me  into  a  writer,  and  extorted  from  me  the  accompanying 
address  to  the  Editor  and  his  Irish  readers.  If  you  will  accept  my  lucubration^ 
and  give  it  a  place  in  your  columns,  I  shall  feel  duly  sensible  of  the  honour^  I 
submit  it  ^eely  to  all  necessary  corrections  ;  as  I  must  confess,  that,  although 
1  know  something  of  truth  and  reason,  and  not  a  little  of  Ireland,  I  have  ilo 
gr«at  value  for  my  knowledge  of  the  '^  parts  uf  speech.'* 

&o.  ke,  ko. 

OfBUVS. 


TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  QOARTBBLT  BBVIEW. 


Snu— In  preparing  the  article  on  Ire- 
land in  your  late  number,  you  had,  if 
rumour  is  to  be  believed,  three  objects 
in  view:  to  announce  with  a  species 
of  semi-official  authority,  that  it  is 
the  intention  6f  her  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  persevere  in  the  course  of 
policy  upon  which  they  have  been  re- 
cently seen  to  enter ;  to  justify  their 
adoption  of  it ;  and  to  show  by  argu- 
ment that  it  was  worthy  of  adoption. 
Tou'  have  succeeded  in  the  first  of 
these  aims,  for  your  readers  generally 
believe  that  your  disclosures  are  not 
unauthorized :  you  have  failed  in  both 
the  others,  for  you  have  not  lessened 
the  alarm  of  those  who  feared  the  mea- 
sures which  your  article  menaces  as 
being  near  at  hand :  nor  have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  making  any  change  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  ex- 
planation of  your  failure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inconclusiveness  of  your  argu- 
ments, not  in  the  obstinacy  of  your 
readers.  If  you  favour  us  with  an 
audience,  we  shall  prove  this,  if  not  to 
your  satisfaction,  (fto  use  a  distinction 
made  by  an  eloquent  member  of  par- 
liament,) at  least,  and  this  ii^  still  bet- 
ter, to  your  conviction. 

The  measures  you  have  undertaken 
to  justify  and  defend  are — the  May- 
nooth  endowment  bill,  which  has  re- 
cently passed ;  and  that  ecclesiastical 
endowment  which,  as  may  be  under- 
stood ftoui  yotir  warning,  is  rapidly 


coming.  Your  defence  of  these  mea- 
sures may  be  generally  classed  under 
three  heads : — 1.  That  they  are  neces- 
sary ;  2.  That  they  bear  a  promise  of 
good,  and  involve  no  germ  of  evil ;  3. 
That  they  have  been  patronized  by  our 
most  illustrious  statesmen.  You  deny 
also  that  they  violate  any  acknowledged 
principle ;  and  that,  in  adopting  them» 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  made  himself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  un worthiness  or  incon- 
sistency. This  is  vour  argument:  it 
decides  the  form  of  ours,  which  shall 
be  an  endeavour — we  believe  the  en- 
deavour will  be  successful— to  prove 
the  truth  of  that  which  you  deny,  and 
to  refute  the  conclusions  which  vou 
have  laboured  to  establish.  We  shaU 
proceed  to  show—- 

1.  That  the  bills  passed  and  to  be 
passed  do  involve  a  violation  of  prin- 
ciple. 

2.  That  they  are  not  necessary. 

3.  That  they  tend  to  evil. 

4.  That  they  have  not  had  the  pa- 
tronage you  challenge  for  them. 

5.  That  your  defence  for  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete. 

1.  The  first  of  the  above  assertions 
we  shall  pass  over  very  briefly.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  be,  in 
many  instances,  matter  of  individual 
experience;  and  in  a  case  like  thit 
of  the  Maynooth  grant,  one  can  hardly 
hope  to  change  the  opinion  which  any 
honest  man  has  deliberately  adopted. 
Why  then  have  set  down  the  topic  in 
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oor  numeration  ?  For  the  purpose  of 
reminding  you,  that  you  hare  altoge- 
ther missed  it  in  your  reasonings.  In  this 
aberration  you  have  only  shared  in  the 
ffeneral  inaccuracy  with  which  this  most 
important  subject  has  been  regarded. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
question,  "  Is  an  act  sinful  ?"  ought  to 
be  decided  purely  on  its  own  merits. 
There  may  bo  palliatives— there  may 
be  excuses ;  but  they  cannot  make  evil 
good.  You  tell  us  that  the  state  has 
done  much  which  was  calculated  to 
advance    and    encourage    Romanism, 

rlly  with  the  measures  you  defend, 
tell  us  that  very  eminent  men 
have^  by  anticipation,  approved  of  those 
measures.  You  tell  us,  that  beneficial 
consequences  may  probably  result  from 
them.  Supposing  all  these  statements 
true,  they  leave  the  moral  question 
wholly  unaffected.  If  it  be  wrong  to 
promote  a  false  religion,  no  participa- 
tion in  the  offence  can  make  it  right, 
nor  can  the  expectation  of  any  conse- 
quences, however  desirable  they  may 
be,  take  away  the  sinfulness  of  an  act 
in  itself  evil. 

The  moral  question  regarding  the 
Maynooth  bill  must  be  determined  on 
grounds  wholly  different.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  simply  stating 
llie  argument,  and  will  not  insist  at 
any  length  on  the  conclusion  which 
seems  to  us  inevitable.  We  assume 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  dan- 
gerous errors,  and  insists  upon  the 
adoption  of  them  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion. This  is  no  unwarranted  assump- 
tion, but  a  very  mitigated  statement  of 
a  principle  declared  in  very  stern  lan- 
guage by  those  among  our  Protestant 
legislators  to  whose  patronage  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration  owed  its  suc- 
cess. The  measure  was  one  to  provide 
ministers  for  a  false  and  antisoriptural 
religion.  Was  it  just  in  the  sight  of 
God,  to  assist  in  making  such  provi- 
sion ?  Was  it  just  towards  man,  to 
hold  out  to  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
of  Ireland,  bribes  which  should  allure 
them  to  enter  into  the  priesthood  of 
thmr  church?  It  was  once  thought 
wise  and  ^od  to  invite  and  encourage 
men  to  qmt  that  condition  and  a  scanty 
competence  was  offered  to  those  who 
wootd,  on  certain  oonditions,  renounce 
it.  This  provision  made  by  the  state, 
was  condemned  as  a  snare  to  conscience, 
and  the  aid  given  to  reformed  priests 


was  withdrawn.  The  aid  thus  denied 
to  those  who  would  enter  into  a  Pro- 
testant church,  is  now  liberally  offered 
to  those  who  enter  into  that  of  Rome. 
If  it  be  right  to  withdraw  it  as  in  the 
former  case,  it  surely  cannot  be  good 
to  enlarge  it  in  the  latter. 

In  these  observations  we  are  putting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  the  grant  to  Maynooth  may 
not  be  justified  on  the  plea  that  it  wiU 
minister  to  the  improvement  of  that 
institution.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
act  of  parliament  to  sustain  such  a 
plea,  or  encourage  such  an  expectation. 
The  act  bestows  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  of  Ireland  a  large  grant 
of  the  public  money,  to  be  employed 
by  them  in  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  an  increased  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  priesthood  in  their 
church.  If  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  they  are  now  trained 
is  bad,  there  is  no  obligation  on  them 
to  reform  or  amend  it.  Any  indirect 
effect  which  the  act  may  have  on  edu- 
cation, belongs  to  another  part  of  our 
subject.  This  part  we  conclude,  bj 
repeating  the  assertion,  that  to  enable 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland,  by 
a  grant  of  the  public  money,  to  train 
up  two  hundred  and  fifty  youths  in  the 
doctrines  of  their  church,  on  condition 
of  their  being  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood in  an  antisoriptural  religion,  was 
a  violation  of  principle ;  and  that  the 
mere  fact  of  there  having  been  an  equal 
number  of  young  men  educated  at 
Maynooth  before,  cannot  justify  the 
recent  arrangement  to  add  to  them. 

2.  The  measures  of  which  you  have 
undertaken  to  be  the  advocate,  are  not 
necessary.  Maynooth,  we  are  told, 
was  not  handsomely  maintained ;  the 
accommodations  were  not  those  of 
which  persons  educated  in  gentlemanly 
habits  would  approve.  This  is  affirmed 
by  some  Protestants,  on  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  rely ;  and  indignantly  denied 
by  Roman  Catholics,  who  insist  that 
your  informers  have  borne  false  wit- 
ness. In  either  case,  how  was  any  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  the  state  ?  You  tell 
us  the  College  of  Maynooth  bears  the 
name  of  Royal.  If  that  name  were 
disgraced,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain 
who  was  guilty  of  the  petty  treason  ; 
but  it  is  very  uqjust  to  assume,  without 
inquiry,  that  the  transgression  was 
chargeable  on  the  state.     Without  in* 
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qoirjy  {nrKameDt  seems  to  have  cod* 
dudfid  that  the  state  was  the  criminal. 
We  shall  show,  by-and-by,  that  the 
eonclasion  was  an  error.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  repeat  that  no  necessity  for  the 
grant  has  been  made  manifest.  It  is 
true  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  asked 
for  an  increase,  and  by  asking  made  it 
more  conspicuous  that  the  laity  of  their 
church  cared  little  for  the  success  of 
their  application.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  have  boasted  that  they 
did  not  forward  a  single  petition  in 
behalf  of  this  measure.  Was  the  ap- 
plication of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  a 
proof  that  the  measure  was  necessary  ? 
Would  the  minister  who  disregarded 
the  application  of  bishops  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  say  so?  The  latter 
craved  assistance  to  a  scheme  of  scrip- 
tural education,  and  they  were  denied. 
Where  lay  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prayer  of  those  who  desired 
to  brinff  more  souls  under  the  influ- 
ence ot  a  system  of  education  which 
had  no  such  claim  on  the  favour  of  a 
British  government.  As  to  the  neces- 
titv  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  it  seems  no  less  difficult  to 
be  found  out.  The  laity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  Ireland  declare  against  it ; 
the  priests  think  it  advisable  to  say  that 
they  will  not  accept  of  any  state  pro- 
vision. Whence  comes  the  necessity 
of  overcoming  their  reluctance?  As 
fiir  as  we  can  understand  your  reason- 
ing on  these  points,  your  meaning  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
must  be  influenced  to  obey  the  law, 
and  respect  the  rights  of  life,  property, 
and  person;  this,  we  are  willing  to 
admit,  is  morally  necessary — one  of 
those  things  which  ought  to  be  done, 
and  has  not  yet  been  done ;  but  we  do 
not  admit  that  your  necessity  of  en- 
dowing Romanism  is  equally  manifest. 
To  improve  a  people,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  establish  and  endow  a  false 
religion ;  on  the  contrary,  such  mis- 
placed liberality  might  have  an  effect 
the  very  contrary  of  what  would  be 
desired.  We  make  no  such  assertion 
here.  We  content  ourselves  with 
showing  that  the  implied  necessity  has 
not  been  established,  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  attempt  to  prove  it,  we  may 
boldly  deny  its  existence*  If,  indeed, 
good  may  reasonably  be  looked  for 
from  such  an  endowment,  we  would 
admit  that  there  was  a  plausible  gn^otmd 
from   which  the  supposed   necessity 


could  be  inferred.  And  this  admis- 
sions leads  us  to  your  third  jffgument. 

3.  You  believe  that  the  measures 
you  desire  have  the  promise  of  good, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  productive  of 
evil.  Maynooth,  you  intimate,  will  be 
improved ;  and  as  tlie  habits  of  the 
house  become  more  refined,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  its  inmates  will  idter  for  the 
better.  What  grounds  have  you  for 
the  expectation  ?  What  control  has 
the  state  reserved  to  herself  over  the 
heads  of  the  college  ?  They,  it  is  said 
in  their  behalf,  were  devotedly  loyal 
in  the  time  past — their  most  eloquent 
advocate  aaduced  evidence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  show  that 
even  in  opposition  to  their  trustees, 
they  could  prove  so — that  when  one  of 
these  trustees.  Dr.  Doyle,  uttered  ex- 
pressions which  savoured  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  all  the  other  trustees,  by 
their  silence,  might  be  said  to  acqui- 
esce, the  professors  of  Maynooth  came 
forth  with  a  declaration  condemnatory 
of  the  obnoxious  expressions.  This 
was  the  act  of  Maynooth  professors 
under  the  late  regime,  when  parlia- 
ment could  stop  the  supplies  by  which 
they  were  maintained,  and  when,  if 
the  trustees  punished  them  for  their 
loyalty,  there  was  a  spirit  in  England 
which  ensured  them  redress.  You 
think  good  will  come  from  altering 
these  relations.  You  think  it  will 
be  good  to  secure  the  professors  of 
Maynooth  from  every  power  except 
that  of  the  trustees — to  make  them 
independent  upon  the  legislature  and 
government  of  the  country,  and  to 
leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  their 
bishops. 

But  you  have  visitors.  Under  their 
inspection  the  college  will  be  well  con- 
ducted. You  had  visitors  before — 
were  they  of  avail  to  ensure  the  good 
you  desire?  In  the  matters  of  mo- 
ment, in  which  they  were  without  au- 
thority, their  successors  will  be  so  too; 
in  the  departments  in  which  their  suc- 
cessors are  to  have  power,  they  bad  it; 
and  with  what  good  ?  You  have 
yourself  told  us,  in  the  words  of  Dean 
Horseley,  that  the  royal  college  of  May- 
nooth disgraced  its  name  by  the  odious 
habits  of  its  inmates — the  debasing 
influences  under  which  its  el^eves  were 
suffered  to  grow  up.  How  came  it 
that  a  state  of  things  so  censurable 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  visitors? 
Do  you  expect  better  visitors?    You 
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must  look  for  them  in  some  part  of 
the  world  yet  unknown.  If  Dean 
Horselej  and  hia  fellows  have  not 
heen  too  dainty  in  their  disgust^  you 
may  rely  on  it  that  it  will  be  as  easy 
for  Maynooth  to  wallow  in  its  mire 
hereafter^  as  it  was  heretofore.  If»  on 
the  contrary,  the  strong,  direct,  and 
indignant  denials  on  the  part  of  May- 
nooth, in  which  its  el^eves  have  pro- 
nounced men  of  the  Horseley  stamp 
slanderers,  are  to  be  received,  and  if 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  strong 
fiict,  that  the  visitors  of  Maynooth, 
men  inferior  to  no  others  in  all  that 
concerns  the  graces  of  life,  have  not 
found  traces  of  that  revolting  neglect 
of  the  proprieties,  at  which  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  your  witnesses  has 
become  squeamish  and  sick — you  must 
not  insist  on  your  great  argument. 
The  same  men  who  kept  Maynooth  in 
a  state  of  nastiness,  if  Dean  Horseley 
is  to  be  credited,  will  have  the  keeping 
of  it  still.  Better  men  than  the  visit- 
ors who  were  not  keen  enough  to  make 
the  Dean's  unaccredited  discoveries, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  your  country 
or  ours.  Where,  then,  is  your  assur- 
ance that  Maynooth  will  be  bettered  ? 
Your  assurance,  we  suppose,  is,  that 
the  trustees  of  Maynooth  will  have 
more  money.  How  do  you  know  that 
the  increase  of  funds  will  ensure  an 
improvement  in  habits  ?  If  the  trus- 
tees of  Maynooth  agree  in  opinion 
with  those  who  believe  the  state  in 
which  it  has  been  kept,  so  far  as  clean- 
liness was  concerned,  that  in  which  it 
oueht  to  be  kept»  do  you  imagine  they 
win  waste  any  of  their  resources  in 
making  superfluous  alterations?  Do 
you  suppose  they  will  think  it  wrong 
to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  their  pupils, 
even  beyond  the  amount  permitted  by 
parliament,  and  distribute  among  the 
augmented  mass,  the  provision  which, 
confined  within  the  assigned  limits, 
would  have  maintained  the  smaller 
number  in  propriety,  if  not  elegance? 
You  think  it  would  be  disgraceful  to 
suspect  erave  and  reverend  men  of 
such  mal- appropriation.  And  yet  you 
are  acquainted  with  an  incident  in  the 
economics  of  Maynooth  which  would 
have  taught  you  better,  had  you  not 
stopped  short  in  your  observation  of 
It,  precisely  at  the  point  where  it  be- 


came instmotive.  We  allude  to  yoor 
aooount  of  the  Dunboyne  establidi- 
ment  It  is  true,  so  fitr  at  it  goes  | 
but  it  omits  the  essential  part  of  tlM 
transaction.  • 

•*  It  is,"  you  say,  "  additionally  re- 
markable, that  the  £500  so  obtained 
was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
enlarged  and  higher  class  of  theological 
students ;  and  still  more  so,  that  in 
lftl3  the  government,  Sir  R,  Peel  pro^ 
posing  the  vote,  should  have  granted  an 
additional  £700  a  year  to  enlarge  the 
number  and  increase  the  incomes  of  the 
Dunboyne  students.*** 

We  tell  you,  sir,  a  thing  still  more 
remarkable — that  the  money  thus 
granted  by  the  state,  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  was  diverted  from  the 
purpose  to  which  the  state  designed 
It ;  that  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  did 
not  keep  faith  in  the  matter ;  that  on  a 
promise,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  maiD- 
taining  twenty  students  on  this  Dun- 
boyne establishment,  they  obtained  an 
annual  grant  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
from  the  government;  and  that  the 
number  of  such  students,  even  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  in  1826,  waa 
ELEVEN.  Yes,  sir,  every  year  the 
Maynooth  trustees  received  seven 
hundred  pounds  from  the  state,  on  a 
condition  which,  it  would  appear,  for 
a  space  of  thirteen  years  they  violated^ 
and  which  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  were,  in  any  year,  scrupulous 
enough  to  fulfil.  If  you  have  evidence 
to  a  contrary  effect,  you  would  render 

food  service  by  producing  it.  If  yoa 
ave  no  such  evidence,  you  ought  not 
to  allude  to  a  case  so  very  unfavourable 
for  your  argument  as  that  of  the 
Dunboyne  establishment. 

But  we  will  suppose  your  assump- 
tion granted — Maynooth,  enriched  by 
the  new  grant,  will  become  clean 
enough  for  eyes  polite — the  corridors 
will  be  better  swept,  the  refectory 
neater — the  linen  oftener  washed— 
the  "  three  in  a  bed,"  (which,  begging 
Sir  Robert  PeePs  pardon,  we  do  not 
think  was  ever  permitted),  a  stretch 
of  imagination  too  gross  to  be  ha- 
zarded— will  all  this  turn  necessarily 
to  the  good  of  the  nation  ?  It  may 
make  Roman  Catholic  priests  more 
impatient  of  discomfort,  more  tena- 
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aou8  of  their  dues — a  heavier  burden 
upon  their  flocks,  or  more  wiilinflr 
stipendiaries  of  the  state.  But  wiU 
ft  make  them  more  resolute  to 
control  the  passions  of  the  people^ 
or  to  teach  lessons  of  submission  to 
the  law  ?  We  cannot  see  that  it  will. 
If  the  priests  are  to  be  left  dependant 
on  the  voluntarj  principle,  you  will 
make  their  dependance  more  perni- 
cious in  the  same  proportion  as  jou 
increase  their  wants ;  and  although 
you  may  think  to  escape  this  evil  at 
the  cost  of  an  endowment  from  the 
state,  we  venture  to  assure  you  that 
the  result  you  hope  for  is  far  more 
tmcertain  and  precarious  than  you 
seem  disposed  to  imagine. 

It  is  difficult  to  frame  an  argument 
on  this  question,  on  the  very  inaistinct 
and  unsteady  view  of  it  which  its  ad- 
vocates, including  even  yourself,  are 
in  the  habit  of  presenting.  There  is 
one  error,  however,  with  which  all 
your  schemes,  however  unlike  in  other 
respects,  are  chargeable ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  maxim  of  the  ''  imita- 
bile  vitas,*'  it  is  the  error  which  leads 
you  all  astray.  You  all  suppose  that 
ft  state  endowment  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priests  will  prove  destructive  to 
the  voluntaryism  by  which  their  church 
is  at  present  maintained.  This  fatal 
error,  pervading  all  your  views,  con- 
vinces us  that  you  have  not  considered 
the  question  fully.  You  know  not  the 
^positions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people  in  Ireland.  You  know  not  the 
^int  of  their  church.  Will  you  test 
your  knowledge  of  the  matter  by  a 
question  which  we  take  leave  to  sug- 
gest ?  In  your  bill  to  endow  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy,  have  you  deci- 
ded on  the  course  ^ou  are  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  stipendiary  curates? 
Tou  propose  to  pay  two  thousand  pa- 
rish priests  and  curates,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton, 
and  to  this  number  you  say,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  your  article,  there  should 
be  an  addition  of  one  hundred  and 
fifW.  Now,  we  wish  you  to  ask  your- 
self— do  you  mean  to  prohibit  by  law, 
the  ministration  of  additional  curates  ? 
— or,  do  you  purpose  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  individuals  or 
the  body  you  provide  for,  to  deter- 
mine as  to  tlie  extent  of  their  wants, 
while  you  assign  a  salary  to  every 
functionary  they  nominate  ?  Do  vou 
design  to  make  a  law  which  prescribes 


that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland  must  ever  remain  in  no  peater 
proportion  to  the  laity  of  their  com- 
munion, than  that  in  which  your  pro- 
jected legislation  has  found  them? 
Do  you  purpose  to  enact  that  their 
flocks  are  to  amount,  at  an  average, 
to  more  than  three  thousand  each,  and 
that  without  respect  to  circumstances, 
the  rule  you  have  laid  down  must  be 
so  rigidly-  observed,  as  to  preclude  the 
appointment  of  one  additional  curate  ? 
If  you  thus  insist  on  assigning  to  every 
Roman  Catholic  priest  a  congregatioil 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  has  been 
proposed  for  other  communions  by  per- 
sons to  whom  it  would  not  disparage 
you  to  be  compared ;  that  is,  if  you 
enact  that  each  Roman  Catholic  con- 

fregation  must  content  itself  with 
alf  its  due  allowance  of  priesthood 
— do  you  think  that  this  will  be 
accepted  as  equal  legislation  ?  Do  you 
think  Roman  Catholics  will  be  pleased 
with  any  measure  which  shall  abridge 
their  liberty  of  endowing,  t/'they  please, 
or  maintaining,  €u  they  please,  cura- 
cies and  chapelries  which  they  may 
think  necessarv  or  desirable?  If  you 
leave  them  this  liberty,  and  have  no 
intention  of  overtaking,  by  subsequent 
legislation,  the  new  necessities  they 
may  create — may  vou  not  see,  rising 

2),  from  day  to  day,  new  priests  and 
tars,  as  piety,  or  pride,  or  caprice, 
or  necessity,  calls  for  them — and  thus, 
may  not  your  taking  into  pay  the  vo- 
luntary priesthood  of  the  present  day 
be  merely  the  making  a  vacancy  for 
the  creation  of  a  more  objectionable 
voluntaryism  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  hence  ?  In  a  word,  if  you  make 
no  law  on  the  subject  how  will  you 

fuard  against  continued  voluntaryism? 
f  you  protect  your  scheme  by  a  rigid 
law,  do  you  think  you  will  satisfy  the 
people  whose  pride  you  insult,  and  on 
whose  liberty  you  impose  new  fetters  ? 
We  know  your  answer  is  ready— 
because  we  know  the  usual  answer  on 
such  occasions — you  will  say  that  le- 
gislation on  the  subject  is  unnecessary 
^that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land will  not  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  cler^  who  have  a  provision  made 
for  them  by  the  state.  We  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  there  are  peculia- 
rities in  Romaobm  and  in  Hiberni- 
cism  with  which  this  answer  proves 
those  whom  it  satisfles  to  be  unao* 
quainted.     We  will  not  enter  into  an 
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inveetigation  of  its  troth  or  false- 
hood— but  this  we  confidently  assure 
you — ^it  is  not  the  fact  of  there  being 
some  of  their  priests  stipendiaries  of 
the  state  which  can  indispose  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  countrymen  to  keep 
others  dependant  on  themselves.  So 
long  as  they  are  really  attached  to 
the  religion  of  Rome»  the  liberality 
of  the  state  will  not  dissuade  them 
from  bestowing  their  voluntary  dona- 
tions. If  they  have  become  disinclined 
to  give,  you  may  feel  certain  their  re- 
ligious feelings  are  changed,  and  it 
will  need  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
state  to  render  Roman  Catholic  volun- 
taijism  harmless. 

But  you  ask — what  harm  can  be 
done  by  these  endowments  ?  We  an- 
swer— the  harm  of  preventing  a  false 
religion  from  crumbling  to  decay.  You 
assume  that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
cannot  be  converted ;  we  believe  this 
assumption  to  be  altogether  false  ;  we 
believe  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
to  be  at  this  moment  alienated  from 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  church  to 
which  they  outwardly  belong,  and  we 
think  mischief  is  done  by  a  state  in- 
terference of  the  kind  you  advocate, 
in  the  great  experiment  which  all  who 
inquire  and  reflect  may  see  to  be 
making  progress  in  our  country.  We 
ask  why  was  Maynooth  denied  all  sup- 
port from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land—if they  had  any  love  for  it? 
Why  is  it  that,  in  order  to  provide  a 
priesthood  for  their  church  a  system 
of  eleemo^ary  education  must  be 
adopted  ?  Why  are .  there  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  as 
there  are  in  Protestant  communities, 
a  sufficient  number  of  youth  designed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and 
in  circumstances  to  defray  the  cost 
of  education?  Is  it  that  they  are 
poorer  now  than  when  men  of  the  rank 
of  Lord  Dunboyne  took  orders  ? — or 
is  it  that  their  increasing  wealth  has 
made  manifest  their  increasing  disin- 
clination to  enter  into  a  church  to 
which  they  are  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
superstitiously  devoted  ?  You  say  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
converted — we  say  the  British  go- 
vernment will  not  permit  them  to  be 
so — we  say  that  England,  on  various 
occasions,  when  Romanism  was  in 
danger,  has  come  to  its  rescue  ;  and 
we  add,  that  the  very  circumstances 
in  which  you  propose  your  new  mea- 


sures, prove  the  truth  of  our  assert- 
tion.  But  we  must  break  off  from 
this  topic,  or  else  abandon  the  others. 
Condescend  to  read  an  article  in  our 
last  number,  and  judge  between  us  and 
those  who  say  that  conversion  b  hope- 
less in  Ireland. 

But  we  said  your  proposed  measures 
tend  to  evil ;  and,  pressed  as  we  are 
for  space,  we  shall  notice  one  danger 
more.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests  in  Ireland  have  professed 
themselves  friends  to  **  Repeal. "  Mo- 
ney, as  the  weekly  rent  indicates,  is 
an  important  element  in  the  instru- 
mentality which  is  to  ensure  success. 
May  not  your  three  hundred  thousand 
per  annum  be  employed  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  favoured  cause? 
But  we  must  turn  to  another  topic. 

4.  We  deny  that  the  new  poucy  of 
our  government  was  honoured  with 
the  patronage  of  those  great  states- 
men whose  names  are  deservedly  had 
in  honour — Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Can- 
ning, &c.  &c.  We  might  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  we  could  plead  your  ex- 
ample, were  we  to  make  very  light  of 
such  recommendations.  Of  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  **  established  on  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Burke,"  as  you 
cite  from  the  letter  of  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  you  say  in  your  own  person^ 
"  It  is  impossible  to  think  worse  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded,  the 
system  on  which  it  has  been  managed* 
the  doctrines  it  inculcates,  and  the  ef- 
fects it  has  produced,  than  we  do." — 
p.  253,  When  you  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment like  this  on  the  scheme  of  Burke 
and  Pitt,  you  can  hardly  expect  more 
than  the  semblance  of  respect  to  the 
recommendation  of  any  human  au- 
thority. 

But  you  surely  have  seen  that  the 
recent  Maynooth  scheme  is  not  charge- 
able on  any  of  these  great  men. 
The  story  of  that  institution  is  very 
briefly  told.  The  government  and  le- 
gislature enabled  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  'endow  a  college,  and  gave 
them  assistance  to  help  their  work  for- 
ward. The  Roman  Catholics^  as  was 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  declined 
to  do  their  part,  and  left  the  colleee 
"  on  the  hands"  of  government.  The 
government,  in  such  a  case,  would 
have  done  its  part,  by  leaving  the  col- 
lege as  the  Roman  Catholics  left  it. 
This  would  be  in  accordance^  so  far 
as  they  are  known^  with  the  views  of 
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Burke  and  Pitt.  At  all  events>  thejr 
would  be  in  accordance  with  views 
guided  bj  principle  and  reason.  The 
stalelhas  decided  on  another  course, 
jmd  takes  up  the  institution  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  laid  down.  Let 
not  this  be  imputed  to  the  great  men 
of  old,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  and  let  no  sane  man 
hold  the  delusive  hope>  that  it  can  have 
any  effect  in  concinating  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Is  the  projected  endowment  of  the 
priests  the  scheme  of  Pitt.  Assuredly 
not.  He  would  have  purchased 
the  veto  by  an  endowment,  at  a 
lime  when  the  veto  could  be  exer- 
cised. 

Is  it  hoped  to  procure  it,  or  dare  it 
be  exercised  now  ?  We  have  two 
criterions — one,  of  what  the  govern- 
ment dare  do — one,  in  what  the  Koman 
Catholic  Bishops  have  declared  their 
purpose  to  maintain  in  its  integrity. 
For  the  former  we  look  to  the  Act 
of  1829,  and  to  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment up  to  1845.  In  the  act  it 
was  declared  that  no  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  should  take  the  title  of  an 
Irish  See — that  certain  laws  respecting 
Jesuits,  Sec,  should  be  enforced.  Have 
not  both  these  provisions  been  violated ; 
and  is  it  by  the  eovernment  which 
connives  at  the  infrmgement,  we  could 
hope  to  see  the  veto  exercised  ?  On 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  we  have  repeated  declarations 
that  they  will  steadfastly  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  order,  and  will  not 
permit  government  interference  in  the 
election  to  their  order.  These  decla- 
tations  they  made  before  enumcipation 
was  won — is  it  likely  they  will  now 
abandon  them  ? 

5.  And  you  say  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  merely  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  these  great  men. — Are  not  these  the 
facts  of  the  case  ?  Pitt  and  Canning 
would  have  granted  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  would  have 
endowed  their  church,  possessing  them- 
selves, in  return,  of  the  security 
afforded  by  acquiring  for  the  govern- 
ment the  virtual  appointment  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops.  This  these 
great'  men  would  have  done,  when, 
and  not  before,  they  had  persuaded 
the  people  of  Great  Sritun  to  approve 
of  their  measures,  and  had  sucn  war- 
ranty of  Roman  Catholic  good- will  as 
-dkoiud  certify  that  the  measures  would 


prove  effectual.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
remember,  marked,  as  the  distinction 
between  his  policy  and  that  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  favourable  to  emancipation,  with 
securities — that  he.  Sir  R.  Peel,  was 
opposed  to  the  measure  altogether. 
The  opposition  which  the  right  hon. 
baronet  conducted  was  of  strength 
enough  to  withstand  and  defeat  the 
efforts  of  the  more  liberal  party — and 
then^  to  carry  through  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  measures  which 
Mr.  Pitt  would  never  carry,  because 
they  were  destitute  of  securities  which 
he  thought  essential,  and  which  Mr. 
Canning,  we  remember  well,  declared 
he  would  never  attempt  to  carry, 
unless  the  people  of  England  approved 
of  them.  This  is  not  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  Pitt  or  Canning — but  to  de- 
feat and  mar  it. 

Shall  we  tell  you  to  what  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  like  ?  We 
will  venture.  There  is  a  town  well 
fortified  and  gallantly  defended,  be- 
leagured  round  by  a  strong  army. 
The  governor  of  the  town  is  disposed 
to  make  terms,  and  is  able  to  make 
them  of  a  kind  which  seems  advanta- 
geous. It  is  proposed  that  not  only 
shall  the  garrison  have  the  honors  of 
war,  but  that  they  shall  even  retain  the 
advantages  of  occupation.  The  besieg- 
ing army  is  willing  to  disarm — to  enter 
into  peaceable  relations  with  the  towns- 
people— to  interchange  good  offices 
with  them — and  to  give  undeniable  'Se- 
curity for  the  observance  of  every 
obligation  it  shall  have  contracted. 
The  governor  and  a  strong  body  of 
friends  think  that  such  terms  should 
be  accepted ;  but  they  leave  the  deci- 
sion to  the  citizens,  whom  they  would 
persuade,  but  not  coerce  or  betray. 
The  inhabitants  and  garrison  delibe- 
rate, and  are  influenced  by  the  efforts 
of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  gover- 
nor, whose  cries  of  **  No  surrender" 
carry  the  day.  The  defeated  gover- 
nor is  deposed.  The  No  surrenderors 
become  the  party  in  power,  and  their 
leader,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  who  have  raised 
him  to  office,  and  who  rely  on  him,  opens 
the  gates  to  the  besiegers,  admits  them 
with  their  arms,  and  in  all  their 
strength,  into  the  garrison ;  and  after 
this  betrayal  and  surprise  it  is  de- 
manded on  his  behalf,  whether  he  has 
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not  nmjply  carried  into  effect^  the  in- 
tentions of  hia  baffled  predecessor. 


Our  space  is  short — bat  we  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Irish  readers 
of  the  article  which  has  called  forth 
the  above  notice.  We  beseech  of  you 
]to  ask  yourselves  seriously,  before  it 
is  too  late»  have  you  still  such  confi- 
dence in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  to  think 
that  he  will  attend  to  interests  which 
you  yourselves  neglect.  Do  you  not 
see,  that,  after  the  next  abortive 
attempt  at  conciliation,  there  will  re- 
main, between  you  and  the  coming 
destruction  only  the  church  establish- 
ment. Sir  Robert  Peel,  finding  that 
the  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of 
Roman  .Catholic  priests  has  not  won 
peace  for  him,  may  try  whether  he 
cannot  soothe  them  by  abandoning 
church  income  to  their  cupidity.  As 
soon  as  the  fire,  which  this  concession 
will  have  for  a  moment  slackened,  blazes 
out  anew,  what  will  remain  between  re- 
peal and  the  repealers,  but  your  pos- 
sessions ?  Will  you  not  unite  in  time 
to  guard  them.  We  firmly  believe 
that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood are  endowed,  at  least  eighty  con- 
stituencies in  Ireland  will  beoome  to 
them  so  many  pocket-boroughs.  With 
such  a  power  in  parliament,  and  on 
the  supposition  that  your  supineness 
continues,  Romanism  can  effect  repeal 
whenever  it  pleases  her  to  demand  it. 
Whenever  it  shall  please  her,  the  cry 
for  separation  can  be  made  to  issue 
from  England.  Will  you  be  wise  to 
think  of  the  danger  while  you  may 
guard  agfidnst  it.  Unite  I  unite !  and 
vou  will  be  strong  in  England— strong 
m  Ireland — strong  to  maintain  British 
connection — strong  to  maintain  your 
own  rights  and  persons  without  it. 
Remain  as  you  are — but  we  will  not 
con tem pinto  such  abandonment  of 
duty— self-abandonment. 

It  is  impossible  you  can  be  longer 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  you  cannot 
trust  to  the  wisdom  or  the  power  of 
any  party  in  the  state  to  do  for  you 
what  you  yourselves  leave  undone. 
You  are  fkr  too  well  insti'ucted  not  to 
know,  that,  in  all  representative  go- 
vernments, if  property  and  political 
power  are  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
one  or  other  must  prevail,  after  no 
{HTotracted  contest.     You  cannot  be 


ignorant,  that,  in  the  went  of  sneh  a 
struggle,  the  party  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  favours,  if  it 
favour  either,  is  the  party  which  it 
expects  to  see  triumphant.  Of  all 
this,  it  is  impossible  you  can  have  any 
doubt — and,  knowing  it,  we  conjure 
vou  to  reflect  in  time,  and  say  what 
has  been  the  conduct  of  the  present 
government — and  what  has  their  con* 
duct  imposed  on  you  as  a  stem  and 
undeniable  duty.  We  ask  you,  haa 
not  its  conduct  been  this — has  it  not 
consented,  in  violation  of  its  acknow* 
lodged  engagements,  to  your  being  de- 
frauded of  your  due  share  of  political 
power,  and  is  it  not  thus  the  patron 
of  those  who  dishonestly,  or,  at  leasts 
by  a  misinterpretation  of  the  laws, 
have  enabled  themselves  to  overbear 
you — has  it  not  given  consequence  to 
falsehoods  and  exaggerations  which  tend 
to  engender  discontent  between  land« 
lords  and  tenantry — has  it  not  cruelly  or 
timidly  refused  to  exert  the  powers  at 
its  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  that 
foul  system  of  crime  and  disorder, 
which  is  being  matured,  under  its  ad- 
ministration, into  a  diabolical  perfec- 
tion— and  is  it  not,  in  the  relations  it 
is  endeavouring  to  form  with  the  Ro» 
man  Catholics,  so  availing  itself  of  its 
advantages,  as  to  absorb  to  itself  all 
the  grace  of  concession,  and  to  leave 
upon  you  the  odium  of  resisting  what 
it  once  called  a  sinful,  and  ruinous, 
and  now  denominates  a  wise  and  liberal, 
policy  ? 

Such  a  course  of  policy,  whatever 
may  be  the  spirit  in  which  it  hat 
originated,  involves,  unless  you  are 
wise,  your  utter  ruin  in  its  8u&> 
cess.  Assist  in  it,  further  it,  and 
you  accelerate  your  destruction-^stand 
neutral  and  inactive,  and  ruin  will  not 
the  less  surely  follow — imite,  take 
counsel  from  each  other-^give  courage 
to  each  other^^circulate  among  your* 
selves  the  intelligence  which  you  can 
acquire  and  authenticate — cause  this 
intelligence  to  circulate  in  England—* 
it  will  tell  for  you,  and  for  the  truth, 
there — and  you  wiU  soon  have,  here  in 
your  own  land,  a  beneficial  response* 

We  have  intimated  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government  towards 
Itoman  Catholics  has  been  ungenerous 
towards  you — ungenerous  towards  the 
party  which  placed  it  in  power.  Has 
it  been  so  because  you  or  that  partj 
were  unwilling  to  join  in  ai^  act  m 
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HberaHQr*  which  wu  just  luadsafb?  If  U 
were,  we  should  not  aocose  ministers  of 
iiD^rnes9|btit  should  tax  you  with  obsti* 
nacy  and  inj  us  tice.  But  this  has  not  been 
to.  The  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
hear  the  prayer  of  Protestants,  urged 
with  the  strongest  arguments,  recom- 
mended by  the  most  solemn  considera- 
tions, and  advanced  in  the  name,  and 
on  the  behalf,  of  petitioners  entitled 
to  the  most  fayourable  oonsideratioo^ 
gives  a  more  decidedly  objectionable 
character  to  the  eagerness  with  which 
be  rushes  forward  to  meet  and  grant 
tiie  memorial  to  which  his  newly- 
adopted  policy  gives  importance.  Bi- 
shops and  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and 
people  petition  for  aid  to  scriptural 
education — their  prayer  is  denied. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  apply  for  aid 
to  Maynooth — their  demand  is  granted* 
The  doctrines  which  the  Quarterlg 
lUview,  and  Lord  Brougham,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke»  and  hosts  of  other 
liberals,  as  well  as  all  who  belong  to 
the  Protestant  party,  abominate  and 
dread,  under  the  patronage  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  prevail  against  Scrip- 
ture and  the  church  of  England — the 
present  ministry  being  arbiters  in  the 
leompetition.  But,  what  was  your 
prayer,  as  regarded  Maynooth  ?  Was 
It  a  prayer  to  which  you  had  reason 
to  expect  a  refusal  ?  Certainly  not, 
if  you  were  to  judge  him  by  his  pro- 
fessions, from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On 
the  contrary^rhe  intimated  in  1840, 
(he  was  not  then  in  place,)  his  opinion 
that  there  should  be  inquiry  into  the 
fyatem  of  education  at  Maynooth — 
^ould  be  inquiry,  although  govern- 
ment then  did  no  more  than  keep  what 
It  regarded  as  a  pledge  on  behalf  of 
that  institution — but,  in  1845,  he  was 
in  authority — and  although  he  and  his 
aaaociates  in  the  government  of  the 
eonntry  took  upon  them  the  respon- 
Sibiiity  of  endowing  the  college  agiunst 
which  complaints  had  been  so  loud, 
they  refused  to  grant  the  motion  for 
inquiry,  winch  the  professions  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  not  only  encou- 
raged, but  advised. 

But  the  Maynooth  bill  is  justi^ 
able,  because  a  necessary  portion  of  a 
more  comprehensive  scheme  which 
sanctifies  all  its  parts  by  the  happy 
conclusion  they  conduct  to  ?  Is  this 
truth — or  is  it  folly  ?  The  Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill  is  in  reality  worse 
for  the  place  it  occupies  in  this  ima- 


gined scheme  of  conciliation.  It  may 
be  good,  we  do  not  say  it  is,  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  education  for  ecclesi- 
astical students — ^it  may  be  good  to 
endow  a  priesthood — but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  goody  in  the  instance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  to  do 
both.  Both,  it  seems,  are  now  to  be 
done.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
are  empowered  to  choose  among  *'  the 
lowest  of  the  people,"  **  subjects" 
whom  they  will  elevate  to  the  priest- 
hood— the  state  is  to  defray  the  cost 
of  their  education,  and  then  to  make 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  In 
the  Church  of  England — in  the  Church 
of  Scotland — the  people  bring  for- 
ward the  candidates  for  orders.  These 
have  been  educated  at  their  own  cost, 
and  have,  thus  far,  given  ground  for 
a  presumption  that  there  is  something 
of  the  independence  which  beBts  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
that  their  connections  are  of  a  class, 
and  in  circumstances,  to  give  them  an 
interest  in  the  public  well-being  and 
tranquillity.  Such  men  the  state  may 
support :  the  relations  in  which  they 
have  lived,  while  under  instruction, 
with  those  who  exercised  authority 
over  them,  were  salutary;  and  they 
may  enter  into  an  honourable  and  use- 
ful connection  with  the  state,  for  they 
have  not  yet  become  enslaved  to  any 
man.  Thus  it  might  be  in  the  chnrcn 
of  Rome  (we  leave  its  doctrines  alto- 
gether out  of  view)  were  there  no 
such  aid  afforded  to  its  bishops,  as  they 
have  acquired  in  the  endowment  of 
Maynooth,  and  were  a  stipend  be- 
stowed by  government  on  each  mem- 
ber of  its  priesthood.  Young  gentle- 
men would  be  educated  as  gentlemen 
before  they  entered  into  orders,  and 
habits  of  self-respect  would  have  been 
so  formed  in  them  that  they  could  not 
in  after-life  brook  an  unworthy  thral- 
dom. They  would  render  to  their 
superiors  canonical  obedience,  but 
would  yield  no  such  slavish  submis- 
sion as  could  offend  against  conscience 
or  honour.  This  would,  at  least,  be 
possible,  and  in  a  sanguine  moment 
we  might,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  ge- 
nius of  Romanism,  imagine  it  realised ; 
but  when  we  think  on  the  Maynooth 
grant,  delusion  is  no  longer  possible. 
Between  the  two  endowments,  the 
enacted  and  the  projected,  there  is  no 
escaping  from  the  dreary  reality  of  our 
condition.     On  one  or  other  of  the 
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horns  of  this  political  dileratna  w« 
stick  fast.  Power  given  to  Roman 
Catholic  hishops  to  choose  their  in- 
stmmeuts  id,  if  they  please,  the  lowest 
depths  of  society — ^ve  years  or  more 
of  power  given  them  to  mould  these 
pliant  instruments  in  the  fashion  they 
most  approve, — and  then  the  state  is 
to  take  up  the  accomplished  serfs 
and  pay  them  for  executing  the  orders 
of  a  foreign  master. 

We  must  not  try  your  patience  good 
readers,  too  far,  but  cannot  regain 
from  uttering  one  warning  more  in 
the  shape  of  a  prediction  of  the  kind 
which  old  experience  may  be  permitted 
to  hazard.  The  success  of  the  priest- 
endowment  scheme,  following  up  the 
establishment  of  Maynooth,  (unless 
you  are  alert  to  prepare  yourselves  for 
averting  evil,)  will  prove  your  dicomfi- 
ture.  Hear  how  and  when  it  will  over- 
throw and  impoverish.  The  govern- 
ment endowment  will  not  secure  the 
country  against  the  evils  of  voluntary- 
Ism.  As  soon  as  the  applauses  for 
pensioning  two  thousand  priests  have 
subsided,  it  will  be  announced  that 
Romanism  in  Ireland  requires  the 
services  of  at  least  as  many  more — 
and,  as  the  state  will  probably  start 
back  alarmed,  before  suoh  an  array  of 
clumants  on  the  public  purse,  they 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  the  people.  Disorder  and 
inconvenience  will  become  more  and 
more  complained  of.  There  will  be  a 
burden  heavy  enough  on  the  masses 
<— a  pressure  rather  too  severe  upon 
the  state.  The  end  will  be  a  compro- 
mise. Romanism  will  release  crown 
and  people  from  her  demands  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  on  condition  of 
having  the  tithes  made  over  to  her. 
The  stipend  now  about  to  be  ffiven  to 
their  clergy  will  then,  perhaps,  be  paid, 
or  offired,to  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Romanism  will  win  the 
tithes.  Shall  she  have  made  a  good  bar- 


gain ?  Tes — for  the  tithe  she  wiU  exact 
will  be  the  full  amount  at  which  tithe 
would  canonically  be  valued.  The 
people,  you  think,  would  rise  in  insur- 
rection. They  will  do  no  such  thing 
^for  they  will  understand  that  it  is 
for  their  own  relatives,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly for  themselves,  thev  set  apart 
the  tithe,  and  that  it  is  from  a  land- 
lord whom  they  will  be  taught  to  look 
upon  as  an  usurper  and  oppressor,  they 
withdraw  or  reserve,  what  even  an 
unjust  law  has  not  made  his.  No  com- 
pact can  be  binding  against  the  rights 
of  their  church ;  and  no  law  can 
interfere,  with  authority,  whefe  their 
ecclesiastics  are  unwilling  to  abide 
by  it.  The  tenant  will  pay,  and 
the  landlord  must  submit  to  a  de- 
duction by  which  this  enormous  tithe 
will  be  compensated.  Do  you  ask 
how  will  the  landlord  be  compelled 
to  pay  ?  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  will  have  a  strong  parlia- 
mentary interest — it  is  strong  now— 
the  new  measures  will  increase  it, 
probably  a  third — what  will  you  have 
m  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist 
the  power  of,  possibly,  eighty  mem- 
bers, among  them  some  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  in  the  house — and 
what  will  YOU  have  to  meet  the  argu- 
ment which  will  then  be  urged  to  dis- 
tinguish between  you  and  the  land- 
lords .of  England — and  to  insist  that 
you  should  be  required  to  pay  as  large 
a  proportion  of  tithe  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  as  is  paid  by  your  English  bre- 
thren to  the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ?  This,  you  cry,  would  be  wrong 
as  well  as  ruin.  It  would — but  par- 
^iiament  now  respects  no  right  which 
cannot  be  successfully  defended,  and 
thinks  nothing  wrong  which  its  victim 
is  condemned,  or  contented,  to  endure. 
We  beseech  you  to  ponder  upon  these 
truths--to  look  your  coming  dangers 
in  the  face,  and  to  prepare  for  them. 
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TO  THB  SDITOB  Or  THB  DTTBLXH  VHimUIYT  MAOAUVB. 


S» — Your  acceptance  of  my  recent  of- 
fering has  encouraged  me  to  lay  a  second 
before  you.  Believe  me  thankful  for 
the  fiiTOur  you  have  granted,  and 
willing  to  do  all  the  proprieties  of 
apologizing  while  I  trespass  on  you 
again.  I  abstain  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings  only  because 
I  feel,  as  many  a  writer  and  speaker 
has  said  before,  that  you  can  imagine 
better  by  far  than  I  can  describe 
them. 

If  the  Tiews  I  recently  offered  of 
the  policy  of  our  present  rulers  re- 
presented it  as  something  new,  it  was 
only  because  I  did  not  clearly  express 
my  meaning.  I  had  no  idea  of 
ascribing  to  Sir  R.  Peel  the  merit  or 
blame  of  orig^ating  a  new  system,  or 
80  altering  an  old  that  the  fashion  in 
which  he  has  disguised  it  should  give 
it  an  air  of  novelty.  Far  from  me 
be  such  an  intention.  It  would  be 
a  mischievous  error  to  impute  to  tha 
right  honourable  baronet  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  so  daring,  an  error  that 
would  do  him  injustice,  and  would 
lead  those  to  whom  his  policy  is 
adverse,  fatallv  astray.  The  states- 
manship which  has  attained  power 
will  be  more  fairly  appreciated,  and 
the  interests  it  sets  in  deadly  peril  will 
be  better  defended,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  new  principle  of 
policy  has  been  adopted  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Irish  affairs.  Men 
rill  know  better  what  they  ought 
to  judge  and  to  do,  when  they  are 
brought  to  remember,  that  they  have 
abundant  precedents  in  history  to 
guide  them* 

The  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
then,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  same 
wbk^  hat  been  tried  through  all  those 
Vol.  XXVI^No.  153. 


troubled  centuries  in  which  Ireland 
is  said  to  have  been  mi8governed--a 
policy  rigidly  carried  out  from  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  Henry  II. 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  VI 11.^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned during  the  reign  of  James  I,, 
and  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
which  appears  to  have  been  rein« 
stated  in  its  ascendancy  with  the 
coming  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  to  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  ad- 
heres with  no  less  fidelitv  than  did 
his  great  predecessor  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  The  policy  is  that  Ireland 
is  to  be  governed  through  the  instrU' 
mentality  of  undertakers.  This  was 
the  craft  of  Walpole — this  is  the 
craft  of  Peel :  the  difference  between 
their  respective  plans  is  merely  the 
difference  of  instruments.  Walpole 
employed  Protestantism.  Peel  Ro- 
manism. Walpole  employed  the 
Protestant  gentry.  Peel  takes  as 
his  agents  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops.  *'  Voila  tout,"  as  the  French 
say ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  adheres  to  the 
policy  which  can  plead  prescription, 
if  nothing  else,  in  its  favour,  and 
clinging  fast  to  undertakership  as 
the  great  principle  to  be  main- 
tained, contents  himself  with  making 
such  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
agencies  to  be  employed,  as  shall 
render  it  effectual.  In  other  words, 
Walpole  would  provide  for  "his 
difficulty,"  Ireland,  by  maintaining 
the  ascendancy  of  Protestantism ; 
Peel  by  establishing  that  of  Ro- 
manism. 

i  may  seem  to  have  rushed  too  pre- 
cipitatelv  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  the 
steps  which  conduct  to  it  are  suffi- 
ciently manifest     A  government  by 
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undertakersbip  implies  a  relation  of 
mutual  interdependency  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  compact.  There 
must  be  on  both  sides  concession  as 
well  as  claim.  Undertakers^  if  they 
do  a  minister's  work,  will  require  a 
recompense ;  and  the  man  in  office, 
who  needs  their  instrumentality  to 
effect  his  own  ends,  must,  in  turn,  lend 
himself  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish 
the  ends  they  insist  on.  He  must  be 
slow  to  discern  the  eiens  of  the  times, 
and  to  divine  the  spirit  of  Romanism, 
who  will  not  very  speedily  be  con- 
vinced that  it  would  have  been  safer 
for  Walpole  to  contend  against  the 
Protestant  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  than 
for  Peel  effectually  to  conciliate  the 
hierocracy  of  Hibernian  Rome,  and 
who  does  not,  therefore,  soon  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  natural  inference, 
that  the  undertaking  bishops  of  this 
day,  as  the  undertakmg  aristocracy  of 
^e  days  gone  by,  must  be  rewarded 
for  their  services,  by  the  exaltation  and 
ascendancy  of  their  order. 

It  is  well  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  make  preparation  in  due  time 
for  a  result,  which,  unless  it  be  pre- 
vented by  some  forces  not  hitherto 
called  into  action,  they  should  regard 
as  inevitably  certain.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  liberal  gentlemen  who 
have  hailed  some  of  the  recent  move- 
ments of  government,  as  advances  in 
a  right  direction,  and  who,  in  their 
amiable  longings  after  a  state  of  uni- 
versal  equality,  forget  that  there  are 
men  of  tempers  and  principles  more 
aspiring  than  their  own,  and  that  there 
are  systems,  which,  by  the  necessity  of 
their  constitution,  challenge  ascend- 
ancy. To  these  unsuspecting  theo- 
rists there  appears  no  evil  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  which  may  not 
be  remedied  by  placing  the  church  of 
Rome  on  a  level  with  that  of  England. 
Let  the  functionaries  of  both,  they 
say,  have  stipends  paid  them  by  the 
state,  or  let  them  be,  in  both  churches, 
alike  dependant  on  the  voluntary  offer- 
ings of  the  people — the  result  will  be, 
general  satisfaction  and  peace.  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  say,  are  naturally 
offended  that  a  Protestant  church,  ex- 
clusively, should  have  endowments, 
and  if  either  the  exclusiveness  or  the 
endowment  cease  to  exist,  so  also  will 
their  natural  irritation  subside  and  be 
fom>tten. 
I  have  long  ceased  to  pay  much  re- 


spect to  party  promises — having  found 
them  as  lavishly  hazarded  to  serve  par- 
liamentary purposes,  as  they  are  when 
electioneering  interests  are  to  be  pro- 
moted. A  candidate,  during  his  can- 
vass for  votes,  is  not  more  promising 
than  a  legislator  when  he  has  a  party 
measure  to  carry  ;  nor  does  the  legis- 
lator think  his  honor  more  concerned 
in  the  issue  of  his  promise,  than  the 
professing  candidate.  Both  assuro 
those  whom  they  would  persuade,  that 
the  policy  they  recommend  is  preg- 
nant with  good  results  for  the  consti- 
tuency or  the  country,  and  neither 
feels  in  the  least  disheartened  firom 
promising  again  when  the  policy  he 
nas  lauded  proves  abortive,  and  his 
past  professions  have  been  ^dsified. 
As  to  the  promises  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rest  the  measures  which  are 
now  to  be  hazarded,  they  are  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  an  insolvent's 
securities.  So  many  of  them  have  been 
followed  by  protests,  that  we  should 
expect  similar  comments  upon  all,  as 
they  successively  become  due.  In  the 
mean  time  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  results  reasonably  to  be  antioi* 
pated  from  the  ministerial  policy. 

Why  should  it  be  imagined  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland 
will  be  satisfied  with  equality,  if  as- 
cendancy is  attainable  ?  Is  it  because 
that  church  is  moderate  in  its  preten- 
sions? If  it  be,  it  has  certainly  con- 
trived to  gain  for  itself  a  reputation 
far  worse  than  it  merits.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  disposed  to  take  its  charac- 
ter on  its  own  showing,  and  to  regard 
it  as  a  church  which  aims  at,  and  when 
it  has  power,  will  insist  upon,  ascend- 
ancy. I  will  not  make  this  a  question, 
or  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  it. 
The  testimony  of  history,  and  the 
avowed  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  must  outweigh  the  hollow  pro- 
fessions and  bankrupt  promises  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  projectors.  The 
oath  of  qualification  which  Roman 
Catholics  are  satisfied  to  take,  if  it 
have  proved  no  security  against  en- 
deavours to  plunder  the  Established 
Church,  or  to  establish  Romanism, 
should,  at  least,  render  the  promis- 
sory system  of  or  on  behalf  of  Ro- 
manists, incapable  of  working  f\ir- 
thcr  harm.  If  it  be  now  said  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  disavows  the  de- 
sire or  purpose  of  ascendancy,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remember  her  past 
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^selatmers^  and,  accordii^  to  the 
maDner  in  which  they  were  obserTed, 
to  value  her  present  professions.  But 
I  most  do  the  church  of  Rome  jus- 
tice— she  puts  forth  no  disclaimers  ;  if 
unaccredited  advocates  make  promi- 
ses in  her  name^  and  rash  or  scared 
politicians  accept  them,  she  has  given 
no  authority  to  make  them,  has  con- 
tracted no  obligation  to  see  that  they 
are  kept — ^they  cannot  embarrass  her 
in  her  career  of  enterprise  and  ambi- 
tion. 

But  I  may  be  told  there  are  more 
than  the  members  or  ministers  of  the 
chorch  of  Rome  to  be  considered — 
they  may  desire  to  exalt  their  church 
— but  will  the  Protestants  of  this  great 
empire — will  the  government  and  the 
legislature  second  their  efforts  or  even 
connive  at  them  ?  "  No,"  cry  our  li- 
beral statesmen,  "  as  soon  as  Roman- 
ism transgresses  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, and,  having  obtained  equality, 
aims  at  ascendancy,  that  instant  she 
shall  be  withstood,  resisted,  and  de- 
feated.- 

Yes,  vapouring  of  this  kind  is  cheap, 
and  they  who  are  least  thoughtful  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  realised, 
will  be  the  most  liberal  of  it.  Ask  of 
them  what  it  is  they  rely  on  to  coun- 
teract the  dangers  they  invite,  and 
they  will  refer  you  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  generally,  but  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  name  paragraph  or  page. 
I  remember  well  the  high  bearing  of 
our  grand  duke,  when  in  the  debate 
on  his  emancipation  scheme,  he  scout- 
ed the  idea  that  discontent  and  disor- 
der could  survive  the  great  concession, 
and  announced,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
dignified  assembly  he  addressed,  that 
should  the  chimera  of  timid  fancies 
become  real,  and  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics continue  to  manifest  discontent 
when  they  ought  to  be  satisfied,  he, 
their  great  liberator,  would  come 
down  to  the  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  ask  fearlessly  and  confidently 
for  increased  powers  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  I  remember  well  the 
boast,  and  the  pledge,  and  the  shout- 
ing— and  I  saw  the  time  come  when 
the  great  man's  promise  was  to  be  ful- 
filled— and  when  that  day  came — 

••  Where  wm  he  ?" 

Where  was  the  great  dnke  then  ?  I 
could  tell — if  I  am  not  more  unac- 
quainted than  I  believe  myself  to  be. 


with  the  diagnostics  of  the  human 
countenance — I  could  tell,  not  merely 
his  bodily  location  on  the  wrong  side 
benches  in  the  House  of  Lordsl-but 
the  "  ubi,"  (as  we  had  it  in  our  old 
logic),  the  ubi  where  his  thoughts 
were  on  the  rack.  Yes, — I  remem- 
ber the  gallant  bearing  of  the  illus- 
trious duke  when  he  proclaimed  his 
resolution  to  employ  force  if  conces- 
sion proved  ineffectual — and  I  remem- 
ber the  mortification  and  the  frank- 
ness with  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  the  power  to  use  force  was 
taken  from  him,  he  confessed  that, 
when  he  and  his  associates  thought 
that  their  emancipation  scheme  could 
settle  the  perplexing  question  which 
it  was  designed  to  adjust,  they 
"thought  foolishly."  Yes,  sir,  I  re- 
member,  the  duke  subduing  his  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  bending  to  the  storm.  I 
remember  Peel,  rising  almost  to  the 
stature  of  a  great  man  as  he  mar- 
shalled and  made  the  most  of  his 
scanty,  but  very  noble  and  continually 
augmenting,  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  remember  both  the 
leaders  in  an  adversity  the  most  glo- 
rious that  could  be  given  man  to  en- 
dure, if  it  were  won  by  adherence  to 
principle — an  adversity  not  altogether 
shorn  of  its  beams  when  suffered,  as 
a  penitential  exercise,  for  the  error  of 
having  swerved  from  principle — an 
adversity,  it  is  humiliating  to  add, 
which  appears  to  have  been  endured 
in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain — which 
appears  to  have  abased  the  courage 
of  those  on  whose  spirits  it  was  laid, 
and  not  to  have  enlightened  their  un- 
derstandings. 

But,  I  can  imagine  the  taunt  by 
which  some  reader  is  impatient  to 
interrupt  me— if  the  Duke  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  removed  to  the 
opposition  benches,  who  are  charge- 
able with  having  placed  them  there  ? 
if  they  have  refused  the  instruction 
offered  by  ten  years  of  adversity — are 
they  the  only  refractory  sufferers? 
Are  not  the  Conservative  party  who 
forsook  their  leaders,  chargeable  with 
the  evil  consequences  of  that  most 
unwise  desertion  ?  If  they  repeat  the 
error  of  1830,  will  they  not  again 
burden  themselves  with  a  responsibility 
for  all  the  evil  that  may  ensue?  I 
have  thought  of  questions  Kke  these— 
have   reviewed    them  by   the   lighto 
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afforded  in  disasters  pasty  and  in  the 
threatenings  of  evil  to  come — ^have 
reviewed  tliem  disinterestedly,  as  I 
never  had  any  part  in  the  movements 
which  overthrew  the  Wellington  ad- 
ministration,  and  consequentiy  have 
no  part  in  the  sentence  to  he  pro- 
nounced on  them — I  have  thought  of 
them  patiently  and  long,  and  have 
come  deliberately  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Conservatives  whom  anger  led  astray, 
ihe  blame  of  the  revolution  for  which 
the  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry 
prepared  the  way,  is  not  to  be  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
surrendering  a  great  principle  to  a 
fancied  expediency,  they  made  them- 
selves answerable  for  all  the  conse- 
quences that  followed.  Adherence  to 
principle  exempts  from  accountabili^ 
tor  the  issues  of  any  enterprize  which 
has  principle  for  its  end— departure 
from  principle,  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  some  commensurate  advan- 
tage, involves  a  necessity  of  gaining 
the  proposed  end,  or  incurring  blame 
for  the  failure.  The  Wellington  cabi- 
net voluntarily  incurred  this  responsi- 
bility. They  were  placed  between  two 
contending  parties — one  consisting  of 
Roman  Catholics,  who  insisted  on  ob- 
taining political  privileges — the  other, 
a  party  very  strongly  determined  to 
withhold  these  privileges— and  this  a 
party  strong  in  arguments  against 
concession,  upon  which^  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
rested  for  himself,  and  had  taught 
them  to  rest,  a  determined  opposition. 
When  this  leader  of  the  resistance  to 
emancipation  resolved  to  become  its 
advocate,  and  thus  to  renounce  a  prin- 
ciple which  he  still  believed  to  be  good, 
and  which  he  renounced,  only  because 
it  was  inconvenient  to  maintain  it,  he 
was  bound  to  think  of  the  party  as 
well  as  the  principle  to  which  he  had 
so  lonff  been  attached — and  to  satisfy 
himself,  either  that  he  could  induce 
this  party  to  acquiesce  in  his  change 
of  purpose,  or  that  if,  in  their  obsti- 
nacy, or  integrity,  they  were  imprao- 
ticable,  the  country  should  take  no 
detriment  from  their  perverseness. 

In  thus  commenting  on  the  irreme- 
diable past,  I  am  not  indulging  in  a 
spirit  of  useless  recrimination,  but  on 
the  contrary,  am  reluctantly  reverting 
to  matter  which  I  would  more  willingly 


leave  unnoticed,  for  the  porpose  of 
gleaning  from  it  the  information  which 
may  be  necessarv  to  guide  honest  men 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  times 
we  live  in.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to 
know  of  highly  respectable  individnaLi 
who  took,  (what  I  myself  never  took,) 
part  in  the  measures  by  which  the 
Wellhigton  cabinet  was  broken  up  in 
1880,  and  who  now  regret,  and  have 
openly  declared  they  r^et,  their  share 
in  proceedings,  of  which  the  result 
was  what  they  account  calamitous.  It 
is  my  fortune  to  know  that  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  many  who  agree  with 
them  in  opinion,  are  rendered  inactive^ 
helplessly,  hopelessly  inactive,  in  this 
day  of  evil  and  danger,  by  a  remem* 
brance  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
activities  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
years  1 829  and  1830.  It  has  been  mj 
fortune  to  hear  them  say,  **  we  opposed 
Peel  and  Wellington  in  1830,  and 
since  then  we  have  never  ceased  to 
regret  that  we  made  so  false  a  move." 
And  it  is  because  I  feel  it  advisable  to 
notice  impressions  and  persuasions  of 
this  description,  that  I  revert,  not 
wantonly  or  idly,  to  the  oondact  of 
Sir  R.  Peel,  in  his  achievement  of 
**  Catholic  emancipation."  I  look  to 
it,  not  with  a  view  to  the  praise  or 
dispraise  of  the  right  hon.  baronet* 
but  simply  to  obtain  the  assistance  H 
may  afford,  in  du'ecting  how  far  it  b 
safe  for  Irish  Protestants  to  confide  in 
him. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
measure  of  1829  was  carried,  as  the 
petitions  against  it  clearly  proved,  hi 
direct  opposition  to  the  wUl  of  the 
British  people,  and  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  and  strongly-expressed  re- 
luctance  of  the  crown.  It  was  not» 
then,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  but  in  defiance  of 
both,  that  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  abandoned 
the  principle  and  the  party  of  his 
adoption,  and  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  placed  within  his  power, 
as  the  champion  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, to  destroy  the  cause  confided 
to  his  keeping.  I  am  not  saying  that 
this  was  wrong.  I  am  neither  denying 
nor  asserting  that  the  enterprising 
emancipator  might  not  plead  the  ex- 
cuse of  a  subduing  necessity.  Per- 
haps he  conceded  through  fear  of 
civil  war^perhaps  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  on  the  principle  of  the  ^  Cfh 
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^Ho  qiMttioB.'*  Sndi  ooDJ^ctnret 
OMiDot  be  admitted  into  an  argument 
on  thia  subjeot^  inasmacb  as  the  right 
bcMi.  baronet  pleaded  no  such  necessity 
as  bis  excuse*  no  such  change  of  view 
as  his  justification.  The  iSois  of  the 
case  are  these :  ha  assisted  to  coerce 
his  sovereign,  to  destroy  his  party, 
and  to  affront  the  British  people,  bj 
oairying  the  measure  of  which,  during 
his  whole  political  life,  he  had  been 
the  declared  opponent — of  the  opposi- 
tion to  which  ne  had  become  the  re- 
oognised  leader^in  favor  of  which  he 
baS  never  been  known  to  express  a 
single  sentence,  until  the  moment 
when,  to  the  dismay  or  the  indigna- 
tion of  millions  of  his  countrymen 
and  his  party,  he  announced  his  re- 
solve to  carry  it.  In  1827,  Mr.  Peel 
refused  to  hold  office  under  the  crown, 
because,  as  he  alleged,  a  supporter  of 
tiie  Roman  Catholic  claims  had  been 
devated  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury.  In  1829,  the  same  Mr. 
Peel  consents  to  hold  office  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  the  mea- 
sure to  wnicb  his  opposition  had 
seemed,  up  to  the  verj  last  moment,  so 
imoompromisinff  and  decided.  This 
is  enough  to  show  what  Sir  Robert 
Ped  is  capahU  of  doing  ;  the  results 
of  his  dtaing  are  matter  of  so  much 
mftoriety,  as  to  dispense  with  the  neoes* 
sktf  of  detailed  enumeration. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
briefly  the  question  whether  the  be- 
haviour of  Uie  party  who  had  acted 
wHh  Sir  Robert  Peel,  represented  as 
the  oeeasion,  at  least,  of  all  the  evils 
whidi  followed,  does  not  acquit  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  having  caused  them, 
and  docs  not  warn  the  Protestant 
Conservatives  of  this  day  against  the 
crime  of  repeating  the  disastrous  folly 
of  their  predecessors.  As  I  said  be- 
fmrOf  I  say  again,  that  the  madness  of 
his  party  in  no  degree  lightens  the 
blame  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  The  poli- 
tieian  who  makes  expediency,  estranged 
from  principle,  the  rule  of  hb  states- 
manship, must  submit  to  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  success.  The  man 
who,  in  his  adherence  to  principle, 
encounters  disaster,  will  be  honoured 
in  adversity  and  failure.  He  has  done 
what  was  right— he  has  supported 
or  advised  no  measure  which  was  not 
fai  itself  just  and  good.  If  evil  have 
Ibllowed,  he  is  not  responsible  for  it. 
But  he  who  cooosals  and  carries  a 


measure,  evil  in  itself,  in  a  hope  that 
it  may  work  some  indirect  advantage, 
must  bear  the  blame  of  his  voluntary 
departure  from  rectitude,  wherever 
the  compensation  he  expected  does 
not  attend  to  make  excuse  for  him. 
He  accordingly  is  bound  to  see  that 
circumstances  are  favourable  to  his 
enterprise,  inasmuch  as  by  renouncing 
consistency  and  principle,  he  makes  a 
happy  result  of  his  measures  neces- 
sary to  his  vindication.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who,  in  carrying  a  measure 
which  for  nineteen  years  he  had  re- 
sisted as  evil,  was  willing  to  coerce 
the  king,  to  affiront  and  defy  the  peo- 
ple, to  perplex  the  loval,  and  encou- 
rage the  disaffected,  with  the  fear  and 
with  the  hope  of  more  eventful  change 
to  come,  and  who  dared  all  this  in  his 
determination  to  carry  a  measure 
which  proved  as  pernicious  in  its 
effects  as  he  knew  it  to  be  objectiona- 
ble in  principles,  is  not  to  be  excused 
on  the  pretence  that  his  adroitness 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  tibe  ob^- 
nacy  of  a  narty  whom  for  nineteen 
years  he  had  laboured  to  confirm  in 
their  prejudices  or  their  convictions. 
Did  he  know  that  they  would  prove  im- 
practicable— that  they  would  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  new  principle  of  reason? 
If  he  did,  he  was  voluntarily  and  de- 
liberately the  author  of  all  that  has 
followed.  Was  he  ignorant  of  the 
party  with  which  he  had  so  long 
acted  ?  Then  he  wants  the  discretion 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  leader. 
It  is  no  excuse  to  his  aggrieved  coun- 
try, to  say  that,  when  he  abandoned 
principle  Co  do  it  a  service,  his  good 
intentions  were  counteracted  by  the 
blundering  honesty  of  a  body  of  men 
who  would  not  change  when  he 
changed,  and  support  him  in  a  policy 
which  he  had  himself  denounced  as 
pregnant  with  ruin  to  the  constita* 
tion. 

But,  although  the  minister  may  not 
be  acquitted  on  account  of  the  mis* 
conduct  of  those  from  whom  he  sepa- 
rated, are  they  to  be  acquitted  of 
beinff  accessory  to  the  crime  under 
which  the  country  has  suffered  ?  Thb 
is  a  question  which  does  not  admit  of 
a  compendious  answer,  but  thus  far  is 
certain — it  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
without  reference  to  the  consequences 
by  which  their  separation  from  the 
ministers  of  the  day  was  attended.  If 
they  thought  it  in  their  consciences 
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right  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
their  lives  past^  and,  in  their  with- 
drawal of  support  from  Sir  Robert 
Peely  were  infloienced  by  no  culpable 
•  motive^  they  stand  acquitted  of  all 
evil.  The  disaster  which  a  man  can 
avoid  or  avert  only  by  doing  wrongs 
he  is  not  bound  to  shun.  Neither  for 
self  nor  for  country  is  a  man  required 
to  do  evil.  I  am  not  entering  into 
the  question  whether  he  may  not  be 
excused — ^nay,  honouredi  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  for  doing  what,  ab- 
stractedly, he  would  feel  to  be  wrong. 
I  am  only  affirming  that  a  man  is  not 
to  be  condenmed  because  his  country 
has  suffered  a  calamity  which  he  could 
have  averted  by  doing  an  evil  act,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  Conservatives 
who  refused  to  go  over  to  the  adverse 
party  with  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  are  not  necessarily  chargeable 
with  the  consequences  which  followed 
the  disruption  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

I  should  here  observe  that  it  is 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument  and 
of  brevity  that  I  assume  those  conse- 
quences to  be  evil ;  and  that,  when  I 
speak  of  imputing  blame  to  the  author 
of  them,  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  moral 
censure  thus  inflicted  upon  his  cha- 
racter, but  considering  simply  how  hia 
oliums  to  be  relied  on  as  the  leader  ol 
a  great  party  or  the  minister  of  a 
great  country  may  be  affected  bv  the 
judgment  pissed  on  his  political  con- 
duct. He  is  evidently  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  unusually  enterprising 
*— who  has  shown  that  he  will  not 
hold  himself  restrained  by  obligations 
which  have  much  influence  on  other 
men, — upon  whose  professions  less  re- 
liance can  be  placed  than  on  those  of 
honourable  men  who  have  manifested 
a  more  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a 
reputation  for  consistency — ^to  whom, 
accordingly,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
entrust  the  interests  of  a  party  or  a 
people  with  the  same  confiding  secu- 
rity as  might  be  felt  in  one  who  had 
never  disappointed  friends  and  fol- 
lowers as  he  had. 

And  thus  1  bring  my  observations  on 
the  affairs  of  1829 and  1830,tothe  point 
where  they  become  applicable  to  the 
state  of  things  in  1 845.  What  should 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  do  ?  How 
should  they  understand  the  warning 
sfoken  in  the  events  of  the  period 
^hich  began  in   Emancipation,    and 


ended  in  Reform  ?  Was  the  error  of 
the  Protestants  of  that  day  to  be 
found  in  their  withdrawal  of  support 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  in 
their  ^ving  opposition  to  his  succes- 
sors? Were  they  wrong  in  putdng 
their  leaders  out  of  office,  or  in  taking 
them  for  leaders  again  ?  If  I  can  relv 
on  my  own  deliberate  judgment,  which 
I  am,  I  confess,  much  disposed  to  do, 
I  would  affirm  and  maintain,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  will  ever  be  in 
error,  while  they  entrust  the  patron- 
age of  their  cause,  in  blind  security, 
to  any  party  or  individual— -will  be  in 
error  so  long  as  they  are  satisfied  to 
remain  inactive  and  unready,  and  are 
not  careful  and  resolved  to  acquire  all 
the  strength  that  union  gives,  and  to 
husband  it  for  emergencies  in  which 
it  will  assuredly  be  needed.  Between 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  them  it  seems 
very  evident  there  can  be  no  illusion 
to  excuse  either  party  for  being  de- 
ceived. The  minister  no  longer  in- 
sists on  maintaining  Protestant  prin- 
ciples. Protestants  are  no  longer 
dazzled  by  the  reputation  of  Orange 
Peel.  Each  party  must,  therefore,  ne- 
gociate  with  the  circumspection  suited 
to  this  altered  condition  of  affisira. 
Each  party  must  collect  all  its  strength, 
and  arouse  all  its  vigilanoe^  if  it 
would  negociate  with  advantage.  Ire- 
land, it  seems,  is  to  be  governed,  as 
in  the  ancient  time,  by  undertakers— 
and  the  undertakers,  judging  from 
present  appearances,  are  to  be  selected 
not  for  their  principles,  but  for  thdr 
strength.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland 
are,  almost  to  a  man,  steadfast  to 
maintain  British  connection.  They 
have  about  forty-three  representatives 
of  the  conservative  party,  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  The  Roman  Catholios, 
speaking  generally,  are  bent  on  eSecU 
ing  a  repeal  of  the  leg^lative  union— 
their  bishops,  it  has  been  proclaimed 
on  high  authority,  are  all,  at  heart, 
repealers ;  but  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
the  party  Which  they  control,  are  a 
m^ority  of  the  Irish  members.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  are  Sur  Robert 
Peel's  undertakers,  or  are  courted  to 
become  so. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  own 
political  views,  embodied  in  the  recent 
and  in  the  expected  measures,  the 
minister  wooes  tne  episcopal  repeakvs. 
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This  would  ODly  prove  that  the  minis- 
ter himedf  is  changed.  But  we  can- 
not permit  such  a  **  perhaps'*  to  hold 
high  place  in  an  argument.  I  can  re- 
member well  how  firmly  Sir  Robert 
Peel  adhered  to  what  was  stigmatised 
as  an  illiberal  policy^  while  the  elo- 
quence of  Grattan,  and  Plunkett,  and 
Uanningy  and  Brot^ham,  and  their 
fiery  hosts,  thundered  upon  it,  and 
while,  though  it  shot  forth  no  answer- 
ing flashes  of  vivid  oratory,  it  was 
strong  in  parliamentary  majorities,  as 
well  as  in  popular  favour.  I  can  re- 
member then  how  undauntedly  Peel 
withstood  the  eloquence  and  argu- 
ments of  all  the  liberality  and  all  the 
talents,  and  gave  his  services  to  the 
strongest.  1  can  remember  when  the 
Oranffe  body  in  Ireland  were,  as  it 
was  wot^ht,  troublesomely  vehement, 
but  also  very  manifestly  strong ;  and 
I  am  reminded  by  a  document  now 
lying  before  me,  how  very  unequivo- 
odly  Peel  proved  himself  their  cham- 
pion in  parliament — how  spiritedly  he 
rebuked  their  aspersors,  and  how  he 
censured,  and  not  without  scorn  and 
ridicule,  the  unreasonableness  of  men 
who  could  require  or  expect  that  the 
July  demonstrations  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Then  the  Orangemen  had 
their  cause  sustained  in  parliament  by 
a  strong  body  of  advocates,  and  among 
the  foremost  of  their  champions,  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  liberty  to 
rank  **  Orange  Peel,"  as  they  styled 
him,  the  orator  from  whose  speeches 
they  cited  their  most  acceptable 
defence  for  persevering  in  the  only 
part  of  their  system  or  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  which  wise  and  well-in- 
formed men  have  ever  taken  exception. 
I  can  remember,  too,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  addressing  his  friend. 
Dr.  Curtis,  the  Roman  Catholic  Pri- 
mate, solicited  a  respite  from  the 
fierce  agitation  of  the  day,  holding 
out  an  insinuated  promise  or  some  un- 
defined good,  if  he  could  be  indulged 
with  a  pause,  in  which  he  might  be 
enabled  to  reflect,  and  shape  out  the 
eood  measure  on  which  he  seemed 
bent;  aod  I  cannot  forget, — when 
his  request  was  denied,  and  agitation 
blazed  the  higher  for  it,  how  the  iron 
duke  yielded  to  the  storm  what  he  had 
refused  to  the  gentler  voice  of  reason 
and  persuasion,  and  surrendered  to 
the  roused  and  threatening  force  of 
the  9oman  Catholics,  more  than  in 


theur  most  sanguine  moments  they  had 
ever  dared  to  hope  for.  When  I  call  to 
mind  that  the  minister  who  re-enacted 
a  partial  and  severe  law  against 
Orangemen,  when  they  were  sub- 
missive, and  seemed  weak,  was  the 
same  who  defended  them  when  they 
were  strong  and  turbulent — that  the 
duke  who  conceded  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic excess,  what  he  refused  to  eloquence 
and  a  fair  semblance  of  justice,  was 
the  same  who  had  asked,  as  a  boon,  a 
truce  or  pause  from  agitation,  and  was 
denied — when  I  remember  that  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  accept  for  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland,  a  scheme 
traced  out  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
an  eUve  of  the  Jesuits  of  Stoney- 
hurst — a  scheme,  accordingly.  Papal 
in  its  principle  respecting  Scriptures- 
consists  of  the  same  parties,  who, 
when  Protestants  were  strong,  gave 
Ireland  the  benefit  of  an  educational 
system,  devised  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  bearing  as  its  cha- 
racteristic, honour  to  the  word  of  God, 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  real  mind,  if  there  be  such  a  thinff, 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  more  discernible 
in  the  policy  in  which  he  is  now  rear- 
ing up  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  it 
was  in  his  votes  and  speeches  before 
1829,  in  defence  of  Protestantism. 
Let  Protestants  take  comfort  and  take 
heart.  If  Walpole  found  out  that 
every  man  had  his  price,  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  may  have  the  satis- 
faction to  feel  assured,  that  ministers, 
as  well  as  inferior  men,  are  purchase- 
able.  Let  them  only  make  themselves 
strong,  and  they  may  obtain  for  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart  terms  no  less 
favourable  than  are  now  made  with 
their  prevailing  adversaries,  or  at 
least  far  more  ravourable  than  are  ac- 
corded to  themselves. 

But  is  there  a  hope  that  the  Irish 
Protestants  can  become  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  righteous  cause? 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
a  little  into  detiul,  and  to  consider 
the  circumstances  and  the  probable 
views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  libe- 
rality to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  and 
views  of  the  great  Protestant  party. 

The  name  of  Walpole,  when  I  re- 
cently transcribed  it,  reminded  me  of 
a  distinction,  apparent  at  least,  and 
very  remarkable  between  his  seheme 
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of  tmdertakerthip  fbr  Irelund  and 
that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Walpole 
dictated  the  outlines  of  the  policy 
which  he  desired  to  see  ezecuted»  and 
engaged  undertakers  to  execute  his 
plans.  The  modern  statesman  accepts, 
apparently,  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions famished  to  him,  and  becomes, 
as  it  were,  an  undertaker  of  the  works 
which  are  commanded  and  directed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  They 
seem  to  be  the  architects — Sir  Robwt 
Peel  the  builder  under  them ;  and 
thus  far  it  would  appear  that  the  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  minister 
and  men  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  days, 
are,  in  our  times,  inverted. 

But  we  must  not  be  over-hasty  in 
our  conclusions.  While  Peel  seems 
to  be  the  agent  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  he  may  be  only  enabling 
them  to  work  some  great  end  of  his, 
and  engaging  them  to  labour  for  it. 
I  remember  being  once  struck  with 
Mr.  Sheil*s  frankness  in  disclosing  the 
nature  of  Roman  Catholic  organiza- 
tion, and  the  source  of  its  power  in 
Ireland.  The  emancipation  act,  he 
said,  gave  his  party  the  representation 
of  the  counties — reform  gave  them 
the  boroughs,  and  the  municipal  act 
the  corporations :  the  power  thus  at- 
tained, he  added,  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  more.  Further,  he  said  that  in 
•very  parish  there  was  a  priest,  whom 
the  conduct  of  the  Protestants  or  of 
England  had  converted  (a  work  of 
supererogation,  surely,)  into  a  poli- 
tician or  an  agitator  (I  forget  the  pre- 
cise word),  and  at  the  head  of  these 
militant  ecclesiastics,  and,  through 
them,  at  the  head  of  the  people,  were, 
as  the  rhetorician  gave  to  be  under- 
stood, the  bishops  of  his  church.  Now, 
the  further  object  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  people  would  seek  to  attain 
hjr  ti^e  power  conferred  on  them  was, 
is,  and  it  is  said,  will  be,  repeal  of  the 
legislative  union ;  and  in  tiiis  objectf 
judging  of  his  purpose  by  his  profes- 
sions. It  is  Sir  Robert  Peers  desire 
and  resolution  to  thwart  and  defeat 
them.  With  this  view,  it  may  be  said, 
he  would  engage  their  bishops  as  his 
undertakers— would  win  them,  through 
their  personal  interests,  or  their  reli- 
^ous  principles,  to  support  the  inte- 
rests of  British  connection,  and  would 
enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their 
improved  sentiments  and  wishes,  by 
plMdng  at   their    disposal   a   larger 


amount  of  patronage,  considering  its 
direction,  than  any  body  of  men  in 
Ireland  ever  dispensed  before.  Five 
hundred  burses  at  Maynooth  to  be 
distributed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  bishops,  among  the 
peasants  of  their  persuasion  in  Ireland 
— more  than  two,  probably  than  three^ 
thousand,  ecdesiastioal  appointments 
to  be  made  by  them,  and  to  be  en* 
dowed  by  the  state — the  mdireot  in- 
fluence, spiritual  and  temporal,  to  be 
exercised  ("through  the  medium  of 
these  nominees,  and  of  many  others 
whom  the  bishops  and  clergy  name  to 
various  subordinate  stations)  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  town 
and  country—- on  farmers,  traders, 
merchants,  professional  persons,  luid- 
lords,  tenants,  &c.  &c.,  gives  to  those 
who  wield  such  patronage  a  command 
over  action,  if  not  opinion,  such 
as  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated. 
Who  knows  not  the  influence  and 
authority  of  an  Indian  director, 
who  has  occasionally  a  oadetship 
in  his  gift? — and  who  that  reflects 
will  not  soon  teach  himself  to  un- 
derstand that  a  nomination  to  May- 
nooth,  in  the  judgment  of  an  Irish 
peasant,  immeasurably  transcends,  in 
desirableness  and  value,  the  Indian  ^»- 
pointment,  as  estimated  by  parties  who 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  The 
power  bestowed  on  the  ^man  Ca* 
tholic  bishops  is  such  as  the  state  has 
conferred  on  no  similar  body  in  Ire- 
land Bishops  in  the  Established 
Church  have  no  such  patronage.  They 
must  receive  or  reject  such  candidates 
for  orders  as  present  themselves,  aftmr 
having  provided  for  their  education  at 
their  own  proper  cost  and  charges. 
It  is  thus  also  with  the  Presbyters 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
branch  of  it  which  has  its  location  in 
Ireland.  There  are  some  free  placM* 
scholarships,  and  sizarships,  in  the 
University  of  Dublin ;  but  they  are 
won  by  competition,  not  bestowed  by 
favour— they  are  gifts  and  encourage- 
ments to  a  people,  not  means  of  influx 
ence  provided  for  some  favoured  indi- 
viduals. By  the  Maynooth  Endow- 
ment Act,  followed  up  by  the  sequel, 
now  so  confidently,  indeed,  one  may 
say,  authoritatively  announced,  rather 
than  predicted,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  will  have  acquired  power  over 
and  m  their  church,  such  as  removes 
them  from  all  dependence  upon  tbdf 
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peoj^.  Tbej  con  «lfeetiullT  exclude 
an  classes  or  individuals  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  whom  their  favour 
Mis,  from  receiving  orders  in  their 
ehurd).  They  can,  if  thej  please, 
dioose  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and 
filing  their  great  seminary,  may  fill 
their  priestly  offices,  with  peasants,  and 
the  sons  of  peasants,  to  the  complete 
exclusion  oi  all  who  belong  to  the 
ndddle  or  the  superior  orders.  This 
enormous  power,  and  all  the  political 
influence  attaching  to  it.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  have  sriven  them.  Has  he 
given  it  that  uiey  may  promote  an 
object  which  may  be  thought  his,  that 
of  strengthening  British  connection— 
or  that  ttie  power  he  gives  may  be  ex- 
ercised to  gain  the  end  which  these 
&voured  bishops  are  said  to  have  at 
heart — has  he  given  it  to  advance  or 
to  defeat  the  progress  of  repeal  ? 

FeWf  I  imagine,  would  hesitate  to 
answer,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  strength- 
ens the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic 
Inshope,  in  a  hope  that  they  will  thus 
become  efficient  agents  in  drawing  the 
bonds  of  union  closer  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  To  whatever 
extent  he  succeeds  in  this  hope^ 
if  there  be  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  repeal  party,  it  will 
become  estranged  from  the  party  of 
tiie  undertiJcers ;  and  the  country  will 
witness^  or  will  feel  the  effect  of,  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  the  Loyal  Re- 
peal Association.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  tiie  results  when  national  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  instead  of  being 
fos^  into  one  power,  shaU  become 
distinct  and  rival,  or  rather  hostile 
forces.  In  favour  of  British  connex- 
ion there  will  be  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
tiiere  will  be  the  material  interests  of 
▼617  ample  patronage.  Five  hundred 
burses  at  Maynooth,  between  two  and 
three  thousand  well  endowed  ecclesi- 
astical appointments,  and  the  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  patronage  cre- 
ated wherever  a  ehapei  or  a  school- 
house  is  erected,  or  is  to  be  kept  in 
order— all  this  placed  indirectly,  but 
efiectuallyf  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  will  consti- 
tute the  material  strength  of  what 
will  then  be  the  Church  and  State 
party  of  Irish  Romanism.  In  sup* 
porting  an  opposition  to  it,  Mr.  O*  Ccm^ 
neUlf  or  ^  directory  which  may  hold 


his  place,  will  have  littie  except  the 
popular!^  of  their  cause,  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  good  to  be  won 
by  continued  agitation,  and  the  dis- 
content of  all  who  have  been  over*, 
looked  or  disregarded  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage.  The  burden  of 
the  endowed  cause  will  be  the  main* 
tenance  of  British  connexion— the 
strength  of  the  antagonist  cause  will 
be  repeal ;  and  if  repealers  are  heart*, 
less  or  insincere,  and  the  bishops 
prove  futhftil  to  their  new  engage- 
ments. Sir  Robert  Peel  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  legislative  union 
somewhat  more  secure  than  it  now 
seems  to  be^  at  the  cost  of  giving  such 
permanency  as  the  State  can  give  to 
the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland. 

But  it  is  well  to  consider  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  assumptions  on 
which  the  expectation  of  this  good  must 
rest,  if  it  be  a  good  to  purchase  relief 
from  agitation  at  such  a  cost.  One  of 
the  assumptions  is,  that  repeal  is  not  the 
end  at  which  Irish  agitation  aims,  but 
a  pretext  set  up  to  give  it  conse- 
quence. If  this  be  true,  is  it  wise  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  an  unre- 
ality ?  If  the  agitation  for  repeal  be 
insincere,  will  it  not  die  of  inanition  ? 
Is  it  wise  to  encourage  such  demon- 
strations by  associating  the  idea  of  dis- 
honesty with  reward?  Another  of 
the  assumptions  is,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  will  become  fast  and 
fkithful  friends  to  the  cause  of  British 
connexion  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  for 
their  support  of  it.  If  this  assump- 
tion be  unfounded,  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  endowment  scheme,  so  far 
as  good  may  be  expected  from  it,  be« 
oomes  a  chimenu  And  the  assump- 
tion, on  what  isjt  grounded  ?  Does 
it  rest  on  promises  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  bishops?  On  their  profes- 
sions? On  their  avowed  principles 
and  predilections?  No — ^these  would 
all  discourage  the  hope  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  allies  of  the  British 
party  in  Ireland.  On  what,  then,  does 
the  hope  rest?  On  the  conviction 
that  the  bishops  will  be  governed  by  a 
concern  for  their  interests,  and  that  it 
will  be  their  interest  to  maintain  Bri- 
tish connexion,  or  at  least  to  discoun- 
tenance agitation  for  an  object  so  ma- 
nifestly unattainable  as  repeal.  As- 
sumption on  assumption — the  old  the- 
ory of  the  world  supported  on  the 
back  of  A  large  tortoise^  and  the  tor^ 
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toise  on  an  elephant,  and  the  elephant 
on  ■  Where  is  the  ground  for  he- 
lieving  that  the  bishops  will  take  that 
view  of  their  interests  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  endowment  scheme  require  ? 
No  favourer  of  this  new  experiment 
proposes  that  the  measure  shall  be  one 
of  avowedyor  even  understood>gif.gaf. 
a  measure  of  which  it  is  an  essence  Uiat 
the  endowment  is  given  for  a  consi- 
deration, and  that,  if  the  receivers  of 
it  will  not  frown  upon  repeal,  they 
cannot  be  considered  fit  recipients  for 
the  royal  bounty?  No  such  condi- 
tion is  implied.  Why,  then,  may  not 
the  bishops  maintiun  their  present  sen- 
timents, continue  in  their  present 
courses,  and  dignify  the  relation  into 
which  they  enter  as  pensioners  of  the 
state,  by  a  demeanour  which  shall  en- 
sure to  them  a  continuance  of  respect 
from  the  people  ?  Why  may  they  not 
be,  at  the  same  time,  stipendiaries  of 
the  government  and  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  Repeal  Association  ?  Why 
may  they  not  accept  the  contemplated 
pensions  as  an  instalment  of  their 
rights,  and  employ  them  in  enterprises 
by  wldch  at  the  same  time  their  own 
ascendancy  and  their  countrv's  inde- 
pendence are  to  be  successfully  as- 
serted? 

But,  in  truth,  it  is  dallying  with  a 
subject  of  momentous  interest  to  pro- 
pose interrogatories  of  this  descrip- 
tion, or  to  hold  the  doubts  in  which 
they  might  be  thought  to  originate 
worthy  of  a  notice.  The  British  Go- 
vernment cannot  conciliate  Ireland  by 
concession.  The  British  empire  can- 
not miuntain  its  power  in  Ireland,  or 
do  justice  there,  by  a  government  of 
undertakers.  Justice  for  Ireland  is 
something  different  from  mere  conces- 
sion— religious  indifference  cannot  cap- 
tivate as  if  it  were  liberality,  and  the 
state  which  hopes  to  win  the  many  by 
favours  which  it  puts  out  of  its  own 
power  and  confides  to  a  very  few  to 
distribute,  may  stand  self-condemned, 
but  has  certainly  no  just  reason  to 
complain,  if  a  scheme,  evil  in  princi- 
ple and  in  construction,  shall  have 
proved  abortive. 

I  have  compared  the  policy  of  the 
present  government  with  that  by  which 
Ireland  was  so  long  misgoverned  ;  and 
I  should  not  do  it  justice  if  I  had  not 
observed  upon  one  at  least  of  the  pe- 
culiarities by  which  it  is  very  discre- 
ditably distinguished— the  peculiarity 


that,  in  the  modem  scheme,  govern- 
ment takes  upon  itself  the  office  of 
undertaker  to  do  task-work  marked 
out  for  it.     Walpole  framed  his  own 
policy,  and  contracted  with  Irish  un- 
dertakers   for  the    execution  of  it. 
Peel  accepts  the  policy  which  adver- 
saries have  traced  out  for  him — ado^ 
it  as  its  own — ^returns  it  to  the  parties 
from  whom  it  has  come,  and  lar^y 
remunerates  them  for  carrying  it  into 
'effect      This  is    a  distinction  upon 
which  it  befits  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land to  ponder.    The  system  by  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  hopes  to  reclaim  re- 
pealers from  their  dangerous  enter- 
prize  is  the  policy,  which  they  them- 
selves appear  to  have  dictated  or  com- 
mended to  the  minister,  and  which  the 
minbter  empowers  them  to  carry  out. 
What  is  the  end  to  be?     Will  tha 
Protestants  of  Ireland  remain  as  they 
are,  and  allow  repeal  to  surprise  them  ? 
Are  they  altogether  regardless  of  the 
signs  of  the  times— or  are  they  so 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  elements  of 
power  in  their  possession  as  to  think 
exertion    hopeless?     Mr.  O'Conndl 
and  his  Association  declare  that  they 
must  have  sixty  repeal  members  in  the 
next  parliament — sixty  Irish  represen- 
tatives who  are  to  be  members  of  both 
assemblies.      With  such  a  force  in 
parliament  how  must  legislation,  when- 
ever the  repeal  directory  so  command^ 
be  thwarted  and  embarrassed.     With 
a  body  so  dignified  in  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation^— how    easily  can  the   anti- 
Anglican  spirit  in  Ireland  be  sustained 
and  excited — ^how  naturally  will  obe- 
dience and  affection    wait  upon  the 
proceedings  of  this  domestic  aaa^nblyw 
in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  it  is 
to  proclaim  itself  a  parliament  ?     Are 
our  rulers  alarmed  at  a  state  of  things 
so  menacing  ?     Or  do  they  cause  our 
alarm  to  become  more  acute  by  their 
insensibility  to    our  dangers?     Is  it 
likely  that  the  menace  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  will  be  met  by  the  act  with  whidi 
a  vigorous  government  should  rebuke 
it?     Will   the  registry  be  purged — 
will  the  registration  system  be  rectified 
— and  if  Irish  members  of  parliament 
are  to  be  converted  into  repealers^ 
will  it,  at  least,  be  provided,  that  the 
metamorphosis  shall  be  effected  by  a 
bona Jide   constituency?      The  very 
contraiT  is  the  rumour.      It  is  said 
that  a  Registration  Act  more  vicious 
than  the  present  is  in  contemplation— 
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an  act  which  shall  filch  from  property 
still  more  of  its  rights— and  which  shall 
wrest  from  British  connexion  more  of 
its  few  remaining  safeguards.  If  such 
an  act  pass,  O'ConnelFs  sixty  may 
speedily  enlarge  into  eighty  members. 
He  who  thinks  that  in  such  an  event 
the  legislative  union  is  safe,  or  that 
Protestant  interests  and  rights  will  be 
respected  through  the  struggle  in 
which  ministerial  concession  and  re- 
peal aggression  contend  for  the  mas- 
teryy  ought  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 

The  rrotestants  of  Ireland  may 
feel  assmredf  that,  if  they  would  have 
theur  rights  guarded,  they  must  them- 
sdres  endeavour  to  do  the  du^  of 
guardians,  and  must  at  once  adaress 
themselves  to  the  first  duty,  that  of 
consolidating  their  strength.  I  have 
already  sketched  out  something  like 
the  form  in  which  their  organization, 
I  mean  the  organization  of  the  weal- 
thier classes,  can  be  rendered  most 
effsctaal.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
details  of  any  plans  for  this  good  pur- 
pose, but  will  content  myself  with  re- 
peating that  there  should  be  registra- 
tion clubs  in  the  counties,  where  full 
information  as  to  the  statistics  of  Pro- 
testantism should  be  collected — a  re- 
ffistration  club  in  Dublin,  to  which,  as 
mto  a  common  focus,  all  this  intelli- 
gence should  flow — where  it  would 
give  a  light  strong  enough  to  guard 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  from  error, 
and  from  which  it  could  be  directed, 
where  there  is  much  need  of  it,  to  the 
heart  of  English  society. 

Now,  I  wish  to  be  understood,  as 
not  designing — while  I  propose  such 
an  organization  as  this — that  it  should 
be  animated  with  a  spirit  hostile  to  the 
existing  government,  or  to  any  crea- 
ture, or  community.  My  views  and 
wishes  are  purely  defensive.  I  would 
not  wish  to  have  acts,  which  may  be 
of  general  effect,  and  of  lasting  con- 
sequences, committed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  anffry,  or  a  disappointed 
spirit.  I  would  desire  to  see  Protes- 
tants possess  themselves  of  the  strength 
which  union  gives,  simply,  that  they 
Biay  have  protection.  It  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  out,  or  putting 
in,  a  minister,  they  should  strengthen 
their  representatives  in  parliament— 
but  in  order  to  compel  attention  to 
their  rights,  their  dangers,  and  the 
true  interests  of  their  country.  To 
do  all  thisy  they  can  make  themielves 


amply  strong,  if  only  they  are  wise 
enough  to  prefer  their  substantial  in- 
terests to  advantages  which  are  but 
for  a  moment— and  to  a  repose  which 
has  in  it  no  security.  The  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  even  on  the  report  of  a 
census  which  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  could  not  do  them 
justice,  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half— if  fairly  enumerated,  they  will 
be  found,  according  to  the  statements 
of  those  who  know  the  country  best, 
to  exceed  two  millions;  and,  as  to 
property,  real  and  personal,  they  are 
the  depositories  of  four-fifUis  of  the 
wealth  of  Ireland.  They  are,  thus,  of 
the  classes  in  which  intelligence  most 
abounds,  and  would  be  found — if  a 
census  of  these  classes  were  taken — to 
occupy  the  highest  places  in  all  the 
learned  professions ;  places  not  the 
highest  to  which  patronage  or  favour 
could  advance  them,  but  which  they 
occupy  in  right  of  their  abilities,  and 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  whole 
people.  Having  thus  wealth  and  in- 
telligence in  the  large  proportions 
which  are  confessedly  theirs,  and  so 
strong  as  they  are  in  numbers,  they 
have  also  the  strength  of  a  righteous 
cause,  and  this,  even  in  the  judgment 
of  men,  will  tell  for  much,  provided 
it  be  faithfully  exhibited.  The  Pro- 
testants  of  Ireland  are  in  themselves, 
and  in  their  cause,  strong,  even  here — 
but  they  are  entitled  to  strengthen 
themselves  also  in  their  claim  to  be 
held  a  portion  of  the  Protestant  people 
of  Great   Britain.      <<  With  a  great 

Erice  obtained  they**  this  proud  privi- 
«e.  They  psud  for  it  the  surrender 
ofrights,  which  were  certainly  very  im- 
portant, and  which  may  justly  be  ac- 
counted of  commensurate  value.  They 
had  a  kingdom,  which  they  consented 
to  merge  into  the  British  empire,  on 
condition  that  its  inhabitants  became 

Eart  of  the  British  people.  They 
ave  shown  themselves  incorruptibly 
steady  to  maintain  the  engagements 
they  contracted  in  the  great  national 
compact  of  the  union.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  if  claims  thus  established. 
It  might  almost  be  said,  consecrated — 
by  sacrifices,  and  law,  and  reason, 
were  clearly  and  perseveringly  made 
known  to  the  British  people,  they  could 
be  disregarded?  Can  it  be  thought 
that  En^and  would  say : — **  it  is  true 
you  Protestants  surrendered  to  us  a 
idngdom,  in  order  that  you  might  be 
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olassed  as  fellow-oiiizenB  withiu — ^it  b 
true  we  have  profited  most  abundantly 
by  the  sacrifice  you  have  made—it  is 
true  you  have  faithfully  adhered  to 
your  part  of  the  eugagementy  and  are 
willing  to  adhere  to  it  still — but,  cir- 
cumstances  are  cbanffed — we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  power  you 
gave  us,  to  take  from  you  further 
power,  and  to  make  a  party  which  is 
Your  rival  more  powerful  than  it  had 
been — and,  because,  in  doing  you  this 
wrong,  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to 
inconvenience,  we  have  determined  to 
separate  your  interests  from  ours — to 
exclude  you,  in  our  legislature,  firom 
the  community  into  which  you  had 
purchased  membership — to  regard 
your  country,  for  the  present,  as  a 
colony,  and  to  encourage  and  assbt 
your  rivals,  or  adversaries,  while  they 
scheme  to  make  the  colony  a  kingdom 
again — a  kingdom  in  which  they  will 
domineer  as  conquerors,  or  masters, 
and  within  which,  except  in  the  capa- 
city of  slaves,  place  will  no  longer  be 
found  for  the  soles  of  your  feet." 
Who  will  suspect  England  of  saving 
this  ?  And  yet,  this  is  what  England 
is,  if  not  saying,  acting,  in  the  course 
of  legislation  to  which  she  seems  now 
to  have  lent  herself.  And  why  ? 
Simply,  because  she  knows  not  what 
she  does — because  the  rights  of  Irish 
Protestants  are  not  championed  as  they 
ought  to  be — because  the  truth,  and 
justice,  and  strength,  of  their  cause  is 
not  fairly  exhibited — because  the  de- 
mands of  their  rivals  are  so  strenu- 
ously urged,  and  their  undoubted 
claims  are  so  tongueless,  that,  from 
not  appearing,  they  are  treated  as 
things  not  existing—or,  are  classed 
among  those  imaginary  rights,  of  which 
the  name  only  is  now  had  in  remem- 
brance. 

Nothing  is  wanting  to  make  their 
cause  understood  in  its  justice  and 
strength,  which  union  among  them- 
selves will  not  supply.  It  is  not  num- 
bers which  have  made  their  rivals 
strong ;  it  b  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
organization,  perseverance,  boldness. 
The  minister  yields  to  the  clamour  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  party,  because  it 
insists  that  he  must  yield.  The  minis- 
ter increases  the  power  of  that  party, 
because  it  persists  in  making  inqrdi-- 
nate  demands,  and  he  hopes  to  pur- 
chase snatches  of  repose  by  each  un- 
just concession.   The  minbter  neglects 


the  rights  of  the  Protestant  party,  and 
perseveres  in  a  policy  before  which 
their  power  b  rapidly  dwindling  into 
decay,  because  Protestants  do  not  em- 
barrass or  impede  his  course  of  legis« 
lation — because  they  consent,  appa- 
rently, to  measures  by  which  their  ad- 
versaries are  rendered  powerful,  and 
they  are  unjustly  depressed.  The 
wrong  that  b  endured  in  silenoe  will^ 
in  the  present  constitution  of  human 
society,  soon  come  to  be  thought  jus- 
tice, and  the  British  minbter  who  b 
placed  between  two  rival  parties,  of 
which  one  clamorously  insists  upon 
concession,  and  the  other  gives  itself 
up  to  be  sacrificed  without  a  struggle 
or  complaint, — unless  he  be  of  a  very 
different  character  from  men  of  ordi- 
nary mould,  will  feel  too  stroi^y 
tempted  to  buy  off  the  damourers  or 
win  some  remission  of  strife  from 
them,  at  the  cost  of  the  tranquil  party 
which  resigns  itself  to  immolation. 

To  know  the  source  of  existing 
evil  and  danger  is,  in  part,  to  know 
the  path  of  safety.  What  Protestanto 
are  losing  bv  supineness — or,  it  may  be^ 
mistaken  selfishness — they  may  recover 
and  maintain  by  strenuous  exertions, 
disinterestedness,  and  union.  Let  them 
form  themselves  into  bodies  in  whioh 
they  can  take  counsel  together,  and 
combine  their  resources  for  a  common 
good ;  they  will  soon  be  very  strong  in 
Ireland,  and  they  will  become  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  strength  of 
the  people  of  England.  Their  daira 
of  right  will  be  readily  intelligible^  if 
it  be,  as  it  ought,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be,  manifestly  just.  If  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  expected  to  sl^  the  old  as- 
cendancy svstem  revived,  they  would 
have  to  reckon  on  disappointment ;  but 
requiring  no  more  than  equal  and  inw 
partial  justice — satisfied  if  the  best 
men,  whatever  their  religious  opinions 
may  be,  are  selected  for  the  places  to 
which  they  are  legally  eligible — if  there 
be  no  invasion  of  their  rights,  no  undue 
encouragement  to  their  adversaries^, 
requiring  no  more  than  that  law  be 
administered  so  as  to  protect  life  and 
property,  and  to  restrain  evil  doers— 
they  may  confidently  reckon  on  obtain- 
ing a  just  judgment  from  a  just  people, 
and  on  having  the  benefits,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages,  of  the  system  on 
which  the  government  is,  professedly, 
acting.  Thb  avowed  system  is  mani- 
festly a  departure  firom  the  prino^e 
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eoDUiiiad  in  that  most  important  in«a- 
eure^  the  Emancipation  Act  The 
great  principle  of  inat  act  was^  that  in 
the  eje  of  tne  state,  as  in  that  of  the 
law,  religious  distinctions  were  no 
ionger  recognizable — that  religions  opi- 
nion no  longer  was  to  be  accounted  a 
ffround  of  qualification  or  of  di8<jaali- 
fication — that  while  the  Established 
Churches  were  to  be  maintained  in 
their  possessions  and  rights,  all  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  were  to  be  alike 
eligible  to  such  offices  as  the  law  opened 
to  them— -all  forms  of  worship  were  to 
have  equal  favour,  or  to  experience  the 
same  indifference  from  an  impartial 
government.  In  short,  the  object  of 
the  act  of  1829  was,  to  obliterate  reli- 
gious distinctions,  so  far  as  they  could 
affect  political  rights,  or  influence  the 
state  in  its  dispensation  of  patronage 
and  favour.  This  principle  is  clearly 
violated  by  those  who  asserted  it  at  so 
vast  a  price.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
declared  that  he  would  prefer  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant,  he  revived 
rel^ous  distinction  in  the  most  odious 
form  it  ever  wore:  when  he  gave  a 
grant  of  public  money  to  parties  who 
could  receive  it  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
created  places  which  none  but  Roman 
CatholioB  could  fill,  he  lent  the  aid  of 
the  state  to  perpetuate  a  distinction 
which  he  passed  the  Emancipation  Act 
to  ^face.  This  he  has  done  because 
force  *<  from  without"  constrained  him. 
Let  his  inconsistency  be  exposed — ^let 
Protestants  meet  the  adverse  constraint 
by  a  constitutional  resistance,  strenu- 
ously but  temperately  urged ;  and  they 
may  hope  a  good  result  from  their  wise 
and  persevering  exertions. 

In  conclusion,  (hi4>py  phrase,)  I 
would  say,  as  the  mun  sum  of  my 
argument*  and  the  great  motive  for 
Protestant  exertion,  that  the  essence 
of  the  Peel  policy,  as  revealed  unequi- 
vocally in  its  measures— its  weakness 
and  its  strength— is  this,  tlutt  the  go- 
vernment should  yield,  and  should 
bring  the  legislature  to  yield,  to  every 
prestMTefrom  wUhmU,  tohich,  it  is  seen^ 
will  admit  of  no  compromise  short  of 
comcBssiotL  He  that  succeeds  with  the 
people,  vrill  finally  prevail  in  parliament, 
and  ultimately  will  have  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  as  his  undertakers.  This 
is  the  policy  which  has  been  so  long 
undermining  and  wasting  Protestant- 
ism in  Irejjmd ;  and  this  is  the  policy 


upon  which  Protestants  may  reeko« 
for  the  recovery  of  their  just  rights, 
if  only  they  will  adopt  the  proper 
means  for  turning  it  to  their  advan- 
tage. And  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  bear  in  mind  that  events  are  cours* 
ing  each  other  with  a  rapidity  that 
forbids  delay.  The  Repealers  are 
strengthening  themselves— the  Orange- 
men are  gathering ;  and  because  Repeid 
has  the  stronger  section  in  parliament, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  the  parti- 
ality of  legislation  will  be  in  its  favour, 
and  that  Protestantism,  in  the  Orange 
body,  must  expect  discountenance,  and 
perhaps  oppression.  Repeal  will  bene- 
fit by  the  unwise  severities  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  by  its  undue  indul- 
gence; and  if  one  or  two  Orange 
bodies,  in  their  impatience  of  injustice, 
drop  blindly  into  the  snare  which  the 
disaffected  lay  for  them,  the  fate  of 
British  connexion,  or  at  least  of  Irish 
Protestantism,  will  be  decided  by  their 
culpable  indiscretion. 

Is  it  necessary  to  ask,  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these,  what  ought  to 
be  done  by  men  who  have  high  princi^ 
pie  to  muntain,  and  who  have  precious 
mterests  at  stake  ?  Theu*  course  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  clear — thev  should 
combine — take  counsel  together — and 
unite  their  strength  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  beleaguered  cause.  They 
should  open  out  before  the  British,  as 
well  as  the  Irish  people — before  judges, 
adversaries,  friends— what  thev  are— 
what  they  complain  of— what  they  de- 
sire ;  and  they  should  make  known  tha 
resources  at  their  command  for  the 
enforcement  of  their  rights*  Equal 
justice  should  be  their  cry ;  and  a  united 
people  should  raise  it.  England  will 
soon  respond  favourably  to  such  a 
demand.  She  will  see,  on  the  one  hand, 
large  masses  impatient  of  connexion 
with  her,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
hatred  to  her  institutions,  which  con- 
cession cannot  conciliate,  and  calling 
out  for  increased  powers  that  they  may 
crush  fast  firiends  of  hers,  or  perhaps 
win  them  over  from  her  through  dw- 
gusts  which  she  has  caused  them  i  on 
the  other  hand,  she  will  see  a  body  lest 
numerous,  but  needing  only  her  encoo* 
ragement  to  prove  that  it  is  not  less 
powerful — a  body  which  has  never  yet 
shrunk  from  her  in  any  emergency— i 
which  has  ever  rejoiced  In  her  triumphs, 
and  sympathised  in  her  distresses ;  and 
she  will  hear  from  this  body  the  ample 
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denuod  of  justice — the  demand,  that, 
as  they  had  relinqaished  to  her  great 
powers,  on  a  compact  that  she  herself 
would  use  them,  she  do  not  hand  them 
over  to  what  they  may  well  call,  (from 
the  manner,  and  because  of  the  princi- 
ple and  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  exer- 
cised,) a  foreign  jurisdiction.  She 
will  hear  them  say,  let  Ireland  be  go- 
verned as  a  part  of  the  British  empire 


— a  right  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price — and  not  be  regarded  as  a  colony 
handed  over  to  the  power  of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  She  will  hear  them 
ask,  that  the  system  of  undertakership 
bo  altogether  abandoned  ;  and  this 
claim,  duly  and  perseveringly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Britiui  senate^ 
will  be  heard  and  granted. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Ofellus. 


JERUSALEM.* 


As  Jerusalem  becomes  more  accessible, 
the  increasing  interest  in  its  topo- 
ffraphy  exhibits  itself  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  issue  of  maps,  plans,  and 
critical  disquisitions,  some  of  which 
are  works  of  considerable  learning 
and  ability ;  others  shallow  enough, 
and  neither  accurate,  nor  elegant. 
Mr.  Williams,  author  of  a  handsome 
octavo,  entitled  **  The  Holy  City,"  is 
the  latest  candidate  for  public  favour 
in  the  historical  and  topographical 
department,  and  claims  our  notice,  on 
the  additional  ground  of  being  the 
first  to  treat  his  subject  in  the  manner 
of  that  new  English  school,  which  is 
alleged  at  present  to  represent  the 
sentiments  of  Oxford  and  the  junior 
Anglican  clergy.  As  an  indication  of 
the  sort  of  feeling  sought  to  be  incul- 
cated on  the  English  mind  by  the 
leaders  of  this  school,  we  cannot  but 
r^ard  the  work  as  one  of  some  curio- 
sity— though,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
character  of  critical  learning,  or  topo- 
graphical sagacity,  we  shall  not  have 
much  to  say  in  its  commendation. 
The  subject,  however,  is  so  interest- 
ing and  important,  that  we  willingly 
take  the  opportunity  of  placing  it  in 
its  general  bearings  before  our  readers, 
many  of  whom  will,  probably,  have 
opportunities  of  observing  the  present 
condition  of  Jerusalem  for  themselves, 
and  to  all  of  whom,  who  are  not 


already  familiar  with  this  particular 
department  of  learning,  it  will  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  be  furnished  with  those 
broad  features  of  its  topography,  on 
which  past  discussions  have  chiefly 
arisen,  and  regarding  which  we  shall, 
doubtless,  have  reiterated  discussions 
from  future  travellers. 

At  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
between  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  Joppa,  and  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  Dead  Sea,  Jerusalem  is 
situated  on  a  table  land,  among  moun- 
tains, which,  on  the  east  and  south, 
are  lofty,  barren,  and  traversed  by 
deep  ravines,  through  which  the  brook 
Redron  and  its  tributaries  carry  off 
the  drainage  of  the  district*  eastward, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  What- 
ever differences  may  exist  respecting 
the  minor  features  of  the  scene,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  present 
city  occupies  the  greater  party  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Herod:  but  between  the  present  aspect 
of  Jerusalem,  and  that  which  scholars 
are  prepared  to  expect  from  the  pern- 
sal  of  works  descriptive  of  the  ancient 
city,  there  do  exist  differences  8u£B- 
ciently  perplexing — and,  for  the  clearer 
indication  of  which  we  must  recur  for 
a  moment  to  the  ancient  topography. 

Ancient  Jerusalem  stood  on  two 
hills — Zion,  on  the  south — and  Acri^ 
on  the  north — separated  by  a  valley 


*  "  The  Holy  City,"  or  Historical  and  Topographical  Notices  of  Jerusalem : 
by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
late  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Alexander,  at  Jerusalem.    London:  rarker.    1845. 
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called  the  TjropoBon^  or  place  of  the 
Cheese-makers.  Adjoining  to  these 
two  hills,  on  the  eastern  side,  was 
Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  temple, 
verging  on  the  deep  valley  of  Jeho- 
saphat,  which  bounded  the  city,  as  it 
still  does,  along  its  eastern  side,  while 
the  lateral  valley  of  Hinnom»  opening 
into  that  of  Jehosaphat,  swept  round 
the  base  of  Zion  on  the  south  and 
west.  Thus,  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  except  on  the  northern  side,  was 
bounded  by  these  external  vallies  of 
Hinnom  and  Jehosaphat,  while  its  two 
principal  eminences  of  Zion  and  Acra, 
were  further  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  internal  subordinate 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 

Approaching  Jerusalem,  the  tra- 
veller, with  these  Images  on  his  mind, 
is  surprized  at  the  sight  of  a  city, 
occupying  not  two  distinct  hills,  but 
one  single  ridge,  or  back  of  mountain, 
which,  sloping  gradually  from  the 
north,  rises  into  a  bluff  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  over  ravines  separating 
it  from  other  higher  hills  on  the  east 
and  south — a  sort  of  inland  promon- 
tory, or  broad  headland,  such  as,  in 
Scotland,  would  be  called  a  **  mull," 
on  the  northern  slope  of  which,  where 
it  tails  out  into  the  adjoining  uplands, 
the  city  presents  her  principal  gate  to 
Damascus  over  the  champaign. 

The  form  of  the  city,  buUt  entirely 
on  the  northern  and  eastern  slope  of 
this  eminence,  approaches  a  square: 
and,  at  less  than  half-way  between  its 
central  point  and  the  city  wall,  on  the 
western  side,  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  within  the  city — in 
plain  language,  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city. 

The  traveller  at  once  recognizes  in 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  east,  the  valley 
of  Jehosaphat — and  in  the  great  ter- 
raced platform  of  the  mosque  of  Omar, 
and  the  Harem,  overhanging  it,  the  site 
of  Herod's  temple — he  is  satisfied  that 
the  triple-topped  mountain  rising  over 
the  ravine  on  the  opposite  side  is 
Mount  Olivet ;  but  he  enquires  where 
is  Zion,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Acra — and  how,  he  says,  can  I  believe 
this  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
city,  to  be  the  place  where  Christ  suf- 
fered and  was  buried,  without  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Herod  ? 

Thus,  two  main  difficulties  suggest 
themselves  to  the  traveller,  who  comes 
prepared  to  find  the  city  as  described 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


by  the  Scripture  writers,  and  by  Jose- 
phus.  He  finds  no  trace  of  any  Tyro- 
poeon, whereby  to  distinguish  the  one 
hill  before  him  into  the  two  distinct 
eminences  of  Acra  and  Zion  ;  and  he 
can  find  no  room  for  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem between  the  site  of  the  temple  and 
the  alleged  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
so  as  to  leave  the  latter  outside  the 
walls,  without  compressing  the  city 
into  the  form  and  proportions  of  an 
hour-glass. 

Looking  at  the  place  in  this  broad 
point  of  view,  Clarke,  at  a  glance, 
made  up  his  mind.  This  cannot  be 
both  Zion  and  Acra,  he  said.  Here 
ia  no  Cheesemakers*  valley.  This  is 
all  one  sloping  continuous  ridge,  and 
if  either,  it  must  be  the  more  northern 
of  the  two,  for  all  to  the  north  is  level 
upland.  This  being  so,  the  ravine 
bounding  it  on  the  south  must  be  the 
Tyropoeon,  and  this  lofty  hill,  which 
now  rises  wholly  without  the  city,  and 
to  which  our  moderns  have  assigned 
the  name  of  the  Hill  of  Offence,  must 
be  Zion. 

Such  was  the  view  of  Clarke,  which 
has  been  adopted  iu  recent  times  by 
Buckingham,  a  man  of  no  learning  it 
is  true,  but  a  broad  and  sensible  ob- 
server, and  such  is  unquestionably  a 
highly  plausible  view  of  the  case,  being 
more  consonant  to  prophecy,  (for,  if 
we  adopt  the  southern  acclivity  of  the 
present  bluff  as  Zion,  we  have  it  still 
inhabited,  and  part  of  the  city,  whereas 
Clarke*s  Zion  is  wholly  waste,)  and 
affording  room  for  a  great  and  magni- 
ficent city,  such  as  ancient  Jerustuem 
is  represented  to  have  been*  instead  of 
the  comparatively  inconsiderable  place, 
(not  more  extensive,  on  the  widest  com- 
putation, than  George's  ward  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,)  of  which  the  perma- 
nent features  of  the  ground  could  have 
admitted,  on  the  present  site.  We 
observe,  also,  that  the  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  librarian  of  the  Arme- 
nian Convent,  lately  published  in  the 
form  of  a  map-picture,  accords  with  this 
view,  in  indicating  the  mountain  in 
question  as  '*  part  of  Zion." 

But  while  Clarke's  view  has  these 
plausibilities,  and  one  or  two  other  argu- 
ments, to  which  we  shall  presently  ad- 
vert, in  its  favour,  it  suggests  a  scope 
for  ancient  Jerusalem  as  much  too 
large  as,  at  first  view,  the  present  site 
might  appear  too  small ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
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city,  so  as  to  embrace  Clarke's  Zion, 
without  greatly  exceeding  the  bounds 
and  measurement  of  Josephus,  who 
even  to  the  lines  of  circumvallation 
of  Titus,  embracing  the  entire  ambit 
of  the  city,  assigns  a  length  of  but 
thirty-nine  stadia,  not  much  more  than 
the  enceinte  of  the  remaining  traces  of 
the  old  city,  even  excluding  the  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  present  so-called 
Zion.  There  is,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus's  measurements  one  remarkable 
discrepancy,  which,  singular  to  say, 
has  not  been  adverted  to  by  any  writer 
on  these  subjects.  He  has  assigned 
thirty-three  stadia  for  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  city,  as  it  stood  in  his  day, 
and  thirty-nine  stadia  for  the  lines  of 
circumvallation  which  embraced  the 
whole.  Now  the  stadium  being,  as  is 
well  known,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  paces,  the  circuit  of  the  city,  at 
this  rate,  fell  considerably  short  of 
three  statute  miles.  But  if  we  add 
together  the  particular  measurements 
of  the  walls,  as  given  by  the  same 
authority,  wo  shall  have  a  length  of 
wall  which,  making  every  allowance 
for  sinuosities,  it  wnl  be  very  hard  to 
confine  to  these  dimensions.  There 
were  three  walls:  one,  the  most  an- 
cient of  the  three,  encircling  Zion, 
having  the  tower  of  Hippicus  near  its 
north-western  angle :  another  reaching 
from  the  gate  Gennath,  somewhere 
eastward  of  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  in  a 
sweep  round  the  lower  city,  to  the  north 
west  angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure, 
at  the  tower  of  Anton ia ;  and  a  third, 
built  after  the  crucifixion,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Hippicus,  embraced  a  fur- 
ther scope  of  land  on  the  outside  of 
the  second  wall,  which  it  joined  some- 
where near  the  termination  of  both  at 
the  north  of  the  temple.  Thus  Zion 
towards  the  north  was  fenced  by  three 
walls,  its  own,  the  second  wall  running 
from  the  gate  Gennath  to  Antonia,  and 
Agrippa's  wall  running  from  Hippicus 
round  the  north-western  and  northern 
suburbs  to  the  valley  of  Kedron.  Now 
in  this  last  wall  were  ninety  towers  of 
twenty  cubits  each  in  breadth,  and 
having  interspaces  of  two  hundred 
cubits,  giving  for  the  length  of 
Agrippa's  wall  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
southern  circuit  of  Zion,  and  of 
the  eastern  enclosure  of  the  temple,  a 
length  of  19,800  cubits,  or  taking  the 
cubit  at  the  shortest  estimate  of 
eighteen  inches,  9,900   yards,  being 


more  than  twice  the  whole  assigned 
curcuit  of  thirty-three  stadia,  and 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  Titus's  en- 
tire circumvallation.  It  is  hard,  we 
say,  on  any  reasonable  supposition  of 
salient  and  re-entrant  angles,  to  recon- 
cile measurements  exhibiting  so  very 
wide  a  disparity ;  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty attends  the  comparison  of  the 
length  of  the  middle  and  old  walls 
thus  estimated,  with  the  alleged  length 
of  the  ewcetn/^,of  which  they  formed  only 
a  portion,  but  which  they  would  thus 
appear  respectively  to  exceed.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  even 
though  we  adopt  the  circuit  of  thirty- 
three  stadia,  it  will  leave  room  enough, 
considering  the  close  inhabitation  of 
eastern  cities,  for  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
which,  we  apprehend,  may  be  taken  as 
about  the  number  of  permanent  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  in  Titus'  time;  though 
indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Josephus's 
account  of  the  eleven  hundred  thousand 
men;  slain  in  the  siege,  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  or  Ctesias's 
enrolment,  as  reported  by  him,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  lambs  offered  on  Easter  day, 
we  shall  hardly  find  room  forsuchmulti- 
tudes  in  any  city  of  less  extent  than 
Clarke's  hypothesis  would  require ;  but 
here  we  look  on  Josephus  as'  an  ex- 
aggerator.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
measurements  of  the  ancient  city  go, 
we  conceive  that  notwithstanding  what 
might  be  said  on  the  leng^s  of  the 
walls  as  calculated  above,  that  the 
general  reason  of  the  thing  aids  Jo- 
sephus's specific  authority  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  less  than  four  miles,  and  so 
makes  against  Clarke  and  hb  followers. 

Supposing  the  traveller  to  be  of  this 
opinion,  he  will  endeavour  with  Ro- 
binson, and  other  recent  investigators, 
to  trace  out  the  features  of  the  ancient 
city  among  the  localities  of  the  ground 
on  which  Jerusalem  at  present  stands ; 
and  accordingly  his  first  search  will  be 
for  the  TyropoBon. 

Robinson  conceives  that  he  has 
found  this  highly  important  feature  in 
a  shallow  depression,  which  he  alleges 
runs  across  the  city  from  west  to  east, 
cutting  off  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  hill  from  the  lower  city,  and  deep- 
ening into  a  conspicuous  ravine  or 
gulley  outside  the  city  walls  on  the 
south,  where  it  runs  down  to  a  fbun- 
tain  supposed  to  be  Siloam,  situated  a^ 
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tbe  junction  of  the  supposed  valley  of 
Hinnom^  with  the  valley  of  Jehosho- 
phat ;  and  so  corresponding  with  the 
language  of  Josephus,  who  descrihes 
the  TyropcBon  as  terminating  at  that 
fountain  ;  and  accordingly  all  who  af- 
fect to  trace  the  Tyropoeon  begin  from 
that  starting  point,  and  thence  carry 
it  up  through  the  city,  either  bending 
westward  from  the  back  of  the  Harem 
to  the  Jaffa  gate,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  bluff  to  from 
Zion  ;  or,  with  Mr.  Williams,  if  he  has 
jet  enlisted  any  followers,  running  it 
directly  up  by  the  back  of  the  temple 
enclosure  to  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
so  making  Zion  consist,  not  of  the 
extremity  of  the  bluff,  but  of  the  whole 
upper  ridge,  from  the  castle  of  David 
to  the  gate  of  Damascus,  in  which, 
indeed,  he  has  the  double  advantage  of 
the  language  of  Josephus,  who  speaks 
of  Zion  as  being  "  in  length  more  di- 
rect" than  Acra,  and  also  of  an  un- 
deniable conspicuous  hollow  in  the 
ground — whereas  one  must  look  very 
narrowly,  indeed,  to  discern  anything 
of  the  kind  in  aid  of  Robmson's 
**  shallow  wady  ;" — but  then  to  attain 
these  advantages  he  is  compelled  to  ap- 
propriate all  tbe  space  available  for  A  cr  a, 
and  has  to  place  that  locality  in  a  situ- 
ation to  the  north  of  the  temple,  which 
it  never  could  by  any  possibility  have 
occupied. 

All  parties,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  agree  in  starting  from  the  fountain 
at  the  confluence  of  the  vallies,  making 
tbe  southern  extremity  of  their  Cheese- 
makers'  valley,  the  ravine  or  gulley  we 
have  mentioned.  Now,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  strata  of  limestone  rock, 
which  forms  the  body  of  the  hill,  crop 
out  all  round  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  bluff,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  a  gulley 
for  any  antiquarian  purpose  anywhere 
along  it ;  but  the  conspicuous  hollow, 
which  all  the  Tyropceonists,  with  the 
exception  of  our  own  honest  country- 
man, Wilde,  have  inserted  on  all  their 
maps  and  plans,  as  running  from  Si- 
loam  up  to  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
Harem  enclosure,  is  seen  in  the  works 
of  artists  who  have  no  Tyropoeon 
theory  to  support,  running,  not  thither, 
but  aside  from  that  direction,  west- 
ward, and  terminating  in  a  rocky 
quarry  half  way  up  the  hill,  from 
whence  it  palpably  never  extended  either 
north  or  west.  In  fact,  the  declivity 
from  the  angle  of  the  Harem  wall, 


down  which  the  Tyropceonists  carry 
their  valley  of  the  Cheese-makers  is  as 
steep  as  the  sea-face  of  Killiney,  and 
the  gulley  on  which  they  rely,  as  the 
embouchoure  of  the  valley,  is  no  more 
than  a  fold,  as  it  were,  of  the  natural 
escarpment.  Yet  if  Clarke  be  wrong, 
it  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  valley 
in  question,  and  hard  as  the  choice  is, 
we  incline  to  accept  this  crevice  for 
want  of  a  better. 

But  whatever  difficulty  attends  our 
start  in  search  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon  from  Siloam  up  to  the  back 
of  the  Harem  wall,  the  investigation 
from  that  pointonward  is  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory kind.  Robinson  and  Cather- 
wood  carry  it  westward  towards  the 
Jaffa  gate.  Now  it  certainly  is  impos- 
sible in  any  representation  of  the  city 
not  drawn  by  a  Tyropoeonist  to  disco- 
ver this  valley.  Mr.  Williams  flatly 
denies  the  existence  of  any  such  de- 
pression. We  look  for  it  in  vain  in 
the  unsuspected  drawings  of  Roberts* 
At  the  same  time,  a  shallow  depress- 
sion,  such  as  in  the  wreck  of  ages  the 
Tyropoeon  might  well  have  become^ 
would  readily  enough  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  one  who  had  no  motive  to 
look  for  it,  and  who  to  see  it,  if  it  did 
exist,  would  probably  have  to  view  it  un- 
der different  lights  from  those  in  which 
he  drew ;  for  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that,  if  it  be  there  at  all,  it  is  like  the 
legend  on  a  well-rubbed  coin,  which 
can  only  be  made  out  with  the  light 
in  the  right  direction. 

But  there  really  can  be  no  doubt  of 
an  evident  well-defined  valley,  extend- 
ing northward  from  the  back  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  to  the  Damascus 
gate.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished  in 
Mr.  Roberts'  large  picture  of  Jerusa^ 
lem,  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
this  year.  But  if  we  take  this  for  the 
Tyropoeon,  it  will  leave  us  to  search  in 
vain  for  any  Acra  to  the  north  of  it, 
its  own  direction  being  north  and 
south  ;  and  Acra,  if  it  were  separated 
from  Zion  by  its  intervention,  being  thus 
thrown  into  the  place  of  Bezetha  to 
the  east  of  the  separating  valley,  and 
to  the  north  of  the  temple,  a  thing 
which  all  historical  testimony  assures 
us  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Williams,  in  adopting  this  as 
his  Tyropoeon,  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate ;  for  writing  his  book  with  a  view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
holy  sepulchre^  he  seleots  a  Tyropoeon. 
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which  inevitably,  throws  his  sepulchre 
into  the  middle  of  the  upper  town,  a 
result  fatal  to  the  credit  of  the  very 
place  which  his  book  was  written  to 
defend.  The  Tyropoeon  separated 
Zion  on  the  south  from  Acra  on  the 
north.  It,  therefore,  or  part  of  it, 
must  have  run  (as  Robinson,  Cather- 
wood,  and  Wilde  make  the  upper 
member  of  their  depression  run)  east 
and  west.  But  Mr.  Williams's  Tyro- 
pcBon  runs  north  and  south  through  its 
entire  course. 

We  therefore  incline  to  believe  that 
there  is  an  east  and  west  depression, 
although  certainly  very  inconsiderable, 
and,  as  we  shall  now  show,  so  little  de- 
pendant for  its  obliteration  on  any 
event  of  modem  times,  as  to  have  been 
equally  imperceptible  in  the  way  of 
exercising  any  influence  on  the  general 
slope  of  the  surface,  for  the  last  twelve 
hundred  years.  We  are  now  about 
to  adduce  a  virtually  new  autho- 
rity, which,  after  the  repeated  hand- 
lings the  subject  has  recently  under- 
gone in  the  ordinary  seats  of  learning, 
^ill  probably  be  regarded  as  a  some- 
what singular  feat  for  an  Irish  writer. 
The  auUiority  is  the  treatise  of  our 
countryman,  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona, 
who,  about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  compiled  his  tract  De  Situ 
Terra  5ancte,  from  the  relation  of  As- 
culf,  a  Gaulish  bishop,  who,  returning 
from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  was 
cast  away  on  one  of  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland,  and  in  return  for  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  successor  of  Columba,  com- 
municated to  him  the  particulars  of  all 
the  holy  places  he  had  visited,  and 
moreover,  drew  on  a  waxed  tablet,  for 
his  inspection,  a  plan  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sepulchre,  which  has  come 
down  to  our  day,  both  in  manu- 
script, and  in  the  printed  copy  of 
the  tract  published  at  Ingolstadt,  in 
1619.  We  say  the  authority  is  virtu- 
ally a  new  one  ;  for  although  referen- 
ces to  Adamnan*s  tract  are  found  in 
most  of  the  early  treatises,  we  do  not 
observe  that  the  work  has  been  used 
by  any  modern,  except  at  second  hand. 
Speaking  then  of  the  site  of  the  city, 
Asculf  says — 

"  The  site  itself  of  Jerusalem,  begin- 
ning from  the  northern  brow  of  Zion, 
has  been  of  God,  the  founder  thereof, 
80  disposed,  Mrith  a  gentle  declivity  ex- 
tending to  the  lower  parts  of  the  nor- 
thern and  eastern  walls,  that  the  most 


excessive  rain  cannot  collect  in  pools  in 
the  streets,  but  runs  in  streams  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  regions,  and 
running  out  by  the  eastern  gates,  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  soil  of  the  city, 
wherewith  entering  Jehosaphat,  it  swells 
the  torrent  Cedron." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where 
Beda  in  his  abbreviation  of  this  pas- 
sage uses  the  words,  **  A  supercilio 
aquilonari  mentis  Zion,"  "from  the 
northern  brow  of  Zion,"  as  we  have 
translated  them,  the  text  of  Adamnan 
has  it,  "  A  supercilio  aquilonaris  Zion," 
*'  From  the  brow  of  northern  Zion,*' 
as  if  even  then  the  region  on  the  other 
side  of  Hinnom  was  regarded  as  part 
of  Zion ;  as  the  plan  of  Jerusalem  above 
referred  to  shows  that  the  monks  of 
the  Armenian  Convent  still  regard  it. 

But  still  another  argument  might 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  Clarke's  hypo- 
thesis, with  no  small  plausibility.  Tleze- 
kiah  brought  down  the  waters  of  Gihon 
to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David, 
and  made  a  reservoir  for  them  between 
the  two  walls,  that  is  in  the  interspace 
between  Zion  and  Acra,  by  means  of 
a  dam  cast  across  the  valley.  There 
is  nothing  accurately  answerable  to  this 
description  any  where  in  or  about  the 
supposed  Tyropoeons  of  either  Robinson 
or  Williams ;  but  the  reservoir,  which 
is  now  called  the  Lower  Pool  of 
Gihon,  formed  by  casting  a  dam  across 
the  so-called  valley  of  Hinnom,  does 
in  all  respects  answer  thereto,  the 
stone  dam  extending  across  the  valley 
from  side  to  side  still  remaining,  and 
forming  the  most  conspicuous  pool 
next  to  that  of  Bethesda  in  or  about 
Jerusalem.  If  the  hill  of  Offence  be 
Zion,  the  site  of  this  pool  would  really 
be  between  the  two  walls,  in  a  Tyro- 
poeon too  deep  for  all  the  desolations 
of  Jerusalem  to  remove  from  the  eyes 
of  travellers,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
Again,  after  Hezekiah  had  brought  the 
stream  of  Gihon  into  the  city,  the  in- 
vading Assyrians  searched  in  vain  for 
water  outside  the  walls.  How  could 
this  have  been,  if  the  second  greatest 
reservoir  of  the  city  lay  outside  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom?  But  assuming 
the  so-called  valley  of  Hinnom  to  be 
the  Tyropoeon  of  Josephus,  both  this 
tank  and  the  fountain  of  Siloam  are 
brought  within  the  compass  of  the 
walls ;  the  extent  of  the  city  is  made 
proportionate  to  our  ideas  of  its  ma^- 
nificence,  and  Zion  and  Acra  agam 
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become  distinct  features  in  the  land- 
scape. 

But  again  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
difficulties  exceed  the  plausibilities. 
Either  the  whole  blufF  must  then  be 
regarded  as  Mount  Moriah,  being  in- 
finitely too  large^n*  what  we  know  to 
have  been  a  mere  circumscribed  point 
of  rock  ;  or  else  the  present  Zion  be- 
comes Acra,  and  instead  of  lying 
under  the  level  of  Zion  and  Moriah 
respectively,  overtops  both.  Then 
the  circumvallation  of  Titus  could 
never  be  stretched  to  encompass  so 
vast  an  ambit.  Even  the  fifty  stadia 
of  Hecateus  fall  short  of  the  necessary 
compass,  and  the  maximum  population 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
become  inadequate  to  the  inhabitation 
of  so  great  a  space  of  dwellings. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  return  to  our  speculation 
on  the  probable  existence  of  the  Ty- 
ropceon  under  the  rubbish  of  the  Jews* 
quarter — a  speculation  which  can  only 
be  tested  by  the  auger  or  the  pickaxe 
of  the  excavator :  for  superficial  trace 
of  such  a  valley  as  Josephus  describes, 
there  positively  is  little  or  none.  If 
the  augur  fails  to  bear  out  Robinson, 
we  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  up 
with  Clarke,  and  reconcile  the  dis- 
tance of  Zion  from  the  temple  the 
best  ^ay  we  may  ;  for  as  to  accepting 
Williams's  north  and  south  Tyropceon, 
it  is  oat  of  the  question. 

Assuming,  then — at  least  till  engi- 
neering investigation  shall  have  driven 
us  from  the  position — ^that  the  so- 
called  Zion  is  Zion,  and  that  Acra  is 
to  be  found  in  the  height  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Latin  convent,  we  come  to 
the  question  of  the  sepulchre. 

It,  as  we  have  said,  stands  not  very 
far  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  on 
the  western  side.  It  is  palpably  a 
long  way  within  Agrippa's  wall,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  still  visible, 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  west. 
But  Agrippa's  wall,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  not  built  till  after  the 
completion  of  Christ's  mission.  The 
crucifixion  and  interment  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  without  the  gate  of  the 
then  wall  of  the  city,  although  within 
the  gates  of  the  subsequently  erected 
wall  of  Agrippa.  What,  therefore, 
was  the  then  wall,  and  where  did  it 
run  ?  It  was  the  middle  wall  of  Jose- 
{»hus,  and  ran  from  the  gate  Gennath, 
m  the  old  wall  of  Zion,  with  a  sweep 
to  the  tower  of  Antonia»  at  the  north- 


west angle  of  the  temple,  and  had 
forty  towers  in  its  own  enceinte.  Then 
where  was  the  gate  Gennath?  We 
can  only  guess  that  it  lay  within  (ue,, 
east  of)  the  tower  Hippicus,  inasmuch 
as  Agrippa*s  wall,  which  was  external 
to  the  middle  wall,  ran  from  the  latter 
point.  Where,  then,  was  Hippicus? 
The  castle  of  David,  beside  the  gate 
of  Jaffa,  is  now  assumed  as  its  site^ 
and  a  tower  of  Cyclopean  masonry^ 
fifty  feet  by  seventy  is  pointed  out  as 
the  remains  of  the  identical  edifice  of 
Herod.  But  Josephus  makes  Hippi- 
cus a  square  of  twenty-five  cubits  by 
twenty-five.  Here,  therefore,  even  in 
fixing  Hippicus,  we  are  involved  in  a 
discrepancy.  However,  we  know  that 
the  tower  and  gate  were  both  in  the 
northern  wall  of  Zion  ;  and  if  we  have 
got  Zion,  we  may  assume  a  point 
somewhere  about  the  present  castle  of 
David,  where  Hippicus,  if  it  be  not 
still  standing,  must  have  stood, 
inasmuch  as  the  remiuns  of  Agrip- 
pa's wall  join  there  to  the  eminence 
in  question.  If,  then,  Gennath  was 
hard  by,  as  seems  most  likely,  the 
middle  wall,  starting  from  that  point, 
and  running  with  a  sweep  to  Antonia, 
must  manifestly  have  embraced  and 
enclosed  the  present  site  of  the  Sepul- 
chre. If  it  were  half  way  between 
Hippicus  and  the  temple,  then  the 
middle  wall,  starting  from  that  pointy 
may  have  excluded  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre,  though  it  must  have  made 
a  sudden  bend  just  north  of  that  point» 
for  the  purpose  of  embracing  Acra. 
Having,  then,  this  latitude  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  middle  wall,  the  advocates  of 
the  Sepulchre  start  it  from  points  of 
the  assumed  brow  of  Zion  more  or 
less  eastward  from  the  site  of  Hippi- 
cus, according  to  their  sense  of  the 
danger  of  contracting  the  city  too 
much  at  its  central  point,  the  end 
being  answered  by  any  line  that  will 
leave  the  questionable  locality  ever  so 
little  to  one  side :  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  in  excluding  the  Sepul- 
chre, they  are  obliged  to  leave  also 
outside  a  great  water  tank,  which,  if 
this  be  Zion,  cannot  well  be  anything 
else  than  the  very  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
which  was  within  the  city  in  his  days, 
and,  consequently,  in  those  of  Herod. 
But,  in  fact,  if  there  were  any  con- 
siderable space  between  Hippicus  and 
the  gate  Gennath,  Josephus's  states 
ment  relative  to  the  triple  defence  of 
the  city  on  all  sides,  save  where  it  was 
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surronnded  by  precipices,  would  not 
be  true,  inasmuch  as  between  these 
two  points  the  defence  would  be  dou- 
ble only.  It  cannot,  therefore,  consis- 
tently with  Josephus's  account,  have 
been  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  cas- 
tle of  David ;  much  less  can  it  have  been 
8o  far  eastward  of  that  point  as  to  con- 
tract a  city  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  to  a  space  of  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  English  mile  in 
breadth,  as  it  must  have  done,  if  the 
wall,  starting  from  it,  left  the  present 
site  of  the  Sepulchre  on  the  outside, 
the  entire  distance  from  the  present 
church  of  the  Sepulchre  to  the  wall  of 
the  mosque  of  Omar,  being  only  four 
hundred  and  seven  yards  ;  nor  would 
it  be  possible,  with  the  circuit  given  by 
Josephus,  to  enclose  such  a  city  as 
Jerusalem  in  a  figure  so  irregular. 

But  what  chieny  shows  the  weakness 
of  their  position  who  carry  the  middle 
wall  eastward  of  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  is  the  natural  formation  of 
the  ground,  which  slopes  with  a  nearly 
uniform  declivity  from  the  ridge  occu- 
pied by  Agrippa's  wall,  to  the  hollow 
at  the  back  of  the  mosque  of  Omar ; 
8o  that  we  must  suppose  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  not  only  to  have  pmched  in 
their  city  at  that  point  for  no  assign- 
able reason,  to  haJf  the  dimensions  it 
had  everv  where  else,  but  to  have  run 
their  waU  below  and  parallel  to  the 
crest  of  the  hill  at  that  point,  exposing 
themselves  to  be  overlooked  by  an  ene- 
my, any  where  from  the  tower  of  Hip- 
picus  to  the  hill  of  Goath. 

But  if  this  be  not  Zion,  what  then  ? 
In  that  case,  the  argument  for  the 
Sepulchre  is  nothing  better ;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  you  get  rid  of  the 
otherwise  insurmountable  pool  of  He- 
Eckiah,  you  are  now  incumbered,  on 
the  other,  with  a  new  A  era,  out  of 
the  limits  of  which  you  cannot  extri- 
cate a  point  so  central,  and  which  still 
becomes  more  central,  the  more  you 
enlarge  the  field.  But  if  this  be  not 
Zion,  of  what  value  are  the  evidences 
of  tradition  ?  If  it  be  not  Zion,  the 
credit  of  every  locality  in  Jerusalem  is 
gone.  If  it  be,  here  is  Hezekiah's  pool, 
and  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  falls 
within  the  middle  wall. 

Thus  we  see  the  credit  of  the  loca- 
lity is  gravely  impeached,  take  it  as  we 
will,  on  topographical  gprounds.  It  is 
all  but  impossible  that  it  can  be  the 
site  of  Calvary  or  of  the  Resurrection. 
8ay,  however^  that  it  is  still  within  the 


bounds  of  possibility  that  itnuiy  be  the 
locality,  and  we  come  next  to  inquire 
what  credit  is  due  to  the  portions  of 
stone  shown  as  the  actual  rock  on 
which  the  crucifixion  was  perpetrated, 
and  the  actual  soros  in  which  the  body 
of  the  crucified  Messiah  lay. 

The  credit  of  both  depends  on  the 
same  story — a  story  full  of  suspicion. 
The  emperor  had  declared  himself 
Christian  :  Judea  had  just  been  visited 
by  the  empress-mother,  to  whose  lucra- 
tive devotion  the  spurious  places  of 
the  nativity  and  ascension  had  been 
pointed  out.  Helena,  however,  had 
beard  nothing  of  the  Sepulchre  or  of 
Calvary  being  in  existence ;  nor  is  it 
till  a  considerable  time  after  her  death 
that  we  find  the  emperor  apprised,  by 
Bishop  Macarius,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  cave  or  cross,  whichever  it  is  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  expression 
yft^iffutf  the  "  sign  or  monument "  of 
the  passion,  then  recently  alleged  to 
have  been  disinterred.  The  pagan  idol 
being  pulled  down,  and  the  earth  re- 
moved, a  cave  is  disclosed  to  view,  the 
alleged  Sepulchre  ;  and,  presently, 
within  forty  paces,  the  cross,  the  nails, 
and  the  other  instruments  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, are  drawn  up  from  a  hole  in 
the  rock.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
three  hundred  years  after  the  even^ 
is  heard  from  the  fabricators  of  an  as- 
cension from  Mount  Olivet,  the  tradi- 
tion of  impious  men  having  covered 
over  these  memorials  of  the  passion,  to 
conceal  them  from  the  devotion  of 
former  pilgrims.  Calvary  within  forty 
paces  of  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea !  Each  discredits  the  other;  and 
they  stand,  if  at  all,  together.  But 
instead  of  canvassing  the  motives  of 
Macarius,  or  the  credibility  of  the  tra- 
dition, on  traditionary  gprounds,  we 
proceed  to  advance  from  Adamnan, 
new,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  conclusive 
evidence,  that  the  alleged  sepulchre 
discovered  by  Macarius  was  an  arrant 
forgery. 

Eusebius,  who  saw  it  immediately 
after  its  discovery,  describes  it  in  his 
Theophaneia  as  *'  a  rock  standing  out 
erect  and  alone  in  a  level  land,  and 
having  only  one  cavern  within  it.**  It 
was  immeidiately  after  crusted  over 
with  marble  externally,  in  which  state 
Asculf  found  it  about  three  hundred 
years  after,  when  he  gave  the  ground- 
plan  and  description  of  it  to  Adam- 
nan,  whose  words  we  now  proceed  to 
cite  :— 
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'*  Concerning  which  matters  we  made 
diligent  inquiry  of  holy  Asculf,  but  es- 
pecially as  to  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  church  erected  over  the  same, 
the  plan  of  which  he  also  drew  for  me  on 
a  waxed  tablet ;  which  church  is  all  of 
stone,  of  great  size,  rising  with  three 
concentric  walls  all  round  from  the  foun- 
dation upwards,  having  a  broad  aisle 
betwixt  each  pair  of  walls,  and  three 
altars  curiously  contrived  in  three  places 
in  the  midmost  wall.  Twelve  colimins 
of  wonderful  size  sustain  this  round 
church.  There  are  eight  entrances — 
four  to  the  north-east  and  four  to  the 
south-east.  In  the  middle  space  of  this 
inner  round  church  is  a  rotund  edifice, 
cut  all  out  of  one  and  the  same  rock, 
wherein  three  times  three  men  can  stand 
and  pray,  and  from  the  top  of  the  head 
of  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  standing 
up,  to  the  vault  of  that  little  house,  is  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  measure.  The  en- 
trance of  this  hut  looks  to  the  east,  and 
on  the  outside  it  is  wholly  encrusted  with 
dioice  marble,  and  sustains  upon  the  top 
a  large  golden  cross.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  hut,  in  the  inside,  is  the  Se- 
pulchre of  our  Lord,  cut  out  of  the  same 
rock ;  but  the  floor  of  the  hut  is  lower 
than  the  place  of  the  Sepulchre ;  for 
from  the  floor  to  the  margin  of  the  side 
of  the  Sepulchre  is  a  space  of  about  three 
handsbreadths  in  heiebt.  This  Asculf, 
who  often  frequented  the  Sepulchre  of 
our  Lord,  and  who  accuratelv  measured 
it,  informed  me.  Here  it  is  6t  to  notice 
the  difference  between  what  is  called  the 
Monoment  and  the  Sepulchre ;  for  that 
so  often  mentioned  roimd  ediHce  is  what 
the  erangelists,  by  another  name,  call 
the  Monument,  to  the  mouth  whereof 
the;^  describe  the  stone  as  rolled,  and 
again  rolled  back  again  from  the  mouth 
thereof  when  our  Lord  arose.  But  the 
Sepulchre^  is  properly  that  place  in  the 
hut,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Monument,  in  which  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  wrapped  in  linen  grave- 
clothes,  lay  buriea :  the  length  whereof 
Asculf  measured  with  his  proper  hand 
to  seven  feet  in  measure.  Which  said 
Sepulchre  is  not,  as  some  falsely  allege, 
double,  and  having,  as  it  were,  a  parti- 
tion cut  out  of  the  same  stone,  dividing 


and  separating  the  two  legs  and  two 
thighs,  but  is  all  plain  from  the  head  to 
the  feet,  affording  a  bed  large  enough 
for  one  man  Ivinff  on  his  back,  having 
its  entrance  like  the  openine;  of  a  cave  in 
the  side,  looking  towards  the  south  side 
of  the  monument,  and  a  low  lid  wrought 
into  a  projection  above :  in  which  Sepul- 
chre twelve  lamps,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  blessed  apostles,  bum 
day  and  night,  whereof  four  are  placed 
in  the  bottom  part  of  that  Sepulchral 
bed  below,  but  the  other  eight  are  placed 
above,  on  the  margin,  at  the  right  hand 

side 

And  here  it  is  proper  shortly  to  give 
some  account  of  tha^  often  before-men- 
tioned stone,  which,  after  the  entomb- 
ment of  our  crucified  Lord,  waa,  by  the 
exertions  of  many  men  nushing,  rolled 
to  the  door ;  which  Aacuif  describes  as 
cut  and  divided  into  two  separate  parts, 
whereof  the  smaller  part  is  wrought  with 
iron  tools,  and  is  seen  standing,  in  man- 
ner of  a  square  altar,  in  the  said  round 
church,  before  the  door  of  the  often 
above-mentioned  hut  or  monument  of 
our  Lord ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
same  stone  is  also  tooled  round  in  like 
manner,  and  forms  the  altar  under  the 
grave  clothes  which  is  in  the  east  part  of 
the  church.  But  as  to  the  colour  of 
that  rock  out  of  which  that  often  men- 
tioned tabernacle  has  been  hollowed  br 
the  irons  of  the  stone-cutters,  and  which 
has  our  Lord's  Sepulchre  in  its  northern 
part,  cut  out  of  one  and  the  same  rock, 
and  which  is  the  monument  or  hut  above- 
mentioned,  Asculf,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
2uiries,  told  me  that  that  edifice  of  our 
iord*s  Sepulchre,  not  being  covered 
with  any  decoration  inside,  even  to  this 
day  shows  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
cavity  the  tracks  of  the  tools  which  the 
stone-cutters  or  excavators  used  in  that 
work ;  hut  that  the  colour  of  that  same 
rock  of  the  Sepulchre  and  hionumerU  was 
not  uniform,  hut  appeared  mixed  and  of 
two  colours,  to  wit,  red  and  white^  so  that 
the  said  rock  is  seen  of  a  piebald  colour,'** 

Here  form  and  colour  are  alike  con- 
clusive against  the  genuineness  of 
Macarius's  cave.  A  circular  vaulted 
chamber  is  not  to  be  found  among  all 


*  We  subjoin  the  original  text  of  the  more  Important  passages  above  cited  from 
Adamnan — 

In  medio  spatio  hujus  interioris  rotundse  domi^s,  rotundum  inest  in  una  eadem 
petra  excbum  tep^rium  in  quo  possunt  ter  terni  homines  stantes  orare ;  et  a  ver- 
tice  alicujus  non  brevis  staturie  nominis  stantis  usque  ad  illius  dorouncuIsB  cameram 
pes  et  semipes  mensura  in  altum  extenditur.  Hujus  tegurioli  introitus  ad  orientem 
respioit,  quod  totum  extrinsecus  electo  tegitur  marmore,  cuius  exterius  summum 
culmen  auro  omatum  auream  non  parvam  sustentat  crucem.  In  hujus  teg^urii  aqui- 
lonari  parte  sepulchrum  Domini  in  eadem  petra  excisum  habetur  interius ;  sed 
ejoadem  t^urii  pavimentum  humilius  est  loco  sepulchri ;  nam  a  pavimento  ejus  ad 
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the  tombs  of  that  era  throughout 
Judea ;  and  the  mottled  colour  of  the 
stone  proves  the  structure  to  have 
been  factitious,  for  the  natural  rock  of 
the  spot  18  grey  limestone^  and  of  grey 
limestone  the  present  substituted  se- 
pulchre is  composed. 

We  say  substituted  ;  for  we  now  go 
on  to  show  that  the  present  sepulchre 
has  not  even  the  credit  of  being  the 
original  fabrication.  We  take  Wilde's 
description,  the  accuracy  of  which  will 
not  be  questioned — 

"  The  sepulchre  within  is  a  square 
chamber,  six  feet  nine  inches  every  way; 


open  at  the  top.  On  the  rifht-hand 
side  an  oblong  slab  of  bluish  white 
marble,  raised  two  feet  above  the  floor, 
is  supported  by  another  upright  one  of 
a  similar  form.  The  upper  horizontal 
flag  was  cracked  across  the  centre  in 
the  fire  of  1806,  and  it  has  been  actually 
worn  down  by  the  kisses  of  the  many 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  &c.  Within  this 
coating  is  said  to  be  the  actual  soros  or 
trough  in  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour 
was  laid ;  and,  to  prevent  its  being 
chipped,  carried  off  as  relics,  or  kissea 
away,  this  marble  was  erected.  Our 
party  of  five  just  filled  the  space  in  this 
crypt  unoccupied  by  the  tomb.  Al- 
though the  top  is  evidently  of  modem 


sepulchri  marginem  lateris  quasi  trium  mensura  altitudinis  palmarum  haberi  dig-> 
noscitur.  Sic  mihi  Asculfus  qui  ssepe  sepulchrum  Domini  frequentabat,  indubi- 
tauter  emensus  pronunciabat. 

Hoc  in  loco  diserepantia  notanda  inter  monumentum  et  sepulchrum :  nam  illud 
supra  ssepe  memoratum  rotundum  tegurium,  alio  nomine  evangelistse  monumentum 
vocant,  ad  cujus  ostium  advolutum,  et  ab  ejus  ostio  revolutum  lapidem  Domino 
resurgente  pronimciant.  Sepulchrum  vero  proprie  dicitur  ille  locus  m  tegurio,  hoc 
est  in  Aquilonari  parte  monumenti  in  quo  Dominicum  corpus  linteamintbns  involn- 
tum  conditum  quevit :  cujus  longitudinem  Asculfus  septem  in  pedes  mensura  pro- 
pr&  mensus  est  manu.  Quod  videlicet  sepulchrum  non,  ut  quidem  falso  opinantur, 
duplex  est,  et  quandem  de  ipsa  maceriola  petram  habens  excisam  duo  crura  et 
femora  duo  intercedentem  et  separantem,  sed  totum  simplex,  a  vertice  usque  ad 
plantas,  lectum  unius  hominis  capacem  supra  dorsum  jacentis  prsebens,  in  modum 
speluncse  introitum  a  latere  habens  ad  Australem  monumenti  partem  c  regione  res- 
picientem,  culmenque  humile  desuper  eminens  fabrcactum.     (Cap.  iL) 

Sed  inter  hsec  de  illo  supra  memorato  lapide  qui  ad  ostium  monumenti  Dominici, 

Eost  ipsius  Domini  crucifixi  sepultionem  multis  trudentibus  viris  advolutum  est, 
reviter  intimandum  esse  videtur.  Quem  Asculfus  intercisum  et  in  duas  divisum 
partes  refert;  cujus  pars  minor  ferramentis  dolata  est,  et  quadratum  altare  in 
rotunda  supra  scripta  ecclesia  ante  ostium  illius  smpe  memorati  tegurii  hoc  est 
monumenti  Dominici  stans  constitutum  cernitur;  major  vero  illius  lapidis  pars 
seque  circum  dolata  est,  et  in  medio  orientali  ejusdem  ecclesise  illud  altare  sub  lin- 
teaminibus  extat. 

De  illius  ergo  petrs  coloribus  in  qua  sspe  dictum  tegurium  dolatorum  ferramentis 
interins  cavatum  Dominicumque  Sepulchrum  in  Aquilonari  loco  ipsius  habens  de 
una  eademque  petru  excisum  quaet  monumentum  hoc  est  tegturium,  Asculfus  a  me 
interrogatus  dixit :  illud  Dominici  monumenti  tegurium  nullo  intrinsecus  ornatu 
tectum  usque  hodie  per  totam  ejus  curvaturam  ferramentorum  ostendit  vestima, 
quibus  dolatores  seu  excisores  in  eodem  usi  sunt  opere.  Color  vero  illius  ejusdem 
petra  monumenti  et  sepulchri  non  unus  sed  duo  et  permixti  videntwr,  ruber  utique  et 
albus,  inde  et  hicolor  eodem  ostenditur  petra.     (c.  iii.) 

**  Adamnani  Scotl-hiberni  Albatis  Celeberrimi  De  Situ  Terrse  Sanctse  et  quo* 
rundam  Aliarum  locorum  ut  Alexandria  et  Constantinopleos  Libri  Tres.  Studio 
Jacobo  Gretseri,  S.J.    Ingoldstadt,  1619." 

We  also  add,  from  Asculf 's  plan,  the 

ground-plan  of  the  sepulchre,  as  shewn 
y  him;  where  A  represents  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  B  the  tomb,  and  CC 
the  altars ;  and,  in  juxtaposition  with 
this,  we  give,  on  the  same  scale,  the 
eround-plan  of  the  present  sepulchre,  | 
from  Mr.  Williams's  map.  It  is  plain 
that  the  latter  cannot  embrace  the 
former  ;  and  the  difference,  both  of 
site  and  of  material,  forbids  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  embraces  even  any  part 
of  it. 
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ooDstmction,  the  sides  of  the  door,  as 
well  as  the  part  above  it,  are  hewn  out  of 
solid  grey  limestone  rock,  which  is  here 
distinctly  to  be  seen,*' — Wilde* s  Narrative^ 
p.  413. 

Of  compact  grey  limestone  also  is 
the  stone  now  snown  as  that  on  which 
the  angel  sat^  and  which  occupies  the 
same  position  relatirelj  to  the  cave 
that  the  smaller  half  of  the  stone  rolled 
to  the  door  did  when  visited  by 
Asculf.  The  latter  is  very  probably 
the  "  Stone  of  Unction,"  now  shown 
in  the  outer  aisle  of  the  church,  which 
Wilde  describes  as  <<an  oblong  slab 
of  variegated  yellow  marble,  totally 
different  from  any  of  the  marbles 
found  anywhere  in  the  nighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem."  (p.  409.) 

While  the  form  and  colour  alone 
of  the  cave  of  Macarius  testify  to  its 
spuriousness,  the  jmodern  cave  is  con- 
victed by  its  form,  by  the  colour  of 
its  material,  by  its  size,  and  its  site, 
all  together.  It  is  square,  Macarius's 
was  round;  it  is  a  square  of  six 
feet  nine  inches,  Macarius's  was  a 
circle  of  about  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  it  is  open  at  top,  Maca- 
rius's was  arched ;  it  can  only  hold 
five  persons,  Macarius's  could  hold 
nine ;  it  is  of  grey  limestone,  Maca- 
rius's was  of  mottled  stone,  red  and 
white;  it  bears  from  Calvary  north- 
west, Macarius's,  as  shown  on  As- 
culTs'  plan,  due  west.  Every  circum- 
stance shows  it  to  be  suppositious — a 
forgery  of  a  forgery,  fabricated  in  an 
impossible  place. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  circular 
wall  of  Macarius's  cave  can  now  be 
concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
which  surrounds  the  present  crypt ;  for, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  ground 
plans,  the  diameter  of  the  round  cham- 
ber described  and  drawn  by  Asculf 
would  include  the  whole  present  chapel. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  marble  slab 
in  the  present  cave  can  even  cover  the 
same  piece  of  rock  that  formed  the 
bottom  of  Macarius's  fabricated  sepul- 
chre. The  positions  are  widely  sepa- 
rated,  and  the  materials  different;  for 
the  constant  testimony  of  travellers  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  saw  the  tomb  in 
the  present  crypt  before  the  conceal- 
ment of  it  by  the  marble  slab,  is  that 
it  is  grey ;  a  trough,  besides,  if  we 
can  believe  some  of  them,  and  not  a 
shelf,  elevated  three  palms  above  the 
floor,  as  the  bottom  of  Macarius's 
sepulchre  would  have  i^peared  were 


the  sides  and  lid  removed.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Nicolayson  informed  Mr.  Wilde 
(^Narrative,  p.  475)  that,  after  the  fire 
(of  1808),  being  desirous  to  learn  what 
appearance  the  crypt  then  presented, 
*'  he  made  many  inquiries,  and  at  last 
found  an  old  Greek  priest,  a  sincere 
man,  and  one  well  worthy  of  credit^ 
who  stated  to  him  that  the  morning 
afler  the  fire  he  went  into  the  tomb* 
and  that  as  the  white  marble  coat- 
ing was  broken  across  and  not  yet 
replaced,  he  saw  beneath  it  a  plain 
trough  or  sarcophagus,  hewn  out  of  the 
floor  of  the  church,  and  not  composed 
of  masonry,  as  Dr.  Clarke  supposed." 
"This  man,"  adds  Mr.  Wilde,  *«  Mr.  Ni- 
colayson described  to  me  as  totally 
unacquainted  with  any  of  the  disputes 
regarding  it,  and  knowing  nothing 
whatever  of  antiquities."  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  credit  of  the  trough, 
which  if  it  were  part  of  Macarius's 
fabrication,  would  have  had  its  bottom 
three  palms  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  ;  for,  however  a  floor  of  natural 
rock  miffht  be  lowered,  it  never  could 
be  raised  round  a  sarcophagus  cut  out 
of  iteelf. 

Such  are  the  principal  difficulties 
attending  the  settlement  of  the  gene- 
ral topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
leading  facts  which  disprove  the  par- 
ticular pretensions  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  As  we  have 
said,  we  incline  to  seek  for  the  Tyro- 
po&on,  where  Robinson,  Catherwood, 
and  Wilde  conceive  they  have  found 
it ;  but  before  we  conclude  ourselves 
to  their  view,  we  earnestly  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  surveyor  and  excavator. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fluctuating  opi- 
nions and  shifting  sites  through  which 
we  have  so  far  conducted  our  readers, 
the  area  of  the  temple  stands  fast. 
Mount  Olivet  and  Kedron  forbid  it  to 
be  mistaken ;  and  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  united  with  any 
more  distant  point  than  that  of  the 
present  Zion,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  theory  of 
Clarke.  But  we  cannot  believe  the 
substructure  on  which  the  platform 
rests,  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  of 
the  age  of  Herod.  Catherwood,  who 
penetrated  these  forbidden  precincts, 
has  brought  away  a  drawing  of  the 
arcade  wmch  leads  from  the  so-called 
beautiful  gate  under  the  platform,  to- 
wards the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The 
architecture  is  plainly  Byzantine,  not 
Corinthian,  as  was  that  of  Herod's 
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temple.  The  whole  aspect  of  this 
arcade  looks  to  the  era  of  Julian,  or 
Justiniao,  although  doubtless  the  g^eat 
stones  in  the  basement  of  the .  outer 
wall  may  be  remains  of  the  original 
structure,  but  whether  in  situ,  or 
built  up  agiun  at  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  internal  arcades,  it  would 
be  hard  to  affirm.  At  all  events,  we 
make  little  account  of  Dr.  Robinson's 
arch,  at  the  back  of  the  harem,  which 
he  regards  as  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  which,  in  Josephus*s  time, 
united  the  temple  court  to  Zion.  It 
seems  part  of  the  system  of  arched 
substructions,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  all  the  characteristic  archi- 
tectural features  of  which  look  to 
Christian  times,  and  besides,  if  the 
site  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  has  been 
truly  ascertained,  the  temple  area  can- 
not have  extended  so  far  south.  But 
the  topography  of  the  temple  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  interpolate  in  a 
general  sketch  of  this  kind,  and  we  are 
bound  to  return  to  Mr.  Williams  and 
his  "  Holy  City,"  which  we  deem 
noticeable  as  representing  in  some 
degree  the  present  tendencies  of  the 
English  mind. 

The  English,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
very  generally  becoming  superstitious, 
a  natural  conseouence  of  too  much 
luxury.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  pious  sophistication  and 
ostentatious  credulity  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  sincere  reasoning  and 
manly  spirit  of  inquiry  that  used  to 
distinguish  the  men  of  Cambridge.* 
He  makes  a  merit  of  persuading  him- 
self into  the  idlest  beliefs  by  the  silliest 
circles  and  ambages  of  argument,  and 
is  continually  engaged  in  pious  frauds 
on  his  own  understanding.  To  get 
rid  of  Hezekiah's  pool,  he  makes 
the  most  laborious  exertions,  and 
after  painfully  confounding  all  the 
watercourses  of  Jerusalem,  makes 
out  that  the  waters  of  Gihon,  which 
Hezekiah  brought  straight  down  to 
the  west  of  the  city  of  David,  and 
gathered  in  a  pool  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  are  the  waters  of  Siloam,  on  the 
east  of  the  city  of  David,  outside  the 
walls  altogether — brought  not   from 


Gihon  at  all,  but  firom  some  hidden 
source,  as  he  thinks,  north  of  the  Da- 
mascus gate. 

**  This  same  Hezekiah  also  stopped 
the  upper  waterconrse  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David.*  Now,  it  is  at  once 
granted  that  if  this  language  be  taken 
to  describe  the  course  of  Hezekiah's 
conduit,  (what  else  can  it  be  taken  to 
describe  ?)  and  if  by  the  city  of  David, 
what  Sion  is  to  be  understood,  then  the 
theory  above  proposed,  however  strongly 
supported,  must  fall  to  the  grouno, 
because  the  course  which  has  been  there 
marked  out  for  the  aqueduct  is  to  the 
east  and  not  to  the  west  of  Mount  Sion. 
But  is  it  certain  that  Mount  Sion  must 
be  intended  by  the  city  of  David  ?  In 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  are  synonymous,  but  in 
the  books  written  after  the  captivity,  the 
city  of  David  seems  to  be  taJcen,  if  not 
in  a  different,  at  least  in  a  wider  accep- 
tation; and  if  the  48th  Psalm  dates 
before  the  captivity,  an  equivalent  ex- 
pression of  the  second  verse  must  clearly 
DC  referred,  not  to  Zion,  but  to  the  other 
division  of  the  city.  We  have  seen  above 
that  Millo  is  so  called  in  one  passage  in 
Chronicles;  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
the  name  is  apparently  given  to  Ophel ; 
and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
in  the  Book  of  Machabees,  Moriah  is 
usually  so  designated.  From  these  facts 
we  must  conclude  that  the  name  was 
used  for  •  Acra,'  or  *  the  lower  city,* 
by  the  Jews,  after  the  captivity  :  and  if 
so,  may  we  not  suppose  that  thej  had 
some  warrant  for  this  designation  in 
their  canonical  books  ?  May  we  not 
believe  that  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense  by  Ezra,  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  ?  If  so,  the  course  marked 
out  for  the  aqueduct  along  the  Tyro- 
pcBon,  (t.  c,  along  his,  Mr.  Williams's 
TyropcBon,)  will  exactly  answer  to  the 
description  which  is  there  given." 

Why,  yott  foolish  man,  bow  will 
it  help  your  argument,  though  Acra 
and  Millo  were  shown  to  be  called  the 
city  of  David  in  every  chapter  of 
Chronicles,  since  Siloam  is  east  of 
Acra,  and  east  of  Millo,  and  east  of 
all  Jerusalem?  But  here,  indeed,  is 
an  additional  authority,  which,  if  true, 
would  dispense  with  all  argument  on 
the  point.     *'  This  conclusion  is  con- 


•  Another  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge—a  Mr.  Measor*— has  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  which  have  called  down  the 
censure  of  a  writer  in  the  North  British  Review.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  wri- 
ter does  not  possess  more  learning  and  temper;  for  the  value  of  his  protest  is  compro- 
miaed  by  meagreness  of  informaUon,  and  by  a  pervading  tone  of  angry  exditeme&t. 
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irmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  reservoir 
which  Hezekiah  made  is  clearly  placed 
by  the  language  of  holy  Scripture  at 
the  end  of  this  valley,  viz.,  at  the 
pool  of  Siloam."  This,  however,  we  are 
painfully  obliged  to  say,  is  not  true  ; 
but  when  the  authenticity  of  the  Se- 
pulchre is  concerned,  we  need  not  be 
surprized  at  any  misrepresentation  of 
a  monument,  seemingly  so  much  less 
important,  in  comparison,  as  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Williams  makes  no  scruple  of 
dealing  very  cavalierly  with  Luke, 
where  the  testimony  of  the  evangelist 
opposes  itself  to  Macarius's  putid  tra- 
dition of  an  ascennon  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Olivet.  So,  to  save  Maca- 
rius's  sepulchre  from  the  fatal  embrace 
of  Josephus's  middle  wall,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  he  should  allege  that 
the  Scripture  says  what  it  does  not, 
and  what,  in  fact,  is  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  what  the  Scripture  does 
say,  viz.,  that  Hezekiah  brought  the 
waters  of  Gihon  straight  down  to  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  David ;  Gihon 
being,  as  we  know,  a  valley  lying  out- 
side the  city,  on  the  western  side,  such 
as  is  the  valley  still  reooffnized  by  that 
name,  and  from  which  the  waters  still 
flow,  by  a  straight  conduit,  into  the 
allied  Pool  of  Hezekiah.  After  con- 
tending with  such  blind  and  unscru- 
pulous devotion  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  Sepulchre,  Mr.  Williams,  as  may 
naturally  be  expected,  yields  himself 
up  in  a  delirium  of  credulity  to  the 
superstitious  genius  of  the  spot.  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Wilde's  account  of  the 
effects  of  the  fire  of  1808,  in  cracking 
the  marble  covering  of  the  supposed 
tomb.  Here  is  Mr.  Williams's  version 
of  that  event,  with  some  prefatory 
observations,  which  afford  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  mystical  pleonastic 
style  affected  by  writers  of  this  new 
monkish  school. 

"  From  this  period,  (a.d.  1542,)  the 
holy  city  has  b^n  the  scene  of  a  warfare 
of  a  different  character,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  pass  over  without 
regret  to  myself,  or  iniury  to  the  reader. 
Not  a  year,  scarcely  a  month,  has 
passed  for  three  successive  centuries, 
without  disputes  between  the  three  prin- 
cipal Christian  communities  which  divide 
the  sacred  city.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  the  limits  fixed  to  their  respective 

eissessions  within  the  Church  of  the 
oly  Sepulchre,  as  shown  in  the  co- 
loured plan,  have  been  invaded  by  hos- 
tilo  enoroachmmts,  and  defended,  jnoh 


by  inch,  with  an  animosity,  which,  how- 
ever creditable  to  their  veneration  for 
the  holy  places,  is  most  disgraceful  in 
every  other  veiw.  It  was  even  suspected 
that  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing, by  fire,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  was  the  result  of  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Armenians,  in  a  con- 
test for  the  acquisition  of  power  over 
the  Greek  possessions  in  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and  although  the 
charge  is  not  proved  by  the  mere  fact  of 
the  fire  having  originated  in  theur  church, 
vet,  the  imputation  of  such  awful  sacri- 
lege  demonstrates  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mates those  who  could  insinuate  it. 
Though  the  circumstances  of  the  fire 
are  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  a 
detailed  account,  the  only  fact  which 
I  would  record,  is  certainly  a  most  re- 
markable one.  The  heat  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  the  marble  columns  which 
surrounded  the  circular  building,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  Holy  Grotto, 
were  completely  pulverized.  The  lamps 
and  chandeliers,  with  the  rest  of  the 
vessels  of  the  church,  brass,  and  silver, 
and  gold,  were  melted  like  wax ;  the 
molten  lead,  from  the  immense  dome, 
which  covers  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  poised 
down  in  torrents ;  yet,  the  Holy  Cave 
itself  received  not  the  slightest  mjury 
externally,  or  internally ;  the  silk  hang- 
ings and  ornaments  remaining  unscathed 
by  the  flame — ^the  smell  of  fire  not  even 
having  passed  upon  them." — p.  241. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
belief  which  Mr.  Williams's  section 
of  the  Protestant  church  would  incul- 
cate on  the  hitherto  strong-minded 
and  rational  people  of  England.  Un- 
less the  most  unobservant  of  mortals, 
he  must  repeatedly  have  witnessed  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  evidences  of  the 
effect  of  this  very  conflagration  in  the 
cracked  and  broken  covering  of  the 
tomb.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly  believe 
it  possible  that  he  should  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  facts  described  by 
Dr.  Wilde ;  and,  if  so,  what  must  we 
think  of  the  moral  bewilderment  of  a 
man,  who,  to  sustain  the  credit  of  a 
locality  so  often  called  in  question, 
alleges  a  miracle  which  he  can  hardly 
be  supposed  not  to  have  known  to  be 
utterly  unfounded?  The  credit  of 
Cambridge  is  not  advanced  by  such 
statements,  put  forward  by  fellows  of 
its  university ;  neither  does  it  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  the  Anglican 
establishment  at  Jerusalem,  to  find 
Bishop  Alexander's  chaplaincy  so  soon 
invaded  by  the  monkish  genius  of  the 
place* 
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That  a  growing  appetite  exists  in 
England  for  this  sort  of  mental  ali- 
menty  is  but  too  apparent  from  the 
increasing  quantities  of  the  commodity 
brought  to  market.  Sensuality  tends 
naturally  to  superstition :  and  too  much 
ease  has  made  a  large  section  of  the 
English  people*  if  not  sensual,  at  least 
sensuous,  and  prone  to  accept  material 
exponents  in  the  place  of  the  intel- 
lectual reality.  If  the  spot  coidd  be 
ascertained  on  which  Christ  hung  from 
the  tree,  or  in  which  his  body  lay  be- 
fore the  resurrection,  there  is  hardly 
any  limit  on  this  side  of  idolatry  to  which 
the  sensuous  propensities  of  the  class 
for  whom  Mr.  Williams  writes  would 
not  carry  them,  in  their  eagerness  to 
realize  every  thing  by  earthly  eye  and 
touch.  Such  an  inducement,  seizing 
on  the  present  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, would  hurry  the  English  of  whom 
we  write  in  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  enor- 
mities of  the  ancient  pilgrimages  would 
be  cast  far  into  the  shade,  by  the  con- 
fluent licentiousness  of  the  richest  and 
most  luxurious  people  of  modern  times. 
Most  fortunate,  indeed,  it  is,  that  hu- 
man eye  cannot  discern  nor  human 
hand  touch  any  specific  object  so  con- 
secrated. For  it  would  be  of  little 
avail  to  say  to  a  man  kneeling  in  a 
trance  of  idolatrous  devotion  before  a 
stone  that  had  been  touched  by  the 
hand  of  Christ — **  This,  that,  every 
stone'in  the  universe,  has  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  God.  Every  spot  in 
the  universe  has  been  and  is  consecra- 
ted by  the  presence  of  God.  Your  own 
body,  which  you  debase,  grovelling  be- 
fore a  less  perfect  object,  is  God's  own 
last  and  completest  piece  of  workman- 
ship." He  neither  sees,  nor  tastes,  nor 
smells,  nor  touches  your  expostulation ; 
and  therefore,  though  he  may  hear  it, 
it  is  thrown  away.  You  ought  to  come 
with  pictures  and  coloured  beads  to 
such  a  man,  as  you  would  to  a  child  of 
savage  life ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  humanity  approach  each 
other. 

From  the  debasements  of  the  false 
Sepulchre  we  turn  with  feelings  of  re- 
lief to  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  where  an 
invisible  Deity  is  still  worshipped  by 
men  who  scorn  idolatry,  and  where, 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of 
Christ,  the  worship  of  the  One  Father 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
was  preserved  in  spirit  and  in  truth  by 
His  own  appomted  priesUiood.     As  it 


is  the  only  spot  in  all  Jerusalem  that 
has  preserved  its  identity,  so  it  is  the 
only  part  of  the  city  which  has  escaped 
the  grosser  profanations  of  supersti- 
tion. The  platform  on  which  it  stands, 
with  its  massive  substructions,  while  it 
possibly  comprises  some  of  the  mate- 
rials of  even  the  oldest  house  of  God 
in  the  world,  is,  as  we  have  said,  most 
probably  of  Christian  erection;  but 
although  the  ploughshare  of  desolation 
has,  we  believe,  been  driven  over  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  Mount  Moriab, 
the  rock  itself  defies  the  hand  of  time 
and  the  fury  of  war,  retaining  in  its 
inviolated  recesses  the  remains  of  those 
surprising  water- works  by  which  the  an- 
cient Temple  was  preserved  free  from 
the  impurities  of  its  sacrifices.  An  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  on  a  rock  which 
originally  stood,  to  a  great  degree,  iso- 
lated from  the  surrounding  eminences, 
and  in  which  there  appears  to  be  no 
natural  fountain,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  ascribing  an  unusual  skill  in  hy- 
draulic operations  to  those  who  brought 
it  thither ;  and^the  artists  employed  by 
Solomon  appear  to  have  been  skilled  in 
hydraulics  as  well  as  architecture.  The 
earliest  pagan  notices  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  dwell  on  its  cisterns,  itslesd- 
en  pipes,  and  waterworks,  as  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  its  features  ;  and  in 
the  remotest  prospects  of  prophecy  we 
see  the  spread  of  holiness  and  purity 
typified  br  the  overflow  of  these  same 
famous  R>untain8.  Turkish  jealousy 
at  present  prohibits  any  investigation 
of  the  wells  and  galleries  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Mosque  ;  but  all  round 
that  inaccessible  spot,  the  rock  is  chau- 
nelled  into  conduits,  in  the  exploring 
of  which  much  personal  enterprise  and 
topographical  sagacity  have  been  exhi- 
bited. Here  we  are  glad  to  have  some- 
thing favourable  to  say  of  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Williams,  to  whom,  with  what- 
ever contempt  we  regard  his  proneness 
to  superstitious  reverence  for  material 
objects,  we  desire  to  deny  no  credit 
due  to  activity  in  exploring  the  actual 
vestiges  of  antiquity.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  Fountain  of  Siloaro  is 
fed  through  a  subterranean  channel  of 
about  six  hundred  yards  in  length, 
which  brings  down  the  waters  of  the 
Well  of  the  Virgin  from  beneath  the 
southern  declivity  of  Mount  Moriah. 
To  Mr.  Williams  is  due  the  credit  of 
connecting  these  two  reservoirs  with 
a  further  system  of  water  communica- 
tions on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tem- 
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pie  area.  After  describing  the  Pool 
of  Siloaro,  and  the  peculiar  '^sweet- 
ish *'  taste  of  its  waters,  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  well  of  the  Virgin 
above-mentioned,  Mr.  Williams  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'*  The  next  fountain  which  I  shall  men- 
tion is  one  within  the  city,  near  the  area  of 
Grest  Mosk,  known  only  by  report  until 
▼ery  lately,  when  an  enterprising  travel- 
ler undertook  to  explore  it ;  and  the  com- 
pany to  whom  he  related  the  adventure 
m  the  small  shed  built  over  the  mouth  of 
the  well  by  which  he  affected  his  perilous 
descent,  will  not  easily  forget  the  thril- 
ling sensations  which  his  narration  pro- 
duced. 

'*  This  fountain  is  used  to  supply  a 
bath,  which  has  been  briefly  noticed 
above  as  existing  near  one  of  the  wes- 
tern entrances  to  the  haraib.  The  pre- 
sent mouth  of  the  well  is  on  the  roof  of 
the  buildings  attached  to  the  bath,  and 
Is  found  to  be  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  Dr.  Robinson 
had  in  vain  sought  permission  to  ex- 
plore this  well,  but  the  reports  which 
ne  had  heard  of  it  excited  the  curosity 
of  a  countryman  of  his,  who  was  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  and 
he  resolved  at  all  events  to  descend. 
Having  endeavoured,  without  success, 
to  induce  the  keeper  of  the  bath  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  unaertaking,  he  prevailed 
on  two  peasants  of  a  neiffhbonring  vil- 
lage to  aid  him  in  it.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  January.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  attended  only  by  a  servant  lad, 
furnished  with  candles  and  matches,  a 
measuring  rule,  moreover,  and  a  compass, 
forth  he  sallied,  equipped  as  for  an 
aquatic  excursion.  Arrived  at  the  well's 
mouth,  he  tied  a  cord  round  his  body, 
a&d  was  lowered  through  the  aperture 
by  these  fellahs,  who  had  kept  their  ap- 
pointment, but  would,  without  doubt, 
have  let  the  rope  slip,  and  left  their 
employer  to  his  fate  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  However,  he  survived  to  tell 
the  tale,^an  outline  of  which  shall  here 
be  given. 

'*  The  entrance  to  the  well  is  not  quite 
two  feet  square,  but  a  few  feet  lower 
down  it  expands  and  becomes  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  is  apparently 
hewn  in  the  rock.  His  first  adventure 
in  this  aerial  journey  was  meeting  the 
leathern  bucket  which  had  been  tied  at 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  as  a  counter- 
poise. It  was  'streammg  at  a  dozen 
apertures,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
he  was  under  a  cold  shower-bath,  and 
could  with  difficulty  keep  his  light  with- 
out the  circle  of  it/  The  well  was 
eighty- two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and 
the  water  about  four  feet  and  a  half. 
On  fMrriving  at  the  bottom,  the  vibra- 
tloiis  oC  the  rope,  before  he  oould  get  a 


footing,  extinguished  his  light,  and  he 
was  left  in  total  darkness.  He  had  ob- 
served in  his  descent  four  arched  re- 
cesses in  the  rock  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  lower  down,  six  feet  above 
the  water,  a  door-way  leading  into  an 
arched  chamber,  which  he  contrived  to 
reach,  and  here  he  refitted  for  his  further 
voyage.  The  matches  were  dry,  and 
other  candles  soon  illuminated  the  dark- 
ness. The  excavated  chamber  in  which 
he  found  himself,  was  only  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  fifteen  long  by  ten  broad, 
and  did  not  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
any  reference  to  the  water.  Opposite 
to  this  chamber  he  discovered  a  pas- 
sage which  formed  the  water-channel. 
He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing 
with  him  an  india-rubber  life-preserver, 
which  he  found  useful  in  his  further  ex- 
plorations. He  now  descended  into  the 
water,  and  entered  the  passage,  and 
soon  passed  another  excavation  in  the 
rock,  of  which  he  could  make  nothing. 
The  passage  beyond  this  was  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  hiffh, 
covered  with  stones  laid  transversely, 
and  but  very  irregularly  ;  in  some  places 
were  fragments  of  polished  marble 
shafts,  and  in  one  place  the  end  of  a 
granite  column  had  sunk  obliquely  into 
the  passage.  The  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel was  not  flat,  but  grooved,  and  the 
passage  was  not  straight,  though  its 
general  course  was  direct ;  and  *  the 
cutting  so  uneven  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  advantage  might  have  been 
taken  of  a  natural  seam  or  fissure  in 
the  rock.*  Having  followed  this  pas- 
sage eighty  feet  he  was  stopped  by  a 
bason  or  well  of  unknown  depth,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  the  wall  shut 
down  to  the  water,  and  presented  ano- 
ther obstacle,  even  could  the  water  have 
been  passed.  Unhappily  he  was  obliged 
to  return  without  any  more  satisfactory 
result.  His  exit  is  amusingly  charac- 
teristic of  cool  intrepidity.  He  had 
barely  breathing  room  or  space  for  his 
candle  between  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  the  roof  of  the  passage ;  and  one 
would  think  must  have  felt  rather  un- 
comfortable in  such  a  position  ;  but  he 
first  measured  the  passage  with  his 
rule,  then  illummated  it  with  his  spare 
candles,  and  having  taken  a  last  fond 
look,  left  them  burning  there,  and  re- 
turned to  the  well  to  prenare  for  his 
ascent.  The  rope  was  stifi  there,  and 
the  natives  above.  The  signal  was 
piven,  and  he  again  found  himself,  swing- 
ing in  mid-air,  and  in  darkness,  the 
candle  which  he  had  reserved  having 
been  extinguished  as  before.  *  His  de- 
scent had  been  uniform,  but  he  was 
necessarily  drawn  up  at  intervals,  which 
caused  a  greater  vibration.  He  spun 
round  the  dark  vault,  striking  agamst 
one  side  and  another/  and  was  not  sorry 
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to  find  himself  again  *  beneath  the  open 
heaven.'  ** 

Oq  making  further  inquiry,  Mr. 
Williams  learned  from  the  attendant 
of  the  bath>  that  the  water  issues  from 
what  he  describes  as  an  immense  re- 
servoir beneath  the  Harem ;  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  his  informant  had 
himself  penetrated  so  far.  The  same 
peculiar  taste  distinguishes  this  water 
also.  So  at  least  says  Mr.  Williams ; 
and  in  a  matter  of  sensation  we  ao- 
oept  his  authority  with  all  reliance. 
We  now  proceed  to  a  third  point  lying 
north  of  the  temple  cave  :— 

"  I  had  heard  of  a  constant  and  abun- 
dant well  of  water  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Church  of  the  Flagellation,  close 
to  the  seraglio,  which  supplies  the 
Franciscan  monastery  during  the  dryest 
summer.  I  visited  it  on  March  13th  and 
14th,  1843,  and  obtained  the  following 
additional  particulars  from  the  monk 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  premises. 
The  church  is  very  ancient,  but  had 
fallen  into  ruin  until  the  Franciscans, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  my  visit, 
had  procured  a  firman  for  its  restora- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  repairs  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  was  required, 
and  the  well  in  question  was  exhausted, 
and  cleaned  out.  In  two  days  it  was 
full  again,  although  it  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  before  any  rain 
had  fallen.  When  I  saw  the  well  there 
were  in  it  between  eight  and  nine  feet  of 
water,  which  completely  filled  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  and  came  up  to  its  mouth, 
which  was  also  bored  through  the 
rock.  The  water  was  almost  within 
arm's  reach  of  the  opening,  and  re- 
miffkably  clear.  The  cavity  I  leaint 
extends  some  distance  east  and  west ; 
but  as  I  was  disappointed  in  seeing  the 
man  who  had  been  employed  to  cleanse 
it,  I  could  not  understand  its  nature  so 
exactly  as  I  wished.  I  tasted  the  water 
— ^there  could  be  no  mistake^ — ^it  was  the 
*  water  of  Siloam  I' 

**  Thus  then  we  have  at  these  three 
different  points  three  fountains,  without 
any  apparent  connection  one  with  ano- 
ther, all  supplied  with  this  peculiar 
water,  utterly  unlike  anv  I  remember  to 
have  tasted. in  that  neighbourhood,  or 
elsewhere.  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
conclude,  from  this  fact,  that  there  must 
be  a  connection,  but  how  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine." 

These  singular  facts,  taken  in  con- 
nection, give  a  new  interest  to  the 
statement  of  Aristeas — a  fragment  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  in  his  Evangelical 
Preparation— that  the  waterworks  of 


the  temple  extended  their  ramificationa 
to  a  distance  of  five  stadia  on  every 
side.  We  may  here  add  a  Mahome- 
dan  tradition  from  lalal  Addin,  re- 
specting another  well,  that  called  aftar 
Job,  situated  still  lower  in  the  valley 
than  that  of  Siloam : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  water  bein^ 
very  scarce  in  the  Holy  City,  men  had 
recourse  to  the  well;  they  sank  it  to 
the  depth  of  eighty^  cubits,  and  the  size 
of  its  head  or  spring  was  ten  cubits; 
four  of  which  were  blocked  up  by  great 
stones,  every  stone  bein^^  five  cubits 
long,  and  from  one  to  two  m  length  and 
breadth  ;  so  that  they  wondered  how 
these  stones  could  have  been  brought 
down  to  such  a  place.  Amidst  these 
stones  the  fountain  sprung  up  brisk  and 

cool Here  also  was  a  c-ave, 

whose  entrance  was  three  cubits  by  one, 
from  the  midst  of  which  rushed  a  wind 
of  intense  coldness.  Then  they  brought 
a  light  there,  and  saw  the  cave  blocked 
up  by  immense  masses  of  stone ;  and 
enterme;  more  nearly,  the  light  could 
not  be  kept  in,  by  reason  of  the  force  of 
the  wind  proceeding  thence.*' 

Whether  this  is  the  same  water  that 
appears  at  so  many  other  points,  we 
have  no  means  at  present  of  ascertain* 
ing ;  but  the  well  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  artificial  formation,  and  to  de- 
rive its  supply  as  the  others  do  through 
a  subterranean  gallery,  tending,  we 
dare  say,  to  the  main  reservoir,  how- 
ever that  may  be  supplied,  imder  the 
site  of  the  temple.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fi&ct,  in  connection  with  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  Mahomedan  tradition 
of  the  site  of  the  temple  fiixed  it  by 
reference  to  a  sewer,  through  which 
Omar  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees 
until  he  arrived  at  the  spot  corres- 
ponding to  his  information,  however 
derived.  The  description  of  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  great  Mussulman  con- 
queror from  lalal- Addin  is  worth 
perusal : — 

**  Thus  wo  entered  the  church,  which 
is  called  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  patriarch  said,  '  This  is  the 
Mosque  of  David.*  Whereu{[on  Omar 
considered  attentively,  and  said  to  him, 
'  Thou  hast  spoken  falsely ;  for  the 
apostle  of  Goa  (upon  whom  be  the 
blessing  and  peace  of  God  1)  described 
to  me  the  Mosque  of  David,  a  descrip- 
tion which  answers  not  to  this.'  Then 
we  proceeded  with  him  to  the  church 
called  Sion,  and  said,  *  This  ia  the 
Mosque  of  David.*  Upon  this  Omar 
said,  <Thou  hast  spoken  falaelj.'    So 
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be  went  with  him  to'the  Mosques  of  the 
Holy  City,  until  he  came  at  last  near  to 
a  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Mahommed  ; 
and  he  drew  down  all  the  filth  that  was 
on  the  steps  of  the  gate,  until  he 
came  to  a  narrow  passage ;  and  he  went 
down  a  nomber  of  steps,  until  he  almost 
hung  upon  the  top  of  the  interior,  or 
upper  surface.  Then  said  the  patriarch 
to  him,  '  Thou  canst  go  no  farther,  ex- 
cept creeping  on  hands  and  knees/ 
Then  said  Omar,  *  And  I  will  go,  even 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees.'  S>o  Omar 
went  upon  his  hands,  and  we  went  upon 
hands  and  knees  after  him,  until  we 
came  to  the  central  sewer.  And  we 
stood  here  upright.  Then  Omar  looked, 
and  contemplated  a  long  time.  Then 
he  said,  *  By  Him  in  whose  hand  is  my 
life,  this  is  that  which  the  apostle  of 
God  (upon  whom  be  the  peace  and 
blessing  of  God  I)  described  to  us.* " 

No  Christian  in  recent  times  has 
been  admitted  to  these  adyta,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Catherwood ; 
and  he,  daring  his  furtive  visits,  had 
enough  to  do  in  transferring  to  paper 
the  details  of  the  arches  and  oolonades 
which  support  the  upper  platform. 
He  reports,  however,  various  indica- 
tions ot  ixirther  subterranean  chambers 
to  which  he  could  not  obtain  access, 
and  among  which  it  seems  not  unrea* 
soaable  to  expect  that  the  govern- 
ing reservoir  of  these  numerous  sur- 
rounding water-courses  may  yet  be 
discovered,  in  which  case  we  should 
entertain  a  better  hope  of  seeing  genu- 
ine vestiges  of  works  of  Solomon  than 
we  can  possibly  indulge  in  reference 
to  any  existing  monuments  on  the  sur- 
face. Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem 
abounds  in  subterranean  works.  Mr. 
Catherwood  gives  us  the  plan  of  a 
curious  gallery  cut  in  the  rock  which 
was  discovered  in  smking  the  founda- 
tions for  the  new  Anglican  church  on 
the  present  Mount  Zion,  recalling 
very  vividly  the  account  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  of  the  hiding-places  of  the  fuffi< 
tive  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Titus : — 

"  The  multitudes  of  those  that  therein 
perished  exceeded  all  the  destructions 
that  either  man  or  God  ever  brought 
upon  the  world.  For  to  speak  only  of 
wnat  was  publicly  known,  the  Romans 
slew  some  of  them,  some  they  carried 
captives,  and  others  they  made  search 
for  under  ground,  and  when  they  found 
where  they  were,  they  broke  up  the 
ground,  and  slew  all  they  met  with.    As 


for  John,  he  wanted  food,  together  with 
his  brethren,  in  these  caverns,  and  beg- 
ged that  the  Romans  would  now  give 
him  their  right  hand  for  his  security, 
which  he  had  often  proudly  rejected  be- 
fore :  but  for  Simon,  he  struggled  hard 
with  the  distress  he  was  in  (Antiq.  Ivi., 
c.  9).  This  Simon,  during  the  siege, 
was  in  the  upper  city ;  but  when  the 
Roman  army  were  gotten  within  the 
walls,  and  were  laying  the  city  waste, 
he  then  took  the  most  faithful  of  his 
friends  with  him,  and  among  them  some 
that  wore  stone-cutters,  with  those  iron 
tools  that  belong  to  their  occupation, 
and  as  great  a  quantity  of  provisions  as 
would  suffice  for  a  long  time,  and  let 
himself  and  them  all  down  into  a  certain 
subterraneous  cavern,  that  was  not 
visible  above  ground.  Now,  so  far  as 
had  been  digged  of  old,  they  went  on- 
ward without  disturbance;  but  where 
they  mot  with  solid  earth,  they  dug  a 
mine  underground,  and  this  in  hopes 
that  they  should  be  able  to  proceed  so 
far  as  to  rise  from  under  ground  in  a 
safe  place,  and  by  that  means  escape ; 
but  when  they  came  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, they  were  disappointed  in  their 
hope,  for  the  miners  could  make  but 
small  progress,  and  that  with  difficulty 
also,  inasmuch  as  their  provisions, 
though  they  distributed  them  by  mea- 
sure, began  to  fail  them.  And  now 
Simon,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to 
astonish  and  delude  the  Romans,  put  on 
him  a  white  frock,  and  buttoned  on  him 
a  purple  cloak,  and  appeared  out  of  the 

f  round  in  the  place  where  the  Temple 
ad  formerly  been."  (Ivii.,  c.  2). 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  subterrane- 
ous communication  exists  between  the 
temple  area  and  the  upper  city  of  Jo- 
sephus,  or  Zion.  The  discovery  of 
such  a  passage  leading  to  the  Hill  of 
Evil  Council,  or  to  the  present  Zion, 
would  go  far  to  settle  their  contend- 
ing claims.  With  the  daily  increasing 
resort  of  Englishmen  to  the  spot,  it 
seems  not  wholly  improbable  that  some 
enterprising  explorer  may  hit  upon 
the  passage ;  and  we  own  it  would 
not  greatly  astonish  us,  if  the  gallery 
under  the  English  church  were  found 
to  communicate  with  the  very  excava- 
tion traversed  by  Simon  and  his  com- 
panions. 

We  have  abstained  in  our  discussion 
of  the  general  question  of  the  site  of 
the  Sepulchre,  from  noticing  the 
popular  belief  relative  to  the  supposed 
change  of  site  effected  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  town  of  Elia,  on  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  after  its  desolation 
by  Titus.     If  the  present  Zion  be  the 
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true  ZioD,  there  can  have  been  little^ 
if  any  change  of  site,  the  modern,  as 
the  ancient  Jerusalem,  being  still,  lite- 
rally speaking,  "  on  Zion,  on  the  sides 
of  the  north."  The  imputed  motive 
for  the  change  of  site — a  desire  to  con- 
found the  Christian  recollection  of  the 
sacred  localities — is  inconsistent  with 
the  older  allegation  of  pagan  idols 
having  been  erected  on  the  same  spots> 
to  attract  the  Christian  adoration  ; 
neither,  indeed,  can  this  latter  allega- 
tion be  reconciled  with  any  reasonable 
probability ;  for  while  the  idol  was 
erected  to  desecrate  the  spot,  and 
usurp  the  prayers  of  its  votaries,  the 
spot  itself  was  heaped  over  with  earth 
and  stones^  which  would  remove  it 
alike  from  desecration  and  from  no- 
tice— that  heap  of  earth  and  stones, 
again,  having  been  piled  up  at  a  labour 
much  greater  than  would  easily  have 
sufficed  to  remove  every  trace  of  the 
rock  and  grotto  underneath.  Neither 
have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
on  the  alleged  destruction  of  the  cave 
by  the  calif  Hakim,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century :  for  although 
the  words  of  Glaber,  "  fundi tus  di- 
rutum,"  have  obtained  general  cur- 
rency ever  since  the  days  of  Gibbon, 
whose  [guarded  language  has  been 
repeatedly  misconstrued,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say  that  the  annalist  goes 
on  to  declare  that  Hakim's  emis- 
saries failed,  although  they  endea- 
voured, with  strokes  of  iron  imple- 
ments, to  destroy  the  cave  itself.  Vet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain,  for  the 
reasons  we  have  adduced  above,  than 
that  the  fabricated  cave,  as  it  existed 
in  the  seventh  century,  has  been  "  fun- 
ditus  "  destroyed  by  some  one  or  other 
—most  probably,  indeed,  by  Hakim, 
notwithstanding  the  pious  exception 
in  its  favour  by  the  monkish  anna- 
list 

Having  said  so  much  in  disproof  of 
the  pretended  Calvary  of  Macarius, 
(for,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  loca- 
lities under  the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  stand  or  fall  by  the 
credit  of  the  cave,)  we  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  offer  an  opinion  in  re- 
ference to  the  true  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  on  this  subject  we  can  do 
nothing  better  than  present  our  readers* 
with  the  words  of  the  learned  writer 
in  the  "  Universal  History,"  speaking 
of  the  hill  of  Goath,  which  (although 
the  writer  supposed  it  to  be  within  &e 


city)  lies  at  a  little  distance  outside 
Jerusalem  on  the  west : — 

**  As  the  word  nnjMl,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Masoreth's  pointing,  is  called 
Goath,  may  as  well,  if  not  better,  be 
pronounced  either  Goatha  or  Gotha ; 
and  as  the  word  h^,  admitting  of  two 
sounds  in  the  composition  of  known 
names.  Galhed  and  Gilhad,  does  as  na- 
turally sound  Go/,  we  should  think  the 
etymology  of  Golgotha  is  found  to  our 
hand,  and  its  signification  most  plain, 
viz.  the  hill  of  Gotha.  However,  the 
great  likeness  the  sound  of  the  same 
word  Golgotha  had  to  Ga^u/^^a  in  Syriacy 
(which  dialect  is  called  Hebrew  in  the 
Gospel,  because  a  mixture  of  both  was 
spoken  at  Jerusalem,)  it  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  understood  as  bavins' 
a  near  relation  to  Gugultha,  a  skull,  and 
therefore  was  expounded  by  *^»fi»u  vitrt, 
which,  from  the  Latin  Calvaria,  a  skull, 
is  called  in  our  langaage  Calvary.*' — 
Univ,  Hist,  vol.  iv.  Dissertation  on  the 
Temple,  xlviii.  n.  z. 

We  are  aware  of  nothing  more 
plausible,  or  founded  on  better  learn- 
ing, and  present  the  passage  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  as  the  best  in- 
formation, uncertain  at  best,  that  we 
are  hitherto  permitted  to  possess  on 
the  mere  locality  of  that  momentous 
event. 

We  have  not  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties— we  have  only  not  disguised 
them.  And  it  is  well  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  a  considerable  section 
both  of  the  church  and  people  of  Eng- 
land, these  difficulties  should  not  be 
disguised  or  made  little  of.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  ever  see  the  free 
Christians  of  these  islands  kissing 
stones  or  grovelling  on  particular  spots 
of  ground,  venerating  the  rubbish  of 
earth.  God,  the  proper  object  of  all 
worship,  fills  his  creation — his  word  b 
in  our  hands — we  have  him  with  iis 
here  as  much  as  in  any  particular  plot  of 
ground  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
do  not  require  to  be  told  this  ;  but  it 
must  be  shouted  in  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  nominal  Protestants  of  England^ 
choked,  though  thev  be,  with  the  fat  of 
luxury,  and  hard  of  hearing  to  all  but 
the  voice  of  middle-age  sensualism,  till 
they  be  brought  back  to  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  their  companions,  from 
which  they  have  sunk,  or  else  be  driven 
from  the  fold  of  freedom  to  take  up 
their  quarters  with  our  open  antago- 
nists. 
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Neue  Gedichte,  von  H,  Heine,  New 
poems,  to  wit,  hj  Heinrich  Heine. 
Alas !  the  title  of  this  Tolume 
is  much  too  flattering  both  to  the 
powers  and  propensities  of  its  author. 
If  there  be  anything  new  under 
the  sun,  it  is  not  from  such  a 
quarter  that  we  expect  it.  **  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  hue,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?"  Can  Heinrich 
Heine  ever  give  us  aught  but  the 
same  old  packages  of  poison  from 
his  literary  upas-tree  ?  Never — it  is 
not  possible  I  and  those  **  new*'  poems 
are  in  truth  but  rifaccimenti  of  the 
old  ones,  or,  perhaps  we  should  rather 
saj  of  the  Old  One*s,  supposing  that 
Belzebub  ever  dabbles  in  poetry,  for 
anything  more  darkly  diabolical  than 
the  general  tone  of  Heine's  **  Gedichte" 
it  would  be  a  labour  of  no  slight  diffi- 
culty to  extract  from  even  the  worst 
samples  of  morality  bequeathed  to 
us  by  Machiavelli  or  Voltaire. 

And  yet  the  fellow  has  infinite 
humour  in  him  too,  which  is  not 
always  ill-humour.  His  prose  is  racy 
and  sparkling — equalling  Wieland's  in 
all  but  logical  induction,  and  far 
surpassing  Goethe's  in  force,  ra- 
pidity of  thought,  and  a  peculiar 
clearness  of  style,  which  almost  de- 
serves the  epithet  of  transparent. 
Neither  are  the  better  impulses,  too 
often  suffered  to  lie  inoperative  in 
the  hearts  of  nobler  men,  wholly 
absent  from  the  spirit  of  his  songs. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  one  considers  it 
almost  a  pity  that  any  body  else 
should  ever  have  been  beforehand 
with  him  in  treating  a  theme  of  de- 
votion, or  chivalrous  heroism,  or 
bruised  affection,  the  little  he  has 
done  in  this  way  so  abundantly  tes- 
tifies to  what  he  could  achieve,  had 
he  but  **  ample  room  and  verge 
enough"  for  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  that  is,  were  he 
free  from  the  apprehension  of  being 
laughed  at  for  trying  to  render  sub- 
lime what  others,  with  purer  inten- 
tions, have  only  succeeded  in  making 
ridiculous.  But  the  curse  of  the 
sneerer  is  on  Heine,  he  sees  nothing 
Vol.  X;CVI.-.No.  163. 


in  his  neighbours  but  so  many  re- 
flections of  himself;  they  are  per- 
petually on  the  qiii  vive  to  outsneer 
liim — he  knows  this,  he  feels  it ;  and, 
under  the  influerce  of  a  delusion 
which  bestrides  him  like  a  night- 
mare, he  has  almost  ceased  to  struggle 
for  the  attainment  of  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  mind.  He  is,  after  all« 
more  an  object  of  compassion  than 
condemnation ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
can  deeplier  lament  the  melancholy 
misdirection  of  his  glorious  facul- 
ties than  those  who  the  strongliest 
repudiate  the  moral  and  social  prin- 
ciples he  advocates. 

We  say  "moral  and  social,*'  for 
of  course  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
a  man*s  politics— philosophers  often 
boast  of  having  none,  and  among 
our  own  acquaintance  we  are  happy 
to  reckon  men  of  all  political  hues, 
from  the  darkest  purple  to  that  pale 
shade  of  hybrid  green  which  nearlj 
melts  into  grey.  Heine  is,  we  were 
about  to  say,  a  thorough  democrat* 
but  democracy  comprehends  at  lestt 
the  party  of  the  people,  and  Hme 
we  really  believe,  dangles  at  the  skirts 
of  no  party.  He  is  rather  a  leveller^ 
one  who  would  fuse  all  parties  into 
one  body,  and  leave  that  body  to 
provide  itself  with  a  soul  whence  and 
how  it  could.  He  seems  to  have 
little  or  no  sympathy  with  such  men 
as  Herwegh,  Hoffman  von  Fallers- 
leben,  Kinkel,  Freiligrath,  and  Arndt; 
they  are  too  sternly  in  earnest  for 
him.  It  is  not  so  much  by  hatred 
of  oppression  as  by  a  certain  instinct 
of  opposition  that  Heine  seems  ani- 
mated. In  this  point  he  closely  re- 
sembles Byron,  who  tells  us  that 
if  the  mob  were  once  fairly  in  th« 
iascendant  he,  for  one,  would 

" wax  an  ultra-royalUt  In  loyalty." 

Heine's  hostility  to  established  insti- 
tutions has  its  birth  rather  in  the 
imagination  than  in  the  feelings ;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  if  the 
revolution  which  he  is  labouring  to 
accomplish  were  actually  to  explode, 
he  himself^  like  Marmontel  and  Mira- 
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beau    under    similar     circumstances,  the  following  address  to   Herwegh, 

would  be  among  the  first  to  deplore  who>  as  our  readers  may  be  aware, 

the  event.  was  recently  banished  from  Prussia 

As  a  sample  of  that  want  of  sym-  for  being  a  little  too  unmeasured  in 

pathy    with    his    contemporaries    to  his   metres  anent  kings  and  cooBti- 

which  we  have   just    alluded,    take  tutions. 

Co  (ffieotj^e  l^ettotslb* 

When  Germany  got  drunk  upon  French  brandy 
O,  George,  'twas  bride  and  lover,  she  and  thou. 

Her  words  were  sweeter  then  than  sugarcandy  ; 

But  things  are  changed — 'tis  wife  and  husband  now ! 

Recovering  from  her  brief  delirium  tremens. 

The  stately  dame  was  pleased  to  appear  displeased. 

Thou  flaredst  up  as  usual  about  freemen's 
Rights,  wrongs,  and  soforth — ^but  she  sneered,  or  sneezed. 

And  when  old  Fred*  and  thou  had  that  queer  quarrel 

Which  ended  in  thy  showing  a  pair  of  legs. 
In  lieu  of  crowning  thee  with  wreaths  of  laurel. 

By  Jove,  she  pelted  thee  with  rotten  eggs ! 

Poor  youth,  I  sympathize  with  thee !     Oh,  don't  1  ? 

'Tis  odd  how  men  can  let  a  man,  because 
His  arm-chair  chances  to  be  called  a  throne,  tie 

Their  free-born  tongues  up  thus  within  theur  jaws  I 

Besmeared  with  eggs  and  apples,  and  escorted 

By  dull  dragoons,  who  jested  at  thy  fame, 
I  really  marvel  how  thou  wert  supported 

Beneath  such  crying,  trying,  frying  shame  I 

Come  over,  George,  to  Paris  ;  aud  if  quill,  lip. 

Moustache,  or  cock  of  hat,  betray  thee  here, 
I'll  introduce  thee  to  my  friend  Ring  Philip, 

Who'll  either  make  thee  a  peer,  or— t^uappear  I 

Heine's  humour  sometimes,  like  the  Here  is  another  specimen  of  bis  mail- 

novelist  Hoffman's,  verges  on  the  fan-  ner — though  we    ingenuously     plead 

tastic :  it  would  seem  as  if  he  avenged  guilty  to  having  somewhat  overdone 

himself  for  his  forced  abstinence  from  it.     Any  one  who  may  wish  to  com- 

any  delineation  of  the  gentler  affec-  pare  our  translation  with  the  orifftnal 

tions  by  indulging  in  that  intoxication  will  find  the  latter  on  p.  168  of  tba 

of  fancy  which,  however  agreeable  for  volume  |  and  if  he  want  the  yolume 

the  moment,  earlier  or  later  wears  itself  we  will  cheerfully  let  him  have 

out  the  intellectual  powers,  and  at  last  it. 
ends  by  petrifying  the  heart  itself. 

aUment  of  a  ^ouns  iBXti*(&tvmtLnM. 

Oh,  I  have  lost  the  most  entrancing 
Dream  that  ever  lighted  slumber ! 
Such  a  dream ! — of  musical  fountains. 
Orient  palaces  rare  and  rich. 


The  King  of  Prussia. 
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And  the  fabulous  Golden  MonntainSy* 
In  comparison  with  which 
All  whereof  your  poets  can  sing 
Were  but  so  much  lifeless  lumber ! 

How  I  came  to  dream  this  dream  your 
Fancy  scarce  will  serve  to  show  you. 
Hear  me,  therefore  1     On  last  night  I 

Drank  Souchong  with  Fraiilein  Tyrl. 
Mischief  revelled  in  the  bright  eye 
Of  this  wicked,  wanton  girl ; 
And,  just  think  I  she  filled  the  cream-ewer 
First  with  Hock,  and  then  with  Noyau ; 

Then  with  Gin,  then  KirschenuHUser.^ 
I  quaffed  on  without  inquiry. 
Munching  from  my  muffin-laden' 

Plate,  at  moments,  more  or  loss. 
How  she  laughed,  meanwhile,  the  maiden ! 
Still,  I  shammed  unconsciousness. 
Though  I  felt  my  cup  and  saucer 
Wax,  each  gulp  I  took,  more  fiery ! 

By-and-by  a  drowsy  humming 
Filled  mine  ears,  and  then  there  followed 
That  ecstatic  inner  Vision — 

Oh,  I  ne'er  shall  know  it  twice  I 
All  things  round  me  seemed  Elysian. 
Strange,  how  such  a  Paradise 
Could  be  bom  of  that  o*ercoming 
Mess  of  hogwash  I  had  swallowed  I 

Fair  pavilions  o'er  pavilions — 

Bowers  of  roses — halls  of  rubies— 
Dazzled  me  and  each  beholder. 

Long  I  gazed  with  soul  euflamed* 
Till  a  finger  touched  my  shoulder. 
And  a  sweet  soft  voice  exclaimed — 
'*  O,  thou  oaf  in  fifty  millions ! 
O,  thou  blindest  of  all  boobies ! 

**  Why  this  gaping  ?     If  there  be  a 
Sight  here  for  thine  eyes  to  seize  on, 
'Tis  myself.     Turn  round  and  see  me  I" 

I  obeyed.     She  did  eclipse 
All  Titania's  train  for  dreamy 
Loveliness !     With  stammering  lips 
Thus  I  answered — **  Thine — idea. 

Queen  of  Beauty,  stands — to — reason  I 

•*  All  my  eye — e'er — took  for — matchless. 
Save  thyself — some — blemishing — spots  damn. 
Buy — ^by — sticks— Styx — thou  hast  broken 

My — hem  1 — heart,  like  Dresden  delf  I 
Tol-lol— lol  1"    Thus  much  I  had  spoken. 
When  I  awoke,  and  found  myself 
Hatless,  coatless,  cashless,  watohless. 
In  the  New  Black  Hole  of  PoUdamI 

*  Goldene  Berge  is  an  idiomatioal  German  phrase  for  any  thing  yisionarj  or 
t  Cherry-brandy. 
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Whether  this  he  vise  at  the  anti<  rhymed  narrative  of  his  recent  tour 

Matthewite  habits  of  a  certain  class  of  through    Germany,   in    twenty-seven 

the  Old-Germanists  we  shall  not  pre-  chapters.     Perhaps  we  may,  one  of 

tend  to  determine :  it  is,  at  all  events,  these  days,  attempt  a  perversion  of  it, 

a  felicitous  jeu  cTesprit ;  and  the  ah-  omitting     the    very  —  the     devilishly 

rupt  transition  from    dream  to  vigi-  clever   passages— of  which  there  are 

lancy,  at  the  conclusion,  is  rather  cha-  only  too  many.     In  the  meantime  we 

racteristic  of  Heine.  will  try  our  traductorial  hand  on  a 

One  of  Heine's  cleverest  poems  is  a  single  chapter. 

fills  ^^^^  tJtottaJ  tit  dfatjerlanti.— (Cjbaj.  fii. 

"  n  fkut  hurler  avec  les  loupt." 

Frkkch  Proverb. 

A  cloud  came  oves  the  moon*s  pale  rays. 

And  what  I  had  long  foreseen  would 
Occur  took  place.     Our  vagabond  chaise 

Broke  down  in  the  middle  of  the  greenwood. 

I  leaned  against  the  old  bandy  affair. 

Enveloped  in  my  cloak  of  camlet ; 
While  mv  guide  rode  off,  less  in  hope  than  despair 

Of  nelp,  to  the  nearest  hamlet. 

You'll  think,  of  course,  that  I  didn't  much  like 

(Inasmuch  as  I  am  neither  Cid,  Knight, 
Nor  Saint)  being  left,  without  pistol  or  pike. 

Thus  alone  in  a  forest  at  midnight. 

You  are  wrong  I     The  reign  of  Bandit  and  Elf 

Disappeared  with  old  Veit  Weber  :* 
I  think  Number-Nip  must  have  hocussed  himself. 

For  he's  never  met  now  by  a  neighbour. 

The  wolves  alone  are  lords  of  the  wood. 

Which  they  still  give  an  wr  of  romance  to. 
They  form  an  Old- German  Brotherhood, 

Though  we  find  them  in  Italy  and  France,  too. 

They  and  I,  that  night,  stood  face  to  face. 

And  they  howled,  impelled  by  hunger. 
Like  Berlinese  reviewers  in  chase 

Of  a  Radical  ballad-monger ! 

I  felt,  as  I  gazed  in  their  eyes,  which  glowed 

Like  flambeaux,  proud  of  this  visit, 
So  I  bowed  very  low,  in  a  manner  that  showed 

I  was  far  from  intending  to  quiz  it. 

It  was  clear  to  my  mind  they  had  heard,  somehow, 

Of  my  late  arrival  in  the  forest ; 
And  I  made  them  a  speech  in  a  style  which  thou, 

My  dear  prim  Public,  abhorrest  I 


•  Veit  Weber  (or  rather  he  who  wrote  under  this  appellative,  his  real  name  being 
Wachter)  was  a  celebrated  romancer  of  the  old  lamp-and-dagger  school — the  male 
Mrs.  Raaoliffe,  in  fact,  of  Germany.  His  inventive  powers  were  very  ereat ;  but 
his  characters,  generally,  are  too  fond  of  tumbling  down  lifeless.  He  died,  we  be* 
lieve,  about  twenty  years  ago. 
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I  sud — **  Mine  excellent  Wolves^  I  am  glad 

You  and  I  meet  here  together  in 
Good-fellowship  to-night,  for^  allow  me  to  add* 

I  have  always  hailed  you  as  brethren ! 

**  I  can  howl,  as  you  hear — and,  as  to  my  port. 

It  is  more  of  a  Wolfs  than  a  Man's  port. 
I  feel,  in  short,  at  this  moment  a  sort 

Of  unchainable  cannibal  transport. 

You  know,  I  hope,  that  no  possible  bribe 

Will  ever  avail  to  win  me : 
To  you  I  belong — to  you  atid  your  tribe ; 

So  place  your  confidence  in  me  I 

**  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  sometime  ago 

I  ratted  to  the  side  of  the  Shepherds ; 
But  that  was  a  slander  I     You  very  well  know 

I  can  herd  but  with  Wolves — or  Leopards ! 

*'  Another  and  quite  as  villanous  a  lie — 

How  par^  prejudice  blunts  men 
To  a  sense  of  justice ! — was,  that  I 

Had  joined  the  Ronigsberg  Huntsmen  I 

"  *Tis  true,  I  wear  on  mine  outward  form 

Habiliments  of  sheep-and-lamb-skin ; 
But  only,  I  assure  yon,  to  keep  myself  warm, 

For  I'm  neither  ewe's  nor  ram's  kin ! 

**  Don't  mind,  I  beg  of  you,  my  sheep-skin  dress ; 

I  am  neither  Sheep,  Man,  Bull,  Fish, 
Hound,  Hog,  or  Fox — I'm  a  Wolf,  I  guess. 

And  my  tusks  and  my  claws  are  wolfish  I 

«  I'm  a  Wolf— that's  flat  1— and  I  herd  with  the  pack 

Wherever  they  go  a-prowling; 
I  couch  in  their  dens — I  follow  on  their  track. 

And  I  chorus  their  noble  howling  1" 

Such,  friends,  was  the  speech  which  fell,  in  a  fit 

Of — candour,  that  night  from  my  tongue. 
Though  Kolb  has  shockingly  garbled  it 

In  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung, 

Zeitgedichte,     von     Freiligrath, —  tero,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1841. 

Rhymes  for  the  Times,  by  Freiligrath.  Though    penned    before    Freiligrath 

This  volume  we  noticed  in  a  former  had  adopted    the   belief  that   there 

paper.     It  is  a  pity,  but  Freiligrath  is    no    God    in    politics    except   the 

has  of  late  dechned  in  vigour — per-  ^n/Mi,  and  that  Young  Germany  is 

haps  because  mere  political  poems  (and  his  prophet,  it  lacks  a  portion  of  the 

be  now  writes  few  others)  are,  from  furnace-heat  which  bums  in  his  earlier 

their  nature,  less  receptible  of  the  energy  and  more  purely  imaginative  prodoc- 

wbich  the  mens  divinior  communicates  tions.     Yet  there  are  some  passage! 

to  romance  and  high  heroic  narrative.  In  it  that  we  like  better  than  any 

We  have  here  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  thing  we  met  with  in  his  first  volume^ 

memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  but  these  we  leave  the  reader  to  dia» 

Carlist,  Don  Diego  Leon,   who  was  cover  for  himself, 
shot  by  order  (we  believe)  of  Espar- 
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(written   in   SPAINj   OCTOBER)   1841.) 
**  ExoriMre  aHqoii  nottris  ex  oMilnM  Ultor.** 

The  smoke  has  rolled  away— the  orowdfl  are  gone — 

The  echoes  of  the  musquetry  have  ceased. 

A  few  guests  onlj  from  the  Bloody  Feast 
Yet  linger,  and  converse  in  smothered  tone. 
Hussars  !*-this  infamy  was  yours  1 — for  hire. 

Base  hire>  you  pierced  that  nohle  hreast  of  his  I 
To  you  in  scorn  he  spake  the  upbraiding — "  Fire  1  * 
Exoriare  aliquAS  I    •     .     .     . 

"  Furel" — Ay ! — it  well  might  be  his  life's  last  word  1 

Oft  had  he  employed  it  when  about  to  win. 

Amid  the  artillerv's  thundershock  and  din. 
Fresh  laurel-wreaths  for  his  immaculate  sword. 
Oft  battled  he  in  midst  of  your  array — 

Oft  struck  for  Spain — how  bravely  you  know  best  I 
For  Spain — for  you !     And  you  could  turn  to-day. 

Oh,  God  !  your  arms  agfunst  his  breast  1 

And  Who  condemned  him  ?     He  who  grasps  in  vain 
With  iron  hand  this  reeling  kingdom's  helm — 
A  brother-warrior  of  their  common  realm  ! 

They  slept  beneath  one  roof — were  known  to  drain 

As  friends  the  one  camp-cup — wore  the  same  attire. 
You  knew  this,  for  you  saw  it — could  not  miss 

In  truth  to  see  it — and  yet  now — now  /     .     .     .     "  Fire  1*' 
Exoricwe  aliquis  /     .     .     .     . 

"  One  favour,  one  alone,  I  ask  1" — so  prayed 

The  gallant  youth — **  Give  me  my  sword  and  steed. 
And  let  me  die  in  harness !     If  my  meed 

Must  needs  be  death  I  perish  undismayed. 

Come  what  come  will— then  grant  me  again  to  wield 
My  wonted  weapons ! — let  me  feel  again 

As  when  I  poured  upon  the  battle-field 

My  first  young  blood  for  suffering  Spain  1" 

But  no ! — for  him  no  favour.     His  farewell 

To  a  life  that  Slander  never  dared  to  stain 
Was  that  of  one  dishonoured  1     When  he  fell 

The  dust  lay  dark  upon  his  charger's  mane. 
Whose  neigbings  told  how  he  began  to  tire 

Of  waiting  for  his  master — ah  I  now  his 
No  longer,  poor  forlorn  one ! — for,  hark  I     .     .     .     "  Fire !" 
Exoriare  aliquis !     .... 

With  firm  step  he  descended  from  the  car. 

Then  drew  a  gold  Madonna  from  his  breast. 

And  kissed  it,  saying — **  Thou  faithfuUest  and  best 

Of  Mothers — many  a  year  my  guiding  star  1 — 

To  thee  in  perilous  hours  I  have  owed  my  life 
Full  oft,  albeit  thou  canst  not  save  it  now  1 

Return  to  her  whose  gift  thou  art — my  wife — 

She  needeth  help— console  her  thou  I" 

Thereon,  that  none  who  fired  might  miss  his  mark. 

Himself  arranged  the  line  of  carabineers— 
While  many  a  soldier's  brow  around  grew  dark, 

And  many  a  bronzed  cheek  was  wet  with  tean— i 
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Then  spake  to  a  friend — **  Fulfil  my  last  desire- 
Give  this  to  Elvira — to  the  Regent  this  1" 

These  were  the  image  and  a  seal-ring "  Fire  I'* 

Exoriare  aliquis  /     .     .     .     . 

The  sign  was  given.     Another.     Now  the  last. 

**  Present  1"  and  still  he  stood  unblenchingly. 
**  Fire  !'*     All  was  over !     His  great  soul  had  passed 

Into  that  world  where  Mind  and  Truth  are  free. 
Such  was  his  death  I     I  count  it,  as  it  was, 

Mournful,  if  beautiful ! — a  death,  in  sum. 
For  me  to  chaunt  in  Verses  broken  as 

Sepulchral  tones  of  muffled  drum  I 

"  But  he  sustained  a  tyrant."    Be  it  so  I — 

I  care  not  I     He  was  brave,  and  claims  my  tears. 
Since  Homer  sang,  since  Illon*s  lyric  years. 

The  Poet's  bosom  beats  for  friend  and  foe  I 

He  reverences  Napoleon's  mighty  mind. 

Yet  weeps,  too,  when  the  Bourbon  d'Enghien  dies. 

His  love  is  catholic  I     Never  think  to  bind 
Apollo's  child  by  party-ties  I 

And,  should  that  prayer  of  One — the  bard  from  whom 
I  quote* — at  length  be  answered  once  for  all — 

Should  yet  some  Demigod  rise,  as  from  the  tomb. 
To  avenge  the  nations,  may  his  vengeance  fall 

Alike  on  Peoples  and  on  Potentates^- 

And  let.  Great  God  !  that  holy  vengeance  be 

The  eternal  Justice  due  to  long-wronged  States — 
New  Life,  new  Light,  new  Liberty ! 

Thee,  martyred  Spain,  unhappiest  land  of  lands. 

Nor  swords  nor  scaffolds  can  avail  to  heal. 
Thou  need'st  a  Friend — a  Father — one  whose  hands 

And  heart  will  work  in  unison  for  thy  weal! 
Thou  need'st  a  Matador — of  Peace,  not  War — 

To  save,  not  slay — not  ruin,  but  restore  I 
Rnowest  such  a  Chief?     Canst  find  him  near  or  far  ? — 
A  kingdom  for  this  Matador  I 

For,  like  thine  own  encaged  and  maddened  steer ,t 

Whom  each  fresh  wound  but  serves  to  exasperate, 
Thou  rushest  blind  and  bleeding  on  thy  fate  I 

Alas  !  and  is  there  no  Deliverer  near  ? 

No  Shield  to  avert  from  thee  the  mortal  blow  ? 
No  Arm  to  snatch  thee  from  the  bared  abyss  ? 

A  Caball^ro  to  the  rescue,  ho ! 

Exoriare  aliquis  /     .     .     .     . 

It  is  almost  startling  to  read  the  sequent  political  professions  of  faith, 
ninth  stanza  of  this  poem,  and  com-  And  when  we  meet  with  a  verse  like 
pare  it  with  some  of  its  author's  sub-      the  following  :-— 

"  There  in  tears  he  stood,  and  heard  Derision's 

Laugh  break  forth  o'er  Schubart's  blasted  youth. t 

•  Virgil,  as  our  readers  are  of  course  aware. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  bull-fights  of  Spain. 

X  Schubart  was  a  poet  of  a  most  impetuous  and  fiery  temperament.  He  flou- 
rished in  the  last  century,  and  appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  despotic 
nobles  of  his  time.  In  one  instance  he  was  arbitrarily  shut  up  ia  a  fortress  for  ten 
yeari— his  crime  being  the  perpetration  of  a  lampoon  I 
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'  Freedom  dwells  hut  in  the  Dreamer's  visions,** 
So  spake  Schiller — and  with  bitter  truth  !'* 

and  then  with  this  other  verse^ 

**  Be  my  goal  or  not  a  wild  chimera^ 

From  this  day  the  Peop1e*s  Cause  is  mine ! 
*  March,  O,  Poet,  with  thy  land  and  era  !' 

So  henceforward  read  I  Schiller's  line/' 

and  both  by  one  writer,  and  in  the  one  **  the  Rule  of  Right.*' 

Yolume — what  can  we  feel  but  a  par-  But  to  proceed.   Rtickert  has  lately 

donable  surprise? — mingled,  of  course,  brought  out  another  volume,  and,  as 

with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that,  usual  with  his  books,  one  of  appalling 

since    such   changes    of   opinion    do  bulkiness.     Take  we  from  it,  for  the 

occur    in  the  best-regulated    minds,  present,  this  little  poem  on  the  great 

they  are  always  dictated  by  conscience.  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  [der  Dom  zu 

and  what  Philosopher    Square   calls  Kd'ln.) 

€bt  Catjbetrral  oC  Cologne. 

**  Sorrow  seizes  the  heart  of  every  spectator  who  looks  on  that  unfinished, 
but  still  glorious  structure,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  It  is  only  a  fragment ; 
but  it  is  such  a  fragment  as  the  strength  and  intellect  of  the  Titans  of  old  •  • 
•  might  have  reared  for  their  primeval  worship.  .  .  .  There  are  many 
stories  told  of  its  origin  and  progress ;  but  the  fact  of  the  architect's  name 
who  planned  it  being  altogether  unknown,  and  even  the  very  circumstance 
of  its  remaining  unfinished  through  a  long  series  of  superstitious  ages,!  are  as 
singular  and  as  strange  as  any  thing  said  of  it  by  fiction." — Snowe's  Legends 
of  the  Rhine,  vol.  I.  p.  19. 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

Antique,  unique,  sublime, 

Rare  monument  from  the  Elder  Time, 
Begun  so  long  agone. 

Yet  never  finished,  though  wrought  at  oft- 
Yonder  it  soars,  alone. 

Alone,  aloft. 

Blending  the  Weird  and  Stern  and  Soft, 
The  Cathedral- dome  of  Cologne ! 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

Whence  came  its  Meister'sJ  Plan  ? 

Before  or  since  to  the  eye  of  man 
Was  never  aught  like  it  shown ! 

Alas,  the  matchless  Meister  died  1 
Alas,  he  died  I — and  none 

Thereafter  tried 

To  fi&thom  the  mystery  typified 
By  the  marvellous  Dome  of  Cologne  I 

*  This  line  is  taken  from  the  following  verse  of  Schiller's  poem,  "  The  Opening 
of  the  New  Century." 

**  In  des  Herzens  heilig  stille  Raume 

Mnsst  du  fliehen  aus  des  Lebens  Drang  I 
Freybeit  ist  nur  in  dem  Reich  der  TrUume, 
Und  das  Schone  bluht  nur  im  Gesang." 

"  To  thy  bosom's  cloister,  still  and  lonely, 

Flee,  oh,  flee  from  Life's  infecting  throng  I 
Freedom's  realm  exists  in  Dreamland  only,  *1 
And  the  Beauteous  bloometh  but  in  Song !" 

{It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1248. 
Msister,  more  properly  Baumeister,  t.  e.  architect. 
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The  Dome^  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

la  the  troublous  times  of  old 

The  Soldier  alone  won  fame  and  gold— 
The  Artist  passed  for  a  drone  I 

War*s  hurricanes  rocked  and  wasted  Earth  ; 
Men  battled  for  shrine  or  throne ; 

None  sate  by  his  hearth 

To  ponder  the  means  of  a  second  birth 
For  the  holy  Dome  of  Cologne  I 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne ! 

To  God  be  immortal  praise 

That  now  at  length,  in  our  own  bright  days« 
The  Meister's  plan  is  known  I 

Research  hath  brought  the  relic  to  light 
From  its  mausoleum  of  stone — 

We  hail  with  delight 

A  treasure  so  long  concealed  from  sight. 
The  original  Dome  of  Cologne  1 

The  Dome,  the  Dome  of  Cologne  I 

Its  hour  of  glory  is  nigh  ! 

Build  ye  it  high  as  the  sapphire  sky  I 
As  noonlight  never  hath  shone 

On  Temple  of  such  a  magnificent 
Ideal  from  zone  to  zone^ 

So,  aid  its  ascent 

To  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  firmament. 
The  Cathedral-dome  of  Cologne ! 

A  young  poet  of  considerable  pro-  that  he  delights  to  do  honour  to  the 

mise  has  ktely  begun  to  attract  at-  virtues  both  of  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

tention  in   Prussia — Robert   Eduard  even    to    those    virtues   the  love   of 

Prutz,  a  native  of  Stettin.      He,  too,  which  many  persons  imagine  to  be 

has  thrown  himself  into   the   Move-  incompatible    with    a    revolutionary 

ment,    and    has  suffered  banishment  spirit.     We  shall  quote  from  him  a 

for  his  opinions ;  but,  though  a  par-  poem  that  the  most  zealous  "  life-and- 

tisan,  he  is  not  a  violent  one;    and  fortune-man*' breathing  might  scarcely 

his   writings    afford  ample  evidence  be  ashamed  to  have  written. 

9  S^ctnt  off  tit  Cotiit  ot  JStetagne. 

(a.  d.  1794.) 

On  the  broad  green  shores  of  Brittany 

Strange  and  songful  sounds  are  nightly  heard  : 
Are  they  mermaid- voices  from  the  sea  ? 

Are  they  warblings  of  a  bird  ? 
None  can  tell ! — but  be  they  whence  they  may. 

They  are  not  the  birth  of  Ocean's  caves. 
Not  the  hymn  of  mariners  in  the  bay. 

Nor  the  music  of  the  waves. 

(J'er  these  shores  a  race  of  men  are  spread. 

Primitive,  generous,  hardy,  brave,  and  gay  ; 
None  breathe  who  for  Cross  or  Crown  would  shed 

Giadlier  their  blood  than  they. 
But  the  dark,  dark  time  so  long  foreseen. 

Revolution's  Festal  Y.ear,  was  come — 
Slain,  alas  I  were  now  their  King  ancTQueen, 

Slain  their  priests,  or  chased  from  home ! 
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TruBtfiillj  these  humble^  simple  men 

Bowed,  as  children,  to  their  Father's  wilL 
"  Yes,"  they  said,  **  our  Kinfi^  is  dead,  but  then 

God  Almighty  liveth  still — 
God  Almighty  liveth  everywhere, 

Liveth  everywhere  and  evermore. 
And  in  Life  and  after — here  as  there. 

Him  Bretagne  will  still  adore  1** 

'Tis  a  starless  night  in  Autumn's  close. 

And  again  the  winds  are  wild  and  high. 
And  the  pale  blue  lightning  gleams  and  glows 

Through  the  dark  rifts  of  the  sky  ; 
And  by  that  blue  sheen  the  stranger  sees 

Gliding  ghostlike  towards  the  far-off  bay 
Groups  of  pious  pilgrim  Brittanese, 

There  to  meet  their  Priest,  and  pray. 

Stranger,  climb  this  cliff  with  m^,  and  bend 

0*er  it !     What  a  sight  we  hence  behold  I 
Brethren,  sisters,  lover,  virgin,  friend. 

Wife  and  husband,  Young  and  Old, 
(Mindless  of  those  harbingers  of  Death, 

The  sad  winds,  which  o'er  a  million  graves 
Toll  the  funeral  knell  of  those  beneath) 

Allbut  walking  on  the  waves  I 

In  the  centre  he  whom  all  revere 

Drifts,  with  Crucifix  and  Pix  in  hand» 
Preaching  Hope  and  Love,  baptizing  here. 

Binding  there  the  nuptial-band ; 
While,  in  choral  contrast  with  the  storm. 

As  the  sullen  billows  fall  or  swell. 
Mingle  prayerful  words  and  blessings  warm. 

And  the  silver  altar-bell. 

And  he  weeps,  he  weeps,  that  white-haired  Priest — 

Weeps,  but  more  in  joy  of  soul  than  grief. 
Thus  to  find  his  long-loved  flock  at  least 

Faithful  to  their  old  belief; 
And  his  tears,  like  those  bright  flowers  that  bloom 

O'er  volcanoes,  almost  clear  the  air. 
Even  although  the  menacing  thunders  boom. 

And  the  restless  lightnings  glare ! 

"  Lord  I"  he  cries,  "  Thou  rulest  everywhere, 

Rulest  everywhere  and  evermore  1 
Lord !  we  trust  in  Thy  paternal  care — 

Thou  hast  made  both  sea  and  shore. 
Save  us  in  this  hour,  thou  God  of  Love  1" 

.     •     .     Hark  1  the  rolling  roar  of  musquetry  ! 
And  a  fierce  shout  from  the  crags  above — 
"  Sink  the  wretches  in  the  sea  1" 

Yes !  they  are  spied — their  blood  is  tracked  even  here  I 

Countless  bayonets  bristle  on  each  steep ; 
Volley  peals  on  volley,  cheer  on  cheer. 

And  the  Slain  sink  in  the  deep. 
Fire  and  sword  above  them — storm  around ; 

Could  the  Living  even  gain  the  strand 
It  were  now  no  refuge.     Shot  or  drown§d» 

Death  ii  thoirt  by  tea  or  land  1 
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"  Lord  I  Almighty  Sovereign !"— thus  they  prayed^ 

"  Even  here  Thou  canst  aasoil  our  souls  I 
Sea  80  well  as  shore  Thy  hand  hath  made. 

And  albeit  the  dark  wave  rolls 
O'er  our  lifeless  bodies,  which  we  hoped 

Miffht  have  slept  in  consecrated  clay. 
Thou  wilt  raise  them  when  the  tombs  are  oped 

On  the  great  Accounting- Day  !** 

So  they  died — so  perished  on  that  wild 

Night  a  thousand  human  creatures  I     Wife, 
Husband,  offspring — Woman,  Man,  and  Child, 

Passed,  so  massacred,  from  Lifb 
Into  Eternity  1     No  single  corse 

Floated  shoreward.    But  next  morn  a  Piz 
Was  found  on  the  beach  among  some  gorse, 

And,  near  that,  a  CruciHz. 

And  midnightly  now,  by  crag  and  fell. 

Strange  and  songful  melodies  are  heard. 
Are  they  but  the  tinklings  of  a  bell. 

Or  the  warblings  of  a  bird  ? 
None  can  guess ;  but  be  they  what  they  may, 

They  are  not  a  birth  of  Ocean's  caves. 
Not  the  hymns  of  mariners  in  the  bay. 

Nor  the  music  of  the  waves. 


A  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Zacharias  Werner — one  of  whose 
tragedies,  The  Twenty-fourth  of  Fe- 
bruary, we  translated  some  years  back, 
has  just  appeared  in  Germany,  and  is 
read  with  avidity.  Werner  was  one 
who  wrote  rather  for  the  Future  than 
for  his  own  time.  His  mind  was  too 
full  of  its  own  grand  and  incompre- 
hensible schemes  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Golden  Age— too  highly  charged 
with  the  electro-magnetico-psychologi- 
cal  theories  of  Boehm,  Swedenborg, 
Basedow,  and  the  whole  host  of  ancient 
and  modern  Illuminati,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  soberer  (and,  we  may  add, 
stupider)  views  of  his  literary  and 
political  contemporaries.  His  appe- 
tites and  passions  also,  unfortunately, 
played  his  intellect  false,  so  that,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  his  latter  years  (when 
his  over-sensitiveness  of  conscience  led 
him,  like  Tasso,  to  pass  sentence  of 
condemnation  on  all  that  he  had 
written),  he  was  never  able  to  appear 
before  the  world  in  his  genuine  cha- 
racter— that  of  a  truly  amiable  phi- 
lanthropist, with  a  heart  that  bled  for 
the  miseries  of  mankind — a  soul  per- 
petually self- tor  tared  by  the  contra- 
dictory impulses  which  alter uately 
swayed  it,  now  to  the  Base,  and  again 
to  the  Beautiful — a  judgment  which 
«rred  only  because  its  operations  were 


never  allowed  fair  play  by  his  other 
faculties — and  an  imagination  (but 
that  indeed  always  shone  as  public  as 
the  sun)  surpassing  that  of  any  writer 
in  any  land,  from  Shakspeare's  days  to 
Shelley's.  "  Werner,"  observes  one 
(and  not  the  most  uncharitable)  of  his 
reviewers,  **  was,  and  had  long  been, 
what  is,  or  used  to  be,  emphatically 
called  a  dissolute  man — that  is,  a  man 
enervated  and  loosened  asunder  by  a 
long  course  of  vicious  indulgences ;" 
and  we  can  but  wonder  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  genius  was 
enabled  to  achieve  even  a  partial 
triumph  over  the  difficulties  which, 
like  rocks  around  a  valley  of  diamonds, 
encompassed  it  about  on  all  sides. 
This  extraordinary  man,  after  having 
for  twenty  years  dreamed  of  bestowing 
a  new  religion  on  the  world,  went  to 
Italy,  turned  Roman  Catholic,  was  in 
three  years  afterwai'ds  ordained  a 
priest,  preached  before  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1815,  wrought 
numerous  conversions  of  sinners,  and 
at  length,  in  1823,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  died,  a  sincere  penitent  we 
helieve,  and,  not  impossibly,  a  broken- 
hearted man.  Peace  eternal  be  with 
him  I  It  appears  from  his  journal  that 
he  had  had  some  intention  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  volume  of  Autobiographi- 
cal Confessions,  after  the  manner  of 
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St.  Augastine,  and  had  only  abandoned  those  poor  patients  to  whom  it  may 

the  idea  from  an  apprehension  that  be  usemU  would  start  back  with  shud- 

such  a  legacy  would  do  more  harm  dering,  did  they  but  know  the  rotten- 

than    good.     '<  If/'   he    writes,    **  l,  ness  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang.*' 

until  that  Day  when  all  secrets  shall  We  confess  that  we>  for  our  own  part, 

be  laid  bare,  draw  a  veil  over  my  past  are  not  inclined,  whatever  may  have 

life,  it  is  not  merely  from  false  shame  been  the  errors  of  Werner's  life,  to 

that    I    so    act;    for,    though    not  regard  his  works  with  other  than  a 

free  from  this  vice  neither,  I  would  feeling  of  admiration  ;  and  we  believe 

willingly  make  known  my  guiltiness  to  it  to  be  far  from  improbable  that  the 

all  whom  my  voice  might  reach,  could  few  trifles  we   have  ourself  written, 

I  thus  hope  to  atone  for  what  I  have  harmless  as  they  now  appear  to  us, 

done,  or  save  a  single  soul  from  per-  may  hereafter  awaken  in  us  as  bitter 

dition.    Two  motives,  however,  forbid  a  remorse  as  this  distinguished  man 

me  to  make  such  a  personal  revela-  ever  felt  for  having  written  the  two 

tion :  first,  my  fear  lest  the  opening  most  splendid  tragedies  in  the  Ger- 

of  a  pestilential  grave  might  prove  man    language.*     We    must  request 

pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  unin-  the  reader's  rorgiveness  for  this  prolix 

fected  lookers-on ;  and  secondly,  my  introduction  to    the  following  short 

hope  that  in  my  writing^  (the  which  poem,  penned  by  Werner  at  Florence, 

may  God  forgive  me  I)  there  may  pos-  in  1812,  in  the  interval,  namely,  be- 

sibly,  amid  a  wilderness  of  poisonous  tween  his  change  of  religion  and  his 

weeds,  be  also  found  here  and  there  ordination, 
growing  a  medicinal  herb,  from  which 

Cfie  Comfns  C(me. 

**  There  ihall  be  lang  uioCher  Golden  Age.** 

Bbekblst. 

It  is  bom  I — I  mark  its  advent. 

As  the  rainbow's  through  the  raincloud. 
Rapine,  Battle,  Blood,  in  vain  cloud 

That  briffht  vision — still  it  shines ! 
Yet  my  emotions  find  no  glad  vent 

As  I  gaze.     The  wretch  who  pines 
In  a  dungeon's  darkness 
Loathes,  not  loves,  to  think  how  teems 

God's  fair  earth  with  life  and  beauty. 
Death  in  all  its  ghastly  starkness 
Haunts  alone  his  dismal  dreams. 
And  thus  I,  too,  feel  and  fare. 

Seeing  afar  the  golden  booty 
Which  I  dare  not  hope  to  share. 

Yes  I — despite  the  baleful  myriad 
Agencies  that  mar  its  progress. 
Crime  destroys  them,  as  the  Ogress 

Slays  the  brood  herself  brings  forth) 
It  will  come,  the  Illuming  Period, 

Kindling  souls  from  south  to  north  1 
And  thou,  land  I  adore  most ! 
O,  mine  own  Germania,  thou, 

Eagle-eyed  and  lion-hearted. 
Thou,  be  sure,  shalt  flourish  foremost 
Of  the  nations  then,  as  now  I 

But,  that  ere  the  grand  event 

This  race  will  have  long  departed 
All  mast  feel,  and  most  lament  I 

*  Dit  Sbline  det  Thais  (the  Sons  of  the  Valley),  and  Das  Kreux  an  der  Ostste  (the 
CroM  on  the  Baltic.) 
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All  mast  fidel  it>  most  Isment  it^ 
Others  lightlier,  I  more  inlj; 
I  more  inly,  as  more  thinly 

Day  hy  day  the  fugitive  hairs 
Shade  my  hrow.     My  life  hath  spent  it-. 

Self  to  nought  in  hlank  despairs^ 
Pains»  and  swindling  pleasures ; 
And  now,  glancing  from  To- Day's 

Watch-towers  o'er  the  looming  Morrow, 
And  surveying  the  wondrous  treasures 
Mankind's  Future  Time  displays, 
I  feel  manacled  as  a  slave ; 

And  my  longing  and  my  sorrow 
Bow  me  doubly  towards  the  grave  I 

Yet,  thb  eve,  as  'neath  the  glorious 
Heaven  of  Italy  1  wander, 
I  can  bear  to  look  with  fonder 

Eyes  on  Life ;  above  the  wreck 
Of  mine  years  Hope  soars  victorious. 

And  in  cheerier  mood  I  check 
Mine  ungenerous  wailing.  *' 

Hark !  the  holy  vesper  bell. 

Pealing  far  o'er  plain  and  gprotto. 
Calls  my  thoughts  from  this  travailmg 
Scene  to  where  the  angels  dwell ! 
Cling  no  more,  my  soul,  to  dust. 

But  be  this  thy  immortal  motto, 
^*  Jesus  reigns — in  Him  I  tbust.*' 

We  have  never,  'we  believe,  intro-  Shadowless  Man,  which  was  so  long 

doced  our  readers  to   Adalbert  von  ascribed  to  the  pea  of  De  la  Motte 

Cham isso,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Fouque.     Here  is  one  of  his  many 

romance,    Peter    ScJdemihl,    or    the  eccentricities. 

There  once  was  a  native  of  Yemen, 

Who  spent  his  youth  amone  ships  and  seamen. 

But  finding  the  maritime  life,  on  a  few 

Rather  ugly  occasions,  not  much  to  his  mind. 
He  cut  it,  but  suffered  his  pigtail  Queue 

To  hang,  uncut,  at  his  neck  behind. 

He  had  a  regard  for  that  Queue  t 

But  come  I — I'll  shorten  the  big  tale 

1  fancy  you  fancy  I'll  tell  of  this  pigtail ! 

He  wore  the  Queue,  and  was  proud  of  it  too. 

But  still  he  longed,  and  yearned,  and  pined 
To  see  it  in  front ;  and  therefore  the  Queue 

Would  hang  at  his  poll  behind — 

It  would  have  its  own  way,  this  Queue  1 

"  'Tis  a  bit  of  a  Whig,  I  find,"  thought  he  ,• 
And  so  he  exclaimed,  one  day,  with  haughty 
Demeanour  and  tone,  "  You  democrat,  you  I 
"  Did  any  one  ever? — 111  have  you  fined — 
Flogged—shot — shaved  off.*'— But  it  wouldn't  do — 
The  Queue  still  dangled  behind. 

What  a  queer— what  a  queue-rioas  Qaeue  I 
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So,  long  he  sat  and  wondered* 

And  longer  still  be  lay  flat  and  pondered—- 

Then  sprang  to  his  legs— *'  Ha  I  ha  I — I  knew 

I  had  it  1"  he  cried.     "  That's  well  opined  T* 
And  he  wheeled  to  the  right — but»  alas  I  the  Qaeue 

Hung  never-the-less  behind* 

What  a  very  irrational  Qaeue ! 

<<  There  are  only  the  wrong  and  the  right  way,*' 

Quoth  he,  <'  I  have  heard  ;  but,  however  that  might  weigh 

With  Aristotelians,  I'll  try  the  two  I" 

So  he  wheeled  to  the  left — but  still  oouldn*t  blind 
Himself  to  the  mournful  fact  that  the  Queue 

Persisted  in  hanging  behind. 

And  a  Whig  hangs  behind  like  a  Queue ! 

Then  he  went  to  the  King,  and  said,  **  O,  King, 
IVe  something  to  tell  you  of  highly  provoking  1 
I  wear  a  Queue,  and  am  proud  of  it  too ; 

'Tis  as  famous  a  sample  of  pigtdl-kind 
As  you  ever  surveyed  ;  but  it  hangs  perdue. 

And  I  want  it  before,  and  not  behind. 
Quite  out  of  my  view  I" 

"  Humph!"  muttered  the  King ;  "  Very  proper  I" 
Then  beckoned  to  some  one  who  held  a  huge  chopper. 
And  said,  "  Cut  that  off  I"    In  a  trice  the  head  flew 

To  the  foot  of  the  room,  like  a  bladder  of  wind. 
'*  Well  done !"  cried  the  King  ;  **  but  I  meant  the  Queue, 

And  not  the  pumpkin  it  hung  from  behind  I 
You  rascm,  that  wasn't  your  Cue  1" 

The  head  is  yet  shown  on  a  platter. 

The  Monarch  affecting  to  laugh  at  the  matter. 

But  the  Queue  remains  a  bewildering  bore 

To  persons  of  Aristotelian  mind. 
For  it  hangs  behind,  the  same  as  before. 

But  not  before,  the  same  as  behind. 

This  most  paradoxical  Queue ! 

But  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  are      stanzas  by  Baron  Zedlitz,  which  will 
approaching  our  final  page  ;  and,  for-      scarcely  extend  beyond  it. 
tunately,  we  have  just  lighted  on  some 


When  Midnight's  hour  is  come. 

The  Drummer  forsakes  his  tomb. 

And  marches,  beating  his  phantom-drum 
To  and  fro  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

He  plies  the  drumsticks  twMn, 

With  fleshless  fingers  pale. 
And  beats,  and  beats  again,  and  again, 

A  long  and  dreary  Reveil  1 

Like  the  voice  of  abysmal  waves 

Resounds  its  unearthly  tone. 
Till  the  dead  old  soldiers,  long  in  their  graves. 

Awaken  through  every  zone. 
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And  the  Slain  in  the  land  of  the  Hun, 

And  the  Frozen  in  the  icy  North, 
And  those  who  under  the  burning  sun 

Of  Italy  sleep,  come  forth. 

And  they  whose  bones  longwhile 

Lie  bleaching  in  Syrian  sands. 
And  the  slumberers  under  the  reeds  of  the  Nile, 

Arise,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 


And  at  Midnight,  in  his  shroud. 

The  Trumpeter  leaves  his  tomb. 

And  blows  a  blast,  long,  deep,  and  loud, 
As  he  rides  through  the  ghastly  gloom. 

And  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 
On  the  old  Imperial  Dragoons ; 

And  the  Cuirassiers  they  form  in  lines. 
And  the  Carabineers  in  platoons. 

At  a  signal  the  ranks  unsheathe 

Their  weapons  in  rear  and  van ; 

Bnt  they  scarcely  appear  to  speak  or  breathe. 
And  their  features  are  sad  and  wan. 

III. 

And  when  Midnight  robes  the  sky. 

The  Emperob  leaves  his  tomb. 
And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 

His  shadowy  Staff,  through  the  gloom. 

A  silver  star  so  bright 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast ; 
In  an  uniform  of  blue  and  white 

And  a  grey  camp-frock  he  is  dressed. 

The  moonbeams  shine  afar 

On  the  various  marshalled  groupes. 
As  the  Man  with  the  glittering  sil?er  star 

Proceeds  to  review  his  troops. 

And  the  dead  battalions  all 

Go  again  through  their  exercise. 

Till  the  moon  withdraws,  and  a  gloomier  pall 
Of  blackness  wraps  the  skies. 

Then  around  their  Chief  once  more 

The  Generals  and  Marshals  throng  ; 

And  he  whispers  a  Word  oft  heard  before 
In  the  ear  of  his  Aide-de-camp. 

In  files  the  troops  advance. 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  challenging  watchword  given  is  **  France !" 

The  answer  is  «'  St.  Helene !" 

And  this  is  the  Grand  Review 

Which  at  midnight  on  the  wolds. 

If  popular  tales  may  pass  for  true. 
The  buried  Emperor  holds. 
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C08TELLO*8   VALLEY   OF   THE    HEU8E.* 


As  pleasant  a  book  as  we  have  ever 
read  on  a  wet  day^  and  the  author  of 
it  seems  too  much  disposed  to  enjoy 
his  out-of-door  amusements  to  be 
very  angry  with  us  if  we  tell  him  we 
had  intended  not  to  have  looked  at 
his  book  or  any  other  for  the  next 
two  months.  Winter  evenings  are 
the  true  times  for  reading — and  in 
August  or  September,  when  no  one 
is  or  ought  to  be  in  town,  it  can  only 
be  by  the  merest  accident  that  even 
a  reviewer  is  found  at  his  post. 
Reviewers,  like  authors,  must  have 
their  seasons  of  recreation,  and  to 
be  perfectly  happy  must  be  in  some 
place  which  never  saw  even  adver- 
tisements of  new  books. 

Such  perfect  happiness  in  our 
railroad  days,  does  not  seem  to 
exist  for  any  of  the  children  of  men. 
Books,  however  good,  are  now  and 
then  an  evil.  We  would  have  pre- 
ferred passing  the  day  in  any  other 
way  than  reading.  We  have  a 
hundred  plausible  excuses  for  idle- 
ness, yet  fate  is  too  strong  for  us,  and, 
lo  I  having  passed  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  in  tracing  Mr.  Costello's  steps 
along  the  Meuse,  we  find  ourselves 
disposed  to  introduce  our  readers  to 
his  singularly  agreeable  volume. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August, 
1844,  the  party  whose  adventures 
our  author  records,  having  pro- 
jected a  journey  to  the  continent 
by  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  left 
London  for  Dover,  intending  to 
proceed  by  Ostend.  The  state  of 
the  wind,  however,  made  them  change 
their  purpose  when  they  arrived  at 
Dover.  They  crossed  over  to  Calais, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  Dunquerque  ; 
at  Dunquerque  they  took  lodgings 
and  remained  for  a  fortnight.  They 
then  made  their  way  on,  not  by  the 
coast  as  they  had  originally  pur- 
posed^  but  by  a  pleasanter  though 
more  circuitous  route  inland.  A 
Toiturier  from  Bruges  took  them  to 


Ypres.  They  were  delighted  with 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  yet  more 
with  the  beauty  of  the  road  between 
Bergues  and  Oest-cappel,  the  fron- 
tier village  of  Belgium.  We  will 
not  dwell  on  his  short  visita  to 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and 
Brussels,  but  proceed  at  once  ixi 
Liege.  The  improvements  within 
a  few  years  have  been  such,  that 
our  autbor*8  recollection  of  the  town 
which  he  had  visited  fifteen  years 
before  was  of  little  use  to  him  in 
finding  his  way  from  the  point  where 
he  was  first  set  down.  '*  The  general 
aspect  of  Liege,"  we  are  told,  **is 
comparatively  modern,  but  in  the 
quays  that  extend  beyond  the  Port 
des  Arches,  ranges  of  buildings  ap- 
pear carved  and  decorated  with  all 
the  fantastic  ornaments  that  used  to 
mark  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries.*' Our  author  gives  from  the 
old  chronicles,  an  account  of  Liege 
from  the  period  of  its  foundation^ 
and  passes  to  a  topic  of  more  interest* 
the  Walloon  language.  The  language 
of  the  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  between  Liege  and  Gtvet» 
is  different  from  that  of  any  of  their 
neighbours.  With  Prussia  on  one 
hand  and  Brabant  on  the  other,  the 
language  is  neither  German  nor 
Flemish.  This  language  is  the 
Walloon. 

In  Quentin  Durward,  Scott  has 
made  the  citizens  of  Liege  speak 
Flemish — and  Victor  Hugo  has  fol- 
lowed his  example.  They  are  not, 
it  would  seem,  without  authority  for 
what  it  would  appear  probable  is  an 
error — for  Paquot,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  a  native  of  the  province  of  Liege, 
says  that  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege  formerly  spoke  Flemish.  The 
Liegois  are  offended  at  the  imputation, 
which  they  say  is  disproved,  as 
none  of  their  monuments  contain  any 
inscriptions  connected  with  the  Flemish 


*  A  Tour  through  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  with  the  legends  of  the  Walloon 
country  and  the  Ardennes,  hy  Dudley  Costello.  London:  Chapman  and 
Hall.     1845. 
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toDg^e.  They  regard  the  still  spoken 
language  of  the  people  as  a  decisive 
fact  agamst  Scott's  supposition. 

The  Walloon  language,  as  far  as  it 
exists  in  written  documents,  is  plainly 
the  old  langue  Romane,  or  degene- 
rate Latin — the  common  parent  of  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese languages,  and  which  resembles 
most  the  present  French  language — 
from  which,  indeed,  it  differs  far  less 
than  Anglo-Saxon  from  English.  The 
language,  which  the  populace  of  Liege 
speak,  is  a  patois,  of  which  the  chief 
dement  is  common  to  it  with  the 
French.  Natives  of  France  are  un- 
derstood by  them,  but  their  patois  is 
80  intermixed  with  other  elements,  or 
80  disg^uised  by  pronunciation,  that  a 
Frenchman  can  seldom  understand 
them,  and  never  without  the  closest 
attention.  The  earliest  written  re- 
mains of  this  language  are  the  songs 
of  the  jongleurs.  Mr.  Costello  gives 
us  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Walloon 
language : — 

**  Nos  peer  kest  a  oier,  santifie  se  ti 
nom.  Ti  royame  nos  avienne.  Ta  volontei 
so  faite  en  I'terr  com  a  cier.  Dine  no 
nos  pein  k*tidien  ajourdhu ;  et  pardon 
no  pechei  com  no  pardonin  no  detteu. 
Et  nos  Indus  nin  in  tentation  mein 
delivre  no  de  mal. — Amen." 

A  cnrions  story  is  told  by  our 
antbor,   from  M.    Henaux,  for    the 


purpose  of  showing  that  the  Walloon 
language  was  unchanged  for  a  period 
of  four  hundred  years.  In  the  year 
1447,  seven  Hungarians,  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
came  by  invitation  to  Liege,— they 
spoke  perfect  Walloon.  In  explana- 
tion, the  strangers  said  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  colony  of  Liegois, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  famine  in 
their  own  country,  left  it  for  Agra, 
in  Hungary,  in  the  year  1052.  An 
uncultivated  district  was  assigned  them, 
which  they  soon  peopled.  Their  vil- 
lages were  called  "Gallica  Loca."  On 
examination  of  ancient  documents,  the 
facts  of  the  famine,  and  of  the  migra- 
tion of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege,  were  found  stated  in  the  ancient 
records. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  language 
is  a  collection  of  Riddles  in  verse^ 
then  come  collections  of  Ballads,  &c.— 
and  rhymes  are  preserved,  which  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  grotesque 
Mysteries  and  Moralities.  Then  come 
Political  Jokes,  and  Satires  against 
nobles  and  churchmen.  Our  author 
does  not  give  us  any  specimens  of 
these,  nor  have  we  to  complain  of 
this;  but  of  their  religious  poems, 
and  the  sort  of  Christmas  carols,  or 
Tioels,  common  all  over  Christendom, 
and  no  where  more  than  in  England, 
a  few  pleasing  verses  are  printed  by 
him :— 


"  Doux  Diew,  so-j  'ewaraye !  qu'est  c'qui  j*o  dire  ? 
In  ang*  vez  les  doze  henre  est  v'nou  d^  cire, 
Qu'  a  v'non  dire  a  biern  qu'  estit  a  champs 
Que  le  Messeio  estent  v^non  qu'on  demand^f  tant ; 
Oh !  ooiss'  corez  v*  si  vit*  kip6r  Bietme  ? 
L'av'  oiou  dire  ossi  d'ouss'  qui  vos  v'nez  ? 

"  Sweet  God,  how  astonished  I  am !  what  is  it  I  hear, 
An  angel  towards  midnight  is  come  from  heaven ; 
Has  come  to  tell  the  shepherds,  who  were  in  the  fields 
That  the  Messiah  was  come,  so  much  asked  for, 
Oh,  where  do  you  run  so  quickly,  father  Bietme? 
Have  you  heard  it  also  where  you  come  from  ?** 


There  is  no  object  in  transcribing 
as  much  of  the  poem  as  Mr.  Costello 
gives.    What  follows  is  entirely  in  the 


tone  of  our  English  Christmas  carols. 
The  affectionate  simplicity  of  the  next 
stanza  is  to  us  very  beautifrd. 


'  He  is  born  in  a  stable,  this  little  Kmg  of  heaven, 
An  ox  and  an  ass  breathe  to  warm  him, 
Without  that,  I  don't  know  how  he  could  live, 
The  well-beloved  trembles  all  over—he  will  die  of  cold. 


The  persons  who  hold  the  dialogue 
are  supposed  to  reach  the  spot  where 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


the  infant  Jesus  is  laid— one  of  them 
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"  YoQ  tierer,  in  your  life,  saw  so  well-made  a  child, 
He  is  white  as  an  ef;^,  and  so  plump, 
One  could  eat  him  undressed,  he  is  so  lovelj.*^ 

Thej  then  address  the  Virgin  motfabr— 

<*  Good  day,  welUhelored  lady,  we  have  come  to  see  you. 
We  hare  brought  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  new-laid  eggs, 
And  a  loaf  which  was  only  baked  yesterday, 
I  have  also  a  coverine  to  wrap  up 
Your  poor  little  child,  who  is  frozen." 


Another  of  these  noeU  presents  the 
variety^  of  the  angels  speaking  in  the 
dialogue.  These  are,  probably,  poems 
of  a  later  era.  The  angel  speaks  a 
language  almost  identical  wit))  modern 
French — the  shepherds  an  old  Wal- 
loon dialect*. 

The  cramignan  is  next  described- 
it  is  a  danoe  of  great  antiquitvy  ac- 
companied by  a  song,  whicb^  like  all 
national  songs^  is  made  to  blend  with 
political  feeHnff.  The  fact  of  the 
words  M>proaching  to  nonsense^  does 
not  render  it  less  applicable  to  such 
purposes,  or  less  dangerous.  In  1685 
it  was  proscribed.  It,  however,  survived 
prohibitory  ordinances  and  state  prose- 
cutions. It  is,  however,  we  are  told 
now  all  but  forgotten. 

It  appears^  at  one  time,  to  have 
been  so  popular,  as  to  have  been 
perfbrmed  every  evening.  It  began  as 
soon  as  winter  was  over,  and  was  re- 
peated every  night  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  ''It  was  danced 
sometimes  by  girls,  sometimes  by  young 
men,  but  more  frequently  by  both 
together,  hand  in  hand,  forming  a 
chain  of  great  length,  which  went 
winding  and  turning  through  th# 
streets,  along  the  quays,  across  the 
squares,  and  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  city,  waking  the  inhabitants,  if 
any  slept,  with  the  loud  chorus,  its 
accompaniment."  The  words  of  the 
song  are  merely  expressive  of  the  de- 
termination of  one  of  the  dancers^ 
Monsieur  Piron — not  to  dance,  till  he 
is  supplied  with  every  article  of  dress 
of  the  best  kind.  Each  article  is  the 
subject  of  a  successive  stanza. 

"  Piron  will  not  dance  at  all. 
Unless  he  have  new  shoes. 
And  shoes  quite  round 
To  make  Piron  dance." 

And  thus  he  goes  through  all  the 
articles  of  the  toilette.  Mr.  Costello 
t^Us  us,  that  the  air  to  which  such 


words  are  sung  is,  notwithstanding  the 
levity  of  the  language,  and  its  seeming 
insignificance,  ''rather  plaintive  than 
gay."     . 

A  satire,  decrying  the  efficacy  of 
the  mineral  springs  of  Tongres,  was 
written  in  the  Walloon  language,  in 
1700.  The  satirist  was  successful  in 
putting  Tongres  out  of  fashion.  The 
lines  which  Mr.  Costello  quotes  lead 
us  to  think  there  mi^  have  been  some 
life  in  the  verses.  "  The  greatest  good 
the  waters  do,"  says  the  old  rhymen  «ig 
to  the  Flemings,  who  have  bribed  thirty-^ 
two  doctors  to  praise  them.  Herod 
never  gave  so  much  to  cause  the  death 
of  innocents." 

The  Walloon  language  has  suffered 
the  fate  of  others;  a  more  copiood 
vocabulary  than  it  supplied  was  wanted 
when  any  thing  was  to  be  expressed  by 
persons  possessed  of  the  acquirement 
of  modern  science— and  the  old  idiom 
is  dying  away*  Literary  societies 
did  what  they  could  to  discourage  and 
discountenance  it:  and  thev  had 
scarcely  begun  to  be  successful  when 
they  suddenly  discovered  that  all  this 
was  working  in  a  wrong  direction,  and 
efforts  are  now  made  to  revive  and 
otdtivate  it. 

The  superstitions,  unconnected  with 
religion,  in  the  Walloon  country,  have 
received  considerable  attention  from 
Mr.  Costello ;  and  yet,  we  think  him 
not  unlikely  to  have  made  some  mis- 
take on  this  subject.  The  fact  that 
traditional  stories  of  ghosts  and  eob- 
lins  are  connected  with  every  roller- 
castle,  may  perhaps  render  it  probable 
that  such  stories  were  at  one  time  be- 
lieved, but  adds  nothing  at  all  to  the 
probability  of  their  being  now  be- 
lieved by  any  one ;  and  we  ourselves 
happen  to  know  that  in  our  own  fa- 
voured island,  wherever  legends  are 
looked  for,  they  are  supplied  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  oredutity  of  the  in- 
quirer. Mr«  Costello's  party  appear  to 
have  be^n  on  the  searehfor  sttoh  tilings  I 
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and,  strugbtway,  spirits  of  the  mouD- 
tain  and  t£e  mine  arise.  Halvenmanni- 
kins  and  Rabontermannikins  crowded 
every  cavern.  In  one  place>  a  story 
was  told  onr  travellers,  that  on  occa- 
sion of  some  great  war,  the  dwarfb 
came  to  the  country ;  that  they  dwelt 
in  the  woods,  in  holes  dug  in  the 
gromid,  and  now  and  then  came  to 
the  villages  to  ask  for  one  thing  or 
another.  They  had  wives,  of  whom 
when  they  wished  to  get  rid,  they 
gave  them  a  small  Aresh  loaf  of  bread, 
made  them  enter  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  then  carefully  closed  it  up.  The 
peasants  did  not  disapprove  of  this 
practice,  and  described  the  dwarfs  as 
a  very  harmless  tribe. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
our  translation  of  a  German  poem  by 
some  writer  whose  name  we  forget, 
about  the  little  Heinzelmen  who  did 
their  work  for  all  the  idle  tradesmen 
of  Cologne.  At  the  village  of  Gel- 
rode,  something  like  this  is  said  to 
be  believed.  The  miller  of  the  place, 
whenever  his  grindstone  was  out  of 
order,  had  only  to  place  it  at  his  door, 
with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  Kobold  came 
and  whetted  the  grindstone — he  also 
washed  the  linen.  At  a  village  near 
Mechlin,  a  miller  sifting  flour  discon- 
tinued his  task,  and  when  he  went  away 
forgot  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 
Next  morning  he  found  the  flour  sifted, 
and  the  bread  and  butter  gone.  He 
repeated  the  experiment  with  the  same 
result.  On  the  third  night  he  watched, 
and  at  midnight  saw  a  naked  dwarf 
hard  at  work.  He  pitied  the  poor 
little  fellow,  and  with  the  bread  and 
butter  left  a  complete  suit  of  clothes. 
After  this,  the  little  creature  never  ap- 
peared  Without  being  dressed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  popular  tales  in 
most  of  the  Flemish  provinces,  are  of 
dwarfs.  At  Liege,  the  goblins  are  of 
larger  size.  There  the  name,  we  are 
told,  is  Sotays. 

**  It  loDgfl  not  to  our  part 
Infernal  thlngi  to  know" 

with  any  accuracy ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  name  Sotays* 
is  generic,  and  means  merely  "subter- 
raneous," and  that  dwarfs  as  well  as 


giants  are  so  designated.  The  lubber 
fiend,  however,  of  Liege  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  tall,  proper,  clever  fel- 
low. He  works  hard  and  is  poorly 
paid — he  will  thresh  the  corh  and 
winnow  it — he  attends  to  the  cow- 
hoase,  and  he  curries  and  rubs  down 
the  horses.  Night  is  his  time  of  work, 
and  before  davli^ht  all  the  work  of  the 
house  is  finished.  His  reward  is,  as 
in  the  days  of  Milton,  the  cream-bowl 
duly  set.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  in  the  disposition 
of  the  very  best  of  their  spirits.  Their 
good-nature  is  entirely  to  be  relied 
on  till  they  take  offence,  and  they 
are  not  altogether  unsuspicious.  Our 
Scottish  friends  have,  we  believe,  found 
the  browny  is  not  "  canny  ;**  and  ii 
is  not  quite  safe  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Sotays  either.  Their  servi- 
ces appear  to  be  rendered  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  favouritism  rather  than  justice  \ 
and  a  disposition  to  show  their  power, 
led,  we  fear,  now  and  then  to  a  capri- 
cious exercise  of  it.  This  the  Lord 
of  Montfort  experienced.  He  had 
unluckily  for  himself,  as  the  event 
proved,  formed  a  very  close  intimacy 
with  the  King  of  the  Sotays — the 
**  Verd  Bouc,**  as  he  was  called.  In 
peace  and  war,  the  counsels  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Verd  Bouc  secured 
his  success.  How  he  was  led  to  fiill 
out  with  his  friend  is  not  told,  but  fall 
out  with  him  he  did.  He  had  spoken 
disparagingly  of  his  services,  and  the 
slight  ^as  not  to  be  forgiven.  Un- 
luckily for  Montfort,  at  this  time  the 
sons  of  Aymonf  were  wandering  about 
in  search  of  adventures.  It  has  a 
modern  sound,  no  doubt,  but  the  story 
says  they  were  called  on  by  some  of 
Montfort's  men  to  pay  some  toll. 
They  in  vain  pleaded  that  they  were 
knights-errant,  and  that  such  a  thing 
never  was  heard  of ;  and,  having  slain 
his  men,  the  sons  of  Aymon  assailed 
Montfort*8  castle.  Now  was  the  time 
^for  the  Verd  Bouc's  revenge.  He  as- 
sumed the  disguise  of  a  ram,  knocked 
down  walls,  and  made  a  breach  through 
which  the  Paladins  entered.  Rinaldo's 
blade  swept  all  before  him ;  the  So- 
tays, who  came  in  crowds  iQ  the  assis- 
tance of  their  king,  threw  yellow 
powder  into  the  eyes  of   Montfort's 


•  Suh  terra. 

•^  See  Dublin  University  Magazine,  VoL  XX VL  p.  196,  article,  Italian  Poets— 
Ariosto. 
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men-at-arms;  and  Malagigi  the  en- 
chanter^ oat  off  the  devoted  chieftain's 
head. 

li^The  Sotajs  are  devoted  to  metal- 
lurgjy  and  fond  of  mending  kettles. 
Every  rain  in'^Namur  has  its  evil  spirit, 
called  hy  the  Walloons  gattes  dor, 
ffoats  of  gold.  They  are  said  to  live 
in  caverns,  ander  the  rains,  where  they 
gaard  concealed  treasares.  When 
&easare-seekers  are  rash  enough  to 
employ  a  spell,  then  the  power  of  these 
Spirits  is  increased,  and  they  exercise 
a  sort  of  fascination,  hy  which  they 
lead  on  the  avaricious  wretch,  till  he 
is  lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

It  would  appear  that  the  temptation 
of  riches,  and  covetousness,  the  root  of 
all  evil,  lead  persons  of  better  educa- 
tion now  and  then  to  the  insanity  of 
believing  these  legends  of  hidden  trea- 
sures, which  are  to  be  extorted  from 
the  guardianship  of  spirits  by  spells  and 
witchcraft.  A  priest  was  found  on  a 
late  occasion,  with  a  censer  and  missal, 
chanting  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
while  two  persons,  in  peasants'  dress, 
were  busy,  with  crow  and  pickaxe^ 
making  excavations  in  search  of  buried 
gold. 

These  superstitions  are  said  to  be 
common  to  all  the  nations  claiming  a 
northern  origin.  The  fact  is  that  they 
may,  in  their  essence,  be  described  as 
common  to  all  mankind — being,  after 
all,  but  indications  of  the  intellect  re- 
maining uncultivated,  and  the  passions 
of  avarice  or  ambition  giving  their  own 
colouring  to  the  dreams  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Omens  are  regarded  by  the 
Walloon  peasantry,  and  of  these  seve- 
ral are  enumerated  by  our  author. 
Meeting  a  priest  is  deemed  unlucky, 
and  is  enough  to  make  the  unfortunate 
adventurer,  to  whom  it  occurs,  desist 
from  the  most  promisine  undertaking. 
The  hooting  of  owls,  the  howling  of 
dogs,  the  crossing  of  forks,  spilling 
salt,  and  the  number  thirteen,  at 
a  feast,  are  mentioned  as  unlucky. 
The  bed  of  a  dying  person  is  placed  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  rafters  of 
the  room ;  for  the  belief  is,  that  the 
agonies  of  death  would  be  prolonged 
by  the  bed  and  rafters  being  in  opposed 
directions.  Precious  stones  are  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  properties; — the 
turquoise  saves  from  falls,  and  such 
accidents.  The  aerite  detects  thieves. 
Diamonds,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  are 
good  to  prove — perhaps,  too,  to 
create  -.  infidelity    among    married 


people.  A  few  of  the  superstitions 
seem  to  speak  of  humanity.  There  is 
an  unwillingness  to  burn  reeds,because» 
they  say,  the  ox  will  feed  on  it,  and 
the  ox  was  present  at  our  Saviour's 
burth.  To  tiUce  a  wren  is  sure  to  be 
-visited  with  misfortune.  Death  is  the 
more  frequent  retribution  for  the  wan- 
ton cruelty. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  yule-log  is 
burnt,  as  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Among  the  Belgians,  a 
fragment  is  carefully  kept,  and  put 
under  the  bed,  to  act  as  a  preservative 
against  lightning.  The  willow  branchy 
blessed  on  Palm- Sunday,  is  supposed 
to  possess  simiUr  efficacy,  and  is  care- 
fully preserved.  Local  customs  are 
stated,  arising  in  the  same  state  of 
feeling.  At  Fosses,  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  at  the  period  of  the  annual 
fair,  the  women  touch  the  image  of 
St.  Bridget  with  osier  wands,  and,  on 
their  return  home,  touch  their  cattle 
with  the  wands,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  murrain.  At  Courtrai,  at  fune- 
rals, when  the  procession  comes  to  a 
cross-road,  the  bearers  lay  down  their 
load,  and  utter  a  short  prayer.  They 
pray  at  the  cross-roads,  it  is  said,  that 
the  dead  may  not,  in  the  event  of  his 
returning  to  earth,  be  misled  from  the 
right  path  by  evil  spirits.  At  Dost- 
mallen,  when  the  husband  dies,  tiie  wi- 
dow seats  herself  astride  on  the  bier, 
and  thus  accompanies  the  corpse  to  the 
gprave. 

The  author  gives  us  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  what  was  called  the  "  Cour 
du  Coucou,"  at  Polleur,  to  which  the 
bird  that  mocks  married  men  gave  its 
name.  Polleur  is  an  old  village  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Hasgne,  which  lies  be- 
tween Verviers  and  Spa.  On  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  15th  of  August,  a 
mock  court  of  justice  was  K>rmed^ 
which  held  its  sittings  at  a  public  house 
adjoining  the  river.  Here  were  sum- 
moned idl  husbands  whom  their  wives 
were  supposed  to  have  deceived  in  any 
way,  or  beaten,  or,  in  short,  whom 
the  public  took  the  liberty  of  laughing 
at,  for  any  reason  connected  with  their 
domestic  relations.  There  were  for- 
mal pleadings,  and  the  farce  of  solenm 
advocacy,  and,  finally,  judicial  sentence 
and  execution.  A  neighbouring  dung- 
hill was  the  bed  in  which  the  poorer 
delinquent  paid  the  penalty  imposed. 
The  richer,  in  general,  round  the 
means  of  commuting  it  for  a  fine,  to  be 
spent  in  jollificationi  for  the  benefit  of 
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mine  host  of  the  tavern  where  the 
court  was  held.  The  closing  act  of 
the  court  of  justice  was  to  seize  the 
last  married  man  in  the  viUage^  and 
give  him  a  ducking  in  the  river.  This 
concluded  the  out-of-doors  fun.  The 
night  was  passed  in  dissipation.  In 
1789,  the  fete  of  the  Cour  du  Coucou 
was  abolished,  and  a  banner,  on  which 
were  painted  some  pagan  emblems,  de- 
stroyed. At  Moerbecke,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Fermonde,  an  amusing  piece 
of  popular  satire  was  annually  acted. 
A  well-dressed  woman  was  taken  to  the 
old  chapel  of  Hoogcastelle,  in  a  dung- 
cart,  drawn  by  four  wretched  horses. 
Here  she  conferred  offices  on  all  the 
neighbours.  The  post  of  receiver- 
general  was  bestowed  upon  any  person 
supposed  not  to  have  kept  his  accounts 
correctly — state  coachman  on  him  who 
had  upset  his  vehicle — the  most  turbu- 
lent scoundrel  in  the  neighbourhood 
was  appointed  to  keep  the  peace. 
These  appointments  were  followed  by 
a  mock  auction,  in  which  were 
pnt  up  to  sale  rights  of  fishing  on 
some  hill,  where  there  was  no  water — 
of  cutting  wood  on  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  and  other  such  things,  which,  in 
a  dull  country,  are  esteemed  jokes,  and 
jokes  which  seem  better  on  every  re- 
petition. 

May  is  celebrated  every  where  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  Meuse.  May- 
poles are  planted  before  the  roadside 
chapels  and  shrines,  and  before  the 
priest's  house. 

A  tradition  is  related  of  the  family 
of  a  Count  of  ArgeweiUe,  to  whom 
a  ^Eiiry  was  believed  to  have  given  a 
cnrstal  goblet,  as  a  token  of  her  love. 
The  goblet  passed,  by  marriage,  into 
the  house  of  Croy,  and  was  acciden- 
tally broken.  The  belief  of  the 
family  was,  that  good  fortune  at- 
tended the  possession  of  the  fairy 
gift,  and  the  lady  to  whom  it  be- 
longed had  the  virtue  of  faith.  '*  If  I 
cannot  keep  it  whole,*'  said  she,  '*  I 
can  preserve  the  fragments."  Her 
faith  was  rewarded,  &r  on  opening 
the  cabinet  in  which  she  had  placed 
the  fragments,  she  found  the  goblet 
as  perfect  as  before  the  accident. 

A  legend,  at  all  times,  misleads  our 
author  from  the  direct  stream  of  his  nar- 
rative.  A  month,  it  would  seem,  was  now 
pleasantly  past  since  he  had  left  Eng- 
land, and  we  find  htm,  one  morning  of 
UDUsual  beauty,  at  the  close  of  August, 
settiog  out  from  Liege,  to  explore  the 


beautiful  scenery  of  the  Meuse,  and 
make  his  way  to  the  French  frontier. 
He  left  the  steam-boat  to  Namur  to 
pursue  its  course,  and  set  out  in  an 
open  carriage.  He  had  the  promise 
of  settled  weather,  and  **  for  his  dri- 
ver one  of  that  civil,  obliging  race 
which  seems  to  be  indigenous  to 
Liege."  He  describes  the  road,  when 
they  had  lost  sight  of  the  river,  as 
running,  for  three  or  four  miles, 
through  a  fertile  plain — on  the  left 
hand  manufactories  in  full  activity— 
on  the  right,  hills  cultivated  to  the 
very  summits-corn  fields  below  and 
vineyards  above,  and  every  where,  at 
intervals,  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
proprietors  of  the  manufactories.-— 
After  passing  the  villages^of  Schlessin 
and  Tilleur,  they  rejoin  the  Meuse 
at  Jemeppe,  and,  to  the  delight  of  our  • 
author,  who  loves  the  romantic  of  old 
times,  meet  two  chateaux,  that  speak 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Each  has 
its  story,  telling  of  rapine,  and  the  vul- 
gar ambition  of  the  great,  and  our  au- 
thor stops  to  relate  them.  But  a  few 
miles  further  on,  and  connected  with 
the  pretty  village  of  Fontaine,  is  a  tale 
which  he  tells  with  more  delight,  of 
the  castle  of  Lexhy,  and  its  chatel- 
lan,  Ameil  the  One-eyed.  Ameil 
was  young,  was  rich,  and  was  loved 
by  all  the  ladies.  It  was  a  burning 
day  in  August,  when  Ameil,  finding 
himself  alone  in  his  castle,  and  feeling 
the  heat  and  the  solitude  oppressive, 
wandered  to  the  fountain  of  St.  Oude. 
As  he  approached  he  saw  a  lady  richly 
attired,  and  of  surpassing  loveliness- 
he  soon  learned  from  her  that  she 
was  nobly  descended,  and — from  a  far 
country — she  was  now  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  overcome  by 
heat  and  fatigue,  she  had  paused  to  rest 
beside  the  fountain,  while  her  attend- 
ants were  gone  to  the  adjoining  town 
for  provisions.  She  was  persuaded  by 
Sir  Ameil  to  allow  herself  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  castle,  and  whatever  he 
could  do  to  make  her  welcome  was  done. 
"  Every  appliance,"  says  our  author, 
''that  love  could  lend  was  remem- 
bered, and  every  precept  that  morality 
inculcates  was  forgotten."  Momine 
came  and  the  lady  rose — she  thanked 
Ameil  for  his  hospitality — "but  do 
you  know,"  saith  she,  "  who  I  am — I 
will  tell  you — know  that  last  night  you 
slept  in  the  embraces  of  the  devil." — 
"The  devil?— beitso!— go  back  to  hell 
with  the  feeling  that  the  devil  for  once 
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has  tasted  happiDess."  The  words  do 
not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
fury  with  which  they  were  at  once 
resented^  except  on  the  supposition  of 
the  demon's  assuming  the  passions  of 
woman's  heart  with  the  female  person. 
She  flew  upon  the  knight,  and  buried 
her  fingers  in  his  haur,  nor  did  she 
leave  him  till  she  tore  out  his  right 
eye — hence  his  name>  Ameil  the  Que- 
ued. 

Our  party  passed  through  Flemalle> 
and  then  the  scenery  improved — ^the 
hills  were  higher  and  their  surface 
more  picturesque*  **  At  a  turn  in  the 
road  we  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  the 
raagnifioent  towers  of  the  Chateau  de 
Chokier>  apparently  suspended  above 
the  village,  so  deeply  are  the  rocks  on 
which  it  stands  mined  on  this  side." 
The  towns  have  their  chronicles,  and 
the  story  of  Jean  Surlet  de  Lardier 
and  Paquette  the  Innocent  is  told. 
Paquette  the  Innocent  had  neither 
beauty  nor  intelligence — was  almost 
an  idiot — the  single  feeling  of  her 
mind  seemed  to  be  admiration  of  De 
Lardier — she  used  to  watch  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets  to  look  at  him, 
or  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
Jean  de  Lardier  was  an  idol  of  the 
people — ^but  patriots  have,  in  every 
country,  had  to  learn  what  the  idolatry 
of  the  people  is  worth.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  for  the  single  purpose  of 
wounding  his  heart,  they  murdered 
the  poor  fool  that  still  loved  him,  when 
he  was  an  object  of  detestation  to  his 
former  admirers.  They  threw  her 
into  the  river.  Her  last  words  were, 
"  Adieu,  beau  sire  De  Lardier." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  the  town  of  Aigremont,  which 
recalls  stories  of  its  supposed  original 
builders,  the  sons  of  Aymon,  and  of  a 
later  possessor,  William  de  la  Marck. 

William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes,  was  the  scourge 
of  his  prince-bishop.  The  death  of 
Louis  of  Bourbon  was  followed  by  a 
seeming  reconciliation  of  his  succes- 
sor and  William — but  the  bishop  only 
watched  his  time.  After  a  banquet 
be  was  set  on  by  ruffians,  one  of 
whom  showed  him  an  order  for  his 
**  arrest."  *'  Say,"  said  De  la  Marck, 
«  fbr  my  death."  He  was  right.  He 
was  instantly  taken  to  Maestricht,  and, 
after  a  form  of  trial,  sentenced  to  be 
beheaded  next  day.  Next  morning 
he  was  brought  out  on  the  square  of 
the  Yrythoff,  and  executed. 


i^  In  the  year  1674,  near  the  high  altar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans,  at 
Maestricht,  was  found  a  skeleton,  wrap- 
ped in  a  robe  of  red  silk  damask ;  a  skulls 
covered  with  a  red  cap  of  the  same 
stuff,  lay  beside  it.  The  silk  garments 
were  perfect,  and  stains  of  blood  re- 
cognised on  the  dress.  These  were 
the  remains  of  De  la  Marck. 

From  gazing  on  the  towers  of  Aiffre* 
mont,  our  author  next  turned  his  view 
to  the  ruins  of  a  mountain,  *'  half  of 
which  shorn  away  by  a  deep  quarry, 
has  left  behind  a  broad  surface  of 
pale  yellow,  streaked  with  rich  vehis 
of  deep  red,  which  glowed  in  Uie 
bright  sunshine  like  stains  of  blood.*' 
These  are  the  rocks  of  Engis.  From 
Engis,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Meuse,  is  seen  Clermont,  built  by 
Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne ;  and 
not  far  from  Clermont,  are  the  tur- 
rets of  Ramioul,  the  seat  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  They  passed  the  vine- 
yards of  Jehay  and  the  abbey  of 
Flone.  The  church  of  Amay,  with 
its  three  spires,  for  a  moment  detained 
the  eye.  Beyond  Amay  the  scene  be- 
came more  beautifuL  The  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  above  the  road,  leaving 
oarely  space  for  the  roadt  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  are  wooded,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  favourable  spot 
on  the  sides  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  are  vineyards.  At  Ampsin  the 
smoke  of  furnaces  interfered  wiUi 
our  author's  seeing,  with  such  dis- 
tinctness as  he  wished,  the  oastle 
where  Bassin,  Count  de  Huy,  poi- 
soned the  Count  de  Looz,  in  a  cup  in 
which  he  was  pledging  the  health  of 
Charlemagne. 

But  the  thought  of  Charlemagne 
and  bis  paladins  was  now  put  to  flighty 
for  another  sweep  of  the  river  brought 
before  the  eyes  the  citadel  of  Huy. 
"There  are  few  towns,"  says  Mr. 
Costello,  "  more  picturesquely  plaoed 
than  Huy.  The  Meuse  here  makes 
a  pudden  curve,  retreating  from  the 
hills,  which  have  for  some  miles  con- 
fined it  on  the  right  bank,  and  sweep- 
ing now  beneath  the  ridge  thftt  pro^ 
tects  the  left."  The  citadel  seems 
suspended  above  the  cathedral,  and 
till  you  have  crossed  the  bridge,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  where  the  road 
runs  that  is  to  let  one  out  of  tbe  town. 
On  Mr.  Costello's  first  visit,  he 
thought  the  citadel  and  cathedral 
were  all  that  the  place  contained,  and 
the  town  on  the  right  bank  altogether 
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eaoiiped  hii  notice.  The  cathedral  ib, 
howerer,  the  g^eat  object  for  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  visit  Hay.  Its  date 
13  1311.  The  interior  is  of  dark  grey 
marble:  the  lofty  roof  is  painted 
**  like  the  borders  of  the  illuminated 
mannsoripts  of  the  period,  in  a  pattern 
of  many-coloured  flowers.  **  The 
form  of  the  windows,  and  particularly 
of  the  rose  window  at  the  west  end,  is 
extremely  beautiful." 

<*  Bat  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  building  is  the  curious  gateway 
forming  the  entrance  from  the  street. 
It  is  eiUled  the  *  Portail  de  la  Vidrge,* 
and  merits  description. 

**  The  lower  part,  which  is  open,  is 
•npported  by  three  pillars,  forming  a 
double  entrance,  whose  erotesque  carved 
ei^itals  are  surmounted  by  three  6^^e8 
the  sixe  of  life — the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  centre,  and  two  bishops — one  of 
them  the  founder  of  the  cathedral — at 
the  sides.  The  upper  part,  which  con- 
tains a  high-pointed  arch,  subdivided 
into  compartments,  is  covered  with 
quaint  sculpture  in  high  relief,  the  sub- 
jects of  iduch  are,  the  Nativity,  on  the 
Wt  band,  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  on  the  right.  In  the  central 
comnartment  is  represented  the  Murder 
of  tne  Innocents,  and  the  figures  of 
saints  and  angels,  under  richW-carved 
canopies,  border  the  arch.  The  An- 
Bundation  and  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  figured  above.  The  whole  of 
this  sculpture  is  uninjured,  and  is 
stained  a  deep  yellow.** 

Hay>  omr  tra?eller  tells  us,  may  be 
9een  m  a  couple  of  hours ;  but  he  ad- 
visas  a  eonpje  of  days  to  be  given  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mehaigne,  which 
fidls  into  the  Meuse  at  Statte.  Half 
an  honr^s  walk  from  Statte  brought 
our  author  and  his  party  to  the  village 
of  Moha ;  and  it  is  not  likdy  that  any 
future  rambler  in  that  direction  wiU 
kave  it  anvisited*  after  reading  Mr. 
0oitello*8  very  beautifully  told  story 
of  Gertrude  of  Moha  and  the  trouba* 
dour  Thibaut.  The  tale  is  told  in  De 
la  Motto  Fouqu8*s  best  manner. 

The  party  pursued  the  coiurse  of 
the  Mehaigne,  whose  banks  became 
yet  more  picturesque,  with  wilder  and 
more  abrupt  rocks,  and  whose  stream 
was  now  more  turbulent  and  impetuous. 
They  saw  the  villages  of  Fumal  and 
FalliuB,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  le- 
8«iid  more  romantic  than  that  of  Ses- 
tet and  Abf  dos  is  connected  with  the 
mgOm  of  Fallius  and  FumiL    Marie 


de  Fumal,  the  daughter  of  the  cha- 
tellan  of  Fumal,  a  man  of  coarse  and 
brutal  habits,  was  wooed  by  a  man 
whom  she  abhorred — the  sire  CoUard 
Baldin  of  Hosden,  a  lordship  on  which 
the  flef  of  Fumal  was  dependent.  The 
match  was  what  fathers  consider  pru- 
dent. She  was  eighteen — ^not  too 
young  to  marry:  he  was  forty — not 
too  old.  Still  she  did  not  like  him, 
and  on  one  pretence  or  other  resisted 
her  father's  wish  to  unite  their  fortunes. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth centurv,and  girls  of  eighteen 
liked  men  of  forty  then  even  less  than 
they  do  now. 

^  There  was  a  dispute  about  bounda* 
ries  between  the  communes  of  Fallals 
and  Wamant,  and  the  limits  within 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  authori- 
ties of  each  extended  was  determined 
by  the  annual  ceremony  of  oastinff 
the  pear.  The  inhabitants  of  each 
marched  to  an  elevated  rook,  on  which 
the  banners  of  FalLus  and  Wamant 
were  planted,  and  to  a  young  peasant 
selected  for  the  purpose  was  presented^ 
on  a  trencher,  a  slice  of  pear  or  apple> 
which  he  flung  as  far  as  he  oould. 
The  spot  where  it  fell  formed  the 
boundary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  the  Continent  the  social  festival 
and  the  religious  holiday  are  one,  and 
the  <<  Jetee  de  la  Poire"  was  celebrated 
by  a  pilgrinuiffc  to  the  sfarme  of  the 
Virgin.  As  Marie  de  Fumal  offered 
her  vows,  she  saw  and  was  seen  by 
Richard  de  Fallals,  and  they  loved. 
**  The  summer  day  on  which  they  met 
was  the  happiest  that  either  had  yet 
known."  Alasl  for  true  love  t— the 
incident  but  hastened  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  bridal  with  Baldm.  The 
bride,  as  a  betrothed  vurgin  is  called 
in  Germany,  was  delivered  to  her 
intended  husband.  Her  own  ser- 
vants were  dismissed  on  the  occasion. 
One  of  them  at  once  went  to  De  Fal- 
lals, who  determined  on  rescuing 
Marie.  With  one  assistant  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Baldin,  who 
resisted,  was  killed  by  a  blow  of 
his  gauntletted  hand,  and  the  lady 
taken  to  a  neighbouring  convent, 
till  arrangements  could  bo  made  for 
theur  marriage.  They  married,  but 
the  lady  was  not  even  then  safb ;  and 
our  author,  whose  legends  are  linked 
together  like  the  stories  of  Scherasade 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  has  a  tale  of 
the  discomfiture  of  a  diiMolute  bishop, 
fbr  which  we  have  not  roonu  . 
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From  Hny  the  pvtT  went  to  An^ 
denelle  and  Selajn.  From  this  they 
proceeded  on  foot,  wishing  to  loiter 
beneath  '^  the  magnificent  rocks  that 
border  the  way  at  far  as  the  mins  of 
Samson.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse  that  the  peculiar 
character  imparted  by  the  castellated 
forms  of  its  numerous  crags,  becomes 
first  apparent.  Broken  into  separate 
masses,  and  standing  out  in  high  relief 
against  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  fissures 
'like  refts  of  ruin/  it  is  impossible  at 
a  distance  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  gray  walls  of  feudal  times,  and 
the  deception  is  the  more  natural, 
from  the  apparition  of  ruined  towers 
and  battlements  throughout  the  val- 
ley."-.p.  160. 

At  Samson  the  rocks  are  most 
picturesque,  and  ruins  are  there  that 
seem  as  ancient  as  the  rocks.  An  old 
castle,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of  Sybelia 
de  Lusignan,  sister  of  Baldwin  the 
Fourth,  King  of  Jerusalem,  tells  of 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  is  said  that 
on  the  same  foundation,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  was  a  temple  of  Mercury. 
,  Their  walk  was  continued  by  moon- 
light, and  they  saw  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness the  outline  of  a  modem 
castle,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
abbey.  This  abbey  had  been  built  by 
ladies  whose  husbands  were  engaged 
in  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine,  and  there 
they  remained  till  the  return  of  their 
husbands  restored  some  to  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life,  and  accounts  of  the 
'  death  of  their  natural  protectors  led 
others  to  take  the  final  tows  which 
bind  them  to  the  church.  At  mid- 
night our  travellers  reached  Namur. 

Of  Namur,  with  the  exception  of  the 
superb  view  firom  the  cathedral,  our 
author  had  little  to  see,  and  that  little 
is  not  very  interesting;  however,  it 
gives  him  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
pleasant  chapter  about  stilts.  Namur 
was  exceedingly  exposed  to  floods  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Sambre,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
it  is  built  This  made  the  use  of  stilts 
necessary ;  then  came  games  on  stilts, 
and  finally  faction-fights.  Stilting  had  to 
be  put  down  by  law — that  is,  laws 
were  made  prohibiting  it,  unless  with 
the  permission  of  uie  magistrates, 
which  permission  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain.  It  was  attempted  to  be  r^ 
vived  in  1803,  when  Napoleon  arrived 
in  Namur;  but  the  old  excitement 
could  not  be  revived,  audit  was  the 


pretence  for  a  quarrel,  which  was  onlj 
appeased  by  military  interference. 
Again  an  attempt  was  made  in  1814, 
when  it  was  thought  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  William  of  Nassau,  but 
this  also  failed.  The  e£fbrt  to  re-enact 
any  of  the  old  amusements  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  cannot 
but  fail — still  more  so  to  endeavour 
to  revive  their  modes  of  thinking,  a 
more  serious  matter.  The  modem 
tournament  of  the  noble  is  as  little 
likely  to  succeed  as  the  stilt-fight  of 
the  plebeian,  except  mdeed  in  the  not 
impossible  supposition  of  society*s  ap- 
proaching a  second  childhood. 

The  next  place  of  any  considerable 
interest  which  they  visited,  was  the  rain 
of  Creve-cceur.  Creve-coeur  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Henry  the  Second 
of  France,  in  1 554.  Among  the  defend- 
ing army  were  three  knights,  whose 
wives  ^determined  to  share  their  dan- 
ger; they  fought  with  them  on  the 
ramparts,  and  witnessed  their  falL 
AAer  their  husbands'  death  thej 
fought  on,  and  the  annalist  from  whom 
Mr.  Costello  quotes  describes  them  as 
surviving  all  their  companions  in  arms. 
They,  with  ^ood  reason,  feared  worse 
than  death  if  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  soldiery.  "  When, 
therefore,  all  hope  was  gone,  when 
the  power  of  resistance  was  over,  and 
death  from  their  enemy's  hands  evaded 
them,  they  boldly  compelled  thm 
fate.  Hand-in-hand  they  ascended 
the  parapet,  and  slowly  walking  to 
the  extreme  verve  of  the  battlements^ 
then  raising  'their  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer,  they  threw  themselvea 
from  the  tower,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  stones  below.  The 
name  of  Hermeline  has  alone  been 
preserved;  those  of  her  sisters  in 
heroism  are  unknown.*' — p.  188. 

The  tourists  arrive  at  Dinant,  and 
Mr.  Costello  gives  the  history  of  Dinant, 
and  its  decline  and  fidl.  For  this  we 
have  not  room.  Dinant  he  made  hia 
head  quarters  for  a  little  while,  and 
found  the  Hotel  de  la  Porte  better 
and  cheaper  than  any  lodging^  he 
could  procure.  Every  thing  there  in 
the  way  of  provision  was  excellent. 
The  Meuse  gave  them  grayling,  perch» 
and  trout  in  abundance ;  the  ditchea 
craw-fish  of  enormous  size ;  game 
and  wild  fowl  were  in  plenty ;  the 
mutton  of  Ardennes  was  as  good  aa 
its  venison;  but  the  leading  artiole 
in  this  magazine  of  good  things  i» 
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still  to  oome.  ^*  This  is  the  Jambon 
de  B€L9togne,  which  we  foand  so  good^ 
that  we  beffged  the  chef  to  ffive  us 
hb  receipt  lor  curing  it ;  and  here  it 
IB : — <  The  ham  is  cured  in  a  brine  of 
salty  saltpetre,  and  aromatic  herbs, 
yiz. :  a  few  berry  leaves,  wild  thyme, 
a  handful  of  juniper  berries,  and  a 
little  garlic.  It  is  steeped  for  about 
six  weeks,  and  then  dried  in  the  smoke 
of  the  chimney  over  a  wood  fire. 
When  wanted  for  dressing,  it  i^  buried 
in  the  ground  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  boiled,  with  the  addition  of 
the  same  aromatic  herbs  in  the  water. 
After  boiling,  the  bone  is  taken  out, 
and  the  ham  pressed  under  a  heavy 
weight."*--p.  211. 

A  little  way  from  Dinant,  is  the 
rock  of  Bayard.  Its  resemblance  to 
a  ruined  castle  is  such  as  to  deceive 
the  quickest  eye.  The  name  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  Rinaldo*s 
cdebrated  horse ;  and,  at  all  events, 
it  gives  the  author  the  opportunity  of 
relating  a  tale  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins. 

The  ruins  of  Poilvache,  a  few  miles 
below  Dinant,  are  peopled  by  local 
superstition  with  ghosts  and  goblins. 
The  "Nutons,"  or  beings  of  the 
night,  haunt  the  caverns  in  the  rock, 
and  one  larger  crevice  is  inhabited  by 
the  ghost  of  Bertha,  an  avaricious 
lady  once,  who  sold  her  true  love  for 
gold,  and  is  now,  by  just  retribution, 
herself  a  gatte  d'or.  Being  about  to 
be  united  in  marriage  to  a  man  of  her 
own  humble  rank,  sne  was  tempted  to 
abandon  him,  and  become  the  mistress 
of  the  chatellain  of  Poilvache.  Her 
lover  perished  in  the  dungeons  of  this 
castle ;  while  she  appeared,  on  every 
public  occasion,  decked  with  the 
richest  pearls.  She  suddenly  disap- 
peared. After  a  lone  search,  her 
body,  loaded  with  gold  chains,  was 
found  in  the  dungeons  where  her 
lover  had  died.  Ever  since  that  time 
a  gatte  (Tor  has  haunted  the  place, 
blazing  with  gold  and  pearls.  This 
is  Bertha,  still  guarding  her  treasures 
of  gold,  or  tempting  treasure-seekers 
to  their  destruction. 

After  about  three  weeks  sojourn  at 
Dinant,  our  travellers  proceeded  to 
the  Ardennes. 

Of  their  actual  adventures  we  have 
little  or  no  farther  account  Of  the 
legends  preserved  among  the  peasantry, 
and  still  more,  of  those  to  be  found  in 
old  chronicles  and  romances,  several 


are  very  pleasingly  told ;  but  we  have 
exceeded  the  space  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably allowed  for  our  review,  and 
will  close  by  mentioning  one  amusing 
circumstance  which  Mr.  Costello  re- 
cords. 

In  the  early  days  of  aerostation^ 
Blanchard  had  advertised  an  ascent 
from  Liege.  All  the  world  came  to 
witness  the  ascent.  Among  the  spec- 
tators were  the  prince-bishop,  and  his 
court.  Some  sudden  fear  seized  Blan- 
chard, when  he  was  seated  in  the 
air: — 

**  Madame  de  Berlaimont,  who  sat 
beside  the  prince,  descended  from  the 
platform,^th  a  bouquet,  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  aeronaut.  Blanchard,  af- 
fecting to  stoop  to  receive  it,  desired  the 
soldiers  to  cut  the  cords,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  the  balloon  rose  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  quietiy  slid  down 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  as  if 
stunned  by  the  fall.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tenantless  balloon  soared  majesti- 
cally into  the  air,  was  for  some  time 
kept  in  view,  and  finally  disappeared  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ardennes. 

*'  Now  it  happened,  ntr  cea  entrefaiUt^ 
that  a  great  discussion  had  arisen  in  the 
little  village  of  La  Roche,  in  which  piety 
and  poverty  were  at  issue.  The  images 
of  the  patron  saint  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
were  both  in  a  pitiable  condition  as  re- 
garded costume,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  too  poor  to  supply  the  wants  of 
each.  A  collection  was  made,  but  it  did 
not  realise  more  than  enough  to  purchase 
a  robe  for  one.  Opinions  were  divided, 
some  declaring  for  the  patron-saint, 
others  for  Our  Lady.  The  partizans  of 
the  former  were  in  the  majority,  and  on 
the  day  of  his  fete^  he  appeared  *  din- 
quant-neux,'  in  a  garment  of  great 
splendour.  But  scarcely  had  his  image 
received  the  honour  due,  when  a  won- 
drous object  greeted  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  villagers,  by  the  appearance  in  the 
sky  of  an  enormous  elobe  of  resplendent 
hue,  which  descended  directly  on  the 
tower  of  the  church.  It  was  tound,  on 
examination,  to  be  composed  of  silk,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  La  Roche  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  a  present  from  the 
Virgin  to  deck  her  image  I  They  acted 
immediately  upon  this  impression ;  the 
balloon  was  at  once  cut  into  pieces,  and 
a  series  of  robes  was  made,  that  has 
honourably  sustained  the  credit  of  the 
Virgin*s  wardrobe  from  that  day  to 
this." 

Oh,  what  a  subject  would  this  have 
been  for  a  Southey  in  his  early  days» 
when  he  threw  into  undying  verse  the 
stories  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  and  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  I 
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THB  WELSHMEN  OF  TIBAWLRT. 

[Sbybral  Welsh  families,  associates  in  the  invaston  of  Strooghow,  settled  in 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Of  these,  theprincipal  whose  names  have  been  presenred 
l^  the  Irish  antiquarians  were  tiie  Walshes,  Joyces,  Heils  (a  ^iit^  Mao  Hale), 
Mwlesses,  Tolmjns,  Lynotts,  and  Barretts,  which  last  draw  thehr  pedigree 
from  Walynos,  son  of  Oujndall;^,  the  Ard  Moor,  or  High  Stewart  of  the 
Lorddiip  of  Camelot,  and  had  their  chief  seats  in  the  territory  of  the  two  Baos, 
in  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  and  county  of  Mayo.  CflogkaMt^n*daU,  or  <'  the 
Blind  Men's  Stepping-stones,*'  are  still  pointed  out  on  the  Dnvowen  river^  about 
four  miles  north  of  Crossmolina,  in  the  townland  of  Garranard ;  and  TMrn'-na^ 
Soamty,  or  **  Scr«g*s  Well,"  in  the  opposite  townland  of  Gams,  in  the  same 
barony.  For  a  curious  terrier  or  applotment  of  the  Mao  William's  rerenue,  as 
acquired  under  the  droumstanees  stated  in  the  legend  presenred  by  Mac  Pirbis, 
see  Mr.  O'Donovan's  highly-learned  and  interesting  <<  Genealogies,  &c.  of  Hy 
Fiachrach,**  in  the  publications  of  the  Irish  ArehtBologieal  Society — a  great 
monument  of  antiquarian  and  topographical  erudition.] 

Scomey  Bwee  the  Barretts'  bailiff,  lewd  and  lam^ 
To  lift  the  Lynotf  s  taxes  when  he  came, 
Rudely  drew  a  young  maid  to  him  i 
Thwthe  Lvnotts  rose  and  slew  him. 
And  in  Tubber-na-Scomey  threw  him— 

Small  your  blame. 

Sons  of  Lynott ! 
Sing  the  rengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Then  the  Barretts  to  the  Lynotts  gavQ  a  choice, 
Saymg,  «^  Hear,  ye  murderous  brood,  men  and  boys« 
Choose  ye  now,  without  delay. 
Will  ye  lose  your  eyesight,  say. 
Or  your  manhood^  here  to-day  ?" 

Sad  your  choice. 

Sons  of  Lynott  1 
Sing  the  rengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Then  the  little  boys  of  the  Lynotts,  weeping,  said, 
*<  Only  leave  us  our  eyesight  in  our  head." — 
But  the  bearded  Lynotts  then 
Quickly  answered  back  again, 
''  Take  our  eyes,  but  leave  us  men. 

Alive  or  dead. 

Sons  of  Wattin  T 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

So  the  Barretts,  wi^  sewbg-needles  sharp  and  smootb 
Let  the  light  out  of  the  eyes  of  every  youth. 
And  of  every  bearded  man  ' 
Of  the  broken  Lynott  clan  | 
Then  their  darkened  faces  wan 

'Turning  south 

To  the  river — 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley-. 

O'er  the  slippery  stepping-stones  of  Clochan-a-n*all 
Thev  drove  them^  laughmg  loud  at  every  fall* 
As  tneir  wandering  footsteps  dark 
Failed  to  reach  the  slippery  mark. 
And  the  swift  stream  swallowed  stark. 
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Oneand  aIU 
As  they  stumbled*— 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

Oat  of  all  the  blinded  Lynotts*  one  alone 
Walked  erect  firom  stepping-stone  to  stone  \ 
So  back  again  they  brought  you,. 
And  a  second  time  they  wroi^ht  you 
With  their  needles ;  but  never  got  you 

Once  to  groan, 

Emon  Lynotty 
For  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

But  with  prompt-projected  footsteps  sure  as  ever, 
Emon  Lynott  again  crossed  the  river* 
Though  Duvowen  was  rising  fast. 
And  &e  shaking  stones  o'ercast 
By  cold  floods  boiling  past  ;* 

Yet  you  never, 

Emon  Lynott  I 
Faltered  once  before  your  foemen  of  Tirawley  I 

But,  turning  on  Ballintubber  bank,  you  stood. 
And  the  Barretts  thus  b^rooke  o*er  w  flood-J- 
**  Oh,  ye  foolish  sons  of  Wattin, 
Small  amends  are  these  you've  gotten^ 
For,  while  Scomey  Bwee  lies  rotten, 

I  am  good 

For  vengeance  I" 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

''  For  'tis  neither  in  eye  nor  eyesight  that  a  roan 

Bears  the  fortunes  of  himself  or  of  bis  clan  ;  ^ 

But  in  the  manly  mind 

And  in  loins  wi&  vengeance  lined. 

That  your  needles  could  never  find 

Though  they  ran 

Through  my  heartstrings  I" 
Sing  the  vengeance  of  the  WeUhmeu  of  Tirawltgr* 

^  But,  little  your  women's  needles  do  I  rack  ; 
For  the  night  from  heaven  never  fell  so  blackf 
But  Tirawley,  and  abroad 
From  the  Moy  to  Cuan-an-fod, 
I  could  walk  it  every  sod. 

Path  and  track* 

Ford  and  togher. 
Seeking  vengeance  on  you,  Barretts  of  Tirawley  I 

'<  The  night  when  Dathy  O'Dowda  broke  your  camp. 
What  Barrett  among  you  was  it  held  the  lamp 
Showed  the  way  to  those  two  feet. 
When  through  wintry  wind  and  sleet, 
I  guided  your  blind  retreat 

In  the  swamp 

Of  Beiil-an-asa? 
O  ye  vengeance-destined  ingrates  of  Tirawley  1" 

So  leaving  loud-shriek-echoing  Garranard, 
The  Lynott  like  a  red  dog  hunted  hard. 
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With  his  wife  and  children  seven, 
'Mong  the  beasts  and  fowls  of  heaven 
In  the  hollows  of  Glen  Nephin, 

Light-debarred, 

Made  his  dwelling. 
Planning  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley* 

And  ere  the  bright-orbed  year  its  course  had  ran, 
On  his  brown  round-knotted  knee  he  nursed  a  son, 
A  child  of  light,  with  eyes 
As  clear  as  are  the  skies 
In  summer  when  sunrise 

Hasbeeun; 

SotheLynott 
Nursed  his  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley. 

And,  as  ever  the  bright  boy  grew  in  strength  and  size. 
Made  him  perfect  in  each  manly  exercise. 
The  salmon  in  the  flood. 
The  dun  deer  in  the  wood. 
The  eagle  in  the  cloud 

To  surprise 

On  Ben  Nephin, 
Far  above  the  foggy  fields  of  Tirawley. 

With  the  yellow-knotted  spear-shaft,  with  the  bow. 

With  the  steel,  prompt  to  deal  shot  and  blow. 

He  taught  him  from  year  to  year 

And  trained  him,  without  a  peer. 

For  a  perfect  cavalier. 

Hoping  so- 
Far  his  forethought — 

For  vengeance  on  the  Barretts  of  Tirawley« 

And,  when  mounted  on  his  proud-bounding  steed, 
Emon  Oge  sat  a  cavalier  indeed ; 
Like  the  ear  upon  the  wheat 
When  winds  in  autumn  beat 
On  the  bending  stems,  his  seat ; 

And  the  speed 

Of  hb  courser 
Was  the  wind  from  Barna-na-gee  o'er  Tirawley  1 

Now  when  fifteen  sunny  summers  thus  were  spent, 
(He  perfected  in  all  accomplishment) 
The  Lynott  sud  "  my  child. 
We  are  over  long  exiled 
From  mankind  in  this  wild— 

—Time  we  went 

O'er  the  mountain 
To  the  countries  lying  over-against  Tirawley." 

So  out  over  mountain-moors,  and  mosses  brown. 

And  green  stream-gathering  vales,  they  journeyed  down ; 

Till,  shining  like  a  star. 

Through  the  dusky  gleams  afar. 

The  bailey  of  Castlebar, 

And  the  town 

Of  Mac  William 
Rose  bright  before  the  wanderers  of  Tyrawley. 
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''  Look  southward^  my  boy,  and  tell  roe  as  we  go» 

What  seest  thou  by  the  loch-head  below.** 

"  Ohy  a  stone-house  strong  and  great. 

And  a  horse-host  at  the  gate. 

And  their  captain  in  armour  of  plate-* 

Grand  the  show ! 

Great  the  glancing ! 
High  the  heroes  of  this  land  below  Tirawley ! 

^  And  a  beautiful  Bantiema  by  his  side, 
YeUow  gold  on  all  her  gown-sleeYes  wide ; 
And  in  her  hand  a  pean 

Of  a  young,  little,  fair-haired  ghrl " 

Said  the  Lynott,  "  It  is  the  Earl  I 

Let  us  ride 

To  his  presence.*' 
And  before  him  came  the  exiles  of  Tirawley. 

''  God  save  thee,  Blao  William,**  the  Lynott  thus  began ; 

«<  God  saye  all  here  besides  of  this  clan ; 

For  gossips  dear  to  me 

Are  all  in  company — 

For  in  these  four  bones  ye  see 

A  kindly  man 

Of  the  Britons^ 
Emon  Lynott  of  Garranard  of  Tirawley* 

'*  And  hither,  as  kindly  gossip-law  allows, 
I  come  to  clidm  a  scion  of  thy  house 
To  foster ;  for  thy  race. 
Since  William  Conquer*s  *  days, 
Haye  eyer  been  wont  to  place. 

With  some  spouse 

Of  a  Briton, 
A  Mac  William  Oge,  to  foster  in  Tirawley* 

"  And  to  show  thee  in  what  sort  our  youth  are  taught, 
I  haye  hither  to  thy  home  of  valour  brought 
This  one  son  of  my  age. 
For  a  sample  and  a  ple<^ 
For  the  equal  tutelage. 

In  right  thought. 

Word,  and  action. 
Of  whateyer  son  ye  giye  into  Tirawley." 

When  Blac  William  beheld  the  braye  boy  ride  and  run. 
Saw  the  spear-shaft  from  his  white  shoulder  spun— - 
With  a  sigh,  and  with  a  smile. 
He  said—*'  I  would  giye  the  spoil 
Of  a  county,  that  Tibbot  Moyle, 

My  own  sod. 

Were  accomplished 
Like  this  branch  of  the  kindly  Britons  of  Tirawley/' 

When  the  Lady  Mac  William  she  heard  him  speak. 
And  saw  the  ruddy  roses  on  his  cheek. 


*  William^Fiii  Adolm  de  Burgoo,  the  conqueror  of  Coimaiight. 
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She  said, « I  would  give  a  ptirse 

Of  red  gold,  to  the  nurse 

That  would  rear  my  Tlbbot  no  worse ; 

But  I  seek 

Hitherto  vainly— 
Heaven  grant  that  I  now  have  found  her  in  Tirawley  I" 

So  they  said  to  the  Lynott,  "  Here,  take  our  bird  I 
And  as  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  thy  word. 
Let  this  scion  here  renudn 
Till  thou  comest  back  again  : 
Meanwhile  the  fitting  train 

Of  a  lord 

Shall  attend  thee 
With  the  lordly  heir  of  Connaught  into  Tirawley. 

So  back  to  strong-throng-gathering  Garranard, 
Like  a  lord  of  the  country  with  his  guard. 
Came  the  Lynott,  before  them  all. 
Once  again  over  Clochan-a-n'all, 
Steady-striding,  erect,  and  tall. 

And  his  ward 

On  his  shoulders^. 
To  the  wonder  of  the  Welshman  of  Tirawley. 

Then  a  diligent  fosterfather  you  would  deem 
The  Lynott,  teaching  Tibbot,  by  mead  and  stream. 
To  cast  the  spear,  to  ride. 
To  stem  the  rushing  tide. 
With  what  feats  of  body  beside. 

Might  beseem 

A  Mac  William, 
Fostered  free  among  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 

But  the  lesson  of  hell  he  taught  him  in  heart  and  mind  ; 

For  to  what  desire  soever  he  inclined. 

Of  anger,  lust,  or  pride, 

He  had  it  gratifiei^ 

Till  he  ranged  the  circle  wide 

Of  a  blind 

Self-indulgence, 
Ere  he  came  to  youthful  manhood  in  Tirawley. 

Then,  even  as  when  a  huntei*  slips  a  hound, 

Lynott  loosed  him — God's  leashes  all  unbound 

In  the  pride  of  power  and  station. 
And  the  Strength  of  youthful  passion. 
On  the  daughters  of  thy  nation. 

All  around, 

Wattin  Barrett  t 
Oh  I  the  vengeance  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawtey  1 

Bitter  grief  and  burning  anger,  rage  and  shame. 
Filled  the  houses  of  the  Barretts  where'ei*  he  came ; 
Till  the  young  men  of  the  Bac 
Drew  by  ni^ht  upon  his  traol^ 
And  slew  him  at  Comasack«-* 

Small  your  blame. 

Sons  of  Wattin  I 
giog  tii«  vengeaiiM  of  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley. 
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Said  the  L7nott»  **  The  daj  of  mv  vengeance  is  drawing  near» 
'  The  daj  for  which>  through  many  a  long  dark  jear, 
I  have  toiled  through  grief  and  sin— 
Call  ye  now  the  Brehons  in* 
And  let  the  plea  he«n 

Over  the  bier 

Of  Mac  William, 
For  an  eric  upon  the  Barretts  of  Tirawlej.*' 

Then  the  Brehons  to  Mac  William  Burk  decreed 
An  eric  apon  Clan  Barrett  for  the  deed ; 
And  the  L jnott's  share  of  the  fine, 
As  foster&ther,  was  nine 
Plonghlands  and  ninescore  kine ; 

But  no  need 

Had  the  Lynott, 
Neither  care,  for  land  or  cattle  in  Tirawley. 

But  rising,  while  all  sat  silent  on  the  spot, 

He  said,  **  The  law  says^doth  it  not  ?~ 

If  the  foster-sire  elect 

His  portion  to  reject, 

He  may  then  the  right  exact 

To  applet 

The  short  eric." — 
"  Tis  the  law,"  replied  the  Brehons  of  Tirawley* 

Said  the  Lynott,  **  I  once  before  had  a  choice 

Proposed  me»  wherein  law  had  little  voice ; 

But  now  I  choose,  and  say. 

As  lawfully  1  may, 

1  applet  the  mulct  to-day ; 

So  rejoice 

In  your  ploughlands 
And  your  cattle  which  I  renounce  throughout  Tirawlej. 

**  And  thus  I  applet  the  mulct :  I  divide 

The  land  throughout  Clan  Barrett  on  every  side 

Equally,  that  no  place 

May  be  without  the  face 

Of  a  foe  of  Wattin's  race- 
That  the  pride 
Of  the  Barretts 

May  be  humbled  hence  for  ever  throughout  Tirawley. 

'<  I  adjudge  a  seat  in  every  Barrett's  hall 

To  Mac  William :  in  every  stable  I  give  a  stall 

To  Mac  William :  and,  beside. 

Whenever  a  Bark  sha|l  ride 

Through  Tirawley,  I  provide 

At  his  call 

Needful  grooming. 
Without  charge  from  any  Brughaidh  of  Tirawley. 

^  Thus  lawfully  I  avenge  me  for  the  throes 
Ye  lawlessly  caused  me  and  caused  those 
Unhappy,  shamefaoed  ones. 
Who,  their  mothers  expected  once. 
Would  have  been  the  sires  of  sons— . 

O'er  whose  woes 

Often  weeping, 
I  have  groaned  in  my  exile  from  Tirawley. 
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**  I  demand  not  of  you  your  manhoods ;  but  I  take — 
For  the  Burks  will  take  it — ^your  Freedom  I  for  the  sake 
Of  which  all  manhood's  given^ 
And  all  good  under  heaven, 
Andy  without  which,  better  even 

Ye  should  make 

Yourselves  barren. 
Than  see  your  children  slaves  throughout  Tirawley ! 

"  Neither  take  I  your  eyesight  from  you ;  as  you  took 
Mine  and  ours :  I  would  have  you  daily  look 
On  one  another's  eyes. 
When  the  strangers  tyrannize 
By  your  hearths,  and  blushes  arise. 

That  ye  brook 

Without  vengeance 
The  insults  of  troops  of  Tibbots  throughout  Tirawley  ! 

^  The  vengeance  I  designed,  now  is  done. 
And  the  days  of  me  and  mine  nearly  run — 
For,  for  this,  I  have  broken  faith. 
Teaching  him  who  lies  beneath 
This  pall,  to  merit  death  ; 

And  my  son 

To  his  father 
Stands  pledged  for  other  teaching  in  Tirawley." 

Said  Mac  William — **  Father  and  son,  hang  them  high  !'* 

And  the  Lynott  they  hanged  speedily ; 

But  across  the  salt  sea  water. 

To  Scotland,  with  the  daughter 

Of  Mao  William — well  you  got  her  1 — 

Did  you  flv, 

Edmund  Lindsay, 
The  gentlest  of  all  the  Welshmen  of  Tirawley! 

'Tis  thus  the  ancient  Ollaves  of  Erin  tell 
How,  through  lewdness  and  revenge,  it  befel 
That  the  sons  of  William  Conquer 
Came  over  the  sons  of  Wattin, 
Throughout  all  the  bounds  and  borders 
Of  the  land  of  Auley  Mac  Fiachra ; 


Till  the  Saxon  Oliver  Cromwell  "'^-o  r  *  TVrfr^ 

And  his  valiant,  Bible-guided,  Uv^-^  v. - v i^  i  /^^ 

Free  heretics  of  Clan  London  /tTV    ^\"RV 

Coming  in,  in  their  succession,  *         1. 1  X>  l  -  AJJ.  I 


Rooted  out  both  Burk  and  Barrett,        ^  ^p  Yir  •vr^'U^^* 
And  in  their  empty  pkces  ^^^^  »f  -  1 U  JV^ 

New  stems  of  freedom  planted. 
With  many  a  goodly  sapling 
Of  manliness  and  virtue  ; 
Which  while  their  children  cherish. 
Kindly  Irish*  of  the  Irish, 
Neither  Saxons  nor  Italians, 
May  the  mighty  God  of  Freedom 

Speed  them  well  I— 

Never  taking 
Further  vengeance  on  his  people  of  Tirawley. 
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IRISH  RIVERS. — INTRODUCTION, 

**  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any  is  under  hearen, 
being  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all  sorts  of 
fish  most  abundantly  ;  sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lakes, 
like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  ships  upon  their  waters.**  So  does 
Spenser  speak  enthusiastically  of  Ireland,  after  describing  the  desolation  of  the 
country  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce.  We 
know  no  fitter  words  to  introduce  a  projected  series  of  papers  relative  to  those 
**  goodly  rivers,"  and  we  place  them  at  the  opening  accordingly,  in  preference 
to  any  of  our  own.  We  believe,  besides,  they  will  speak  audibly  to  our  reader's 
prepossessions,  and  win  us  at  least  a  patient  ear,  while  we  seek  to  unfold  some- 
thing of  our  ideas  and  intentions. 

We  are  not  indulging  offensively  in  self- laudation,  when  we  say  that  from  the 
commencement  of  our  labours  we  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  elucidation  of 
all  subjects  connected  with  Ireland.  Our  own  country  has  a  claim  to  pre- 
eminence in  our  pages,  and  deservedly  she  obtains  it.  We  have  laboured, 
therefore,  with  diligence  and  faithfulness,  in  what  we  believe  allotted  duties. 
We  have  given  illustrations  of  her  history,  and  chiefly  of  those  hidden  *« by-ways*' 
which  generally  escape  the  ken  of  the  inexperienced  investigator.  We  have 
sought  to  pourtray  the  mind  and  character  of  her  mighty  dead — sons,  of  whom 
any  country  in  the  world  might  be  proud.  We  have  given,  and  shall  g^ve,  the 
lineaments — mental  and  corporeal — of  her  distinguished  living,  that  our  coun- 
trymen may  know  of  their  blessings,  ere  they  are  removed  from  them.  And 
our  every  number  contains  evidence  of  the  genius  of  her  sons  and  dauehters, 
in  the  articles  our  chosen  band  of  contributors  furnish  us  with  ;  but  of  these 
last  we  may  not  speak  with  more  particularity. 

Our  periodical  is  thoroughly  Irish  in  its  aim  and  tendency.  Yet  at  times  we 
have  thought  that  our  pages  dealt  out  a  scant  measure  of  justice  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  this  "  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country,"  as  the  poet  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  so  truly  calls  it.  We  have  largely  spoken  of  her  annals— we 
have  detailed  her  biography ;  but — conscience  tells  us — we  have  not  sufficiently 
or  systematically  investigated  her  scenery  and  its  associations.  This  defect  we 
shall  now  remedy.  Let  not  our  most  benign  reader  '<  pshaw  1*'  at  the  announce- 
ment, protesting  that  this  is  more  the  department  of  the  artist  and  steel 
engraver :  we  disclaim  all  pretension  to  rivalry,  no  less  from  choice  than  from 
necessity,  with  such  labourers,  and  very  heartily  we  wish  them  God  speed  in 
their  work,  if  only  they  be  dealing  honestly  by  us.  We  have  just  as  little  idea 
of  encroaching  on  the  tourist's  province,  or  of  anticipating  any  ladv  or  gentle- 
man who  desires  to  shine  in  a  full-blown  octavo,  having  **  Ireland  m  \94S  "  on 
its  title-page,  and  Daniel  O'Connell  for  its  frontiaprece.  Let  them  write  and 
publish  to  their  heart's  content,  and  when  they  have  attmned  this  wished-for 
consummation,  our  critics  will  do  their  part  with  the  leaders  at  least  of  the  herd. 
But  for  ourselves,  we  will  not  supersede  any  of  them  in  their  amusing 
vagaries. 

What,  then,  our  intention  ?  It  is  to  take  the  natural  beauties  of  our  coun- 
try for  illustration,  and  strive  to  make  them  as  well  known  and  as  dearly  prized 
by  others,  as  they  are  known  and  prized  by  ourselves.  We  have  already,  in 
earlier  volumes,  given  some  papers  on  the  scenery  and  attractions  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  shall  more  fully  carry  out  our  ideas  in  the  series  which  we  this  month 
commence.  We  propose  more  immediately  to  consider  our  rivers  ;  and  let 
not  the  reader  deem  the  plan  too  contr.ncted,  for  it  is  far  otherwise.  It  has 
been  chosen  after  much  thought,  and  will  supply  us  with  an  inezhaustiblo  range 
of  subject.  A  river  is  at  all  times  the  opening  scene  of  human  civilization :  on 
its  shore  the  wigwam  of  the  savage  first  sends  up  its  wreathing  volumes  of 
smoke  ]  and  by-and-by  the  settlement  is  formed,  and  some  chief  chosen  to  give 
laws  to  the  community.  Then  ships  come  from  far,  and  commerce  atmgglet 
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into  being :  new  productions^  both  of  nature  and  art»  are  introduced ;  new 
thougbts  are  imparted  to  the  simple-minded  colonists  ;  lines  of  towns  and  cities 
are  marked  out,  and  the  virgin  country  passes  into  the  bands  of  a  foreign  pos- 
sessor. We  witness  these  things  in  our  own  daj  ;  and  so  was  it  with  Ireland 
ages  ago.  In  earlier  times,  as  man's  knowledge  grew,  the  shores  of  a  river  a«- 
sumed  an  importance  almost  unknown  to  us.  Ascending  the  stream,  the  feudal 
lord  would  plant  bis  castle  on  some  well-defended  crag,  and  by  its  means  bold 
the  key  of  the  neighbouring  pass,  which  secured  him  the  possession  of  his  dis- 
trict. Here,  too,  though  founded  with  no  such  haughty  intention,  the  monastery 
would  arise,  and  its  contemplative  inmates  find  addition  to  their  serenity  in  the 
chiming  fall  of  the  tranquil  waters.  Many,  too,  are  our  rivers,  consecrated  to 
us  by  tne  homes  of  genius  near  at  band,  or  sung  to  in  their  verse,  or  spoken  of 
in  their  prose  writings : 

'*  Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hearts  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom  1" 

We  shall  have  much  to  tell  of  these  things,  and  have  no  fears  of  wearying  in 
their  declaration.  We  shall  not  be  antiquarian,  nor  historical,  nor  biographical, 
nor  legendary,  nor  picturesque ;  and  yet  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  all  these 
qualities.  When  we  stand  at  the  river^s  head  in  the  lone  glen,  with  the  wild 
cry  of  the  plover  ringing  in  our  ears,  our  readers  will  not  blame  an  occasional 
rhapsody,  or  will  inflict  but  a  gentle  censure  for  reflections  higher  and  more 
poetical  than  every-day  conversation.  Then,  while  passing  the  ruined  fortress, 
or  abbey,  we  shall  weave  for  you  the  old  legend  about  their  inmates,  and 
tell  of  the  cowled  heads  and  knightly  forms  that  were  wont  to  issue  from  their 
pret^pcts.  Nor  shall  we  omit — without  putting  it  obtrusively  forward — the 
true  account  of  their  foundation,  so  that  you  may  compare  the  local  tradition 
with  the  circumstances  history  has  authorised.  We  shall  make  our  topography 
brief,  but  full ;  and  we  hope  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  have  at  home,  amonr 
our  unvisited  districts,  scenery  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  sister  bUnd, 
er  of  continental  Europe. 

Graver  themes  we  shall  have  to  discuss,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  des- 
perate war-struggles  our  distracted  country  has  so  continually  witnessed.  We 
shall  tell  of  times  too  many,  when  those  pure  streams  were  polluted  with 
kindred  blood ;  when  brother  met  brother  in  terrible  antagonism  ;  when  hearts 
which  should  have  grown  together  in  love  throbbed  wildly  in  the  bosoms  of  foe- 
men,  and  Religion  herself,  the  handmaid  of  heaven,  was  invoked  as  the  Nemesis 
of  ooQtending  armies.  Few  are  the  Irish  rivers  of  which  that  melimcboly  ditty 
might  not  be  sung : 

•*  Rio  verde !  Rio  verde ! 
Qaantos  cuerpos  en  ti  se  bana 
De  Ohristianos  y  de  Idoros, 
Muertos  par  la  dura  espada." 

only  that,  while  it  was  the  life-current  of  the  Paynim  darkened  the  Spanish 
waters,  the  blood  of  natives,  poured  forth  by  their  brethren,  as  well  as  by  stran- 
gers, flowed  down  the  tideways  of  our  own. 

These,  to  be  brief,  are  our  wishes — for  their  execution  the  articles  themselves 
nrast  speak.  We  do  not  intend  the  series  to  be  either  polemical  or  political,  and 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  what  can  be  fraught  only  with  unhappy  recollec- 
tions. But  where  the  case  requires  it,  we  shall  not  shrink  from  the  discus- 
sion, which  will  resolve  any  social  or  historical  difficulty.  Should  we  allude 
to  the  past,  it  will  be  neither  to  palliate  excesses,  if  committed  by  friendi^  nor 
hide  nobility  of  actions  where  it  existed  among  foes  ;  but  to  write  the 
truth  about  both.  We  desire,  however,  to  dwell  in  preference  on  gentler 
themes — to  meet  our  reader  with  fresh  pictures  from  nature — to  speak  of  our 
scenery  with  pride,  though  of  its  associations  with  sorrow — to  give  panoramic 
pictures  of  some  of  our  flnest  rivers.  These  will  occupy  us  more  happily  and 
more  worthily.  We  commence  with  the  most  romantic  of  our  streams,  by 
general  consent,  and  shall  follow  it  up  immediately  with  others.     We  canno^ 
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disclose  our  private  arraogements  so  far  as  to  fbrnish  the  names  in  any  specified 
order ;  but»  ere  long,  we  shall  introduce  to  our  dear  public  the  Lee  and  the 
Liffsj — the  Shannon  and  the  Bojne. 


THE   BLACKWATER   IN    MUN8TER. 


**  Birlft  Awniduffe,  which  of  the  Englishnuua 
It  CAlldo  BUeko-wftter.'* 

Faxbus  Qdbbitb. 


The  river  Blackwater,  in  the  south, 
has  been  called,  by  reason  of  its  pic- 
turesque scenery,  **  the  Irish  Rhine ;" 
and  we  may  plead  the  flattering  cog- 
nomen as  reason  sufficient  for  placing 
it  in  the  forefront  of  our  proposed 
series.  With  the  wonted  mischance 
of  Ireland,  notwithstanding,  its  beau- 
ties— well  known  as  they  were  to  the 
native,  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
every  passing  tourist — have  been  only 
rendered  accessible  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  By  the  appliance 
of  steam  they  are  at  length  thrown 
open  ;  and  the  visitor  can  now  see  and 
judge  for  himself,  as  he  traverses, 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  the  more  im- 
portant portion  of  the  river — the 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  immediately 
above  the  sea.  As  the  first-fruits,  we 
suppose,  of  this  desirable  accommoda- 
tion, we  are  presented  with  the  well- 
written  hand-book  whose  title  we  have 
given  below,*  and  to  the  pages  of 
which  we  shall  occasionally  refer  with 
pleasure  in  the  course  of  our  article. 

Among  our  Irish  rivers,  the  Black- 
water  ranks  the  third,  or  fourth,  in 
point  of  size ;  while,  as  regards  its 
scenery,  and  the  amount  of  its  histori- 
cal associations,  we  believe,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  it  excels  them  all. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  of  comparative  unimportance  in  our 
own  day  ;  but  in  the  Virgin  Queen's 
reign,  many  of  the  fiercest  struggles 
to  maintain  English  supremacy  in  the 
island  occurred  on  its  banks.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  speak  more  fully  of 
them  in  the  sequel.  The  general 
tourist,  as  he  floats  upon  its  waters, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  its 
"  castled  crags,**  haunted  by  many  a 
wild  legend  ;  in  the  rich  woods  which 
almost  continuously  clothe  its  banks  ; 
and  in  the  spiry  mountain  chain  be- 
hind   them,   through    the    defiles   of 


which  the  river  has  to  fight  its  way* 
Here  and  there,  too,  interspersed 
among  the  mouldering  towers  of  the 
Desmond,  his  eye  will  be  greeted  by 
proud  mansions,  or  the  quiet  hamlets 
**  where  poor  men  lie,**  uniting  the  in- 
terval between  populous  towns,  all 
astir  with  life  and  business.  The  late 
Mr.  Inglis,  a  cold,  but  correct  ob- 
server of  our  island,  exhibited  some- 
thing akin  to  enthusiasm  when  speak- 
ing of  this  Munster  river  ;  and 
averred  that,  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube 
present  to  his  memory,  he^ deemed  the 
Blackwater  *'  unsurpassed  by  any*'  of 
the  three.  It  is  right  to  receive  his 
judgment  with  the  qualification,  that, 
if  we  speak  of  these  Continental  rivers 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we 
must  altogether  exclude  the  idea  of 
size  or  superficial  extent.  The  Black- 
water,  at  its  widest  part,  is  little  more 
than  an  English  mile  across ;  while, 
from  its  source  at  Ring  Williamstown 
on  the  confines  of  Kerry  to  the  sea  at 
Youghal,  its  probable  length  is  about 
eighty  miles.  We  shall  trace  it  from 
the  ocean  upward. 

Youghal,  where  the  Blackwater 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  with  a  population  of 
10,000  souls.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  once  strongly  forti- 
fied, as  the  walls  yet  existing  on  its 
western  side,  with  some  strong  flank- 
ing towers,  would  show.  Indeed, 
from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  a 
navigable  river,  it  is  probable  that 
human  settlements  were  formed  here 
even  in  the  earliest  times.  The  ab- 
original savage  would  find  his  induce- 
ment to  tarry  on  a  spot  where,  by 
launching  his  canoe,  he  could  imme- 
diately satisfy  his  animal  cravings  for 
food  in  the  deep-sea  fishing.  The 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers,   passing 
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on  from  Waterford,  early  made  it  one 
of  their  strongholds,  and  with  a  co- 
lony from  Bristol  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  town,  as  it  at  present  exisits. 
A  charter  was  granted  by  King  John 
in  ]  209,  which  subsequent  sovereigns 
found  it  politic  to  confirm  under  a  va- 
riety of  modifications  or  enlarge- 
ments ;  and  Youghal  remained  an  in- 
corporated town,  until  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  municipal  reform  bill  of 
1840.  The  singular  name  of  the 
place  (pronounced  Yawl)  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  O-chill,  **a  forest," 
that  is,  Eochaill^  i.e.,  eo  yew,  and  caill 
a  wood,  on  account  of  the  woods  which 
originally  occupied  the  site  of  the  town. 
Old  writers  give  the  ^a«- Latin  ap- 
pellation Ochella ;  and  our  Continental 
neighbours  make  their  hopeless  at- 
tempt at  its  pronunciation  by  Jokile 
and  Yokelain*  According  to  Hol- 
lingshed,  the  first  Franciscan  friary 
in  Ireland  was  here  established  in 
1229,  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who 
himself  took  the  habit,  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  his  eightieth  year.  No  ves- 
tigesofthis  building,  which  was  called 
the  South  Abbey,  now  exist ;  though, 
in  the  view  of  the  town  given  in  the 
Facata  Hibernica,  the  edifice  is  seen 
in  a  perfect  state  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A  second  religious 
house,  named,  from  its  situation,  the 
North  Abbey,  was  founded  in  1268, 
by  another  Geraldine;  and  the  col- 
legiate church  and  college  house — 
which  form  the  chief  attraction  of  the 

Elace — were  built  in  the  year  1464, 
y  Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  then 
the  head  of  the  same  family.  The 
last  institution  was  richly  endowed 
both  with  money  and  lands,  and  com- 
prised a  community  of  a  warden, 
eight  fellows,  and  eight  choristers, 
who  lived  in  a  collegiate  manner, 
having  a  common  table  and  all  other 
necessaries  allowed  them,  together 
with  an  annual  stipend  each. 

It  is  more  the  local  historian's  pro- 
vince than  our  own  to  give  the  annals 
in  continued  regularity  ;  yet  there  are 
a  few  more  prominent  occurrences, 
which  we  deem  advisable  to  mention. 
When  Edward  Bruce  invaded  Ireland 
in  1317,  he  continued  his  ravages 
from  the  north  of  the  kingdom  as  far 
south  as  Limerick  and  Cashel ;  and  at 
last  was  encountered  by  Sir  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  the  lord  justice,  who 
had  landed  at  Youghal  with  thirty- 


eight  knights  from  England.     On  the    : 
lord  justice's  advance,  Bruce  retreated 
into  Ulster,  whither  he  waa  pursued, 
and  slain,  with  most  of  his  men,  and 
his  head  was  sent  over  to  King  Ed- 
ward II.      During  the   wars   of  the 
Earls  of  Desmond,  when  that  power- 
ful family  sought  to  break  from  their 
necks  the  English  yoke,  their  favour- 
ite town  experienced  a  variety  of  for- 
tune— being  taken  and  re-taken  more 
than  once  on  either  side.     It  at  last 
was   plundered  by  Sir  John  of  Des- 
mond, in  1679,  and  the  effects  of  the 
inhabitants    removed     to    the    earl's 
Castles  of  Strancally  and  Lisfinny,  in 
the  county   of   Waterford.      In   the 
great  rebellion  of  1641,  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  feeling  the  importance  of  the 
place,  maintained  it  in  person  with 
forces  whom  he  paid   himself;   and 
thus  he  writes  to  the  Lord  Goring : — 
**  To  prevent  the  yielding  up  of  this 
town  to  the  rebels,  as  weak  and  infirm 
as  I  am,  I  am  commanded  hither  ;  and 
I  have  brought,  for  my  guard,  one 
thousand  foot  and  sixty  horse,  which 
I  have  here  with  me,  in  defence  of  this 
poor  weak  town,  where  the  Irish  are 
three  to  one  of  the  English  ;  and  if 
it  should  be  lost,  all  the  hope  and  re- 
treat of  the  English  in  the  province 
is  gone.     And,  God  willing,  I  will  be 
so  good  a  constable  to  the  king,  my 
master,  as   I  will  die  in  the  defence 
thereof;    although   I  have  no  great 
hope  to  defend  it,  yet  we  will  bestir 
ourselves  like  Englishmen."     And  the 
brave  earl  successfully  held  his  post, 
until  succours  arrived  from  England 
in    the    year     following,    when    Sir 
Charles   Vavasour,  with   a  thousand 
men,  and  other  supplies,  landed  at 
Youghal.      In  the  autumn  of  1642, 
assisted  by  his  sons,  the  Lords  Dun- 
garvan,    Broghill,    Kinalmeaky,  and 
Barrymore,  the   Earl  of  Cork  held 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  here,  at 
which  eleven  hundred  of  the  gentry 
of    Munster  were  indicted   of   high 
treason,  and  of  having  been  more  or 
less   concerned    in    the    late    revolt. 
Youghal  embraced  the  parliamentary 
cause  in  1649,  without  striking  a  blow, 
chiefly  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Broghill,  and  afforded  Cromwell  timely 
aid    after    the    hard-fought    siege  oi 
Clonmel.     The  Protector  found  here 
excellent    winter     quarters    for    his 
troops.     He  exammed  attentively  the 
improvements  made  in  the  district  by 
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the  Earl  of  Cork ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  towns,  the  churches,  alms-houses, 
and  schools  which  owed  their  origin 
to  that  nobleman,  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed — "  If  each  province  of  the 
kingdom  possessed  such  a  benefactor, 
the  Irish  could  never  have  rebelled." 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1650,  having 
appointed  Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  gene- 
x^  of  the  army  in  his  stead,  Cromwell 
here  embarked  for  England ;  and 
from  the  frigate's  deck,  as  she  cleared 
the  harbour,  those  stem  eyes  looked 
their  farewell  for  ever  of  our  shores. 
But  there  is  one  name,  as  yet  un- 
mentioned,  which  will  **  start  a  spirit" 
sooner  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  To 
the  pilgrim,  who  loves  to  linger  on 
scenes  which  genius  has  hallowed  by 
sojourning  amongst  them,  the  whole 
place  is  full  of — Raleigh.  His  house 
is  here,  quite  unchanged  in  its  out- 
ward appearance,  and  but  slightly  mo- 
dified in  its  internal  arrangements ; 
and  while  one  gazes  on  that  rooflree, 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  fancy  from  wan- 
dering away  to  the  incidents  in  the 
chivalrous  being's  history.  Genera- 
tions have  come  and  gone  since  then  ; 
and  from  Raleigh's  day  to  our  own, 
his  old  mansion  has  never  wanted  oc- 
cupants— but  what  of  them  ?  "  How 
lived,  how  loved,  how  died  they  ?"  will 
comprise  everything :  they  fretted  out 
their  little  hour  here,  and  then  the 
ffrave-sod  sufficed  to  enwrap  their 
fame  and  their  frailties  all  at  once ; 
and  you,  good  beholder,  care  not  for 
their  names,  nor  inquire  fur  their 
condition.  It  is  not  so  with  the  sol- 
dier-poet, he  is  not  only  your  one 
leading  thought,  but — without  efTort — 
the  broken  events  of  a  life  where  ro- 
mantic adventure  was  a  daily  occur- 
rence, pass  before  you  in  shadowy 
review.  Ay,  with  half-closed  eye  you 
behold  again  the  first  introduction  to 
his  sovereign — so  admirably  painted 
in  Kenilworth — when  the  'broidered 
cloak,  hastily  removed  from  the  shoul- 
der, was  made  a  carpet  for  the  royal 
foot  to  tread  upon  ;  and  you  remark 
the  benignant  expression  of  that  proud 
woman's  eyes,  as  with  one  glance  she 
rewarded  such  duteous  gallantry.  Yon 
see  him  again,  when  ambition  had  en- 
kindled her  fires  in  his  bosom,  tracing 
out  on  the  pavilion's  window-frame, 
the  legend, 

'•  F«ln  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  feur  to  flOl,*' 

that  motto,  which  first  conducted  him 


to  the  proudest  heights  of  glory,  and 
then  brought  him  down  to  defeat  and 
ruin.  You  accompany  his  restless  spi- 
rit to  the  new  world,  where  in  remem-^ 
brance  of  its  royal  donor,  his  settle- 
ment received  the  name  it  yet  bears, 
**  Virginia" — a  graceful  and  acceptable 
tribute.  You  picture  him,  too,  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Tower,  with  his  matchless 
lady,  sharing  joyfully  his  captivity, 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  dark  and 
wild,  after  his  busy  day ;  and  still  you 
behold  a  great  man.  He  turned,  as 
you  know,  calmly  to  study  and  reflec- 
tion ;  and  prepared  to  meet  death  with 
a  serenity  of  purpose,  which  baffled 
the  malice  of  his  many  foes.  And 
then  the  last  scene  of  ^1  flits  before 
you — the  headsman*^  axe  in  the  Old 
Palace  Yard,  **  that  sharp  cure  for 
all  diseases" — the  myriads  of  human 
faces  in  every  quarter  encircling  the 
scaffold,  some  indignant,  some  pitying, 
a  few  triumphant ;  the  sun-rays  flashed 
back  from  the  descending  steel;  the 
dull  dead  sound,  and — stillness. 

And  in  the  gardens  of  his  Youghal 
retreat — with  the  world  all  untried  by 
him  as  it  then  was — you  can  readily 
imagine  what  day-dreams  were,  doubt- 
less, present  to  that  mind,  now  ex- 
panding in  youthful  freshness  and  vi- 
gour. Beneath  those  trees — they  are 
not  too  young  for  the  honor — he  must 
often  have  sate,  in  his  fixed  musings 
on  the  Dorado  which  he  was  never  to 
find ;  and  here,  in  more  thoughtful 
moments,  were  haply  composed  some 
of  those  writings  which  remain  to  our 
own  day,  to  prove  him  an  almost  uni- 
versal genius.  Youth  is  the  period  of 
our  busiest  thought — of  endless  and 
unwearied  speculation.  To  all  it  is  the 
season  of  romance ;  but  to  those  whose 
lips  the  muse  has  touched  with  her 
hallowed  fire,  it  is  also  the  era  of 
their  chief  poetical  expression.  What 
visions  of  fame  are  theirs,  and  of  future 
greatness ;  what  desires  to  live  and 
to  make  known  the  thronging,  tumtd- 
tuous  imaginings  of  their  minds !  W  hat 
longings,  too,  to  he  known  beyond  the 
small  circle  of  their  daily  acquaint- 
ance, yea,  more  1  beyond  the  genera- 
tion born  with  them,  who  are  daily 
passing  down  into  the  gaping  grave — 
that  they  may  not,*  like  the  rest,  "  die 
and  be  forgot,*'  but  hereafter  be  kept 
in  memory — 

'*  Contemporainf  de  tons  lei  homm^f, 
Et  citoy«iu  de  toni  !«•  lleoz.'* 
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These  fet lingi,  and  others  still  higher 
and  exceeding  our  expression,  were* 
vre  douht  not,  present  to  the  heroic 
Jcnight  on  these  scenes ;  for  here,  with 
Spenser  himself  for  a  companion,  did 
he  linger  over  the  Faerie  Queene,  as 
yet  in  manuscript,  and  pronounce  on 
it  the  approving  fiat  which  gave  it 
forth  to  an  admiring  world. 

But  our  words  are  themselves,  you 
will  deem,  imaginary ;  and,  instructed 
as  you  are  in  this  matter-of-fact  world, 
Tou  mock  them  for  their  unreality  and 
by-name  us  "  enthusiasts."  It  may  be 
so ;  and  yet,  O  doubter !  no  palinode 
shall  we  offer.  To  us — we  take  up  the 
word — to  us  **  enthusiasts,'*  who  look 
upon  poets  as  beings  set  apart  from 
mankind  by  a  higli  and  holy  vocation 
->— who  deem  the  chaplet  of  bays  more 
lofty  adornment  than  the  diadem  of 
the  monarch,  how  consecrated  the 
home  of  genius!  Changes  may  be 
there ;  centuries  do  not  pass  by  with- 
out leaving  their  footmarks  ;  and  calm 
reason  may  assure  us  that  his  mortal 
part,  whom  we  delight  to  honor,  lies 
in  another  land  unmade  in  dust — still. 
Imagination  can  overleap  the  dividing 
gulf,  and  repair  every  deficiency.  The 
sky,  we  know,  spreads  overhead  the 
same  canopy  of  blue ;  the  Autumn  sun 
sends  its  shimmering  rays  on  the  trees 
in  the  same  combinations  of  light  and 
shadow ;  the  dim  outline  of  the  distant 
hills  is  the  very  same  as  when  those 
•yes  could  take  in  their  beauty.  Here 
was  Raleigh's  young  home,  and  as  the 
guerdon  of  his  military  services,  its 
▼ery  possession  must  have  been  for 
him  a  source  of  pride.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  Desmond's  rebellion  in  1.579, 
reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  from  Devonshire  ;  and 
Raleigh,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  accompanied  the  detach- 
ment, in  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  With  his  few  troops  he  did 
such  good  service,  and  withal  exhi- 
bited 80  much  personal  heroism,  tem- 
pered by  discretion  and  firmness,  that 
he  rose  at  once  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours. Before  the  close  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  we  find  him  one  of  three 
commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to 
govern  Munster  during  Ormond's  ab- 
sence in  England  ;  and  on  the  attain- 
der of  Desmond,  he  received,  by  royal 
grant,  three  seignories  ond  a  half  of 
the  earl's  forfeited  lands  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Waterford.  His  con- 


nexion with  Ireland  subsisted  through 
the  twenty  years  following,  and  waa 
only  severed  when  Raleigh's  sun  went 
down  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  locale  of  the  forty-two  thou- 
sand acres,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  the  valley  of  the 
river  Blackwater,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Youghal  to  that  of  Lismore, 
both  towns  being  included  in  the  war- 
rant. With  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  college  of  Youghal, 
founded  a  century  before  by  the  Des- 
monds, had  been  suppressed,  and  its 
revenues  sequestered ;  and  the  war- 
den's house  and  grounds  were  selected 
by  Raleigh  for  his  own  residence.  In 
the  latter  he  is  said  to  have  first  planted 
that  root,  literally  and  figuratively,  of 
Ireland's  bane  or  blessing,  the  potato  | 
and  the  traditionary  story,  as  given  by 
Smith,  the  Cork  historian,  is  amus- 
ing : — "  The  person  who  planted  them, 
imagining  that  the  apple  which  grows 
on  the  stalk  was  the  part  to  be  used, 
gathered  them,  but  not  liking  their 
taste,  neglected  the  roots,  till  the 
ground  being  dug  afterwards  to  sow- 
some  other  gprain,  the  potatoes  were 
discovered  therein,  and  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  the  planter,  vastly  increased ; 
from  these  few,  this  country  was  fur- 
nished with  seed."  Cobbett's  denun- 
ciation of  the  plant  is  too  well  known 
to  be  more  than  alluded  to;  but  a 
greater  than  Cobbett — Goethe — re- 
commended festivals  to  commemorate 
its  introduction,  and  these  were  actu- 
ally holden  in  many  parts  of  Bavaria 
during  the  autumn  of  last  year.  We 
may  only  remark,  en  passant ,  that  our 
Deutsche  friends  seem  to  have  strange* 
ly  confounded  history;  for  the  bust 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  rapturous  praises 
gpiven  to  him  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
poor  man's  staff  of  life.  We  believe 
the  praise  or  blame  of  the  matter  is 
unquestionably  to  be  ascribed  to  Ra- 
leigh and  his  colonists  of  Virginia. 

How  long  Raleigh  may  have  resi- 
ded here,  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  he  seems  to  have  made  of  it  his 
home  in  the  intervals,  at  least,  of  his 
stirring  life.  He  was  Mayor  of  Youghal 
in  U88,  which  implies  a  settled  resi- 
dence at  that  season  ;  and  in  the  next 
year  he  was  also  in  Ireland,  for  we 
find  him  then  visiting  the  poet  Spenser 
at  Kilcolman.  Our  records  after 
this  are  few  and  far  between.     In 
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159S  1m  was  far  away,  being  general 
of  the  Panama  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  in  the  next  jear  came 
his  marriage  with  the  lovely  Elizabeth 
Throgmorton,  and  his  subsequent  re- 
sidence at  the  English  court.  With 
the  succession  of  James  to  the  throne 
came  the  blighting  of  all  Raleigh^s 
hopes.  He  was  accused  by  Lord  Cob- 
ham  of  having  participated  in  the  al- 
leged treason  of  Lady  Arabella  Stu- 
art ;  and  through  the  subservience  of 
an  easy  jury  was  found  guilty,  when 
his  committal  to  the  Tower  followed 
instantly.  In  1602,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  an  attainder,  he  disposed  of  all 
his  Irish  estates  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle, 
subsequently  created  Earl  of  Cork. 
It  has  been  contended — and  with  every 
show  of  reason — that  the  shrewd  Boyle, 
who  had  advanced  himself  by  his  saga- 
city from  very  small  beginnings,*  must 
have  taken  advantage  of  Raleigh's  mis- 
fortunes, and  overreached  him  in  this 
transaction ;  for  whatever  allowance 
if  to  be  made  for  the  relative  value  of 
the  money,  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was 
an  inadequate  price  for  property  so 
extensive.  In  the  patent  confirming 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  special  mention 
was  made  of  the  College  of  Youghal, 
where  the  Earl  of  Cork  now  estab- 
lished himself  as  owner  and  occupier ; 
and  here  he  died  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1643.  His  son  the  second  earl, 
in  the  year  1670,  disposed  of  the  house 
and  demesne  to  the  Hayman  family ; 
and  in  their  possession,  we  believe,  the 
place  has  continued  to  our  own  day. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century, 
this  interesting  place  received  the  name 
it  now  bears,  of  **  Myrtle  Grove,"  from 
the  luxuriant  myrtle-trees  which  em- 
bower it,  some  of  which  have  attained 
the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Never  was 
baptism  worse  bestowed.  We  can 
only  except  the  case  of  those  villa- 
Dous  edifices,  as  Hartley  Coleridge 
styleth  them,  which  mar  the  entrance 
to  every  city.  It  may  be  appropriate  ; 
it  may  be  countryfied  ;  it  may  be  even 
musical  to  a  Cockney* s  ear ;  but,  dear 
reader,  should  you  not  choose    the 


name  by  whioh  Raleigh' knew  it,  and 
abhor  every  other,  though  propottd 
under  pretence  of  '<  improvement  ?" 
The  mansion  itself  is  built  on  the 
usual  plan  of  the  old  English  manor- 
bouses  ;  three  tall  gables  form  the 
front,  and  beneath  the  central  one  are 
the  hall  and  entrance  doorway.  If 
you  examine  a  print  of  Raleigh's  birth- 
place in  Devonshire,  Hayes  Farm; 
without  any  aid  from  fancy,  you  will 
perceive  what  a  general  resemblance 
his  Youghal  dwelling  bore  to  it — a 
resemblance  so  strong,  that  the  quick 
mind  of  the  Wanderer  himself  must 
have  often  perceived  it. 

Within,  the  house  has  undergoDd 
but  little  alteration.  The  windows 
have  been  modernized,  probably  within 
the  present  century,  as  we  have  con- 
versed with  those  who  remembered 
the  old  glazing  to  have  consisted  of 
small  diamond  panes  set  in  lead ;  and 
the  position  of  the  chief  staircase  has 
been  changed ;  these  are  the  only  ap- 
parent alterations.  The  interior  is 
throughout  wainscotted  with  Irish 
oak,  now  through  age  of  almost  ebony 
hue,  and  the  panelling  is  in  many 
places  richly  decorated.  There  is  a 
chimney-piece  in  the  drawing-room 
also  of  oak,  reaching  to  the  ceilingy 
and  covered  over  with  grotesque 
figures  in  elaborate  carving,  which 
would  not  disgrace  Grinling  Gibbons. 
Behind  the  wainscotting  of  this  room, 
a  recess  was  a  few  years  since  revealed, 
in  which  a  part  of  the  old  monkish 
library,  hidden  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  was  discovered.  The 
volumes,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  were,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, of  little  value;  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  why  such  trouble  should 
have  been  taken  for  their  concealment. 
The  excepted  book  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  early  printing,  and  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions — one  printed  at 
Mantua  in  1479,yn  black  letter,  with 
coloured  initials,  being  a  compendium 
of  scriptural  events  from  the  creation 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  the  other 
portion  was  printed  at  Straaburgh  in 


*  See  his  memoirs — "  When  I  arrived  at  Dublin,"  he  writes,  *•  all  my  wealth  was 
then  [on  the  2drd  of  June,  1588]  twenty-seven  pounds,  three  sbillings,  in  money, 
and  two  tokens  which  my  mother  had  formerly  given  me,  viz.,  a  diamond  rinff 
which  I  have  ever  since  worn,  and  still  do  wear ;  and  a  bracelet  of  gold  worta 
about  ten  pounds ;  a  taffety  doublet  cut  with  and  upon  taffety ;  a  pair  of  black 
velvet  breeches,  laced;  a  new  Milan  fustian  suit,  laced  and  cut  upon  taffety 
two  cloaks ;  competent  linen  and  necessaries ;  with  my  rapier  and  dagger." 
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14885  and  is  Peter  Comestor's  Eccle- 
.  siastical  History,  dedicated  to  Prince 
Gonzales  by  John  Schallus,  Profes- 
sor of  Physio  at  Hornfield.  The 
owner  took  some  pains  to  inscribe  on 
its  leaves,  more  than  once,  his  mme 
and  his  ability  to  establish  his  claims, 
if  disallowed.  We  drop  the  hint  for 
the  advantage  of  such  readers  as  have 
suffered  equally  with  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  book-lending.  He  wrote  very 
plainly  and  legibly  tSe  solemn  words— 
**  Johannes  Nellang  verus  est  possessor 
hujus  libri;  potest  producere  testem" 
We  do  venture  on  the  hope  that  the 
good  monk's  piety  was  not  on  a  par 
with  his  Latinity. 

Adjoining  Raleigh's  residence,  and 
only  divided  from  it  by  a  fence  and 
some  trees,  is  the  old  Collegiate 
Church,  the  description  of  which  we 
shall  leave  to  Mr.  O*  Flanagan,  who 
has  done  it  so  well  as  to  forbid  ri- 
valry:— 

"  The  ancient  church  of  Youghal  was 
the  finest  specimen  of  the  pointed  Eng- 
lish or  Norman  style  of  architecture  m 
Ireland.     It  consisted  of  a  nave,  tran- 
sept, and  choir,  with  a  square  belfry  or 
tower  on  the  north  side,  about  fifty  feet 
high,  which  is  still  in  good  repair.     The 
choir  is  now  roofless  'and  deserted  ;  its 
magnificent  east  window,  glorious  even 
in  decay,  fills  the  mind  witn  melancholy 
when  seen  as  the  stranger  enters  the 
churchyard ;  and  this  impression  is  not 
removed  by  the  condition  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  building  still  preserved  in 
repair  for  divine  service,  namely,  the 
nave  and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  aisles. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  old  roof  was  repaired,  the  person 
employed  as  architect  was  so  utterly 
incompetent  that  he  quite  destroyed  the 
orijgfinal  design ;  at  tne  same  time  the 
painted  ceiling  of  the  interior  was  re- 
moved, and  a  uniform  coat  of  white- 
wash substituted  in  its  place.    Pews 
and  galleries  were  built  according  to 
the  taste,  or  rather  the  caprice,  of  the 
several  parishioners,  and  though  several 
alterations  have  since  been  made,  they 
have  been  all  further  departures  from 
the  type  of  the  original  architecture,  so 
that  the  interior  is  now  an  anomalous 
compound  of  a  collegiate  church  and  a 
meeting-house.     The  south  division  of 
the  transept    \^hich    still   retains    the 
name  of  chancel,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
the  Boyles ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  heur  of  their  vast  domains  would 
bestow  some  little  attention  on  the  re- 
pair and  preservation  of  their  menu- 
ments.     The  northern  division  of  the 


transept  is  disfigured  by  the  most  per- 
verse specimen  of  Vandal  deformity  to 
bo  found  in  Christendom.  A  square 
vestry-room,  with  a  naked  roof,  has 
been  erected  inside  the  church,  cutting 
off  several  fine  monuments  of  ancient 
families ;  one  of  which,  and  that  the 
most  curious,  is  consigned  to  the  coal- 
cellar  of  said  vestry-room.  The  com- 
munion-table is  placed  in  a  recess  pro- 
jecting into  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
choir ;  and  this  modern  addition  is  built 
in  a  style  at  utter  variance  with  the 
original  structure  of  the  church,  and  is 
ornamented  with  several  tablets,  con- 
taining the  creed,  the  commandments, 
&c.,  which  neither  harmonize  with  the 
old  structure  nor  with  the  modern 
changes  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
of  Youghal  are  proud  of  their  old 
church,  and  have  reason  to  be  so,  ia 
spite  of  all  their  perverse  efforts  to 
spoil  it. 

"  The  interior  of  the  deserted  choir 
is  now  nearly  filled  with  tombs,  but 
these  are  almost  hidden  in  the  rank  ve- 

fetation  and  tangled  weeds  which  have 
een  allowed  to  spring  up  unheeded  in 
the  neglected  sanctuary.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  part  of  Britain,  pos- 
sessing such  an  architectural  gem  as 
this  choir,  where  it  would  have  been 
permitted  to  remain  in  so  deplorable  a 
condition  as  in  Youghal.  The  to  Aba 
offer  much  to  interest  the  antiquary, 
who,  like  Old  Mortality,  loves  to  re- 
cover the  half-defaced  inscriptions  which 
tell  the  tale  of  by-gone  days.  There 
are  many  such  around  this  ruined  choir. 
Let  us  rescue  a  few  from  oblivion.  Her» 
is  the  altar-tomb  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir.  There  is  little  to  mark  the 
occupant — ^his  name  alone — Hie  jaeet 
Thomas  Fleming — 

**  That,  only  that,  to  linglc  ont  the  q>ot. 
By  that  remembered,  or  by  that  fbrgoi.** 

No  date,  no  trace  by  which  his  lineage 
might  be  guessed,  or  his  deeds  recallra. 
Another,  with  some  characters  which  I 
could  not  decipher,  bears  a  Runio  in- 
scription ;  the  date  is  tolerably  clear, 
1517;  the  remainder  much  defaced.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  a  mayor 
of  Youghal.  The  one  surmountt^d  by  a 
head  over  the  cross  is  called  Ronayne's 
tomb.  He  was  also  a  mayor  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  There  is  a  large 
monument  to  the  Boyle  family,  dated 
1619.  This  is  in  a  chapel  much  exposed 
to  the  weather.  An  epitaph  to  Sir 
Richard  Villers,  Lord  President  of 
Munster,  who  died  in  1626,  is  quaint 
and  terse — 


*  Munster  may  curtc  tha  time  that  vniera  can 
To  makaua  wont,  by  laarlnf  aiidi  •  bjum 
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Of  aoble  ptftf ,  u  Bont  ctn  imitate 
But  thote  whow  hesrtt  are  married  to  the  State  i 
Bat,  If  they  press  to  rival  him  in  fame, 
Monater  may  blese  the  time  that  Viilen  came." 

"  The  churchyard  of  Youghal  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  burying-grounds 
in  the  three  kin^^doms.  It  occupies  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  rising  gradually  from  the 
church  to  the  old  town  wall,  which  is 
here  in  tolerable  repair,  and  it  is  judi- 
ciously planted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Some  years  ago,  walks  were  cut  through 
the  ground,  and  flights  of  steps  erected 

to  facilitate  some  steep  ascents 

The  view  of  the  river,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  from 
the  terrace  laid  out  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  churchyard,  is  very  extensive ;  the 
broad  part  of  the  riverhas  all  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  lake  inclosed  by  hills,  and  sug- 
gests strongly  the  idea  of  a  time  when 
It  found  its  way  to  the  sea  by  a  course 
different  from  the  harbour  of  Youghal." 

And  noW|  most  sweet  companion, 
art  willing  to  entrust  thyself  to  us,  on 
this  bright,  autumnal  morning,  for  the 
ascent  of  the  river  ?  Come  with  us, 
and  pleasant  it  will  be,  as  we  speed 
along,  to  turn  over  together  the  pages 
of  the  hand-book,  look  upon  its  well- 
drawn  illustrations,  and  compare  them 
face  to  face  with  the  honest  original, 
and  learn^  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  each  crumbling  abbey  or  castle,  ere 
they  fade  away  behind  us  in  the  sha- 
dowy distance.  Familiar  to  us  for 
many  a  long  day  has  been  each  wind- 
ing of  the  Blackwater,  even  from  its 
far-away  source  to  the  sea ;  aud  will- 
ingly shall  we  enact  the  "  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,"  if  promised  the 
recompense  of  your  society  for  so 
doing.  Seel — the  tiny  passage-boat 
is  blowing  off  her  steam,  and  the  fore- 
castle bell  is  clanging  fiercely,  and  the 
man  of  business  on  board  beckons  with 
most  eloquent  warning  to  quicken  our 
steps  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
that  we  are  treading  the  deck  of  the 
Stew,  the  connecting  plank  falls  of,  the 
paddles  revolve,  and  the  little  vessel 
shooting  rapidly  ahead,  leaves  behind 
her  a  broad  wake  of  tormented  water. 
All  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  we 
are  in  motion.  At  a  short  distance 
above  the  town,  where  the  tideway 
narrows  somewhat,  yet  is  still  an 
English  mile  from  shore  to  shore,  you 
perceive  a  bridge  of  wood  thrown 
across  the  river.  This  structure  was 
erected  in  1828,  from  a  design  by  the 
Iftte  Mr,  Nimmo,  at  a  coit  of  ^30,000« 


raised  by  shares,  and  has  proved,  we 
believe,  a  fruitless  speculation.  On 
emerging  from  its  portcullis,  our  ves- 
sel's prow  being  now  due  north,  a  pre- 
cipitous hill  abuts  the  water  on  the 
left  hand  and,  on  its  summit — you 
can  see  them  distinctly  now  in  that 
warm  glint  of  sunshine — are  the  ruins 
of  Rhincrew  Abbey,  once  a  preceptory 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  suppres- 
sed along  with  their  other  houses,  in 
1304.  As  a  military  position  it  was  well 
chosen,  and  must  have  been  deemed 
of  importance,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  extensive  works,  and  the  evident 
care  bestowed  on  their  construction. 
The  order  flourished  in  Ireland  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but  their  rich  establishments 
were  too  tempting  a  prey  for  royal 
cupidity,  and  King  Edward  I.  at  last 
grasped  their  fine  endowments  in  the 
above-named  year.  Nor  was  suffi- 
cient pretext  wanting ;  for  if  we  credit 
contemporaneous  authority,  the  rapa- 
city, violence,  and  cruelty  of  the  Tem- 
plars almost  justified  the  severe  mea- 
sures employed  for  their  extermination. 
Their  "beauseant"  banner  was  tar- 
nished by  every  crime  which  the  human 
heart,  inventive  as  it  is  of  wickedness, 
can  first  suggest,  then  pursue,  and 
finally  palliate.  The  pauperes  commu 
liiones  Christi  et  templi  Solomonis,  as 
they  loved  hypocritically  to  designate 
themselves,  grew  at  last  into  a  confe- 
deracy powerful  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  tremendous  from  a  lawless 
and  vindictive  spirit  that  laughed  at  all 
authority,  whether  human  or  divine. 
The  whole  order  was  finally  extin- 
guished in  1311,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  and 
the  revenues  were  bestowed  on  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  or  of  St.  John. 
Let  us  have  the  guide-book's  account 
of  them,  in  connection  with  their 
ruined  house  before  us : — 

**  We  have  very  scanty  materials  for 
the  history  of  the  knights  templars  that 
settled  in  Ireland ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  preceptory  at  Rhin- 
crew was  very  richly  endowed,  for 
castles  belonging  to  its  agents  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  which  were  erected  both 
to  protect  their  vassals  and  to  enforce 
due  payment  of  rent  and  feudal  ser- 
vice. Some  old  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rhincrew  averred  that  there 
were  formerly  some  statues  among  these 
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tniot,  ood  tbey  (ktoribed  them  as  re- 
presenting the  well-known  costume  of 
the  Templars— the  open  )ielmet,  cross- 
handled  sword,  and  crossed  legs,  which 
intimated  service  in  Palestine.  Thej 
attributed  their  destruction  to  the  icono- 
clast fury  of  .Cromwell's  followers,  and 
the  Puritans  who  succeeded  them ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  peasauts  themselves 
have  lent  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
Higher  up  the  little  stream,  which  runs 
into  the  Blackwater  below  Rhincrew, 
stands  the  baronial  castle  of  Kilnatoora, 
which  until  lately  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  a  Norman  fortified 
residence  in  Ireland.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  demolished  a  great  part 
of  the  upper  story  and  a  beautiful  stone 
window,  to  get  materials  to  build  an 
addition  to  his  house,  and  only  desisted 
when  he  found  that,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  the  cement,  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  him  to  obtain  stones  from 
a  neighbouring  quarry.  Within  an  hour 
of  our  having  heard  this  account  from 
one  of  the  persons  who  had  actually 
taken  part  in  this  barbarous  demolition, 
we  met  another  peasant,  who  ascribed 
tbe  breach  to  Cromwell's  cannon,  and 
who  was  quite  indignant  when  he  found 
that  we  were  in  possession  of  what  he 
did  not  deny  to  be  the  real  state  of  the 
case. 

"On  the  abolition  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  it  had  been  stipulated  that 
their  preceptories,  commanderies,  and 
estates  should  be  transferred  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or, 
as  they  were  aftewards  called,  the  Hos- 

Sitallers.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
iscover  whether  any  part  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  Rhincrew  were  assigned  to 
this,  tne  rival  order  of  its  original  pos- 
sessor, for  we  have  found  no  traces  of 
the  Hospitallers  in  the  south  of  Ireland ; 
the  priory  of  St.  John,  in  Waterford, 
which  has  indeed  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a  foundation  of  their  order, 
was  really  a  monastery  of  Benedictines. 
In  the  Maltese  records,  'however,  we 
find  Irish  knights  holding  high  rank, 
and  entries  of  money  received  from 
estates  belonging  to  the  order  in  Ire* 
land;  and  there  is  also  evidence  to 
show  that  the  lands  of  Rhincrew  were 
not  seized  by  the  crown  previous  to  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
after  which  they  were  granted  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh. 

"  There  is  a  tradition  that  spacious 
apartments,  now  choked  with  rubbish, 
were  excavated  by  the  knights  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  preceptory  stands, 
and  that  thence  subterranean  passages 
led  to  secret  sally-ports,  at  different 
parts  of  the  river.  The  ruins  were  too 
dilapidated  to  admit  of  snch  researches 


as  would  test  the  truth  of  this  tale,  and 
we  fear  that  there  is  not  enough  of  anti- 
quarian enterprise  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  stimulate  to  so  toil- 
some and  expensive  an  investigation. 
On  the  hill  between  Rhincrew  and 
Tern  pie- Michael  there  are  traces  of  some 
field-entrenchments  of  considerable  ex- 
tent ;  but  tradition  and  history  are  silent 
as  to  their  nature  or  object." 

Temple- Michael,  which  is  now 
fronting  us,  was  a  strong  outpost 
belonging  to  the  same  ambitious  bro- 
therhood ;  the  second  portion  of  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  allusions 
of  Scripture  to  the  war  in  heaven, 
and  the  great  leader  of  the  angelic 
armies  was  the  chosen  patron  of  the 
militant  heroes  of  earth.  Of  a  square 
embattled  tower,  the  mere  shell  re- 
mains ;  two  of  the  walls  are  standing, 
but  they  promise,  before  long,  to 
topple  headlong,  and  the  work  of  ruin 
will  then  be  completed.  Thb  castle 
of  the  Templars  is  divided  b^  a  narrow 
inlet  from  Molana,  once  an  island,  but 
now  united  to  the  mainland,  where 
a  monastery  was  founded  in  501, 
by  St.  Fachnan,  called  hence  Mo- 
lanfides.  In  one  of  the  cloisters 
is  a  modern  statue  of  the  saint, 
which  represents  him  in  the  flowing 
robes  of  his  order.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Molana  Abbey  lie  the  bones  of 
Raymond  le  Gros,  the  noblest  of  the 
band  of  adventurers  who  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Ireland.  An  arched 
window,  in  part  filled  up,  contains  his 
tomb,  with  his  name,  and  1186,  tbe 
year  of  his  death,  inscribed  ;  tbe 
sepulchre  is  surmounted  by  a  funeral 
urn,  but  this  latter  does  not  seem  of 
coeval  date.  The  abbey  and  its  grounds 
now  form  a  portion  of  the  demesne  of 
Ballinatra,  the  seat  of  Richard  Smith, 
Esq.,  brother-in-law  to  the  Prince  of 
Capua. 

Some  of  the  scenery  around  Ballina- 
tra is  not  excelled  by  any  in  Wicklow, 
to  which  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
in  the  shapes  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  luxuriant  woods  clothing  their 
sides.  One  sequestered  little  dale,  in 
particular,  called  Glendyne,  deserves 
a  visit ;  and  here  is  a  legend  almost  as 
romantic  as  tbe  place  itself : — 

•*  In  the  valley  of  Glendyne,  a  rocky 
basin,  not  so  perfect  now  as  it  was  some 
years  as'o,  b  kept  constantly  (mi  by  a 
stream  falling  from  a  cliff  above,  the 
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rippiD^   over   the 
Tradition  states 


•aperflaoas  water  drip 
sides  of  the  basin. 
that  there  were  sorcerers  who  could 
raise  the  shadows  of  futurity  on  the 
surface  of  this  fluid  mirror ;  and  it  re- 
quired but  little  exertion  of  the  credu- 
lous imagination  to  give  form  and  pres- 
sure to  the  varying  shades  which  indis- 
tinctly appear  on  its  dark  waters.  Simi- 
lar legends  are  found  attached  to  these 
natural  rock  basins  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, confirming  Warburton's  assertion, 
that  hydromancy  is  one  of  the  most 
widely- spread  forms  of  divination.  He 
thinks,  from  the  name  of  the  place 
-where  the  witch  resided  who  invoked 
Samuel — *  Endor,*  t.  e.  *  perpetual  foun- 
tain'— that  she  had  intended  to  consult 
the  shadows  on  one  of  those  natural 
mirrors  ;  and  that  this  will  explain  her 
astonishment,  when  a  spirit  appeared 
instead  of  a  shade.  An  old  man  in 
Glendyne  had  some  faint  recollection  of 
a  tradition,  which  described  a  fair  lady 
going  to  discover  in  the  rocky  basin  the 
fate  of  her  lover,  who  had  enlisted  in  the 
Lish  brigade ;  she  beheld  him  falling  in 
battle,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  broKen 
heart.  On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  intel- 
ligence arrived  of  her  lover  having  fallen 
in  some  skirmish,  nearly  at  the  time 
when  she  beheld  the  fatal  vision." 

A  mile  or  two  higher  np  the  river, 
we  come  to  Strancally  Castle,  one  of 
the  chief  fortresses  of  the  ori^nal  lords 
of  the  soil,  the  Earls  of  Desmond ; 
knd  a  little  way  further,  to  its  new 
compeer,  which  usurps  its  name,  the 
seat  of  John  Keily,  Esq.  Strancally 
of  the  Desmonds  is  seated  on  a  bold 
cliff,  overhanging  the  river,  here  par- 
ticularly deep.  The  massive  rock 
forming  its  foundation  exhibits  a  tun- 
nel, evidently  of  artificial  formation ; 
art,  at  least,  was  employed  to  carry 
out  in  it  the  attempt  of  nature.  This 
is  called  the  Murdering  Hole;  and, 
in  explanation,  you  are  told  that  the 
lord  of  the  castle  was  wont  at  times  to 
make  his  guests — very  naturally  we 


say — of  the  rich  and  powerful  who 
dwelt  around  him ;  nay  1  he  was  even 
so  forgiving  and  merciful,  that  he 
would  reconcile  himself  to  his  most 
hated  foe,  provided  that  foe,  now  a 
friend,  would  come  home  and  sup  with 
him.  But  when  the  hearts  of  his 
guests  were  now  made  merry  with 
wine,  when  every  wrinkle  was  smoothed, 
and  every  eye  beamed  with  smiles, 
when  the  cares  of  this  naughty  world 
were  all  very  cordially  eschewed,  and, 
for  a  wonder,  obeyed  the  dismissing 
command ;  then  the  earl's  trained 
band  were  silently  admitted.  A  few 
rapid  cuts  and  blows — each  thrust 
letting  out  a  life — a  brief  struggle — 
two  or  three  convulsive  groans — and 
the  inimitable  host  had  terminated  his 
banquet,  for  none  were  left  him  to 
entertain — while,  as  a  finale,  the 
corses,  with  weights  attached,  were 
lowered  into  the  river  by  this  secret 
communication.  His  guests*  broad 
acres  were  added  to  his  own ;  and  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world  had  the  happy 
man  now  to  harm  him,  until  his  mis- 
chances should  raise  up  some  more, 
to  be  used  in  the  very  same  wav. 
Strancally  was  taken  by  assault,  m 
1579,  by  the  English  forces,  under 
the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  was  forth- 
with blown  up  with  gunpowder :  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  are  still  visible 
in  the  riveiv  wails  and  masses  of  ma- 
sonry tossed  about  in  wild  confusion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  we  made  some 
allusion  to  these  events  ;*  and  ex- 
pressed our  belief  that  the  writer  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  described  them  in 
his  allegorical  story  of  the  cruelties  of 
PoUente,  and  his  subjugation  by  the 
good  knight.  Sir  Artegall.  Let  the 
reader  keep  in  mind  what  we  have 
said  above,  while  perusing  these  brief 
passages  in  Spenser  ;  and  we  shall 
answer  for  his  judgment : — 


'  His  name  is  hight  Pollente,  rightly  so, 
For  that  he  is  so  puissant  and  strong. 
That  with  his  powre  he  all  doth  overgo, 
And  makes  them  subiect  to  his  mighty  wrong ; 
And  some  by  sleight  he  eke  doth  underfong : 
For,  on  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight, 
Which  is  but  narrow,  but  exceeding  long ; 
And  in  the  same  are  many  trap-fals  pight. 
Through  which  the  rider  downe  doth  fall,  through  oversight. 


•  Vol.  XXII.  p.  544.     November,  1848. 
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"  And  underneath  the  san»  a  river  flowes,  ^ 
ThU  is  both  swift  and  dangerous  deepe  withall; 
Into  the  which  whomso  he  OTerthrowes, 
All  destitute  of  help  doth  headlong  fall. 


'*  Then  doth  fae  take  the  spoile  of  them  at  will. 
And  to  his  daughter  brings,  that  dwells  thereby : 
Who  all  that  conies  doth  take,  and  therewith  fill 
The  coffers  of  her  wicked  threasury ; 
AYhich  she  with  wrongs  hath  heaped  up  so  hy. 
That  many  princes  sm  in  wealth  exceedes. 
And  purchast  all  the  countrey  lying  ny. 
With  the  revenue  of  her  plenteous  meedes, 
Her  name  is  Memera,  agreing  with  her  deedes." 

Then>  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  building,  where  these  scenes  were  enacted, 

<*  And,  lastly,  all  that  castle  quite  he  razed. 
Even  from  the  sole  of  his  foundation. 
And  all  the  he  wen  stones  thereof  defaced. 
That  there  mote  be  no  hope  of  reparation. 
Nor  memory  thereof  to  any  nation." 


Dromana,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stuart 
de  Decies,  is  not  less  attractive  from 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  than  from 
the  number  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions. It  is  situated  on  the  opposite  bank 
from  Strancally,  on  the  right  hand  as 
we  approach  the  town  of  Cappoquin. 
The  present  noble  owner,  tnough  a 
peer  of  but  recent  creation,  is  lineally 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Grandi- 
son,  who  had  here  their  residence ; 
and  again  through  them  from  the 
Earls  of  Desmond.  Eleanor,  Coun- 
tess of  Desmond,  and  widow  of  James, 
the  thirteenth  earl,  was  born  here  in 
the  early  part  of  Edward  the  Fourth's 
reign.  She  lived  to  witness  the  ruin  of 
her  princely  house,  by  the  attainder 
passed  in  1586:  when  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  old,  made  her  appear- 
ance at.  the  English  court,  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  her  jointure,  and 
we  believe  it  was  immediately  ordered. 
The  cherry  was  first  domesticated  in 
this  country,  at  Dromana,  having  been 
brought  from  the  Canary  Isles,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  and  the  coun- 
tess' death  is  attributed  to  have  at  last 
taken  place,  in  consequence  of  a  fall 


from  a  high  branch  of  a  favourite 
cherry  tree,  into  which  she  bad  climbed 
to  get  at  the  fruit.  A  furious  battle 
was  fought  at  AfFane,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, in  February,  1564,  between 
the  retainers  of  the  rival  Earls  of 
Ormond  and  Desmond.  The  latter 
had  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  his 
men  killed,  and  was  himself  taken 
prisoner.  When  the  victors  were 
bearing  him  from  the  field,  their  leader 
rode  up  to  satisfy  his  malignant  gaze, 
and  taunted  the  captive  with  the  in- 
quiry, **  Where  is  now  the  great  Earl 
of  Desmond  ?"  "  Where  ?"  was  the 
fierce  reply  of  the  wounded  chief,  as 
with  pain  he  lifted  himself  upon  hb 
elbow — •*  where,  but  in  bis  proper  place, 
still  on  the  necks  of  the  Butlers  ?"  It 
is  pleasant  to  add,  that  through  the 
intervention  of  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  government,  a 
reconciliation  took  place,  though  at 
first  of  so  uncertain  a  nature,  that  an 
aperture  was  made  in  the  oak  door  of 
St.  Patrick's  chapter-house,  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  rivals 
to  shake  bands,  without  the  hazard  of 
either  being  poignarded  by  the  other. 
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Two  more  volumes  of  the  mysterious 
contents  of  one  of  the  **  wainscot  chests 
or  hoxes  in  the  library  at  Strawberry 
Hill*'*  described  with  such  minuteness 
in  the  will  of  Horace  Walpole : — 

"  I  desire,"  says  the  testator,  "  that 
as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  my  executor  and 
executrix  will  cord  up  strongly  and  seal 
the  larger  box,  marked  A,  and  deliver  it 
to  the  Honourable  Hugh  Conway  Sey- 
mour, to  be  kept  by  him  unopened  and 
unsealed  [scalea  ?]  till  the  elaest  son  of 
Lady  Waldegrave,  or  whichever  of  her 
sons,  being  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  shall 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  when 
the  said  chest,  with  whatever  it  con- 
tains, shall  be  delivered  to  him  as  his 

own The  key  of  the  said 

chest  is  in  one  of  the  cupboards  of  the 
green  closet,  within  the  blue  breakfast- 
room  at  Strawberry  Hill ;  and  that  key 
I  desire  may  be  delivered  to  Laura, 
Lady  Waldegrave,  to  be  kept  by  her 
till  her  son  receives  the  chest.  * 

In  compliance  with  the  supposed 
wish  of  the  author*  when  the  destined 
time  came,  two  volumes  of  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second,"  which  formed 
part  of  the  contents  of  this  strong  box, 
were  pnblbhed  by  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land; and  early  in  the  present  year, 
the  two  first  volumes  of  the  publica- 
tion by  Sir  Denis  le  Marchant,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  which  are  before 
us. 

Walpole  was  favourably  circum- 
stanced for  cbservation,  and  details 
pleasantly  enough  the  intrigues  and 
cabals  for  power,  in  which  he  himself 
was  in  an  humble  degree  an  actor.  It 
has  been  said  by  Lord  Byron,  that 
Walpole's  literary  talents  are  under- 
valued from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  *'a  gentleman  " — the  word  being 
used  by  him  in  an  offensive  acceptation, 
fortunately  becoming  each  day  less  in- 
telligible, which  would  confine  its 
meaning  to  the  accident  of  birth.  Wal- 
pole's works  of  fiction  are  disregarded, 
not  because  of  his  rank,  but  because 


they  are  little  worth  reading  ;  and  his 
historical  works  are  read,  not  because 
of  their  merit — for  they  have  little — 
but  because  his  position  gave  him  op- 
portunities of  observation  which  were 
not  neglected.  The  war  of  caste, 
which  is  every  now  and  then  assumed 
to  exist  in  literature,  appears  to  us 
altogether  imaginary.  Works  of  any 
such  merit  as  to  ^j.  attention,  are  read 
by  the  public  with  little  concern  whe- 
ther they  are  produced  by  peers  or 
peasants ;  and  if  there  be  a  difference 
in  the  chances  of  their  beins  read,  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  peer.  In  Walpole's 
time  some  such  war  did  exist.  Is  there 
a  man  of  any  rank  in  our  day  who 
could  think  in  the  feeling  in  which  the 
following  passage  is  written?  It  is 
WaIpole*s  account  of  Burke's  first  ap- 
pearance : — 

'*  There  appeared  in  this  debate  a  new 
speaker,  whose  fame  for  eloquence  soon 
rose  above  the  ordinary  pitch.  His 
name  was  Edmund  Burke,  an  Irishman, 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and  actually 
married  to  one  of  that  persuasion.  He 
had  been  known  to  the  public  for  a  few 
years  by  his  *  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,'  and  other  ingenious  works ; 
but  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  had 
kept  him  down,  and  his  best  revenue  had 
arisen  from  writing  for  booksellers. 
Lord  Rockingham,  on  being  raised  to 
the  head  of  the  Treasury,  had  taken 
Burke  as  his  private  secretary,  as  Mr. 
Conway  had  bis  cousin  William.  Ed- 
mund immediately  proved  a  bitter 
scourge  to  George  Grenville,  whose 
tedious  harangues  he  ridiculed  with  infi- 
nite wit,  and  answered  with  equal  argu- 
ment. Grenville  himself  was  not  more 
copious  ;  but  with  unexhausted  fertility, 
Burke  had  an  imagination  that  poured 
out  new  ideas,  metaphors,  and  allusions, 
which  came  forth  ready  dressed  in  the 
most  ornamental,  and  yet  the  most  cor- 
rect language.  In  truth,  he  was  so  fond 
of  flowers,  tliat  be  snatched  them  if  they 

S resented  themselves  even  from  Ovid's 
letamorphoses.  His  wit,  thoueh  pro- 
pared,  seldom  failed  him  ;  his  iudgment 
often.  Aiming  always  at  the  brilliant,  and 


*  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third,  by  Horace  Walpole,  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orlord.  Now  first  published  from  the  original 
MSS.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Sir  D.  Le  Marchant,  Bart.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
London:  1845. 
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rarely  concise,  it  appeared  that  be  felt 
uothing  really  but  the  lust  of  applause. 
His  knowledge  was  infinite,  but  vanity 
had  the  only  key  to  it ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  he  aspired  highly,  he  seemed  con- 
tent when  he  had  satisfied  the  glory  of 
the  day,  whatever  proved  the  event  of 
the  debate.  This  kind  of  eloquence  con- 
tented himself,  and  often  his  party ;  but 
the  house  grew  weary  at  length  of  so 
many  essays.  Having  come  too  late 
into  public  life,  and  bemg  too  conceited 
to  study  men  whom  he  thought  his  infe- 
riors in  ability,  he  proved  a  very  indif- 
ferent politician— the  case  of  many  men 
I  have  known,  who  have  dealt  too  much 
in  books  or  a  profession;  .they  apply 
their  knowledge  to  objects  to  which  it 
does  not  belong,  and  think  it  as  easy  to 
govern  men  when  they  rise  above  them, 
as  they  found,  when  themselves  were 
lower,  and  we  their  superiors,  by  flat- 
tery. It  is,  perhaps,  more  expedient  for 
a  man  of  mean  birth  to  be  humble  after 
hb  exaltation  than  before.  Insolence  is 
more  easily  tolerated  in  an  inferior,  than 
in  an  inferior  mounted  above  his  supe- 


The  feelings  which  Walpole  betrays 
in  this  passage  seem  to  have  been  the 
influencing  principles  of  his  life,  and  to 
have  been  shared  with  thousands.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  a  single  page  of 
the  history  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
not  to  feel  that  society  has  in  late  years 
made  almost  incredible  advances.  The 
trignes  for  place  which  are  here  re- 
corded— the  diplomacy,  every  sentence 
of  the  language  of  which  seemed  an 
exercise  of  dishonest  skill — the  pitiful 
.  shuffling — the  daring  bravado — and, 
where  nothing  else  would  do,  the  bold, 
unblushing  lie — all  these  things  have 
past  away ;  and  political  honesty  is  a 
word  not  absolutely  without  meaning. 
In  Walpole's  times,  whenever  he  did 
not  understand  a  man — when  the  mo- 
tives on  which  a  man  acted  were  not  in- 
telligible on  any  of  his  narrow  views — 
he  had  the  ready  solution,  the  man  was 
mad,  or  a  Methodist,  and  straightway 
came  a  cloud  of  anecdotes  to  establish 
insanity  in  the  form  of  devotion  or 
some  other. 

The  volumes  before  us  open  with 
the  year  1767>  and  with  an  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain. 
The  measure  is  said  to  have  been  so 
wholly  unexpected  by  them,  that  they 
were  made  prisoners  in  their  convents 
throughout  the  kingdom,  without  hav- 
ing the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  in- 
tended.    If  this  be  indeed  so,  it  goes 


far  to  acquit  them  of  the  talent  for 
intrigue  with  which  they  are  charged. 
It  is  indeed  strange,  that  a  design 
such  as  that  of  their  entire  removal, 
could  have  existed  for  any  time 
without  being  suspected  by  them*' 
selves,  or  communicated  to  them  bj 
some  devotee  in  so  pioos  a  country  as 
Spain. 

"That  fabric  of  human  policy  and* 
wickedness  fell  to  the  ground  in  an  in- 
stant. Not  a  murmur  was  heard  against 
the  rigour  of  the  sentence,  though  thej 
were  conducted  to  the  sea-coast  like 
exiled  malefactors,  thrust  into  ships, 
and  sent  like  cargoes  of  damaged  goods 
to  their  proprietor,  the  pope.' 

The  pope  did  not  receive  them,  on 
account  of  the  expense  attending  their 
support ;  and  they  were  at  last  de- 
spatched to  Corsica,  and  given  a  franc 
a  day  to  live  on.  Walpole  was  given 
an  account  of  the  causes  that  led  to 
this,  by  M.  Mello,  the  Portuguese  mi- 
nister in  England,  and  attributes  the 
bold  step  of  thus  getting  rid  of  them, 
to  the  genius  of  (5)unt  D'Ocyras,  the 
prime  minister  of  Portugal.  D'Ocyras 
found  the  Portuguese  settlements  that 
bordered  on  the  French  extremely 
neglected.  The  queen- regent  of  Spain 
had  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  lands, 
ceding  to  Portugal  part  of  the  Jesuits' 
territory  of  Paraguay,  and  intending 
to  involve  the  court  of  Lisbon  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Jesuits. 

"The  Jesuits  refused  the  exchange, 
and  imputing  the  machination  to  D'Ocy- 
ras, endeavoured  to  excite  the  confes- 
sors of  both  kings  and  queens  to  attempt 
the  ruin  of  that  minister.'* 

This  drew  on  them  D'Ocyras's  re- 
sentment, and  their  own  ruin. 

Such  b  Walpole's  account  of  the 
matter,  and  if  not  accurate,  is  not  ab- 
solutely irreconcilable  with  the  true 
account  given  by  Muriel  in  his  sup- 
plementary chapter  to  the  French 
translation  of  Coxe's  History  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons.  The  exchange  of 
lands  to  which  Walpole  refers  was  re- 
sisted for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
Indian  militia  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from 
Portugal  in  1759,  and  was  not  without 
influence  on  their  fate  through  Europe. 
In  1764  they  were  driven  from  France, 
The  real  author  of  the  measure  as- 
cribed to  D'Ocyras,  by  Walpole,  was 
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Don  Pedro  D'Aranda,  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castile.  His  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country  were 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
order.  Their  contriving  to  be  em- 
ployed in  all  the  departments  of  the 
state  identified  them  in  the  opinion  of 
(he  people  with  all  the  abuses  of  an 
ill-governed  country.  D'Aranda  suc- 
ceeded in  quelling  a  fierce  insurrection, 
which  for  some  hours  had  placed  the 
royal  family  and  the  capital  at  the 
mercy  of  the  mob ;  and  when  the 
danger  was  over,  he  arraigned  the 
Jesuits  as  the  instigators  of  the  tumult. 
He  obtained  the  royal  edict  for  their 
expulsion  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  ob- 
tained, than  it  appeared  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  already  made  to  have 
it  carried  into  instant  execution.* 

The  period  of  English  history  with 
which  these  volumes  commence  was 
one  of  considerable  importance — im- 
portance not  felt  as  it  ought  by  Wal- 
pole,  with  whom  every  thing  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  struggle  for  power  between 
individuals  and  representatives  of 
family  interests,  than  as  involving 
principles,  best  discussed  when  all 
such  interests  are  forgotten.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Rockingham 
had  been  broken  up  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1766,  after  a  reign  of  one  year 
and  twenty  days.  They  fell,  and  de- 
served to  fall,  being  united  by  no 
principle.  The  individuals  composing 
that  ministry  were  respectable,  but  on 
the  most  important  points  they  differed 
with  each  other.  Burke  spoke  <'of 
the  distractions  of  the  British  empire 
having  been  composed  by  the  repeal  of 
the  American  stamp  act."  It  is  hard 
to  i^^e  with  him  in  this  as  a  matter 
of  fact ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
mischief,  and  little  but  mischief,  could 
have  arisen  from  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Rockingham  administration,  who 
-at  the  same  moment  repealed  the  stamp 
act  and  asserted  the  right  of  arbitrary 
taxation  of  English  colonies  as  existing 
an  the  British  parliament.  Their  con- 
duct on  the  American  question  was 
■indecisive,  and  seemed  almost  to  have 
been  governed  by  accident.     Nugent 


(afterwards  Lord  Clare)  insisted  that 
the  honour  of  England  was  pledged 
to  support  the  stamp  act,  while  Gene- 
ral Conway  expressed  his  entire  agree- 
ment  with  the  views  urged  by  Pitt. 
The  course  suggested  by  Pitt,  and 
supported  by  his  most  powerful  elo- 
quence, seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
only  safe  one.  He  insisted  on  the 
mother  country's  unlimited  power  of 
legislation  over  her  colonies,  but  he 
denied  that  taxation  was  any  part  of 
legislative  power. 

"  The  taxes  are,"  said  he,  "  a  volun- 
tary gift,  and  grant  of  the  Commons 
alone.  If  taxation  be  a  part  of  simple 
legislation,  the  peers  have  rights  in  tax- 
ation as  well  as  yourselves — rights 
which  they  will  claim — which  they  will 
exercise,  whenever  the  principle  can  be 
supported  by  power.  There  is  an  idea 
in  some,  that  the  colonies  are  virtually 
represented  in  the  house.  I  would  fain 
know  by  whom  an  American  knight  is 
represented  here.  Is  he  represented  by 
a  knisht  of  the  shire  in  any  county  in 
this  kingdom? — or  will  you  tell  him 
that  he  is  represented  by  any  represen- 
tative of  a  borough — of  a  borough 
which,  perhaps,  its  own  representatives 
never  saw  ?  This  is  what  is  called  the 
rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It  can- 
not continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not 
drop,  it  must  be  amputated.  The  idea  of 
a  virtual  representation  of  America  in 
this  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that 
ever  entered  the  head  of  any  man.  It 
does  not  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 
.  .  .  .  I  rejoice  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so 
dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty,  as  vo- 
luntarily to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would 
have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  all  the  rest.*' 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  course 
which  might  have  been  adopted  could 
have  much  longer  enabled  us  to  retain 
America  ;  but  it  seems  not  possible  to 
have  imagined  any,  less  likely  to  be 
of  use,  than  that  which  was  adopted. 
To  have  distinctly  repudiated  the 
principle  of  the  stamp  act,  when  re- 
pealing it,  would  have  been  undoubt- 
edly a  more  becoming  course  than  the 
strange  one  of  asserting  the  rights 


*  "  The  most  minute  arrangements  had  been  made  throus^hout  Spain  for  its  imme- 
diate execution  by  Camj^omanes,  then  a  young  man,  and  lately  apoointed  to  the 
ministry  ;  and  the  skill  with  which  this  was  accomplished  is  still  citea  by  the  native 
historianB  as  the  masterpiece  of  that  statesman,  high  as  his  reputation  deservedly 
stands  as  an  economist,  a  writer,  and  a  minister." — Sir  D.  Le  Marchant, 
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and  admitting  the  want  of  power  to 
enforce  it.  Before  passing  these  con- 
tradictory measures,  witnesses  were 
examined,  and,  among  others,  Frank- 
lin, who  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
colonists  would  he  satisfied  with  the 
repeal,  even  though  accompanied  with 
an  act  declaring  the  right  of  parlia- 
ment to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure.  A 
Whig  ministry,  every  member  of 
which  entertained  opposed  views — 
disliked  and  distrusted  by  the  king, 
whose  personal' feelings  were  mixed 
up  with  the  American  question  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  make  him  resent 
any  concession, — ill  seconded  even  by 
the  usual  adherents  of  ministry,  as 
several  of  the  offices  were  occupied  by 
the  remains  of  Lord  Bute's  party, 
who  defied  every  effort  to  dislodge 
them, — and  assailed  by  the  thunder  of 
Pitt's  indignant  eloquence,  could  not 
long  stand.  They  were  destined  to 
fall  by  internal  treason,  or  what  can 
be  scarcely  distinguished  from  such. 
Lord  Northington,  who  held  the  great 
6ea1>  had  differed  with  his  colleagues 
on  several  occasions,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  communicated  to  them 
his  intention  of  releasing  himself  from 
office,  or  his  conviction  of  their  ina- 
bility to  carry  on  the  business  of  go- 
vernment. Early  in  1766,  it  would 
appear,  from  Lord  Henley's  Memoir, 
that  his  health  was  much  impaired, 
and  that  he  desired  an  '<  honourable 
and  quiet  retreat."  "  To  obtain  this, 
he  determined  to  break  up  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  he  formed  a  part, 
and  to  accept  a  subordinate,  but  less 
laborious  situation,  among  their  suc- 
cessors." On  the  5th  of  July,  he  in- 
formed the  king  that  the  ministry 
could  not  retain  their  situation,  de- 
clined attending  any  more  cabinet 
meetings,  and  recommended  his  ma- 
jesty to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt.  Lord 
Northington,  on  the  7th  of  July,  for- 
warded a  note  from  the  king  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  in  a  postscript  to  the  letter 
enclosing  this  note  says—''  I  have  not 
uttered  a  word  of  this  business  but  to 
Lord  Camden."* 


The  formation  of  the  Chatham  ad- 
ministration disappointed  all  who  were 
concerned  in  it>  except,  perhaps.  Lord 
Northington,  who,  in  the  new  arrange- 
ments, was  lord  president.  The  kmg 
intended  that  most  of  the  existing 
ministry  should  remain  in.  This  was 
found  unmanageable,  from  the  differ- 
ences between  Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham)^ 
and  Lord  Temple.  Charles  Towns- 
bend,  an  important  figure  in  the  drama 
about  to  commence,  had  been  paymas- 
ter-general, and  was  now  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  The  g^eat 
difference  of  income  between  the  office 
which  he  held  and  that  which  was 
offered  him,  made  the  negociation  with 
him  of  some  difficulty,!  and  his  delays 
and  indecision  seem  to  have  lost  the 
ministry  the  important  aid  of  Dowdes- 
well.  A  letter  of  Dowdeswell  to  his 
wife,  written  on  the  day  the  Rock- 
ingham went  down,  augured  too  truly 
the  fate  of  the  Chatham  adventure  :— 

"  Lord    Dartmouth   has    resigned* 

Stanley  goes  to  Petersburg 

Politicians  at  court  conclude,  that  Pitt 
being  made  a  peer,  means  to  say  he  has 
formed  a  ministry,  and  they  may  now 
shift  for  themselves.  Fine  discordant 
elements.  On  my  conscience,  if  they 
offer  me,  I  shall  doubt  the  prudence  of 
accepting,  where  the  administration  is 
so  little  likely  to  be  lasting." 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  Sir  William  Mere- 
dith, and  Admiral  Keppel  resigned 
their  places  at  the  admiralty,  and  the 
Diike  of  Portland  and  other  Lords 
withdrew  their  support.^ 

There  was  a  failure  of  the  harvest 
this  year ;  there  was  an  actual  scar- 
city of  grain,  and  the  popular  feeling 
expressed  itself  in  several  acts  of  vie- 
lence.  The  military  were  called  in, 
and  several  lives  lost.  The  price  of 
grain  was  sud  to  have  risen  in  conse- 
quence of  forestalling  and  monopoly, 
and  proclamations  were  issued  against 
these  very  doubtful  offences.  Another 
proclamation  was  sent  forth,  prohibit- 
ing the  exportation  of  wheat,  and  an 


•  Chatham  Correspondence,  Vol.  IL  p.  435,  and  Sir  Henry  Cavendbh's  Debates. 
Vol.  L  p.  577. 

t  The  paymaster-general's  oflRce  was  worth  £7000  a  year— the  other  £2500. 

See  the  king  s  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Chatham  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  454. 

X  Memoir  of  Dowdeswell,  by  hb  son,— CawnrfwA'*  Debates,  VoC  L,  Anpei^ 
dix,  p.  580.  '^ 
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embargo  laid  on  all  outward-bound 
ships  laden  with  corn. 

November  came,  and  with  it  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  The  urgency 
of  the  occasion  had  led  the  ministry 
to  impose  the  embai^o  without  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  and  they 
now  came  to  ask  an  indemnity  for  the 
officers  who  had  acted  under  the 
orders  of  council.  The  opposition 
was  strong,  and  a  vexatious  amend- 
ment was  moved,  which  proposed  to 
include  in  the  bill  of  indemnities  the 
ministers  who  advised,  as  well  as  the 
officers  who  had  executed  this  stretch 
of  the  prerogative,  which  it  was  in- 
sisted violated  the  first  principles  of 
the  constitution.  Lord  Chatham  was 
confined  to  his  house  by  illness  at  the 
time  the  embargo  was  discussed  in 
council^  but  his  strenuous  advice  was 
for  it ;  and  Lord  Camden,  the  chan- 
cellor, insisted,  in  the  House  of  Lords> 
that  the  prohibition  was  a  due  exer- 
cise of  authority.  "  The  crown,"  said 
he — **  the  sole  executive  power  is  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  the 
state  during  the  recess  of  parliament, 
which  is  at  most  a  forty  days*  tyranny." 
Lords  Mansfield^  Temple,  and  Lyttle- 
ton,  stood  forward  against  this  doc- 
trine. **  Dispensing  with  the  consent 
of  parliament  was  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  bill  of  rights  as  one  of  the 
grievances  under  the  despotism  sought 
to  be  establbhed  by  James  II.  In  no 
tyranny  on  earth  was  any  plea  ever 
used  but  that  of  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple." But  Camden's  thunder  was  that 
which  produced  the  loudest  and  most 
prolonged  echo.  <*  Forty  days'  ty- 
ranny!" How  often  had  the  noble 
lord  been  heard  to  say  that  the  price 
of  one  hour's  liberty  none  could  tell 
but  an  English  jury :  but  forty  days' 
tyranny — of  the  crown — over  the  peo- 
ple—who could  endure  the  thought  ? 

**  My  lords,"  said  one  of  the  speakers, 
**  less  than  forty  days'  tyranny,  such  as 
the  country  has  sometimes  felt,  would, 
I  believe,  bring  your  lordships  together, 
without  a  summons,  from  your  sick- 
bedsy  riding  even  upon  post-horses,  in 
hot  weather,  faster  than  our  great  pa- 
triots themselves,  to  get  a  place  or  a 
pension,  or  both :  yet  establish  a  dis- 
pensing power,  and  you  cannot  be  sure 
of  either  liberty  or  laws  for  forty  mi- 
nutes. The  dispensing  power  is  the 
rock  which  English  history  has  warned 
against  with  such  awful  beacons—an 
Vol.  XXVI.—No.  153. 


attempt  that  lost  two  princes  their 
crowns,  and  one  bis  heau,  and  that  at 
length  expelled  hb  family  out  of  this 
land  of  liberty  to  the  regions  of  ty- 
ranny." 

In  these  difficulties,  Chatham  mado 
an  abortive  attempt  to  attach  the  Bed- 
ford interest  to  his  side ;  and  this  fail- 
ing, he  sought  to  withdraw  from  that 
powerful  family  some  of  their  adhe- 
rents, by  the  gift  of  peerages.  A  more 
unpopular  demonstration  of  weakness 
was  a  sort  of  coalition  with  the  court 
party:  Lord  De  Spencer,  who  had 
been  Lord  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  made  Postmaster;  and 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Lord  Li- 
verpool), who  had  been  Bute's  private 
secretarv*  was  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1766^ 
a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  an  order  made 
for  printing  their  papers,  which  was 
violently  resisted  by  the  directors,  as 
tending  to  expose  confidential  letters. 
The  inquiry  involved  questions  of 
scarcely  less  moment  than  those  which 
the  American  dispute  forced  into  agi- 
tation. The  right  of  the  Company  to 
its  territorial  possessions  was  denied, 
as  not  included  in,  or  in  any  way  deri- 
vable from  its  charter  as  a  trading  cor- 
poration ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inquiry  was  treated  as  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  private  property.  On  this, 
as  on  the  American  question,  the  ar- 
gument, ah  incanDemeTUif  was  urged 
beyond  all  fair  application.  The  Ame- 
ricans can  have  committed  no  offence, 
it  was  argued  in  the  one  case — as, 
though  you  may  put  them  on  their 
trial  for  treason  or  sedition,  you  will 
find  no  juries  to  convict ;  ana  in  the 
same  way  was  the  case  of  the  India 
Company  dealt  with.  The  crown  can 
have  no  rights,  it  was  said,  for  there 
are  no  courts  in  which  such  rights 
could  be  tried ;  the  absence  of  any 
right  was  argued,  from  there  being  no 
known  machinery  of  the  law  applicable 
to  the  occasion.  In  both  cases  the 
practical  answer  is  the  same.  If  laws 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  the  coun- 
try is  compelled  to  new  legislation. 
The  verv  fact  of  there  being  no  legal 
remedy  m  cases  where  the  defect  can- 
not be  supplied  by  the  courts  of  equity^ 
is  an  imperative  reason  for  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  legislature.  An  inquiry 
was  ordered,  and  Walpole  tells  us 
that,  on  the  reassembling  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  following  Spnng, 

••  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  against  them,  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  compromise  or  bargain 
with  the  government;  and,  fearing  that 
Lord  Chatham  would  reject  their  pro- 
posal, had  sent  severally  round  to  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  to  desire  to 
treat.  At  a  council  held  the  evening 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Con- 
way brought  them  all  over  to  his  opi- 
nion for  a  treaty ;  and  he,  with  tne 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Charles  Town- 
shend,  were  commissioned  by  the  rest  to 
negociate.  The  last  was  grown  a  great 
advocate  tor  the  Company,  and  said 
that  now,  on  the  death  of  his  wife's  mo- 
ther, the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  he  himself 
was  become  a  considerable  proprietor 
of  India  stock.  All  the  truth  was,  that 
he  intended  to  be  so ;  the  duchess  had 
not  a  shilling  in  that  fund.  He  had 
acted  with  the  same  lightness  when,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  had 
been  to  open  the  budget  before  the  holi- 
days. He  had  caused  Onslow  to  make 
bis  excuse  on  pretence  of  illness,  and 
then  appeared  there,  walking  about  the 
House.  Two  days  after,  he  did  open  it ; 
but  of  that  more  hereafter,  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  his  proposed  taxes." — Vol, 
JILpp.  12,  13. 

An  agreement  was  at  last  come  to 
between  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  amusingly  interfered 
with  by  the  proprietors.  A  court  of 
proprietors  was  called  to  ratify  the 
terms,  and  they,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  business  for  which  they  had  been 
called,  chose  to  treat  themselves  with 
a  dividend  before  the  Ainds  should  be 
tied  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 
The  directors  had  anticipated  this  dan- 
ger, and  forewarned  ministers  of  it, 
but  were  afraid  to  fcknowledge  to  the 
court  of  proprietors  that  they  had 
made  the  communication.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  indignant  at  what 
was  certainly,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
gross  breach  of  faith.  The  du-ectors 
were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Dyson  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating 
the  making  of  dividends. 

**It  was  on  that  day,  and  on  that 
occasion,  that  Charles  Townshend  dis- 
played in  a  latitude  beyond  belief,  the 


amazing  powers  of  his  capacity,  and 
the  no  less  amazing  incongruities  of  his 
character.  He  had  taken  on  himself, 
early  in  the  day,  the  examination  of  the 
Company's  conduct ;  and  in  a  very  cool 
sensible  speech  on  that  occasion,  and 
with  a  becoming  consciousness  of  his 
own  levity,  had  told  the  House  that  he 
hoped  he  bad  atoned  for  the  inconside- 
ration  of  his  past  life,  by  the  care  he 
had  taken  of  that  business.  He  had 
scarce  uttered  this  speech,  but,  as  if  to 
atone  for  that  (however  false)  atone- 
ment, he  left  the  House  and  went  home 
to  dinner,  not  concerning  himself  with 
Dyson's  motion  that  was  to  follow.  As 
that  motion  was,  however,  of  a  novel 
nature,  it  produced  suspicion,  objection, 
and  difficulties.  Conway  being  pressed, 
and  not  caring  to  be  the  sole  champion 
of  an  invidious  measure,  that  was  In 
reality  not  only  in  Townshend's  pro- 
vince, but  which  he  had  had  a  principal 
hand  in  fVaming,  sent  for  him  back  to 
the  House.  He  returned  about  eight  in 
the  evening,  half  drunk  with  champagne, 
and  more  mtoxicated  with  spirits.  He 
rose  to  speak  without  giving  himself 
time  to  learn,  and  without  caring  what 
had  been  in  agitation,  except  that  the 
motion  had  given  an  alarm.  The  first 
thing  he  did,  was  to  call  God  to  wit- 
ness that  he  had  not  been  consulted  o«i 
the  motion, — a  confession  unplying  that 
he  was  not  consulted  on  a  business  in 
his  own  department ;  and  the  more  mar- 
vellous, as  the  disgrace  of  which  be 
seemed  to  complain  or  boast  of,  was 
absolutely  false.  There  were  sitting 
round  him  twelve  persons  who  had  been 
in  consultation  with  him  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  with  his  assistance  had  drawn 
up  the  motion,  on  his  own  table,  and  who 
were  petrified  at  his  most  unparallded 
effrontery,  and  causeless  want  of  tmUi. 
When  he  sat  down  again,  Conway  asked 
him  softly,  how  he  could  affirm  so  groat 
a  falsehood  ?  He  replied  carelessly,  *  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  say  so ;' 
but  before  he  sat  down,  he  had  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  wit,  parts,  humour, 
knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity,  and  fic- 
tion, heightened  by  all  the  graces  of 
comedy,  the  happiness  of  allusion  and 
quotation,  and  the  buffoonery  of  farce. 
To  the  purpose  of  the  question  ho  said 
not  a  syllable.  It  was  a  descant  on  tb« 
times,  a  picture  of  parties,  of  their 
leaders,  of  their  hopes,  and  defects.  It 
was  an  enconium  and  a  satire  on  him- 
self:  and  while  he  painted  the  preten- 
sions of  birth,  riches,  connections,  fa- 
vour, titles;  while  he  affected  to  praise 
Lord  Rockineham,  and  that  faction,  and 
yet  insinuated  that  nothing  but  parts  like 
nis  own  were  qualified  to  preside ;  and 
while  he  less  covertly  amdgned  the 
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wild  incapacity^f  Lord  Chatham,*  he 
excited  such  marmurs  of  wonder,  admi- 
ration,  applause,  laughter,  pity,  and 
scorn,  that  nothing  was  so  true  as  the 
sentence  with  which  he  concluded,  when 
speaking  of  Government ;  he  said  it  was 
become  what  he  himself  had  often  been 
called — a  weathercock. 

••  Such  was  the  wit,  abundance,  and 
impropriety  of  this  speech,  that  for 
some  days  men  could  talk  or  inquire  of 
nothing  else.  'Did  you  hear  Charles 
Townshend's  champagne  speech?'  was 
the  unirersal  question.  For  myself, 
I  protest  it  was  the  most  singular  plea- 
sure of  the  kind  I  ever  tasted.  The  bac- 
chanalian enthusiasm  of  Pindar  flowed 
in  torrents  less  rapid  and  less  eloquent , 
and  inspires  less  delight,  than  Towns- 
hend's imagery,  which  conveyed  mean- 
ing in  everv  sentence.  It  was  Garrick 
writing  and  acting  extempore  scenes  of 
Congreve.  A  light  circumstance  in- 
creased the  mirth  of  the  audience.  In 
the  fervour  of  speaking,  Townshend 
rubbed  off  the  patch  from  his  eye,  which 
he  had  represented  as  grievously  cut 
three  days  before:  no  mark  was  dis- 
cernible, but  to  the  nearest  spectators 
a  scratch  so  slight,  that  he  might  have 
made,  and  perhaps  had  made  it  himself 
with  a  pin.f  To  me  the  entertainment 
of  the  day  was  complete.  He  went  to 
supper  with  us  at  Mr.  Conway's,  where, 
the  flood  of  his  gaiety  not  being  ex- 


hausted, he  kept  the  table  in  a  roar  till 
two  in  the  momin?,  by  various  sallies 
and  pictures,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
scene  in  which  he  mimicked  inimitably 
his  own  wife,  and  another  great  lady 
with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in  lov©.*^' 
■^VoL  III.  pp.  SS8— 26. 

The  India  affiur  was  finally  settled 
by  a  compromise  with  the  directors ; 
but  the  act  of  the  general  court  of 
proprietors  led  to  important  changes 
in  the  constitation  and  powers  of  the 
company.  The  qualification  to  vote 
was  restricted  to  persons  possessed  of 
a  larger  Quantity  of  stock,  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  itself  was  regu- 
lated. In  argument  the  ministry  un- 
doubtedly had  the  best  of  it4  as  pre- 
viously the  company  had  the  power  of 
declaring  dividends  without  reference 
to  the  actual  state  of  its  funds.  The 
fluctuation  in  India  stock  introduced  a 
spirit  of  gambling  into  the  country, 
which,  when  India  stock  was  at  all 
high,  was  cherished  at  the  expense  of 
other  stocks,  and  what  was  felt  of 
most  moment,  the  dividends  declared 
encroached  on  the  revenue  of  the  late 
territorial  acquisitions  of  the  company, 
and  it  was  far  from  certain  that  there 
might  not  be  actual  loss  from  that 


•  Mr.  Townshend  had  not  many  months  before  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
of  this  great  man,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
MS.  Memoirs.  **  On  the  night  preceding  Lord  Chatham's  first  journey  to  Bath, 
Mr.  Charles  Townshend  was  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
business  was  on  a  general  view  and  statement  of  the  actual  situation  and  interests 
of  the  various  powers  in  Europe.  Lord  Chatham  had  taken  the  lead  in  this  con- 
sideration in  so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration  and  desire  of  us  all 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  forwarding  his  views.  Mr.  Townshend  was  particularly 
astonished,  and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrving  him  in  my  carriage  home,  that 
Lord  Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  inferior  animals  we  were,  and  that  as 
much  as  he  had  seen  of  him  before,  he  did  not  conceive  till  that  night  his  superiority 
to  be  so  very  transcendant." 

t  The  following  more  friendly  account  of  this  singular  scene  is  transcribed  from 
Sir  George  Colebrooke's  Memoirs. 

"  Mr.  Townshend  loved  good  living,  but  had  not  a  strong  stomach.  He  com- 
mitted therefore  frequent  excesses,  considering  his  constitution,  which  would  not 
have  been  intemperance  in  another.  He  was  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  made 
a  speech  in  the  heat  of  wine,  when  that  was  really  not  the  case.  It  was  a  speech 
in  which  he  treated  with  great  levity,  but  with  wonderful  art,  the  characters  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Shelburne,  whom,  though  his  colleagues  in  office,  he 
entertwned  a  sovereign  contempt  for,  and  heartily  wished  to  get  rid  of.  He  had  a 
black  ribbon  over  one  of  his  eyes  that  day,  having  tumbled  out  of  bed  probably  in 
a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  this  added  to  the  impression  made  on  his  auditors  that  he  was 
tipsy,  whereas  it  was  a  speech  he  had  meditated  a  great  while  upon,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  found  utterance  that  day.  I  write  with  certainty,  because 
Sir  George  Younge  and  I  were  the  only  persons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we  had 
but  one  bottle  of  champagne  after  dinner.  General  Conway  having  repeatedly  sent 
messengers  to  press  his  return  to  the  House." 

I  See,  however,  the  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords,  understood  to  be  drawn  up 
by  Burke. 
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territory^  if>  indeed^  it  could  be  at 
all  preserved.  The  bill  was  carried, 
but  with  a  minority  so  strong  as  to 
show  the  weakness  of  ministry.  Of 
the  debates  on  the  India  question  no 
reports  have  been  preserved :  but  in  a 
letter  of  Sir  Henry  Fetherstonehaugh 
to  Lord  Clive,  Burke's  is  described  as 
having  been  the  finest  piece  of  oratory. 
Lord  Chatham^  the  head  of  the  minis- 
try>  was  at  the  time  ill>  and  a  mysteri- 
ous silence  was  observed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease*  which  gave  rise 
to  all  manner  of  reports,  some  of 
which  we  shall  mention  before  closing 
this  article.  By  some  the  illness  was 
altogether  denied — by  some  strangely 
exaggerated.  The  cabinet*  the  great 
strength  of  which  was  his  name,  ap- 
peared strangely  deprived  of  his  ser- 
vices 5  yet  he  was  mysteriously  refer- 
red to  as  the  unseen  agent  of  a  power 
•behind  the  throne*  and  greater  than 
the  throne.  From  Fetherstonehaugh's 
extracts  from  the  speech,  it  appears  to 
have  been  wildly  extravagant*  irreve- 
rent, and  in  Burke's  very  worst  style. 

"Perhaps  this  bouse,"  said  he,  *'i8 
not  the  place  where  oar  reasons  can  be 
of  any  avail.  The  great  person  who  is 
to  determine  on  this  question  may  be  a 
being  far  above  our  view — one  so  im- 
measurably high,  that  the  greatest  abili- 
ties (and  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Townshend), 
or  the  most  amiable  dispositions  (and 
he  pointed  to  Mr.  Conway)  that  are  to 
be  found  in  this  house,  may  not  gain  ac- 
cess   to   him — a   being   before   whom 


'  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  vir- 
tues, powers,*  (and  he  waved  his  hand 
over  the  treasurv  bench,  which  he  sat 
behind ) — all  veil  their  wings  ;  but 
though  our  arguments  may  not  reach 
him,  probably  our  prayers  may." 

He  then  apostrophised  into  a  solemn 
prayer  to  the  Great  Minbter  above 
that  rules  and  governs  over  all*  to 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  not  to  destroy 
the  work  of  his  own  hands — to  have 
mercy  on  the  public  credit,  of  which 
he  had  made  so  free  and  large  an  use. 
"  Doom  not,"  added  he,  "  to  perdition 
that  vast  public  debt,  a  mass,  seventy 
millions  of  which  thou  hast  employed 
in  rearing  a  pedestal  for  thy  own 
statue  l"  • 

But  India  and  its  concerns  were  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  American  question. f  On  the 
27th  of  February,  1767,  Townshend 
had*  in  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means*  moved  that  the  land-tax  should 
be  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  In  time  of  peace*  the  tax  had 
usually  been  three  shillings*  and  on  an 
amendment  to  reduce  it  to  that  rate, 
ministry  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
eighteen.  This  was  the  first  money 
bill  in  which  the  minister  had  been 
defeated  since  the  Revolution*  and  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fatal  symptom. 
*<  The  majority  was  composed  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Cocoa-tree*^ 
the  Bedfords,  Grenvilles*  Rocking- 
hams*  and  Newcastles,   united   with 


♦  Life  of  Lord  Clive.  Vol.  III.  p.  199. 

t  On  the  18th  Februarv,  the  ministry  were  in  considerable  daneer.  Flood  was 
present  at  the  debate,  and  g^ves  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont : — 
*•  The  bouse  sat  till  eight — an  excellent  debate.  American  extraordinaries  were 
the  subject,  and  the  question  was  put  upon  a  motion  of  George  Grenville,  that  an 
address  be  presented,  to  pray  that  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  America  may  be 
lessened,  and  that  the  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  frontiers  and  forts  to  the 
internal  part  of  the  provinces.  The  numbers  were  62  to  139;  the  most  powerful 
minority  that  has  yet  appeared,  especially  considering  that  few  of  the  Rockinghams 
voted.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  speaking.  Conway  spoke  often  and  well ; 
George  Grenville  very  little  in  two  hours  ;  Charles  Townshend,  who  would  pro- 
bably have  been  silent,  had  he  not  been  called  up  by  Rigby,  excelled  himself.  I 
never  heard  even  him  so  well :  be  harangued  most  inimitably  on  both  sides  of  the 
the  question,  and  by  turns  was  cheered  by  every  party  in  the  house.  Burke  did  not 
speak.  His  brother  has  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  bis  uneasiness  at 
this  unlucky  accident  was  one  cause  of  his  silence." 

J  Gibbon  describes  this  club  in  his  journal  (Nov.  1762)  "That  respectable  body,  of 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  affords  every  evening  a  sight  truly 
English.  Twenty  or  thirty,  perhaps  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of 
fashion  and  fortune,  supping  at  little  tables  covered  with  a  napkin,  in  the  middle  of 
a  coffee-room,  upon  a  bit  of  cold  meat  or  a  sandwich,  and  drinking  a  glass  of 

funch.    At  present,  we  are  full  of  King's  Councillors  and  Lords  of  the  hed-cham- 
er»  who,  having  jumped  into  the  ministry,  make  a  very  singular  medley  of  their 
old  principles  and  language  with  their  modern  ones,** -^Miscellaneous  Works,  Vol,  /. 
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others    who  had  county  or  popular 
elections.     The  measure  cripples  the 
treasury  operations  to  such  a  degree 
this  year,  that  it  is  a  most  dishearten- 
ing thing  to  those  who  wish  to  do  a 
little  good."*     This  defeat  had  results 
that  were  at  the  time  little  anticipated. 
The  diminution  of  the  land-tax  com- 
pelled Townshend  to  look  round  for 
other  sources  of  revenue*  and  in  an 
nnhappy  hour  he  remembered  a  dis- 
tinction often  urged  in  the  debates  on 
the   American    Stamp   Act    between 
internal    and    external  taxation.     It 
was  said  that  nothing  could  be  more 
reasonable    than    imposing    customs 
for    the   regulation    of   trade;   that 
taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a  revenue  were  altogether  diffe- 
rent,  and  that  the  Americans  would 
never  think  of  resisting  duties  which, 
though  levied  in  America,  were  not 
laid  on  American  growth  or  American 
industry.     This  led  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  affirm,  perhaps  to 
believe,  that  American  pride  was  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  more  than  any 
deeper  feeling,  and  that  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  thing  he  would  recon- 
cile them  to  a  substantial  payment. 
The  real  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  court  never  abandoned  the  princi- 
ple of  taxation — that  they    thought 
they  had  power  to  crush  America  at 
any  moment — that  they  were  not  in- 
disposed to  punish  what  they  regarded 
as  the  treason  of  the  resisting  pro- 
vinces, and  that  Townshend  wished  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  court ;  for 
the  possible  amount  to  be  derived  from 
these  taxes  was  very  inconsiderable — 
not  more,  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mate, than  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
thousand    pounds    a-year.     He    was 
misled,  too,  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, who  said  to  him^  **  Take  the 
tax ;  let  it  but  bear  the  appearance  of 
port  duties,  and  it  will  not  be  objected 
to."f     The  measure  itself  was  opposed 
but  by  a  small  minority ;  and  even  to 
that  minority  its  due  weight  was  not 
given,   as  it  appeared   influenced   by 
merchants  engaged  in  the  American 
trade,  who  were  supposed  to  be  panic- 
stricken  by  their  fear  of  losing   the 
debts  due  to  them  in  the  Colonics. 


"  The  countrv,  also,"  says  Sir  D.  le 
Marchant,  **had  taken  umbrage  at 
the  intemperate  language  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  regarded  with  some  distrust 
the  moderate  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  Mr.  Townshend  had  to 
contend  with  the  taunts  of  the  Oppo* 
sition,  the  popular  voice,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  court — a  combination 
far  too  strong  for  a  statesman  of  his 
temperament  to  resist." 

Townshend^s  speech  was  a  clever 
one,  and  carried  the  House  with  it ; 
but  it  set  America  in  a  flame.     <'  Au- 
thority," says  Walpole,  "never  mea- 
sures liberty  downward.      Rarely  is 
liberty  supposed  to  mean  the  indepen- 
dence  of  those  below  us ;  it  is  our 
own  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  supe- 
riors.    The  Peer  dreads  the  King-^ 
the  Commoner  the  Peer — the  American 
the  Parliament.  Each  American  tradef 
thought  himself  a  Brutus  or  Hampden, 
while  he  wrestled  with  the  House  of 
Commons ;  yet  his  poor  negroes  felt 
that  their  master,  Brutus,  was  a  worse 
tyrant    than     Nero    or    Muley   Ish- 
mael.    Had  the  parliament  of  England 
presumed  by  one  god-like  act,  to  de- 
clare all  the  slaves    in  our  colonies 
freemen,  not  a  patriot  in  America  but 
would  have    clamoured    against    the 
violation  of   property,  and  protested 
that  to  abolish  the  power  of  imposing 
chains  was  to  impose  them.     O  man  1 
man !  dare  not  to  vaunt  your  virtue* 
while    self-interest    lurks    in    every 
pore.**      Walpole,   in    analysing    the 
motives  of  those  who  took  a  part  in 
the  debate,  describes  Beckford,  who 
pleaded  for  the  colonies,  and  against 
some  measures  of  punishment  which 
accompanied  Townshend's  scheme  of 
taxation,    as  acting  in  concert  with 
Lord    Chatham,    with    the    object — 
more  likely  to  occur  to  Walpole  than 
to  Chatham — that  while  the  ministers 
humbled  the  colonies,  he  might  him- 
self be  still  thoughtifavourable  to  them. 
Walpole  adds  that   duplicity  of  the 
period  ran  through  the  whole  of  Chat- 
ham's second  administration.  Walpole 
was  persuaded  of   Chatham's  actual 
madness,  and  he  tells  a  long  story  to 
prove  it. 

When  Lord  Chatham  inherited  Sir 


•  Chatham  Correspondence,  Vol.  HI.  p.  2:U.     Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Graflou. 

♦  See  Thomas  Townshend's  speech,  February  8,  17G9.     Cavendish's  Debates, 
Vol.  1.  p.  213. 
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William  Pynsent's  estate,  he  removed 
to  it,  and  sold  his  house  at  Hayes— a 
place  which  had  cost  him  vast  sums  of 
money,   and  yet   exhibited  but  little 
trace  of   such  expenditure,    a  great 
part  having  been  consumed  in  pur- 
chasing cong^nuous  tenements  to  free 
himself  from  neighbourhood ;    much 
had  gone  in  doing  and  undoing,  and 
not  a  little  in  planting  by  torchlight, 
as  his  peremptory  and  impatient  tem- 
per could  brook  no  delay.     His  chil- 
d]ren  he  could  not  bear  under  the  same 
roof,  nor  communications  from  room 
to  room,  nor  whatever  he  thought  pro- 
moted noise.    '*  At  the  commencement 
of  his  second  administration,  when  he 
settled  at  Hampstead,  he  took  four  or 
five  houses,  to  ward  off  the  noises  of 
neighbourhood.     At  Pynsent  his  ca- 
prices were  in  the  same  way  displayed." 
**  A  blefd£  hill  bounded  the  view ;  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  planted  with  cedars  and 
cypresses.     All  Somersetshire  would 
not  furnish  the  hundredth  part  neces- 
sary, and  they  were  brought   from 
London.       His   abstemious     privacy 
bore    a    considerable  article   in    his 
housekeeping.     His  sickly  and  uncer- 
tain appetite  was  never  regular,  and 
his  temper  would  put  up  with  no  de- 
fect.    Hence  a  succession  of  chickens 
were  boiling   and  roasting  at  everv 
hour,  to  be  ready  when  he  should  call.  * 
He  now  formed  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
possess Hayes,  which  he  had  sold  to 
Thomas  Walpole.     In  the  course  of 
the  negooiation,    Walpole  communi- 
oated  the  matter  to  the  chancellor, 
who  thought  Chatham  mad.     James 
Grenville   was  sent   for.      Grenville 
said  that  he  had  seen  Lord  Chatham 
the  day  before,  and  thought  hun  bet- 
tfflp.  «  Was  Hayes  mentioned  ?"  "Yes, 
and  he  then  became  furious. "    Walpole 
adds  that  he  was  calm  and  cheerful  till 
politics  were  mentioned,  and  "then 
started,  fell  into  trembling,   and  the 
conversation  was  broken  off."     There 
seems  no  reason  to  think  that  Walpole 
was  right  in  the  inference  that  Lord 
Chatham's    incapacity    for     business 
arose    from  mental  alienation  :    but 
the  fact   itself  of  his  absence,   and 
the  belief  that  on  the  American  ques- 
tion his  opinions  differed  from  those  of 
his  colleagues,  were  sufficient  to  add 
fearfully  to  the  dangers  of  the  ministry. 
Assistance  from  some  quarter  or  other 
was  necessary,  more  particularly  as  on 
the  Indian  bill  the  cabinet  itself  was 


divided,  and  their  disunion  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  debates  on  that  question. 
New  arrangements  were  plainly  re- 
quired, and  in  negociating  these,  Wal- 
pole seems  to  have  been  an  active 
party. 

"  The  Duke  of  Grafton  himself,  who 
could  not  penetrate  to  Lord  Chatham, 
thought  some  change  necessary.  Lord 
Northington,  alarmed  for  himaelf  by  the 
the  attack  in  the  Canada  papers,  and 
apt  to  scent  decay  in  a  mmistry,  told 
Lord  Hertford  the  present  system  could 
not  hold.  I  engaged  Lord  Hertford  to 
warn  the  king  not  to  open  his  closet  pre- 
cipitately on  Lord  Northlngton's  alarm. 
But  I  was  not  without  apprehension 
myself  on  meetinsf  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
returning  very  privately  from  Richmond 
— nothing;  bemg  so  nnusual  as  his  ma^ 
jesty  seemg  any  ministers  there.  The 
king  had  sent  tor  him,  and  insisted  on 
his  seeing  Lord  Chatham  the  next  day. 
The  duke  was  very  inquisitive  to  know 
how  Lord  Chatham  was.  I  told  the 
duke  he  would  find  him  much  dis- 
ordered. The  duke  said  to  me,  *  If  we 
can  beat  them  well  in  the  House  of  Lords 
next  Tuesday,  perhaps  we  may  get  the 
Bedfords.'  I  was  struck,  and  concluded 
that  Lord  Bute  was  terrified  at  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  and  Digby's  late 
attacks  ;  on  that  Lord  Northington  had 
alarmed  both  him  and  the  king;  but 
Lord  Hertford  assured  me  that  the 
duke's  own  propensity  lay  towards  the 
Bedfords."— P1Pa//)o/e,  Vol  III.  p.  49. 

Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  gives  us  the 
Duke's  own  account  of  his  interview 
with  Lord  Chatham  : — 

***  Though  I  expected  to  find  Lord 
Chatham  very  ill  mdeed,  his  situation 
was  different  from  what  I  had  ima- 
gined :  his  nerves  and  spirits  were  af- 
fected to  a  dreadful  degree^  and  the 
sight  of  his  g;reat  mind,  bowed  down, 
and  thus  wesHcened  by  disorder,  would 
have  filled  me  with  grief  and  concern, 
even  if  I  had  not  long  borne  a  sincere 
attachment  to  his  person  and  character. 
The  confidence  he  reposed  in  me  de- 
manded ever^  return  on  my  part,  and 
it  appeared  like  cruelty  in  me  to  have 
been  urged  by  any  necessitv  to  put  a 
man  I  valued  to  so  great  suffering.  The 
interview  was  long  and  painful :  I  had 
to  run  over  the  many  difficulties  of  the 
session,  for  his  lordship,  I  believe,  had 
not  once  attended  the  house  since  his 
last  return  from  Bath.  I  had  to  relate 
the  struggles  we  had  experienced  in-' 
carrying  some  points,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  the  opposition,  also, 
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w«  had  encountered  in  the  East  India 
l|Hisiness»  from  Mr.  Conway,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Townshend,  together  with  the  un- 
aoeountahle  conduct  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  'to  pledge  himself  at  last,  contrary 
to  the  known  decision  of  every  member 
of  the  cabinet,  to  draw  a  certain  reve- 
nue from  the  colonies,  without  office 
to  the  Americans  themselves ;  and  I 
was  sorry  to  inform  Lord  Chatham  that 
Mr.  Townshend's  flippant  boasting  was 
received  with  strong  marks  of  a  blind 
and  greedy  approbation  from  the  body 
of  the  house  ^  and  I  endeavoured  to  lay 
every  thing  before  his  lordship  as 
plainly  as  I  was  able,  and  assured  him 
that  Lords  Northington  and  Camden 
had  both  empowered  me  to  declare  how 
earnestly  they  desired  to  receive  his  ad- 
vice as  to  assisting  and  strene^thening 
the  system  he  had  established  by  some 
adequate  accession,  without  which  they 
were  satisfied  it  could  not  nor  ought 
to  proceed. 

"  •  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  brought 
Lord  Chatham  to  be  sensible  of  the 
weakness  of  his  administration,  or  the 
power  of  the  united  faction  against  us, 
thouffh  we  received  every  mark  we 
could  desire  of  his  majesty's  support. 
At  last,  after  much  discourse  and  some 
arguing,  he  proceeded  to  entreat  me  to 
remain  in  my  present  station,  taking 
that  method  to  strengthen  the  ministry 
which  should  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  eligible ;  and  he  assured  me  that 
if  Lords  Northington  and  Camden,  as 
well  as  myself,  did  not  retain  our  high 
places,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  his 
hopes  of  beine  ever  serviceable  again  as 
a  public  man.  " 

The  duke  reported  this  interview  to 
the  kiDgy  whom  he  describes  as  being 
greatlr  agitated.  The  king  was  not 
disinclined  to  treat  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham ;  bat  of  George  Grenville  he 
would  not  hear.  Grenville's  offences 
were  of  a  kind  not  easily  forgiven.  In 
the  regency  bill  on  George  the  Tlurd's 
tot  ilmessy  Grenville  ha^  omitted  the 
dowager  princess ;  and  the  mysterious 
influence  of  the  lady  and  Lord  Bute 
were  supposed  still  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  king.  In  the  India  bill  he 


alleged  that  the  object  of  the  ministry 
was  not  to  vest  the  money  that  might 
be  obtained  from  the  company  in  the 
"public,"  but  in  the  "crown."  «•  The 
king/'  says  Walpole^  "  highly  resented 
the    insinuation  —  perhaps     resented 
Grenville*8  dislike  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion.'*    It  was  his  perverse  fate  to 
annoy  the  king  at  all  times.     When 
part  of  the  Green  Park  was  taken  in 
to  form  a  new  garden  for  Buckingham 
House,  the  fields  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  were  to  be  sold — the  price 
twenty  thousand  pounds.     This  sum 
Grenville  would  not  issue  from    the 
treasury.     The  ground   was  sold  to 
builders,  and  houses  erected,  which^ 
to  the  king's  great  annoyance,  over- 
looked his  private  walks.    There  wer« 
other  causes  of  offence ;  and  the  king 
asserted  that  he  had  almost  sooner 
resign  his  crown  than  consent  to  re- 
ceive George  Grenville  again.    It  was 
proposed  to  call  in  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  friends ;  and  some  overtures 
were  at  first  made,  in  which  the  ez^ 
tent  of  power  to  be  given  to  them  was 
not  so  distinctly  stated  as  to  remove 
the  possibility  of  mistake  or  evasion.* 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  king's 
object  was  to  have  an  ostensible  mi- 
nister, while  all  real  power  was  to  be 
his  own,  or  that  of  the  secret  junto, 
which,  whether  truly  or  not,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  directed  by  Lord  Bute  as 
its  animating  spirit.     Lord  Rocking, 
ham  had  been  really  and  truly  minis- 
ter ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
from  his  wanting  the  confidence  of  the 
king.     Chatham  was  also  a  real  mi- 
nister ;  but  his  broken  health,  and  the 
peculiar  impracticability  of  his  temper 
and  nature,  withdrew  him  from  bosi- 
ness,  and  affnirs  again  fell  into   the 
bands  of  men  who  consented  to  act  as 
the    servants    of  the    court. f     The 
maxim  that   had  been  expressed  tty 
Lord  Bath  at  the  close  of  the  former 
reign,  and  in  which  Lord  Bute  had 
expressed    his    concurrence,  namely, 
"  that  official  persons  were  the  servants 
of  the  exeoutme  power,  and  not  that 


*  The  dealing  with  Lord  Rockingham  appears  to  have  been  throughout  insin- 
cere. Walpole  tells  us,  without  seeming  to  feel  how  disgraceful  his  own  conduct 
was,  **  I  told  him  (the  Duke  of  Grafton)  there  were  but  three  options — to  take  the 
Rockinghams,  and  get  rid  of  them  again  as  soon  as  possible  ;  to  engage  Mr.  Conway 
to  accept  the  treasury,  which  I  could  scarce  think  practicable ;  or  to  place  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  there,  since,  if  Lord  Bute  would  govern,  he  and  his 
friends  ought  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  instead  of  exposing  others  to 
danger  for  him."— TTa^Jo/e,  Vol.  IIL  p.  67. 
,  t  Bee  Le  Marchant. 
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power  Usel/f**  seeros  to  have  been  the 
principle  which  George  III.  at  all 
times  sought  to  reduce  to  practice. 
The  Grenvilles  were  the  chief  cause 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  arrange- 
ment. Sir  D.  Le  Marchant  quotes  a 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  written  during 
these  negociationsy  which  shows  that 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  such 
a  share  of  power  as  would  "  rescue 
the  king  and  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  restore  strength 
and  enerffy  to  the  government,  and  a 
constitutional  footing,  free  from  yo- 
vouriHsm  and  the  gwdemce  of  a  minis- 
ter not  in  a  responsible  employment.** 
GrenvUle's  concurrence  depended  on 
^e  condition  that  a  plan  of  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Lord  Temple  and  himself,  and  par- 
ticularly the  capital  measure  of  assert- 
ing and  establishing  the  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  colonies. 
This  latter  condition,  considering  its 
necessary  meaning  in  the  mouth  of 
GrenviUe,  the  author  of  the  stamp 
act,  rendered  union  with  the  Rocking- 
ham party  impossible.  ^<  Mr.  Burke," 
says  Sir  D,  Le  Marchant,  '*  must  have 
strangely  deceived  himself,  when  he 
oompumented  the  Marquis  on  his 
magnanimity  in  refusing  office  at  the 
price  of  the  abandonment  of  his  friends. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  Bedford  and 
GrenviUe  parties  that  had  broken  up 
his  administration,  and  now  alone  pre- 
vented bis  reconstructing  it  with  the 
additional  injury  of  almost  destroying 
the  opposition.  The  intrigues  ended 
in  keeping  in  the  ministry,  with  the 
accession  of  Lord  North,  and  in  the 
Bedfords  putting  in  Lord  Weymouth 
as  secretary  of  state,  and  Lord  Gower 
lord  president,  in  the  place  of  North- 
ingrton.  During  these  arrangements, 
Charles  Townshend  died.  We  trans- 
scribe  Walpole's  character  of  him.  It 
is  probably  more  just  than  Burke's 
panegyric :— i 

'*  On  the  4th  of  September  died 
Charles  Townshend,  of  a  neglected 
fever,  in,  I  think,  the  forty-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  met  his  approaching 
fate  with  a  good  humour  that  never  for- 
sook him,  and  with  an  equanimity  that 
he  had  ever  shown  on  the  most  trifling 
occasions.  Though  cut  off  so  imma- 
turely,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  had 
not  lived  long  enough  for  his  character. 
His  genius  could  have  received  no  ac- 


cession of  brightness;  his  faults  only 
promised  multiplication.  He  had  almost 
every  ffreat  talent,  and  every  little  qua- 
lity. His  vanity  exceeded  even  hia 
abilities,  and  his  suspicions  seemed  to 
make  him  doubt  whether  he  had  any. 
With  such  a  capacity  he  must  have  been 
the  greatest  man  of  this  age,  and  per- 
haps inferior  to  no  man  in  any  age,  had 
his  faults  been  only  in  a  moderate  pro- 
portion— in  short,  if  he  had  but  common 
truth,  common  sincerity,  common  ho- 
nesty, common  modesty,  common  stea- 
diness, common  courage,  and  common 
sense."— Vol.  IIL  pp.  99,  100. 

Walpole's  editor  adds,  in  a  note, 
the  following  information  about 
Townshend,  from  Mr.  George  Cole- 
brooke's  memoirs  :— 

"The  ambition  of  Mr.  Townshend 
would  not  have  been  gratified  but  by 
being  minister;  and  doubtless  had  he 
lived  to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton  resign* 
he  must  have  had  the  offer  which  was 
made  to  Lord  North,  who  succeeded 
him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  he  never  would  have  remained  pre- 
mier as  long  as  Lord  North  did. 
Thouffh  much  his  superior  in  eloquence 
and  abilities,  he  wanted  the  nerve  neces- 
sary to  conduct  business  with  steadi- 
ness ;  and  instead  of  engaging  in  hosti- 
lities with  America,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  flinch  from  them,  had  he 
lived,  and  been  allowed  to  guide.  So 
far,  therefore,  his  death  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  public  loss.  As  a  private 
man,  his  friends  had  used  to  say  that 
they  should  not  see  his  like  again. 
Though  they  were  often  the  butts  of  his 
wit,  they  always  returned  to  his  com- 
pany with  fresh  delight,  which  they 
would  not  have  done  had  there  been 
either  malice  or  rancour  in  whift  he  said. 
He  loved  society,  and  in  his  choice  of 
friends  preferred  those  over  whom  he 
had  a  decided  superiority  in  talent.  He 
was  satisfied  when  he  put  the  table  in  a 
roar,  and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done 
by  another.  When  Garrick  and  Foote 
were  present,  he  took  the  lead,  and 
hardlv  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of 
showmg  their  talents  of  mimicry,  be- 
cause he  could  excel  them  in  their  own 
art.  He  shone  particularly  in  taking 
off  the  principal  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Vanity  was  his  ruling 
passion,  and  he  sacrificed,  even  before 
his  wife  and  daughter,  all  sense  of  deco- 
rum to  a  joke :  I  have  seen  instances  of 
this  which  would  have  shocked  Lord 
Rochester.  Among  the  few  he  feared 
was  Mr.  Selwyn ;  and  at  a  dinner  at 
Lord  Gower's  they  had  a  trial  of  skill 
in  which  Mr.  Selwyn  prevailed.     When 
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the  company  broke  up,  Mr.  Townsfaend, 
to  show  he  had  no  animosity,  carried 
him  in  his  carriage  to  White's  ;  and  as 
they  parted,  Mr.  Selwyn  could  not  help 
saying,  *  Remember,  this  is  the  first  set- 
down  you  have  g^ven  me  to-day.*  As 
Mr.  Townshend  lived  at  considerable 
expense,  and  had  little  paternal  fortune, 
he  speculated  occasionally  both  in  the 
French  and  English  funds.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first,  he  had  a  concern  with 
me  in  contrata  sur  le  cuir^  in  which  we 
lost,  and  he  gave  me  his  bond  for  his 
share  of  the  difference,  which  was  paid 
after  his  death.  When  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  gave  a  dinner  to  several  of  the 

})rincipal  men  in  the  city  to  settle  the 
oan.  Mr.  Townshend  came  in  his 
nightgown,  and  after  dinner,  when  the 
terms  were  settled,  and  everybody  pre- 
sent wished  to  introduce  some  friend  on 
the  list  of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to 
cast  up  the  sums  already  aomitted,  said 
the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his  papers, 
got  into  a  chair  and  returned  home,  re- 
serving to  himself  by  this  manoeuvre  a 
large  share  in  the  loan.  Where  he  was 
really  a  great  man  was  in  parliament. 
Nobody,  excepting  Mr.  Pitt,  possessed 
a  style  of  oratory  so  perfectly  suited  to 
the  house.  He  read  &ermons,  particu- 
larly Sherlock,  as  models  of  eloquence 
and  argumentation."— pp.  101, 102. 

To  please  bis  brotber.  Lord  Towns- 
bend  bad  been  sent  over  to  Ireland* 
On  his  first  cominff>  he  was  popular. 
''  He  carried  with  him  the  consent  of 
the  king^  that  the  judges  there  should 
hold  their  places  as  in  Eneland^  quani' 
diu  86  bene  gesserint"  Walpole  tells 
us  that  ''obstinate  against  advice^ 
thirsting  for  low  popularity^  and  void 
even  of  decorum>  he  soon  lost  all  con- 
sideration. Dmnkenpess  and  buf- 
foonery, unsupported  by  parts  or 
policy,  rendered  him  the  scorn  even 
of  the  populace.  That  he  might  ex- 
empt himself  from  the  reproach  of 
whatever  in  its  instructions  was  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Irish,  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as  intrasted  witii  no  power,  and 
giving  a  loose  to  his  turn  for  carica- 
ture, he  drew  ridiculous  pictures  of 
himself,  in  ignominious  attitudes,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him,  thus  shun- 
ning opposition  by  meriting  con- 
tempt." 

During  Townshend*s  viceroyalty  the 
bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ment became  law.  The  parliament 
had  hitherto  lasted  for  the  life  of  the 
reigning  king.     So  long  ago  as  the 


year  1761,  the  measure  was  introdu<!ed 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  negatived  by  a  large  majority, 
under  circumstances  that  made  the 
public  who  were  anxious  for  the  bill 
distrust  the  fsincerity  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. In  the  two  following  years 
it  was  again  brought  before  the  house, 
and  at  last,  after  a  languid  progress, 
having  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
was,  according  to  the  usage  of  that 
period,  sent  to  the  privy  oouncil^ 
m  the  hope  of  its  oeing  thrown 
into  a  corner.  They  judged  rightly 
•—it  was  thrown  aside  and  neglected, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  for  an- 
other session.  Aeain  the  people 
petitioned,  and  agam  the  Commons 
passed  the  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  privy 
council,  hoping  the  same  result.  The 
Commons  thought  to  have  had  the 
cheap  popularity  of  passing  the  mea- 
sure, sure  of  its  never  becoming  law. 
They  were  disappointed. ._ "  The  privy 
councir* — we  quote  from  Hardy's  life 
of  Charlemont — "began  to  feel  that 
this  scene  of  deception  had  been  lone 
enough  played  by  the  Commons,  and 
being  out  of  humour  that  the  plaudits 
of  the  nation  should  be  bestowed  on 
the  Commons,  while  the  privy  council 
was  rendered  odious  to  the  country, 
dropped  the  curtain  at  once,  and  cer« 
tified  the  bill  to  the  English  privy 
council,  satisfied,"  says  Hardy,  *'  that 
it  would  encounter  a  chilling  reception 
there.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
again  changed.  The  Irish  privy  coun- 
cil had  disappointed  the  Commons— 
the  English  cabinet  now  resolved  to 
disappoint  and  punish  both.  They 
returned  the  bill,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  calling  of  a  new  parliament." 

The  account  which  we  have  abridged 
from  Hardy  is  not  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  Walpole's  narrative  of  the 
passing  of  the  septennial,  or  rather  the 
octennial  bill  (for  it  was  altered  to 
this  extent),  but  we  think  there  is  very 
g^eat  reason  to  doubt  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  Irish  privy  council  or  the 
English  cabinet  was  altogether  adopted 
in  such  anger,  and  from  such  acci- 
dental impulses  as  it  is  attributed  to. 
That  the  Irish  undertakers,  as  they 
were  called,  had  determined  to  trip 
the  bill  at  some  stage,  we  have  no 
doubt,  and  their  disappointment  at  its 
passing  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
But  a  letter  from  Lord  Camden  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  proves  that  the  plan 
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w«8  pMrt  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
government  for  Uie  better  conduct  of 
affairs  in  Ireland.  He  tells  him  **  that 
the  time'  must  come  when  a  different 
plan  of  government  ought  to  take 
place  in  Ireland.  Lord  Chatham  had 
intended  to  begin  it ;  and  to  enable  him- 
self to  contend  with  the  powerful  con- 
nections there,  proposed  to  establish 
himself  on  the  basis  of  a  just  popu- 
larity, by  shortening  the  duration  of 
parliament,  and  granting  other  mea- 
sures whioh  the  Irish  seem  most  to 
have  at  heart.  These  views/'  he  adds, 
**  went  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Lord 
Townshend." 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  bill  was 
received  in  Ireland  by  the  undertakert. 
Hardy  has  preserved  an  amusing  pic- 
ture. 

*'Itis  impossible,"  he  says,  *'notto 
mention  in  tois  place  an  anecdote,  which 
I  heard  from  Lord  Charlemont,  as  well 
as  others.  He  happened,  at  this  time, 
to  dine  with  one  of  the  great  parliament- 
ary leaders, — a  large  company,  and,  as 
Bub  Dodington  says  of  some  of  his 
dinners  with  the  Pelhams,  much  drink 
and  much  e^oodhumour.  In  the  midst 
of  this  festlrity,  the  papers  and  letters 
of  the  last  Englbh  packet,  which  had 
just  come  in,  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  given  to  the  master 
of  the  house.  Scarcely  had  he  read 
one  or  two  of  them,  when  it  appeared 
that  he  was  extremely  agitatea.  The 
company  was  alarmed,  '  What's  the 
matter? — nothing,  we  hope,  has  hap- 
pened that *  ' Happened!'  exclaimed 

their  kind  host,  ana  swearing  most 
mteously — *  Happened  1'  the  Octennial 
Bill  is  returned!  A  burst  of  joy  from 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  very  few  real 
friends  of  the  bill,  who  happened  to  be 
present !  The  majority  of  tne  company, 
confused,  and,  indeed  almost  astomsbed, 
began,  after  the  first  involuntary  de- 
jection of  their  features,  to  recollect 
that  they  had,  session  after  session, 
yearly  voted  for  this  bill,  with  many  an 
intemal  curse,  heaven  knows  !  But 
still  they  had  been  its  loudest  advocates ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  somewhat 
decorous  not  to  appear  too  much  cast 
down  at  their  own  unexpected  triumph. 
In  consequence  of  these  politic  reflec- 
tions, they  endeavoured  to  adjust  their 
looks  to  the  joyous  occasion  as  well  as 
they  could.  But  they  were  soon  spared 
the  awkwardness  of  assumed  felicity. 
*The  bill  is  not  only  returned,'  con- 
tinued thehr  chieftain.  <  but  the  parlia- 
ment  is  dissolved!'  <  Dissolved!— -dis- 
solved l-..wby  dissolved  ?'     *  My  good 


friends,  I  can't  tell  yon  why  or  where- 
fore ;  but  dissolved  it  is,  or  will  be  di- 
rectly.' Hypocrisy,  far  more  disciplined 
than  theirs,  could  lend  its  aid  no  fur* 
ther.  If  the  first  intelligence  which 
they  heard  was  tolerably  doleful,  this 
was  complete  discomfiture.  They  sank 
into  taciturnity,  and  the  leaders  began 
to  look,  in  fact,  what  they  had  been  so 
often  politically  called,  a  company  of 
undertakers.  They  had  assisted  at  the 
parliamentary  funeral  of  some  oppo* 
nents ;  and  now,  like  Charles  the  Fifth, 
though  without  his  satiety  of  worldly 
vanities,  they  were  to  assist  at  their 
own.  In  the  return  of  this  fatal  bill 
was  their  political  existence  completely 
inurned.  Lord  Charlemont  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  silent  mood,  and  quietly 
withdrew  from  this  gproup  of  statesmen, 
than  whom  a  more  ridiculous,  rueful  set 
of  personages  in  his  life,  he  said,  he 
never  beheld." 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  Intro* 
duce  a  bill  agiunst  briberv  at  elections. 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Beckford, 
and  resisted  by  Dowdeswell  and  Burke, 
on  the  ground  of  its  multiplying 
oaths,  and  while  it  restrained  the 
Commons,  they  said,  it  leffc  the  power  of 
corruption  in  the  crown  and  nobility. 
One  clause  went  to  disqualify  those 
who  bribe.  The  bill  went  into  com- 
mittee, but  was  lost.  **  The  house," 
says,  Walpole,  '^  reasoned  too  soundly 
to  attempt  a  vain  cure  for  corruption,  by 
increasing  a  blacker  crime— .perjury.*' 
The  popular  party  who  declaimed  in 
£svour  of  the  bill,  were  not  sorry,  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election,  to  have 
it  lost ;  and  they  thought  to  preserve 
their  character  at  a  choicer  sacrifice 
than  the  proposed  act  requured.  Luckily 
for  them  some  boroughs  were  advertised 
for  sale ;  and  a  couple  of  attorneys, 
who  trafficked  in  such  things,  were  sent 
to  Newgate — a  cheap  way  of  settling 
the  whole  business. 

«  On  the  1 1th  of  March,  1768,  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved.  Thus  ended  that 
parliament,  uniform  In  nothing  but  its 
obedience  to  the  crown.  To  all  I  have 
said  I  will  only  add,  that  it  would  have 
deserved  the  appellation  of  one  of  the 
worst  parliaments  England  ever  saw,  if 
its  servility  had  not  t^n  so  great  that, 
as  the  times  chaneed,  it  enacted  remedies 
for  the  evils  it  had  committed,  with  the 
same  facility  with  whioh  it  had  complied 
with  the  authors  of  those  evils.  Our 
ancestors,  who  dealt  in  ej^theta,  ought 
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iMire  called  It  the  Impudent  Parliament." 
■^Early  part  of  George  the  Thirds b  JReign, 
Walpoie,  Vol  IIL  p.  163. 

Of  the  literature  of  the  period  we 
have  a  meagre  account  from  Walpole. 
A  few  pamphlets  of  Burke's  and 
Franklin  s  are  all  that  are  worth  men- 
tioningy  in  the  way  of  politics  or  poli- 
tical economy.  In  poetry,  the  names 
that  were  then  eminent,  were  Dal. 
rymple,  author  of  a  Hudibrastic  poem, 
called  *^  Rodondo,  or  the  State  Jug- 
glers," which  Walpole  praises,  but  of 
which  he  gives  extracts,  which  show 
the  praise  was  scarcely  deserved  ;  and 
Eichard  Bentley,  son  of  the  critic,  and 
author,  says  Walpole,  of  one  of  the 
**  wittiest  satires  in  the  language."*  He 
was  lucky  enough  to  hitch  Lord  Bute's 
name  into  a  feeble  rhyme,  and  this 
miserable  compliment  to  the  favourite 
brought  him,  we  are  told,  **  an  accu- 
mulation of  favours.  In  addition  to 
a  commissionership  of  lotteries,  and 
other  small  places,  he  received  a  pen- 
sion for  his  wife  and  himself  of  j£500 
It  year."  "  Two  other  poets  of  great 
merit  arose,  who  meddled  not  with 
politics — Dr.  Goldsmith  the  correct 
author  of  the  *  Traveller,'  and  Mr. 
Anstey  who  produced  as  original  a 
poem  as  Hudibras  itself,  the  new 
•  Bath  guide.' " 

"I  do  not  know,"  adds  Walpole, 
**  whether  this  period  may  not  be  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  another  original 
poem ;  for  notwithstanding  its  boasted 
ambiguity,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
style,  it  remains  in  doubt  with  me  and 
many  others,  whether  *  Fingal*  was  not 
formed  in  this  age  from  scraps,  perhaps 
not  modern,  but  of  no  very  early  date. 
Its  sterility  of  ideas,  the  insipid  same- 
ness that  reigns  throughout,  and  the 
timidity  with  which  it  anxiously  avoids 
every  image  that  might  affix  it  to  any 
specific  age,  country,  or  religion,  are 
far  from  bespeaking  a  savage  bard,  who, 
the  more  he  was  original,  the  more  na- 
turally he  would  have  availed  himself 
of  the  images  and  opinions  around  him. 
Few  barbarous  authors  write  with  the 
fear  of  criticism  before  their  eyes.  The 
moon,  a  storm,  the  troubled  ocean,  a 
blasted  heath,  a  single  tree,  a  waterfall, 
and  a  ghost,  take  them  away,  and 
Cadmus 's  warriors,  who  startecl  out  of 
the  earth,  and  killed  one  another  before 
they  had  time  to  conceive  an  idea,  were 


as  proper  heroes  for  an  epie  po«m,  a 
Fingal  and  his  captains." — WalpoU, 
Vol.  III.  pp.  175,  176. 

There  was  a  day  when  Walpole 
would  have  given  a  different  account 
of  the  Ossianic  poems.  Walpole  men- 
tions Robertson  with  vague  praise, 
giving  the  preference  to  his  history  of 
Scotland  over  his-  other  works,  and 
thinking  his  Charles  the  Fifth  his 
worst.  Mrs.  Macauley  is  mentioned 
with  an  anxiety  to  weigh  praise  with 
blame.  With  Walpole  himself  his- 
tory would  have  become  little  more 
than  gossiping  anecdote,  and  the 
story  of  accidents  and  adventures — no 
providence  to  overrule — no  principle  to 
guide  men.  With  Mrs.  Macauley,  on  the 
contrary,  some  broad  design  of  estab- 
lishing a  monarchy  or  a  republic  is 
regarded,  in  defiance  of  all  evidence, 
as  the  sole  motives  which  actuate  the 
shadows  of  men  whose  actions  she  is 
describing — or,  at  least,  as  the  only 
motives  worth  the  commemoration  of 
historic  record.  Her  books  are  a 
heavy  load,  yet  they  are  not  much 
worse  than  Smollet  or  Belsham. 

Walpole  was  not  a  member  of  the 
next  parliament,  nor  are  his  accounts 
after  1768  of  the  shiftings  of  party  as 
interesting  as  before.  It  is  plain  that 
there  were  inner  movements  of  the 
court  party  with  which  he  never  was 
acquainted,  and  on  which,  in  spite  of 
all  the  private  journals  and  letters  that 
have  since  seen  the  light,  a  mystery 
hangs  that  has  never  been  dissipated. 
It  is  certainlv  a  remarkable  things  that 
although  Walpole  describes  mmself 
as  a  party  negociatingr  between  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  interests  whom  it 
was  sought  to  conciliate,  his  name  does 
not  occur  either  in  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's narrative  of  these  negociations^ 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's journal,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished— or  in  Mr.Dowdeswell's  memoir 
of  hb  father.  What  is  more  extraordi- 
nary is,  that  although  Lord  Bute 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object 
of  feair  with  those  who  were  then  best 
informed,  yet  all  later  evidence  seems 
to  prove  with  certainty,  that  between 
him  and  the  king  there  was  no  inter- 
course whatever,  after  his  short  admi- 
nistration. The  extraordinary  difficulty 


*  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  212. 
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which  an  examioation  of  that  evidence 
ofifers  is^  that  conversations  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  the  king  on 
the  supposition  of  such  intercourse  * 
still  subsisting.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton,  for  instance^  giving  an  account  of 
some  negociations  with  GrenviUe  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham administration — **  Grenville," 
he  says,  *'  in  the  mune  of  the  rest^  ac- 
quainted the  king  that  before  they 
should  again  undertake  his  a£fairs» 
thej  must  lay  before  him  some  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  b^  his  majesty— 
on  which  the  king,  takmghimup^said, 
'  TemtSp  I  suppose*  you  mean,  sir— 
what  are  they?'  Mr.  Grenville  an- 
swered,'that  thev  should  expect  further 
assurance  that  Lord  Bute  snould  never 
meddle  with  state  af&irs  of  whatever 
sort."*  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  dated  June  16, 1765,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  a  coalition,  '^  as  a  means 
of  rescuine  the  country  out  of  the 
hands  of  Lord  Bute."t  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  an  account  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  king,  June  12th,  1765, 
describes  himself  as  asking  the  king, 
amone  other  questions,  on  the  part  of 
the  mmistry,  **  whether  he  (the  king) 
is  not  in  his  retirement  beset  with  our 
avowed  enemies? — whether  the  Earl 
of  Bute's  representing  the  ministers 
in  a  bad  light  to  him,  either  by  him- 
self or  his  emissaries,  is  not  an  inter- 
fering (at  least  indirectly)  in  public 
councils?"  He  then  tells  us,  that 
the  king  in  reply  stated,  that  Lord 
Bute  was  not  consulted,  and  that 
'^he  had  never  done  me  any  ill 
offices  with  his  Majesty.**  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  being  gene- 


ral which  connected  Bute  with  the  Be* 
cret  oounseb  of  the  court ;  and  that 
the  feeling  was  shared  by  ministers 
themselves,  the  documents  we  have 
quoted  prove  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt :  yet  while  we  think  that  there 
is  yet  to  be  revealed  much  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  early  part  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  and  his  effort  to  govern 
with  a  nominal  ministry,  we  believe 
that  Lord  Brougham  is  substantially 
right  in  what  he  says  on  this  subject.^ 
The  next  session  was  remarkable 
for  the  contests  of  the  court  and  the 
House  of  Commons  with  Wilkes. 
We  must  be  permitted  a  sentence  to 
explain  his  position.  Wilkes  was 
member  for  Aylesbury,  at  a  time 
when  the  court  partr  and  Lord  Bute 
were  assailed  with  all  manner  of  offen- 
sive publications.  Of  these  publica* 
tions,  the  most  offensive  was  the  North 
Briton,  of  which  he  was  the  known 
author.  On  the  dOth  of  April,  1768* 
a  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax 
to  take  up  the  authors,  printers,  and 
publishers  of  a  seditious  and  treasona* 
ble  paper  called  the  North  Briton* 
No.  45.  This  was  called,  in  the  lan- 
g^affe  of  the  law,  a  general  warrant, 
no  mdividual  being  specified  in  it. 
Wilkes  was  arrested  on  this  general 
writ,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  6th  of  May  Wilkes  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas— not  on  the  ground  of  the  ille- 
gality of  general  warrants,  nor  because 
the  warrant  did  not  specify  the  parts 
of  the  publication  charged  as  libellous* 
but  upon  the  ground  of  privileee  of 
parliament,  which  could  be  forreited 
only  by  treason,  felony,  or  actual 
breach  of  the  peace.  On  his  discharge 


*  Extracts  from  MS.  life  of  Duke  of  Grafton.  Le  Marchant's  Walpole, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  389. 

f  Cavendish's  Reports,  Appendix,  p.  604. 

X  **  The  assertion  that  the  common  reports  are  utterly  void  of  all  foundation, 
and  that  no  conmmnication  whatever  of  any  kind,  or  upon  any  matter  public  or 
private,  ever  took  place  between  the  parties,  we  make  upon  the  most  positive  infor- 
mation— proceeding  directly  both  from  Georgo  the  Third  and  from  Lord  Bute." — 
Lord  Brougham's  Statetmen — Lord  North,  On  reading  this,  first,  we  thought  Lord 
Brougham  meant  to  say  that  George  the  Third  and  Lord  Bute  themselves  con- 
versed with  him  on  the  subject.  As,  however,  he  proceeds  to  argue  the  matter  on 
other  grounds,  we  presume  that  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  his  information  is  from 
some  person  or  persons  who  conversed  with  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  from  others, 
or,  perhaps,  the  same,  who  conversed  with  Lord  Bute.  His  lordship's  language  is 
more  positive  than  precise.  His  inference  from  all  the  facts  he  states  is,  we  think. 
Just ;  and  it  is  plain  is  confirmed  to  his  own  mind  by  some  other  facts  which  he 
does  not  state  distinctly.  We  do  not,  however,  think  his  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  those  of  one  who  ever  conversed  with  either  George  the  Third  or  Lord 
Bute  on  the  subject. 
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by  the  Common  Pleas^  the  question  of 

Sivil^e  was  brought  before  the 
ouse  of  Commons  bj  the  GoTem- 
ment.  The  paper  entitled  No.  45  of 
the  North  Briton  was  voted  to  be  a 
seditious  libel^  and  ordered  to  be 
burned  by  the  hangman.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  paper  was  called  by  Mr, 
Martin  a  scoundrel.  Wilkes  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship,  challenged^ 
fought,  and  was  wounded  in  a  duel 
by  Martin.  On  this  he  withdrew  to 
France. 

Goyemment  succeeded  in  carrying 
resolutions  in  the  commons^  declar- 
ing that  parliamentary  privilege  did 
not  extend  to  the  case  of  libefi.  In 
this  debate,  Pitt  spoke  with  great 
energy  against  the  resolutions,  and 
against  Wilkes  too ;  for  it  was  plain 
that,  whatever  Wilkes*s  opinions  were, 
every  man's  liberty  was  interested  in 
denying  the  leg^itv  of  general  war- 
rants, and  the  privilege  of  parliament 
was  worth  little,  if  limited  within 
the  bounds  suggested  by  the  court 
doctrine.  Wilkes  himself,  at  this 
time,  had  no  respectable  supporters. 
The  commons,  having  voted  the  North 
Briton  a  libel,  proceeded  against  its 
author.  He  made  a  pretence  of  his 
wounds  not  to  return.  This  apology 
was  not  received,  and  he  was  expelled 
the  house.  The  House  of  Peers  also 
proceeded  against  him,  and  passed  a 
vote  of  censure.  His  popularity  de- 
clined with  all  classes,  when  it  was 
learned  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
pofane  and  indecent  production  called 
an  **  Essay  on  Women."  He  was  pro- 
secuted tor  blasphemy,  and  not  ap- 
pearing to  the  indictments  against  him, 
was  run  to  outlawry. 

The  general  election  (1768)  was  the 
season  of  hb  re-appearance ;  and  the 
court  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded 
him  with  entire  contempt.  He  soli- 
cited  a  pardon,  and  his  supplication 
was  disregarded.  The  only  course 
open  to  him  seemed  to  be  the  desperate 
experiment  of  exposing  his  person  to 
arrest,  and  taking  the  chance  of  excit- 
ing some  popular  sympathy.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  for  the  city, 
and  failed.  He  next  tried  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  On  the  28th  of  March 
the  election  commenced  at  Brentford. 
The  populace  was  with  him,  and  would 
let  no  man  approach  the  hustings  who 
had  not  a  blue  cockade  inscribed  with 


the  name  of  ««  Wilkes,  and  No.  45." 
Not  a  constable  was  left  in  London—. 
all  were  sent  to  Brentford.  The  riots 
in  Westminster  increased.  In  Picca- 
'  dilly  the  windows  of  every  house  that 
did  not  illuminate  were  destroyed. 
Lord  Bute's  house  and  Lord  Egmont's 
were  attacked.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland was  compelled  by  ^e  mob 
to  appear,  and  to  give  them  liquor, 
and  to  drink  with  them  to  Wilkes's 
success.  That  success  was  very  decbive. 
He  was  not  only  elected  himself,  but 
his  second  votes  determined  the  other 
successful  candidate.  Walpole  tells 
us  of  the  mob  being  furious  against  the 
Scots.  They  were  offended  more  than 
others  by  the  North  Briton,  and  would 
not  illuminate.  For  three  hours  the 
house  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Ha« 
milton  was  assailed,  and  the  pavement 
torn  up  for  the  purpose  of  efiectmg  an 
entrance,  in  vain. 

'*  The  Count  de  Seilem,  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  the  most  stately  and  cere- 
monious of  men,  they  took  out  of  his 
coach,  and  chalked  '  45  *  on  the  sole  of 
his  shoe.  He  complained  in  form  of  the 
insult.  It  was  as  aifficult  for  the  minis- 
ters to  help  laughing  as  to  give  him 
redress." 

It  is  not  easy  to  relate  the  story  of 
those  times  without  leading  people  to 
think  that  Wilkes  was  the  author  of 
the  riots.  This,  it  would  appear,  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  great  agitator  it  was  who 
kept  all  quiet.  He  had  his  head  paci- 
ficator and  his  police  to  keep  all  quiet. 
In  short,  it  was  to  him  the  peace  of 
Westminster  was  to  be  ascribed. 

*<  Elated  with  his  success,"  says  Wal- 
pole, **  the  triumphant  tribune  assumed 
a  tone  that  heaped  new  mortification  on 
the  court.  In  his  printed  thanks  to  his 
constituents,  he  besought  them  to  ^re 
him  their  instructions  from  time  to  time, 
promising  that  he  would  always  defend 
their  civu  and  religious  rights.  Hearing 
that  the  Privy  Council  intended  to  issue 
a  proclamation  against  riots,  the  new 
defender  of  the  faith  instructed  his  com- 
mittee, or  privy  council,  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  ordered  them,  as  they  re- 
turned in  procession  from  Brentford, 
not  to  pass  by  St.  James's  Palace,  that 
no  insult  or  indecency  mihgt  be  offered 
to  the  kine.  He  vaunted  that  his  com- 
mittee haa  patrolled  the  streets  of  the 
capital  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  90tb,  and  had 
kept  them  all  quiet." 
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Of  a  tmth  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun. 

Meanwhile  Wilkes  appeared  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  questions 
arising  on  the  outlawry  were  argued, 
hut  a  decision  was  postponed  to  the 
following  term.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  he  was  leaving  the  court  the 
people  stopped  his  coach  on  West- 
minster hridge,  took  off  the  horses, 
hurried  him  to  a  neighhouring  tavern, 
dismissed  the  tipstaffs,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  not  go  to  prison. 
Wilkes,  however,  who  was  less  of  a 
Wilkite  than  hie  followers,*  stent  out 
by  a  back  door,  eluded  his  mob,  and 
surrendered  himself  at  the  King's 
Bench  prison.  The  cabinet  were  per- 
plexed, and  knew  not  how  to  act.  The 
King  himself  felt  strangely  anxious  for 
Wilkes*  expulsion  from  parliament. 
Walpole  and  others  thought  that  par- 
liament was  the  place  where  he  would 
do  least  harm.  They  were  right ;  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  hour  of 
madness  they  were  not  listened  to. 
The  most  amusing  scene  that  occurred 
in  the  whole  proceedings,  was  the  re- 
versal of  the  outlawry  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  After  disposing  in 
detail  of  all  the  arguments  which  had 
been  urged  by  Wilkes*  counsel,  and 
refusing  to  allow  them  as  cause  for  re- 
versing the  outlawry.  Lord  Mansfield, 
with  a  tone  of  amusing  seriousness, 
mentioned  how  little  he  valued  life, 
and  how  determined  he  was  to  risk  it  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  nnawed 
by  the  violence  of  mobs,  and  pro- 
ceeded— to  do  what  the  mob  most 
wished,  to  reverse  the  outlawry.  We 
are  far  from  agreeing  with  Walpole's 
sneer,  who  speaks  of  **  the  prodigious 
danger**  to  be  apprehended  ''  when  ho 
was  doing  an  act  of  popularity,  and 
which  probably  he  would  not  have  done 
but  from  timidity,"  It  is  curious 
enough  that  the  ground  which  the 
court  took  did  not  suggest  itself  to 
Wilkes*  counsel  as  the  writof  exigent  in 
the  particular  case  differed  from  all  the 
precedents.  Still  it  was  scarcely  a  case 
in  which  any  man  could  have  with  judi- 
cial gravity  sa.\d,fiatjustitia,  mat  ccelum, 
->s^nd  expect  others  to  forbear  smilbg. 

I 


Of  Wilkes's  case  we  have  no  in- 
tention  to  say  more  than  that  it 
is  dwelt  on  by  Walpole  to  an  ex- 
tent disproportionate  to  its  interest. 
In  the  debates  arising  out  of  his  pe- 
titions, and  the  motions  for  expel- 
ling him,  most  of  the  leading  men 
in  England  took  part,  **  and  seve- 
ral,*' says  Walpole's  editor,  *«  were 
drawn  into  a  line  of  conduct  contrary 
to  their  former  principles.*'  The 
scenes  which  preceded  the  close  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton*s  administration,  are 
well  described  by  Walpole.  Lord 
Camden,  who  at  first  disregarded  the 
Wilkes  case,  gradually  felt  its  real 
strength,  and  his  latter  view  of  it  was 
disregarded  by  the  cabinet.  The  duke 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  on 
some  interposition,  at  Walpole's  sug- 
gestion, by  General  Conway,  in  favour 
of  the  Chancellor,  the  Duke  said  to 
Conway  he  was  to  see  a  person  of  con- 
sequence that  night  on  that  subject. 
"That  person,"  said  Walpole,  "is 
Charles  Yorke,  who  is  afraid  of  being 
seen  going  to  the  Duke's  house  by  day- 
light.'* Before  trying  Yorke,  however, 
the  seals  were  offered  to  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  mentioned  the  offer,  and  it 
got  wind,  and  came  to  Lord  Camden's 
ears.  Lord  Camden  would  if  he  could 
have  kept  the  seals.  He  was  poor, 
and  they  were  worth  £13,000  a  year. 
"  All  he  got  was  a  flying  pension  of 
£1500  a  year  till  his  son  should  obtain 
a  teller's  place,  of  which  he  had  the 
reversion."  There  was  serious  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  Lord  Camden's 
place.  Yorke  refused.  Walpole,  who 
seems  to  have  known  what  the  bar  of 
the  day  was,  tells  us  that  "not  a  lawyer 
could  be  found  able  enough — or  if  able 
enough,  bold  enough — or  if  bold,  de- 
cent enough — to  fill  the  employment. 
Norton  had  all  the  requisites  of'^know- 
ledge  and  capacity,  but  wanted  even 
the  semblance  of  integrity,  though  for 
that  reason  he  was  probably  the  secret 
wish  of  the  court.  Sir  E.  Wilmot 
had  character  and  abilities,  but  wanted 
health.  The  attorney-general  De  Grey 
wanted  health  and  weight,  and  yet 
asked  too  extravagant  terms.  Dun- 
ning, the  solicitor-general,  had  taken 
the  same  part  as  his  friends.  Lord 


^  The  king  once  told  Lord  Eldon  that  on  his  saying  to  Wilkes  at  the  levee,  he 
was  glad  to  see  his  friend,  Serjeant  Glynn,  lookinff  so  well,  he  replied — "  he  is  no 
riend  of  mine.    He  was  a  Wilkite— I  never  was.*^-7'i<7M8*«  Life  of  Eldon, 
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Camden  and  Lord  Shelburne.  Hussey 
determined  to  resign  with  Lord  Cam- 
den. Of  Lord  Mansfield  there  coald 
be  no  question ;  when  the  post  was 
dangerous,  his  cowardice  was  too  well 
known  to  give  hopes  he  could  pretend 
to  defend  it." 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  was  indolent  and  in 
every  difBcnlty  threatened  to  resign, 
was  at  his  wits  ends,  and  his  resig- 
nation was  resolved  upon.  We  have 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  himself 
an  account  of  the  circamstances  that 
followed,  not  essentially  diflferent  from 
Walpoles.  Yorke  had  given  him 
reason  to  think  he  might  accept  the 
seals — on  the  next  dav,  after  a  com- 
munication with  his  friends,  he  re- 
fused so  decidedly  that  the  duke  said 
no  more.  He,  however,  requested 
an  audience  of  his  majesty,  this  was 
granted,  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
king  wrote  to  the  duke,  saying  that 
Torke  had  declined. 

"  On  his  appearing  soon  after  at  the 
leree,  his  majesty  called  him  into  the 
closet  immediately  it  was  over ;  what 
passed  there  says  the  duke,  I  know  not, 
nothing  could  exceed  my  astonish- 
ment when  Lord  Hillsborough  came 
to  my  dressine^  room,  in  order  to  tell 
me  that  Mr.  Yorke  was  in  my  parlour, 
and  that  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  through 
the  persuasion  of  the  king  himself  m 
his  closet." 

Walpole  says  the  temptation  was  a 


peerage  with  remainder  to  his  second 
son,  the  eldest  being  likely  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  title  of  his  uncle  Lord 
Hardwicke.  Within  three  days  he 
committed  suicide. 

"  The  g^eat  seal,**  says  Walpole, 
"  was  never  affixed  to  his  barony,  and 
the  king  had  not  the  generosity  to 
make  atonement  to  his  family,  by  con- 
firming the  promise,  for  having  forced 
the  unhappy  person  to  take  a  step  that 
cost  him  his  life.** 

The  resignation  so  often  threatened 
at  last  came.  With  Walpole's  obser- 
vations on  it  we  close  our  extracts 
from  this  amusing  medley. 

"  He  was  the  fourth  prime  minister 
in  seven  years  who  fell  by  his  own  fault. 
Lord  Bute  was  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  ran  away  from  his  own  victory. 
Grenville  was  undone  by  his  insolence, 
and  by  joining  in  the  insult  on  the 
princess,  and  by  his  persecution  of  Lord 
bate  and  Mackenzie.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's incapacity  overturned  him ;  and 
now  the  Dake  of  Grafton  by  a  com- 
plication of  passions  and  defect  of 
system  destroyed  a  power  that  it  de- 
pended on  himself  to  make  as  perma- 
nent as  he  could  desire.'* 

These  volumes  are  edited  with 
exceeding  care.  We  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  new  work  which  Sir 
D.  Le  Marchant  announces^-His- 
torical  illustrations  of  the  early  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third. 
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IRELAND   AND   HER   CHURCH. 


It  is  very  clear  to  us  that  the  people 
of  England  are  beginning  to  take  an 
earnest  interest  in  the  state  of  Ireland. 
A  conviction  prevails  that  a  fine  coun- 
try has  been  for  a  long  time  misgo- 
verned, and  that  its  pi*esent  wretched- 
nefs  is  much  owing  to  neglect  on  the 
part  of  our  rulers,  and  errors  in 
legislation.  An  anxious  desire  is, 
therefore,  felt  to  atone  for  past  mis- 
conduct, by  such  measures  as  our 
present  necessities  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
our  British  neighbours  only  require 
to  be  properly  enlightened  as  to  our 
real  condition,  in  order  to  set  about 
the  suitable  remedies  for  the  disorders 
and  the  miseries  by  which  our  country 
18  afflicted,  with  an  energy  propor- 
tioned to  their  importance. 

Much  has  been  hitherto  done  by 
which  the  English  mind  has  been 
abused.  An  infidel,  a  radical,  and  a 
popish  press  have  been  united  and  in- 
defatigable in  their  efforts  to  dispa- 
rage, misrepresent,  and  malign  the 
Protestant  party  in  this  country ;  and 
a  perseverence  in  falsehood,  against 
"which  no  proper  system  of  counterac- 
tion was  adopted,  has  but  produced 
its  natural  effects,  when  it  has  caused 
a  degree  of  pVejudice  to  prevail  against 
those  who  have  so  long  been  obnoxious 
to  it,  by  which,  even  in  the  estimation 
of  well-judging  individuals,  they  have 
been  g^rievously  injured.  We  are, 
therefore,  persuaded  that  a  better 
service  cannot  be  performed,  either  to 
England  or  Ireland,  than  that  of  pre- 
senting a  faithful  picture  to  our  Eng- 
lish fellow-subjects,  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  this  country,  and  the  views  and 
the  objects  of  the  several  parties  who 
assume  a  guidance  in  its  affairs,  so  that 
honest  and  intelligent  men  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  aright  respecting 
their  objects  and  their  pretensions. 

And  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  to  show  the  state  of  religion  in 
Ireland  anteriorly  to  its  occupation  by 
English  rulers.     It  is  very  important 


to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome  was  not  acknowledged 
in  this  country  until  it  was  subjugated 
by  British  invaders,  and  that  therefore 
all  those  claims  to  antiquity,  which 
make  popery  so  venerable  in  the  eyes 
of  an  ignorant  and  a  superstitious  peo- 
ple, are  without  any  real  foundation. 
•  If  this  truth  were  as  generally  under- 
stood as  i^  is  clearly  and  fully  evinced 
in  the  work  before  us,  '^  Ireland  and 
her  Church,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Ardagh,  but  little  would  be 
wanting  to  sever  the  Irish  Romanists 
from  a -system  based  in  usurpation 
and  in  falsehood,  and  to  transfer  their 
attachment  to  that  ''more  excellent 
way,"  which  is  built  upon  scriptural 
truth,  and  confirmed  by  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.  In  the  Dean's  former  work, 
"  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,"  much  was  done  to  show 
that  our  national  church  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
very  favourable  reception  of  that  little 
treatise  it  was  which  has  led  to  the 
present  publication,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  new  edition  of  the 
former,  enlarged  and  augmented,  so 
as  to  place  in  the  clearest  light  the 
fact,  that  the  .Irish  Church  only  lost 
its  liberties  when  the  nation  lost  its 
independence. 

How  sore  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
are,  whenever  such  a  fact  is  intimated, 
appears  clearly  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  a  Dr.  Rock  to  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, upon  the  occasion  of  that  young 
nobleman  intimating  (in  the  debate 
upon  the  Arms*  Bill  in  1843)  that 
''the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
not  the  church  of  the  Irish  people 
originally."  "  It  was,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, *'  because,  in  Prosper's  Chronicle, 
we  have  an  account  of  the  mission  of 
Palladius  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  he  is 
described  as  their ^5^  bishop — et  pri- 
mus episcopus  mittitur.  Prosper*s 
evidence,"  the  Doctor  adds,  "  is  most 
weighty ;  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  age ;  he  lived  at  the  time, 
and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
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persoDageSy  who  acted  in  the  above 
rehearsed  events.  Could  we,  there- 
fore, brin^  forward  no  other  wit- 
nesses, this  single  testimony,  which 
has  never  been  impeached,  would  alone 
be  quite  enough  to  show  that  to  a 
bishop  of  Rome  was  pagan  Ireland  in- 
debted first  for  her  conversion  to  the 
Gospel,  and  aAer wards  for  her  hie- 
rarchy." But  what  will  be  said  to 
this,  when  it  is  found  that  Palladius 
was  not  sent  to  Pagan  Ireland,  but  to 
the  congregation  of  faithful  men  in 
that  island  ?  The  words  of  Prosper 
are, "  ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes," 
These  manifestly  imply  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  at  least  Christian  congrega- 
tions. And  what  will  be  thought  of 
the  mission  of  Palladius,  when  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  admitted  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  (Dean  Murray  cites 
Nenins,  and  Joceline,  the  biographer 
of  St.  Patrick),  that  the  Romish  emis- 
sary was  not  received.  Is  it  possible 
to  account,  rationally,  for  his  rejection 
by  the  Irish  Christians,  in  any  other 
manner  than  that  suggested  by  the 
Dean  of  Ardagh — namely,  ''that  the 
Irish  clergy  and  people  of  that  day 
tDotdd  not  listen  to  his  foreign  commis-' 
sion^  and  therefore  they  rejected  the 
Pope  and  his  delegate ;  and  such  is 
the  tenor  of  our  ecclesiastical  history 
from  the  second  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.'- 

The  mission  of  Piitrick  was  more 
successful.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  first  great  impulse  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Ireland.  But 
there  are  no  historical  grounds  what- 
ever for  asserting  that  he  derived  his 
commission  from  the  Pope;  on  the 
contrary,  as  far  as  negative  proof  may 
be  relied  on,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  visited  Rome, 
and  neither  sought  for  nor  obtained 
any  authority  from  the  Roman  pontiff, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  bis  mission- 
ary labours.  This  should  be  decisive 
against  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  while  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  contrary  would  not 
be  decisive  in  its  favour,  as  usurpation, 
thouffh  successful,  can  never  be  al« 
leged  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
rightful  claim. 

Of  the  legends  of  later  ages,  the 
compilations  of  fancy  and  of  fraud, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  are  glad  to 
avail  themselves,  when  any  shadow  of 
support  can  be  derived  from  them  in 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  153. 


favour  of  the  pretensions  of  their 
church  ;  but  such  driveling  puerilities 
can  impose  on  none  who  possess  any 
clearness  of  judgment,  or  even  sound- 
ness of  understanding.  The  true 
merits  of  the  question  can  only  be 
known  or  conjectured  from  consulting 
cotemporary  authorities,  and  seeing 
how  far  they  justify  the  notion,  that 
the  Irish  Apostle  was  commissioned 
by  the  Pope,  and  that  his  mission  was 
intended  to  establish  a  church  in 
subordination  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?  Patrick 
is  uQt  once  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Prosper.  That  writer  was  a  vio- 
lent partizan  of  the  papacy,  and  takes 
care  to  emblazon  in  his  annals  the  mis- 
sion of  Palladius,  which  was  a  decided 
failure.  Why,  then,  omit  all  mention 
of  the  mission  of  Patrick,  the  success 
of  which  was  just  as  remarkable,  if  of 
that  missionary  it  could  be  asserted 
that  he  derived  his  authority  from  the 
court  of  Rome  ?  Such  an  omission  is 
inconceivable  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that  no  such  assertion  could 
be  hazarded. 

jlndeed,  so  suspicious  did  this  omis- 
sion appear  in  all  the  properly  Roman 
documents  in  which  a  mention  of  our 
saint  and  of  his  labours  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  Dr.  Ledwich  was  led  to 
doubt  his  existence.  Such  silence, 
however,  proves  nothing  more  than 
his  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  while  the  Irish  documents, 
which  abundantly  testifv  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  saint,  furnish  no  grounds 
whatever  for  supposing  that  he  came 
to  establish  the  Pope's  supremacy. 

**  The  elder  Cumian,  the  disciple  and 
biographer  of  Columba,  who  wrote  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,  calls  St. 
Patrick,  the  first  apostle  of  Ireland, 
Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  papal 
writers  make  Palladius  the  first  apostle, 
and  take  no  notice  of  Patrick,  the 
Irish  make  Patrick,  the  first,  and  take 
no  notice  of  Palladius. 

'*  The  hymn  of  Fiech,  of  the  same 
antiquity,  also  opposes  the  Roman 
hypothesis.  In  the  first  four  stanzas, 
we  have  the  parentage  of  the  apostle, 
his  captivity,  and  flight  from  Ireland; 
then  tne  story  proceMls  as  follows :— . 

•*  He  tnTcned  Uie  whole  of  Albion, 
He  crowed  Uie  iea  I  it  wm  a  happj  ▼QTM*  i 
And  b«  took  np  hie  ftbode  with  Qtrauo, 
Far  MMvj  to  the  aonth  of  Anaoricm. 
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«<  Among  the  lilci  of  the  TuKtn  tea, 
There  he  abode,  «i  I  pronounce, 
lie  studied  the  Canoue  with  German, 
Thui  it  is  that  the  churches  testify  i 

"  To  the  land  of  Erin  he  returned. 
The  angels  of  God  inTltlnghim, 
OAen  had  he  seen  in  yisions, 
That  he  should  come  once  more  to  Erin. 

"Here  the  route  of  the  apostle  is 
traced  for  us  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
map.  From  Ireland,  through  Britain, 
across  the  channel,  through  Armorica, 
to  the  south-east  comer  of  Gaul,  on 
the  coast  of  which  are  situated  Lerins, 
and  some  other  islands,  the  seats,  in 
those  days,  of  collegiate  institutions. 
When  his  studies  were  concluded,  he 
was  brought  back  to  Ireland.  And 
through  tne  sequel  of  the  poem,  he 
18  represented  as  continuing  there  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Through 
the  whole  piece,  Italy  is  omitted ;  and 
in  a  narrative  so  orderl^r  and  circum- 
stantial as  this  is,  omission  is  equiva- 
lent to  exclusion. 

I  I"  I  now  come  to  the  Cottonian  MS., 
this  very  curious  and  imporUnt  docu- 
ment concurs  entirely  with  the  hymn  of 
Fiech ;  it  makes  him  a  student  of  Lerms. 
It  says  that  the  bishops  German  and 
Lupus  nurtured  hun  in  sacred  litera- 
ture;  that  they  ordained  him,  and 
made  him  the  chief  bishop  of  their 
school  among  the  Irish  and  Britons. 

«*0n  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
mission  of  St.  Patrick,  these  docu- 
ments  maintain  a  profound  and  eloquent 
silence.  A  direct  contradiction  to  the 
hypothesis,  we  cannot  expect  from 
them,  without  ascribing  to  their  authors 
the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  they  do  what 
is  equivalent,  they  leave  no  room  for 
it.  They  give  us  all  the  particulars, 
of  which  we  reasonably  expect  to  be 
informed.  They  tell  us  both  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  education ;  they  state 
who  instructed  him,  who  ordained  him, 
who  sent  him  to  preach  In  Ireland, 
and  finally  they  show,  that  after  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  he 
never  left  the  island.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  appeared,  that  the  adhe- 
rents of  Rome  are  as  silent  con- 
cerning Patrick,  as  Patrick  and^  his 
disciples  are  with  respect  to  Rome.' 

The  one  solitary  instance  in  which 
■omething  like  an  appeal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  made,  does, 
when  truly  considered,  negative  the 
presumption  that  a  submission  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, for  which  it  is  alleged,  was  thereby 
intended.  Among  the  manv  proofs 
which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
f  he  eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church, 


one  is,  that  the  Irish  observed  the 
eastern  custom  in  the  celebration  of 
Easter.     Upon  this  subject  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  ab* 
hots  of  Ireland,  by  Laurentius,  Arch*- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of 
St.  Augustine,  about  the  year  609  \ 
and  a  few  years  later,  a  similar  letter 
was  addressed  to  them  by  Honorius  I., 
exhorting  them  not  to  set  their  own 
judgment  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of 
computation,  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
Christian  world.     This  was  no  more 
than  might  be  allowably  done  by  Chris- 
tian prelates  of  any  nation  professing  a 
common  faith,  and  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  "  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond    of   peace."       And  as   such  it 
was  responded  to  by  the  Church  of 
Ireland.      They  met,  not  to  receive 
implicitly,  as  mandates,  the  communi- 
cations that  had  been  made  to  them, 
but  to  deliberate  upon  their  import, 
and,  wHh  respect  to  the  exhortation 
which  they  contained,  to  take  the  best 
means  in  their  power  of  coming  to  a 
sound  conclusion.     For  this  purpose 
it  was  determined,  at  a  synod  held  at 
or  near   Old   Leigblin,    "that  soma 
wise  and  humble  persons  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  \*  and  these  having  arrived 
at  the  "  eternal  city,"  and  witnessed 
the  celebration  of  Easter  by  people  of 
various  countries,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  were  satisfied  that  a  conformity, 
in  that  particular,  to  the  Roman  prac- 
tice was  advisable.     Now,  in  all  thia 
is  there  anything  whatever  which  •»• 
vours,  either  of  the  assertion  on  the 
one  part,    or   the  admission  on  the 
other— of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy  ? 

"  In  this  account,  is  there  one  word 
said  about  the  pope,  or  about  going  to 
Rome  for  judgment  ?  If  the  messen- 
gers had  carried  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
why  did  they  did  not  bring  back  the 
autboritative  papal  instructions,  instead 
of  simply  reporting  to  the  synod,  the 
result  of  their  own  observation,  that 
the  Roman  Easter  was  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  world?  Doea 
not  the  very  report  indubitably  prove 
that  they  were  sent  to  Rome,  not  to 
ask  for  any  papal  rescript,  or  decision, 
but  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and  re- 
port to  their  brethren,  the  result  of 
their  own  observation  with  regard  to 
Easter,  among  the  great  concourse  of  ■ 
Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  were  continually  flocking  to  that 
great  city. 
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**  And  yet  Dr.  Rock  exults  in  this,  as 
if  it  sapplied  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  modern  Roman  doctrine,  *  that  the 
popes  claimed  and  exercised,  without 
bemg  gainsaid,  their  spiritual  supre* 
macy  over  the  early  r^oroh  in  Ireland.'  " 
—p.  30. 

The  deputies,  we  are  told^  were 
sent  to  Rome,  as  ''  children  to  their 
mother  ;"  and  from  these  words  it  is 
sought  to  be  inferred  that  the  Irish  at 
that  time  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.  But  no  such  special 
pleading  could  prove  what  the  trans- 
action itself  negatives  ;  and  Dean 
Murray  shows  that  the  term  "  mater" 
was  applied  by  Eadmer  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  was  never  intended 
to  signify  more  than  primacy,  which 
was  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
every  metropolitan  church.  It  is  one 
thing  to  respect  the  wisdom,  it  is 
another  and  a  very  different  thing  to 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  another 
state,  or  another  system.  And  it  is, 
also,  to  be  held  in  mind,  that  the  Irish 
deputation  was  sent  hmg  before  Rome 
had  fallen  into  her  worst  corruptions. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  no  creed  in- 
sisted on  as  essential  to  admission  to' Ca- 
tholic unity,  by  which  man's  devices  are 
made  to  take  the  place  of  God's  writ- 
ten word,  and  the  faith  is  rendered, 
literally,  of  none  effect  by  human  tradi- 
tions. Had  such  been  the  case,  the  Irish 
Church  would  have  eschewed  the  peril 
of  communicating  with  an  erring  sister, 
who  could  so  far  have  departed  from 
the  truth  as  it  b  to  be  found  in  God's 
unadulterated  word  ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  learning  and  the  ortho- 
doxy for  which  our  island  was  then  re- 
markable, would  have  been  exerted 
strenuously  in  opposition  to  innovations 
upon  apostolic  faith  and  practice,  by 
which  virtually  "  the  Lamb  of  God" 
was  supplanted  by  the  "  Man  of 
Sin,"  and  the  bondage  of  the  law  made 
to  overrule  the  free  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

That  churches  holding  a  common 
faith  should  maintain  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  communication  with  each 
other,  for  objects  in  which  they  must 
have  felt  a  common  interest,  was  no 
more  than  might  have  been  expected 
at  that  early  period,  and  may,  assu- 
redly,  have  been  the  case,  without  any 
claim  of  arrogant  supremacy  on  the 
one  hand,  or  admission  of  ecclesiastical 
subjection  on  the  other.     And  that  a 


deferential  respect  for  the  elder  should 
be  manifested  by  the  younger  Christian 
communities,  and  a  disposition  evinecd 
to  profit  by  their  superior  wisdom, 
should  only  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  predominance  of  a  spirit 
of  genuine  humility  and  love,  produced 
by  an  efficacious  reception  of  the  Gos* 
pel.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
thing  more  interesting  or  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  intercommunion  and  fel« 
lowship  which  might  thus  subsist 
between  the  most  distant  nations,  com* 
bining  them  into  one  family  in  Christ, 
their  common  Head,  while  their  pro- 
fession of  his  holy  religion  was,  in 
every  instance,  made  compatible  with 
the  most  perfect  national  independence* 
What  a  spirit  of  unity  might  thus  h% 
produced,  and  what  sentiments  of  be^ 
nevolence  thus  enkindled  and  recipro# 
cated,  by  which  the  fiercer  passions  of 
humanity  might  be  mitigated,  and  th« 
baleful  causes  of  wars  and  commotions 
extinguished!  And  what  is  it  that 
prevented  or  interrupted  this  most  de- 
sirable state  of  things?  Was  it  not 
the  usurping  and  worldly  spirit  which 
so  early  showed  itself  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  seeking  to  "lord  it  over 
God's  heritage,**  in  all  other  churches, 
and  almost  literally  proclaiming,  **  Mjf 
kingdom  ahaU  he  of  this  world."  That 
it  was  which  put  an  end  to  international 
Christian  unity.  That  it  was  which 
converted  into  rivals  or  enemies  those 
who  might  have  otherwise,  to  their 
mutual  comfort  and  edification,  main- 
tained a  brotherhood  in  the  bonds  of 
the  Gospel.  Among  the  enormities  of 
the  papal  see,  this  is  to  be  especially 
noted,  that  by  insisting  on  terms  of 
communion  incompatible  with  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  in  which  she  departed 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  apostolie 
symbol,  she  compelled  into  estrange- 
ment from,  or  hostility  to  her,  the 
churches  which  refused  to  be  led  cap- 
tive by  her  delusions.  And  now  to 
have  recourse  to  these  instances  in 
which  a  respectful  or  even  a  deferen- 
tial spirit  may  have  been  manifested 
towards  her,  before  the  pretensions 
which  she  afterwards  put  forth  were 
full  blown,  in  order  to  establish  a 
claim  to  an  universal  supremacy,  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  the  conduct  of 
the  tyrant  usurper,  who  should  refer 
to  the  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct 
of  a  people  who  reverenced  acknow- 
ledged law,  as  a  proof  that  they  should 
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«abmit  to  him  while  he  was  trampling 
vpon  it^  and  oatraging  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  Were  it  not  for 
fQoh  pretensions,  so  put  forward  and 
80  maintained,  we  do  not  see  why  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  council  might  not 
have  been  established  in  Christendom^ 
aiinilar  to  the  Amphyctyonio  Council 
among  the  states  of  elder  Greece^  by 
whiohy  in  virtue  of  their  common  bond 
of  faiUif  nations  and  kingdoms^  thoueh 
widely  separated  by  physical  bounda- 
rieSy  might  be  spiritually  united.  For 
the  absence  of  any  good  which  might 
arise  from  the  influence  of  such  a  body^ 
in  calming  and  regulating  the  troublous 
spirit  of  controversy,  preserving,  in 
its  integrity,  the  substance  of  scriptu- 
ral truth,  and  maintaining  all  the  es- 
sentials of  ecclesiastical  catholicity, 
amidst  the  accidental  diversities  of 
institutes,  and  of  national  character, 
which  distinguish  the  nations,  papal 
Rome  is  properly  chargeable.  She  it 
was  who  rendered  Christendom  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself,  by  insisting 
upon  inadmissible  terms  of  communion. 
When  union  with  her  implied  a  denial 
of  the  faith,  or  a  denial  of  the  sufB- 
eienov  for  Christian  membership  of 
the  things  most  certainly  believed  by 
Christians  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years,  she  compelled  the  separation  of 
all  who  maintained  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  contain  all  thinffs  necessary 
for  salvation,  and  that  the  judgment  of 
eoclesiastical  antiquity,  in  the  earlier 
and  purer  ages,  is  more  to  be  relied  on, 
as  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Word, 
than  the  talmudical  glosses  and  com- 
mentaries of  later  ages,  by  which  it 
has  been  overruled,  or  rendered,  in 
many  instances,  worse  than  useless. 

But  if  one  instance  may  be  alleged 
in  which  the  Irish  church  shewed  a 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  see 
of  Rome,  (and  such  may  have  been 
the  case,  without  involving  any  sub- 
mission to  papal  authority,)  others  are 
not  wanting  m  which  complaints  were 
made  that  she  was  somewhat  too 
sturdy  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
ancient  and  peculiar  usages,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  her  independence. 

•*  The  Irish,  we  are  told  by  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  his  Hfo  of  Malachy,  *  rejected 
auricular  confessiou,  as  well  as  autho- 
ritative absolution.'  They  confessed  to 
God  alone,  as  believing  *God  alone 
oould  forff ive  sins.'  They  would  neither 
|^v6  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  tenths, 


nor  the  first-fruits ;  nor  would  they  be 
legitimately  married  ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  forms  insisted  on  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Before  the  Council  of  Cashol, 
convened  by  Henry  II.,  in  1173,  mar- 
riage was  regarded  as  a  civil  rite,  and 
was  performed  by  the  magistracy  j  at  that 
council  the  priests  were  authorized  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  and  therefore  we 
nod  the  ancient  Irish  Christians  de- 
nounced as  *  schismatics  and  heretics,' 
by  St.  Bernard ;  and  as  bein^  in  reality 
Pagans,  while  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians.* 

"  Such  were  the  charges  brought 
against  the  early  Irish  Christians,  and 
such  were  some  of  the  heresies  which 
Adrian  authorized  Henry  to  root  out  of 
the  land.  But  those  were  not  all, — the 
early  Irish  Christians  did  not  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayers  to  saints  and 
angels.  They  neither  prayed  to  dead 
men,  nor  for  them,  nor  was  the  service 
for  the  dead  ever  used  by  the  Irish 
Church,  till  they  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  it,  by  the  Council  of  Cashel,  as  may 
be  seenby  a  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention. 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation  was  not  held  by  the  early  Church 
of  Ireland,  is  evident  by  the  rec^tion 
which  it  received,  on  its  being  first 
promulgated,  by  several  Irish  divines. 
Among  others  by  the  justly  celebrated 
Joannes  Scotus  ^Erigena,  so  hi^ly  es- 
teemed at  the  court  of  Chanes  the 
Bald,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and 
whose  book  was  condemned  by  the  pope 
and  the  Council  of  Versailles,  as  the 
only  way  they  could  confute  it.  Pre- 
vious to  this  the  Irish  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  kinds,  and  they  called  it, 
'  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.* 

'*  In  their  places  of  worship,  they  had 
no  images,  nor  statues ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  use  was  not  only  expressly  con- 
demned, as  we  learn  from  Sedulius, 
one  of  their  early  divines;  but  mentioned 
also  bv  others  of  them,  'as  heathenish 
and  idolatrous.'  So  far  were  the  early 
Irish  Christians  from  believing  in  Pur- 
gatory, that  until  the  period  of  Henry 
and  Adrian's  usnrptaion,  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Iinsh  writers.  That  a  number  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church, 
such  as  attending  to  canonical  forms* 
singing  in  choirs,  the  use  of  the  conse- 
crated chrism  in  baptism,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,  and  the  dispensing  of  in- 
dulgences, were  unknown,  or  at  least 
unpractised  in  Ireland,  until  the  period 
referred  to,  is  a  matter  of  undoubted 
historical  record  ;  the  fact  being  alluded 
to  by  various  Romish  writers,  who  com- 
plain of  the  stubbornness  and  bereticiil 
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feeline  of  tbe  Irish  on  these  points,  and 
who  have  happily  furnbhed  the  most 
undoubted  testimony,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  the  church  they  so  fiercely 
endeavour  to  malign."  — pp.  43-45. 

Hep  origin  from  the  eastern^  not 
the  western  branch  of  the  Catholic 
chnrch  is  thus  indicated  by  Dean 
Murrajy  and  upon  authority  which 
should  leave  no  doubt  on  any  candid 
mind. 

"  St.  John  the  Erangelbt ;  Ignatius, 
the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John; 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Ignatius ; 
Potninus,  Irenieus  and  others,  the  dis* 
ciples  of  Polycarp,  who  preached  the 
gospel  with  success  in  Gaul,  through 
whose  means  flourishing  churches  were 
established  in  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of  which 
Potbinus  was  the  first  bishop  From  thence 
the  gospel  sounded  forth  throughout  all 
that  country.  Bishops  Lupus  and  Ger- 
manus,  the  descendants  of  these  holy 
men,  ordained  St.  Patrick,  and  made 
him  chief  bishop  of  their  school  among 
the  Irish,  and  from  St.  Patrick  to  the 
present  day,  we  have  our  regular  suc- 
cession of  oishops,  not  from  Rome,  nor 
through  Rome,  but  through  the  succes- 
sors of  the  apostle  John,  the  patron  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

**  We  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of 
our  subject,  with  a  quotation  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical a£Falrs  of  Ireland.  *  There  is,' 
says  the  writer  in  question,  '  something 
very  singular  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Ireland.  The  Christian  Church 
of  that  country,  as  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  predecessors,  existed 
for  many  ages  free  and  unshackled. 
'  For  above  seven  hundred  years  this 
church  maintained  its  independence.*  It 
had  no  connection  M'ith  England,  and 
differed  upon  points  of  importance  with 
Rome.  The  first  work  of  Henry  II. 
was  to  reduce  the  Church  of  Ireland  into 
obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Accord- 
ingly he  procured  a  council  of  the  Irish 
clergy  to  be  held  at  Cashel  in  1172,  and 
the  combined  influence  and  intrigues  of 
Henry  and  the  pope  prevailed.  This 
council  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  Chnrch 
of  Ireland,  and  submitted  it  to  the  yoke 
of  Rome.  *  That  obunous  apostacy 
has  been  followed  by  a  series  of  calami- 
ties, hardly  to  be  equalled  in  the  world.' 
From  the  days  of  St.  Patrick,  to  the 
Council  of  Cashel,  was  a  bright  and 
glorious  sera  for  Ireland.  From  the 
sitting  of  this  council  to  our  times,  the 
lot  of  Ireland  has  been  unmixed  evil, 
and  all  her  history  a  talc  of  woe." — 
pp.  49,  50. 


The  first  interruption  to  the  tran- 
quility and  prosperity  of  the  Irish 
church  was  caused  by  the  Danish  1d« 
yasion.  The  troubles  and  commotiong 
which  these  roving  freebooters  ocoa* 
sioned,  lasted  for  three  hundred  yeara^ 
daring  which  the  miseries  which  the 
country  suffered  were  extreme,  ex- 
tending  not  only  to  the  destmction  of 
many  monuments  of  art,  which  would 
attest  a  high  civilization-^bat  of  re- 
cords, and  of  documents,  by  which 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  and 
the  state  of  learning  in  our  numerous 
schools  and  colleges,  from  which  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  bands,  so  much 
light  was  diffused  throughout  Europe, 
might  be  illustrated.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  invaders  carried  away  with 
them  many  manuscripts,  some  of  which, 
to  a  recent  period,  were  in  exbtence, 
and  may,  probably,  still  be  found  in 
some  of  the  seats  of  learning  in  their 
country.  And  had  the  bequest  of  the 
enlightened  Flood,  to  our  uniyersity, 
taken  effect  as  he  intended,  and  been 
appropriated  to  the  foundation  of  an 
Irish  professorship,  and  the  pur« 
chase  of  ancient  Irish  manuscripts, 
wherever  they  could  be  found— it  is 
extremely  likely  that  much  would 
thus  be  secured,  and  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  accident,  by 
which  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
our  early  annals  would  be  removed* 
Let  us  hope  that  some  success  may 
yet  attend  the  researches,  in  that  de« 
partment,  of  the  sagacious  and  en- 
lightened. It  would,  we  think,  be 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Association. 

But,  three  centuries  of  cruel  and 
devastating  war— a  war  prompted  and 
carried  on,  not  so  much  for  purposes 
of  conquest,  as  of  plunder,  were  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  break  down  the 
spirit,  and  to  destroy  the  prosperity 
of  any  people :  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  season  of  this  calamity  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  the  period 
during  which  the  papacy  was  making 
the  greatest  strides  to  universal  domi- 
nion, and  claiming  and  receiving  sub- 
mission and  homage  from  all  the  other 
states  in  Europe  1 

The  English  invasion  followed,  be- 
fore any  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to 
recover  from  the  calamities  caused  by 
the  Danes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  bull  upon  which  Henry  founded 
his  title  to  the  kingdom,  was  granted 
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upon  the  express  condition  that  be 
^oiild  reduce  the  church  in  Ireland  to 
a  conformity  with}  and  subjc^ction  to, 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  this  precious  docu- 
ment:~ 

"  We,  therefore,  with  that  ^ace  and 
acceptance  suited  to  your  pious  and 
praiseworthy  design,  and  favourably 
assentine  to  your  petition,  do  bold  it 
right  and  good,  that,  for  the  extension 
ot  the  borders  of  the  church,  the  res- 
training of  vice,  the  correction  of  man- 
ners, the  planting  of  virtue,  and  increase 
of  religion,  you  enter  the  said  island, 
and  execute  therein  whatever  shall  per- 
tain to  the  honour  of  God,  aud  the  wel- 
fare of  the  land :  and  that  the  people  of 
the  said  land  receive  you  honourably, 
and  reverence  you  as  their  Lord,  saving 
always  the  rights  of  the  churches,  and 
reserving  to  St.  Peter  the  annual  pen- 
sion of  one  penny  upon  every  house. 

"  If,  then,  you  be  resolved  to  carry 
this  design  into  effectual  execution, 
study  to  form  the  nation  to  virtuous 
manners ;  and  labour  by  yourself  and 
by  others,  whom  you  may  judffe  meet 
for  the  work,  in  faith,  word,  and  action, 
that  the  church  may  be  there  exalted, 
the  Christian  faith  planted,  and  all 
things  so  ordered  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  you  may 
be  entitled  to  a  fulness  of  reward  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  to  a  glorious  re- 
nown throughout  all  ages." — p.  105. 

It  is  very  clear,  as  Dean  Murray 
observes— that,  "  at  the  date  of  Pope 
Adrian's  bull,  Ireland  was  not  con- 
iidered  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Romish  church  ;  for  else,  how  could 
those  boundaries  have  been  extended 
by  Henry's  invasion  ?" 

**  It  is  also  evident,"  our  author 
adds,  *'  that  the  Irish  had  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  St.  Peter's 
pence — and  that,  both  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  they  differed  widely  from 
the  Roman  model ;  for,  what  else  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  'to 
declare  to  that  illiterate  nation  the 
verity  of  the  Christian  faith?*— or,  of 
another  expression  which  I  shall  quote 
in  the  original,  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar force  :  *  ut  ibi  plantetur,  et 
crescat  fidei  Christianse  religio  ?' " 

That  attempts  were  made,  at  former 
periods,  to  win  over  the  Irish  ecclesi- 
astics to  a  conformity  with  the  Romish 
ritual  and  discipline,  is  very  true  ;  the 
bribe  offered  bein?,  benefit  of  clerey, 
or  exemption  from  lay  authority,  which 


was  felt  as  most  oppressive  by  them. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  our 
priesthood  were  but  too  glad  to  take 
refuge  from  the  tyrannous  exactions  of 
the  Irish  chieftains,  in  the  great  eccle- 
siastical confederation  which  was  now 
assuming  so  commanding  an  attitude, 
and  exercising  so  powerful  an  influence^ 
amongst  the  states  of  Europe.  But 
that  the  majority  still  adhered  to  the 
national  customs,  and  refused  to  par- 
chase  papal  protection  by  the  surrender 
of  any  of  tneir  ancient  and  peculiar 
privileges,  is  equally  certain.  Nor 
was  it  until  after  the  invasion  by  Henry 
that  the  romanizing  party  felt  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  make  any  open 
demonstration  of  their  intentions. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  synod 
held  at  Cashel,  articles  of  union,  as 
Dean  Murray  calls  them,  between  the 
Anglo-Irish  church  and  state,  were 
enacted.     By  these  it  was  provided : 

*'  That  church  lands  should  be  free 
from  the  customarv  exactions  of  the 
chieftains,  from  all  demands,  whether  of 
money,  or  of  eptertainment.'  *  That 
they  should  be  likewise  exempt  from 
certain  fines  imposed  by  the  Brchon 
law;  that  all  the  faithful  should  pay 
tithes  of  their  cattle,  fruits,  and  all  otner 
increase.'  And  this  was  explained  and 
enlarged  a  few  years  after,  by  a  sweep- 
ing commentary  of  the  Dublin  Synod, 
as  including  the  tithes  of  provision,  hay, 
fiax,  wool,  the  young  or  animals,  and 
the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

'*  It  was  also  enacted  that  all  the 
faithful  should  pay  a  third  of  their 
moveable  goods  for  a  solemn  burial,  and 
for  vigils  and  masses  for  the  repose  of 
their  souls,  and  that,  if  they  died  un- 
married, or  without  legitimate  children, 
the  bequest  should  be  increased  to  one 
half."— pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  result  was,  the  assimilation  of 
the  Irish  church  to  that  of  England, 
which  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  this 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  part  of  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Dr.  Lanigan,  a  Romish  histo- 
rian, expressly  informs  us,  that  wher- 
ever the  natives  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, "  clergy  and  people  followed 
their  own  ecclesiastical  rule,  as  if  the 
synod  of  Cashel  bad  never  been  held/* 

"  Such  was  the  origin,"  Dean  Murrav 
tells  us,  **  of  the  two  churches  in  Ireland, 
The  one  the  Church   of  the  Anglo-^ 
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PopUh  aristocraey,  and  of  th«  ascend&ut 
party,  th9  oth«r  the  Church  of  the  Irish 
Clergy  attd  people.  The  former,  though 
a  plant  of  foreign  growth,  had  certain 
facilities  for  striking  root,  and  over- 
whelming a  rival  in  the  ni^ht-shade  of 
its  brancnes,  which  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianitj  did  not  allow  to  its  opponent. 
Yet  notwithstanding  every  disadvan- 
tage, the  native  church  continued  for 
three  centuries,  and  discovered  even 
iome  languishing  symptoms  of  life  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII."— pp. 
112,  113. 

Thus  it  was  that  popery  became  the 
established  religion  of  Ireland.  An 
ambitious  monarch  and  an  encroaching 
pontiff  conspired  against  its  tempor^ 
and  spiritual  independence.  Henry 
Mpreed  to  reduce  the  church  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical subjection  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  the  price  of  being  acknow- 
ledged as  the  sovereign  lord  over  its 
lands  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  not 
surprbing  that  the  great  temptation 
held  out  to  the  clergy,  not  only  of  sta- 
tion and  dignity,  but  of  ample  posses- 
sionSy  should  have  won  many  or  them 
to  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  Rome 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power  and  greatness,  and  pointing 
to  the  kingdoms  and  the  glory  of  the 
world,  could  say  to  those  from  whom 
she  claimed  homage,  "  all  these  will  I 
give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me."  The  wonder  is,  that 
there  remained  so  many  sturdy  recu- 
sants, by  whom  this  splendid  and  daz- 
zling offer  was  resisted.  But  every 
day  must  have  diminished  their  num- 
bers. In  proportion  as  the  power  of 
England  prospered,  the  religion  of 
Rome  must  have  prevailed.  And  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  English  sove< 
reign  as  the  undisputed  lord,  would 
necessarily  have  involved  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pope's  supremacy  ;  and 
this,  in  point  of  fact,  became  esta- 
blished and  recognised,  and  the  pha- 
lanx of  popery  organized  and  com- 
pleted, just  about  the  time  when  the 
church  in  England  began  to  be  actu- 
ated and  agitated  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened reformation. 

The  stuff  of  which  the  Romish 
prelacy  were  at  this  time  composed, 
will  be  made  manifest  by  the  following  * 
incident,  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  anoient  Church  of  Ire- 
land:— 

"  About  the  same  time  there  occurred 


an  inoident  of  a  different  eharaoter 
from  any  of  the  preceding,  but 
equally  illustrative  of  that  daring 
spirit,  with  which  the  prelates  tried 
their  power  upon  the  highest  or-* 
ders  in  the  state.  The  Bishop  of 
Ossory  summoned  dame  Alice  Ketler, 
a  woman  of  some  rank,  with  her 
family  and  dependents,  before  his  spiri- 
tual court,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
witchcraft.  She  was  accused  of  gobg 
through  Kilkenny  every  evening  be- 
tween complin  and  curfew,  sweeping 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  towards  her 
8on*8  door,  and  muttering  this  incan- 
tation as  she  went, 

To  th«  hooM  of  William  my  wn, 
Lie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkenny  town. 

It  was  also  said  that  she  made  assig- 
nations, near  a  certain  cross-road, 
with  an  evil  spirit,  whose  name  the 
bishop  discovered  to  be  Robin  Artys- 
son;  and  that  on  these  occasions  she 
feasted  her  paramour  upon  nine  red 
cocks,  and  some  unknown  number  of 
peacock's  eyes.  The  last  allegation 
against  her  was,  that  various  imple- 
ments of  sorcery  had  been  found  in 
her  house,  particularly  a  sacramental 
wafer  having  the  name  of  the  devil 
imprinted  on  it,  and  a  staff  upon  which, 
when  duly  oiled  for  an  expedition,  she 
and  her  accomplices  were  accustomed 
to  ride  all  the  world  over.  Such  things 
would  be  ridiculous,  were  they  not 
made  a  pretext  for  atrocities  at  which 
nature  shudders.  One  of  her  do- 
mestics was  condemned  and  executed ; 
her  son  thrown  into  prison;  the  lady 
herself,  happening  to  escape  on  th^ 
charge  of  witchcraft,  was  put  to  trial 
a  second  time,  upon  an  accusation  of 
heresy,  found  guutv,  and  sentenced  to 
the  flames ;  and  Adam  Duff,  a  gentle- 
man of  considerable  family  in  Leinster, 
was  seized  at  the  same  time,  and  burned 
as  a  heretic.  The  Lord  Arnold  dd  la 
Peer,  seneschal  of  the  palatinate  to 
which  Kilkenny  then  belonged,  having 
interested  himself  in  favour  of  these 
unhappy  persons,  was  involved  by  the 
bishop  in  the  same  accusation;  and 
upon  his  appealing  to  the  Lord  Deputy, 
the  undaunted  prelate  extended  his 
charge  to  that  personage  himself. 

*♦  The  head  of  the  civil  government 
was  now  formally  arraigned  of  heresy 
before  the  bishops ;  and  the  business 
of  the  state,  not  of  the  executive  de- 
partment only  ;  but  of  the  law  courts, 
(for  the  lieutenancy  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  the  ChanceUor,)  was  inter- 
rupted, until  the  majesty  of  the  Chureh 
should  announce  its  awful  decision. 
The  investigation  was  long  and  solemn ; 
the  lord  justice  made  it  appear,  that 
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his  Acouser  was  actuat«d  by  personal 
resentment  against  de  la  roer;  and 
that  as  to  himself,  he  had  gi?en  no 
other  ground  of  suspicion,  than  his 
interference  on  behalf  of  an  injured 
man ;  he  was  acquitted  and  pronounced 
a  true  son  of  the  Church ;  and  sacri- 
ficing the  vanity  of  station  to  a  natural 
impulse  of  joy,  he  celebrated  his  nar- 
row escape,  with  an  entertainment  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  be  his  guests. 

**But  in  the  mean  time,  the  unfor- 
tunate nobleman,  who  had  besought 
his  protection,  experienced  the  bitter- 
ness of  episcopal  yengeance.  It  was 
the  law  m  those  days,  that  when  a 
bishop  gaye  a  certificate,  under  his 
sign  manual,  of  the  excommunication 
of  a  layman,  the  civil  authorities  were 
obliged  to  act  upon  it,  the  writ  de  ex- 
cammunicato  capiendo  was  issued  in  the 
king's  name,  and  the  offender  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison." — pp.  156—158. 

This  was  in  the  year  1334.  Thus 
was  the  representative  of  royalty  de- 
graded into  an  instrument  of  papal 
yengeaoce»  and  compelled  to  execute  a 
sentence  against  which  his  heart  and 
his  judgment  alike  revolted.  Here 
we  have  the  spirit  of  popery  strongly 
exemplified  as  contra-distinguished  to 
the   spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  this 

r*  nt  ruling  in  the  body  who  were  at 
t  time  the  recognized  prelates  and 
pastors  of  the  people.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  cleray  thus  pampered  should  be 
enamoured  of  their  newly-squired 
rights  and  privileges ;  and  that  when 
a  better  spirit  began  to  dawn  in  Eng- 
landy  their  alleffiance  to  Rome»  which 
they  recognized  as  the  source  of  their 
influence  and  power^  should  prevail 
over  their  attachment  to  a  country 
and  to  laws  which  they  only  knew  as 
those  of  victorious  invaders. 

We  hear  much  of  the  Church  of 
England^  as  at  present  constituted, 
being  r^^arded  as  a  badge  of  conquest, 
and  that  the  Irish  will  never  be  satis- 
fied until  the  disgrace  and  the  humi- 
liation of  its  establishment  are  re- 
moved. But  the  true  badge  of  con- 
quest was  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Vassalage  to  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
the  stipulated  price  of  Ireland's  subju- 

fation.  Until  the  invader  had  made 
is  power  to  be  felt,  the  pontiff  could 
not  procure  any  undisputed  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy ;  and  the 
last  links  of  the  papal  fetters  were  only 
rivetted  when  the  sanction  was  given 
to  the  military  enterprize  which  ended 


in  the  prostrati<m  of  our  nstioiuil  iir- 
dependence.  If,  indeed,  a  badge  of 
conquest  be  detestable,  we  know  of 
nothing  which  should  excite  the  indig* 
nation  of  our  poor  deluded  countrymen 
more  than  that  very  church  which  they 
are  ignorantly  taught  to  believe  pri- 
mitive and  apostolical,  and  which,  hj 
a  combination  of  force  and  fraud,  was 
made  to  supplant  the  ancient  religion 
of  Ireland.  We  do  not  here  say  that 
the  early  Christianity  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  was  without  any  inter* 
mixture  of  error  or  of  superstition. 
We  know  that  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  not  excepting  even  the  apos- 
tolic times,  hunyui  error,  human 
weakness,  and  human  depravity,  have 
been  but  too  busy  and  too  successful 
in  corrupting  and  adulterating  genuine 
religion.  But  this  we  do  aver,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  Church  was  much 
nearer  both  in  spirit  and  in  character 
to  a  conformity  with  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  present  day,  than  to 
an  identity  with  the  Church  of  Rome; 
and  that  if  a  recurrence  to  primitive 
standards  were  sincerely  and  rigidly 
adopted,  the  Church,  as  at  present 
established  and  administered,  would  be 
found  (making  due  allowance  Cor  the 
asceticism  which,  at  a  very  earlj 
period,  began  to  deform  the  Eastern 
Church,  from  which  the  Irish  derived 
its  origin,)  in  such  close  resemblance 
with  that  of  St.  Patrick  and  St  Co- 
lumbkill,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
establish  any  essential  distinction  be* 
tween  them. 

In  truth,  the  English  succeeded 
much  more  effectually  in  establishing 
the  papal  power,  than  in  compelling  « 
submission  to  British  authority.  'The 
one  was  very  fully  acknowledged,  while 
the  other  was  very  imperfectly  asserted* 
To  the  priesthood,  the  change  was  one 
from  comparative  poverty  and  depen- 
dence to  aggrandizement  and  power. 
To  the  people,  it  brought  with  it  only 
impoveirshment  and  spoliation.  And 
therefore,  while  the  latter  were  always 
but  too  ready  to  rebel,  the  former  had 
reason  to  be  well-contented  with  a 
state  of  things  which  not  only  relieved 
them  from  great  oppression,  but  gave 
them  a  place  of  station  and  dignity 
which  enabled  them,  in  their  turn,  to 
exercise  a  sort  of  lordship  over  their 
former  tyrants.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  that  while  the  peo- 
ple loathed  a  connection  with  England^ 
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the  priesUiood  should  be  enamoured 
of  their  connection  with  Rome. 

But  it  18  a  curious  and  an  interest- 
ing fiict,  that  when  Henry  the  Eighth 
Asserted  his  title  to  suprenuusy  in  the 
churchy  within  the  British  dominions, 
no  where  was  it  more  readily  or  joy- 
fully assented  to,  than  in  Ireland.  All 
parties  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  gratulations  and  the  acclama^ 
tions  with  which  it  was  received.  They 
abolished,  with  one  consent,  the  title 
of  Lord,  the  only  one  which  the  pope 
had  permitted  the  English  sovereign 
to  assume,  and  proclaimed  him  King 
of  Ireland,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  rightful  possessor  of  all 
that  power  for  the  exterior  regimen 
and  government  of  the  clerical  body, 
which  was  essential  to  the  complete- 
ness of  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
kingdom. 

This  was  eight  years  after  Paul  the 
Third  had  passed  his  final  sentence 
against  Henry,  as  an  obstinate  heretic, 
by  which,  as  far  as  such  a  sentence 
could  effect  it,  he  was  not  only  de- 
throned, but  declared  infamous— cut 
off  from  Christian  burial,  and  doomed 
to  eternal  curse  and  damnation. 

It  is,  we  repeat  it,  interestinff  to 
see,  at  such  a  period  as  this,  all  the 
aclmowledged  representatives  of  the 
Irish  nation,  not  onlv  the  great  Ene- 
liah  lords,  but  the  old  Milesian  chien, 
coming  forward,  and  by  solemn  deeds 
of  in£nture,  setting  their  hands  and 
seals  to  a  declaration  which  bound 
them  to  muntain,  in  all  its  plenitude^ 
the  newly-assiuned  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  against  all  aiders  and  abet- 
tors of  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
pontiff. 

"  As  these  deeds  are  objects  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  our  day,  and  all 
drawn  up  in  nearly  the  same  terms,  a 
copy  of  one  of  them  is  inserted  here. 

** '  This  indenture,  made  on  the  26th 
day  of  September,  34  Henry  the  Eighth, 
between  the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  St. 
Leger,  &c.  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Lords  Barry,  alias  Barrymore  or  the 

Ereat  Barry  ;  MacCarty  More  ;  the 
ord  Roche,  MacCarty  Beagh;  Tha- 
deus  M'Cormick,  Lord  of  Muskry; 
Barry  Odge,  alias  the  young  Barry; 
O'Sallivan  Beare,  Captain  of  his  nation, 
O'Sullivan,  first  of  his  house  ;  Barry 
Roe,  alias  the  red  Barry;  M*Do- 
nogh  of  Allow,  head  of  his  nation; 
Donald  0*CaIlaghan,  first  of  his  house, 
and  Gerald  Fitz  John,  knight,  on  the 


other  part,  doth  witness  that  the  said 
Lord  Barry,  &c.,  do  agree,  consent, 
and  engage,  iointly  and  separately,  for 
themselves,  their  heirs,*  successors,  as- 
signs, tenants,  and  followers,  that  they 
will  hold  and  perform  all  and  singular 
articles,  pledges,  and  conditions,  which 
are  contained  on  their  part  in  said  in- 
denture. <  Imprimis/  They  and  each 
of  them,  do  and  doth  acknowledge  the 
king's  majesty  aforesaid,  to  be  their 
natural  and  liege  lord ;  and  will  honour, 
obey,  and  serve  him,  and  the  kings  his 
successors,  against  all  creatures  of  the 
universe.  And  they  will  accept  and 
hold  his  said  majesty,  and  the  kings  his 
successors,  as  the  supreme  head  on 
earth,  immediately  under  Christ,  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
they  will  obey  and  serve  his  lieutenant  or 
deputy,  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in 
all  thmgs  concerning  the  service  of  his 
said  majesty,  or  of  the  kings  his  suc- 
cessors. And  as  far  as  lieth  in  their 
power  jointly  or  separately,  they  will 
annihilate  the  usurped  primacy  and  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  IU>me,  and 
will  expel  and  eradicate  all  his  favourers, 
abettors,  and  partizans,  and  will  main- 
tain, support,  and  defend  all  persons, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  who  shall  be 
promoted  to  church  benefices  or  digni- 
ties by  the  king's  majesty,  or  other 
riffhtful  patron ;  and  will  apprehend  and 
bnng  to  justice,  to  be  tried  accordins^ 
to  the  laws  made,  or  to  be  made  in  such 
behalf,  all  who  apply  for  provision  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  who  betake 
themselves  to  Rome  in  quest  of  promo- 
tion, &c.' 

*'And  so  far  from  any  force  being 
used,  it  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
her  annals,  that  Ireland  was  now  at 
peace  under  one  acknowledged  sove- 
reign. So  universal  indeed  was  the 
tranquillity,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  was  spared  for  the  king's  ser- 
vice before  Boulogne,  where  an  Irish- 
man had  the  honour  of  defeating  the 
French  champion  ;  and  another  force  of 
three  thousand  men  was  sent  into  Scot- 
land, to  the  aid  of  the  Lord  Lennox.  Even 
the  great  feud  between  the  two  races 
was  forgotten  for  a  season ;  and  while 
Engli^lv  and  Irish  crowded  together  f^om 
all  quarters  of  the  island,  to  receive  law 
from  the  throne,  the  loyal  impulse  with 
which  they  were  animated,  seemed  al- 
ready to  have  borne  its  most  appropriate 
fruits  in  the  feeling  of  a  common  country, 
and  the  kindly  affections  of  neighbour- 
hood."—pp.  190-192. 

Such  was  the  unforced  and  unani- 
mous declaration  of  all  Ireland,  upon 
this  important  subject.  By  this  one 
act  the  az  was  liud  to  the  root  of 
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papal  domination ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  most  extraordinary  en- 
deavours to  stir  up  the  prejudices,  and 
excite  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish 
people  against  a  sovereign  whose 
sturdy  proceedings  had  drawn  down 
upon  him  so  many  papal  maledictions. 
These  appeals,  Dean  Murray  tells  us, 
whether  to  superstition  or  enthusiasm, 
were  unsuccessful ; 


"  It  was  too  obvious  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  Rome  and  its  partizans,  was 
Jiothing  more  than  a  struggle  for  tempo- 
ral dominion,  and  not  a  sword  was 
drawn  in  the  quarrel  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign, 
and  that  of  his  son  Edward  the  Sixth/' 
—p.  194. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  partizans 
of  the  papacy  were  too  much  occupied 
with  the  state  of  religion  in  England 
to  permit  of  their  bestowing  much 
attention  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
this  country.  Here  the  distinction 
of  races  was  as  marked  as  the  distinc- 
tion of  churches ;  and  as  the  Protes- 
tants were  chiefly  of  English  descent, 
and  as  such  alone  could  be  relied  on 
as  the  firm  maintainers  of  British 
power,  any  acts  of  severity  towards 
them,  such  as  were  boldly  ventured 
upon  in  England,  where  the  queen 
gave  a  full  license  to  all  her  vengeful 
bigotry,  might  have  perilled  the  secu- 
rity of  the  kingdom.  But,  towards 
the  end  of  her  reign,  the  absorbing 

gassion  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
er,  and  her  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  <<  the  Catholic  faith"  began  to  out- 
run her  discretion.  It  was  then  fully 
resolved  that  the  same  persecuting 
measures,  which  filled  England  with 
lamentation  and  mourning,  should  be 
enacted  here — and  the  first  steps  were 
taken  for  enkindling  the  fires  in  which 
heretical  pravity  was  to  be  destroyed, 
when  an  accident,  which  the  pious 
regarded  as  a  providential  interference 
in  their  favour,  frustrated  the  object 
of  the  government,  and  before  it  could 
be  remedied.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
upon  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  her  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  reformed  faith  was  known  in 
Ireland,  **  the  whole  body  of  the 
Romish  priests  abandoned  their  con- 
nection with  Rome,  and  adopted  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  tney  were  followed  in  this  act  of 
ecclesiastical  submission  by  the  entire 


mass  of  the  popuUtion.  The  bishops, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  all  conformed. 
They  agreed  unhesitatingly  to  substi- 
tute the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  Missal,  and  the  English  service  for 
the  Latin  mass.  So  that  the  reformat 
tion  was  in  all  respects  as  complete, 
and  as  completely  established  by  legal 
authority,  in  the  one  country  as  in  th« 
other.  *'  For  eleven  years,"  Doctor 
Phelan  writes,  and  in  this  he  but  echoes 
the  acknowledgements  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic historians : — 

"  The  measures  of  the  queen  wer« 
unmolested  by  the  papal  government, 
and  received  without  opposition  by  the 

?'eat  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  laity  every  where  frequented  the 
churches ;  multitudes  of  the  priests 
adopted  the  prescribed  changes,  and 
continued  to  officiate  in  their  former 
cures ;  and  the  majority  of  the  prelates 
leading,  or  following  the  popular  opinion* 
retained  their  Sees,  and  exercised  their 
functions,  according  to  the  reformed 
ritual.  At  length  the  patience  of  Rome 
was  exhausted,  and  that  spiritual  sword 
unsheathed  against  these  countries, 
which,  as  it  would  appear,  is  never  to 
be  returned  into  the  scabbard.  Eliza- 
beth was  excommunicated,  and  her  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  allegiance  by 
four  successive  popes.  Her  life  was 
assailed  by  numerous  conspiracies ;  her 
kingdom  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Spain,  (at  that  time  the  greatest  power 
on  the  continent),  and  to  the  more  mis* 
chievous  intrigues  of  the  new  order  of 
Jesuits."— p.  207. 

Of  the  intrigues  by  which  a  spirit  of 
opposition  was  stirred  up  against  an 
order  of  things  so  generally  acceptable^ 
and  the  weakness  on  the  part  of  g^ 
vernment  by  which  they  were  per- 
mitted, we  have  not  space  to  speak. 
Those  .by  whom  they  were  promoted 
well  and  ably  did  the  business  both  of 
the  Court  and  Church  of  Rome.  But 
we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  sentiment 
of  contemptuous  indignation  at  the 
temerity  and  the  ignorance  of  the  very 
presumptuous  and  ill-informed  persons 
who  call  the  Reformed  Church,  as  then 
established,  a  new  religion,  which  was 
attempted  to  be/orc6£?upon  the  people. 
Never  were  any  assertions  more  ut- 
terly opposed  to  historic  truth.  Lord 
Alvanly,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has 
published  upon  the  state  of  Ireland, 
but  echoes  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  priests  and  agitators  by  whom  he 
has  been  misled,  when  he  talks  of  the 
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Roman  Catholic  ministers  being  de- 
priYed  of  their  benefices^  their  posses- 
sions seized,and  their  functions  usurped, 
by  those  of  an  opposite  communion. 
No  such  deprivation  or  substitution 
took  place.  The  officiating  prelates 
and  pastors,  and  no  other,  who  pos- 
sessed the  sees  and  the  benefices,  in 
the  reign  of  Mary,  were  those  who 
continued  to  hold  them  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  for  eleven  years  after 
she  commenced  to  reign.  It  was  by 
their  assent  and  consent,  freely  given, 
and  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
thegreatbulk  of  the  people,  the  changes 
were  effected  in  the  established  ser- 
vices, which  substituted  not  a  new 
religion  for  an  oM,  but  the  faith  as 
professed  in  the  primitive  Irish  Church, 
Tor  a  system  of  glozing  superstition 
and  priestcraft,  which  had  its  origin  in 
the  ambition  of  papal  Rome.  Which 
is,  then,  the  intrusive  church  in  this 
country  ? — that  which,  being  esta- 
blished by  lawful  authority,  had  re- 
ceived the  willing  assent  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people? — or  that  which  owed  its 
rise  to  the  machinations  of  the  emis- 
saries of  the  papal  government,  by 
whom  the  queen  was  denounced  as  a 
heretic,  and  her  subjects  absolved  from 
their  allegiance  ?  Here  we  have  queen, 
lords,  commons,  prelates,  and  people, 
all  conforming  to  a  system  of  liturgical 
doctrine  and  discipline,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  agreeable  to  the  best  mo- 
dels in  apostolic  times,  and  continuing 
in  this  conformity  for  eleven  years, 
without  an  objection  or  a  murmur, 
tmtil  fomenters  of  religious  strife  find 
their  way  into  the  country,  and,  mak- 
ing religion  a  pretext  for  rebellion, 
create  an  opposition  establishment^  by 
which  popery,  in  its  worst  form,  is  re- 
vived, and  hostility  to  the  queen  pro- 
olmmed  as  a  virtue,  and  loyalty  de- 
nounced as  a  crime.  Which,  then,  we 
ask,  is  the  intrusive  church  ?  We  do 
not  ask  which  is  the  true  church.  The 
intrusive  may  be  the  true,  and  the  esta- 
blished false,  or  vice  versL  But  the 
church  which  all  the  lawful  authorities 
of  the  nation  agreed  to  establish,  and 
to  which  the  people  either  actively  or 
passively  consented  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, must  surely  be  called  the  church 
of  the  nation ;  and  any  adverse  esta- 
blishment which  afterwards  arose,  can 
only  be  regarded  like  any  other  system 
of  dissent,  which  may,  or  may  not,  have 
cUdms  to  toleration  or  respect,  but  the 


existence  of  which  can  never  invalidate 
the  prior  claims  of  that  which  has  the 
full  sanction  of  acknowledged  law,  to 
the  consideration  and  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  people.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  be  the  character  of 
our  establishment,  it  was  the  church 
established  by  law ;  and  whatever  be 
the  claims  of  popery  as  a  scriptural 
institute,  it  has  no  more  claim  than 
any  other  dissenting  body  to  the  tem- 
poralities which  have  been  assigned  by 
the  state  for  the  sustentation  of  reli- 
gious ministrations. 

Elizabeth  has  been  denounced  as  a 
persecutor  by  those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  extol  Mary  as  a  pattern 
of  exemplary  queens.  But  they  do 
not  choose  to  remember  that  the 
latter  persecuted  for  conscience  sake, 
and  to  compel  a  conformity  to  a  hated 
creed,  and  that  what  is  called  the 
persecution  of  the  former  was  nothing 
more  than  the  proper  punishment 
of  conspirators  and  traitors.  Let 
us  listen  to  the  voice  of  authentic 
history. 

**In  1575,  James  Geraldine,  the 
individual  mentioned  in  the  Pope's  Bull 
of  this  year,  and  one  of  the  Irish  lords, 
engaged  in  plotting  an  inaurrection 
against  his  sovereign.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,— went  over  to  Philip  II.  King  of 
Spain,  on  whom  Pope  Pius  V.  had  con- 
ferred the  dominions  of  the  queen,  and 
sought  assistance  from  liim,  for  the 
Irish  Romanists.  He  then  went  to 
Rome,  where  after  some  time  he  ob- 
tained from  the  pope  a  pardon  for  all 
the  bands  of  robbers^  who  then  iui- 
fested  Italy,  on  condition  that  they 
should  undertake  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  An  army  thus  composed 
was  headed  by  a  titular  bishop  of 
Killaloe,  Cornelius  O'Melrian,  and  by 
the  Jesuit  Saunders ;  and  it  landed  in 
Ireland  not  long  after.  This  expe- 
dition, however,  entirely  failed,  but 
the  same  titular  bishop,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  is  found  introducing  sup- 
plies of  men,  money,  and  arms,  from 
Spain,  for  the  relief  of  the  insurgents. 
Another,  assuming  the  title  of  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  came  with  orders 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  that  the 
Irish  should  revolt;  and  having  ex- 
cited a  rebellion,  he  fell  in  battle  with 
the  royal  troops.  O'Hely,  called  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  was  sent  afterwards, 
by  one  of  the  Irish  chieftabs',  to  the 
lung  of  Spain,  whom  he  exhorted  to 
invade  and  subdue  Ireland. 
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**  When  the  next  insurrection  brotce 
out,  we  find  M*£gan,  a  titular  bishop 
and  ricar  apostolic,  issuing  an  excom- 
munication ap^inst  all  who  should  give 
auarter  to  the  prisoners  taken  irom 
be  queen's  army.  M*Egan  caused 
all  iuch  persom  to  be  put  to  death  in  hie 
pretence;  and  he  himself  at  last  fell 
m  battle  against  the  royal  army,  lead- 
ing a  troop  of  horse,  with  his  sword 
in  one  hand  and  his  breviary  and  beads 
in  the  other.  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  Ireland  became  the  scene 
of  war  for  thirty  years,  in  which  the 
bishops,  Jesuits  and  other  priests,  sent 
by  the  pope,  took  a  most  actire  and 
leading  part.  In  this  war,  numbers 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  were 
exposea  to  the  arts  of  the  popish 
emissaries;  and  persuaded  or  forced 
to  forsake  the  church,  in  order  to  shew 
their  hostility  to  the  queen." — pp.  214, 
215. 

In  our  judgment  Elizabeth  erred 
not  in  her  severity,  but  in  her  mode- 
ration. She  should,  from  the  first 
have  denounced  the  traitors  by  whom 
she  was  herself  denounced.  She 
should  have  dealt  with  them,  not  as 
religious  dissenters,  but  as  public 
disturbers.  What  they  claimea  was 
the  right  of  making  religion  an  instru- 
ment of  sedition.  Her  title  and  her 
legitimacy  were  denied^  and  she.  was 
herself  pronounced  accursed  and  ex- 
communicate; and  it  was  the  right 
of  propagating  these  opinions,  and 
sturing  up  the  people  to  act  upon 
them,  until  the  nation  was  involved 
in  a  civil  war,  that  the  worthies  claimed 
who  suffered  for  their  misdeeds,  and 
who  would,  bad  they  been  successful, 
have  shewn  but  little  mercy  to  their 
heretical  enemies.  Had  the  govern- 
ment been  conducted  with  a  firm 
hand  from  the  commencement,  much 
of  the  mischief  which  was  afterwards 
done  by  these  clerical  incendaries 
would  have  been  prevented.  It  was 
not,  merely,  as  the  reader  will  ob- 
serve, a  contest  between  one  mode 
of  faith  and  another.  The  queen*s 
dominions  had  been  already  granted 
by  the  pope  to  the  King  of  Spain; 
and  to  him  the  leaders  of  the  Romish 
party,  both  lay  and  clerical,  had  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance.  They  had, 
therefore,  forfeited  the  protection 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as 
good  subjects ;  and  were  they  ar- 
raigned and  tried  for  that  single 
offence,  they  would  have  nothing  to 


say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  pronounce  against  them. 
But  no  vigour  was  manifested  by 
the  government  corresponding  to  the 
energy  and  the  audacity  of  the  con- 
spirators and  the  insurgents.  And 
much  of  evil  was  wrought  in  secret* 
before  any  care  was  taken  to  lay 
an  arrest  upon  the  guilty  parties,  who 
when  tried,  were  tried,  not  for  he- 
resy, but  for  treason.  It  is  idle^ 
therefore,  to  compare  the  measures 
of  precaution  taken  by  Elizabeth, 
who  acted  strictly  upon  the  defen- 
sive, against  those  who  plotted  against 
her  person,  her  crown,  and  her  dig- 
nity, with  the  measures  of  vengeance 
taken  by  Mary  upon  those  who  only 
differed  from  her  and  her  ecclesi- 
astics upon  abstract  points  of  faith^ 
and  who  would  ratner  die  them- 
selves, than  enter  into  any  conspi- 
racy by  which  her  life  would  be 
endangered.  Mary  might  have  lived 
honoured  and  respected,  had  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  been 
spared.  Elizabeth  could  have  had 
no  securi^  for  her  life  for  a  nngle 
day,  if  she  neglected    to    take  the 

S roper  precautions  against  the  formi- 
able   conspiracy    that   was    formed 
against  her. 

But,  in  truth,  no  machinations  of 
the  Jesuits  could  have  succeeded  in 
countervailing  the  influence  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  staying  the  progress 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  had  they 
not  been  seconded  by  the  mispoli<^ 
of  government,  who,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  banishment  of  error  and  igno« 
ranee,  were  betrayed  into  measures 
which  greatly  militated  against  the 
interests  of  true  religion. 

The  value  of  the  Irish  language, 
as  an  instrument  of  civilization,  was 
then  unknown,  and  not  only  were 
no  pjuns  taken  to  employ  it  as  a 
medium  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  but  it  was  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, every  where  discountenanced 
and  interdicted.  The  laws  against 
the  Irish  habit  were  equally  ill  con- 
ceived, and  could  only  have  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  made 
them,  causing  them  to  hate  and  ab- 
hor, as  tyrants  and  oppressors,  those 
who  could  thus  make  war  upon  pecu- 
liarities endeared  to  them  by  a  thou- 
sand associations. 

While  the  spirit  of  the  natives 
was  thus   stirred  up    against  those 
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hj  whom  their  dear  mother  tongue 
was  dishooom*ed»  and  the  dress  in 
which  they  delighted  proscribed^  the 
great  confiscation  of  Qiurch  property 
which  took  place  so  impoverished  the 
dergjy  that  no  sufficient  sustenance 
remained  for  spiritual  ministrations^ 
and  the  requisite  supply  of  religious 
teachers  could  not  be  found.  Spen- 
aer^  who  spent  much  time  in  Ire- 
land during  Elizabeth's  reign,  thus 
writes: — 

"  There  was  a  statute,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  •  any  Englishman  of 
good  conTersation  being  brought  to  the 
oishop,  should  be  nominated  to  a  vacant 
living  before  any  Irishman;  but  that, 
though  well  intended,  little  was  wrought 
bjr  It,  for  there  were  not  sufiicient 
^glish  sent  over ;  but  the  most  part 
of  such  as  came  over  of  themsehres, 
are  either  unlearned^  or  men  of  bad  note; 
for  which  they  have  forsaken  England ; 
or  the  bishop  being  Irish,  rejects  him, 
or  if  ^ood,  he  carries  a  hard  hand 
over  hun,  so  that  he  soon  wearies  of 
his  poor  living.'  And  lastly,  *  the  bene- 
fices are  so  mean  here,  and  of  so  smaH 
profit  in  those  Irish  counties,  through 
the  ill  husbandry  of  the  Irish,  that  they 
win  not  yield  any  competent  maintenance 
Jbr  any  honest  minister  to  live  upon,* 
And  then  he  adds,  •  even  were  all  this 
redressed,  what  good  could  any  minister 
do  among  them,  who  either  cannot 
understand  him,  or  will  not  hear  him ; 
or  how  dare  any  honest  minister  com- 
mit his  safety  to  the  hands  of  such 
neighbours,  as  the  boldest  captain  dare 
scarcely  dwell  by  ?*  "—pp.  231,  232. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  but  Uttle  progress 
should  have  been  made  by  the  Refor- 
mation ? 

During  the  reign  of  James,  but 
little  could  be  done  for  the  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  the  people.  The 
parliament  that  was  called  together, 
and  by  which  it  was  hoped  national 
concord  would  be  produced,  only 
served  to  engender  strifes  and  animosi- 
ties,  by  which  Romanists  and  Protest- 
ants were  still  more  divided.  And  the 
great  measure  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster,  which  has  eventuaUy  proved 
the  b^  stay  of  British  connection, 
was  not  carried  into  effect  without  acts 
of  harshness  and  severity,  which  left 
hehind  them,  in  the  minds  of  the  op- 
jnressed,  a  spirit  of  discontent,  and  a 
tWrtt  for  vengeance,  which  rendered 
thflm  hat  too  rMdy  inttrtunentt  of  the 


active  and  subtle  spirits  who  were  at 
that  time  indefatigable  in  plotting  the 
downfall  of  heresy,  and  the  severance 
of  Ireland  from  the  British  crown. 

The  reign  of  the  first  Charles  was 
one  of  trouble  and  of  blood.     EngUmd 
was  herself  convulsed,  and  could  but 
little  attend  to  the  distractions  of  Ire- 
land. In  our  last  number,  our  readers 
have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the 
papal  nuncio,  Rinuccini  exerted  him- 
self to  widen  the  differences  between 
the  Rpmish  party  and  the  King's  re- 
presentative, so  as  to  prevent  the  paci- 
fication hy  which  they  were  about  to 
be  reconciled,  and  thus  the  happy  con- 
sequences that  might  have  ensued,  had 
Ormond  been  enabled  to  reinforce  his 
royal  master.     The  massacre  in  1 64 1 , 
the  most  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  and 
brutal  butchery  on  record,  which  a 
sagacious  observer  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  had  predicted  twenty-seven  years 
before,  from  his  observation  of  the 
teachings  and  the  doings  of  the  priests 
and  Jesuits,  who  were  freely  permitted 
to  instil  their  pernicious  dogmas  into 
the    people,    greatly    desolated    the 
church  wherever  the  power  of  the  in- 
surgents   prevailed,     and    produced 
wide-spread  and  heart-rending  misery. 
And  the  wars  of  Cromwell  which  fol- 
lowed, when  the  parliament  was  tri- 
umphant, and  which  might  be  regarded 
as  the  retaliatory  vengeance  of    the 
Protestant  party  for  the  cruelties  and 
the  indignities  they  had  been  made  to 
suffer,  reduced,  indeed,  the  power  of 
the  Romanists,  but  left  the  country 
such  a  wreck,  that  but  little  could  be 
done,  if  the  fanaticism  of  the  time  per- 
mitted any  wise  attempt  to  be  made, 
for  the  re-edification  of  the  church,  or 
the  furtherance  of  an  unadulterated 
Gospel.     Of  the  Irish  Church  at  this 
period.  Carte,  m  his  life  of  Ormond, 
thus  writes : — 

"  It  was  in  a  deplorable  condition,  the 
cathedrals  in  many  places  destroyed,  the 
parish  churches  nearly  ruined,  unroofed, 
and  unrepaired;  the  houses  of  the 
clergy  left  desolate,  and  their  posses- 
sions alienated,  during  the  wars  and 
confusions  of  former  times.  Most  of  the 
tithes  had  been  appropriated,  or  sold  to 
private  persons,"  and  made  lay.fees.  In 
some  dioceses  there  was  scarce  a  living 
left  that  was  not  farmed  out  to  a  patron, 
at  two,  three,  or  four  pounds  a  year  for 
a  long  time,  three  lives  or  one  hundred 
years.  The  vicarages  were  for  the  most 
part  stipendiary,  and  their  stipends  so 
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miserably  sordid,  that,  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Gonnaught,  there  was  scarce  a 
▼icar*6  pension  which  exceeded  forty 
shillings,  and  in  many  places  they  were 
but  sixteen  shillings.  The  bishopricks 
themselves,  though  many  in  number, 
yet  but  of  small  revenue,  having  the 
greatest  part  of  them  depauperated  in 
the  change  of  religion,  by  absolute 
grants  and  long  leases,  some  of  them 
not  able  to  maintain  a  bishop.  Several 
were  by  these  means  reduced  to  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  as  Waterford,  Kilfenora, 
and  others ;  and  some  to  five  marks,  as 
Cloyne  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  as  scan- 
dalous livings  naturally  make  scandalous 
ministers,  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  were  generally  ignorant  and 
unlearned,  loose  and  Irregular  in  their 
lives  and  conversations,  negligent  of 
their  cures,  and  very  careless  of  observ- 
ing uniformity  and  decency  in  divine 
worship,  in  a  country  where  they  were 
endangered  on  the  one  hand  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  obstinate  recusants,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  shoal  of  factious 
and  irregular  puritans,  brought  out  of 
Scotland,  who  offered  daily  insults  to 
the  established  church  government,  and 
treated  the  rites  of  iSministerlng  the 
sacraments  with  insufferable  contempt." 
—pp.  367,  36a 

The  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch 
exhibited  a  reaction,  by  which  men 
were  carried  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  in  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt for  Puritanism,  forgot  what  was 
due  to  true  religion.  Charles,  who 
was  himself  a  papist  in  principle,  as  he 
was  a  profligate  in  conduct,  was  but 
too  ready  to  sell  himself  to  a  foreign 
power  as  the  Instrument  for  re-establish- 
ing the  Romish  creed  in  his  domi- 
nions. But  he  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  respect  what  he 
deemed  the  Protestant  prejudices  of 
his  people,  and  "  let  I  dare  not,  wait 
upon  I  would.'*  James,  an  undis- 
guised Romanist,  openly  attem{)ted 
what  Charles  covertly  desired;  and 
the  attempt  led  to  a  resistance  to 
tyranny,  which  ended  in  the  glorious 
Revolution.  But  during  all  this  time, 
what  could  be  done  by  a  proscribed, 
betrayed,  or  plundered  church  for  the 
effective  dissemination  of  the  true 
profession  of  the  Gospel  ? 

Then  came  the  wars  of  William, 
another  season  of  strife  and  convul- 
sion. This  was  certainly  followed  by 
the  utter  prostration  of  tne  Romanist, 
and  the  decided  ascendancy  of  the 
ProteBtimt  party*     But  religion  did 


not  benefit  in  this  country  as  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  benefitted,  from  the 
success  which  attended  the  arms  of 
its  victorious  asserters.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  by  whom  the 
church  was  not  so  much  regarded  ar 
an  institute  for  upholding  and  propa« 
gating  divine  truth,  as  looked  upon  as 
a  store-house  of  patronage,  to  be  em« 
ployed  as  best  might  serve  their  need 
m  their  contest  with  political  rivals. 
'*  The  glorious  memory  "  was  toasted, 
but  the  men  who  were  most  loud  in  thus 
vociferating  their  loyalty,  were  often 
the  most  indifferent  about  that  righ- 
teousness by  which  alone  a  nation  can 
be  truly  exalted.  No  better  Protest- 
ant than  Walpole  ;  but  there  were  few 
by  whom  even  the  decencies  of  an  ex- 
terior morality  were  more  despised. 
Could  the  church  have  spiritually 
prospered  in  such  hands,  or  is  it  sur- 
prising that  its  highest  places  were  too 
often  filled  by  political,  indolent,  time- 
serving ministers,  who,  provided  they 
secured  their  own  share  of  the  good 
filings  of  this  life,  were  but  little  soli- 
citous for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Bright  exceptions,  certainly,  did  occur, 
by  which  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  was  richly  adorned.  Arch- 
bishop King  in  Dublin,  and  Berkeley  in 
Cloyne,  were,  indeed,  as  professors  of 
godliness,  men  worthy  of  the  apostolic 
times  ;  and  in  many  an  humble  vicar- 
age a  holy  man  was  to  be  found,  who 
breathed  the  spirit  and  was  imbued 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  ordi- 
nances which  he  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister. But  the  general  character 
of  the  clergy  could  not  fail  to  be 
affected  by  the  system  of  patronage  by 
which  preferments  were  bestowed; 
and  as  that  was  predominantly  worldly 
and  political,  so  its  fruits  must  have 
partaken  of  its  nature,  and  savoured 
much  more  of  this  world  than  of  th^ 
world  to  come. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  a 
secular  clergy  gave  rise  to  a  profane 
and  godless  laity;  and  these,  when 
they  came  to  have  political  power,  did 
not  scruple  to  visit  a  church  which  had 
been  thus  abused,  with  pillage  and 
confiscation.  The  wresting  from  the 
clergy  the  tithe  of  agistment,  so  impo* 
verished  parishes,  that  a  necessity  was 
created  for  unigns  of  several  beneficei* 
in  order  to  make  up  a  sufiScieDir^  4tpoit 
the  most  moderate  oaloulatiDo  n>f  the 
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sastenance  of  a  single  minister.  Thus 
were  the  clergy  overhurdened  with 
duty  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  means  of  efficiently 
performing  it ;  and,  as  usually  hap« 
pens  in  all  such  cases,  when  more 
than  can  be  accomplished  is  required, 
less  than  might  be  effected  is  per- 
formed. Men  become  careless  of  at- 
tempting any  thing,  when  all  their 
efforts  must  still  leave  them  miserably 
behind-hand  in  the  thing  appointed 
them  to  do.  Hence  but  little  was  done 
in  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
church,  and  making  its  light  to  shine, 
and  its  blessings  to  be  felt  by  a  be- 
nighted Roman  Catholic  population. 
That  the  Established  Church  maimed 
its  numbers,  and  that  vital  godliness 
did  not  utterly  perish,  we  owe,  under 
God,  to  the  scriptural  ordinances,  the 
efficacy  of  which  could  not  be  entirely 
hindered  by  even  the  most  unworthy 
administration  of  them.  Our  beauti- 
ful liturgy  still  existed,  and  kept  true 
religion  alive,  at  a  time  when  but  little 
could  be  expected  beyond  the  merest 
routine  duty  from  those  who  were  de- 
nominated spiritual  advisers.  The 
Bible  was  no  sealed  book  to  our  laity, 
nor  was  it  unprofitable  in  the  hands  of 
many  by  whom  its  divine  treasures  were 
duly  appreciated ;  and  thus  there  was 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  even  dur- 
mg  the  darkest  times,  a  leaven  of  sound 
doctrine  and  of  vital  piety,  which  af- 
terwards wrought  upon  the  whole  mass 
of  society,  both  lay  and  clerical,  a  mar- 
vellous regeneration. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  our 
limits.  Our  object  has  been  to  show, 
that  if  the  Irish  church  has  fallen  short 
of  the  measure  of  usefulness  that  might 
be  desired,  that  has  arisen  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  her  ministers 
could  have  no  control,  and  for  which 
she  should  not  be  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment la  another  number  we  may 
enter  more  particularly  into  the  actual 
working  of  the  Establishment;  and 


we  mistake  much  if  we  do  not  exhibit 
an  amount  of  usefulness  which  may 
well  put  to  shame  her  ignorant,  or 
malevolent,  or  infidel  traducers.  That 
she  is  unfit  for  the  station  which  she 
occupies,  and  that  popery  is  more  wor- 
thy of  a  state  alliance,  as  more  conge- 
nial with  the  mass  of  the  people,  are 
now  propositions  eagerly  insisted  on 
by  her  rancorous  enemies,  and  which 
those  who  ought  to  be  her  defenders, 
do  not  refuse  to  entertain.  As  we 
have  before,  so  we  now  again  warn 
them  of  the  peril  and  the  wicked neu 
of  such  courses.  Never  was  there  a 
time  when  her  prospects  of  usefulnest 
were  greater,  or  when  she  was  more 
fitted  to  dignify  and  adorn  the  position 
in  which  she  has  been  placed.  The 
people  are  athirst  for  Divine  know- 
ledge, and  she  alone  can  adequately 
supply  their  need.  Education  is  every 
day  producing  its  proper  effects,  and 
the  Church  of  England  alone  can  meet 
the  growing  views  and  the  expanding 
capacities  of  an  inquiring  people.  It 
is  not  a  Latin  mass,  or  the  superstition 
of  legends  and  rosaries  which  consti- 
tute the  staple  of  Irish  popery,  which 
can  satisfy  those,  and  they  are  a  nu- 
merous and  an  increasing  class  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  who  begin  to  under- 
stand scriptural  doctrine,  and  to  desire 
a  reasonable  service.  Maintain  our 
Establishment  in  its  proper  efficiency, 
and  it  will  soon  manifest  its  blessed 
efficacy  in  turning  many  a  sinner  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  ways 
of  error  to  the  paths  of  truth — which 
are  no  other  than  the  paths  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  Catholic  Ireland. 
Destroy  it,  and  raise  up  another  upon 
its  ruins,  and  the  blow  will  be  struck 
by  which  the  connection  with  Great 
Britain  will  be  severed — nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  imagination  to  exaggerate  the 
evils  which  that  one  act  of  blinded  and 
infatuated  folly  and  wickedness  may 
entail,  not  only  upon  this  country,  but 
upon  England  and  the  world. 
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THE  LUCK   OF  LYNHURST. 
CHAPTER  I. 

'*  My  mind  mtfgiTM. 
Some  oonieqnence,  yet  haaglng  In  the  stus, 
ShaU  bitterly  begin  its  feuful  date 
With  thii  night'i  rcTeli." 

BOMKO  AVD  JCLIST. 


Ltnhurst  Court  is  one  of  those 
curious  old  black  and  white  mansions 
which  still  remain  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire^  and  are,  I  believe^  pecu- 
liar to  those  counties.  It  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Lancashire,  and  commands 
a  lovely  view  of  the  distant  country. 
A  curious  maze  of  yew  hedges  and 
terraces  forms  the  pleasure-ground 
on  the  southern  side  oi  the  house,  and 
beyond  rise  the  splendid  oak  woods> 
for  which  Lynhurst  has  long  been 
celebrated. 

On  the  north,  some  venerable  yew 
trees  divide  the  grounds  from  the 
old  church  yard,  and  the  grey  tower 
and  now  broken  church-yard  cross 
cast  their  long  shadows  over  the  turf, 
and  give  a  cahn  and  subdued  charac- 
ter to  the  otherwise  cheerful  landscape. 
The  house  has,  of  late  years,  changed 
j)roprietors  many  times ;  va^ue  tradi- 
tions people  the  old  walls  with  super- 
natural visitants,  and  the  fate  of  the 
last  of  its  ancient  possessors  still  casts 
8  gloom  around  the  scene  of  hb  faults 
and  of  their  punishment.  The  very 
buildings  seem  to  speak  of  decay,  and 
neglect,  and  desolation;  and  their 
mossy  stones,  and  ivied  roof,  and  for- 
saken galleries*  seem  yet  to  re-echo 
the  sad  exclamation  of  the  last  of  the 
Cliffords — '*  Broken  faith,  broken  for- 
tunes 1" 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  write^- 
All-souls  Eve  some  seventy  years  ago 
..-all  was  light  and  gladness  at  Lyn- 
hurst.  The  old  house  belonged  to  Sir 
Ernest  Clifford,  whose  family  had  for 
many  centuries  possessed  it,  and  after 
a  long  absence,  he  and  his  widowed 
mother  had  returned  to  it,  and  the 
family  had  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age. 

Ernest  was  a  gay,  light-hearted 
creature,  beloved  by  all,  and  almost 
adored  by  his  mother,  with  a  noble 
form  and  a  fine  manly  face,  though  his 
bright  blue  eye  had  a  restlessness  of 
expression  which,  while  it  gave,  at 
first  sight,  animation  to  his  counte- 


nance, indicated  to  a  closer  observer 
a  certain  versatility  of  character  which 
had  never  been  repressed  by  his  indul- 
gent parent.  But  none  felt  inclined 
that  eveuinz  to  speculate  coldly  or 
harshly  on  Ernest*s  disposition ;  least 
of  all  Lady  Julian,  whose  soft  eyes, 
as  they  rested  often  on  her  only  son, 
spoke  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
feelings :  and  as  the  remainder  of  the 
party  assembled  round  the  fire,  after 
the  departure  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  guests,  to  drink  Ernest's  health 
in  the  crystal  cup  which  had  for  many 
generations  been  used  on  all  such  oc- 
casions, and  which  was  emphatically 
called  **The  Luck  of  Lynhurst,"  a 
happier  group  could  not  well  be  ima- 
gined. 

Family  tradition  recorded  that  a 
cup  of  water  had  been  presented  on 
his  knees,  by  the  young  heir  of  the 
then  Lord  of  Lynhurst,  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  as,  exhausted  in 
body,  but  unsubdued  in  spirit,  she 
prepared  for  flight,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Northampton. 

**  Well  hast  thou  done  thy  devoir, 
true  knight,"  said  the  lion-hearted 
queen;  "lay  up  this  goblet  among 
tne  records  of  thy  house.  So  may 
thy  children's  children,  like  thee,  pre- 
serve their  loyalty  to  their  prince,  and 
faith  to  their  knightly  vows,  and  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  will  never  depart 
from  tmne  house." 

The  large  blue  eyes  of  Frances 
Gerard  beamed  with  pride,  as  she 
listened  to  Lady  Julian's  account  of 
the  devotion  of  their  ancestors  to  the 
unfortunate  Margaret  in  her  greatest 
need — for  she,  too,  was  of  the  ^use  of 
Clifford. 

Mrs.  Grerard  was  the  only  sister  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas,  and  during  his 
life  time  no  year  passed  without  a  part 
of  it  being  spent  by  her^  at  Lyn- 
hurst. 

Since  his  death,  Mrs.  Grerard  had . 
mourned  over  the  early  grave  of  her 
beloved  husband.    Frances  becoming* 
in  some.sort,  the  sharer  of  her  mother's 
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ffriefe,  bad  feeling  and  reflection  far 
beyond  ber  years.  Her  buoyant  spirit 
cheered  and  gladdened  all  within  her 
ffentle  influence,  while  the  beauty  of 
her  young  fair  face  and  fragile  form 
had  procured  for  her  the  name  of  the 
Snowdrop  of  Sed^eley. 

The  cikildish  mtimacy  of  Frances 
and  Ernest  deepened  into  love,  when, 
after  a  separation  of  some  years,  they 
again  met  in  the  old  haunts  of  theur 
lu^py  childhood;  but  Mrs.  Grerard 
knew  the  depth  of  her  child's  feelings, 
and  ^e  careless  light-heartedness  of 
Ernest.  She  wished,  therefore,  some 
proof  of  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
ment, and  forbade  for  the  present  any 
eng^ements  between  them. 

*  ^Frances  b  only  seventeen, "  she  said, 
**  and  Ernest  has  to  return  to  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  to  travel ;  let  us  speak 
on  this  subject  a^n  two  years  hence." 

Earnest  subnutted  with  difficulty. 

"Two  years r  said  he;  "it  is  a 
long  long  time  to  look  forward  to." 


"Prove  yourself  worthy  of  her, 
Ernest,"  said  Mrs.  Clifibrd  gently  but 
seriously,  "by  the  way  in  whicn  this 
long  interval  is  spent." 

*'Be  it  so,  then,"  answered  Ernest. 
*«  This  day  two  years  let  us  meet  aeam 
here.  Promise  me,"  he  continued,  in 
a  low,  deep  voice,  to  his  cousin — ''pro- 
mise me  not  to  forget  All  Souls  Eve. 
I  feel  as  if  my  whole  life  hangs  upon 
that  day." 

He  clasped  her  nnr^isting  hand, 
and  drawing  a  diamond,  his  own  gift, 
from  her  miger,  he  added,  solemn- 

**  I  will  write  our  compact  upon  this 
old  cup  ;  what  shall  be  the  word  ?" 

"  Faith,"  whispered  Frances. 

"  F  E.,"  contmued  Ernest,  eag^erly 
— "your  initial  and  mine.  It  is  a 
good  omen  that  the  letters  united 
Siould  form  that  word.  Remember, 
dearest,  that  they  can  never  more  be 
separated  till  the  Luck  of  Lynhorst 
b  broken  for  ever." 


CHAPTER   II. 

**  I  do  noiica 
That  grief  uid  patience,  rooted  in  her,  both 
Mingle  their  qraurv  together.    Orow,  fwtienoe. 
And  let  the  ihrinking  elder.  Grief,  entwine 
Thii  periihing  root  with  the  IncreMing  Tine.** 

Ctmbsuik. 


A  year  passed  away,  Ernest  was 
still  abroad,  and  his  letters  had,  for 
some  time  past,  become  fewer  and 
more  hnrriea. 

Mrs.  Grerard  remarked  with  sorrow 
the  nervous  anxiety  with  which  Frances 
awaited  their  arrival,  and  the  look  of 
disappointment  with  which  she  used 
to  lay  down  his  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory epistles.  Ernest  had  finally 
quitted  Oxford  about  three  months 
after  the  meeting  at  Lynhurst,  and 
they  had  since  h^rd  from  himself  of 
his  visit  to  some  distant  connexions  in 
Wiltshire,  and  of  the  happy  fortune 
which  had  enabled  him  to  assist  his 
friend's  sister,  Theresa  Lyttleton,  in  a 
situation  of  some  danger.  She  had 
been  run  away  with  in  a  little  car- 
riage, in  which  she  was  herself  driving 
two  spirited  ponies,  and  for  some  time 
she  contentecl  herself  with  guiding 
them,  tiU,  finding  that  they  were 
rapidly  approaching  a  steep  bank,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  a  small  pool  of 
water,  she  summoned  all  her  energies 
determining  rather  to  overturn  the 
carriage,  and  so  arrest  their  progress, 
than  be  hurled  down  into  the  deep 
water  below. 

Vol.  XXVI.— No.  163. 


Her  mother,  who  was  an  inralid, 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  care 
of  her  little  dog,  and  with  her  own 
fHght  and  fears,  to  estimate  the  fhll 
extent  of  their  danger ;  and  Theresa, 
pulling  the  ponies'  heads  sharply  round, 
and  at  the  same  time  cnttmg  them 
suddenly  with  the  whip,  succeeded 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  in 
her  determination;  and  Ernest  arrived 
in  time  to  save  both  Mrs.  Lyttleton 
and  Theresa  from  the  overthrown  car- 
riage  and  struggling  ponies.  No  one 
was  hurtv  but  in  the  excitement  of 
moments  like  these,  feelings  of  inti* 
macy  and  interest  spring  up,  which 
the  usual  intercourse  of  daily  life  fails 
to  awi^en ;  and  Ernest,  strong,  as  he 
believed,  in  his  faith  and  attachment 
to  Frances,  did  not  avoid  this  danger*' 
ous  friendship,  till  by  degrees  the 
charm  of  Theresa's  conversation,  and 
the  excitement  of  her  high  spirit  and 
daring  disposition,  became  more  and 
more  necessary  to  him. 

He  left  WiltshbjB  abruptly;  but  it 
was  winter,  and  his  travels  were  de- 
ferred till  summer,  and  in  London 
they  met  again.  Lady  Julian's  ear- 
"nest  endeaYOurs  were  not  wanting  to 
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withdraw  her  ion  from  a  oourse  so 
dangerous  to  his  future  peace;  but 
Therosa»  young  and  imperious,  de- 
lighted in  her  power,  and  gloried  in 
exerting  it.  Ernest  ceased  to  mention 
her  in  his  letters,  and  his  visit  to 
Sedgele^  was  dailjr  deferred,  till  he 
was  obliged,  he  said,  to  start  for  the 
Contment  without  agun  meeting 
Frances. 

Rumours  of  his  undisguised  admira- 
tion of  llieresa  Lyttleton  had  Reached 
Mrs.  Gerard,  ev^n  in  her  quiet  home, 
and  though  the  subject  was  carefully 
shunned  by  Frances,  her  mother 
watched^  with  ever  increasing  anidety, 
her  pale  cheek  and  unouiet  slumbers. 

One  day— it  was  AU  Souls  Eve — 
she  returned  fr^m  her  walk  with  a 
hurried  step,  and  a  face  paler  and 
more  subdued  than  usual. 

''Dear  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
rested  at  her  mother's  feet,  and  her 
long  bright  ringlets  almost  concealed 
her  countenance — "  I  met  old  Ailes  in 
the  wood  this  evening;  I  stayed  out 
later  than  usual;  fori  was  thinking 
of  this  day  last  year,  and  of  our 
happy  party  at  Lynhurst.  When  I  saw 
the  ola  woman  coming  towards  me, 
my  mind  misgave  me,"  she  continued, 
forcing  a  smfle;  ''for  she  has  never 
quite  rorgiven  my  forgetfulness  of  her 
metsi^es  to  Mrs.  Mills,  about  the 
spioninff;  but  she  came  towards  me, 
and  said  rery  kindly,  though  in  her 
owm  strange  Scotch  way — 

*' '  What  ails  my  bonny  bairn ;  for 
it  is  lang,  lang  since  I  hae  seen  the 
blink  o'  her  bright  een.' 

."Then  she  rambled  on  in  the  un-* 
eonneoted  way  you  know  she  has  ever 
since  old  James's  death,  muttering 
something  about  deceivers,  and  a  great 
deal  whi<3i  I  could  not  understand. 

"  Then  turning  suddenljr  round,  she 
looked  full  into  mv  face  with  her  deep 
set  eyes,  bending  ner  head  low  down, 
and  putting  her  arms  akimbo,  till  I 
felt,  with  Si  my  pity  and  regard  for 
her,  as  if  she  were  a  witch,  coming  to 
toetell  some  misfortune. 


"  <  Do  ye  hear  me,  Miss  Gerard," 
she  said,  *or  are  your  thoughts  (kr 
awa'  the  noo?  It's  an  auld  wonsan 
wha  speaks,  and  ane  wha  can  neTer 
forget  that  she  owes  all  to  your  mither» 
and  your  mither's  house.  I  wad  aak 
ye  the  news  of  Sir  Ernest.  They  tell 
me  he's  no'  to  be  at  the  Hall  this  year. 
Forgi'e  me  if  I  am  owre  bold ;  but  I 
wad  ask  ae  question  mair,  and  gie  f 
ae  word  o'  warning.  Is  he  your 
cousin  only,  mv  bairn,  or  fiur,  far 
mair  ?  I  hae  ofrended, '  she  continued* 
but  answer  me  truly ;  for  Heaven's 
truth  has  aye  been  on  your  young 
lips.' 

*'  What  could  I  say,  dearest  motiier? 
You  know  it  is  long  sinoe  we  heard 
from  him,  and  I  could  not  speak  of 
such  things  to  Ailes,  so  I  answered 
at  last — 

**  *  He  is  only  my  cousin  now.' 

*'  And  she  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  looking  keenly  into 
my  face,  said— 

"  *  What  ye  tell  me  may  be  owre 
true,  though  ye  dinna  believe  it  your- 
sel'.  Poor  young  thing,' she  muttered 
to  herself,  and  she  turned  away  towards 
her  own  cottage. 

'*It  is  very  foolish,  dear  mother; 
but  her  words  and  her  face  haunt  me, 
and  I  feel  as  if  evil  were  coming  soon.** 

She  laid  her  face  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  a  tear  stole  down  her 
pale  cheek. 

From  that  day  she  never  spoke  of 
Ernest;  for  her  worst  i^>prehensions 
were  soon  confirmed.  Unaccustomed 
to  self-control,  he  followed  his  im» 
pulses,  which  being  generally  jo^ood 
and  noble  had  seldom  ^n  restramed, 
and,  thrown  by  circumstances,  muoh 
into  the  society  of  Theresa,  he  was 
not  proof  against  fascinations,  whidi 
were,  indeed  of  no  common  (^er,  but 
which,  if  compared  with  the  pure,  un- 
selfish  spirit  and  high  principle  of 
Frances,  would  have  seenied  dim  and 
earthly,  as  the  glow  of  a  fire  looks 
red  and  lurid  when  contrasted  with 
the  mild  light  of  the  evening  star. 


CHAPTER   III. 

**  I  hM  mnAt  ihj  bed  wottly, 
ThtLi  thou  mayest  lie  doon  i 

They  are  watching  thee  now, 
Wha  will  follow  thee  soon." 

OU  BaUmd. 


AiioTHBa  summer  had  passed  away, 
and  Frances  had  long  known  that  it 
was  the  last  she  should  ever  see. 
The  day  was  closing,  but  the  Octo- 


ber sun  still  gleamed  fiuntlv  through 
the  casement  of  the  dying  girl. 

Frances  seemed  better ;  the  much- 
dreaded  day — the  second  anniversary  of 
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All  Souls  Eye— was  well  ni^  past, 
and  earthly  sorrows  had  long  ffiven 
plaoe  in  her  mind  to  the  peaoelal  hope 
of  a  batter  world,  and  the  joys  which 
had  onoe  brightened  her  path  here, 
grew  fkint  before  the  ffleam  of  eternity, 
which  is,  we  humb^  believe,  some- 
times vouchsafed  to  brighten  the  death- 
path  of  the  pure  in  heart. 

**Dear  mother,"  she  said,  '*8it  by 
me;  you  look  pale  and  exhausted. 
You  have  watched  me  too  long,  too 
tenderly,  and  when  I  think  how  often 
I  have  failed  in  my  duties  to  you  it 
makes  my  heart  sink,  though  I  know 
you  have  forgiven  me  long  long  ago.  If 
1  had  told  you  all,  trusted  you  with  all, 
I  should  have  borne  it  better,  perhaps, 
but  there  are  things  of  which  one  can 
hardly  bear  to  speak.  Now  that  all 
is  passed,  and  that  I  can  look  back 
upon  my  life,  and  see  it,  as  it  were, 
in  the  solemn  lijght  of  eternity,  I  can 
speak  of  it — all  that  I  have  thought 
and  felt  for  years  past  rises  up  before 
me  so  clearly.  One  thing,"  she  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  with  effort,  '<I 
must  say — it  is  not  since — since  all 
that  has  happened  only  that  I  have 
felt  ill.  I  used  before  often  to  think 
that  I  could  not  live  lone ;  and  the 
night  at  Lynhurst — ^the  night  of  Er- 
nest's birth-day,  when  we  had  been  so 
happy — ^I  felt  it  then ;  and  as  I  knelt 
in  my  own  little  quiet  room,  a  solemn 
awe  crept  over  me,  and  something  (do 
you  think  it  was  presumptuous  m  me 
to  believe  it  was  somethinff  from  hea- 
ven, dear  mother  ?)  which  told  me 
that  all  this  happiness  would  not  last 
long  ;  and  as  I  looked  out  on  the  old 
yew  trees  beneath  my  window,  I 
thought  how  many  generations  they 
had  seen  pass  away,  and  I  prayed  to 
Heaven  that  my  heart's  treasure  might 
be  laid  up  there.  Was  it  not  strange 
that  I  whom  you  used  to  call  your 
merrv  child,  should  have  been  so  full 
of  solemn  thoughts  at  such  a  happy 
time.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
aftiusements,  the  thought  of  that  still 
moonlight  night  never  quite  left  me, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
sorrows  and  disappointments  which 
have  come  upon  me  since  then,  Were 
sent  in  answer  to  my  prayers;  and 
Mr.  Evans  did  not  think  it  wrong  in 
me  to  believe  so.  I  know,  dearest 
mother,  it  will  comfort  you  afterwards 
to  remember  that  I  have  felt  weak  so 
long — that  my  illness  was  not  caused 
by  any  earthly  hand ;  and  Ernest's  na- 


ture, too,  is  good  and  noble ;  the  day 
will  come  for  him,  too,  when  it  will  be 
a  relief  to  him  to  hear  it.** 

Mrs.  Gerard  could  not  interrapt 
her,  she  had  suffered  too  long  and  too 
much  to  give  way  to  violent  emotion 
even  when  she  saw  her  beautiful^  her 
only  child  fading  away ;  but  ai  die 
knelt  by  her  bed-side,  and  listenod  to 
her  faint  voice,  there  was  deep  resig- 
nation in  her  countenance,  ^ough  her 
drooping  form,  and  the  heart-broken 
expression  of  her  pale  face,  forcibly 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  mother  and 
her  child  would  not  long  be  parted. 
The  faithful  nurse  who  had  watched  over 
Frances  in  her  childhood,  now  came  to 
her  bed-side.  She  brought  the  few  last 
autumnal  flowers,  which  the  affection- 
ate gratitude  of  the  poor  school  chil- 
dren, who  had  shared  m  Frances's  kind 
offices,  daily  supplied,  and  with  them 
their  anxious  inquiry  whether  she  was 
better,  and  whether  they  might  sing 
their  hymn— .the  last  hymn  wnidi  she 
had  taught  them  beneath  her  window. 

Frances  was  now  calm ;  the  holy 
rite  of  which  she  had  that  morning 
partaken,  had  strengthened  her,  and 
she  leant  on  her  mother's  shoulder, 
and  listened  to  their  young  voices  as 
they  sang — 

«  Lord  have  mercy,  and  reeeive  ms 
Early  to  thy  place  of  rest. 
Where  the  heavens  are  calm  above  as. 
Still  more  calm  eaoh  sainted  breast." 

Tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and  grati- 
tude  rolled  down  the  pale  cheeks  of 
the  mother,  and  she  also  at  that  mo- 
ment felt  that  the  prayers  of  her  child 
had  been  heard. 

The  night  came  on  grey  and  cold, 
with  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  but  Mrs. 
Grerard  still  sat  by  her  daughter's  bed 
— still  with  a  low,  clear  voice,  read  her 
the  prayers  for  the  sick,  and  cheered 
and  strengthned  her  by  the  sight  Of 
her  own  cdmness. 

The  usual  hour  for  rest  was  long 
past,  but  their  hearts  were  full,  and 
Frances  could  not  compose  herself  to 
sleep.  She  called  her  faithful  nurse, 
and  after  thanking  her  for  all  her 
kindness  and  watchfulness,  besought 
her  always  to  remain  with  her  mother ; 
then  signing  to  her  to  leave  them 
^one,  she  raised  herself  on  her  pillow 
and  said^-* 

''If  it  were  possible,  dearest 
mother,  if  indeed  such  wishes  are  not 
sinful,  my  last  desire  and  prayer  wOttld 
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be^  that  I  mieht  see  him  once  more, 
that  I  might  snow  him  that  crystal  cup 
on  which  his  promise  was  engraven-^ 
not  to  reproach  him,  but  to  raise  his 
thoughts  upwards  from  that  earthly 
faith  which  has  been  broken,  to  faith 
in  the  mercy  and  compassion  of  heaven. 
It  was  your  ezamplci  your  words, 
dearest  mother,  that  taught  me  that 


blessed  faith,  and  my  soul  thanks  and 
blesses  you  for  it." 

Her  head  bowed  on  her  mother's 
bosom,  and  with  that  last  wish  and 
prayer  her  spirit  had  passed  away. 
The  midnkht  bell  sounded  as  Mrs. 
Gerard  with  her  own  thin  hand  closed 
her  eyes,  and  dien  knelt  in  silent 
agony  in  the  chamber  of  death. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

**  Oire  thy  pnijen  to  lieaTen. 
Pny— albeit  but  in  thought,  but  die  not  thui." 

MANntEP. 


And  how>  in  the  meantime,  passed 
the  djBLj  with  Ernest  Clifford  ?  In  all 
the  wild  joy  of  hopes  fulfilled,  he 
brought  his  young  bride  to  his  father's 
halls,  all  thoughts  of  care  banished 
from  his  full  heart  by  its  excess  of 
happiness ;  and  as  the  tall  chimnies  of 
Lynhurst  Court  rose  from  the  midst 
of  the  oak  woods,  and  he  saw  The- 
resa's gaze  of  admiration,  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart  and  welcomed  her  to 
her  future  home.  Part  of  the  evening 
was  spent  in  exploring  the  old  house. 
The  tall  turret  and  the  great  bell, 
which  in  1646  had  sound^  to  sum- 
mon the  brave  peasantry  to  arm  for 
their  kin^,  could  not  well  be  visited 
till  day  light,  but  they  wandered 
through  the  long  gallery,  which  tradi- 
tion said  had  been  graced  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  where  she  had  danced 
a  minuet  with  the  then  Lord  of  Lyn- 
hurst, who,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
was,  according  to  the  picture  still  pre- 
served of  him,  one  or  the  handsomest 
men  of  his  time. 

The  rooms  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Theresa,  and  the  suits  of  armour 
which  still  remained  in  the  old  hall, 
had  all  been  examined  and  admired 
before  the  great  bell  warned  them  to 
prepare  for  dinner. 

out  whispers  had  already  passed 
amongst  the  old  servants,  for  Theresa's 
haughty  tone  and  careless  eye  con- 
trasted painfully  with  the  gentle  man- 
ner and  kind  look  of  Lady  Julian,  and 
a  shadow  even  darkened  the  brow  of 
of  Ernest  as  she  pushed  lightly  by 
his  mother's  picture,  which  he  had 
placed  in  her  sitting-room,  and  said — 
"the  costiune  of  that  day  was  insuf- 
ferable; we  will  have  it  altered, 
Ernest;"  but  Theresa's  bright  smile 
soon  effaced  the  momentary  impres- 
sion, and  he  led  his  fair  bride  into  the 
dining-hall  with  a  proud  step  and  a 
ha^y  heart. 

TharoBa's  spuits  rose  as  she  looked 


at  her  husband's  beamins  eyes ;  but 
a  thrill  passed  through  her  heart  as 
she  saw  him  turn  suddenly  pale,  when 
the  old  steward  presented  her,  accor- 
ding to  custom,  with  the  crystal  cup, 
the  luck  of  Lynhurst.  She  raised  it 
to  her  lips,  and  smiled  as  she  drank 
his  health,  then  held  it  out  to  her  hus- 
band; but  the  word  FE  caught  his 
eye — a  sudden  pang  shot  through  his 
heart  as  old  times  recurred  to  his 
mind,  and  the  pale,  sweet  face  of 
Frances  seemed  to  rise  before  him. 
With  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  he 
motioned  to  the  astonished  old  man  to 
take  it  away;  but  before  he  could 
seize  the  cup,  it  fell  from  Ernest's 
trembling  hand,  and  ''the  luck  of 
Lynhurst  lay  shivered  into  a  thousand 
atoms  at  his  feet." 

"Broken  faith,  broken  fortunes," 
muttered  he  in  a  low  voice,  for  the 
mysterious  connection  between  the 
crystal  cup  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Cliffords  had  been  strongly  impr^sed 
upon  his  mind  from  childhood,  and  the 
pang  of  conscience  had  not  yet  ^sed 
away ;  nor  did  the  horror-stricken 
countenance  of  old  Brindley  reassure 
him,  till  he  caught  the  eager  face  of 
Theresa,  who  was  half  alarmed  at  his 
paleness,  half  amused  at  the  tragical 
countenances  of  the  attendants,  and 
the  reverence  with  which  Brindley  on 
his  knees  collected  the  fragments  of 
the  broken.goblet. 

'*  My  dearest  Ernest,"  she  said,  and 
the  colour  mounted  to  her  temples, 
"are  you  ill?  The  luck  of  Lyn- 
hurst," she  continued,  reassured  as 
he  gradually  recovered  himself,  "is 
quite  safe  as  long  as  you  are  well,  and 
do  not  look  quite  so  serious.  But 
what  could  induce  your  ancestors  to 
entrust  such  a  treasure  to  such  a  very 
fragile  receptacle,  I  cannot  imagine ; 
and  here  is  Brindley  inquiring  what 
must  be  done  with  the  pieces.  Oh, 
keep  them,  by  all  mean8«-4uck  in  any 
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shape  is  not  to  be  thrown  away ;  and 
now  I  shall  leave  you,  if  you  are 
really  quite  well  again;  ana  pray," 
she  whi^ered  as  he  opened  the  door, 
"don't  be  infected  by  their  foolish 
superstitions,  but  let  me  see  you  look 
as  you  did  before  this  ill-fated  cup 
maae  its  appearance. 

Theresa  drew  her  chair  close  to  the 
fire  in  the  large  oak  drawing-room, 
feeling  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
loneliness  of  haying  no  mother,  no 
sister  to  whom  to  express  her  feelings 
— no  one  with  whom  she  could  lau^ 
oyer  the  broken  cup  and  Brindley's 
comical  panic,  she  said;  perhaps  it 
would  haye  been  more  correct  if  she 
had  said^  no  one  from  whom  she  could 
inqnnre  the  cause  of  Ernest's  agita- 
tion, and  the  whole  history  connected 
with  the  goblet  which  had  so  shaken 
his  high  spirit  and  strong  pride. 

The  wind  rose  and  moaned  mourn- 
fully round  the  house,  and  roared  in 
the  wide  chimney,  and  she  rang  to  ask 
for  the  old  housekeeper,  from  whom 
she  hoped,  without  direct  inquiry,  to 
learn  some  of  the  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  with  whom  she  would  at 
least  nay  e  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a 
human  yoice  to  dispel  the  gloom  which 
was  gathering  round  her ;  for  Theresa 
had  been  eyer  accustomed  to  be 
watched  and  worshipped,  and  solitude 
is  irksome  to  all  who  haye  not  dis- 
ciplined feelings  and  a  reflecting  mind. 

"  Mrs.  MiUs,"  she  said,  relaxing 
from  the  careless  tone  which  had  hurt 
the  old  woman's  feelings  in  the  mom* 
ing,  **  I  haye  a  ^reat  curiosity  to  see 
L£ly  Julian's  sitting-room;  besides, 
we  aid  not  open  half  the  doors  which 
open  out  of  that  long  gallery,  and  I 
belieye  all  the  old  furniture  remains  at 
that  end  of  the  house  just  as  it  was 
many,  many  years  ago." 

Iturs.  Mills  led  the  way,  delighted  to 
speak  of  Lady  Julian,  and  to  see  the 
softened  manner  of  her  new  mistress. 
But  the  long  passages  and  shadowy 
comers  of  the  old  house  were  not  cal- 
culated to  raise  her  spirits,  and  she  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

*' This  must  surely  be  the  shortest 
way,"  said  Theresa ;  "  surely  this  door 
must  lead  towards  my  room;"  and 
opening  it  quickly,  she  started  at  find*, 
ing  herself  in  a  large  empty  apart- 
ment. 

"Not  that  way,  not  that  way, 
ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Mills—who,  staying 


carefully  to  lock  the  door  of  Lady 
Julian's  room,  had  not  oyertak^i  the 
light  step  of  the  young  bride.  '*  Don't 
pass  that  way — ^that  room  is  seldom 
used — it  will  chill  you.  You  should 
not  step  into  it  on  your  first  day  at 
Lynhurst,  my  lady ;  it  is  only  used  on 
sorrowful  occasions — and  it  is  called 
the  Corpse  Chamber." 

Theresa  started ;  but  the  sound  of 
Ernest's  yoice  reassured  her — he  had 
been  following  her  wandennes  oyer 
the  house ;  and  she  went  quicldy  back 
into  the  gallery  to  meet  hun,  and  re« 
tumed  with  him  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Ernest  had  recoyered  his  composure^ 
but  not  his  gaiety — an  unquiet  con- 
science, once  awakened,  is  not  easily 
soothed — and  his  depression  infected, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  piqued 
Theresa. 

He  shunned  the  subject  of  the  gob* 
let,  howeyer;  and,  Inssing  her  ten* 
derly,  said  he  only  gi'ieyed  that  any 
thing  should  haye  sfuldened  her  first 
day  at  Lynhurst.  Theresa  retired  to 
her  room ;  and,  her  maid  dismissed, 
she  sat  for  a  few  moments  watching 
the  flickering  shadows  from  the  fire, 
and  looking  at  a  door  which  she  had 
not  before  noticed,  and  which  she  fan- 
cied must  open  into  the  Corpse  Cham- 
ber ;  but,  making  an  efibrt  to  dismiss 
such  ideas,  she  undrew  the  heayy  crim- 
son curtains,  and  laid  her  wearied 
head  on  her  pillow. 

The  wind  moaned  fearfully,  and  the 
old  yew  trees  groaned  as  they  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  storm. 
She  almost  thought  she  heard  the  great 
bell  toll ;  and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  she 
listened  attentiyely.  At  that  moment 
the  mysterious  door  opened  gently,  and 
a  slight  girlish  figure,  dressed  in  white, 
slowly  entered  the  room.  Her  lone 
fair  hair  fell  over  her  face  and  shoul- 
ders, and  in  her  hand  she  carried  the 
cup — ^the  crystal  cup — now  apparently 
whole.  She  passed,  or  rather  glided 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and  while 
Theresa,  with  parted  lips,  and  hands 
convulsively  strained  together,  felt 
frozen  beneath  h^r  gaze,  she  shook  her 
head  slowly  and  seemed  about  to  de- 
part. At  this  moment.  Sir  Ernest 
entered  the  room.  The  vision  tumed 
towards  him,  and  the  light  of  the  fire 
fell  upon  her  stiU,  pale  lace,  and  upon 
the  letters  on  the  mysterious  cup. 

**  My  Crod !"  gasped  Emest,  slowly, 
'*  is  my  brain  turning  ?    Frances,  for- 
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give  xne/'  h«  exclaimed  frfuitically ; 
**  one  wordy  one  word  in  mercy  I" 

She  raised  her  arm  ilowly  towards 
heaven  with  a  gesture  of  warning,  al- 
most of  supphoation,  and  then  va* 
niihed  away, 

Ernest  strove  to  follow  her-^but  his 
limbs  seemed  to  fail  him,  and  he  stag* 

Cd  towards  the  bed,  fallinji^y  rather 
throwing  himself  upon  it.  The- 
resa oould  not  speak  |  but  she  felt  his 
aim  fall  heavily  across  her  chest,  and 
die  heard  the  bell  toll  midnight. 
Breathless  and  exhausted,  she  lay  still 
and  in  silence  till  the  minutes  seemed 
hours,  and  the  arm  seemed  colder  and 
Qolder,  and  weighed  more  and  more 
heavily  on  her  tremblinff  heart.  One 
dreadml  idea  shot  like  lightning  throne h 
her  mind,  and  she  strove  to  raise  the 
ordd  arm,  and  to  unlock  the  dosed  fin- 
gers ;  but  in  vain — it  was  his  death* 

?~p- 

Man^  years  have  passed  since  that 
£KtaI  mght,  and  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Lynhurst  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
dvtaat  branch  of  the  Clifford  £unily ; 
Tit  the  houae  itself,  save  from  decay 


and  neglect,  is  unalteared.  The  Corpse 
ChamMr  is  still  connected  with  the 
apartments  of  the  fiunily ;  nor  has  mo- 
dem refinement— prone  as  it  is  to  put 
aside  all  thoughts  of  futurity,  in  oraer 
not  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present — dared,  in  this  case,  to  sepa- 
rate the  funereal  from  the  bridal  cham- 
ber. Nay  more,  it  is  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that,  when  any  season 
of  trial  or  sorrow  awaits  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Lynhurst,  the  same  £ur 
pale  face  and  fra^e  form  flits  through 
the  chamber,  raismg  its  hand  towaraa 
heaven— as  if  the  spirit  of  Franoea 
Gerard  still  lingered  round  the  oM 
halls  where  she  had  first  learned  to 
know  the  passing  nature  of  earthly 
happiness  —  commissioned,  perhap«» 
fircun  above,  to  enforce  the  lesson  which 
heaven  is  daily,  by  providences,  and 
warnings,  and  sorrows,  and  bleasinffa» 
alike  teaching  mankind,  and  which 
they,  alas !  learn  so  slowly  ;  t.  e,  that 
our  hearts'  treasure  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  tiie  broken  cisterns  of 
earthly  happiness,  but  raised  and  fixed 
on  the  uncnangeable  jo3rs  of  an  etemml 
world. 


TSB  COTTERS  BIRTH-DA Y. 

Let  venal  poet  chaunt  the  fleedung  sang^ 
To  ocuebrate  the  birUi-day  of  a  king : 

'Tis  haae  to  sing  that  kings  can  ne'er  act  wrang  I 
It  is  not  pridse,  but  satire's  keenest  sting, 
O !  truth  is  glorious  as  the  sun  of  spring. 

That  shines  on  a'  alike,  an'  a'  to  bless ; 

He  gies  his  love  unto  the  meanest  thing 

That  blooms  or  chirrups  in  the  wilderness ; 
An*  truth  glints  bright  on  those  whom  tyrants  would  oppress. 

I  sing  the  Birth-Day  o'  the  Cotter-jKian — 

A  reverent  patriarch  three  score  years  an*  ten« 
Wi'  lyart  locks  gracing  his  haffets  wan — 

A  dainty  husband,  an'  the  best  o'  men ; 

Fresh  in  his  eiid  as  the  green  simmer  glen« 
An'  still  he  effort  maks  his  bread  to  earn — 

His  aim  to  hae  a  canty  but-an'-beu, 
Wi'  something  aye  to  spare  to  ilka  bearn. 
That  they  the  gude  auld  hospitality  may  learn. 

To  Elspeth  Elphinstone^  his  auld  wife  dear^ 
An'  faithfu'  sharer  o'  his  waes  an'  joy8» 

It  is  the  happiest  day  in  a'  the  year. 

He  was  her  chosen  'mang  the  playsome  boys* 
An'  she  was  hi$  at  a'  their  vouthfu'  ploys— 

At  Yule»  at  Maiden-feast*  an'  Hallowe'en  i 
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An'  now,  while  gather  round  them  \mfm  an*  oei^ 
To  ane  anitber  doubly  dear»  I  ween  ; 
An'  memory  hallows  owre  their  love  at  deft  eighteen. 

To  Elspeth  'tis  a  holyday — ^his  love 

For  twa  score  years  an'  ten  hath  made  it  so. 

Now  frae  the  kist  maun  come  the  sacred  glav0, 

Which  she  pu'ed  aff  wi*  the  maist  fervent  glow. 
To  gie  him  hand  an'  heart — come  weal,  come  woet 

Blithe  on  her  ain  gude  man  blinks  Elspeth's  smile. 
While  in  her  e'e  joy's  siller  dew  doth  flow ; 

An'  when  she  sees  him  comin'  through  the  stile» 
'Tis  a'  her  care  to  cheer  him,  wearied  sair  wi'  toil. 

The  sun  is  shining  through  the  aftemoon« 

An'  on  the  gable-wa'  o'  Breckanshed, 
Owre  which  an  anci^t  rowan,  nature's  boon. 

Hangs  its  bright  haterels*  o*  berries  red. 

The  hairst  is  shorn,  an*  ilka  stook  b  led ; 
Keen  owre  the  stubble-fields  October  blaws ; 

The  maidcia  seeks  her  grassy,  ooaie  bed  t 
Thick  to  the  fir- wood  hie  the  fiUten'd  craws ; 
While  sons  an'  dochters  meet  within  their  fiftther'a  wa't. 

As  frae  the  distant  parishes  they  come. 

Each  meets  the  welcome  o  their  parents  dear ; 
An'  a'  are  glad  to  see  their  childhood^s  home. 

Their  mither  loved,  an'  father  hale  an'  fere. 

The  urchins  at  their  elders  mickle  speer. 
An'  marvel  what  can  be  ayont  the  hill ! 

Elspeth  prepares  the  feast  o'  rural  cheer ; 
An'  she  has  brew'd  a  brewst  o*  nappy  yiU* 
An'  baken  fowth  o*  cakes  o'  meal  new  frae  the  mill* 

Amid  the  floor  the  fanldin'  table's  placed. 

Its  ample  leaves  extend  on  ilka  side ; 
Now  wi'  the  gusty  haggis  it  is  graced^ 

An'  dainty  sweet-milch  kebbuck-lgranny*8  pride^ 

That  frae  the  chizzartf  cam  at  Lammas  tide. 
Behand,  around,  the  filial  lovin'  hearts, 

An'  smilinff  faces  o'  their  circle  wide* 
Unknown  to  affectation's  hollow  arts—* 
To  a'  the  sire  a  rustic  dignity  imparts. 

The  patriarch  lays  aside  his  bonnet  blue> 

An'  in  a  hamely,  but  maist  solemn  wav. 
His  heart  owreflowing  wi'  thanks  an'  revermce  due. 

He  hums  the  grace  his  gutoher;^  wont  to  say : 

Sweet  as  the  laverock's  consecrated  lay. 
When  owre  the  cottages  he  channts  at  noon. 

Winged  wi'  the  love  o'  mony  a  pious  ds^i 
That  simple  grace  gaes  to  the  throne  aboon. 
To  grace  the  soul  when  flesh  shall  lie  in  death's  deep  iwoon. 

The  glistening  gullie  deep  incision  makes. 

An'  a  rich,  fragrant  oam  $  the  shieling  filb ; 
Blind  Elspeth  han£  about  the  carme  ||  cakes ; 

Adown  the  haggb  stream  dear  oily  riUs. 

Healthy  an'  hungry  is  the  wight  that  tills 
The  rugged  moorland  soil  frae  morn  to  night ; 

The  plates  are  heapit  up  like  little  bills ; 
Parents  an'  burns  now  feast  wi'  a  delight 
Unknown  to  those  used  to  the  duly  banquet  bright. 

*  Clusters.        f  Cheese-press.  |  Father.  §  Steam.        ||  Caraway. 
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Fa*  o*  the  gurfie  *  meal  tbeir  hjtbs  they  staichf^ 

An*  mony  a  dainty  whang  the  kebbuck  tholes ; 
The  glorious  nappy  reams  t  in  many  a  quaich. 

To  cheer  their  unsophisticated  souls  ; 

A  happier  scene  is  not  atween  the  poles  I 
An*,  Scotland  loved  I  that  happy  scene  is  thine. 

Simplicity  yet  mony  a  heart  controuls — 
Oh  t  mayst  thou  never  that  true  blessing  tine. 
But  in  thy  music,  sang,  an*  manners  ever  shine. 

Beside  her  ain  gudeman  loved  Elspeth  sits  ; 

Proud  o*  his  bairns,  he  views  them  round — but  one 
Is  missed*     Quick  frae  his  pleasant  visage  flits 

The  smile,  which,  for  a  time,  arrests  the  fun. 

Adown  his  cheek  the  sad  saut  tear  has  run — 
He  thinks  him  on  his  Alice — where  is  she  ? 

Ah  1  Alice  b  where  never  glints  the  sun ! 
She  sleeps  wi*  death  in  her  virginitie. 
Even  like  a  dreaming  strain  o*  unborn  melodie. 

She  was  her  father*s  net — ^which  Elspeth  knows. 

An*  sees  his  agea  heart  wi'  sorrow  wrung ; 
Bat  it  was  ever  hers  to  balm  his  woes. 

An*  svmpathy  an'  love  are  ever  young ; 

Sae  there  are  hinnie  words  upon  her  tongue 
As  into  hers  she  clasps  his  toil-worn  hand — 

*'  Oh  !  weep  nae  mair  I     Like  lily  fair  has  sprung 
Our  Alice*  spirit  in  a  blessed  land. 
To  bloom  in  bliss  for  aye  amang  the  sainted  band. 

"  An'  wha,  my  ain  dear  Willie,  wha  can  say. 

But  that  our  bairn  may  wi'  the  lave  be  here  ? 

Though  far  aboon,  she  yet  may  mind  the  day 
That  was  to  her  on  earth  sae  fu*  o'  cheer. 
For  nane  could  love  ye  mair,  nane  mair  revere. 

Ah  1  heaven  has  truths  which  heaven  alane  can  prove ; 
The  blest  departed  may  at  times  be  near. 

To  soothe  our  sorrows  wi'  their  spirit-love. 
Or  mix  our  simple  joys  wi'  holier  frae  above. 

''  Riffht  glad  am  I  that  ye  believe  sich  thing ; 

F*or,  let  the  minister  preach  whate'er  he  will. 
It  is  a  sweet  belief,  frae  which  aft  spring 

Thoughts  holy,  like  the  starns  when  a'  is  still. 

Save  the  soft  wimple  o'  the  crystal  rill ; 
The  soul  is  weaned  frae  warldly  cares  the  while. 

An'  at  Love's  sacred  fountain  drinks  its  fill. 
E'en  now  methinks  I  see  our  Alice  smile. 
As  she  was  wont  when  leaning  owre  the  ivy-stile. 

But  for  sic  thoughts,  oh  what  were  mortal  life  ? 

Love  wadna  find  on  earth  a  dwelling-place. 
Nor  joy  nor  sorrow  eith ;  husband  an'  wife 

Nae  mair  be  household  words ;  an'  filial  grace 

Ne*er  lit  affection's  smile  in  infant's  face; 
While  hope  an'  memory  wad  pine  an'  dee. 

An'  leave  not  in  the  mind  ae  happy  trace 
Of  what  has  been,  or  what  is  yet  to  be — 
Divinest  truth  lives  in  what  mortals  canna  see. 

**  An*  what,  my  ain  gudeman  o'  Breckanshed, 
*  Maks  this  to  you  an'  me  a  holy  day  ? 

♦  Unctuous.  f  FiU.  J  Foams. 
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Becautis  ibat^we  a  lovin*  life  ha'e  led 

Frae  rosy  joutbhood  till  our  heads  are  gray ; 
Because  it  is  a  type  o*  heaven's  ain  way> 

Met  a'  thegither  thus  in  love  an*  joy  ; 

For,  when  our  souls  shall  cast  their  sloughs  o'  clay. 

Well  meet  aboon,  wi*  naething  to  annoy. 
Husband  an*  wife,  dochter  an'  son,  an*  ilky  oe. 

He  feels  his  Elspeth*s  holy  reasoning — 

That  Alice  now  is  heaven's  adopted  bairn. 
Still  memory  to  the  lovely  dead  will  cling. 

An'  wi*  our  years  affections  warmer  jearn : 

It  may  be  wise,  but  nature  winna  learn. 
To  smoor*  our  grief  for  a  departed  love, 

For  death  will  ever  point  wi*  finger  stem 

To  the  mute  lips  that  could  sweet  feelings  move^- 

To  the  closed  een  that  with  gay  smiles  youth*s  garland  wove. 

An*  thinking  on  his  Alice  dear  inspires 

His  heaven-devoted  mind  to  solemn  mood. 
An'  wi'  the  eloquence  of  hope  it  fires. 

An*  lifb  the  soul  to  its  eternal  good— 

To  worship  Him  wha  gies  the  raven  food — 
To  love  each  other  in  their  love  o'  Him, 

An'  alway  to  eschew  the  evil  brood 
Of  vice,  which  makes  to  thousands  heaven's  way  dim^ 
An*  fills  wi'  harsh  regret  life's  cup — dark  to  the  brim. 

The  while  his  Elspeth  feels  a  pious  joy. 

Affection  twafauld  for  her  leal  g^deman* 
Anither  daud  o*  kebbuck  gets  ilk  oe,t 

Anither  dram  flows  frae  the  grey-beard  can — 

Round  gaes  the  wish,  to  lengthen  far  the  span 
Of  life,  wi*  blessings  to  the  reverent  sire. 

Such  scenes  alone  domestic  love  can  fan. 
Until  'tis  kindled  to  a  sacred  fire. 
Which  never  can  but  wi*  the  heart  itself  expire. 

But  think  na  the  night's  hartsomeness  is  gane. 

For  there  are  lads  an*  lasses  in  the  ha* ; 
Maggie  whispers  to  Tam,  an'  Tarn  to  Jane, 

An'  Jenny  to  her  laddie  tells  it  a*. 

Then  he  to  granny,  granny  to  ffrandpa ; 
The  smile  o'  kind  consent  blinks  in  nis  ee. 

Tables  and  chairs  are  set  back  to  the  wa'. 
While  Jock,  the  herd,  is  sent  for  tweedle-dee,^ 
An'  in  high  tift  are  lad  and  lassie  for  a  spree. 

Twa  lang  Scots  miles  the  laddie  has  to  g^g 

Ere  he  be  at  famed  Robie  Petrie's  farm— 
Than  whom,  at  auld  strathspey,  or  reel,  or  sang, 

Nane  better  ever  kittled  hair  on  thairm ; 

Gray  eild  an'  youth  his  cunning  harp  can  charm^ 
Inspire  the  heart  wi*  glee  or  soft  lament. 

An*  a'  the  gentle  happy  feelings  warm — 
Ob,  wi*  his  fiddle  Rob  is  music's  scdnt. 
For  Scotia's  muse  her  sweetest  notes  to  him  hath  lent. 

Yet,  my  loved  Scotland,  where  on  earth  the  land 
That  boasts  a  genius  which  surpasses  thine  ? 

It  was  thy  manners  Ramsay's  fancy  fann*d ; 
Hence  b  his  pastoral  a*  but  divine, 

•  Smother.  t  Grandchild.  %  Fiddler. 
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Which  thou*  whilst  thou  art  SootUmd,  witt  not  tiiM. 
An'  matohlesSf  too*  thy  dorio  melodie 

To  calm«  vxali,  an*  a'  the  heart  refine  I 
Ah  I  he  wha  feels  thy  sang,  he  will  he  free-^ 
*Tis  to  the  mind  at  sinuner  is  to  flower  an'  tree. 

The  ministrel's  nae  yet  oome>  an*  a*  think  laog* 

For  the  excited  heart  soon  wearies  sair ; 
It  is  requested  Jane  maun  gie  her  sang. 

An  wha*  is  that  sits  hy  her  mither*s  chair  ? 

*Tis  he  wha  thinks  Jane  fairest  o*  the  fidr — 
Oh»  many  a  smirk  hae  they  exchanged  unseen. 

The  san^tress  wales  an  ancient  natire  air ; 
The  subject  is  a  happy  one>  I  ween> 
'Tis  nature*8  happiest^-love  in  twa  soft-smiling  een. 

SONG. 

When  I  sine  o*  love  to  thee 

Like  a  hird  on  leafy  bough, 
Laddie,  gin  thou  loyest  me, 

Tell  me  true,  an*  tell  me  now. 
Those  wha  wait  to-morrow's  hour 
Aften  find  sweet  turned  to  sour ; 
Love  is  but  a  summer  flower. 

An'  wanting  warmth  it  winna  grow. 

Laddie,  gin  thou  loyest  me. 

Tell  me  now,  an'  tell  me  true ; 
Be  thou  frank  as  I  am  free... 

But  ne'er  sa:^  what  thou  mayst  me. 
I  am  tired  o'  wooin',  wooin' 
Making  maut  an'  never  brewin'. 
Trystmg  aye  an'  naething  doin , 

Love's  doocot  big*— 111  be  thy  doQ.f 

Frae  lass  and  lad»  frae  mither,  an*  frae  sir^ 

A  smile  o'  sweet  applause  her  frankness  won ; 
The  lover  blnsht*  glowing  wi'  love's  true  Are ; 

The  mither  kindly  call  him — her  gudeson  ?^ 

A  dainty>  thrifty  ohield>  an'  fix'  o'  ftin. 
He  kens  na  how  to  look»  nor  what  to  say ; 

But,  lately,  he  a  verse  or  twa  had  spun. 
An'  he  wad  sing  to  them  his  rustic  lay — 
Oin  Jane's  betwitohing  een  marr'd  na  his  rude  assay. 


O  !  thore  is  little  in  this  Hfe 

To  eheer  the  heart  o*  man ; 
The  feck  o'  it  has  been  care  an  strift 

S'er  since  the  world  b^^an :_ 
The  rich  wi'  a'  their  wealth  are  poor 

Whan  they  wi'  cares  are  vext ; 
The  toiling  poor  their  hearts  inure. 

An'  fearna  what  comes  next. 

But  care  may  come,  an'  care  may  gae, 
Joy  sometimes  blinks  atween— 

An*  sweet,  after  the  night  0'  wae 
Its  bonny  morning  sheen ! 


*  Dove-cot  build.       t  Dove.       %  Son-in4aw, 
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Kf  thes  in  twa  slae  black  9Wk — 
An*  it  18  Nature's  loveliest  gift 

To  Jane  o'  Breckan-Green. 

O !  P«re»  pnre  are  the  blobs  o*  dew 

That  frae  heaven^B  sping-dada  fa*«- 
An'  chaste,  chaste  is  the  lily's  hue 

That  maks  a'  Nature  braw ; 
But  there  be  chaster  in  the  breast 

Whare  simmer  aye  has  been. 
The  Uly.thoughts  that  make  her  blest — 

Fair  Jane  o'  Breckan-Green. 

Forbye  her  Uehtsome  smiles  sae  meet, 

The  coutniest  heart  has  she ; 
An*  thin  her  cherries  twa,  sae  sw^et. 

Are  nae  for  fools  to  prie  I 
O I  he  may  bless  his  star  for  life. 

Earth's  happiest  wight  I  ween, 
Wha  woos  an'  wms  to  be  his  wile. 

Fair  Jane  o'  Breckan-Green. 

Blithe  to  the  ditty  list  the  twa  auld  fouk, 

Weel-pleased  to  see  their  bairn  lo'ed  by  a  lad 
Wha  is  nae  thriftless  loon^  nor  menseless  gouk  i 

An'  there  Inrks  naething  in  his  heart  that's  bad 

To  break  the  holy-vmc,  an'  mak  it  sad. 
But  wha  ooold  picture  Jenny's  look  the  while  ? 

Like  May  the  blusht — was  something  mair  than  glad 
An*  aye  she  tried  to  hide  the  dimpled  smile^- 
The  mur  she  tried>  the  mair  was  seen  its  fairy-wile. 

'Maist  out  o*  breathy  the  herd  comes  running  in 

Roaring  wi*  a'  his  might—"  The  Fiddler's  come  !*' 

Wi'  very  joy  ilk  heart  loups  in  its  skin  I 
Now>  but  an'  ben,  there  is  a  busy  hum. 
An'  nae  a  face  is  there  looks  sour  an'  glum ; 

The  very  dog  is  blithe,  an'  yowffii  wi'  glee ; 

An*  bri&er  broand*  the  spanks^  up  the  wide  /nni— 

The  beggars  at  the  door  are  glad  to  see 
The  funons  music-minstrel  o*  the  "  North  Countrie.'* 

The  sage  is  seated  in  a  cozie  nook ; 

Now  Elspeth  gies  a  dram  to  famous  Rob  | 
Ae  breathless  moment — now  the  thairms  are  strook 

To  that  whilk  wad  hae  cheer'd  the  soul  o'  Job ; 

Auld  Rothiemurchus  !    The  queans  bosoms  throb. 
An'  off  they  itpangt,  inspired  by  the  strathspey  I 

The  lads  fast  follow.     Now  they  reel,  now  bob  ;$ 
Soon  mark'd  wi'  tackiU^  is  the  floor  o*  clay ; 
Nae  villain-passion  there  the  lasses  to  betray. 

That  man  can  ne'er  be  blest,  ah !  whall  dare  say  ? 

Is  there  a  human  heart  sae  oauld  and  drear  ? 
Behaud  that  rustic  group  in  its  array  1 

Awa'  wi'  sophistrie  f    Sic  doolfu'  lear 

But  only  serves  the  ee  o'  life  to  clear! 
Thus  Nature  is  onmipotent  owre  a'— 

The  honest  heart  an'  gay  maun  feel  her  cheer- 
It  ne'er  owre-steps  the  border  o'  her  law. 
But  wi'  her  lives,  an'  frae  her  JEden  canna  fa*. 

*  Fly        t  Spvks.       t  Bonnd.       f  Dance.       |  ShoMialls. 
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Ye  wba  in  numaiotis  dwall,  an'  palaoet. 

Could  je  behold  that  mirthfa'  country-dance^ 
Ye,  certesy  wadna  brak  the  warld*8  dear  peace. 

Nor  mair  wage  war  wi'  Russia  or  wi*  France. 

Napoleon  on  his  war-horse  proud  might  prance. 
An'  Wellington  him  dish  at  Waterloo ; 
But  bloody  glory  neyer  will  enhance 

The  hero's  happiness  up  to  the  true — 
Gin  kings  like  cotters  lived,  they  wad  be  happy  too. 

Now  the  gude  man  maun  hae  his  favourite  spring.* 

Wi'  right  good  will  is  granted  his  request ; 
Gleg  jinks  the  fervent  how  owre  ilk  charmed  string — 

For  the  MagiciatCs  fain  to  ply  his  best: 

Hark  I  frae  his  loved  Crenuma*s  tunefu'  breast 
Comes  Tulloch  Gorum — glorious,  sweet,  an*  dear ! 

And  can  the  patriarch  in  his  dais^  rest. 
While  its  grand  magic  comes  full  on  his  ear  ? 
Wi*  Elspeth  he  maun  dance  to  crown  the  birth-day  cheer. 

Now  thumbs  are  knackt,  an'  mony  hard  hands  clapt, 

To  see  the  gray-hair'd  couple  in  the  floor. 
It  fires  the  sage  I     His  gude  bow-hand  seems  rapt  I 

Sweet  speaks  his  fiddle  I  weel  his  skill  can  woo  her  1 

««  Weel  done!  O  famous  Rab!**  cries  Jock  Balfour — 
<<  Weel  done — weel  done  I*'  cries  ilka  lass  and  lad. 

The  gleefu*  noise  is  heard  far  owre  the  moor  I 
Jocose  wi'  him  wha  maks  her  bosom  glad, 
Jane  blushes  oft,  yet  laughs  to  see  her  deft  auld  dad. 

But  now  the  Coukoo^knocht  has  chappit  ane. 

An'  lass  an'  lad*  reluctant,  hear  the  same. 
Ay,  decent  hours  the  patriarch  law  has  been, 

Sae  he  retires  wi*  Elspeth,  his  dear  dame. 

In  love  their  filial  sons  an'  dochters  came. 
In  love  they  now,  though  laith  depart  awa*. 

The  moon  is  up,  an'  clear,  to  light  them  hame ; 
The  sage  strikes  up — 'tis  Scotland's  social  law — 
Our  hallow'd  tune — "  Gude  night,  an*  joy  be  wi'  ye  a*." 

Such  is  the  glory  o'  the  North  Countrie — 

Such  is  the  glory  o'  the  human  heart. 
For  nature's  glory  is  simplicity. 

O  I  Scotland,  mayst  thou  ne'er  see  it  depart. 

Thy  cottage-manners  changed  for  those  o'  art. 
An'  thou  wilt  prosper  in  the  sight  o*  heaven. 

Still  be  the  love  o'  God  thy  sacred  chart. 
An*  thou  frae  freedom  never  can  be  driven. 
An'  a'  it  blessings  to  thy  cotters  will  be  given. 

O*  may  he  rise,  an*  soon  the  glorious  sun 

'That  wi'  blithe  light  shall  shine  on  ilka  land. 

When  the  great  rights  o'  freedom  shall  be  won. 
Each  in  his  station  work,  wi*  head  or  hand. 
That  which  is  best  for  a',  by  wisdom  planned ; 

When,  frae  the  palace  to  the  cottage  meek. 

Peace,  like  a  hallowed  runbow,  shall  expand ; 

When  king  shall  list,  an'  priest  an*  patriot  speak 
The  sacred  truth^that  wi'  God's  love  strong  are  the  weak. 

I.  Nevat. 

For&r. 


Dancing  tune.  f  Rude  sofa.  t  German  clock; 
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THE    DISMISSAL   OF   MR.    WATSON. 


A  TB&T  clever  letter  has  appeared  in 
the  puhlic  prints  within  the  last  month, 
bearing  the  signature  E.  Lucas,  and 
notifying  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  act  for  which  Mr. 
Watson  has  incurred  this  censure, 
and  for  which  he  has  forfeited  the 
commission  of  a  deputy-lieutenant  for 
his  county,  was  his  having  subscribed, 
as  churman  to  a  public  meeting,  a  re- 
solution at  which  his  excellency  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  take  offence. 
The  resolution,  as  cited  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Lucas,  was  as  follows : — 

*'  Besohed,  that  we  deem  it  essential 
to  take  immediate  steps  to  re-organise  the 
Orange  Institution  in  this  county t  and 
that  the  county  secretary  be  forthwith  re- 
qutsted  to  convene  a  county  meeting,** 

For  signing  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Watson  has  suffered  the  severest 
punishment  which  the  Irish  govern- 
ment had  power  to  inflict  upon  him. 

We  have  called  Mr.  Lucas's  letter 
clever,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
withdraw  this  commendation  of  it; 
but  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  add, 
without  any  ill  will  to  the  writer,  that 
the  letter  is  deficient  in  truth.  It  has 
an  air  of  temperance,  fairness,  and 
discretion ;  and,  if  there  were  but  a 
substance  of  truth  in  its  main  allega- 
tion, it  would  be,  in  all  respects, 
worthy  of  its  writer's  reputation.  We 
beg  to  be  understood  as  not  imputing 
to  Mr.  Lucas  the  disgrace  of  an  inten- 
tional misstatement,  but  with  this  pro- 
viso we  shall  proceed  to  comment, 
without  the  least  ceremony,  on  this 
false  and  plausible  document,  to  which 
inadvertently  or  ignorantly  he  has 
been  induced  to  affix  his  name. 

The  main  grounds  on  which  the 
resolution  of  the  Lisburn  Orangemen, 
signed  by  Mr.  Watson,  is  condemned 
by  his  Excellency,  Mr.  Lucas  pro- 
nounces to  be,  that  the  Orange  socie- 
ties having  been  discountenanced  by 
the  sovereign,  and  declared  illegal  by 
the  legislature,  a  resolution  for  their 
revival,  in  itself  an  offence,  wan  still 
more  culpable  when  adopted  by  a  ma- 
nstrate  and  a  deputy-lieutenant.— 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
dosion  thw  ej^preiaed  folbws  ftirly 


from  the  premises.  If  Mr.  Watson 
had  it  in  his  view  to  re-organise  a  sys« 
tem  condemned  by  the  legislature,  dis- 
countenanced  by  the  sovereign,  he 
contemplated  a  high  crime — a  crime 
for  which  he  would  be  deserving  of 
punishment  far  heavier  than  the  loss 
of  a  decoration ; — if  Mr.  Watson  had 
no  intention  of  committing  such  a 
crime,  the  letter  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  it  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be 
written  or  sanctioned  by  a  govern- 
ment affecting  to  be  impartial  and 
j  ust.  The  culpability  of  the  govern, 
ment  is  not  lessened  by  the  act  with 
which  the  charge  against  Mr.  Watson 
is  disguised  under  a  sophistry,  which 
demands  some  little  attention  before 
its  unfairness  can  be  detected. 

The  fallacy  lies  in  this  assumption— 
that  the  Orange  s)cieties  which  Mr. 
Watson  is  accused  of  a  purpose  to 
revive,  are  the  same,  or  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  were  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  discountenanced 
by  his  migesty  William  the  Fourth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjustifiable  than 
such  an  assumption ;  and  few  things 
can  be  more  notoriously  incorrect.  If 
the  Orange  societies  were  interdicted 
or  discountenanced  in  the  various  acts 
to  which  Mr.  Lucas  refers,  it  was  not 
because  of  their  name,  but  for  far  dif- 
ferent reasons,  of  which  it  is  necessary 
only  to  say,  that  they  are  expressed  in 
the  various  acts  alluded  to.  Now  it 
is  quite  notorious  that  the  Orange 
lodges  in  Ireland  have  conformed  to 
the  exactments  of  the  laws,  and  have 
removed  from  themselves  all  those  in- 
cidents of  their  organization  which 
influenced  the  sovereign  to  express  his 
disapproval  of  them.  The  changes 
thus  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Orangeism  are  notorious.  To  sup- 
pose the  Irish  government  ignorant  of 
them  would  be,  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate proof,  to  do  the  government 
gross  injustice.  Why,  then,  was  Mr. 
Watson  accused  or  suspected  of  a  de- 
sign to  relapse  into  that  system  of 
Orangeism  which  has  been  condemned 
and  charged,  rather  than  judged  (as 
every  man  ought  to  be,  until  evidence 
to  a  contrary  effect  has  been  adduced 
agidnst  him,;  by  his  professions  taken 
in  their  natmraf  meaning,  as  having  * 
pnrpofe  to  reriye  extinct  lo^^>  in  the 
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spirit  and  agreeably  to  the  regulations 
of  existing  Orange  societies  ?  If  he 
designed  to  violate  the  law»  he  was 
openly  announcing  an  intention  for 
which,  when  put  into  effect,  he  would 
be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  transporta- 
tion. Upon  what  grounds  could  Mr* 
Lucas  or  the  Irish  government  con* 
elude  that  he  contemplated  such  a 
project,  and  had  the  madness  publicly 
to  make  his  intention  known  ? 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  condescended  to  justify 
or  excuse  its  erroneous  impressions  by 
one  item  of  evidence  ?  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  Resolution  upon 
which  Mr.  Watson's  condemnation  is 
rested,  furnishes  proof  positive  against 
the  charge  against  him  ?  And  yet  so 
it  is.  The  graveness  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  Mr.  Watson,  is  his  having 
subscribed  the  resolution  we  have  al- 
ready quoted — a  resolution  "  to  re-or- 
ganise the  Orange  institution  in  the 
county**  in  which  the  resolution  was 
passed.  Was  this  to  re-construct  the 
Orange  Society  in  the  form  and  with 
the  constitution  which  were  thought, 
in  1885,  to  render  it  objectionable? 
Was  this  to  re-organise  the  Grand 
Orange  Lodge  for  Ireland,  holding  its 
sittings  in  the  metropolis,  and  exercis- 
ing authority  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Society?  Was  this  to  revive 
affain  the  exploded  system  of  secret 
signs  and  pass-words  ?  Was  this,  in 
short,  to  contemplate  the  construction 
of  a  Society,  which  should  be,  in  every 
respect,  obnoxious  to  the  penalties  of 
law,  or,  in  the  slightest  degree,  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  law  ?  No ; 
the  very  terms  of  the  resolution  prove 
that  it  was  the  Oraogeism  of  the 
altered  system  Mr.  Watson  oontem- 
plated-^a  systeu)  defensive /or  his  own 
county,  Without  illeg^  connection  or 
association  with  |Protestants  in  any 
other  part  of  &ie  kingdom.  Mr. 
Watson's  purpose  being,  then,  legal, 
openly  avowed,  and,  as  his  unblemished 
reputation  would  indicate,  honestly 
conceived,  the  government  has  taken 
its  own  i^orant  suspicions,  or,  per- 
haps, the  insinuations  of  calumniators, 
as  grounds  of  charge  against  an  upright 
and  loyal  magistrate,  and  on  such  dis- 
reputable grounds,  has  punished  him 
without  a  hearing. 

But  there  was  another  charge  against 
Mr.  Watson — he  assented  to,  or,  as 
it  is  intiotated  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Looas^  oountenanoed  and  encouri^ed 


the  passing  of  a  resolution  to  celebrate 
one  of  the  July  anniversaries  by  * 
public  procession. 

••  As  a  deputy-lieutenant,**  proceeds 
the  missive  punatory,  "  vou  should  b^ 
an  aid  to  the  lieutenant  of  your  county^ 
in  all  lawful  measures  tending  to  pr«b 
serve  its  peace.  You  have  encouraged 
assemblies,  the  result  of  which,  in  an 
adioining  county,  has  been  a  formidable 
affray,  attendea  with  loss  of  life." 

This  is  hardly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  adroitness,  inasmuch  as  it  compels 
one  to  remember,  that  the  goverment 
must  share  in  the  blame,  such  as  it  i^ 
of  the  censured  deputy.  Mr.  Watson, 
it  appears,  joined  in  a  procession,  or  aa» 
sen  ted  to  the  propriety  of  making  such 
a  demonstration  in  a  county  wh^e 
there  was  not  even  one  untoward  event 
to  reproach  him  for  his  decision.  So 
far  the  prudence  of  this  gentlemia 
appears  to  have  had  a  fair  testimony 
from  events.  He  thought  a  public 
demonstration  might  be  safely  made, 
and  the  result  proved  that  be  was 
right.  He  did  lend  his  ''aid  to  the 
lieutenant  of  his  county  in  lawful 
measures  tending  to  preserve  the 
peace."  Perhaps  his  presence  in  the 
procession  was  the  most  effectual  aid. 
It  was  a  "  lawful  measure"  to  adopt 
the  course  he  did,  and  it  was  a  succesa- 
ful  measure.  In  '<  another  county  "  it 
appears  there  was  a  ''formidable  a^ 
fray,  attended  with  loss  of  life  ;**  and 
instead  of  censuring  the  lieutenant, 
who  did  not  adopt  "  all  lawful  mea- 
sures" to  prevent  such  an  affray,  the 
Irish  Government  pounces  on  the  vene- 
rable magistrate  who  preserved  order 
and  peace,  and  censures  him  for  the 
neglect  of  others.  In  short,  the  oase^ 
truly  stated,  stands  thus.  The  go- 
vernment and  legislature,  by  permit- 
ting the  procession  act  to  expire,  "en- 
couraged assemblies,**  which  are  now 
complained  of.  Mr.  Watson  adopted 
the  "  lawful  measure"  which  he  thought 
most  expedient,  and  which  proved  ex- 
pedient for  "preserving  the  peace," 
and  he  is  accused  of  doing  the  evil 
which  was  the  act  of  government* 
encouraging  the  assemblies  objected 
to,  and  he  is  censured  for  doing  the 
good  which  government  and  its  fa- 
voured functionaries  neglected  to  do— 
the  "  adopting  all  lawful  measures  for 
preserving  the  peace*"  and  preserving 
the  peace  by  their  adoptioo* 
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It  i«  hard  to  escape,  when  goyern- 
ments  wield  accusations  thus  double- 
edged  and  two-handed.  One  of  Mr. 
Watson's  crimes  is  for  having  acted, 
as  is  falselj  alleged,  in  defiance  of  the 
prohibitions  of  law ;  and  another  is, 
that  he  exercised  a  freedom  which  the 
law  undeniably  gave  him,  and  dis- 
charged, it  may  be,  a  duty  which  even 
this  letter  of  dismissal  assigned  to  him. 
He,  perhaps,  in  his  simplicity,  had 
been  betrayed,  as  we  ourselves  have 
been,  into  the  belief  which  now,  it 
seems,  is  a  delusion,  that  freedom  to 
do,  without  molestation  or  punish- 
ment, whatever  *is  permitted  by  the 
law,  is  of  the  essence  of  liberty.  Ac- 
tion, it  would  seem,  is  henceforth  to 
be  circumscribed  within  a  narrower  cir- 
cle. What  law  permits.  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury  may  be  pleased  to  punish.  To 
us,  we  confess  this  appears  the  most 
intolerable  of  despotisms.  A  law  is 
promulgated ;  we  know  it,  and  if  we 
act  in  opposition  to  its  provisions,  we 
cannot  excuse  our  misconduct  on  the 
plea  of  ignorance.  We  had  been 
warned,  and  we  disregarded  the  moni- 
tion. It  is  not  thus  Mr.  Watson  has 
suffered.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Lord  Heytesbury  gave  notice  of  his 
determination  to  abridge  the  liberty 
which  the  crown  and  the  legislature 
had  ffiranted.  No  proclamation  was 
issued  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
penal  statute  which  had  expired. 
Does  not  the  punishment  or  censure 
of  Mr.  Watson,  for  having  done  what 
British  law  allowed,  and  even  the 
Castle  had  not  inhibited,  seem  more 
like  an  after-thought  and  a  caprice, 
than  an  exercise  of  deliberate  and  dis- 
criminating severity  ? 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  an 
honorable  and  gallant  member  of  parlia- 
ment has  given  notice  of  motion  which 
will  raise  a  discussion  on  this  impor- 
tant although  very  painful  subject,  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament.  For 
this  act,  as  for  many  a  former  act,  the 
gallant  gentleman.  Colonel  Verner, 
has  our  cordial  thanks.  Our  best 
wishes  go  with  him ;  and  our  earnest 
entreaty  is  addressed  to  the  Conserva- 
tive members  for  Ireland,  that  they 
make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 


and  be  ready  to  stand  up  firmly  for 
the  right.  We  would  have  no  evil 
act  or  evil  intention  defended.  We 
^  would  deprecate  every  thing  like 
'^  sophistry  or  evasion.  We  would  not 
have  a  bad  cause  defended  or  a  good 
disgraced  by  any  indirectness.  Let 
Mr.  Watson  be  consulted  as  to  what 
were  his  intentions  and  purposes ;  the 
testimony  of  a  long  life — a  life  passed 
without  a  stain — gives  assurance  that 
what  he  affirms  may  be  relied  on.  If 
it  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  the  Orange 
Institution  which  he  purposed  to  re- 
vive, was  to  be  constituted  so  as  to 
justify  the  charge  against  him  of  hav- 
ing meditated  the  re-construction  of 
an  illegal  society,  let  no  member  of 
parliament — we  make  the  appeal  deli- 
berately— censure  the  government  for 
having  displaced  him.  But  if  it  be 
found  that  his  purpose  was  to  re-or- 
ganise that  society  fVom  which  the 
peace  and  order  of  his  country  expe* 
rienced  so  signal  benefits,  agreeably  to 
a  system  and  form  in  which  the  great 
principle  which  it  ever  professed  shall 
be  strictly  maintained — a  system  and 
form  and  principle  in  which  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  laws  shall  be  acknow- 
ledgea  and  respected — if  Mr.  Watson 
contemplated  the  re-establishment  and 
the  extension  of  a  society  perfectly 
legal,  and  which  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  prove  essentially  useful — 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  his  design  to 
have  the  Orange  Society  re-constructed 
in  the  County  Down,  agreeably  to  the 
form  in  which  it  exists  elsewhere — let 
his  upright  intentions,  his  high-toned 
directness  of  purpose,  his  firank  and 
honourable  avowal  of  his  design,  his 
life  of  consistency,  disinterestedness, 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  spot- 
less impartiality  of  his  magisterial  de- 
cisions and  exertions,  his  great  and 
acknowledged  services — be  faithfully 
made  known  to  the  British  senate  and 
people,  and  contrasted  strongly,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  with  the  adroit  mis- 
sive which  nothing  can  iustify  or  ex- 
cuse, if  it  have  assumed,  erroneously 
and  without  adequate  reason — still 
more,  if  it  have  assumed,  contrary  to 
evidence  within  the  reach  of  all  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  persons — the 
fact  of  Mr.  Watson's  culpability. 


[While  we  write,  the  public  papers  present  us  with  an  account  of  the  great 
meeting  at  Lisburn,  to  condole  with  Mr.  Watson  upon  his  dismissal,  and  to 
remonstrate,  constitutionally,  against  that  most  ill-advised  and  arbitrary  act  of 
her  majesty's  advisers.    Although  the  day  was  unfavourable,  the  meeting  was,  in 
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all  respects^  numerous  and  influential.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  took  the 
chair,  and  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  character  and  position  to  the  strong 
sentiment  o?  indignation  and  contempt  which  pervaded  an  assemblage  of  from 
^Te  and  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  the  norths 
(some  reports  make  the  meeting  as  high  as  fifty  thousand,)  at  the  in- 
sult whicD  had  been  offered  to  all  of  them  in  the  person  of  their  tried  and 
valued  friend.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  say,  advisedly,  that  unless  the  Pro* 
testant  gentry  thus  identify  themselves  with  the  Protestant  people,  and  make 
common  cause  with  them  in  their  struggle  against  a  policy  by  which  every  thing, 
morally  and  constitutionaly  valuable,  is  being  sacrificed,  piecemeal,  to  a  gigantic 
project  of  popish  aggrandizement,  which  seeks  to  realise,  under  a  sovereign 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  very  objects  which  were  aimed  at  when  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Stewart  was  driven  from  the  throne,  they  will  be 
justly  considered  as  undeserving  of  their  confidence,  and  a  people  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  and  to  continue  free,  must  look  for  other  advisers.  And  this,  we 
are  glad  to  perceive,  is  one  of  the  courses  resolved  at  this  great  meeting.  A 
society  is  to  be  formed  to  look  after  the  elections  now  near  at  hand,  and  to  do 
whatever  can  be  done  that  the  cause  which  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  hearts* 
blood,  may  have  fitting  representatives  in  parliament. 

We,  of  this  journal,  need  not  say  what  our  opinion  is  of  the  old  Orange  insti- 
tution. We  have  never  seen  reason  to  depart  from  the  judgment  of  a  former 
government  and  parliament,  that  it  saved  this  country  in  ninety-eight.  That 
it  should  be  revived  precisely  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  its  dissolution  took 
place,  is,  we  believe,  what  no  one  at  present  desires.  It  was  then  a  secret 
society.  No  one  desires  any  secrecy  now.  There  was,  then,  a  system  of  signs 
and  pass-words  that  may  have  been  necessary  as  long  as  the  society  was  a  secret 
one,  but  which  cannot  now,  for  any  useful  purpose,  be  longer  required.  There 
were  other  peculiarities  against  which  objections  were  made,  and  which  are 
equally  non-essential ;  and  in  all  these  particulars  we  have  full  confidence  in 
the  good  sense  of  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  organize  a  system  of  Protes- 
tant defence  against  Romish  aggression,  that  whatever  might  thus  be  a  cause  of 
offence  will  be  avoided. 

The  battle  is  to  be  fought  at  the  registries.  Irish  Protestants  must  not  forget 
that  the  men  who  will  represent  them  in  the  next  parliament  will  have  in  their 
hands  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire.  They  should  also  hold  steadily  in 
mind,  that  by  a  system  of  atrocious  slander,  as  skilfully  as  it  was  malignantly 
directed,  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  have  been  much  misled.  If  the 
minister  now  sets  them  at  nought,  and  seeks  their  overthrow,  it  is  only  because 
be  supposes  he  may  safely  injure  those  who  have  been  so  successfully  abused,  and 
that  any  amount  of  indignity  may  be  heaped  with  impunity  upon  men  who 
have  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  railing  accusations  of  ^  popish  and  radical 
press,  that  even  the  inventors  of  the  wholesale  calumnies  against  them  begin  to 
Delieve  their  own  lies.  We  would,  therefore,  impress  upon  ^them  the  necessity 
for  the  greatest  caution.  They  must  take  care,  in  their  just  indignation  against 
present  measures,  not  to  be  betrayed  into  any  rash  act  or  word  which  could 
cause  the  principles  they  have  at  heart  to  be  spoken  against,  or  give  even  a 
colour  of  justification  to  the  representations  of  their  implacable  enemies.  Theirs 
is  a  case  in  which  caution  is  as.  indispensable  as  boldness,  and  in  which  the 
maxim  is  a  wise  one,  "  to  keep  silence — yea,  even  from  good  words,"  though  it 
may  be  **  pain  and  grief  to  them.*'  Their  first  object  should  be  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  theirs  is  a  strictly  defensive  confederation ;  that  they  seek  but 
to  uphold,  in  their  pristine  integrity,  the  principles  of  our  time-honoured  con- 
stitution ;  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
they  will  religiously  observe,  and  only  require  that  the  same  good  ntith  should 
be  kept  towards  them  by  those  who,  upon  the  strength  of  oaths  and  declara- 
tions, that  they  would  respect  our  Protestant  institution,  were  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  impHerial  parliament.  J^nt  (lllW'lH''niii^let  their  moderation  be  thus 
made  manifest  to  all  meiyl(Q^f^^^iSO[ JflaS^  of  the  result.  The  honest 
men  of  England  and  q^tfdHand  will  idkoyly  tBpmselves  with  a  cause  thus 
asserted  and  maintained!  aira  ^l^^dR^AnKss  minister  may  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  may  be  moreVf  peill,  than  of  honttir^o/of  profit,  m  a  contest  with 
them.]  \^kW-YOT^J^      ^ 
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In  our  notice  of  Dean  Murray's  "  Ire- 
land and  her  Church/'  in  our  last 
number,  our  readers  have  seen  how 
verj  little  claim  the  popish  has  to  be 
cal  led  the  old  religion  of  I  reland.  They 
have  aiso  seen^  how  it  was  introduced^ 
at  what  cost  it  was  establishedy  and 
also,  how  entirely  and  universal]?  the 
papal  supremacy  was  denied  and  re- 
jected in  the  first  movements  of  the 
Reformation. 

That  popery  again  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  country,  was  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  the  English 
government  could  have  exercised  uttle 
control,  embarrassed  as  they  were  by 
forei^  and  domestic  troubles,  which 
left  them  little  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
denied,  that  political  were  always  pre- 
dominant above  religious  or  ecclesias- 
tical objects;  and  while  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  whole  power  of  papal  Rome, 
laboured  for  the  establishment  of 
popery  with  all  their  might,  and  as  "  the 
one  thing  needful,"  a  comparative  indif- 
ference was  exhibited  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  ensuring  the  prevalence,  nnd 
giving  security  to  the  profession,  of 
*•  that  more  excellent  way,"  by  which 
evangelic  truth  might  be  brought 
home,  with  a  saving  efficacy,  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Still  that  much  was  accomplished 
cannot  be  denied.  The  University  of 
Dublin  must  ever  do  honour  to  its 
founders.  That  institution  owes  its 
origin  as  much  to  the  zeal  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  corporation  uf  Dublin,  as 
to  the  munificence  of  tbe  queen.     If 


its  charter  was  conferred  by  the  one, 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  built, 
the  old  monastery  of  All-  Hallows,  vrh& 
bestowed  by  the  other.  And  it  is  pro* 
bable,  that  there  never  was  an  act  of 
the  government  by  which  more  per- 
manent advantages  were  oonf«rrdd 
upon  Ireland. 

We  must,  however,  defer  our  notice 
of  the  worthies  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  the  other  distinguished  personages 
who  recognised  our  Alma  Mater  as 
tbe  source  of  their  erudition  and  cele- 
britT,  until  we  have  given  some  answer 
to  the  question.  What  has  our  Esta- 
blishment done  as  a  missionanr  church, 
and  how  far  has  it  been  effectual  in 
furthering  the  spread  of  true  religion 
in  Ireland? 

Our  readers,  in  considering  this 
part  of  the  subject,  must  not  forget 
the  lets  and  hindrances  to  its  useful- 
ness, some  faint  idea  of  which  we  en- 
deavoured to  convey  in  our  preceding 
number.  It  was  not  in  a  oountry  dis- 
tracted by  rebellion,  or  contulsed  by 
war,  or  by  a  church  plundered,  impo- 
verished, and  proscribed,  as  the  Church 
of  England  was,  at  various  periods 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, that  tbe  most  effectual  progress 
could  be  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  people  ;  and  when  we  add  to  this, 
the  counter-working  of  an  antagonist 
system,  unencumbered  by  any  state 
connection,  and  ably  administered  bj 
ecclesiastics  whose  allegiance  was 
pledged  to  a  foreign  power,  imd  who 
ever  proved  themselves  subtle,  daring, 
active,  and  unscrupulous,  whenever  the 
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interestfl  of  that  power,  either  tempo- 
ral or  spiritual,  were  concerned,  we 
will  still  leave  much  unsaid,  by  which 
the  difficult  warfare  which  our  clergy 
had  to  wage,  not  only  against  error 
and  ignorance,  but  against  priestcraft, 
sedition,  and  political  intrigue,  may  be 
fully  comprehended. 

And  now,  what  has  actually  been 
done?  We  have  seen  that  the  first 
Englbh  invaders  entered  Ireland  as 
the  vassals  of  the  pope,  and  succeeded 
but  too  well  in  subjecting  the  country 
to  the  yoke  of  papal  bondage.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  little  thing,  that  almost 
all  the  leading  families  of  English  de- 
scent are  now  to  be  numbered  amongst 
the  converts  to  the  reformed  commu- 
nion. Take  the  following  for  exam- 
ples:— 

The  Fitzgibbons— their  modem  ropre- 

sentatives    being    the    Earls  of 

Glare. 
The  Do  la  Hides— now  of  Castle  Hide, 

county  of  Cork. 
The  Beauchamps. 
The  De  Lacys. 
The  Butlers — Viscounts   Ikerrin,  now 

Earls  of  Carrick. 
The    Cusacs — Lords    of   Killeen    and 

Grandston. 
The  Fitzgeralds  of  Deoies — an  offshoot 

of  the  house  of  Desmond,  of  which 

Lord  Steward  de  Decies  is  the 

heurgeneral. 
The  Husseys—feudal  Barons  of  Baltrim, 

of  which  the  late  Earl  of  Beaulieu 

was  the  last. 
The    Long6elds  —  Lords    Longueville, 

Castle  Mary,  county  of  Cork. 
The  Luttrels— Earls  of  Carhampton. 
The  Prendergasts  of  Gort  and  Limerick. 
The  Stapletons — who  now  possess  the 

title  of  Le  Despenser. 
The  Tracys— who  lay  claim  to  the  title 

of  Lords  of  Rathcoolo. 
The  D* Arcys  of  Galway  and  the  county 

Meatb. 
The  Verekers — Lord  Gort, 
The  Tuites. 
The  Prestons  of  Meath,  descendants  of 

Robert  Preston,  created  Baron 

Preston  in  1374. 
The  Nugents. 

Are  these  to  be  held  of  no  account  ? 
Is  the  conversion  to  Protestantism  of 
whole  families,  as  above  described,  to 
be  disallowed,  or  thought  lightly  of,  as 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  Ireland  ?  We  here 
appeal  to  matters  of  fact,  respecting 
which  every  competent  inquirer  may 
jndge  for  himself;  and  we  confidently 


aver^  and  challenge  inquiry,  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  ancient  settlers  in  this 
country,  who  came  under  the  autho- 
rity of  a  pnpal  grant,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose, partly,  of  subjectinff  the  native 
popuUtion  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
Holiness,  and  compelling  a  conformity 
to  the  usages  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  now  amongst  the  steadiest  and  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

But  the  native  population,  what  has 
been  done  for  them  ?  Here,  too,  we 
will  find  that  our  Church  has  not  beea 
idle.     Bear  witness — 

The  0*Neils. 

The  Fitzpatricks. 

The  Magenisses. 

The  0*Haras. 

The  Hares,  (anciently  O'Hahirs.) 

The  Macnamaras. 

The  O'Callaghans. 

The  O'Mahonys. 

The  Macmahons. 

The  O* Kearneys. 

The  O'Creaghs. 

The  O'Reilys. 

The  O'Carrolls. 

The  O'Dwyers. 

The  O'Boyles. 

The  O'Briens. 

The  Donavans. 

The  S  weeny s. 

The  Dunlevies. 

These  are  not  a  few  of  the  ancient 
Irish  septs ;  and  we  may  affirm  gene- 
rally, that  almost  all  who  are  edu- 
cated of  them  at  the  present  day» 
are  members  of  the  reformed  commu- 
nion. The  humbler  classes,  those  to 
whom  the  light  of  education  had  not 
reached,  remained  in  subjection  to  the 
papacy,  while  the  better  instructed 
were  every  day  becoming  converts  ta 
a  more  enlightened  profession  of  the 
Gospel ;  until,  of  the  sixty-five  Irish 
septs,  as  enumerated  in  an  ancient  roll^ 
bearing  date  1515,  not  ^ye  continue 
steady  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
Rome!  What  will  be  said  to  this 
astounding  fact,  by  those  flippant  sena- 
tors who  are  so  very  ready  to  dispa- 
rage the  working  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  ? 

But  there  was  a  class  of  Anglo- Irish, 
who  had  become  so  identified  in  man- 
ners and  usages  with  the  natives,  that 
they  are  described  as  "  Hibernis  ipsis 
Hiberniores."  What  became  of  these  ? 
Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself.  By 
the  following  enumeration  it  will  be 
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seen,  how  almost  entirely  they  have 
conformed  to  the  Established  religion : 

The  Earl  of  Desmond,  (Lord  of 
Kerry  e.) 

The  Knight  of  Kerry. 

Fitimaorice  of  Kerry. 

Sir  Thomas  of  Desmond. 

Sur  Gorat  of  Desmond. 

The  Lord  Barrymorc. 

The  Lord  Barry-Oge,  (Earl  of  Bar- 
ry more.) 

The  Lord  Rorke. 

The  Lord  Cerney. 

The  Lord  Cogan. 

The  Lord  Barret. 

The  White  Knight,  (Earl  of  King- 
ston.) 

The  Knight  of  the  Valley,  (Knight  of 
Glyn.) 

The  Powers  of  Waterford. 

The  Burkes  of  Limerick. 

The  Bntlers  (of  Kilkenny  and  Wex- 
ford.) 

Lord  Bourke  of  Mayo. 

Lord  Bourke  of  Clanricarde. 

Lord  Bermingham  of  Athenry. 

The  Stauntons  of  Mac  Evilly. 

The  Jordans  or  De  Exeter. 

The  Lord  Nangle  or  Costello,  (Cos- 
tello  of  Edroondstoun.) 

The  Lords  Barret. 

Sir  Rowland  Savage. 

Bisset  of  the  Glinnes. 

The  Dillons  of  Meath  and  Mayo. 

The  Daltons. 

Tyrrels. 

Delameres. 

Such  is  the  enumeration  preserved 
in  the  Tower,  of  the  "thirty  great 
captains  of  English  noble  folk"  who 
foUowed  "  the  Irish  order."  And  of 
these  there  is  not  one  at  the  present 
day  whose  descendants  are  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic.  "Some  few,"  ob- 
serves our  able  cotemporary,  the  edi- 
tor of  "  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail," 
(to  whom  we  beg  leave  to  make  our 
acknowledgements  for  much  of  the  in- 
formation which  we  now  present  to  our 
readers,)  "  are  mixed  ;  but  the  great 
majority  have  not  a  single  member  or 
off-shoot  professing  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion."  In  point  of  fact,  all 
these  heads  of  families  (omitting  some 
half-dozen  who  have  become  extinct) 
came  gradually  over  to  the  profes.sion 
of  the  more  enlightened  faith,  with  the 
exception  of  some  who  took  service 
under  continental  sovereigns,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  profession  ofpopery  when 
that  was  the  religion  of  the  country  in 
which  they  served.  The  peasantry 
alone,   sunk  in  abject  ignorance,  re- 


mained superstitious  and  unenlight- 
ened. 

Now,  if  we  stopped  here,  is  not  a 
case  made  out,  bv  which  it  is  clearly 
established  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  been  a  substantial  blessing  to 
Ireland  ?  What  becomes  of  the  asser- 
tion  that  as  a  missionary  church  it  has 
been  a  failure  ?  A  failure  !  When 
we  consider  the  stormy  trials  through 
which  our  church  has  passed — the  pil- 
lage and  plunder  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed— the  neglect  of  it  in  high  places 
— the  manner  in  which  its  patronage 
was  abused — we  are  perfectly  asto* 
nished  at  the  progress  which  it  made 
in  maintaining  and  extending  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion.  Nor  was  it 
alone  to  the  more  educated  and  highly 
gifted  the  truth  of  the  reformed  faith 
approved  itself.  We  have  before  us 
an  extract  from  the  records  preserved 
in  the  Rolls*  Office,  of  the  recantations 
which  were  made  and  registered  by 
the  Romish  converts,  which  shows  how 
rapidly  the  middle  classes  were  being 
leavened  with  sound  and  scripturiu 
doctrines,  during  a  period  usually  de- 
nominated one  of  great  spiritual  dead- 
ness  in  Ireland. 

The  following  is  the  document  to 
which  we  allude.  It  is  taken,  at  ran- 
dom, from  two  rolls,  and  confined  to 
the  letters  M  and  O,  the  two  most 
common  in  this  country.  Our  cotem- 
porary,  who  inspected  the  records, 
adds,  that  the  whole,  if  published  even 
in  the  smallest  type,  would  fill  the 
space  of  fifty  newspapers. 

"  O'Brien,  Carthy,  Kilmore  Rose,  1704. 
Christopher,  of  Dublin,  1704. 
Terence,  of  Ciugernagh,  Galway, 

1715. 
Michael,  Dublin. 

Michael  (a  priest),  Galway,  1718. 
Michael,  of  Cork,  1724. 
Terence,  of  Scadbarry,  Cork,  1729. 
Charles,  of  Killuremore,  Galway, 

1734. 
Thomas,  Tipporary,  1740. 
John,  of  Dublin,  1742. 
Timothy,  of  Dublin,  1744, 
Daniel,         ditto,       1745. 
Patrick,        ditto,       1745. 
William,       ditto,       1747. 
Murtaijh,      ditto,       1748. 
Patrick,        ditto,       1749. 
Christopher,  ditto. 
Matthew,  of  Newcastle,  Lara,  1752. 
Edward,  Dublin,  1755. 
Morgan,  Dublin,  1760. 
Mrs.  Margaret,  Dublin,  1761. 
Jn.  Temple,  Etny,  Tipperary,  1762, 
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William,  Cabirbolane,  Clare,  1764. 

Thomas,  Dublin. 

Matthew,  Coolreagh,  Clare,  1765. 

Penis,  Dublin,  17&. 

Anne,  Cashel. 

Edward,  Dublin.  1762. 
O'Connor,  John,  Dublin,  1780. 

Arthur,  Rathcormao,  Corli,  1744. 

Garret,  Nohoval,  Kerry,  1745. 

Garret»  Gragreagh,  Clare,  1746. 

John  Ferrall,  Meatb,  1752. 

Thomas,  Castlerea,  1758. 

Dermot,  Toam,  175a 

Thomas  Milton,  Roscommon,  1761. 

John,  Killeban,  Carlo w,  1762. 

William,  of  Dublin,  1763. 
0*Callaghan,  Donat  and  Hannah,  Kil- 

gorey,  Countjr  Clare,  1743. 
0*Cahern,  Roger,  Killeoor,  Derry,  1762. 
O'Carroll,  Timothy,  Tipperary,  1747. 
O'DonoFan,  Daniel,  Esq.,  Baslerolane, 

Cork,  1724. 
O'Donnell,  Neale,  Newport,  Mayo,  1763. 

John,  Dublin,  1733. 

Bryen,  Cashel,  1744. 

James,  Cork,  1765. 

Richard,  Carriqk,  Tipperary,  Esq., 
1759. 

Marcus,  Dublin,  1764. 

Marcus,  Mayo,  1766. 

Elmer,  Newport,  1767. 
O'Hea,  Richard,  Cork,  1781. 

Emanuel,  Cork,  1733. 

Thomas,  Rathbarry,  Cork,  1757. 

John,  of  ditto,  1760. 

Daniel,  1734. 

Da  van,  Kilkearan,  1758. 
O'Hara,  Charles,  Langfrew,  1740. 

Charles,  Resboyn,  Mayo,  1761. 

John,  Dublin,  1757. 

Edmund,  1754. 
0*Hagan,.John  Connor,  1752. 

^ward,  DnbUn,  1759. 
Madden,  Ambrose,  Kilmacshane,  Gal- 

way,  1705. 
Mabon,  Captain  Bryan,  Castlegar,  Gal- 
way,  1709. 
Mahony,  Thady,  of  Dublin,  1709. 
McCarthy,  Chas.  Rathduff,  Cork,  1719. 
M'Mahon,  Terence,Ballymurtagh,Clare, 

1721. 
M'Caryhy,  Timothy,  Dublin,  1721. 
Maughan,  Bryan,  Oue-hterlooney,  Gal- 
way,  Gent,  17S. 
M'Hugo,  Henry,  Galway,  1723. 
M*Ghee,  George,  Kerry,  1725. 
Maher,  Philip,  of  Clonmel,  and  Anne, 

bis  wii^,  1726. 
Mooney,   Owen,    of  CorcoUin,  King's 

County,  1704. 
Malone,  Richd.  of  Ballymahown,  West- 

meath,  1704. 
M'Namara,  Francis,  of  Collough,  county 

Clare,  1704. 
McDonnell,   Elizabeth,    alias    O'Brien, 
wife  of  Charles  M.,  Ennistymon, 
Clare,  1719. 


Mahony,  Murtagh,  Tyrrellteen,  county 

Kerry,  1690. 
M'Donnell, 'Randall,  Dublin.  1722. 
M*Auwley,  Francis,  Dublin,  1730. 
M'Mahon,  Murtagh,  Dublin,  1731. 
Murphy,    Cornelius,    Murragh,    Cork, 

Mara,  Anne,  Nenagh,  Tipperary,  spin- 
ster, 1729. 
M*Namara,  John,  Limerick,  1734. 
M*DanieI,  Phelim,  Dublin,  1735. 
M*Carthy,  Randall,  Ballycarberry,  co. 

Kerry,  1737. 
Darby,  Killeenan,  co.  Kerry,  1737. 
M'Dermott  Roe,   Elizabeth,  Kilronan, 

Roscommon,  1741. 
Thomas,  of  Cullow,  Roscommon. 
M'Donogh,  Thady,  Sli^o,  1743. 
M*Namara,  John,  Dublm,  1745. 

Thady,  of  Rannah,  co.  Clare,  1747, 

(now  Ayle.) 
Mahony,  Denis,  county  Kerry,  1748. 
Magennis,  Constantine,  Dublin,  1748. 
M*swyny,  Owen  (Romish  priest),  1749. 
Murphy,   James,   Kilmore,  Tipperary, 

yeoman,  1750. 
McCarthy,  M*Darby,  Cahirnisky,  Clare, 

1757. 
M'Crohon,  Cornelius,  Bushfield,  Kerry, 

1760. 
M*Dermott,  Barnaby,  of  Strokestown, 

and  Alice,  his  wife,  1761. 
Owen,  of  Ballyglass,  Roscommon, 

Esq.,  1761. 
M*Keogh,  Daniel,  Ardfinan,  Tipperary, 

1763. 
Moloony,  Daniel,  Glandree,  co.  Clare, 

and  Mary,  his  wife,  1764. 
M*Gillycuddy,  Catherine,  wife  of  John 

M*GiUycuddy,  of   Anglorte,    in 

Kerry,  Gent.,  1765. 
M*Cartan,    Felix,    Dunlary,    Armagh, 

1765. 
Moneyhone,  Andrew,  Rathbegg,  countj 

Kerry,  1765. 
M*Lorinan,  Paul,  Antrim,  1768. 
M*Clean,  Hugh,  Longford,  17 la 
M*Carroll.  Jane,      ditto,     1765. 
M'Sweeny,   Roger,  Dromquinney,   eo. 

Clare,  1768. 
M*Kieman,  Bryan,  Cayan,  1769. 
M'Quaid,  Arthur  and  Saridi,  Armagh, 

1769.  ^ 

M *Cann,  Edward,  Armagh,  1769. 
M*Giyeny,  John,  Dublin,  1769. 
M*Cabe,  John,  1770. 
M*Donneell,  Miss  Mary,  1770. 
M*Integart,  Patrick,  Armagh,  1771. 
M«Nally,  Helena,  Dublin,  1771. 
Morgan,  Rey.  Patrick  (Romish  prieat), 

1771. 
Moriarty,  Thomas,  Cork,  1771.'* 

To  this  it  will  be  replied,  that  these 
conyerts  were  mada  during  a  season  of 
persecution,  and  only  proye  the  grind* 
ing  sever  ity  of  the  peoiu  code«  To  snch  aa 
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aMeTerMioD  we  can  only  8ay»  that  we 
are  slow  to  judge  of  human  motlFes  in 
matters  where  spiritual  interests  are  in 
question.  Of  men's  acts  we  may  speak 
with  certainty ;  their  motives  can  be 
known  to  Grod  alone.  Our  best  mo- 
tives are  not  always^  or  often,  free 
from  the  taint  of  something  selfish; 
and  theif  will  ever  be  best  able  to  make 
due  allowance  for  others*  who  are 
most  distrustful  of  themselves.  But 
while  we  readily  acknowledge  that  it 
IB  natural  in  those  who  think  ill  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  to  undervalue  or 
discredit  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  those  who  are  led  to  embrace  them« 
we,  to  whom  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  our  Church  appear  not  more 
consonant  to  scriptural  truth,  and 
conformable  to  the  best  models  of  ec- 
clettaetical  antiquity,  than  congenial 
with  enlightened  reason,  have  no  need 
thus  to  flinff  contumely  and  oppro- 
brium upon  her  converts.  We  beheve 
that  her  own  intrinsic  excellence  was 
a  sufficient  cause  why  such  numbers 
should  have  flocked  toner  communion. 
And  we  believe  also,  that  the  numbers 
would  have  been  greater,  had  not  many 
sensitive  and  honourable  minds  been 
influenoed  by  an  apprehension  of  the 
censorious  and  uncharitable  construc- 
tion which  might  be  put  upon  their 
conduct.  Of  the  degree  in  which  the 
penal  laws  may  have  induced  false,  or 
prevented  true,  conversions,  we  can  be 
no  proper  judges.  Rarely  are  we  able 
to  judge  aright  respecting  the  motives 
which  actuate  ourselves.  But,  declin- 
ing all  controversy  in  a  matter  which 
bdongs  exclusively  to  Him  to  whom 
alone  ''all  hearts  are  open,"  we  are 
free  to  confess  our  belief  that  the 
Church,  as  a  moral  institute,  lost 
more  than,  as  apolitical  establishment, 
she  g^ned,  by  the  legislative  measures 
which  were  taken  for  her  protection. 
We  are  here,  however,  to  deal  with 
plain  and  indisputable  facts.  That  the 
adherents  who  abjured  the  errors  of 
popery,  and  confessed  their  agreement 
with  the  doctrines  of  our  reformers, 
were  extremely  numerous  during  the 
last  century,  the  records  in  the  Rolls* 
Office  abundantly  prove.  That  they 
were  corrupt  or  unprincipled  is  by  no 
means  manifest;  nor  are  there  an^ 
who  ought  to  feel  a  more  natural  soli- 
citude for  the  character  of  many  who 
thus  conformed,  than  some  of  those 
who,  for  their  own  motives,  are  loudest 


in  their  denunciations  against  them. 
Mr.  Shiel,  whose  attack  upon  the 
Church  gave  rise  to  the  series}  of  papers 
in  "  The  Evening  Mail/'  from  which 
we  have  already  borrowed  so  largely, 
will  find  the  following  members  of  his 
family  duly  registered  in  the  Rolls' 
lists,  as  having,  at  the  dates  annexed, 
abandoned  the  Romish,  and  attached 
themselves  to  the  Established  reli- 
gion :— 

"Shiel,  Peter,  of  Dublin,  1771. 
Hugh,  ditto,       1771. 

Hugh,  ditto,       Esq.,  1778. 

Peter,  ditto,       177». 

Martin,         ditto,       Esq.,  177a" 

Now  let  Mr.  Shiel  vilipend  his  coii- 
forming  ancestors  as  he  may,  we  can- 
not see  any  thing,  in  the  fact  of  thehr 
conformity,  which  makes  us  doubt  their 
sincerity,  nor  question  the  soundness 
of  their  Protestant  convictions. 

Of  Mr.  O'Connell  the  same  may  be 
said.  The  Rolls'  lists  bear  record  that 
many  members  of  his  family  con- 
formed :— 

**  Council,  Charles,  1721. 
Morgan,  1730. 
Maurice,  1730. 

Daniel,  1767,  Drirogal,  co.  Kerry. 
Richard,   1753,   Knockammar,  co. 

Clare. 
Jeremiah,   1755,    Ballymartel,    co. 

Cork. 
Charles,  1761,  Dublin. 
James,  1767,Fethard,  oo.Tipperary. 
James,  1768,  Cashel,        ditto. 
John,  1770,  Dublin. 
Rev.  John,  1771,  ditto." 

Our  cotemporary  adds,  that  the 
I' foregoing  notice  of  the  Connels^ 
inscribed  on  the  recantation  roll,  has 
been  entirely  confined  to  the  southern 
branches,  resident  in  the  Counties  of 
Kerry,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Cork. 
The  Connels  of  Cavan  and  Longford 
were  the  Tir- Connels  from  Donegal* 
who  were,  from  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation, and  still  continue  to  be, 
staunch  and  conscientious  Protestants." 
Of  one  of  those  above  mentioned*^ 
Maurice  of  £rnelaghmore>  in  the 
County  of  Kerry — the  present  Sir 
Maurice  O'Connell,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  descendant. 

Now,  the  agitator  and  his  minions 
may,  if  they  choose,  disjparage  these 
indHvidnals,  as  men  who,  for  unworthy 
motives,   abandoned  the  religion  in 
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whid)  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and, 
no  doubt,  such  a  step  could  not  have 
been  taken  in  Spain  with  safety,  where 
the  controversy  would  soon  have  been 
settled  by  a  process,  which,  if  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  scruples,  would  have 
silenced  the  tongues  of  those  who 
should  presume  to  question  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
no  Inquisition  could  be  instituted  in 
Ireland;  and  the  haters  of  the  re- 
formed  doctrines  were,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  content  themselves  with  ma- 
ligning the  characters,  when  they 
could  not  lay  hold  of  the  persons,  or 
mangle  the  bodies,  of  those  who  em- 
braced them.  We,  however,  must 
leave  the  defence  or  the  disparagement 
of  their  own  families  to  those  who 
must  know  more  about  them  than  we 
can  pretend  to  do.  We  only  cite  the 
Rolls*  records  to  verify  our  statement 
that  the  reformed  doctrines  were, 
during  the  last  century,  rapidly  mak- 
ing way,  not  only  amongst  the  upper, 
but  the  middle  classes;  and  we  may 
surely  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  rela- 
tives and  ancestors  of  Mr.  Shell  and 
Mr.  O'Connell,  what  these  gentlemen 
would  contend  for  on  the  part  of  any 
culprits  whom  they  were  defending  at 
bar,  to  be  deemed  innocent  until  they 
are  proved  guilty — to  be  deemed 
honest  and  conscientious  in  their  pro- 
fessions, until  the  contrary  was  made 
manifest  by  somewhat  better  evidence 
than  the  "  railing  accusations"  of  in- 
terested, or  prejudiced  and  unprincipled 
accusers.*' 

But  while  the  church  was  thus  con- 
verting the  Romish   population,    the 
legislature  was  plundering  the  church. 
By  the  withholding  of  the  tithe  of 
agistment,  the  clergy  were  grievously 
oppressed  and  impoverished ;   and  a 
necessity  was  created  for  those  unions 
of  parishes  which  left  large  tracts  of 
country,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
unprovided  with  pastors.     Nor  was 
this  the  only  evil  which  the  church  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  a  par-excel- 
lence Protestant  government.    Church 
patronage  was  woefully  abused.     Ap- 
pointments to  the  episcopal  office  were 
regulated  solely    by    political  conve-     ^ 
nience.     And  when  the  bishops  were   .^' 
careless  and  secular,  the  clergy  might   *  J 
be  expected  to  be  lax  and  neglectful,  f  f 
Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  jjii 
whole  districts,  in  which  the  reformed  £r 
doctrines  were  once  professed,  from 


total  destitution  of  the  pastoral  oiBcey 
have  lapsed  into  the  old  superstition. 

In  the  year  1726,  the  glebe-houses  in 
Ireland  numbered  but  one  hundred 
and  forty-one ;  nor  was  there  any 
considerable  augmentation  down  to 
the  period  of  1800,  when  they  only 
numbered  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five.  What  could  a  clergy  thus  cir- 
cumstanced do,  even  if  they  were  the 
very  best  of  their  order,  for  the  moral 
well-being  of  the  people?  And  yet 
such  is  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  despite  these 
great  disadvantages,  the  number  of 
converts  was  truly  surprising.  What 
would  it  not  have  been,  had  there 
been  a  wise  or  righteous  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  had 
the  rule  "detur  digniori*'  been  ob- 
served, by  government  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  and  by  bishops  m  the 
appointment  of  the  inferior  clergy  ? 

In  the  year  1820,  the  glebe-houses 
numbered  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy -three  within  the 
space  of  twenty  years. 

In  1829,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
glebe  houses  were  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding number,  while  two  hundred 
churcnes  were  either  recently  erected, 
or  in  progress  of  erection,  for  the 
accommodation  of  increasing  congre- 
gations. 

Let  one  instance  suffice,  of  many 
that  might  be  adduced,  to  show  the 
vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Pro- 
testants, which  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years. 

We  ourselves  remember  the  parish 
of  Monkstown,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  city,  ^v^  and  twenty  years  ago^ 
when  the  whole  church  accommodation 
for  all  the  Church  of  England  Pro- 
testants of  the  union,  comprising  five 
widely  extended  parishes,  consbted  of 
the  old  church,  capable  of  containing 
about  three  hundred  individuals.  There 
is  now  church  accommodation  for  little 
less  than  ^^e  thousand. 

The  new  church  accommodates  1300 
The  Mariners*  Church  1300 

Bethel  Church  400 

Dalkey  New  Church  600 

Killiney  Church  300 

Carysfort  Church  (Black  Rock)  300 

4700 
And  if  we  add  the  new  church  of  St 
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James's^  near  Bray«  which  accommo- 
dates seven  hundred,  we  shall  have 
church  accommodation  for  five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  individuals^  in  a 
localitv  where,  ^ve  and  twenty  years 
ago,  there  was  not  sitting  room  for 
more  than  three  hundred. 

We  do  not  offer  this  as  any  criterion 
of  the  general  rate  of  increase  of 
Protestant  congregations  ;  for  we 
know  that  there  were  local  causes 
which  rendered  it  greater  in  the  ahove 
neighbourhood  than  it  may  be  found 
elsewhere  ;  but  we  believe  there  is  no 
part  of  Ireland  in  which  an  active  and 
pious  parish  minister  has  been  placed, 
where  the  increase  has  not  been  con- 
siderable, and  we  know  that  there  are 
many  in  which  it  fully  equals  the  ratio 
above  described. 

Now,  we  only  ask  the  British  min- 
ister to  look  fairly  at  the  case,  and  to 
say  if  the  church  can  be  called  idle  or 
inefficient,  by  which  such  results  have 
been  produced  ?  We  would  also  ask 
of  him  to  compare  the  clergy  of  the 
present,  with  those  of  past  generations, 
and  to  say  whether  they  are  fairly 
chargeable  with  any  laxity  or  indiffe- 
rence in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties  ?  "  Cut  it  down,  why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground  ?'*  was  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  the  barren  fig  tree. 
Shall  the  same  language  be  used  by  the 
legislature  to  our  Establishment,  at 
u  time  when  it  never  was  more  fruit- 
ful ? — when  its  own  children  never 
derived  more  spiritual  blessings  from 
it? — when  the  prospect  never  was  so 
bright  of  extending  these  blessings  to 
a  benighted  population  ? 

In  1615,  it  appears  from  the  regal 
visitation  book,  that  the  resident  clergy 
did  not  number  much  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  I 

In  1806  the  resident  clergy  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  ninetv-three,  the 
curates  to  five  hundred  and  sixty. 

In  1830,'the  resident  clergy  amounted 
to  twelve  hundred,  and  the  curates  to 
seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  while  it  is 
manifest  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  Ireland,  that  this  vast  in- 
crease still  fell  vastly  short  of  the  spiri- 
tual requirements  of  the  people. 

In  truth,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  Irish  Church  had 
begun  to  bestir  herself  with  an  energy 
proportioned  to  the  important  work 
which  she  had  in  hand.     The  labours 


of  some  of  her  most  able  and  zealous 
clergy*  and  the  general  intelligence  of 
her  enlightened  laity,  manifested  their 
influence  in  arousing  public  attention  to 
the  spiritually  destitute  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  the  formation  of  societies 
by  which  great  good  was  accomplished, 
and  which,  if  they  had  only  been 
properly  supported  by  the  government, 
would  have  done  all  for  national  edu- 
cation that  should  be  required :  that 
is,  rendered  instruction  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  also  in  that  knowledge 
that  leadeth  to  everlasting  life,  easOy 
accessible  to  every  individual  to  whom 
it  was  likely  to  prove  useful.  The 
success  which  attended  the  labours  of 
the"  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,"  a  strictly  church  society,  abun- 
dantly proved  that  there  were  no  in- 
superable prejudices  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  could 
prevent  them  benefitting  by  a  system 
of  education  connected  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If  good 
schools  were  established  and  main* 
tained,  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  their 
priesthood  could  prevent  the  parents 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
taking  advantage  of  them.  Of  the 
Kildare- Place  system,  (of  which  we 
approve  the  less,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
less  uncompromising)  the  same  may 
be  said.  The  people  willingly  received 
the  instruction  proffered  to  them,  as  a 
great  boon  ;  and  would  have  continued 
to  do  so,  had  the  government  support 
been  continued  to  it,  regardless  of  the 
clamours  of  a  seditious  agitation.  But 
these  are  topics  to  which  we  cannot 
do  more  than  passingly  allude  at  pre« 
sent ;  and  we  only  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  awakened  interest, 
which  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of 
all  denominations  but  that  of  Roman 
CathoKcSf  evinced  in  the  moral  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  Strange  that 
the  maintainers  of  ignorance  should 
now  be  the  chosen  dispensers  of  know, 
ledge  ;  and  that  those  whose  enlight- 
ened and  disinterested  exertions  had 
originated  projects  of  mental  and  moral 
culture,  which  were  every  day  tell- 
ing with  increased  effect  upon  both 
the  moral  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  should  have  their  pro- 
per lead  in  the  good  work  wrested 
from  them,  and  conferred  upon  those 
who  have  always  proved  that  they  pre- 
fer darkness  to  light,  when  that  light 
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serves  to  reveal  the  abases  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  lead  their  benighted 
votaries  to  true  religion  I 

But  how  were  the  funds  provided 
by  which  the  increased  and  increasing 
number  of  the  clergy  were  maintained? 
By  a  dissolution  of  the  unions  to  which 
we  before  adverted,  as  having  been 
caused  by  the  cruel  impoverishment  of 
the  clergy,  when  the  tithe  of  agistment 
was  withheld.  In  process  of  time  the 
tillage  lands  increased,  and  this  so 
rapidly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  as  to  render  many 
benefices  quite  overgrown,  which  half 
a  century  before  were  barely  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  incum- 
bent. And  as  soon  as  this  was  felt, 
tl^e  ecclesiastical  authorities,  aided  and 
countenanced  by  the  government,  did 
all  that  could  be  done  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  separate  preferments.  We 
select  one  diocese  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  results  of  the  process 
which  became  general  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  The  following  re- 
turn exhibits  the  unions  which  existed 
when  Bishop  St.  Lawrence  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Cork,  the  separate 
benefices  which  were  created,  and  the 
re-unions,  after  such  separations, which 
took  place.  We  quote  from  Dean 
Newland's  "  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  Ireland,"  which  was  published  in 
the  year  1829  :— 


Uniont   at  tkt    Separate  Bm*- 
Bishop*s    ae-  Jlcts. 


1. 

ICIlbrogu,         1 
Aellth«  I 

Dandwrov,        V 
With  Kinneigh, 

bjfiWBUltj.       J 

S. 
InnifktBiiy, 

llOTldd/, 

KUbonane, 

With    Temple- 
Trine,  by  fifc- 
cultj. 
8. 


1  Dondwrrow-, 

3  Kinneigh,  8 

4  Innifkenny, 

5  Temple-     6 

T^iM, 


Kilbrogui, 
Agllsh, 

Thie  union 
from  time  im- 
menuNriftl. 

fMoTiddj, 
Kllbomme, 
▲gllsb, 

This  union 
from  time  im- 
memorieL 


KUcoU/, 

4. 

Dtomdaleftgne, 
OHhingh, 

ft. 
KlBcnrrtA, 
Truz, 

6. 
ftuilobbof, 
0rinagh, 


}7  Dewrtmore, 
8  KilcuU/, 

)    9  Dromdeleegne. 
f  10  Oahiragfa. 

}11  Kinenmn, 
IS  TaxAZ. 

1 18  Fanlobbutf. 


Cumfbgruk- 

more, 
OeetlehaTtn, 


J  16 


i  DriDAgh. 

15  Cnrra^igranmore, 
CefltlehftTea. 


S. 
Temple-Brian, 
Temple-Qnin- 

Un, 
TempIe-0*Ma- 

lu«, 
KUnagroei, 

9. 
Island  Prebend, 
Kilgarraff. 
Detert, 
Kilkerran, 
Caetle-Ventrj, 
Ardfleld, 

10. 


17  Temple-Brian, 
IS  TMnple-QnInlan, 

19  Temple-O'Malof, 

30  KUnagroie. 


(IdMd  PrabenA, 


Kilgarraff, 
►  31  ArdAld.       }£r^^. 

SStCaetlo-VeBtry, 


Kilmacabea,        U4  Mygroei,  85^  £! 
Kllfanghnabeg,  J  *■  '"^ 

11. 

idown,  *1                            . 

>e,  f>36Aghadown,87{ 

•-liland,  J                            ^ 


11. 
Aghadown, 
Kilcoe, 

Clear- 


micoe, 
Clear-UUnd. 


Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  out  of 
eleven  preferments,  as  they  stood  at 
the  bishop's  accession,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,t  wenty-seven  were  created, 
and  thus  sixteen  additional  pastors  were 
provided  for  separate  congregations. 
We  aver,  without  any  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  what  is  thus  true  of  Cork, 
is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  dio- 
ceses ;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  some 
instances  the  bishops  have  not  only 
foregone  the  advantages  of  patronage, 
but  actuallv  been  at  heavy  expense  to 
procure  private  acts  of  parliament,  by 
which  a  dissolution  of  unions,  and  a 
division  of  benefices,  was  compelled, 
which  might  else  have  been  bestowed 
upon  some  favoured  member  of  their 
families. 

We  again  quote  firom  Dean  New- 
land's  work : — 

"  From  May,  1801,  to  January,  1829, 
there  have  been  churches  built  in  Ire- 
land  254 

Rebuilt  during  that  period,  942 

New  Building,     ....        54 
Enlarged,  ....        99 

Ordered  to  be  built  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
in  last  October        ...        64 

7ir 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  less  than 
thirty  years,  nearly  as  much  was  done 
in  providing  places  of  worship  for 
Church  of  England  congregations, 
as  had  been  accomplished  during  the 
three  preceding  centuries.  And  more, 
much  more,  would  have  been  accom- 
plished, had  the  funds  been  forthcom- 
ing, which  would  have  enabled  the  Board 
of  First  Fruits  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
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plications  for  additional  churches.  In 
the  year  1826,  applications  were  made 
for  fifty-eight  churches,  every  one  of 
which  the  Board  were  constrained  to 
refuse.  These  applications  were  re- 
peated from  year  to  year  with  the 
same  result ;  although,  as  Dean  New- 
land  observes,  the  Board,  ''  in  the 
anxiety  to  provide  accommodation  for 
the  Protestant  population  in  churches, 
at  their  last  meeting**  (in  the  October 
of  1829)  **  resolved  to  discontinue 
gn^ants  for  the  purchase  of  glebes  and 
the  building  of  glebe-houses,  and  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  scanty  re- 
sources to  the  one  object  only,  the 
building  of  churches." 

That  the  Protestant  population  of 
Ireland  has  kept  pace  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  Dean  Newland  renders  exceedingly 
probable  by  the  following  statement : — 

*•  In  the  year  1672,  Sir  William  Petty 
states,  that  *  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  to  three,  or  as  2}  :  1. 

**  In  the  year  1735,  a  calculation  was 
made  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  which 
estimated  the  proportion  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  Protestants  as  nine  to  four, 
or  as  2i  ;  1. 

'*  In  the  year  1736,  a  calculation  was 
made  from  the  number  of  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  families  in  Ireland 
in  the  years  1732  and  1733,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  proportion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  to  the  Pro- 
testant was  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
first  instance — that  is,  as  2| :  1. 

"In  the  year  1792,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic convention  stated — and  at  the 
time  the  calculation  was  considered  a 
great  exaggeration  in  their  own  favour 
-^at  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to 
the  Protestants  as  3  :  1. 

'*  With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
approach  the  present  times.  The  accu- 
racy of  Mr.  Foster's  tables  is  generally 
acknowledged ;  at  least,  no  previous 
eomputation  is  built  on  such  certain 
daU.  He  gives  the  detail  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  from  the  returns 
made  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 


I 


and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  He  es* 
timates  the  correct  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  to  be  as  2| :  1. 

'*  Thus,  my  lord,  all  the  calculations 
we  have  examined,  although  embracing 
a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  almost  precisely  coincide. 

"  But  your  lordship  may  not  be  con- 
tent with  this  evidence ;  nor  am  I,  be« 
cause  I  can  confirm  it  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authorities. 

**  In  1824,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
made  returns  of  the  entire  Protestant 
copulation  in  Ireland.  Its  amount  was. 
In  that  year,  1,963,487.  Now,  my  lord, 
in  Dr.  Burke's  *  Hibemia  Dominicana, ' 
it  is  mentioned  that  a  census  of  the 
Protestants  was  made  in  the  year  1731. 
Their  amount  in  that  year  was  700,453. 
Thus,  one  Roman  Catholic  authority, 
confirmatory  of  another  Roman  CathoUc 
authority,  stales,  that  the  increase  in 
the  Protestant  population  in  Ireland 
has,  in  the  course  of  ninety-three 
years,  been  nearlv  trebled. 

••  If  your  lordship,  or  any  Roman 
Catholic  may  have  felt  unwilling  to 
credit  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Foster, 
who  can  resist,  on  points  connected  with 
the  interests  of  Protestantism,  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Burke.*** 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  losses 
which  Protestantism  has  sustained  in 
its  humbler  classes,  by  intermarriages 
with  Romanists,  the  drain  upon  it  by 
emigration,  the  discouragements  which 
must  be  felt  by  the  absence  of  a  resi- 
dent gentry,  and  the  many  public 
ofiSces,  chiefly  filled  by  Protestants, 
which  have,  of  late  years,  been  trans- 
ferred to  England  from  Ireland — that 
the  relative  number  should  continue 
so  nearly  the  same,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a  growing  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  eeneral, 
and  an  increasing  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  in  particular,  which  have 
caused  the  deficiency  which  might  na- 
turally be  looked  for,  to  be  more  than 
supplied  by  the  increasing  number  of 
converts.  That  such  is  really  the 
case,  no  honest  and  well- judging  man 
can  for  a  moment  doubt,  if  he  only 


*  The  census  of  1834,  which  gives  the  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics as  one  to  something,  a  very  little,  more  than  four,  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances which  render  it  unsatisfactory  and  delusive.  It  was  a  period  of  sore  trial  to 
the  poorer  Protestants,  great  numbers  of  whom  emigrated,  and  many  of  whom  kept 
out  of  sight ;  whilst  the  instances  were  numerous  in  which  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
object  was  to  make  the  largest  return  possible,  were  twice  numbered,  the  inmates  of 
one  neighbourhood  frequentlv  passing  over  to  another,  that  their  names  might  be 
taken  down  a  second  time.  This  we  state  upon  the  authority  of  respectable  corres- 
pondents of  the  "  Dublin  Evening  Mall,"  who  professed  themselves  ready  to  vouch 
for  the  fact.  We  feel  quite  assui^  that  the  Protestant  population  cannot  be  taken 
as  less  than  two  millions,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  as  more  tnan  six,  thus  continuing 
Ihe^oportion  as  above  stated  by  Dean  Newland« 
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takes  the  proper  means  of  acquiring 
correct  information. 

But  why  do  we  dwell  so  earnestly 
on  these  things  ?     Because  legislation, 
as  regards  Ireland,  has,  of  late  years, 
proceeded  upon  the  notion  that  Pro- 
testantism in  this  country  was  either 
altogether  extinct,  or  so  inconsiderable, 
as  not  to  be  worthy  of  any  especial 
care;    that  the   church  had  grossly 
neglected  its  duty,  and  had  failed  so 
completely  in  planting  and  extending 
the  established  religion,  that  no  hope 
could  now  be  entertained  of  its  final 
success.      Will  the  reader,  who  has 
perused  what  we  have  written,  say,  that 
these  are  just  impressions?     Will  he 
say,  can  he  think,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  idle  or  inefficient? 
Will  the  conversion  of  whole  tribes  of 
the  native  population ;  of  all,  almost 
without  exception,  of  the  families  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent ;  of  so  many 
from  the  middle  classes,  as  the  records 
in  the  Rolls'  office  prove  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  century ;  (amongst 
whom,  the  reader  will  remember,  we 
enumerated  many    members    of   the 
families  of  Mr.    OTonnell  and   Mr. 
Sheil;) — are  these  things  not  to  be 
taken  into  account,  when  our  legisla* 
tors  condescend  to  bestow  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  working  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland?     And  if  it  has  not  been 
more  extensively  effectual,    would  it 
not  be  fair  to  ask,  whether  the  cause 
may  not  have  lain  in  our  legislators, 
and  not  in  itself?     If  to  them  it  was 
an  object  either  of  patronage  or  of 
plunder,  the  patronage  differing  from 
the  plunder,  only  as    misappropria- 
tion differs   from   fna^Appropriation, 
both  at  deadly  war  with  its  spiritual 
usefulness  and  efficacious  promulgation, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  and  of  all  men 
are  our  legislators  to  be  permitted  to 
express  surprise,  that  it  has  not  been 
more    benencially  operative  for    the 
moral  and  religious  well-being  of  the 
people  ?     Only  let  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  has  had  to  struggle  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  wonder  will  be 
that  it  could  have  survived  them.     But 
survived  them  it  has ;  yea,  surmounted 
and  made  head  agrunst  them ;    and 
never  evinced  more  of  burning  ardour 
in  the  cause  of    God,  and  of  well- 
guided    zeal   in    the  propagation  of 
truth  and  of  godliness,  than  during  a 
season  of  of  peril  and  persecution,  as 
formidable  and  as  severe,  while  it  was 
permitted  to  last,  as  ever  tested  the 


faith  or  tried  the  constancy  of  the 
children  of  God,  in  any  age  or  conn- 
try  of  the  world.  And  this  is  the 
church  which  is  now  devoted  to  de- 
struction !  This  is  the  church  against 
which  the  cry  is,  not  only  on  the  part 
of  its  inveterate  enemies,  papists  and 
infidels,  and  all  who  are  tinctured  or 
rather  tainted  with  malignant  dissent, 
but  even  on  the  part  of  some  who  had 
hitherto  been  reckoned  amongst  its 
staunchest  defenders,  "  down  with  it, 
down  with  it,  even  to  the  ground  T 
And  what  is  to  be  erected  in  its  stead  ? 
The  tottering  edifice  of  popery,  with 
all  its  Gothic  appurtenances,  its 

**  Onat  window*  that  exclude  the  light, 
And  pMMge*  that  lead  to  notldng," 

is  to  be  repaired  and  buttressed,  so  as 
to  be,  as  far  as  mere  human  mispolicj 
can  accomplish  such  an  object,  tenable 
against  the  assaults  of  religion  and  of 
reason ;  and  a  strict  alliance  is  to  be 
formed  with  its  priests,  in  order  that, 
by  their  means,  a  British  and  a  Protes- 
tant government  may  be  able  to  ma- 
nage a  turbulent  population  I  This, 
probably,  will  be  denied  on  the  part 
of  those  who  defend  the  increased 
grant  to  Maynooth,  and  the  other 
measures  which  contemplate  the  be- 
nefit and  the  exaltation  of  the  Romish 
clergy.  But  we  laugh  to  scorn  the 
silly  or  the  insincere  reclamations  of 
those  who  tell  us  that,  having  gone  so 
far,  no  power  on  earth  can  make  them 
go  one  step  farther.  There  is  a  power 
under  the  earth  by  which,  as  they  have 
been,  they  may  be  moved.  All  that 
they  have  done  will  be  incomplete- 
yea,  worse  than  incomplete,  unless  that 
which  they  pretend  to  disclaim  be  also 
accomplished.  No  man  with  a  particle 
of  statesmanlike  mind  can  contemplate 
as  the  end  of  present  measures,  €aty 
thing  but  the  establishment  of  the 
Romish  religion  in  this  country.  And 
what  that  must  lead  to  can  be  hidden 
only  from  those  who  are  smitten  with 
a  judicial  blindness.  A  confederacy 
will  arise,  the  machinations  of  which 
can  neither  be  counter-worked  nor 
resisted.  All  that  is  most  desperate 
in  politics  will  form  a  compact  alliance 
with  all  that  is  most  daring  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  votaries  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  One  universal 
shout  will  be  raised  for  the  exaltation 
of  popery  and  the  independence  of 
Ireland.  And  the  minister  who  hoped 
to  eovern  the  country,  and  hold  it  in 
subjection  by  means  of  the  priests^ 
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will  find  that  he  himself  holds  power 
hut  by  the  sufferance  of  the  faction 
whom  he  has  assisted  to  aggran-. 
diee^  and  that  a  convulsion^  the  most 
terrible  and  calamitous  that  ever 
visited  the  British  empire  with  disaster^ 
may  be  the  not  remote  consequence 
of  the  unprincipled  temerity  which 
sought,  in  the  abandonment  of  true« 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  false  re- 
ligion, a  remedy  for  evils  which  have 
so  long  rendered  the  island  which  we 
inhabity  one  of  the  most  precarious 
possessions  of  the  British  crown. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  intelli* 
gent  Roman  Catholics  do  not  estimate 
at  its  just  value  the  policy  which  would 
fain  win  their  confidence  by  conferring 
favours  upon  their  church.  They  re- 
gard it  simply  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  their  power,  and  a  proclamation  of 
the  indinerence  of  the  minister  to  all 
religions.  The  creed  that  was  perse- 
cuted when  they  were  few,  and  of  no 
political  importance,  is,  they  see, 
favoured,  now  that  they  have  acquired 
station  and  influence  m  the  empure ; 
and  they  will  use  the  favours  thus  con- 
ferred with  a  resolute  determination 
that  they  shall  not  divert  them  from 
the  prosecution  of  any  of  their 
cherished  objects. 

We  are  ourselves  acquainted  with 
an  instance  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
lady,  having  been  congratulated  by  a 
friend  upon  the  great  advantages  con- 
ferred upon  her  church  by  the  Britbh 
mmister,  observed,  that  she  did  not 
see  that  any  great  thanks  were  due  to 
him  for  his  favours ;  that  she  could  not 
regard  them  as  any  thing  but  tardy 
and  imperfect  justice ;  that  if  he  ac- 
knowledged her  creed  to  be  the  true 
one,  what  was  done  was  too  little ;  if 
not,  it  was  too  much.  We  confess 
we  were  much  struck  by  this  little  in- 
cident, and  could  not  nelp  regarding 
it  at  the  time  as  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the 
new  measures  will  be  received  by  the 
intelligent  Romanists  in  Ireland. 

In  truth,  as  we  have  already,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  sought  to  im- 
press upon  our  readers,  it  is  as  a  poli- 
tical, not  as  a  religious  system,  popery 
should  be  regarded  in  this  country. 
It  was  said  by  Swift,  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton, when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
that  he  was  in  religion  an  atheist,  and 
in  politics  a  Presbyterian;  that  is, 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  preju- 
dices of  a  creed  to  promote  the  ob- 


jects of  a  party.  And  what  he  then 
sought  to  accomplish  by  an  alliance  of 
ultra  Protestantism  against  popery, 
the  leaders  of  the  present  democratic 
movement  now  seek  to  accomplish  by 
an  alliance  with  all  the  prejudices  of 
Romanists  against  the  Established 
Church.  That  is  the  great  object  of 
their  hostility,  because  they  well  know 
that  it  is  the  firmest  bulwark  of  Bri- 
tish connection. 

Leave  Romanism  to  its  own  re- 
sources in  this  country,  neither  assist 
it  by  grants  nor  obstruct  it  by  penal 
enactments,  and  we  confidently  aver 
that  it  could  not  subsist  in  any  consi- 
derable force  for  three  generations. 
Let  the  resources  which  are  now  being 
lavished  upon  its  professors,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  propagation  of  a  sounder 
faith,  aud  it  would  soon  be  seen  how 
rapidly  the  mists  of  error  would 
purge  away  and  disappear  before  the 
bright  beams  of  true  religion.  Already 
the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and, 
even  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  success  has  been 
greatly  beyond  what  could  have  been 
previously  conceived.  That  the  middle 
and  the  higher  classes,  (except  in  those 
instances  in  which  political  lidvantages 
attended  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,)  were  rapidly  leaving 
the  ranks  of  the  priests  and  the  agita- 
tors, we  very  well  knew ;  but  we  did 
not  know,  and  could  not  have  believed, 
before  the  experience  of  the  effects  of 
scriptural  teaching  in  Dingle  and  at 
other  places,  that  the  humbler  classes 
were  so  ripe  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  only  mmisters  like  Mr. 
Gayer  be  multiplied  throughout  the 
land,  and  let  the  ordinary  protection 
of  the  law  be  afforded  to  all  who  dare 
to  sigpaify  their  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  that  the  converts  will  very 
soon  be  every  where  so  .numerous  that 
our  present  nlaces  of  worship  could 
not  contain  them. 

It  is,  we  feel  assured,  a  fatal  blind- 
ness to  this  state  of  things  which  has 
induced  many  distinguished  indivi- 
duals to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a 
project  which  contemplates  nothings 
less  than  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  They 
regard  it  as  an  evil  indeed,  but  as  an 
evil  irremediable  but  by  measures  of 
coercion  not  to  be  entertained.  And 
the^  flatter  themselves  that  it  must  be 
mitigated  by  the  culture  which  will 
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DOW  be  bestowed  upon  its  professors. 
It  does  not  enter  into  their  con« 
templation  that  the  prooess  has  been 
so  rapidly  proceeding  by  which  the 
votaries  of  popery  may  be  landed  in 
the  profession  of  a  better  faith ;  and 
that  they  would  only  have  to  give 
proper  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
missionary  labours  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  it  "  must  increase,"  while 
despite  all  they  can  do  for  it  in  the 
way  of  grant  and  endowment,  Roman- 
ism (such  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which 
has  taken  possession  of  the  people) 
**  must  decrease"  in  Ireland. 

It  is,  in  fact,  as  though  a  physician 
mistook  the  febrile  symptoms  caused 
by  the  cutting  of  a  new  tooth,  for  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  an  old 
one ;  and  vice  versa,  the  symptoms 
attendant  upon  the  decay  of  the  old 
one,  for  those  which  indicate  the  out- 
ting  of  the  new.  In  the  one  case  he 
would  remove  what  nature  intended 
should  remain ;  in  the  other,  he  would 
endeavour  to  give  an  unnatural  fixed- 
ness and  permanency  to  that  which 
was  in  gradual  progpress  of  removal. 
And  in  both,  the  empiricism  of  the 
practitioner  would  iqjure  the  healthy 
if  it  did  not  endanger  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Just  so  will  it  be  in  Ire- 
land. Protestantism  is  the  new 
tooth,  the  stirrings  of  which  towards 
"the  new  birth,"  are  every  where 
felt,  and  the  growth  of  which  cannot 
be  repressed.  Popenr  is  the  old  tooth, 
which  is  fast  falling  mto  decay.  And 
the  repellents  which  are  employed  in 
the  case  of  the  one,  and  the  stimulants 
which  are  had  recourse  to  in  the  case 
of  the  other,  equally  indicate  a  total 
blindness  to  **  the  signs  of  the  times" 
on  the  part  of  our  rulers,  which  if  it 
be  not  fatal  not  only  to  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  but  the  weal  of  England,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God,  by  overruling  pernicious 
councils,  will  have  taken  better  care 
of  us  than  we  are  taking  of  ourselves. 

Can  it,  without  special  wonder,  be 
noted  as  any  other  than  a  most  por- 
tentous phenomenon,  that  under  a 
British  and  Protestant  government, 
wiiile  favours  are  heaped  upon  the 
professors  of  Popery,  heavy  blows  and 
great  discouragement  are  dealt  out 
to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Ctiurch ;  and  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  one  were  never  more  bent 
upon  evil,  and  the  other  were  never 
more  active  ita  good  ?     This  is  a  sub- 


ject to  wbioh,  during  the  next  seision^ 
the  attention  of  parliament  mnut  be 
called  by  our  Protestant  members. 
What  would  be  said  in  England  if 
the  converts  to  any  particular  persua* 
sion  were  singled  out  as  the  objects  of 
the  most  cruel  persecution  by  those 
whose  communion  they  had  aban- 
doned? If  Mr.  Ward,  for  instanoe, 
or  Mr.  Sibtborp,  or  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals who,  infected  by  the  Puseyite 
heresy,  passed  over  to  the  profession 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were»  on 
that  account  alone,  denounced  and 
proscribed  by  their  former  co-reli- 
gionists, and  made  the  objects,  not 
only  of  clamour  the  most  vile  and 
wicked,  but  of  outrage  the  most  atro* 
cious?  Would  not  all  England,  as 
one  man,  be  up  to  protest  against  the 
cowardly  brutality  of  the  bigoted  and 
blood-thirsty  assailants?  And  what, 
we  ask,  should  prevent  a  similar  ma« 
nifestation  of  sympathy  for  the  perse- 
cuted converts  to  Protestantism  in 
Ireland  ?  Is  it  a  crime  that  they  have 
been  enlightened  by  scriptural  truth ; 
and  are  they  alone  not  to  be  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  oonscienoe  ? 
We  solemnly  declare  that  what  we 
now  state  on  their  behalf,  we  would, 
with  at  least  equal  strength,  if  the  oo- 
oasion  required  it,  state,  on  the  part 
of  Protestants  lapsing  into  Romanism, 
if  the  members  of  our  churoh,  or  of 
any  body  of  reformed  Christians,  wore 
base  and  wicked  enough  thus  to  take 
up  arms  against  them.  And  we  call 
upon  our  members,  if,  indeed,  we  are 
represented  in  the  House  of  Cona« 
moDs  as  at  present  constituted,  to  de- 
mand of  the  British  minister,  whether^ 
in  his  new-born  2eal  for  a  conciliatory 
policy,  he  is  not  only  resolved  to  con- 
sider the  profession  of  Popery  as  a 
virtue  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
offences,  but  the  profession  of  Pro- 
testantism as  an  inexpiable  erime> 
which  more  than  counterbalances  all 
the  virtues?  Else,  how  account  for 
the  supineneu  which  permits  the  out- 
rages to  which  the  Dingle  converts 
have  been  exposed  to  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity?  Respecting  whom  it 
may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  if  to  the 
"  mockings  and  scourgings  "  to  which 
they  are  subject,  there  were  added 
**  bonds  and  imprisonment,"  their  con- 
dition would  be  more  endurable.  For 
in  such  a  case  food  and  shelter  at  least 
would  be  guaranteed }  whereas,  if 
Protestant  benevolence  did   not^  t# 
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some  extanty  oouDteract  the  wicked 
wills  of  their  present  perseoators^ 
neither  coald  the  pangs  of  hunger  be 
satisfied^  nor  would  they  have  where 
to  lay  their  heads.  We  appeal  to  the 
hearts  of  the  British  people — ought 
these  things  to  be  ?  And  if  there  be 
but  one  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  feels  as  a  Briton  and  a 
Protestant  should  feel  upon  such  a 
subject,  we  call  upon  him  to  state  the 
case,  and  to  compel  an  answer,  yea 
or  nay,  whether,  under  the  pretext  of 
liberalism,  a  system  of  grinding  perse- 
cution is  to  receiTC  a  sort  of  tacit  sanc- 
tion from  that  ''honourable  house," 
compared  with  which  some  of  the 
worst  provisions  of  the  penal  code 
were  **  tender  mercies." 

Much  gratitude  is  due  from  the 
Irish  Protestants  to  the  member  for 
Newcastle,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  already 
called  the  attention  of  parliament  to 
this  subject.  He  is,  we  confess,  the 
senator  to  whom  we  look  with  the 
greatest  hope.  To  high  senatorial 
powers  he  unites  deeply  religious  con- 
victions, and  is  not  one  of  those 
who  will  content,  in  his  public  capa- 
city, to  live  and  to  act  "  without  God 
in  the  world."  He  was  by  far  the 
ablest  opponent  of  the  Maynooth  bill 
daring  its  progress  through  the  lower 
house ;  and  no  one  more  successfully 
or  more  triumphantly,  as  far  as  the 
argument  was  concerned,  exposed  the 
unsoundness  of  that  mischievous  mea- 
sure, or  vindicated,  from  unworthy 
aspersions,  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  Would  that  all  our  own 
members  were  equallv  energetic  in  the 
good  cause.  In  such  a  case,  a  more 
hopeful  struggle  might  have  been 
made.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  has  done  much  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  in 
England  to  the  perils  to  its  dearest 
interests    which  the  new    course  of 

?>licy  inevitably  involves  $  and  the 
rotestant  constituencies  at  both  sides 
of  the  channel  will  expect  from  henoe« 
forth  that  every  man  sent  to  represent 
them  ''shall  do  his  dutv." 

It  18  an  old  device  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  make  persecution  a  substitute 
for  argument ;  and  its  priests  well 
know  that  nothing  but  force  or  vio- 
lence can  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
reformed  doctrines  in  Ireland.  There- 
fore it  is  that  they  are  necessitated,  if 
they  would  maintain  their  grotmd,  to 


stir  up  from  its  lowest  depths  the  most 
ruthless  and  unrelenting  bigotry,  and 
to  make  their  humble  followers  feel 
that  they  cannot,  without  peril  of  life 
or  limb,  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  So  it  is  in  Germany  also. 
There  the  progress  of  enlightened 
scriptural  convictions  has  shaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  very  able  writer,  in  a 
late  number  of  "  The  Archives,"  an 
interesting  Protestant  journal,  which 
records  the  progress  of  events  in  the 
religious  world  in  that  country,  thus 
observes  :— 

"Being  astonished  at  the  progress 
of  the  defection,  that  church  employs 
those  means  which  are  familiar  to  her, 
in  order  to  combat  it — lies,  by  which 
she  misrepresents  the  nature  of  the 
movement,  in  order  to  deceive  the  ig- 
norant population  over  which  she  do- 
mineers ;  calumny,  which  she  pours  out 
in  fulness  upon  men  who  direct  the 
movement ;  acts  of  fanaticism,  which 
occur  here  and  there,  to  disturb  the 
peaceful  meetings  of  these  dissenters 
from  Rome,  but  which,  being  fomented 
by  the  priests,  are,  I  must  say,  ener- 
getically condemned  even  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  population." 

Would  that  we  could  see  such  a 
condemnation  pronounced  by  that  po- 
pulace in  this  country,  of  acts  which 
would  disgrace  the  most  inhuman 
barbarians.  But  here,  unfortunately, 
the  national  and  the  religious  antipa- 
thies both  combine  to  ma^ethe  olyects 
of  priestly  hatred  objects  also  of  po- 
pular execration.  And  thus,  while 
the  bigoted  and  fanatical  papist  thinks 
that  he  does  God  a  service  by  perse- 
cuting them  as  heretics,  the  mere  po- 
litical papist  fancies  that  he  only  shows 
a  proper  devotion  to  the  popular 
cause  by  hating  and  abhorring  them 
as  enemies  to  Ireland.  So  that  a 
class  who  in  Germany  sympathise 
with  the  sufferers,  are  here  but  to6 
ready  to  sympathise  with  those  who 
are  most  unrelenting  against  them. 

But  it  is  not  alone  against  the 
humble  converts  in  Kerry  or  in  A  chill 
that  the  rage  of  persecution  is  directed. 
There  is  a  despotism  exercised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  over  all  its  clergy 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
which  is  probably  unexampled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  We  have 
before  us  a  little  pamphlet  called  "  In- 
structions for  Young  Ireland,  how  to 
condliate  the  Protestants,  and  repeal 
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the  Union,"  by  Michael  M'Cartan, 
B.D.,  which  we  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers 
—not,  of  course,  with  any  view  to 
propagate  convictions  favourable  to 
repeal,  but  that  they  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  a  system  of  spiritual 
tyranny  of  which  they  could  before  have 
formed  no  conception.  The  writer, 
having  detailed  various  instances  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  his  bishop?,  who 
received  accusations  in  secret,  against 
which  they  admitted  no  defence,  but 
condemned  the  accused  without  ever 
suffering  them  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accusers,  argues  that  the  feeling 
was  a  just  one  which  led  Protestants  to 
be  distrustful  of  the  protestations  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  equal  justice 
in  the  event  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 

"  In  plain  terms,"  he  observes,  "  the 
Catholic  Churchy  which  tramples  beneath 
her  feet  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  would,  a  fortiori, 
had  she  the  power,  tread  down  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  a  people  whose  freedom  of 
thought  is  detestable  in  her  eyes,  and  whom 
she  scornfully  regards  a*  an  heretical 
party,  doomed  to  perdition.*^ 

Now  we  ask  Lord  Brougham,  or 
any  other  defender  of  the  late  mea- 
sures, by  which  preparation  is  making 
for  the  plenary  endowment  of  popery, 
is  such  a  just  description  of  the  des- 
potism exercised  over  its  own  mem- 
bers by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Do  its  prelates,  indeed,  thus  not  only 
"lord  It  over  God's  heritage,"  and 
rule  their  own  priests  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  bqt  chastise  the  popish  press 
with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  wherever  it 
presumes  to  question  any  act,  or  to 
promulgate  any  opinions  or  sentiments, 
adverse  to  their  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion? And  if  plain  truth  should 
compel  them  to  admit  that  the  repre- 
sentation here  made  is  a  just  one,  how 
can  they  reconcile  the  consignment  of 
a  whole  people  to  such  a  hopeless  sys- 
tem of  spiritual  tyranny,  with  the 
plamest  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  ? 

Mr.  M'Cartan  has  left  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  there  are  hundreds 
ready  to  leave  it,  if  such  a  step  did 
not  involve  exposure  to  obloquy,  and 
privations,  and  difficulties,  which  few 
men  have  fortitude  to  undergo.  Is 
it  by  increasing  those  difficulties,  and 
multiplying  the  stumbling-blocks  to 


conversion,  the  advocates  of  the  May- 
nooth  endowment  bill  hope  to  make  the 
best  provision  for  the  mental  and  moral 
improvement  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
In  our  last  number  we  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  showed  by  what 
plain  marks  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  and 
how  identical  both  in  spirit  and  in 
principle  it  was  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Strange,  that  popery  should 
be  cherished  as  the  national  religion 
of  a  country  whose  national  religion 
it  has  supplanted !  That  it  should  be 
valued  for  its  antiquity,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  novelty  as  compared  with  the  simpler 
and  more  scriptural  faith,  the  autho- 
rity of  which  it  has  overthrown  !  That 
a  country,  whose  apostles  and  mission- 
aries were  regarded  as  luminaries  by 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  ages  of  Christendom,  should 
now  recognise,  as  of  divine  authority, 
all  the  full-blown  arrogance  of  the 
Court  and  Church  of  Rome,  and 
take  in  exchange  for  the  "  silver,  gold, 
and  precious  stones "  of  its  ancient 
apostolical  faith,  the  **  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  "  of  man*s  modern  inventions ! 
Yea,  even  pride  and  glory  in  this,  as 
though  the  claims  of  the  new  faith  to 
veneration  were  founded  on  antiquity, 
and  its  obligations  to  implicit  reverence 
had,  for  their  warrant,  the  word  of 
God  I  Yet  so  it  is.  Such  is  the 
grossness  of  the  ignorance  which  dar- 
kens the  minds  of  the  Romish  popula- 
tion! It  is,  however,  we  rejoice  to 
say,  every  day  giving  way  before  the 
progress  of  light  and  knowledge.  Our 
readers  are  already  familiar  with  many 
instances  in  which  sound  scripturid 
teaching  has  produced  its  desired 
effect,  and  led  to  the  pulling  down  of 
error  firom  its  strongholds,  and  casting 
"  to  the  moles  and  the  bats,"  the  relics 
of  former  superstitions;  and  the  Chris- 
tian public  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
nothing  but  a  steady  perseverance  in  a 
course  of  discreet  and  affectionate 
evangelical  teaching,  is  necessary  to 
win  them,  gradually,  to  a  re-adoption 
of  the  ancient  creed,  which,  rejecting 
all  modern  corruptions  and  innovations 
(the  joint  work  of  priestcraft  and  am- 
bition,) they  would  rejoice  at  finding 
in  marvellous  conformity  with  that 
which  Patrick  first  preached,  and  that 
which  is  now  professed  and  taught  by 
the  church  as  established  by  law  in 
Ireland. 
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**  Thou  hMt  left  lonofir  in  fhy  toag, 
A  Toice  not  loud  bfnt  deep  t 
Tlie  glorioui  bowers  of  earth  unong, 
How  often  didst  thon  weep  t 

** Where oonldit  thon  fix  on  mortsl groind 
Thy  tender  thonghti  and  high  ? 
Now  peace  tlie  woman'a  heart  Ixoth  found 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye." — 

Urns.  HxMAis. 

[In  the  space  afforded  for  our  brief  annotations,  we  have  found  our  difficulty  to 
fie  less  in  any  deficiency  of  material,  than  in  selecting  from  an  over-abundanoe 
of  subjects  which  press  themselves  upon  our  consideration.  The  very  nature 
of  our  employ — the  arranging  of  these  graceful  Reliques — will  indicate  how  much 
we  have  to  say  which  we  must  keep  back  in  silence,  and  how  many  illustrative 
recollections  of  our  departed  friend  we  are  constrained  of  necessity  to  suppress. 
Young  as  our  periodical  comparatively  h,  it  has  outlived  many,  too  many,  of  the 
gifted  minds  whose  efforts  were  dedicated  to  its  success ;  and  our  memories 
now,  in  their  wanderings  among  the  ruins  of  the  Past,  are  often  bewildered  by 
the  solitudes  which  they  there  encounter.  At  times  we  cannot  but  feel  sad, 
when,  in  some  casual  research,  we  turn  over  our  piles  of  correspondence,  and 
there  discover  letters  from  those  "gone- before"  friends,  fresh  as  of  yesterday, 
even  while  the  hands  that  traced  them  are,  we  know,  long  since  turned  into 
dust.  There  they  are !  full  of  hope,  breathing  high-souled  thought,  pregnant 
with  promise  and  literary  endeavour,  asking  or  imparting  counsel,  and  cheering 
UB  with  "  good  words "  in  our  solitary  occupation;  but  we  have  to  contrast 

their  very  seeming  of  Life,  with  the  long  stillness  which  has  since  succeeded 

with  the  desolation  of  the  hearth  by  whose  side  they  were  penned—with  the 
departure  from  this  world,  for  ever,  of  the  genius  from  which  they  emanated. 

We  have  chosen  from  Mrs.  Gray*s  manuscripts  a  dozen  poems,  inferior  in  no- 
wise to  any  that  have  preceded  them  ;  and  the  first  in  order,  *'  The  Wife's  Last 
Vigil,"  is  one  which  the  reader  will  not,  we  think,  suffer  to  pass  unheeded.  It 
is  a  pure  and  holy  picture  of  conjugal  devotion — of  love,  "  strong  as  death,*' 
yet  clinging  in  its  agony  to  the  clay,  once  the  shrine  of  the  spirit  it  adored.  This 
beautiful  poem  was  commenced  by  its  author  about  three  years  since,  and  wasj 
we  regret  to  say,  left  unfinished.  On  being  asked  to  continue  and  complete  it, 
she  replied — ''  I  have  often  wished  to  do  so,  and  have  even  tried  ;  but  I  have  so 
sounded  my  own  heart-depths  in  it,  that  I  could  not  proceed — from  my  tears." 
Nor  should  we  wonder  at  this,  for  the  feelings  expressed  in  it  are  of  so  real  a 
character,  so  passionate  and  so  pleading,  that  the  mere  listener — if  only  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  sensibilities — cannot  bear  it  without  some  degree  of  emotion. 

There  is  another  poem  in  our  present  selection,  too  individual  in  its  interest 
to  be  g^ven  without  some  comment.  It  was  received  by  us,  wanting  a  particular 
designation,  and  we  have  named  it  "  Shadows  of  Death.*'  From  our  personal 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Gray  in  a  previous  number,  our  readers  will  have  learned  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  her  character — in  its  maturer  development,  at  least^- 
than  morbid  or  dissatisfied  complaining.  Her  mind,  hallowed  by  a  deep  reli- 
gious calm,  was  t'>o  tranquillized  to  admit  the  wailings  which  betoken  unfaithful, 
if  not  sceptical  feelings.  The  very  caste  of  her  disposition  turned  towards 
happiness ;  and  as  soon  as  her  poetry  had  worked  itself  free  from  the  turbid  im- 
petuosity of  youth,  it  betokened  the  reverse  of  an  uncheerful  or  impatient  heart, 
sun,  while  all  fears  and  forebodings  had  vanished,  there  remained  with  her  the 
mysterious  consciousness  that  her  sojourn  on  earth  was  to  be  of  brief  continu- 
ance. It  was  the  same  subtle  apprehension,  which,  in  her  early  childhood,  made 
her  say,  that  '*  her  Sun  had  risen  too  early,  and  would  go  down  before  it  was 
noon;"  and  this  knowledge  remained  with  her  at  all  times.  We  trace  it 
throughout  her  poetry,  like  a  dark  thread  running  through  the  whole  woof; 
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and  even  in  our  present  series  of  her  Remains^  the  reader  will  have  remarked 
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bow  often  the  theme  is  introdaced,  and  its  bearings  and  consequences  enlarged 
upon.  Changed  it  was,  doubtless,  in  its  aspect ;  and  instead  or  the  gaunt  ske- 
leton, terrific  in  its  symbols  of  decay,  she  beheld  the  ministering  Angel  of  Immor- 
tality>  sent  to  conduct  the  wanderer  homeward.  But  while  thierewa«  peace  and 
almost  joy  in  the  contemplation,  there  remained  the  natural  unwillingness  to  go 
hence  and  be  no  more  seen.  It  is  so  hard  for  the  Gifted,  who  love  this  bright 
world  with  an  admiration  intense  as  theirs  is,  to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  its 
flowers  and  streams — to  the  glorious  sunlight,  bathing  hill  and  valley  with 
splendour — to  the  rich  starlight  nights — to  the  sound  pf  music — ^to  the  voice  of 
friends ;  and,  instead  of  all  these,  to  go  away  unto  an  unknown  land,  and  be 
forgotten.  True,  there  are  better  things  thm  these  ;  and  Faith  and  Hope — 
the  two  wings  of  the  emancipated  soul — bear  it  upward  to  a  higher  sphere ;  but 
while  we  are  in  the  body,  there  is  enough  to  sober,  if  not  to  sadden  us,  as  we 
stand  in  Azrael's  presence — quite  enough,  indeed,  to  justify  the  moorniiil  tone 
of  the  s«ooiid  stanza  in  the  poem  before  i 


**  I  shall  go  down  to  the  grave, 

Just  when  my  Sun  is  clearest^ 
Down  to  Oblivion's  wave. 

Just  when  my  fame  is  nearest ; 
Just  when  the  light  of  Affection, 

Longed  for  in  vain  so  often, 
Casts  on  life's  path  its  reflection, 

The  ragged  way  to  soften." 

This  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 

We  have  oflen  reasoned  with  ourselves  concerning  the  tmtiifulness  of  this 
''  second-sighted  "  possession,  and  as  often  have  resigned  in  despair  the  explana- 
tion of  what,  we  are  persuaded,  should  be  counted  among  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  Fact  should  outweigh  theory,  in  this  as  in  all  other  inquiries ;  and  how 
frequently  have  we  been  startled  by  such  occurrences,  and  have  avoided  their 
diflScnlty  under  the  lame  plea  of  **  a  curious  coincidence  ?"  The  goddess  of  old 
knew  that  her  heroic  son  was  *itMVf*4^,  of  a  brief-lived  destiny  ;  and  among  our 
own  acquaintance  we  have  seen,  to  our  amazement,  such  anticipation  more  than 
once  fulfilled.  It  may  be  concealed  through  fear  of  ridicule — ^it  may  be  buried 
deep  in  the  bosom,  for  love's  sake  to  firiendB  around — it  may  be  suppressed  eveo 
on  acoount  of  mental  peace ;  but  alike,  whether  hidden  or  revealed,  the  know* 
ledge  remains^  and  is  never  forgotten — 

« I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear. 
Which  says  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  vou  cannot  see. 
Which  beckons  me  away."] 


I.~-THE   WIFS*8  LAST   VIGIL. 

*' Hum  hast  waftelMd  bMide  the  bod  of  dMth« 

Oh,  ftwlcM  bimutn  LoTi  1 
TI17  lip  reoelTWl  the  laat  Ulnt  teeatti. 

Ere  the  epirit  fled  ebore. 
Thy  prayer  wu  heard  by  the  partixkg  bier, 

In  a  low  and  flveweU  tone.** 

Fast  fades  the  day  within  this  darkened  room. 

The  evening  shadow  oasts  a  deeper  gloom — 

How  have  JL  wearied  for  the  setting  sun. 

That  I  might  use  the  boon  which  I  have  won 

By  pravers  and  burning  tears  1  once  more.  Mine  Own^ 

WiUi  thee  to  hold  one  midnight  watch  alone. 

My  heart  hath  panted  for  this  hour—my  soul 

Dalh  flalt  as  if  it  stretofaed  towards  a  goal 
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Of  Hope  through  all  the  day — of  wild  relief 

From  the  oppression  of  a  stormy  grief. 

Why  linger  thus,  my  friends  ?     Oh,  could  you  know 

With  what  a  gush  of  tenderness  I  go 

To  this  last  vigil,  ye  would  not  unite 

Your  voices  in  so  mournful  a  **  good  night  1" 

Mixed  with  such  tearful  blessings  :  know  ye  not 

This  is  the  last  sad  pleasure  that  my  lot 

In  life  henceforth  affords  ? 

The  lamp  is  lit. 

The  door  hath  closed,  the  lingering  step*  are  gone ; 
And  now  beside  the  silent  couch  I  sit 

With  thee,  with  thee,  beloved  One  alone. 
Feeling  once  more  that  thou  art  only  mine. 
That  not  even  Death  our  being  could  untwine. 

I  lift  with  gentle  hand  the  shadowy  veil. 
How  like  thyself  thou  art — and  yet  how  pale  1 
The  same  dark  hair  above  the  lofty  brow. 
In  its  still  beauty  white  and  pure  as  snow. 
Thou  might*8t  be  sleeping  that  untroubled  sleep 

I  often  watched  when  resting  by  thy  side. 
But  on  thy  face  there  is  a  calm  more  deep. 

And  on  thy  lips  a  rest  more  purified  ; 
I  touch  thy  hand-lah,  now  I  feel  the  change 
For  when  was  touch  of  thine  so  cold  and  strange  ? 
And  no  uplifting  of  those  shadowed  eyes 

That  ever  opening  looked  for  love  in  mine ; 
No  answer  to  those  holy  sympathies. 

Whose  magic  trembled  from  my  heart  to  thine. 
My  love,  my  love,  it  cannot  be  thy  clay 
That  makes  me  shudder  thus  and  turn  away. 
Away  from  thee — forgive — forgive  I  the  thought 
Was  from  a  momentary  terror  wrought. 
Wretch  that  I  was  to  dread  thee  I — Lo,  I  rest 
My  head  once  more  upon  thy  marble  breast 
As  if  it  were  a  refuge  stilL     Oh  love. 
That  word  of  mine  could  one  dear  answer  move 
From  these  cold  lips  1     Surely  thou  still  must  share 
Some  comfort  from  my  watching  and  my  care ; 
Surely  we  shall  not  part  I     Oh  joy  for  us 
If  we  might  ever  be  together  thus — 
That  I  could  bear  thee  even  as  thou  art 
To  some  lone  cavern,  where  my  aching  heart 
Might  have  thee  to  itself,  and  none  intrude 
For  ever  on  that  sunless  solitude  I 
Nay,  is  not  our  own  chamber  a  defence. 
Who  hath  a  right  from  me  to  take  thee  hence 
From  me  thy  wedded  wife  ? 

Vain  thoughts,  vain  words 
Thrilled  from  the  heart  when  its  strained  chords 
Are  swept  by  gusts  of  agony  I     I  know 
To-morrow  morn  will  bring  that  parting  woe. 
And,  spite  of  all  these  words  and  feelings  wild. 
That  I  shall  sit  submissive  as  a  child 
Till  all  is  done — and  thou  art  borne  away 
Where  I  shall  never  see  thee  more — Oh,  day 
Be  long  in  breaking  I     Linger,  gentle  night  1 
My  lamp  of  mournful  joy  will  fade  when  light 
Bursts  on  the  world — this  time  is  all  I  have 
Some  further  memories  of  th^  loved  to  Mve# 
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As  treasures  for  the  future — and  too  soon 
I  see  the  low  beams  of  the  setting  Moon. 

Beloved !  could'st  thou  only  bid  me  cease 

These  wailings^  I  should  feel  vaj  soul  at  peace. 

In  every  grief  that  hitherto  hath  been 

I  had  the  stronger  mind  whereon  to  lean ; 

Could  I  but  feel  its  presence  with  me  now 

Even  in  this  anguish  I  should  strive  to  bow 

In  meekest  patience  ?     Thy  brave  heart  upheld 

My  sinking  nopes — thv  cheerful  smile  repelled 

My  rising  fears ;  I  did  so  cling  to  thee> 

I  trusted  to  thy  help  so  utterly. 

That  I  am  now  as  a  deserted  child 

Losing  its  guide  upon  a  pathless  wild. 

Or  a  poor  wounded  bird  whose  mate  hath  flown 

To  some  far  land  and  left  her  here  alone. 

What  prospect  have  I  left  ? — to  mope  by  day 

Lonely  as  when  thou  used  to  be  away    ^  ^ 

In  the  wide  city ;  but  no  more  employ*d 

In  housewifery-device  to  be  enjoyed 

At  thy  return ;  no  more  with  daily  hope 

That  seemed  a  certainty,  to  bear  me  up. 

To  sit  on  summer  eves,  untempted  still. 

By  glorious  sunset  or  by  chiming  rill. 

To  venture  to  the  scenes  when  summer  weather 

On  summer  evenings  drew  us  oft  together. 

On  winter  nights  to  watch  the  red  &re  blaze 

Lighting  our  lonely  chamber  with  its  rays, 

A  chamoer  where  no  voice  again  pours  forth 

The  wisdom  of  the  Mighty  Ones  of  earth 

From  the  prized  page  to  my  delighted  ear— > 

A  voice  so  musical,  so  loved,  so  dear. 

Had  it  but  murmured,  I  had  loved  it  well. 

But  thus  employed  was  a  resistless  spell. 

To  seek  a  lonely  couch,  and  when  those  eyes 

At  length  are  sealed  in  sleep  to  feel  arise 

From  memory's  fount,  visions  of  days  gone  by 

Full  of  a  shadowy,  dreamy  ectasy 

Still  checked  before  fulfilled,  still  saddened  back 

As  by  an  unseen  hand  upon  its  track. 

To  wake  at  morning  with  a  vague  dim  sense 

Of  some  great  grie^  though  undefined,  intense; 

Then  feel  the  natural  wish  to  turn  to  thee, 

That  thy  kind  words  might  peace  and  comfort  be. 

And  then  be  thrilled  with  the  sad  truth  once  more 

That  grief  remains  when  its  best  balm  is  o*er — 

That  thou  who  once  wert  sorrow's  best  relief 

Art  now  the  cause  of  this  bewildering  grief. 

And  being  gone  hath  left  no  substitute 

To  bear  the  anguish,  that  must  still  be  mute 

And  locked  within  my  heart — oh  1  I  shall  feel 

So  shelterless !  so  helpless !  woe  or  weal 

Beyond  this  sorrow  surely  ne'er  again 

Can  shed  its  influence  over  heart  and  brun. 

They  say  thou  art  no  more,  but  oh,  thou  art, 

Still  art  thou  living  in  this  aching  heart ; 

It  is  not  nothingness  that  thus  doth  fill 

The  bosom  with  this  deep  and  painful  thrill 

So  mixed  with  gushing  tenderness.   Beloved 

Thou  ar/-»thoa  livest  yet,  although  removed 
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For  ever  in  the  body — yet,  even  yet, 
In  the  strong  power  of  love,  I  shal]  forget 
This  sense  of  strangeness  and  of  loneliness. 
And  frame  a  new  communion  with  thee— bless 
Thy  name  at  morning  and  at  eventide 
As  something  hallowed  beyond  all  beside* 
My  hopes  shall  be  exalted  and  refined. 
Their  onward  progress  leavine  all  behind 
Upon  the  track  of  life—  I  shall  not  look 
Each  eve  indeed  for  thee  in  thy  dear  nook. 
But  to  that  one  far  evening  of  my  days 
When  there  shall  rise  a  star  of  holy  rays 
Prefiguring  that  bright  hoar  which  yet  must  be. 
When  once  again  my  soul  shall  meet  with  thee ; 
And,  looking  to  that  goal  of  holy  joy. 
Trifles  of  earth  no  more  my  soul  employ. 
The  traveller  walking  on  the  common  road 
May  see  each  flower  or  weed  upon  the  sod  ; 
The  eagle  lifted  from  the  lowly  earth. 
When  gazing  upwards  on  the  sunshine's  warmth. 
Sees  not  the  chasms  that  far  beneath  him  lie 
But  gazes  on  through  clear  immensity. 
So  love,  I  look  towards  thee,  and  lost  no  more 
Art  thou  to  me,  **  but  only  gone  before." 

•  *  •  ^  •  • 

Love,  I  must  kneel  and  pray,  for  even  this 
Brings  back  an  image  of  departed  bliss ; 
Here  every  morn  and  eventide  we  knelt 
In  this  still  chamber  side  by  side,  and  felt 
Our  immortality  together— now 
Let  me  such  faith  as  we  professed  avow. 

•  *•««• 

Thank  God!  that  I  could  pray,  though  thy  cold  hand 
Was  clasped  in  mine — thank  God  I  could  command 
My  thoughts  and  words  to  falter  out  that  grayer ; 
Methonght  it  broke  the  chain  of  my  despair. 
Love ! — it  hath  borne  indeed  a  healing  spell, 
Methinks  *twill  strengthen  me  for  that  farewell 
That  a  few  hours  will  bring — might  we  restore 
Thee  as  thou  wast — but  art  thou  then  no  more  ? 
Dearest  it  ctumot  be  I 

•  WelU    IS43. 


II.«»LANOUAOC. 

What  is  Language  ?    Not  alone 
Can  it  be  the  spoken  tone. 
Breathing  from  the  heart's  deep  chords. 
Floating  to  the  lips  in  words ; 
Look  upon  the  blushing  cheek 
Doth  not  its  varying  colour  speak  ? 
Gaze  upon  the  forehead  fair. 
What  intelligence  is  there  I — 

Do  those  soft  blue  melting  eyes 
Image  only  summer  skies  ? 
In  those  orbs  so  deep  and  dark. 
See  we  but  the  diamond's  spark  ? 
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Mark  them  on  the  dear  One  bent 9 
Saw  ye  aught  so  eloquent? 
Ohf  the  truest  language  lies 
Surely  in  those  sparkling  eyes  I 

In  the  wave  of  that  small  hand 
See  ye  not  the  dumb  command  ? 
In  that  lip*s  expressive  curves 
Scorn  that  Falsehood  well  deserves  ? 
In  that  little  restless  foot 
Language,  voiceless^  toneless,  mute 
Speiucs  a  thousand  nameless  things 
Of  her  bosom's  flutterings. 

Clasp  that  hand*  those  fingers  fair. 
Do  they  speak  or  yet  forbear  ? 
With  their  thrilling  touch  combine 
The  glance  from  those  soft  eyes  divine^ 
And  the  blush  on  that  soft  cheek — 
Oh !  words  to  tell  this  tale  were  weak ! 
There  thy  happy  sentence  read 
And  find  that  thou  art  blest  indeed. 


ni.— TO  BLLBN  (living.) 

Oh  Lady,  turn  away  that  ^eice  of  thin^ 

Too  much  its  beauty  overflows  mine  heart ! 

Too  much  it  doth  with  every  thousht  entwine 
Yet  painling  thee  less  lovely  than  thou  art. 

Whene'er  anew  I  see  thee,  I  repine 

To  think  how  so  unjust  can  Memory  be 

Giving  so  faint  a  portraiture  of  thee  I 

Oh,  do  not  smile  I  since  thou  art  made  so  Mt, 
Be  still,  be  statue-like  ;  let  thy  sweet  lips 
Be  silent  1  let  not  dimple  hovering  there 

-  Break  through  the  dimness  of  this  soft  eclipse. 
And  then  perchance  thy  beauty  we  can  bear. 
Arming  our  spirits  with  Philosophy— 
The  only  glass  wherewith  to  gaze  on  thee. 

Thou  canst  not  be  more  lovely !     In  thine  eye 

The  blue,  the  beautiful,  all  spells  there  are 
Throned  on  its  orb  intense  in  radiancy. 

Lit  like  tiie  spirits  of  the  evening  star ; 
Soul  ruleth  there — soul  pure  and  deep  and  high. 
Like  fire  in  some  illumined  palace  bright 
It  bursts  from  every  crevice  into  sight. 


IV. — TO  ELLEN    (dEAD.) 

Life  hath  departed  I  low  the  fair  head  lies,  ^ 

The  tresses  'neath  the  snowy  cap  upbraided ; 
Silent  the  lips — the  lids  have  veiled  her  eyes ; 
How  lovely  was  the  light  that  once  they  shaded  I 
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But  now  lik«  frozen  fountains  are  those  orbs. 
And  likest  withered  buds  those  silent  lips  ; 
The  blush  hath  left  the  cheek,  the  dim  eclipse 

Of  Death  its  colouring  shadows  and  absorbs  ; 

And  calm  and  cold,  in  awful  beautj  there 

Lies  our  beloved ! — why  is  death  so  fair  ? 

The  spirit  is  departed  ;  neter  more 

Will  her  pure  hearts  blood  o'er  her  soft  cheek  track 
Its  crimson  pathway-^Death  to  the  cold  core 

Of  that  stilled  heart,  has  driven  the  current  back ; 
His  hand  hath  sealed  her  lips,  nor  any  more 

Shall  she  repeat  her  songs  melodious. 
Her  spirit  now  amidst  heaven's  holy  store 

Is  locked  and  garnered,  £ur  away  from  ui ; 
Its  gems  were  far  too  precious  to  be  given 
To  any  eyes  save  those  that  ope  in  h^ven. 

Lay  her  within  the  pave ;  the  slow  thick  tesri^ 

Are  gathering  m  our  eyes  as  we  bdK>ld 
That  treasured  blossom  in  its  fairest  years 

Withered  and  plucked,  and  in  its  ashes  cold* 
Lay  her  within  the  grave,  as  ye  would  plant 

Some  root  from  which  a  predous  m>wer  shall  rise ; 
That  maiden  was  a  stranger  habitant 

Just  fit  to  be  transpUnted  to  the  skies^- 
A  bird  from  lands  unknown,  with  plumage  £ur. 
That  lit  on  earth  but  never  lingered  there. 


V. — THE   8LEEPIN0  BABE. 
tmm  XITFAKT  DAVOHTBB  OF  HBNBY  BBJINXTT  BtQ.,  BTBBTOB,  UTBBPOOl. 

Sleep,  baby !  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Wrapt  in  such  beautiful  repose 
As  in  the  twilight  may  invest 

The  folded  blossoms  of  the  rose. 
No  shade  of  sorrow  on  thy  brow. 

No  line  of  angry  passions  sweep  | 
So  frdr  and  innocent  art  thou, 

Why  shouldst  thou  ever  wake  aod  weep  ? 

The  beau^  of  untroubled  calm 

Broods  o'er  t^  sweet  unshadowed  ftee. 
The  even  brea^  like  aephyr's  balm. 

The  fingers  with  their  dimpling  [^ 
The  sudden  smile,  whose  gentle  beam 

Shines  from  a  spirit  undefiled — 
All  these  are  things  that  make  thee  seem 

The  bright  Ideal  of  a  child* 

But  when  those  laughing  eyes  unclose. 

To  cheer  us  with  theur  sinless  mirths 
Or  fill  with  tears  for  in£uit  woes, 

We  feel  thou  art  a  child  of  earth  i 
And  dearer  fbr  thy  fits  and  starts 

Of  childish  gjrief,  and  childish  gle^ 
And  nearer  to  our  mortal  hearts 

Than  PoetTt  dream  could  ever  be. 
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Then  slamber  on  thy  mother's  breast^ 

And  linger  there  when  waking  too. 
For  none  on  earth  where  thou  shalt  rest 

Will  be  so  gentle  and  so  true. 
Oh  t  none  on  earth,  bat  One  aboTe, 

The  lambs  within  his  bosom  bears. 
And  majr'st  thoa>  through  His  heaTenlj  love 

Partake  his  dearest,  tenderest  cares  I 


VI.  —EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


The  evening  wind  is  whispering  low. 
The  moon  uprising  bright  and  slow  ; 
And  here  I  lay  my  weary  head 
Calmly  upon  my  peaceful  bed. 

Ay,  peaceful — though  the  feverish  clay 
Hath  struggled  with  the  soul  all  day ; 
Ay,  calm — though  many  a  thought  of  ill 
HsLth  dared  this  wayward  heart  to  thrill. 

For  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  been  to  me 
Strengthening  each  failing  energy  ; 
And  now  thy  pure  and  holy  rest 
Is  sinking  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

The  lowers  are  closing  peacefully 
Beneath  the  placid  moon-lit  sky ; 
So  my  hushed  heart  beneath  thy  sight 
Would  slumber,  steeped  in  heavenly  light 

And  as  each  faded  flower  receives 
The  gentle  dew  upon  its  leaves. 
So  by  Thy  mercy  there  may  stream 
Into  my  soul  some  blessed  dream. 

And  as  at  mom  those  flowers  will  be 
Breathing  new  incense  up  to  thee. 
So  with  the  opening  day  shall  rise 
My  grateful  spirit's  sacrifice. 

And  when  my  life  must  pass  away. 
Oh !  may  it  close  e'en  like  this  day. 
That,  bidding  every  trouble  cease, 
I  may  lie  down  and  sleep  in  peace ! 


VII.— THE  GARDEN— >A  THOUGHT. 

See  the  fair  and  fragrant  flowers 

Peeping  theur  green  mantles  thro'. 
Weeping  'neath  the  passing  showers. 

Smiling neath  the  sudden  blue: 
See  their  lovely  colours  blended. 

Brought  from  many  a  varying  clime^ 
And  with  careful  nurture  tended. 

Till  they  reach  their  fullest  prime. 
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So  the  church,  a  watered  garden^ 

Bounded  bj  th'  Almighty's  power. 
Feels  his  mercy's  gracious  pardon. 

Feels  his  Spirit's  gentle  shower ; 
So  from  many  a  scattered  nation 

Are  his  chosen  brought  with  care. 
Given  the  life  of  his  Saivation, 

Rooted,  grounded,  Established  there ! 

Oh  1  may  we  indeed  be  taken 

From  the  world's  polluted  waste. 
By  His  presence  ne'er  forsaken. 

All  his  vital  spirit  taste. 
Where  the  streams  of  life  are  flowing. 

Land  by  saints  and  prophets  trod. 
May  we  still  be  freshly  growing 

In  the  garden  of  our  God  I 


Vlll. — THE  GIPST  MOTHER. 

**  From  the  wont  tarmotl 
Sweet- iMingf  will  ipring  up,  like  ilowen 
Boni  in  a  nigged  ioiL** 

The  mother  watched  her  child— her  rosy  child- 
He  slept  in  peace ;  her  cloak  was  o'er  him  laid, 
And  her  black  tresses,  from  their  knot  unbound. 
Fell  o'er  her  neck,  a  wild  and  scanty  veil. 
It  was  a  mom  in  spring ;  the  trees  were  yet 
Scarce  covered  with  young  leaves ;  and  the  sunbeams 
Came  through  the  smooth  strdeht  stems  ;  the  mountain  ash 
Had  not  lost  all  its  berries ;  and  the  pine 
Wore  yet  its  dark  nreen  robe.     The  mother  sate. 
And  watched  her  child ;  she  was  of  that  strange  tribe— 
The  Egyptian  wanderers ;  her  dark  eye  was  full 
Of  softened  light,  her  features  were  not  fair, 
But  now  they  had  the  grace  of  tenderness. 
The  hand  that  idly  lay  upon  her  knee, 
Tho*  dark,  was  delicate,  and  small,  and  smooth  ; 
No  cheerflil  household  toil  had  hallowed  it 
With  sign  of  usefulness.     A  hat  lay  near 
Of  twisted  straw,  entwined  with  ivy — these. 
Perhaps,  wound  by  the  fingers  of  the  boy 
Who  slept  before  her.     I  stood  still,  and  gazed. 
And  saw  this  was  the  noontide  of  her  heart- 
Its  hour  of  happiness.     Her  passions,  fierce 
And  wild  at  times,  were  sleeping  like  the  winds 
Cradled  in  the  soft  grass.     Her  soul  had  lost 
Its  guile  and  worldUness,  and  she  was  but 
A  woman  and  a  mother,  and  nought  else. 
In  that  calm  hour.     She  looked  upon  the  boy 
With  earnest  gaze-— upon  the  babe  her  wild 
And  wandering  thoughts  were  resting,  like  a  bird 
In  some  fair  tree,  whose  leaves  shut  out  the  view 
Of  all  the  outer  world.     At  length  she  stretched 
Her  hand  unto  a  little  knot  of  flowers, 
(The  wild-wood  violet,)  and  she  gathered  one. 
And  stooping,  held  it  o'er  the  boy's  fair  face. 
Resting  it  for  an  instant  o'er  his  ups. 
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As  if  with  natural  instinct  of  the  rich 
Contrast  its  colour  mado  with  the  deep  rose 
That  blossomed  there.     Then  with  a  quiet  smile 
Of  playfulness  (such  as  sometimes  will  come 
From  every  mother*s  heart  in  its  delight) 
She  passed  it  lightly  o'er  his  evelids,  till 
The  boy  awakened,  and  stretched  out  his  arms* 
With  a  bright  smile  she  lifted  him,  and  turned— 
And  saw  me  standin^^  near  ;  and  tenderness. 
And  sunny  smile,  and  love's  pure  gpracefulness 
Were  gone.     Her  brow  was  dark,  and  full  of  woe ; 
Her  footsteps  tottering  with  well-feigned  disease  ; 
She  stood  a  houseless,  worthless  vagrant  now. 
With  outstretched  hand,  and  whine,  and  studiied  tale 
Upon  her  lips.     I  turned  away  from  her. 
And  yet  came  back,  and  gave  her  a  small  boon. 
Even  for  the  touch  of  womanhood  that  still 
Could  live  unscathed  midst  such  a  wilderness 
Of  sin  and  sorrow,  as  the  gipsy's  lot ! 


IX.— TO   A  CANABY  BIED. 

Sing,  little  bird  with  the  silken  wing. 
And  tell  us  where  thou  hast  learned  to  sing. 

Thou  wast  not  nurst  in  the  greenwood  itee. 
Thy  birthplace  was  not  in  the  rustling  tree» 
Where  the  leafy  whispers  around  thy  nest 
Might  fill  the  dreams  of  thine  infant  breast; 
No  echo  of  the  wandering  rill 
Hath  taught  thee  that  melodious  thrill. 
Yet  sweetly  and  gladlv  it  flows  along. 
Even  as  the  wild  burds  happiest  song. 

Nor  hast  thou  caught  the  springes  first  oreath. 
And  the  summer's  smiles  on  the  open  heath ; 
That  chirp  so  clear  thou  didst  not  learn 
From  the  grasshopper  amidst  the  fern. 
Nor  hast  wou  soared  aloft  to  mark 
The  rising  mom,  like  the  happy  lark. 
Whose  notes  of  triumph  overflow 
The  heavens  above  and  the  earth  below. 

Sing,  little  bird,  fold  thy  silken  wing. 
And  tell  us  where  thou  hast  learnt  to  sing. 

'Tis  not  the  memory  of  hills  or  woods, 

Nor  the  sounding  voice  of  remembered  floods, 

'Tis  not  the  sweeping  of  the  wind 

That  hath  left  its  thrill  on  thy  heart  behind; 

Ever  hath  been  thy  doom 

A  narrow  cage  and  a  prisoning  room. 

Yet  dost  thou  pour  forth  mdody 

As  sweet  as  the  songs  of  libwty. 

There's  a  spirit  within  that  heart  of  thine 
That  sends  a  spell  thro'  its  feeble  shrine. 
At  the  tone  of  love  that  heart  can  bound. 
And  echo  back  its  blessed  sound. 
And  day  by  day  that  song  hath  power 
To  lighten  many  a  k>nely  hour ; 
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God  is  tfay  teacher-^lhia  God  of  love 

Who  vules  the  choiring  hosts  above ; 

Perhaps  thy  voice  is  as  dear  to  him 

As  the  songs  of  the  holy  cherubim. 

It  may  be  he  hears  its  gladsome  tone 

Through  the  musical  thunders  around  his  throne. 

Sing,  little  bird,  rejoice  and  sing. 

Thy  songs  arise  from  a  heavenly  spring. 


X« — THE   SCENT  OF  FLOWEES. 

The  scent  of  flowers  I    However  fair 

Their  lovely  hues  may  be, 
The  fragrance  breathing  in  the  ur 

Is  dearer  still  to  me : 
Catch  but  the  violet's  dear  perfume. 

And  straightway  it  will  bring 
•The  image  bright  of  eveij  bloom 

That  fills  the  path  of  Spring. 

Or  put  the  mossy  veil  apart 

That  doth  the  bud  enclose. 
And  drink  into  your  very  heart 

The  perfume  of  the  rose. 
Bright  skies,  pure  sunshine,  and  the  gleams 

Of  waving  fields  beneath— 
In  its  rich  hue  it  brings  these  dreams. 

And  summer  in  its  breath. 

The  tulip's  dyes  are  rich  and  proud. 

The  dahlia's  blossom  bright ; 
But  round  them  floats  no  viewless  cloud— 

They  are  but  for  the  sight. 
They  want  the  charm  of  potent  sway 

That  beautifies  the  whole. 
Their  coloured  leaves  are  giants  gay,  I 

The  scent-s  a  very  souL 
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XL—THE   SI71ffUEB*8   FLIGHT. 

Where  trace  we  summer's  flight  ?    O'er  faded  roses. 
O'er  the  thinned  leaves  where  the  pale  Ught  reposes 

Lifeless  and  cold ; 
In  the  swelled  waves,  that  with  a  wilder  sally 
Rush  through  the  green  recesses  of  the  valley. 

And  by  the  keen  wind  whistling  o'er  the  wold ; 
By  the  stilled  music  of  the  nightingale. 

By  the  strange  tone 
Of  breezes,  sending  over  hill  and  dale 

A  low  mysterious  moan. 

But  here  are  lips  whose  roseate  hue  hath  faded. 
Tresses  that  erst  in  golden  brightness  shaded 

The  cheerful  brow. 
Now  early  tinged  with  grey ;  and  tears  are  swelling 
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Through  drooped  ejelids,  sadly,  sadly  t^ing 

Of  a  young  bosom  sorely  marked  to  woe— 
Oh !  can  we  here  the  summer's  parting  trace  ? 

Why  with  its  flowers  and  hght 
Took  it  the  youth  and  gladness  from  that  face  ? 

Alas,  for  summer's  flight  1 

Ah,  'tis  not  summer's  flight  hath  dimmed  the  glory 

Of  those  clear  eyes,  and  mingled  tresses  hoary 
Like  withered  leaves ; 

Not  for  the  summer  flowers  her  sorrows  waken, 

A  fairer  blossom  from  her  path  is  taken 

Than  all  the  spring-tide  brings  or  summer  weaves. 

Where  are  the  eyes  that  were  the  stars  of  love- 
Where  did  their  light  depart  ? 

What  music  went  from  every  dale  and  grove 
With  that  young  sister's  heart  ? 

She  was  like  summer,  with  her  living  gladness, 
Her  pure,  clear  brow  that  had  no  shade  of  sadness. 

Her  dewy  eye ; 
She  was  like  summer,  all  lone  places  fllling 
With  flowers  and  sunshine— joy  and  peace  instilling 

Into  sad  hearts,  her  lovely  life  went  by ; 
She  was  like  summer,  even  so  she  faded. 

And  earth  grew  lone ; 
Oh,  marvel  not  her  brow  is  shaded. 

She  who  made  summer  to  her  heart  is  g^ne  I 


XII. — SHADOWS  OF  DEATH. 

There's  a  feverbh  thrill  in  my  veins. 

There's  a  leaping  pulse  in  my  brow, 
I  feel  that  no  refuge  remains 

Save  one,  for  the  weary  One  now ; 
I  hear  a  voice  in  the  breeze 

That  tells  of  a  fairer  home^ 
A  murmur  amidst  the  trees 

That  sofUy  whispers  "  Come  I" 

I  shall  go  down  to  the  grave 

Just  when  my  Sun  is  dearest- 
Down  to  Oblivion's  wave. 

Just  when  mv  fkme  is  nearest ; 
Just  when  the  light  of  Affection, 

Loneed  for  in  vain  so  often. 
Casts  on  life's  path  its  reflection. 

The  rugged  way  to  soften. 

Weave  a  wreath  for  my  head. 

And  weave  it  of  faded  roses ; 
See  that  ye  make  my  bed 

Where  the  flrst  pale  spring  flower  reposes. 
Faded  flowers  are  best 

For  the  grave  of  the  early  perished ; 
And  ouiet  shtdl  be  my  rest 

Where  the  worm  is  cherished. 
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NEW  ZEALAND.* 


New  Zealand^  the  most  recent^  re- 
motesty  and  least  civilized  of  our  colo- 
niesy  has  been  latterlj  brought  a  good 
deal  before  the  public^  and  we  are  led 
bj  tins  circnmstancey  as  well  as  by  the 
appearance  of  several  new  works^  to 
submit  to  our  readers  some  account  of 
iff  its  capabilities^  and  present  condi- 
tion. NotwithstaniUng  the  repulsive 
associations  by  which  they  are  most 
known  ^  their  cannibalism  and  re- 
peated atrocities — the  New  Zealanders 
are,  of  all  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seasy  the  most  interesting.  They 
have,  from  their  first  discovery^  exhi- 
bited a  more  vigorous  physicai^  and  a 
more  promising  intelleotual  character, 
than  any  other  Austral  people.  Unlike 
the  gentle,  but  voluptuous  Otaheitans, 
they  evince  a  bold  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence,  and,  as  our  extracts  show,  a 
f^enerosity  of  feeling  rarely  met  with 
m  savage  life.  In  their  sensibility  to 
the  importance  of  civilization  they 
present,  too,  a  marked  contrast  to  most 
barbarous  tribes.  Far  from  being  in- 
different to  improvement,  they  are 
eager  to  learn,  and  adi^t  themselves 
to  European  habits  with  a  facility 
which,  in  a  people  so  wild  and  fierce, 
is  alt<^ther  singpular. 

New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large, 
and  many  small  islands,  extending  be- 
tween 35<^  and  47°  of  south  latitude, 
and  166"^  and  179°  of  east  longitude, 
about  19o  east  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  land 
nearest  to  the  antipodes  of  England. 
Three  months  took  Mr.  Wakefield 
there  from  Plymouth,  and  it  is  ten 
days'  sul  from  Svdnev.  The  two 
large  islands  are  called  m  most  of  the 


maps  New  Ulster  and  New  Munster. 
In  some  they  are  named— the  former 
by  the  native  appellation  of  Eahein- 
omauwe,  the  latter  after  our  queen, 
Victoria.  They  are,  however,  best 
known  by  the  denominations  of  North 
Island  and  Middle  Island.  They 
stretch  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called 
Cook's  Strait.  Middle  Island  is  again 
separated  by  a  channel  of  about  the 
same  widtli--Foveaux's  Strait — from 
South  Island,  called  also  Stewart's 
Island,  and  sometimes  Leinster  Island. 
The  population  is  said  to  amount  to 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  the 
whole  of  which  number  are  on  the 
north  island,  except  about  four  thou- 
sand, who  Uve  on  the  south  island. 
Mountains  run  along  the  central 
leng^  of  North  and  Middle  Island, 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  leaving  on 
either  side  vast  extents  of  forest, 
and  plain,  and  pasture.  Many  of  the 
summits  are  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  at  an  elevation  little  less 
than  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Mount  Eg- 
mont  bears  some  resemblance  in  form 
and  height  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
and  the  pointed  mountains  called  the 
**  Lookers-on,"  supposed  to  be  nearly 
as  high,  tower  in  sharp  peaks,  snow- 
clad  n)r  fifteen  hundred  feet  from  the 
summit.  Many  rivers,  and  some  of 
considerable  size,  descend  from  these 
central  ranges,  leaving  the  country 
well  watered,  and  secure  from  the  long- 
continued  droughts  that  prevail  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  climate  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  south  of  England,  but 
more  invigorating,  and  Dr.  Dieffen- 
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bach  says,  that  the  children  of  Euro- 
peans bom  there  do  not,  as  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
deteriorate  from  the  original  stock. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation 
of  New  Zealand  is  a  glossy  green, 
owing  to  its  being  mostly  made  up  of 
evergreens,  and  thus  it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  glaucous  land- 
scape of  New  South  Wales,  which  is 
mostly  composed  of  the  paler  hues 
of  the  Eucalypti,  Casuarinese,  Acacioe, 
and  Banksias.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  although  New  Zealand  has 
many  kinds  of  plants  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Australia,  yet  the  greater  number  of 
species,  and  even  genera,  are  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  that  thus,  with  a 
few  adjacent  isIands^ — Chatham,  Auck- 
land, and  Macquarries — it  forms  a  bo- 
tanical centre.*  In  many  districts  the 
land  has  a  volcanic  look,  and  barren 
hills  are  seen  without  rich  valleys,  and 
with  so  little  level  ground,  that  ter- 
races are  cut  in  them  to  build  on,  but 
the  scenery  is  often  most  beautiful,  as 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  Brazils,  and 
more  diversified.  The  soil  is  very 
generally  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  but 
though  well  suited  to  the  productions 
of  all  our  articles  of  food,  it  has  few 
indigenous  edible  vegetables  or  fruits ; 
and  in  New  Zealand  there  are  no  na- 
tive animals  fit  for  eating,  except  the 
birds  of  its  forests,  and  the  fish  around 
its  coasts.  New  South  Wales  has 
neither  the  bread-fruit  tree  nor  the 
palm.  New  Zealand  has  one  species 
of  the  latter,  but  neither  does  it  pos- 
sess the  bread-fVuil  tree.  It  has,  how- 
ever, the  edible  and  many  varieties  of 
fern — one  kind,  as  seen  in  its  land- 
scape, and  in  pictures  of  the  country, 
has  the  aspect  of  a  palm.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand  in 
reference  to  Australia  and  South 
America,  its  facilities  for  internal 
communication  by  water,  its  numerous 
harbours,  its  coal,  timber,  and  teeming 
soil,  all  encourage  the  hope  that  it  is 
destined  to  be  at  some  ^ture  period  a 
great  commercial  and  agricultural 
country. 

These  islands  were  first  discovered 
in  1642,  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  who  gave  them  their 


present  name  in  honour  of  his  native 
land.  Tasman  had  been  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  by  Antony  Van 
Dieman,  at  that  time  governor  of  Ba- 
tavia,  and  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  East.  The  first  fruit  of  Tasman's 
voyage  was  the  discovery  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  so  called  by  him  after  his 
patron ;  the  next  his  arrival  in  New 
Zealand.  He  named  its  north-western 
extremity  Cape  Maria  Van  Dieman, 
after  the  governor's  daughter,  to 
whom  he  was  attached ;  but  some  of 
his  crew  having  been  killed  by  the  na- 
tives, he  called  the  waters  in  which  he 
anchored  the  Bay  of  Murderers,  and 
sailed  away  without  making  any  fur- 
ther effort  to  extend  his  researches. 
His  conviction  was,  that  the  land  he 
left  was  the  Terra  Incognita  AustraHs, 
the  great  antarctic  continent,  which 
was  at  that  period  the  favourite  object 
of  geographers.  This  impression  re- 
mained unquestioned  among  the  learned 
till  the  year  1769,  when  it  was  dispel- 
led by  Cook,  who  circunmavigated 
the  islands,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
strait  which  divides  them.  Mr.  Po- 
lack  mentions,  that  the  son  of  a  chief, 
whose  father  had  been  killed  by  Cook 
in  self-defence,  assured  him  that  when 
our  great  navigator's  ship  was  first 
seen  on  their  coasts,  the  natives  took 
it  for  a  bird,  and  gazing  on  the  sails, 
spoke  to  each  other  of  the  beauty  of 
its  wings.  Observing  next,  that  a 
smaller  bird,  unfiedged — ^thatis,  a  boat 
without  sails,  descended  into  the  water, 
bearing  a  number  of  party-coloured 
beings,  apparently  of  human  shape, 
they  looked  on  the  bird  as  a  houseful 
of  divinities.  The  discharges  of  the 
muskets  seemed  to  them  as  thunder, 
and  they  ascribed  the  unseen  manner 
of  the  death  of  their  chief  to  a  thun- 
derbolt from  the  gods.f  Cook  appears 
to  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  New 
Zealand,  for  between  1769  and  1777, 
he  made  it  five  visits,  and  it  is  to  his' 
researches,  and  to  those  of  Banks  and 
Solander,  the  able  botanists  who  ac- 
companied him,  that  we  owe  the  main 
portion  of  such  knowledge  as  we  have 
about  it.  While  Cook  was  first  in 
New  Zealand,  De  Surville,  a  French 
mariner,  arrived  there.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  hospitality,  and  some  of 


.  •  Vids  Dieffenbach's  New  Zealand,  Vol.  I,  p.  431. 
t  Polaok'8  New  Zealand,  Vol.  L  p.  Id. 
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his  crew  were  sheltered  on  shore  hy 
the  natives  during  a  gale  which  lasted 
for  several  days.  This  kindness  was 
ill  requited.  De  Surville  having, 
during  the  storm,  lost  a  small  boat, 
conceived,  without  any  evidence,  that 
the  natives  had  stolen  it.  He,  at  all 
events,  resolved  to  punish  them,  and 
inviting  Nahinni,  the  chief  of  that  dis- 
trict, on  board,  made  him  prisoner. 
He  then  set  fire  to  the  very,  villages 
where  his  men  had  been  sheltered,  and 
sailed  away  with  the  unhappy  chief, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart.  We 
mention  this  circumstance,  as  it  may 
in  some  degree  palliate,  or  at  least  ac- 
count for  the  vengeance  which  the 
natives  afterwards  wreaked  on  Euro- 
peans. In  about  a  year  after  this 
event,  another  Frenchman,  Captain 
Marion  du  Fresne,  reached  these 
islands,  in  command  of  an  exploring 
expedition,  consisting  of  two  ships. 
He  was  received  with  every  appear- 
ance of  generous  confidence,  and  Ma- 
rion supposed  that  he  had  completely 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people. 
A  savage,  however,  neither  pities  nor 
forgives;  and  in  war,  and  much  less  in 
revenge,  has  no  shadow  of  chivalrous 
feeling.  Marion  had  gone  in  his  boat 
with  sixteen  men  on  one  occasion 
ashore  amongst  these  friends,  as  he 
had  often  done  before.  While  the 
men  were  dispersed  collecting  wood, 
the  natives  mingled  with  them  in  num- 
bers, and,  turning  suddenly  against 
them,  put  every  man  to  death  but  one, 
who  managed  to  conceal  himself,  and 
swam  to  the  ship  with  his  fearful  tale. 
His  companions  were  killed  and  de- 
voured. We  do  not  marvel  that  M. 
Crozet,  the  next  in  command,  with  his 
remaimng  crew,  took  ample  vengeance. 
They  opened  a  fire  of  musketry  on  a 
crowd  of  these  natives,  and  after  hav- 
ing killed  numbers,  set  fire  to  two  of 
their  viUages.  Whether  all  this  blood- 
shed arose  out  of  De  Surville's  con- 
duct, or  ftrom  some  unintentional  of- 
fence against  native  usages,  given  by 
Marion  or  his  crew,  has  never  trans- 
pired«  The  New  Zealanders  have  no 
tradition  of  the  cause,  but  they  have 
a  fresh  impression  of  all  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  anti- 
pathy to  the  French  continues  to  this 
day.  Outrages  and  acts  of  great  in- 
justice equal  to  Surville's  were  indeed 
repeatedly  committed  against  this  peo- 
ple^ by  masters  of  our  traders,  runa- 


way seamen,  escaped  convicts,  and 
desperate  characters  of  various  kinds, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  these  islands ;  and  it  was  to 
protect  the  natives  against  such  per- 
sons, as  well  as  to  guard  our  commerce 
and  our  industrious  colonists,  that  a 
deputy-governor,  subordinate  to  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales, 
was  sent  to  New  Zealand.  His  powers 
were  extended  in  1840 ;  and  in  1841 
New  Zealand  was  separated  from  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  given  a  governor  and  legislative 
council  of  its  own,  with  the  usual 
train  of  officials.  A  bishop  and  twelve 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  at  the  same  time  sent  out,  and 
there  are  now  there  about  seventy 
ministers  of  other  denominations.  We 
mav  observe  that  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  these  islands  was  recognised 
by  the  European  powers  at  the  peace 
of  1815. 

The  first  effort  made  for  the  civili- 
zation of  New  Zealand  was  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden, 
whose  intrepidity  was  as  much  evinced 
in  the  course  of  the  undertaking  as 
his  judgment  and  zeal.  This  excellent 
man  was  at  the  time  principal  chap- 
lain of  New  South  Wales,  and  had 
before  been  eminently  successful  in 
founding  missions  in  Tahiti ;  but 
when,  in  1810,  he  suggested  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  establish 
one  in  New  Zealand,  his  proposal 
was  very  generally  regarded  as  hope- 
less and  extravagant.  The  savage 
scenes  enacted  there  had  impressed 
the  public  with  this  conviction,  and  it 
was  strenghtened  by  the  opinions  of 
the  traders  and  crews  whose  dealings 
connected  them  with  these  islands* 
The  leaders  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  taking  a  different  view,  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsden.  They 
did  not  come  to  this  resolution  without 
very  sufficient  grounds.  Mr  Marsden 
had,  for  a  considerable  period  pre- 
viously, watched  for  the  appearance  of 
such  New  Zealanders  as  the  whalers 
and  sealers,  or  other  traders,  occa- 
sionally brought  to  Port  Jackson,  and 
took  them  to  his  house  there.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  compare  their  charac- 
ters and  capabilities  with  those  of 
the  other  South  Sea  islanders  where 
missions  had  succeeded,  and  arrived  at 
the   conclusion— ^ce  shown  to   be 
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correct — that  the  New  Zealanders 
were  not  only  a  people  of  stronger 
inteUecty  but  also  less  tenacious  of 
tibeir  usages,  and,  for  both  reasons, 
likelj  to  proTe  susceptible  of  civiliza- 
tion. By  Mr.  Marsden's  advice,  in- 
struction  in  farming,  flax-dressing, 
and  in  some  of  the  most  useful  mecha- 
nical arts,  was  combined  with  the 
main  object  of  the  mission  ;  and  in  a 
very  few  years  after  he  was  enabled  to 
state,  as  one  of  the  results,  that  there 
was  a  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation  by  the 
natives.  We  refer  to  this  aspect  of  the 
mission,  its  civilizing  influence,  not 
only  as  an  important  incident  in  the 
history  of  these  islands,  but  also  as 
one  which  might  have  suggested  to 
companies  professing  much  interest 
for  the  aborigines,  some  more  equita- 
ble mode  of  remunerating  them  for 
their  lands,  than  that  of  purchasing 
an  estate  for  an  adze  or  a  blanket. 

Mr.  Marsden  also  very  much  ex- 
tended our  acqiuiintance  with  the 
geography  of  New  Zealand.  In  his 
second  visit,  he  wallced  across  the 
country  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  to  the 
west  coast,  and  discovered  a  large 
river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Shuke- 
honga,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Gambier.  Its  banks  were 
crowded  with  populous  villages,  and 
the  inhabitants  a  finer  race  than  those 
on  the  eastern  side.  In  his  third 
visit,  he  explored  the  greatest  part  of 
the  coasts,  as  well  as  of  the  inland 
districts.  The  last  of  his  many  visits 
to  New  Zealand  was  in  1837.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  duties  in  New 
South  Wales  did  not  permit  him  to 
make  it  his  fixed  station. 

When  Tasman  first  saw  the  New 
Zealanders,  he  was  struck  by  their  re- 
semblance to  the  Japanese.  It  is  now  the 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  learned 
in  such  matters  that  the  Polynesian 
nations,  and  those  of  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  seas  come  from  a  common  stock 
.^the'  Malays — or  as  some  hold,  the  Ja- 
vAuese.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
New  Zealanders  are  of  the  same  family 
as  the  other  South  Sea  tribes,  except- 
ing the  natives  of  New  Holland  and  its 
ad[)acent  lands,  who  appear  to  be  of 
African  origin.  A  native  of  Tahiti, 
who  accompanied  Cook,  found  little 
difficulty  in  conversing  with  the  New 
Zealanders,  and  in  language,  physical 
conformation,  religion,  especially  in 


the  prevalence  of  the  ordinance  or  law 
of  tapu,  or  taboo,  as  well  as  in  some  of 
their  traditions,  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  New  Zealand  tribes  and 
those  of  the  other  islands  of  the  south 
seas. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  a  hand- 
some people.  Mr.  Earle — an  artist — 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  sym- 
metry and  air  of  some  of  them  whom 
he  saw  at  Port  Jackson,  thiU  he  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  their  country 
to  ascertain  whether  the  race,  in  gene- 
ral, was  equal  to  its  specimens ;  and 
to  this  incident  we  owe  the  liveliest 
work  on  New  Zealand.  The  men 
are  tall,  muscular,  and  well-propor- 
tioned. Their  colour  a  clear  brown, 
often  lighter  than  that  of  a  native  of 
the  south  of  France.  The  eyes  dark 
and  full,  the  hair  generally  black,  and 
lank,  or  slightly  curled,  and  teeth 
white  and  regular.  "Their  physiog- 
nomy," says  Dr.  Diefienbach,  **  bears 
no  signs  of  ferocity,  but  is  easy,  open, 
and  pleasing.  Their  cranium,**  he 
adds,  "often  approaches,  in  shape, 
the  best  and  most  intellectual  Euro- 
pean heads.**  The  women  are  not 
in  general  as  handsome  as  the  men; 
but  this,  in  great  measure,  arises 
from  their  being  employed  in  field 
cultivation,  in  carrying  wood,  and 
in  all  rude  labour.  The  daugh- 
ters of  chieffi,  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  such  hardships,  are  often  of 
great  beauty,  with  a  modest  demean- 
our, and  much  natural  grace.  All 
the  travellers  agree  in  describing  the 
half  cast  population  of  Europeans  by 
native  women,  as  strikingly  fine.  This 
account  of  their  extern^  would 
hardly  prepare  us  for  the  ferocity  of 
character  and  depravity  of  habits 
which  prevailed  .amongst  them  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  continue  in  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  sphere  of  European 
intercourse  or  of  missionary  stations. 

The  introduction  of  pigs  and  pota- 
toes by  Cook,  and  that  of  the  musket 
a  few  years  later,  make  two  important 
eras  in  the  annals  of  New  Zealand. 
Before  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, they  lived  chiefly  on  fern-root^ 
(pteris  esculenta,)  or  the  sweet  pota- 
toe,  which  is  known  in  all  the  South 
Sea  islands,  and  called  by  them  the 
kumara,  or  on  fish.  When  first  disco- 
vered, the  country  had,  as  we  have 
intimated,  no  indigenous  mammalia, 
and  birds  were  rarely  killed  bat  for 
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the  sake  of  their  feathers^  which  are 
much  used  in  their  decorations  and 
costame.  This  probably  arose  from 
its  being  a  troublesome  matter  to 
catch  the  birds.  The  natives  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows,  and  birds  were  taken  by 
iroitatinjg  their  voices,  or  by  a  decoy- 
bird.  The  common  potatoe  has  now 
become  the  national  diet.  They  have 
also  wheat,  maize,  all  our  European 
vegetables,  and  pigs.  But  the  last 
they  prefer  exchanging,  when  they 
can,  for  blankets,  muskets,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  ,^husbandry. 
The  potatoe  being  easily  grown  m 
their  rich  soil,  and  cultivated  mostly 
by  women  and  slaves,  is  their  most 
used,  if  not  their  favourite  diet.  Dr. 
DiefTenbach  says  that  these  changes 
have  produced  very  injurious  effects — 
that  their  flax  mats  were  less  irri- 
tating to  the  skin,  and  far  more 
cleanly,  than  the  blankets  which  are 
superseding  them,  and  that  their  pre- 
datory excursions,  and  the  exertions 
needful  to  procure  food,  were  far  more 
favourable  to  their  health  than  the 
habits  into  which,  when  not  engaged 
in  war,  they  are  beginning  to  fall.  The 
introduction  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
has  not  been  less  influential,  and  in  all 
the  history  of  the  musket,  it  has  no- 
where appeared  in  so  amiable  a  light 
as  in  New  Zealand — that  is,  as  the 
incentive  to  industry. 

"The  moment,*"  says  Mr.  Earle,  '*th6 
New  Zealanders  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fire-arms,  their  minds 
were  directed  but  to  one  point,  namely, 
to  become  possessed  of  them.  After 
many  ingenious  and  treacherous  at- 
tempts to  obtain  their  oft-coveted  trea- 
sures, and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
ended  in  their  defeat,  thev  had  recourse 
to  industrpr,  and  deterramed  to  create 
commodities  whictw  they  might  fairly 
barter  for  these  envied  muskets.  Pota- 
toes were  planted,  hogs  were  reared, 
and  flax  prepared,  not  for  their  own 
use  or  comfort,  but  to  exchange  with 
Europeans  for  fire-arms.  Their  plans 
succe^ed;  and  they  have  now  fairly 
possessed  themselves  of  these  weapons, 
which,  at  first,  made  us  so  formidable 
in  their  eyes ;  and  as  they  are  in  con- 
stant want  of  fresh  supplies  of  ammuni- 
tion, I  feel  convinced  it  will  always  be 
their  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
us  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  de- 
sirable stores.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
smgle  instance  in  which  they  have 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  154. 


turned  these  arms  against  us,  though 
they  are  often  grossly  insulted.*" — p.  3^ 

Their  former  implements  of  war 
were  the  mm,  or  stone  club,  and  a 
lance.  These  have  now  very  gene- 
rally given  place  to  the  musket ;  but 
with  the  changes  this  has  made,  they 
combine  many  of  their  ancient  prac- 
tices. The  young  men,  slaves  and 
women  of  the  tribe,  carrying  provi- 
sions, form  in  their  campaigns  the  com- 
missariat. 

"  In  meeting  in  the  open  field,  the 
action  begins  with  a  dance,  in  'which 
all  manner  of  distortions  of  the  body 
are  employed  to  express  defiance  of  the 
enemy ;  the  thighs  are  beaten,  iho 
tongue  thrust  out,  and  the  eyes  drawn 
up,  till  only  the  white  is  visible.  By 
these  means,  and  by  mimic  song,  they 
excite  themselves  to  the  height  of  fury. 
The  chief  leads  his  troops ;  he  carries 
a  sort  of  staff,  with  a  carved  point,  and 
ornamented  with  parrot-feathers  and 
pieces  of  dog-skin  ;  besides  this,  he  has 
a  '  meri/  a  war-club,  made  of  green 
jade,  pierced  at  the  handle,  through 
which  a  string  passes.  With  the  lower 
end  of  the  staff  they  fence  skilfully. 
Old  women  dance  in  front  of  the  party, 
stripped  of  their  clothes,  bedaubed 
with  ochre,  and  distorting  their  faces 
even  more  frightfully  than  the  men. 
All  the  warriors  have  their  hair  dressed, 
tied  round  on  the  top  of  their  head,  and 
ornamented  with  feathers;  but  their 
bodies  and  limbs  are  entirely  ni^cd. 
The  combat  is  carried  on  by  alternate 
advance  and  retreat.  If  a  party  retreat 
in  fight,  they  carry,  if  possible,  their 
dead  with  them,  or  the  enemy  seizes 
them  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
them. 

"  In  an  engagement  on  the  sea  shore, 
in  which  muskets  were  used,  I  saw  both 
parties  advance,  guarding  themselves 
by  trenches  rapidly  dug  as  they  push^ 
forward.  They  fire  continually,  but  ir* 
regularly,  and  a  great  deal  of  powder  is 
wasted,  as  they  rarely  take  aim.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  large  numbers  are 
often  killed.'* — Dieffenbach^  vol.  IL 
pp.  125-a 

How  different  are  the  natives'*  now 
from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Cook,  when  a  single  shot  would  have 
terrified  a  village,  but  when  the  birds 
which  crowded  their  forest  trees  were 
80  unaware  of  danger,  that  no  gun- 
reports  alarmed  them. 

A  desire  to  retaliate  and  the  love  of 
revenge  are  striking  features  in  their 
2e 
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character,  and  as  thej  often  arise  from 
slender  or  imaginary  causes,  easily  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  of  their  wars. 
Dr.  Dieifenbach  says  that  he  knew  an 
instance  where  the  remembrance  of  a 
murder  had  been  carried  in  silence  for 
forty  years,  when  it  was  expiated  by 
the  death  of  him  who  had  committed  it. 
Low  as  the  social  arrangements  in 
New  Zealand  are,  thoy  have  a  recog- 
nized division  into  classes.  The  men 
are  rangatira — that  is,  freemen — or 
tana-reka-reka,  their  name  for  slaves. 
The  principal  of  a  tribe  is  the  Ariki, 
and  the  rank  is  hereditary.  He  has, 
however,  little  executive  authority,  his 
influence  being  chiefly  in  the  council. 
The  slaves  are  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  their  offspring.  They  do  almost 
all  the  work,  and  are  in  general  kindly 
treated.  But  instances  are  known  of 
a  slave  being  killed  by  a  cruel  chief,  to 
make  a  feast ;  and  there  is  this  greater 
extreme  of  misery  in  the  condition  of 
a  New  Zealand  slave — that  escape  is 
hopeless.  Even  if  he  gets  back  to  his 
own  tribe,  he  is  either  returned,  or 
given  up  without  resistance,  the  right 
to  a  captured  slave  being  regarded  as 
permanent.  In  Mr.  Wakefield's  work 
on  New  Zealand,  it  is  said  that  there 
is  no  title  to  land  there,  but  by  occu- 
pancy. Dr.  DieiFenbach  assures  us 
that  the  natives  have  very  clear  notions 
of  the  right  of  property ;  that  there  is 
not  an  inch  of  land  there  which  has 
not  its  proprietor  ;  and  that  the  title 
to  land  is  hereditary  or  by  conquest. 
The  tohungas,  or  priests,  have,  as 
may  be  expected,  great  influence  in 
New  Zealand.  They  have  most  of 
such  knowledge,  and,  except  in  war, 
of  such  skill  as  prevails  there,  and  are 
neither  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
costume,  nor  separated  from  secular 
occupations.  Thus  a  tohunga  may 
be  at  the  same  time  an  Ariki ;  or  he 
may  be  a  carpenter,  a  carver,  or  a 
doctor.  It  is  remarkable,  and  cha- 
racteristic of  their  native  intelligence, 
that,  on  the  flrst  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  priests  showed  little  dispo- 
sition to  oppose  it,  and  very  many  of 
tbem  became,  under  the  directiim  of 
the  miiisionaries,  most  successful  teach- 
ers. Their  religion,  like  that  of  all 
ignorant  nations,  is  polytheistic,  but  so 


far  peculiar,  that  they  hajre  neither 
idols  nor  temples.  What'  have  been 
taken  for  the  former  are  only  carved 
ornaments  called  teke,  usually  much 
regarded  as  being  handed  down  from 
their  ancestors.  Their  chief  spirits 
are  called  the  Attua  and  the  Waisua* 
When  asked  to  describe  the  former,  a 
native  answered  that  he  was  ''  an  im- 
mortal shadow."  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Attua  can  assume  any  form, 
and  is  seen  in  a  bird,  a  green  lizard,  a 
cloud,  a  sunbeam.  When  Mr.  Mars- 
den  told  them  there  was  but  one  God, 
they  refused  to  believe  him,  saying, 
"  We  are  of  a  different  colour  from 
you,  and  if  one  God  made  us  both,  he 
would  not  have  committed  such  a  mis- 
take as  to  make  us  of  different  colours." 
*'  In  like  manner,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,* 
"  when  the  Syrians  were  defeated  by 
the  Israelites,  they  said,  *  Their  gods 
are  gods  of  the  hills,  therefore  they 
are  stronger  than  we ;  but  let  us 
flght  against  them  in  the  plain,  and  we 
shall  be  stronger  than  they.'  In  both 
cases,  ignorance  conflned  the  Great 
Cause  to  a  single  class  of  phenomena  ; 
it  multiplied  the  number  of  agencies, 
and  it  limited  the  extent  of  each  sepa- 
rate agency." 

An  extract  or  two  from  the  work 
of  Mr.  Earle,  who  was  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1827,  will  sufficiently  describe 
the  state  and  manners  of  these  abori- 
gines ;  and  when  compared  with  pas- 
sages from  the  books  before  us,  may 
enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  progress  they  have  since 
made.  The  condition  of  women — in 
all  countries  a  good  test  of  national 
manners — is  thus  referred  to — 

'*  The  method  of  *  courtship  and  ma- 
trimony '  is  a  most  extraordinary  one ; 
so  much  so,  that  an  observer  could  never 
discover  that  any  affection  existed  be- 
tween the  parties.  A  man  sees  a  wo- 
man whom  he  fancies  he  should  like  for 
a  wife;  he  asks  the  consent  of  her 
father,  or,  if  an  orphan,  of  her  nearest 
relative,  which,  if  he  obtains,  he  carries 
his  *  intended '  off  by  force,  she  resisting 
with  all  her  strength  ;  and  as  the  New 
Zealand  girls  are  generally  pretty  ro- 
bust, sometimes  a  dreadful  struggle 
takes  place;  both  are  stripped  to  the 
skin,  and  it  is  sometimes  the  work  of 


*  See  a  very  able  and  most  interesting  work, 
by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq. 
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hoars  to  remove  the  fair  prize  a  hun- 
dred yards.  If  she  breaks  away,  she 
instantly  fties  from  her  antagonist,  and 
he  has  his  labour  to  commence  again. 
We  may  suppose  that,  if  the  lady  feels 
any  wish  to  be  united  to  her  would-be- 
spouse,  she  will  not  make  too  violent  an 
opposition;  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  she  secures  her  retreat  into  her 
father's  house,  and  the  lover  loses  all 
chance  of  ever  obtaining  her  ;  whereas, 
if  he  can  manage  to  carry  her  in  triumph 
into  his  own,  she  immediately  becomes 
his  wife.  The  women  have  a  decided 
aversion  to  marriage;  which  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider how  they  are  circumstanced. 
While  theijr  remain  single,  they  enioy 
all  th«  privileges  of  the  other  sex  ;  they 
may  rove  where  they  please,  and  bestow 
their  favours  on  whom  they  choose,  and 
are  entirely  beyond  control  or  restraint ; 
but  when  married,  their  freedom  is  at 
an  end.  They  become  mere  slaves,  and 
sink  gradually  into  domestic  drudges  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  them ;  and  whether  their 
conduct  be  criminal  or  exemplary,  they 
are  equally  likely  to  receive  a  blow  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  of  sufficient  force  to 
end  life  and  slavery  together !  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  fright- 
ful picture;  and  I  saw  several  old 
couples,  who  had  been  united  in  youth, 
who  had  always  lived  in  happiness  to- 
gether, and  whose  kind  ana  friendly 
manner  towards  each  other  set  an  ex- 
ample well  worthy  of  imitation  in  many 
English  families. 

'*  A  chief  residing  in  the  village  had 
proof  of  the  infidelity  of  one  of  his  wives, 
and  being  perfectly  sure  of  her  guilt, 
he  took  his  patoo-patoo  (or  stone 
hatchet)  and  proceeded  to  his  hut,  where 
this  wretched  woman  was  employed  in 
household  affairs.  Without  mentioning 
the  cause  of  his  suspicion,  or  once  up- 
braiding her,  he  deli  berate!  v  aimod  a 
blow  at  her  head,  which  killed  her  on 
the  spot ;  and,  as  she  was  a  slave,  he 
m  dragged  the  body  to  the  outside  of  the 
village,  and  there  left  it  to  be  devoured 
by  the  dogs.  The  account  of  this  trans- 
action was  soon  brought  to  us,  and  we 
proceeded  to  the  place  to  request  per- 
mission to  bury  the  body  of  the  mur- 
dered woman,  which  was  immediately 
granted. 

**  This  was  the  second  murder  I  was 
very  nearly  a  witness  to  since  my  arri- 
val ;  and  the  indifference  with  which 
each  had  been  spoken  of,  induced  roe  to 
believe  that  such  barbarities  were  events 


of  frequent  occurrence ;  yet  the  manners 
of  all  seemed  kind  and  gentle  towards 
each  other;  but  infidelity  in  a  wife  is 
never  forgiven  here,  and  in  general,  if 
the  lover  can  be  taken,  he  also  is  sacri- 
ficed along  with  the  adulteress.*' — pp. 
82,83. 

The  anti-nuptial  struggle  mentioned 
above  by  Mr.  Earle,  and  which  thd 
sthenistics  of  New  Zealand  might 
render  a  very  serious  one,  is  not  al- 
ways 80  rude.  We  read  of  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  who,  having  escaped  be- 
ing eaten — as  were  his  f^ompanions — 
became  a  favourite,  was  adopted 
into  a  tribe>  tatooed,  tabooed,  and 
given  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
a  chief.  When,  with  her  father's 
consent*  he  asked  her  hand,  she 
screamed  and  ran  away ;  but  two  of 
the  natives,  throwing  off  their  mats, 
pursued  her  and  brought  her  back. 
Being  again  asked  by  her  suitor  whe- 
ther she  would  be  his,  she  hung  down 
her  head  and  answered  I  pea,  which 
means  "yes,  I  believe  so."*  The 
contest,  however,  is  often  most  ear- 
nest, and  with  good  reason,  as  if  the 
girl  dislikes  her  lover,  and  friends  do 
not  interfere,  all  depends  on  her  own 
resistance.  Mr.  Brown,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  usage,  says,  that  a  chief 
may  take — either  by  consent  of  friends, 
or  by  force,  if  he  can  carry  her  off — 
any  unmarried  female  he  may  choose, 
to  make  her  his  wife  ;  but  that  the  pri- 
vilege is  confined  to  chiefs,  slaves  not 
being  allowed  to  take  wives  by  force. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  after  these 
attentions,  is  very  simple.  The  lover 
leads  his  lady  to  his  house,  and  tells 
her  she  is  mistress  of  it.  The  recent 
books  concur  in  stating  that  generally 
the  wife  is  well- treated  by  her  hus- 
band, and  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  a  woman  to  evince  her 
affection  for  her  husband  by  commit- 
ting suicide  on  his  death.  Polygamy, 
which,  though  permitted,  is  not  com- 
mon, is  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness 
in  marriage.  Adultery  on  the  part  of 
a  wife  is  still  punished  with  death,  of 
which  Dr.  Dieffenbach  mentions  that 
several  instances  came  under  his  ob- 
servation ;  hut  in  the  vicinities  of 
Europeans  and  missionaries  this  usage 
is  waning,  and  the  husband  is  content 


•  See  the  Narrative  of  Rutherford,  in  the  very  nice  little  work  on  the  New 
Zealaoders,  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
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ifith  compensation^  or  a  less  rigorous 
penalty.  The  life  of  the  adulterer^  if 
of  the  inferior  class,  is  always  for- 
feited ;  if  he  is  a  chief  of  influence,  he 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  justice,  unless 
he  be  of  a  different  tribe,  and  then  a 
Trojaawar  ensues.  Notwithstanding 
the  barbarous  habits  which  indigence 
and  long-continued  intestine  hostilities 
have  contributed  to  maintain,  the  New 
Zealanders  do  exhibit  many  amiable 
dispositions.  The  parental,  and  in- 
de^  all  the  domestic  affections,  are 
strong  in  them,  and  on  the  meeting  of 
not  very  near  relatives,  great  is  the 
rubbinff  of  noses.  Under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  much  im- 
provement might  be  expected  in  the 
women  and  through  their  influence. 
Even  now,  exposed  as  they  are  to 
immoral  usages  and  unpleasing  scenes, 
daughters  of  chiefs  are  often  seen, 
whose  propriety  of  conduct  and  re- 
finement of  manners  would  do  honour 
to  Europeans.  Mr.  Earle's  book^ 
from  which  we  have  taken  an  extract 
representing  them  unfavourably,  affords 
another  of  a  different  character.  A 
native  chief,  hunted  bv  his  enemies, 
was  given  shelter  by  Mr.  Earle,  who, 
with  his  friends,  defended  him  at  the 
haiard  of  their  lives^ 

'*  Durine  this  transaction  I  witnessed 
the  naturiu  kindness  of  heart  and  disin- 
terested tenderness  of  the  female  sex. 
Ko  matter  how  distressing  the  circum- 
stance, 1>r  appalling  the  danger,  they 
are,  in  all  countries,  the  last  to  forsake 
roan.  While  the  enraged  chiefs  were 
getting  outside  of  our  house,  and  all  our 
exertions  could  scarcely  prevent  them 
from  making  a  forcible  entry,  all  the 
women  were  sitting  with,  and  trying  to 
comfort  the  unhappy  cause  of  this  cala- 
mity. They  had  cooked  for  him  a  deli- 
cate dinner,  brought  him  fruit,  and  were 
using  every  means  by  which  they  could 
keep  up  his  spirits,  confidently  assuring 
him  that  the  white  men  would  not  yield 
him  up  to  his  ferocious  foes.  Notwith- 
standmg  all  their  exertions,  he  was  mi- 
serable, till  informed  by  me  of  his  safety ; 
and  I  received  the  warmest  thanks  and 
even  blessinjgs  from  his  fair  friends,  as 
if  1  had  conferred  upon  each  a  personal 

favour At  the  close  of  this 

eventful  day,  we  received  a  token  of 
peace,  which  was  in  its  manner  simple 
and  affecting,  and  not  such  as  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of 
savages.  A  procession  of  young  girls 
approached  our  door,  each  bearing  a 
basket;  some  were  filled  with  nicely 


cooked  potatoes,  others  with  various 
fruits  and  flowers,  which  they  set  down 
before  us,  chanting,  in  a  low  voice,  a 
song  in  praise  of  our  recent  exploit."— 
pp.  190-193, 

Among  the  odd  things  at  the  anti- 
podes, is  their  crying  for  joy.  On 
dear  friends  meeting,  they  first  rub 
noses— which  is,  indeed,  their  ordinary 
salutation,  and  equivalent  to  our  shak- 
ing  hands.  They  then  squat  down, 
pull  their  mats  or  blankets  over  their 
heads,  and  **  tears  begin  to  flow.'* 
Tears,  Mr.  Brown  assures  us,  are 
completely  at  their  control,  but  are  no 
sign  of  real  sorrow,  for  as  soon  as  the 
**  tange,"  or  crying,  is  over,  they  laugh 
and  talk  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
New  Zealand  usages  is  the  Taboo,  or, 
as  they  call  it,  the  tapu.  This  appears 
to  be  more  extensively  applied  and 
more  strictly  observed  in  these  islands 
than  in  any  others  of  tlie  South  Sea, 
although  it  prevails  in  all  of  them.  It 
is  almost  their  only  law,  but  derives 
its  efficacy  more  from  superstitious  or 
religious  feeling,  than  from  human 
sanction,  further  than  that  the  hostility 
of  a  chief,  or  popular  anger,  may  be 
incurred  by  transgressing  it.  By  being 
pronounced  tapu,  any  thing  may  be 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose, 
or  separated  from  being  interfered 
with  by  another.  Many  things  are 
by  custom  "tapu."  Thus,  sick  per- 
sons and  their  houses  are  **  tapu."  A 
widow  is  *'  tapu  "  for  a  certain  period 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  and  a 
girl  plighted  in  marriage  is  alway 
<'tapu.*'  But  the  most  marvellous 
circumstance  connected  with  this  cus- 
tom in  New  Zealand  is,  that  it  may  be 
applied,  at  the  discretion  of  individuals, 
without  the  interference  of  priests,  to 
almost  any  transaction,  and  yet  retain 
its  force.  It  has  lately  become  a  gpreat 
assurance  of  property,  and  purchasers, 
in  addition  to  a  deed,  which  we  ven- 
ture to  say  no  native  understands,  have 
now  their  lands  made  ''tapu*'  to  them. 

Next  in  influence  to  the  '*  tapu,"  is 
their  usage  of  robbing,  as  a  punish- 
ment This,  Mr.  Brown  tells  us,  is 
the  ordinary  method  of  punishing  all 
offences,  real  or  imaginarv.  The  of- 
fender looks  calmly  on,  while  his  pro- 
perty is,  article  by  article,  taken  from 
him.  Mr.  Brown  knew  a  case  where 
a  party  went  to  rob  a  chief,  named 
Roinaki,  because— and  this  saems  doo. 
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blj  hard — his  wife  had  committed 
adultery.  They  took  his  double-bar- 
relled guo,  all  his  blankets»andatrunk 
of  other  things,  he  not  only  looking 
coolly  on,  but  remaining  on  good 
terms  with  them.  After  the  affair 
was  over,  he  entertained  them  for 
three  days  in  his  house,  the  weather 
not  permitting  them  to  depart  sooner. 
In  their  robbing  excursions,  they  do 
not,  it  appears,  confine  themselves  to 
the  property  of  the  offenders,  but,  by 
a  New  Zealand  equity,  constructively 
implicate  the  whole  tribe,  and  carry  off 
all  they  can  find. 

These  natives  are,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy intimated,  very  intelliG;ent.  The 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mmeralogical 
kingdoms  of  the  islands  are  designated 
by  their  own  names,  and  are  said  to  be 
known  to  all.  They  have  great  powers 
of  attention  and  memory — soon  repeat 
not  only  the  Church  Catechism,  but 
whole  chap||rs  of  the  Gospels — and 
know  songs  without  number.  Mr. 
Brown  says,  that  a  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  capabilities  assured 
him,  that  he  would  undertake  to  teach 
any  of  them  to  read  and  write  in  a 
fortnight;  and  that  the  statement 
derives  confirmation  from  the  great 
numbers  who  have  these  acquirements, 
and  that  too  amongst  tribes  who  have 
no  intercourse  with  missionaries,  but 
who  have  learned  from  others  taught 
by  them. 

They  are  also,  as  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, very  capable  of  enterprize  ; 
many  whalers  are  already  manned  by 
them  alone  ;  Dr.  Dieffenbach  knows  a 
native  who  is  master  of  a  whale-ship  ; 
and  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that  the 
Nguhitau  tribe  have  thirty  large  seal- 
ing boats.  Indeed,  they  very  gene- 
rally admire  the  energy  of  our  coun- 
trymen, although  they  are  slow  to 
imitate  it.  "  They  are,"  said  a  native 
of  the  English  settlers,  ''strong  of 
heart,  for  they  have  begun  to  build 
houses  without  talking." 

Mr.  Brown  conceives  that  mechani- 
cal talent  is  rare  amongst  them ;  and 
that  the  intense  interest  which  the 
missionary  accounts  say  that  they  ma- 
nifest at  the  sight  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  or  the  labours  of  a  carpenter, 
arises  only  from  their  clear  perception 
of  the  value  of  these  crafts.  He  adds 
that  they  are  eminently  distinguished 
for  acting  from  reason,  and  not  from 
passion ;  and  insufficient  or  absurd  as 


such  reasons  may  be,  they  appear  to  h% 
less  influenced  by  impulse  than  by  re- 
flection. No  one,  as  Mr.  Brown  tells 
us,  makes  a  bargain  of  the  least  im- 
portance, without  first  canvassing  the 
price  and  all  particulars  with  his  tribe  ; 
and  before  coming  to  a  conclusion, 
will  generally  sleep  over  it.  A  turn 
for  trade  is  springing  up  amongst 
them,  and  is  among  the  hopeful  indica- 
tions of  their  present  state.  They  are 
often  capital  judges  of  eoods,  very 
business-like,  and  shew  clevernfess  in 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  prices. 

"  But,"  as  Mr.  Brown  says,  "a few 
examples  will  best  illustrate  the  men- 
tal capabilities  of  the  native  ;"  and  we 
transcribe  the  passage  which  follows 
his  remark : —  . 

*'  Shortly  after  Captain  Hobson's  ar- 
rival, the  prices  of  the  various  articles 
of  produce  fit  for  the  settlers  suddenly 
rose,  and  a  hicrative  trade  was  for  a 
time  carried  on  by  small  vessels  going 
round  the  coast,  and  collecting  supplies. 
Quickly  perceiving  this,  some  of  the 
Thames  natives  purchased  a  small  ves- 
sel, manned  her  themselves,  keeping  a 
white  man  to  navigate  her,  and  carried 
on  an  excellent  trade  in  buying  pigs, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  Bay  of  Islands 
for  sale.  They  show  the  greatest  desire 
to  get  traders  to  settle  amongst  them ; 
not,  however,  from  any  particular  love 
towards  them,  but  on  account  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  are  thus  brought  amongst 
them ;  and  once  there,  they  know  well, 
from  past  experience,  that  the  goods 
will  soon  become  their  own,  whether  for 
value  or  not.  So  keen  are  they,  and  so 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  that  it  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  no  trader  goes 
amone  them  who  is  not  sooner  or  later 
ruined,  from  the  extent  of  credit  which 
they  contrive  to  obtain,  and  never  re- 
deem. The  ingenius  devices  which  they 
employ  to  get  into  debt,  are  inconceiv- 
able. If  the  settler  has  any  weak  point, 
they  are  sure  to  find  it  out,  and  assail 
him  through  its  medium.  The  settler, 
indeed,  has  no  chance  with  them ;  for 
however  cautious  he  may  in  general  be, 
he  cannot  always  be  on  nis  guard ;  and 
as  they  are  ever  acting  in  concert,  they 
are  at  no  loss  to  take  every  advantM^e 
which  occurs.  There  is  one  case  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  showing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  in  a  very  high  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  a  highly  respect- 
able gentleman,  and  possessing,  at  ons 
time,  the  command  of  great  means — from 
reverses  of  fortune,  and  other  caosety 
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beo«m9  eomplttely  derangtd.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  would  take  fits  of  be- 
neyolence,  and  give  away  to  the  natives 
large  ^oantities  of  property.  Seeing 
that  this  would  soon  leave  him  without 
any  thing,  and  he  being  highly  respected 
by  the  natives,  one  of  their  number — a 
Tery  intelligent  and  excellent  roan, 
named  Joet — ^took  possession  of  the  gen- 
tleman's store,  and  prevented  him  from 
throwing  away  an?  more  of  his  goods, 
until  an  authorized  person  came  to  un- 
dertake the  management.  This  case 
requires  no  comment — the  amount  of 
self-denial,  energy  of  moral  purpose,  and 
intellectual  capacity,  here  exhibited,  are 
all  admirable,  and  not  very  frequently 
found  united  in  individuals  of  the  most 
civilized  communities." — Brown'i  New 
Zealand,  pp.  96,  07. 

One  of  the  changes  manifest  among 
them  is  the  frequent  substitution  of 
whale-boats  for  canoes,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  triangular  sail  for  one 
rigged  after  the  English  fashion.  They 
are  capital  boaters,  and  time  their  oars 
with  the  rMnilarity  of  men-of-war's 
men.  Mr.  Wakefield  tells  how  dex- 
terously they  brought  him  through  a 
daDgerous  surf. 

"  A  very  heavy  surf  hid  the  coast 
from  us  every  now  and  then  ;  and  when 
they  discovered  signs  of  an  immediate 
gale  from  the  south-east,  my  crew  held 
a  long  consultation.  My  advice  was 
asked  as  to  whether  we  should  at  once 
land  through  the  surf,  or  run  the  chance 
of  being  caught  by  the  gale,  in  order  to 
seek  smoother  water  at  the  entrance  of 
"the  Wanganui,  1  left  it  entirely  to  them, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  turned  the 
head  of  the  canoe  towards  the  shore. 
Before  enteringjthe  surf,  they  made  all 
preparations  n>r  an  accident.  They 
shook  off  their  mats  and  blankets,  and 
made  me  strip  to  my  shirt  and  trowsers. 
The  guns  and  other  heavy  articles  were 
lashed  to  Uie  thwarts  of  the  canoe.  I 
was  placed  in  the  bow,  between  two 
strong  fellows,  who  were  enjoined  to 
have  a  particular  regard  for  my  safety. 

"  All  hands  now  took  to  the  paddles ; 
two  at  the  bow  and  two  at  the  stern 
assisting  the  manager  of  the  steer-oar 
to  keep  her  square  before  the  sea. 

"  A  smooth  or  favourable  moment  was 
seized,  and  we  dashed  along  on  the  top 
of  a  foaming  roller,  with  our  liveliest 
stroke,  and  a  cheering  song.  Tena  / 
Tena  !  or  •  Hurrah  1  Hurrah  !*  shouted 
the  steersman  ;  Kia  tika,  or  *  Keep  her 
straight,'  yelled  the  others ;  and  the 
roller  i^roke  on  either  side  of  us,  and 
roared  along  towards  the  shore.   As  the 


surf  extended  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  this  was  repeated  several  times ; 
and  the  operation  of  landing  was  very 
well  performed,  excepting  the  conflict- 
ing advice  which  was  given  by  all  hands 
at  once,  in  the  shrillest  tones,  every  time 
a  roller  passed.  The  moment  we  touched 
the  lana,  my  two  supporters  lifted  me 
up  with  a  jerk,  and  pitched  me  high  and 
dry  on  the  beach,  before  I  had  time  to 
recover  myself,  they  had  all  jumped  out 
into  the  water,  and  hauled  the  canoe  out 
of  reach  of  the  next  wave." — WakefieUTg 
New  Zealand,  vol.  L  pp.  235-^. 

Mr.  Wakefield  mentions  with  admi- 
ration the  mode  in  which  some  tribes — 
those  on  the  Wanganui  river — pole  up 
rapids,  having  in  parts  a  fall  of  six 
feet  in  a  short  space.  It  is  another 
instance  of  this  people  being  good 
timists,  although  they  seem  to  have  no 
ear  for  music. 

**  On  reaching  the  foot^  a  rs^id,  the 
crew  abandon  the  paddles,  stand  up  in 
the  canoe,  and  handle  long  poles  niade 
of  manuka,  toa  toa,  or  other  hard  wood, 
and  chained  at  the  lower  end.  They 
now  push  against  the  bed  of  the  river  in 
perfect  unison,  the  poles  plunging  and 
lifting,  while  the  canoe  foams  uiead,  as 
though  by  clock-work.  The  helmsman 
also  steers  with  a  pole,  balancing  him- 
self in  the  high-peaked  stem,  and  guid- 
ing the  canoe  by  poling  under  or  away 
from  it.  The  silence  is  only  interrupted 
by  the  grating  of  the  poles  against  the 
sides  of  the  canoe,  and  the  foaming  of 
the  water,  or  by  an  occasional  brief 
word  of  direction  from  the  man  in  the 
bow — Ki  uta!  "Towards  shore'"  or 
Ki  waho!  "  Outwards  r  The  canoes 
follow  each  other  in  single  file,  with 
scarcely  two  feet  between  the  stem 
of  one  and  the  bow  of  the  next ;  and 
although  a  collision  would  in  most  cases 
render  the  capsizing  of  both  inevitable, 
such  is  the  skill  of  the  natives,  that  an 
accident  rarely  occurs  ingoing  up  the 
rapids.  The  natives  of  Wanganui  have 
a  known  reputation  for  this  peculiar  ex- 
ercise ;  ana  men  of  other  tribes  poling 
on  this  river  are  much  laughed  at  for 
their  awkwardness,  and  the  numerous 
duckings  which  they  get  in  consequence. 
A  crew  of  experienced  Wanganui  natives 
poling  up  a  strong  rapid  is  a  very  pretty 
sifht.  As  it  is  hard  work,  they  gene- 
rally strip,  leaving  only  a  shirt  or  mat 
round  the  waist,  and  the  exercise  throws 
them  into  the  most  graceful  attitudes, 
and  develops  their  muscular  energy.  A 
bv-word  much  used  all  over  the  islands, 
ailudos  to  the  known  practice  in  poling, 
while  it  mimics  the  uncouth!dialect  of  tus 
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tribe.  After  I  became,  at  it  wore,  identU 
fied  with  them,  it  was  often  shouted  after 
me  by  the  Kamti  or  Naatiana  natives, 
Ira  !  ira  !  e  weke,  e  toko  kituhua  !  *  Hallo  I 
hallo!  old  man,  pole  awav  inland/" — 
WakefieliTs  New  Zealana,  vol.  i.  pp. 
457-8. 

Nothing  in  New  Zealand  is  calcu- 
lated  to  delight  a  stranger  more  than 
the  music  of  the  woods.  The  birds 
are  innumerable,  most  of  them  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  and  manv  of  sweet 
notes.  They  have  been  hitherto  so 
little  molested,  that  they  still  appear 
usually  fearless.  Mr.  Wakefield  speaks 
ofpigeons  remaining  quietly  on  branches 
over  their  heads,  until  they  dropped 
them  almost  into  their  boats,  the  death 
of  one  bird  not  disturbing  the  equani- 
mity of  its  companions.  He  describes 
some  rare  varieties  of  wild  duck — 
amon^  them  the  blue-winged  and  the 
paradise  duck,  the  latter  being  nearly 
as  large  as  a  goose,  and  of  beautiful 
plumage.  The  tui^  or  mocking-bird, 
IS  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  there. 

•*  It  resembles,'*  says  Mr.  Wakefield, 
"  a  black-bird  in  size  and  plumage,  with 
two  graceful  bunches  of  white  fathers 
under  the  neck.  It  abounds  in  the  woods, 
and  is  remarkably  noisy  and  active.  Its 
most  common  note  is  a  mixture  of  two 
or  three  graduated  notes  on  a  flute,  a 
sneese,  and  a  sharp  whistle ;  but  it  imi- 
tates almost  everv  feathered  inhabitant 
of  the  forest,  and,  when  domesticated, 
every  noise  it  hears.  It  is  of  a  particu- 
larly sweet  flavour,  and  very  tender.** 

The  poi  bird  is  also  distinguished^ 
as  well  for  its  showy  brilliant  plumage 
as  for  the  sweetness  of  its  note.  The 
birds  begin  their  music  about  two 
hours  after  midnight,  continue  singing 
till  sunrise,  and  are  silent  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  These  forest  concerts  are 
described  by  Cook  in  his  first  voyage, 
and  are  still  as  sweet. 

"  The  ship,"  says  our  great  mariner, 
"  lay  at  a  distance  of  somewhat  less  than 
quieter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  in 
the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
singinff  of  the  birds.  The  number  was 
incredible,  and  they  seemed  to  strain 
their  throats  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
This  wild  melody  was  infinitely  superior 
to  any  that  we  had  ever  heard  of  the 
aame  kind.  It  seemed  to  be  like  small 
bells,  exquisitely  tuned;  and  perhaps 
Iba  distance  and  the  water  between. 


might  be  of  no  small  advantage  to  tha 
sound." 

Agriculture  must  be  for  a  long  pa> 
riod  the  main  hope  of  prosperity  in  New 
Zealand.  Its  fisheries,  and  especially 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  near  the 
best  whaling  ground,  are  an  immediate 
source  of  we^th ;  and  as  it  possesses 
coal,  manufactures  may  in  time  folio  w. 
But  farming  must  be  the  most  presa- 
inff  and  great  industrial  resource  of  the 
colonist,  as  well  as  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. Climate  and  soil  are  both  so 
favourable  to  this,  that  the  inhabitants, 
who,  as  we  have  said,  are  now  potato- 
eaters,  find  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
their  few  wants,  and  have  not  yet 
learned  to  look  beyond  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  deficiencies  of  their 
implements,  they  farm  such  ground  as 
they  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate,  with 
a  neatness  and  attention  which  lead  us 
to  hope  that,  if  better  taught,  thej 
might  rapidly  rise  in  wealth  and  civi- 
lization. Plants  and  birds  enable  the 
native  to  mark  the  periods  of  his  la- 
bours. Two  migratory  cuckoos  (the 
Cuculus  fasciaitu  of  Forst,)  called 
kohaperoa,  and  a  small  and  very  beau- 
tiful kind  (the  Cuculus  nitens  of  the 
same  author,)  which  appear  on  the 
coast  at  Christmas,  indicate,  as  we 
learn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbacb,  the  time 
for  the  first  potato  harvest ;  and  the 
flowering  of  the  Clematis  aOnda,  in 
October,  tells  them  to  prepare  their 
ground  for  receiving  the  potatoes. 
They  generally  select  the  hill-side; 
but  the  kumara  and  maize  are  always 
grown  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys* 

"  They  are  excellent  judges  of  soil, 
and  distmc^ish  the  different  kinds  by 
names.  Tne  onS  matua  (father  soil)  is 
the  stiff  clay  of  the  hills,  and  is  not  es- 
teemed ;  clayey  allurial  land  on  the  bank 
of  rivers  is  called  reretu  ;  sandy  soil  is 
called  onipu  ;  land  composed  of  decayed 
vegetables  on  the  sides  of  hills  is  called 
onlkura  ;  rich  land  on  the  sides  of  rivers 
is  called  tai  pu.  The  two  latter  are 
those  preferred  for  plantations.  If  the 
land  is  wooded,  (ana  such  they  prefer,) 
the  trees  are  out  down  and  burnt,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  to  root  up  the  stump. 
The  lana  is  afterwards  dug  up  with  a 
pole,  which  has  a  foot-pieoe  firmly  at- 
tached to  it,  and  which  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  spade.  It  is  made 
of  the  hard  wood  of  the  maize  {Eugmtt 
wtaize),  or  sometimes  of  the  wood  of  the 
Lsptospermium  erisoidss,  and  is  called 
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i»  kahent.  The  work  proceeds  rapidly, 
and  the  soil  being  interlaced  with  roots 
of  sbmbs  and  ferns,  the  implement  is 

5 referable  to  our  spades,  which  cut,  but 
o  not  tear  up ;  those  especiallv  which 
are  made  entirely  of  iron  cannot  be  used 
by  the  natives,  as  their  feet  are  bare. 
Sometimes  a  hoe  is  used,  formed  of 
Lydian  or  green  stone,  fixed  to  a  handle. 
It  is  callea  e  toki.  The  seeds  are  then 
put  into  holes  made  with  a  stick  of  the 
wood  manuka.  All  the  plantations  are 
fenced  in.  The  greatest  labour  is  be- 
ttowed  upon  the  knmara  fields.  They 
are  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  the  kumaras 
are  planted  in  regular  rows ;  and  the 
caterpillars  of  a  sphinx,  which  feed  in 
great  numbers  upon  the  leaves,  are  at 
all  times  carefully  removed.  In  neat- 
ness such  a  field  rivals  anv  in  Europe. 
Every  family  has  its  own  field,  and  the 
produce  is  private  property.  But  the 
nead  of  a  tribe,  being,  as  it  were,  the 
father  of  a  family,  often  institutes  a  sale, 
to  which  all  men  contribute  their  pro- 
duce, and  the  receipts  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  contributions:  in  this 
proceeding  there  is,  however,  nothing 
compulsory.  Fishing  is  likewise  carried 
on  in  common.  An  old  man,  acting  as 
an  umpire,  divides  the  fish  which  has 
been  caught  into  equal  portions,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  families  ;  he  then 
walks  round,  and  with  a  stick  points  out 
to  whom  each  heap  belongs." — Dieffen- 
bacK$  New  Zealand^  vol.  li.  pp.  123-4. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  must  observe,  that  they  apply 
their  "tapu"  very  usefully  to  the 
protection  of  agriculture.  The  land 
under  cultivation  is  made  ''tapu,'*  as 
are  all  the  people  employed  about  it. 
No  one,  therefore,  can  interfere  with 
them,  nor  can  they  proceed  elsewhere 
until  the  work  they  had  undertaken  is 
completed.  We  must  also  notice  their 
celebrated  plant,  the  P/tormium  tenax, 
or  New  Zealand  flax.  The  native 
name  for  it  is  korari,  and  when  gathered 
it  is  called,  here  hie  hie,  that  is,  tying 
BtufT.  Mr.  Wakefield  visited  a  flax 
collecting  encampment,  and  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  their  mode  of 
proceeding.  The  leaves  are  folded  in 
two  longitudinally,  giving  them  an 
inner  and  outer  side.  The  former  has 
a  natural  gloss,  the  latter  is  dull.  The 
iDnermost  leaves  are  preferred,  and 
are  cut  about  a  foot  from  the  ground 
with  a  sharp  mussel-shell.  The  leaves 
being  collected,  there  ia  a  division  of 
labonr-^some  split  the  leaf  longitudi- 
kially,  while  another  set  cut  the  dull 
side  of  each  half  leaf  transversely,  and 


almost  through,  about  mid-way  alox^ 
its  length.  This  is  done  with  a  Bnuli 
cockle-shell,  and  demands  dexterity. 
These  half  leaves  are  now  taken  up  by 
another  hand,  and  being  spread  like  a 
fan,  each  particular  half  leaf  receives 
from  the  mussel-shell  a  longitudinal 
scrape.  "  The  dexterity  and  quickness 
with  which  this  whole  operation  was 
performed,  drew  from  us,**  says  Mr. 
Wakefield,  "  repeated  exclamations  of 
delight."  From  this  plant  are  made 
the  mats  which  form  the  principal,  we 
may  say,  the  only  article  of  the  native 
costume.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  they 
make  mats  impenetrable  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  that  he  has  braved  with  im- 
punity the  heaviest  rain,  sleeping  under 
no  other  shelter. 

The  New  Zeahmders  are  well  known 
to  excel  in  a  peculiar  method  of  cook- 
ing, which  is  described  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field. He  attests  their  success  in 
making  admirable  dishes. 

"  The  maori  *  umu,*  or  cooking-hole^ 
is  a  very  complete  steaming  apparatus, 
and  is  used  as  follows : — In  a  hole 
scraped  in  the  ground,  about  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  one  foot  deep,  a  wood 
fire  is  first  lighted.  Round  stones  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist  are  heaped  upon 
the  faggots,  and  fall  among  toe  asoes 
as  the  fire  consumes  in  the  wood.  When 
they  are  thus  nearly  red-hot,  the  cook 
picks  out  anv  piece  of  charcoal  that 
may  appear  above  the  stones,  turns  all 
the  stones  round  with  two  sticks,  and 
arranges  them  so  as  to  afford  a  pretty 
uniform  heat  and  surface.  She  then 
sprinkles  water  on  the  stones  from  a 
dried  gourd,  of  which  the  inside  has 
been  hollowed,  and  a  copious  steam  rises. 
Clean  grass,  milk-thistle,  or  wild  tur- 
nip leaves,  dipped  in  water,  are  laid  on 
the  stones ;  the  potatoes,  which  have  been 
careful Iv  scraped  of  their  peel  with 
cockle  shells,  and  washed,  are  placed  on 
the  herbs,  tosetber  with  any  birds, 
meat,  or  fish  that  may  be  included  in 
the  mess ;  fresh  herbs  are  laid  on  the 
food,  flax-baskets  follow,  completely 
covering  the  heap,  and  the  mess  is  then 
buried  with  the  earth  from  the  hole.  No 
visible  steam  escapes  from  the  appara- 
tus, which  looks  like  a  large  mole-hill ; 
and  when  the  old  hags,  who  know  how 
to  time  the  cookery  with  great  accuracy, 
from  constant  practice,  open  the  cata- 
comb, every  thin?  is  sure  to  be  thorouff hi  j 
and  equally  cooked." — Wakqfielde  New 
Zealand^  voL  i.  p.  80. 

Notwithstanding  the  intelligence  of 
these  islanders,  and  their  allc^ged  iia« 
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provementy  their  general  habits  are 
Tery  little  above  the  lowest  sta^  of 
barbarism.  In  the  art  of  building 
thej  are  still  below  the  other  Polyne- 
sians. They  live  in  villages,  called 
by  them  paSf  which  are  usually  placed 
on  high  promontories  or  insulated  hills, 
and  rudely  fortified  with  a  palisade  of 
stakes  about  ten  feet  high.  Within 
the  main  enclosure  are  others,  con- 
taining five  or  six  huts,  close  together. 
Pomare's  ''pa"  contains  about  three 
hundred  huts.  Each'  house  has  two 
huts-^one,  the  toare  puni,  or  "  house 
of  rest ;"  the  other  the  ware  umu,  or 
<«  oven  house  ;"  some  are  larger  than 
others,  but  the  construction  of  all  is 
similar.  Four  corner  posts  are  driven 
into  the  ground,  being  left  from  two 
to  ^Y^  feet  above  the  surface ;  in  the 
centre  two  or  three  strong  posts  are 
fixed  to  sustain  the  roof — on  these  are 
lashed  a  horizontal  beam,  with  rafter 
and  small  posts,  on  which  the  roof  is 
worked  and  thatched  with  the  rush 
(typhffi  latifolia)  or  with  fern.  Mats 
are  hung  at  the  door- ways,  though 
some  have  doors  of  pine.  The  en- 
trances are  so  low  as  to  compel  one  to 
stoop  or  creep  in.  I'hey  are  all  built 
on  the  principle  of  keeping  in  the  ani- 
mal heat,  and  from  their  filth  and 
want  of  ventilation  are  intolerable  to 
Europeans.  The  natives  themselves, 
crowded  in  such  confined  holes,  feel 
the  heat  so  much  that  they  sleep  naked, 
both  sexes  huddled  all  together  1  They 
are  as  devoid  of  all  cleanliness  in  their 
persons  as  in  their  houses.  They  sel- 
dom bathe,  but  anoint  their  skins  with 
fish  oil,  and  make  use  of  their  very 
partial  clothing  for  ornament  only,  not 
thinking  of  it  as  a  covering.  A  native 
is  often  seen  in  a  sailor's  jacket,  without 
any  other  covering  whatever.  Their 
own  costume — the  mat — which  is  often 
most  beautifully  wrought,  is  beginning 
to  disappear,  and  to  be  less  advanta- 
geously replaced  by  blankets  and  strips 
of  calico.  Their  furniture  consists  of 
a  few  mats  and  baskets,  an  old  chest. 


and  an  iron  pot — the  two  latter  being 
their  only  European  acquirements, 
except  the  one  treasure  of  a  double- 
barrelled  g^n,  which,  it  is  worthy  of  • 
remark,  is  usually  of  the  best  maJcer. 
We  have  taken  this  account  of  the 
homes  of  the  New  Zealanders  mainly 
from  the  narratives  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  reptilsive 
as  it  is,  we  give  it  thus  fully,  in  the 
hope  of  exciting  a  sympathy  which 
mav,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to 
right  steps  being  taken  for  their  im- 
provement. There  is  little  hope  of 
their  being  excited  to  industry — raised 
from  contented  indigence — and  in  any 
degree  elevated  in  character,  so  long 
as  they  retain  the  habits  we  have  just 
described.  We  read  in  Mr.  Wake- 
field's work,  with  any  thing  but  satis- 
faction, of  the  New  Zealand  Company 
purchasing  from  these  poor  savages, 
whole  districts  for  blankets  and  mus- 
kets. It  might  be  expected  that  a 
great  public  company,  or  the  govern* 
ment,  in  acquiring  the  lands  of  this 
people,  would  do  them  some  practical 
good,  on  a  large  scale — build  them 
suitable  houses — give  them  the  benefits 
of  roads,  drainage,  sewerage,  venti- 
lation— of  schools*  and  hospitals — 
instruct  them  in  tillage — and  teach 
them  extensively  the  more  necessary 
arts  of  life.  Such  efforts  would  be 
ancillary  to  those  of  the  missionaries-, 
as  yet  their  only  friends— and  would 
enable  them  to  look  back  on  the  period 
of  European  colonization,  not  as  the 
age  of  land-sharking,  but  as  the  great 
era  of  their  own  advancement. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  still  can- 
nibals. The  practice  has,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries,  greatly 
decreased,  but  is  very  far  from  being 
as  yet  extirpated.  While  the  Ameri- 
can exploring  expedition  was  there,  a 
chief  had  a  bov  of  fourteen  killed  as  a 
medicine  for  his  son,  who  was  sick, 
and  the  horrid  prescription  not  effect- 
ing a  cure,  a  girl  of  the  same  age  was 
about  to  experience  a  similar  fate; 


*  Mr.  Brown  mentions  that  a  native  chief,  a  Wesleyan,  made  application  to 
Bishop  Selwyn  for  a  school  for  his  tribe,  offering  land  for  the  purpose,  and  volun- 
teering to  become  one  of  the  scholars ;  and  that  the  same  individual  afterwards 
applied  to  Captain  Fitzroy  for  an  hospital.  Mr  Brown  is  of  opinion  that  instead 
of  instructing  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  they  should  be  taught  through 
English.  We  are  disposed  to  respect  his  judgment  on  many  points,  but  not  in  this. 
Experience  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice  of  missionaries,  is  against  him. 
All  learn  best  in  their  own  language,  and  the  New  Zealanders  find  a  peculiar  difii* 
Cttlty  in  speaking  ours. 
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but,  as  Captain  Wilkes  tells  us,  *«  the 
timely  interference  of  the  missionaries 
prevented  it."  Mr.  Browne  speaks  of 
an  ogre,  a  chief  of  influence,  named 
Tarrea,  who  lives  near  Hokianga,  who 
has  devoured  hundreds  of  human 
tongues — the  favourite  morsels.  Chil« 
dren,  it  is  said,  were  his  favourite  food. 
The  head  of  this  monster  is,  we  are 
told,  a  phrenological  study,  alimentive- 
ness'being  particularly  prominent.  This 
custom  was  first  mentioned  by  Cook  : 
but  although  his  statement  has  been 
repeatedly  corroborated,  its  accuracy 
is  often  questioned,  and  even  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach  appears  to  think  these  natives 
only  eat  their  enemies,  and  then  with 
ceremonies  and  restrictions.  A  persua- 
sion that  the  strength  and  courage  of  an 
enemy  are  transferred  to  the  person  who 
eats  him,  and  a  desire  to  indulge  their 
strong  feelings  of  revenge,  are,  in  all 
probability,  the  causes  of  the  origin  of 
this  frightful  usuage  ;  but  having  once 
acquired  this  unnatural  taste,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  gratified  it  under 
other  circumstances — from  a  liking  for 
the  foul  repast,  as  well  as  from  super- 
stitious fancies,  as  we  have  instanced 
above.  Captain  Cook,  in  his  second 
voyage,  speaks  of  **  their  great  liking 
for  the  food."  Cruise  and  Rutherford, 
in  their  respective  narratives,  testify 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  a  chief  told 
Mr.  Earle,  that  "  he  had  been  born 
and  reared  in  an  inland  district ;  fish 
they  never  saw,  and  the  only  flesh  he 
then  partook  of  was  human."  It  is 
well  known  that  cannibalism  prevails, 
and  has  prevailed  among  nations  far 
more  civilized  than  New  Zealand. 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  the  indi- 
ffenons  inhabitants  of  South  America, 
describes  it  as  practised  bv  the  Azte- 
ques  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  memoirs 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  there  is  a 
very  precise  account  of  it  g^ven  as 
practised — and  with  new  horrors— 
among  the  Battas,  a  populous  nation 
of  Sumatra,  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Criminals  are 
bv  their  laws  eaten,  and  these  laws 
allow  of  their  being  mangled  and  eaten 
while  alive. 

Among  the  many  debated  points  on 
the  subject  of  New  Zealand,  one  is  the 
effect  of  missions.  Taking  only  the 
testimony  of  those  who  are  opposed  to, 
or  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to  them, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  assert  that  they 
have  produced  the  most  important  and 


beneficial  results.  Both  Mr.  Wake* 
field  and  Dr.  Dieffenbaoh  write  with 
very  decided  prejudices  against  the 
missionaries ;  yet  the  reader  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  inferring  from  their 
works,  the  character  of  the  doings  of 
these  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
missionary  districts,  the  natives  aroy 
as  compared  to  the  others,  much 
improved — that  crime  and  ferocities 
are  less  frequent — cannibalism  almost 
unknown — that  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple are  more  enlightened — that  thej 
are  very  commonly  acquainted  with 
the  Grospel — and  that  amongst  a  laree 
portion  of  them  the  Sablmth  is  ob- 
served with  such  a  rigid  striotnessy 
that  they  will  not  dress  meat  on  that 
day.  It  is  also  clear  fVom  these  works» 
that  the  missionaries  have  extended 
influence,  and  are  greatly  respected. 
The  French  narratives -.  not  more 
friendly  to  the  missionaries — are  much 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  Captain  Wilkes^ 
in  his  account  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  who  is  no  en- 
thusiast on  this  topic  says,  <<  I  am  per- 
suaded that  theyhave  done,  and  are  still 
endeavouring  to  do  much  good ;"  and 
adds,  *'  that  they  begin  by  teaching  the 
useful  arts,  and  setting  an  example  of 
of  industry — that  the  natives  have 
very  generally  morning  and  evening 
prayers,  although,"  he  says,  **  their 
characters  show  any  thing  but  a  reform 
in  their  lives.  Numbers,"  he,  how- 
ever, continues,  <'  are  said  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language,  having  been 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  they  have 
been  aflerwards  known  to  take  a  pride 
in  instructing  others,  and  to  dbplay  a 
great  eagerness  in  the  acquisition  of 
further  knowledffe."  Captain  Wilkes 
also  states  that  uie  Church  mission  at 
Pahia  has  a  printing-press — ^that  they 
have  printed  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
were  then  (1840)  printing  a  New 
Zealand  grammar.  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission.  Mr.  Wakefield  complains 
of  some  of  the  missionaries  having 
become  great  purchasers  of  lands. 
When  land  is  so  easily  acquired,  so 
easily  made  productive,  and  so  likely 
to  rise  in  value,  a  missionary  with  an 
increasing  family,  is  very  likely  to  be 
tempted  to  purchase  it.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  thing  reprehensible  in 
this  way,  in  those  holding  appoint- 
ments under  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.     We  believe  a  good  deal  of 
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hmd  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  held 
by  that  Society ;  but>  as  far  as  we  are 
informed^  it  is  held  for  missionary 
purposes,  and  has  been  made  very 
useful  to  the  natives,  in  affording  them 
model  farms.  The  Wesleyans  re- 
moved their  chief  missionary,  because 
he  purchased  land,  and  we  think  the 
other  Christian  associations  would  do 
well  to  adopt  their  rule,  prohibiting 
any  missionary  from  purchasing  land, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  the  mission. 
In  regard  to  their  influence  on  civiliza- 
tion— in  which  aspect  we  have  princi- 
pally viewed  them — there  can,  we 
thinks  be  no  doubt  that  the  mission- 
aries have  done  a  great  deal ;  they 
are,  too,  the  only  bodies  who  have 
commenced  the  process  on  right  prin- 
ciples. In  their  main  object — the 
conversion  of  the  natives — they  appear 
to  have  been  less  successful  than  in  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  although  the 
New  Zealanders  are  confessedly  more 
intelligent.  But  considering  the  double 
difficmties  they  had  to  contend  with, 
arising  from  the  ferocity  of  the  na- 
tives, and  ndsconduct  of  Europeans, 
in  a  sphere  so  remote,  and  where. there 
was  long  no  law,  we  believe  that  they 
have  done  as  much  as  their  supporters 
hoped  for. 

In  our  notice  of  New  Zealand  we 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  before  our 
readers  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  to  point 
to  its  prospects,  and  to  make  known 
the  present  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  avoided  unavailing 
disquisition  on  the  topics  lately  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  no 
lovers  of  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
and  rejoice  not  at  what  in  parlia- 
ment has  been  called  <'  its  cross  with 


the  government:**  but  though  any 
good  through  it  is,  to  use  a  sage's 
phrase,  "rather  to  be  hoped  for  than 
expected,"  we  endeavour  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  interests  of  these 
islands  are  at  length  understood,  and 
that  public  attention  having  been  di- 
rected towards  them,  they  will  not  be 
neglected. 

Mr.  Wakefield  is  avowedly  a  parti- 
zan.  His  volumes  are  too  eulogistic 
of  the  New  Zealand  Society — too  full 
of  its  politics,  and  too  condemnatorr 
of  the  missionaries,  whose  great  of- 
fence appears  to  be,  that  they  were 
hostile  to  it.  They  are,  however, 
written  with  much  liveliness,  and  con- 
tain a  vast  deal  of  information.  Dr. 
Dieffenbach  shares  the  same  preju- 
dices, though  they  are  neither  so  pro- 
minently nor  so  repeatedly  put  forward. 
His  work,  also,  is  very  pleasant  read- 
ing. The  chapters  on  New  Zealand 
form,  of  course,  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  large  and  beautifully  got 
un  work,  "The  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition.*'  We  have  con- 
sulted it  with  advantaee  in  connection 
with  our  present  subject,  and  may 
soon  have  occasion  to  notice  it  at 
greater  length.  Mr.  Brown  was  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
New  Zealand,  and  in  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  antipodes  may  not  be 
altogether  free  from  bias.  His  views, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  general  judi- 
cious, and  they  are  temperately  ex- 
pressed. His  work  comes  in  the  mo- 
dest garb  of  a  single  and  small  octavo, 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  it 
contains  at  least  as  much  information 
on  the  subject  of  New  Zealand  as  it 
is,  as  any  or  all  the  others  that  we 
have  looked  at. 
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Asf  in  the  tree,  it  it  the  name  vital 
eDergy  which  builds  up  the  sturdj 
trunk*  expands  in  the  waving  branch, 
plajs  in  the  airy  leaf,  idealizes  itself 
in  the  graceful  blossom,  and  unites 
beauty  with  utility  in  the  glowing 
fruit ;  so»  through  the  phases  of  man's 
social  development,  certain  relations 
exist,  which,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
limit  of  our  intelligence  prevents  us 
from  tracing  to  absolute  unity. 

As  one  consequence  of  this,  the 
condition  of  a  country  with  respect  to 
literature  and  art  is,  when  not  super- 
ficially considered,  a  subject  of  far 
wider  bearings  than  a  cursory  glance 
would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

We  hold  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  present  sBsthetical  con- 
dition of  England  is  retrograde — a 
progressive  deterioration.  It  may  be 
divined,  therefore,  that  the  question 
we  propose  to  examine  is  not  of  facts, 
but  of  causes ;  not,  what  is  our  pre- 
sent ssstheticid  condition? — but,  %Dhy 
is  that  condition  what  it  is  l^^whence 
our  increasing  poetic  destitution,  prose 
povertv,  and  artistic  decrepitude  ? 

In  the  individual,  a  change  of  taste, 
an  altered  direction  of  tnought  or 
habit,  is,  perhaps,  oftener  the  result  of 
sadden  and  contingent,  than  of  gradual 
and  necessary  causes.  A  powerful 
sympathy,  a  sharp  stroke  of  grief,  an 
accident  strongly  affecting  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  moral  sense,  may  com- 
pletelv  reverse  a  man's  points  of  view, 
and  throw  his  ideas  and  aims  into  a 
channel  directly  counter  to  that  which 
they  previously  occupied.  With  na- 
tions the  converse  holds  true :  in  mas- 
ses so  ponderous,  the  vu  meriia  of 
habit  and  constitution  is  too  great  to 
be  overcome  by  any  single  shock,  how* 
ever  powerful — nothing  but  a  gradual 
and  sustained  force  can  accomplish 
this ;  and  when  we  see  any  social 
change,  whether  affecting  the  very 
framework  of  society,  or  merely  alter- 


ing the  proportions  of  its  constitutent 
bases,  we  may  safely  assume  that  such 
a  force  has  been  somewher   applied. 

We  would  seek,  then,  to  determine 
what  force  has  operated  the  ssthetical 
change  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above. 

When  we  look  round  us,  two  facts 
must  offer  themselves  as  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  present 
English  itatui — the  unexampled  pro- 
gress of  industrv,  and  the  restiess 
enerffy  of  political  ideas.  These,  com- 
bined, have  given  a  peculiar  physiog- 
nomy to  the  whole  structure  of  society, 
both  physical  and  moral ;  and  in  these 
we  fancy  we  can  detect  the  solution  of 
our  problem. 

The  relation  between  the  political* 
and  the  imaginative  is  generallv  as- 
sumed to  be  what  logicians  call  '^a 
relation  of  opposition."  Politics  and 
poetry,  we  are  told,  coincide  solely  in 
an  alliterative  point  of  view — both  be- 
gin with  a  P — but  here  end  their  rap- 
parti  d'amUiej  and  a  marked  contra- 
diction, nay  a  deadly  hostility,  separates 
them  on  ii\  other  points.  This  doc- 
trine has  its  tinge  of  truth.  Politics 
and  poetry  are,  undoubtedly,  widely 
distinct,  both  in  origin  and  in  aim ; 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  one  from 
exercbing  a  certain  influence  on  the 
other,  for  it  is  a  psychological  law  that 
whatever  acts  upon  the  reasoning  fa- 
culties, reacts,  in  a  degree,  upon  tb« 
imaginative. 

The  dominant  characteristic  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  is  (he  who  runs  may 
read  it)  a  democratic  tendency;  and 
England,  notwithstanding  the  g^gra- 
phical  obstacles  she  presents  to  foreign 
influence,  has  gone  with  the  current. 
She  has,  so  to  speak,  abruptly  and  ir- 
revocably broken  with  the  past ;  her 
constitution,  wonderfully  flexible,  while 
retaining  the  letter,  has  completely  re- 
modelled the  spirit,  t^d  henceforth  her 
history  must  assume  a  new  face — must 


*  We  consider  the  political  influence  before  the  industrial  (although  historioally 
second^,  because,  as  the  former  was  the  more  superficial  in  its  effects,  we  shall  thoa 
be  enabled  to  enter  more  gradually  into  our  subject. 
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occupy  A  wider  stage,  and  admit  other 
actors. 

The  social  effect  of  this  revolution 
or  reform  has  shown  itself  most  notedly 
(as  may  readily  be  divined)  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  aristocracy;  and  it  is 
through  this  medium^  among  others, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  political  at- 
mosphere has  exercised  a  certain  in- 
ject influence  on  the  well-being  of 

^  imaginative  world. 

^n  aristocracy  is,  by  its  position,  the 
natural  protector  and  promoter  of  the 
fine  arts.  Endowed  with  wealth  an4 
leisure,  its  members,  generally,  are 
led  to  join  or  to  prefer  the  more  re- 
fined pleasures  of  the  intellect,  to 
those  which  wait  upon  luxury  or  sen- 
suality. In  addition  to  the  direct  en- 
couragement hence  g^ven  to  the  artist, 
an  aristocratic  constitution  is  favoura- 
ble, indirectlv,  to  the  development  of 
the  artistic  faculty  also.  An  aristo- 
cracy is  always  strongly  linked  with 
the  past ;  and  the  past,  from  its  dis- 
tance from  the  demi-jour  under  which 
it  presents  itself,  is  essentially  poetic. 
Two  of  our  greatest  modern  poets — 
Byron  and  Scott — were  intimately 
pervaded  with  this  aristocratic  senti- 
ment. The  latter  drew  his  most  fer- 
vent inspiration  from  the  middle-ages, 
whose  spirit  of  adventure,  chivahrous 
honour,  and  enthusiastic  love  give 
that  magic  colouring,  alternately  so 
brilliant  and  so  delicate,  so  bold  and 
so  soft,  to  his  enchanting  pictures. 
In  the  former,  we  may  trace  the  same 
medioeval  influence,  but  under  a  diffe- 
rent aspect,  and  not  in  the  choice,  but 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  Here 
it  is  no  longer  the  devotion  and  the 
chivalry,  but  it  is  the  fierce  pride — the 
ill-restrained  passions— the  conflict,  so 
eminently  dramatic  between  the  will 
ILnd  the  reason,  between  the  individual 
and  society ;  it  is  this,  blended  with 
the  more  modern  element  of  scepticism, 
and  contrasted  with  the  fitful  g^sh  of 
a  sensibility  the  most  exquisite — with 
bursts  of  noble  aspiration,  of  enthu- 


siasm the  most  lofty  and  the  most 
ideal —.which  startles,  terrifies,  en- 
trances us  in  the  Salvator  Rosa  deli- 
neations of  Byron. 

To  return — in  addition  to  the  above 
influences,  an  aristocracy,  from  mani- 
fest  causes,  gives  a  greater  stability 
and  a  greater  dignity  to  ideas  emi- 
nently attractive  for  the  imagination — 
to  religion,  for  instance,  and  to  autho- 
rity. Among  its  brilliant  ranks,  it 
offers  individuals  who,  surrounded 
with  honours  and  with  privileges  sepa- 
rating them  from  the  throng,  appear 
beings  of  a  higher  order.  Enveloped 
in  a  certain  dazzling  mystery,  they 
elicit  a  veneration  which  often  rises  to 
enthusiasm,  and,  reacting  upon  the 
imagination,  peoples  it  with  **  myriads 
of  spiritual  creatures.** 

These  poetic  impulses,  declining  with 
our  aristocracy,*  nave  naturally  g^ven 
place  to  tendencies  wholly  adverse. 
With  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  bour^ 
geois  influence,  not  only  has  the  standard 
of  taste  degenerated,  but  its  true  prin- 
ciples have  become  gradually  obscured. 
Among  the  commercial  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  useful  is  always  above  the 
beautiful,  the  material  enjoyments  of 
wealth  above  the  intellectual ;  and  the 
change  of  direction  hence  given  to 
taste  clearly  manifests  itself  in  the 
education  of  youth,  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  *'  commercial  academies,  and 
in  the  diminished  attention  paid  to 
classical  literature  even  in  several  of 
the  once  aristocratic  schools. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  share 
of  politics  in  generating  the  present 
neglect  for  the  products  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Let  us  now  consider  the  in- 
fluence exercised  in  the  same  direction 
by  the  progress  of  industry. 

A  long  peace  and  scientific  discove- 
ries of  incalculable  importance  have 
given,  during  the  present  century,  an 
activity  to  industry  and  commerce 
which  borders  on  the  fabulous.  As  a 
CQpsequence,  the  objects  of  luxury 
have  become  accessible  to  a  far-wider 


*  It  is  true,  that,  in  England,  the  aristocracy  still  retains  its  wealth  and  titles ; 
but  the  decline  of  its  .consideration  and  exdnsiveness,  undermining  the  esprit  de 
corps,  has  exposed  it  to  the  encroachments  of  the  bourgeois  influence,  and  so  far 
weakened  its  individuality  as  to  render  the  above  remarks  applicable  here,  although 
not  so  directly  as  to  France,  &c.  We  may  remark,  that  the  aristocratic  influence 
in  England  has  been  more  particularly  favourable  to  literature,  inasmuch  as,  ever 
tempered  by  the  national  spirit  of  liberty,  it  has  never,  by  its  excess,  imposed  upon 
our  men  of  eenius  the  enervating  tnannerism  which  was  one  of  its  effeoia  on  the 
otbtr  side  ol  the  ^aimel. 
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circle^  and  the  demand  for  them  has 
increased  in  proportion.  With  this 
augmentation  of  material  wants  and 
the  means  to  satisfy  them,  the  material 
interests  of  society  have  necessarily 
risen  in  importance.  Constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  external 
senses^  man  is  ever  prone  to  g^ve  to 
their  interests  an  undue  preponde- 
rance, and  this  tendency,  when  inci- 
dental causes  concur  to  strengthen  it, 
seldom  fails  to  usurp  the  government 
of  his  whole  being.  Such  is  the  posi- 
tion of  society  at  the  present  day. 
The  grand  object  of  ambition  is  wealth. 
Each  struggles  to  grasp  more  than  his 
neighbour,  to  surpass  him  in  expense, 
to  vanquish  him  in  ostentation.  Po- 
verty is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  ;  those 
who  cannot  keep  up  a  certain  "  style  " 
lose  caste,  and  thus  a  degree  of  ex- 
ternal luxury  is  become  not  only  a  de- 
sire but  a  want — a  necessity  I 

What  is  the  result  of  this  ?  A  vo- 
luptuous egotism  has  pervaded  our 
whole  existence — has  become  the  do- 
minant characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  man's  nature  there  is  a  certain 
innate  logic,  which  links  together  his 
various  attributes,  giving  to  each  a 
secret  and  reciprocating  action  upon 
the  others,  and  uniting,  by  mysterious 
affinities,  qualities  apparently  the  most 
opposite  and  distinct — the  material  and 
the  spiritual,  the  physical  and  the 
moral.  Thus,  the  principle  of  inte- 
rest, which  began  by  assuming  the 
guidance  of  mere  worldly  relations, 
has  gradually  invaded  all  the  more  in- 
timate feelings,  nay,  has  penetrated 
into  the  very  adytum  of  the  soul. 
Friendship  is  no  longer  the  cement  of 
society ;  but  considerations  of  gain, 
the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  prestige  of 
fashion,  such  are  the  motives  which 
engender,  at  least  the  appearance  of 
the  earnest  welcome,  the  lively  sympa- 
thy, the  affectionate  familiarity,  which 
are  the  sweetest  privileges  of  a  frien^ 
LovCt  that  precious  and  delicate  flower, 
planted  by  Christianity  and  nurtured 
by  civilization,  has  given  place  to  sor- 
did interests  and  cold  calculations ; 
home  is  not,  as  of  yore,  the  centre  in 
which  the  fervid  rays  of  desire,  and 
the  gentle  beams  of  affection,  meet  and 
mingle.  But  home — the  family — is 
the  sanctuary  of  morals  ;  vitiate  the 
purity  of  the  one,  and  the  other  also 
decays,  as  the  sacred  fire  paled  before 


a  corrupt  priesthood.  In  Engl;«id,  at 
the  present  day,  the  systematized  ego- 
tism of  Bentham — that  man  of  so  vast 
an  intellect  and  so  narrow  a  soul — per- 
vades our  ethical  character,  penetrat- 
ing even  into  the  legislature,  wbero 
(in  spite  of  the  wise  combinationa 
which  tend  to  neutralize  the  preponde- 
rance of  individual  interests)  we  see 
questions  of  revenue,  speculations  of 
profit  and  loss,  weighed  against  the 
highest  duties  of  morality — nay,  against 
the  simplest  aphorisms  of  natural  law. 
The  influence  of  this  state  of  thingps 
upon  the  intellectual  welfare  of  society 
is  easily  traced  ;  for  the  tendencies  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  insepa- 
rably connected  with  those  of  the 
moral.  Where  these  latter  are  im- 
bued with  pure  prmciples — where  a 
refined  honour,  nobleness  of  aim,  sta- 
bility of  purpose,  and,  above  all, 
sacrifice  of  self — are  inculcated  as  the 
regulators  of  conduct,  there  will  the 
intellect  also  seek  its  nourishment 
in  lofty  ideas — in  those  ideas  most 
free  from  selfishness,  the  ideas  of 
beauty,  of  virtue,  and  of  truth.  But 
where  the  moral  faculties  are  abased 
— where  their  law  is  concentration — 
where  egotism  usurps  the  throne  of 
duty — there,  in  the  same  proportion, 
is  the  intellect  limited,  and  mate- 
rialized— in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  deities  of  its  worship  soul-less  and 
misshapen.  Thus,  where  morality 
assumes  the  form  of  endaimonism,  ex- 
pect to  find  the  beautiful  stifled  be- 
neath the  voluptuous,  the  agreeable, 
and  the  useful — expect  to  find  virtue 
a  matter  of  mere  calculated  honesty, 
an  affair  of  external  convenance,  of 
decent  comportment — ^in  one  word, 
of  respectability — expect  to  find  truth 
divested  of  its  attribute  of  universality, 
stripped  of  its  innate  dignity,  and  so 
fallen,  so  utterly  contemned,  as  to  be 
solemnly  sacrificed  to  mere  principles 
of  party — the  servant  of  circum- 
stances— the  slave  of  interest ! 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
intellectual  state  of  England ;  and 
such  is  necessarily  the  spirit  of  its 
actual  literature,  for  the  literature  of 
a  country  is  simply ,  the  expression  of 
its  intellectual  state.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  day  are  all  marked  with 
/  realism — the  deeper  and  more  power- 
ful mental  energies  are  all  devoted  to 
physical  studies,  to  what  is  characte- 
ristically distinguished  as  pontivt  phi- 
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losophj.  In  lighter  literature  (the 
best  mdex  to  the  bent  of  the  public 
mind)»  almost  the  sole  productions 
which  meet  with  success  are  those 
termed  "  fashionable  novels," — ex- 
aggerated pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  often  co- 
loured by  a  lively  fancy  and  a  spark- 
ling wit,  but  seldom  displaying  any 
deep  insight  into  the  hearty  any  rich- 
ness of  imagination^  any  loftiness  of 
thought.  Or  again,  looking  into  an- 
other direction,  and  catering  to  a  less 
refined  taste,  the  novelist  chooses  his 
ground  among  the  inferior  social 
grades,  depicts  presuming  vapity,  ridi- 
culous ignorance,  or  astute  vice.  But, 
with  all,  the  feelings  called  into  play 
spring  A'om  the  lower,  the  least  enno- 
bling order  of  our  faculties — mere 
curiosity,  astonishment,  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  or,  worse  still,  the  per- 
verted interest  won  for  passion  and 
for  crime  by  artfully  softening  the 
shadows,  and  strengthening  the  lights 
of  the  picture — by  destroying,  in  the 
reader,  the  just  unison  between  reason 
and  sympathy — between  the  activity 
of  the  brain  and  the  throbbings  of  the 
heart.  This  last  class  of  composition 
the  moralist  cannot  too  strongly  con- 
demn :  the  amusement  thereby  af- 
forded is  to  the  intellect  what  dram- 
drinking  is  to  the  sense — a  depraved 
and  demoralizing  excitement  which,  in 
both  cases  alike,  enfeebles  while  it 
stimulates,  and  while  it  animates  de- 
stroys. 

Of  the  literary  race,  the  novelist  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  to  external 
influences— almost  compelled,  indeed, 
by  his  position,  to  accept  them  as  his 
guides.  But  how,  then,  do  they  act 
upon  the  poet? 

At  iirst  sight,  the  poetic  genius 
seems  to  be  least  of  all  exposed  to  the 
action  of  incidental  causes  ;  it  gene- 
rally passes,  indeed,  for  a  species  of 
inspiration,  a  dintne  madness^  in  which 
art,  reason  herself,  evaporate  —  in 
which,  therefore,  the  tyranny  of  cir- 
cumstance must  be  utterly  powerless.* 
This  idea  would  seem  verified  by  the 
numerous  instances  on  record  of 
genius  having  soared  above  obstacles, 
both  material  and  moral,  which  must 


have  held  a  mind  of  ordinary  powers 
in  hopeless  bondage.  But,  although 
this  celestial  buoyancy  cannot  be  de- 
nied her,  genius  is  still  subject  to  an 
influence  which,  if  it  does  not  impose 
upon  her  a  positive  law  of  projectiles, 
affects,  strikingly,  the  freedom  of  her 
movements — the  very  development  of 
her  activity.  This  influence  proceeds 
from  a  want  of  sympathy.  Sympathy 
is  the  vital  element  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  poet  lives  and  breathes-^ 
the  element  which  is  necessary  to  the 
free  and  healthy  working  of  his  poetic 
nature,  and  from  which  he  replenishes 
the  vigour  and  the  warmth  he  has  ex- 
pended. Deny  him  this,  and  his  en- 
thusiasm, if  not  stifled  at  its  very 
birth,  gradually  sickens  and  faints, 
driven  back  upon  his  own  breast, 
there  to  smoulder  in  flameless  fires,  or 
to  fritter  itself  unworthily  away,  ever 
oppressed  with  a  vague  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, of  melancholy,  of  degrada- 
tion— a  gushing  fountain  checked  into 
stagnancy — an  eagle  burning  to  soar, 
but  finding  no  support  for  its  wings. 

And  what  sympathy  can  the  poet — 
the  worshipper  of  the  ideal,  whose 
joys  are  all  of  the  infelTect,  whose 
treasures  are  a  beauty  which  does  not 
exist,!  a  virtue  which  this  world  can- 
not approach — what  sympathy  can 
this  spiritualized  being  find  in  the 
red)sm,  the  materialism,  the  selfish- 
ness of  society  at  the  present  day? 
Manifestly  none  1  To  the  realist  the 
poet  is  an  idle  dreamer,  whom  he  half 
despises  for  his  indifference  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  half  hates  for 
the  mental  enjoyments  which  himself 
can  neither  enter  into  nor  compre- 
hend, and  which  he  characterizes  with 
a  sneer,  as  "the  visions  of  a  mystic.'* 
Visions!  Alas,  it  is  but  too  true! 
But  what,  then,  are  the  enjoyments  of 
the  worldling,  of  the  sensualist?  Fond 
man  I  the  pleasures  of  sense  are  not 
more  real  than  the  pleasures  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  voluptuary  and  the  poet  are 
alike  enamoured  of  a  dream  I  But 
the  dream  of  the  former  is  a  dream 
of  earth ;  and  when  he  wakes,  he 
wakes  to  disappointment  and  to  de- 
spair ;  while  the  latter,  though  the 
celestial  vision  fade  away,   feels  still 


Xs 


Plato*s  Ion. 

t  "  liny  a  de  beau"  says  St.  Augustin,  "  que  ee  qui  n'ett  pas.** 
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around  him  the  divinity  which  sent, 
still  sees  above  him  the  heaven  from 
which  it  came. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  the  pre- 
sent,  can  we  wonder  that  poetry  has 
degenerated — that  the  poet  is  degraded 
not  only  from  his  social,  but  from  his 
artistic  position — that  he  is,  practically 
speaking,  placed  beneath  the  painter 
and  the  musician,  who,  appealing  more 
to  the  senses  than  to  the  soul,  minister 
directly  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  os- 
tentation and  voluptuousness  ? 

Speaking  of  the  painter  and  the 
musician  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  effect  of  the  influences  above 
particularized  upon  art.  This  effect, 
although  less  clearly  marked,  is  not  less 
positive.  It  is  less  clearly  marked, 
because  we  have  never,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  imaginative  development,  at- 
tiuned  to  any  thing  like  superior  ex- 
cellence, and  the  fall  has  therefore 
been  from  a  much  lower  height.  Why 
England,  ffreat  as  has  been  her  poetic 
fertility,  has  borne  away  so  few 
honours  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music,  is  a  question  too  complicated 
to  be  fully  entered  upon  here.  As 
the  object  of  sesthetical  labours  in 
general  is  one  and  the  same — the  ex- 
pression of  ideal  beauty — it  would 
seem  natural  that  the  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculties  should  take 
place  in  all  directions — that  excellence 
in  poetry  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
excellence  in  what  are  called  the 
**  sister  arts."  This  concurrence, 
however,  is  dependant  on  various  con- 
tingent causes,  affecting  more  particu- 
larly the  material  expression — the  form 
in  which  the  artist's  inspiration  habits 
itself  for  the  senses. 

One  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
art  finds  the  origin  of  this  our  infe- 
riority in  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
and  in  the  "happy  phlegm"  of  our 
character.*  The  firstj  argument  is 
at  least  weakened  by  the  excellence 
of  the  German  and  Flemish  schools, 
which  labour  under  almost  equal  dis- 
advantages ;  the  second  is  directly  re- 
futed by  the  fact  of  our  acknowledged 
(former)  superiority  in  aasthetical  ate* 


rattire.  Still  we  are  so  little  inclined 
to  deny  the  influence  of  climate  on 
the  development  of  the  imagination, 
that  we  would  attribute  to  it,  in  great 
measure,  the  supremacy  of  Italy  in 
the  arts  of  design.  Beneath  a  bright 
transparent  heaven,  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere whose  elastic  purity  quickens 
every  pulse,  and  exhilirates  every  sense, 
surrounded  by  a  nature  the  most  exqui- 
sitely fair,  the  most  magically  brilliant, 
man  is  ever  inclined  more  to  external 
than  to  internal  enjoyments  :  although 
vividly  alive  to  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
still  it  is  rather  to  the  form  than  to 
the  spirit,  to  the  voluptuous  than  to 
the  ideal,  that  his  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly directed.  Hence,  the  activity 
of  his  imagination  loves  to  express 
itself  in  the  material  garb  of  art — 
particularly,  perhaps,  in  painting, 
wherein  the  sense  o{ colour,  stimulated 
by  the  glowing  scenes  around  him, 
finds  its  satisfaction.  This  materialize 
ing  influence  of  climate  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  extends 
itself  even  over  the  poetry  of  Italy, 
which  presents  a  character  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  above  remarks : — 
graceful,  full  of  imagery,  sportive,  and 
voluptuous,  it  rarely  displays  either 
true  depth  of  feeling,  or  sublimity  of 
thought.!  In  the  north,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  nature  is  less  lavish  of 
her  beauties,  where  the  cold  heaven, 
the  chilly  atmosphere,  and  the  stern 
and  rugffed  scenery,  seem  to  repulse 
thoughtback  upon  itself,  the  imagina- 
tion, nourished  rather  with  ideas  than 
with  sensations,  naturally  prefers  the 
most  ideal  form  of  expression,  poetry, 
and  the  character  of  that  poetry  is 
essentially  contemplative,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  the  didactic,  t 

With  Winckelmann,  therefore,  we 
cannot  but  recognise  the  influence  of 
climate  on  British  art,  although  we 
do  not  accord  to  that  influence  the 
almost  exclusive  force  which  he  has 
given  it.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  our  inferiority  in  this 
point  may  be,  in  great  measure,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  slight  encourage- 
ment given    to    the    artist — by    the 


*  Winckelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kaust,  &c.,  vol.  I.  c.  1,  sec.  3. 

t  Dante,  a  great  exception,  proves  the  rule. 

X  It  is  remarkable  that  the  genius  most  diverging  from  this  tendency — the  moet 
Italian,  in  fact,  of  our  poets — is  supplied  by  Ireland,  the  portion  of  the  British 
empire  oertainly  the  most  southern  in  climate. 
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direct  obstacles^  indeed,  opposed  to 
any  high  development  of  his  powers. 
Our  isolation,  moreover,  from  conti- 
nental influences  must  share  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  :  it  was  this 
which  prevented  our  catching  the 
artistic  enthusiasm  which,  spreading 
itself  from  the  Italian  centre,  engen- 
dered such  worthy  fruit  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany. 

We  have  remarked  above  that,  at 
the  present  day,  the  painter  is  in 
greater  demand  than  the  poet,  ''as 
more  directly  ministering  to  ostenta- 
tion and  voluptuousness.*'  This  would 
seem  inconsistent  with  our  assertion 
of  the  little  encouragement  given  to 
art;  but  in  so  speaking  we  wish 
to  imply  effective,  worthy  encourage- 
ment— the  encouragement  of  homage 
paid  to  unfettered  genius,  and  of 
an  eager  search  after  its  produc- 
tions. Now,  it  is  a'  notorious  fact 
that  the  artist  in  England  is  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  decorator;  that  his 
pictures  are  only  bought  in  that  light, 
and  that  he  himself  is  actually  so 
classed  in  society.  This  kind  of  **  en- 
couragement" is  precisely  tantamount 
to  an  encouragement  to  degrade  art, 
and  its  successful  effects  may  be  con- 
vincingly proved  by  a  visit  to  any  of 
our  academical  exhibitions.  Here  then 
exactly  the  same  causes  which  we  have 
particularized  as  corrupting  literature, 
tend,  while  they  increase  the  market 
popularity  of  the  painter,  to  lower  in 
a  like  ratio  his  standard  of  excellence. 
We  believe  England,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  to  be  incapable  of  ever 
producing  a  galaxy  of  artists  such  as 
Italy  once  produced,  and  may  produce 
again;  but  we  are  convinced  that, 
were  her  sesthetical  feelings  again 
awakened,  and  a  worthy  encouragement 
given  at  the  same  time  to  art,  she 
might  at  least  entitle  herself  to  form 
*'a   school" — an    honour    to    which 


hitherto  she  has  not  had  the  shadow 
of  a  claim — and  might  even  produce 
some  solitary  stars  worthy  to  be 
entered  as  competitors  for  *'  the  laurel 
wreath  which  glory  weaves. '*t 

Coming  now  to  music — while  we 
lament  the  actual  state  of  that  noble 
art,  we  confess  that  we  are  even  less 
sanguine  of  its  future  than  we  have 
just  expressed  ourselves  to  be  with 
regard  to  painting.  There  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exist  any  thing  bear- 
ing the  title  of  "  English  musics- 
even  such  simple  ballad  melodies  as 
we  And  national  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, are  unheard  between  Solway 
Frith  and  Land's  End,  and  we  fear 
that  we  must  e'en  subscribe  to  the 
sweeping  assertion,  "that  England 
has  no  music  in  her  soul."  A  glance 
at  the  real  nature  of  music  may,  per- 
haps, help  us  to  an  explanation  of 
this. 

Music]:  may  be  defined  as  a  language 
in  which  modulation  plays  the  part  of 
articulation.  Its  object,  like  that  of 
articulated  language,  is  expression, 
necessarily  limited,  however,  to  a  cer- 
tain range — to  the  sentiments  and  the 
passions,  and  incapable  of  approaching 
the  domain  of  reason.  Nevertheless, 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  music 
penetrates  into  the  region  of  pure 
thought:  it  does  this  by  expressing 
the  relation  between  the  idea  and  the 
subjective  impression  produced  by  the 
idea.  It  pursues,  therefore,  a  course 
the  reverse  of  that  followed  by  articu- 
late language — rising  through  sensa- 
tion to  thought,  while  the  latter 
descends  from  thought  to  sensation. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  people,  deficient 
in  susceptibility,  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  beauty  of  the  highest 
order  of  music,  the  fact  being  that  the 
subjective  impression  to  which  such 
music  appeals,  is,  with  them,  feeble 
and  incomplete. 


*  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  Romanisni,  iiith  its  fondness  for  pomp  and  deco- 
ration, and  its  tendency  to  personify  the  divine— without  denying  it,  abstractedly, 
its  inBnite  attributes— -did  much  for  the  development  of  art,  which  the  purer  and 
severer  Protestantism  cannot  do. 

*|*  We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope  by  the  example  of  sculpture  (wherein  our 
poverty  is  even  greater  than  in  painting),  which  has  produced  at  least  two  names 
well  meriting  their  European  reputation — Flaxman  and  Gibson :  the  one  was  never 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  beautiful  designs ;  the  other  is  self-expa- 
triated, from  an  anticipation  of  similar  neglect ! 

t  The  first  music  was  doubtless  vocal,  its  elementary  form  being  probably  the 
interjection — a  mere  sound,  expressing  different  emotions  by  the  simple  modulation 
of  the  voice. 
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We  hare  said  that  the  object  of 
roosic  it  expression ;  but  as  its  tounds» 
bein^  unarticu]ated»  do  not  admit  of 
receiving  any  coDYentional  determina- 
tion, a  necessary  characteristic  of  that 
expression  is  vagueMSt :  the  passions  as 
well  as  the  ideas  it  depicts  ever  seem  ^ 
to  float  in  space — ever  suggest  to  the 
inagination  a  dreamy  sense  of  the 
fathomless— the  infinite.  It  is  in  this 
very  vagneness  that  music,  awaken- 
ing a  certain  movement  in  the  mind, 
while  it  leaves  the  thought  free  to 
follow  that  movement  without  re- 
fttraint,  possesses  its  highest  charm. 

The  above  remarks  rendec  it  easy 
to  determine  what  temperaments  will 
be  most  susceptible  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment— most  apt,  therefore,  for  musical 
excellence.  These  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  the  sensual  temperament^ 
exquisitely  alive  to  material  beautv, 
prone  to  voluptuous  reverie,  vivid  m 
imagination,  but  averse  to  intellectual 
effort ;  and  the  spiritual  temperament^ 
the  worshipper  of  the  ideal,  the  philo- 
sophic dreamer,  the  searcher  after  the 
inscrutable  and  the  infinite.  To  both 
these  the  dreamy  accents  of  music — 
its  sportive  joy^  its  lulling  tenderness, 
its  fathomless  passion,  its  harmonies 
so  deep,  so  solemn,  so  mysterious,  will 
ever  present  attractions  varying  with 
the  idiosyncracy  acted  upon ;  and  both 
are  faithfully  represented  by  two  dis- 
tinct schools — the  Italian  and  the 
German;  the  music  of  the  former 
being  almost  exclusively  characterized 
by  pleasing  melody,  grace,  brilliancy, 
and  sentiment,  while  that  of  the  latter 
distinguishes  itself  by  the  varied  gran- 
deur of  its  modulations — running  over 
the  whole  scale  of  human  thought  and 
passion,  it  rMses  us  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  anguish  and  despair  up  to 
the  roost  ecstatic  rapture,  the  most 
boundless  hope,  the  most  sublime 
adoration. 

In  thus  particularizing  the  tempera- 


ments most  alive  to  the  influence  of 
music»*  we  have,  by  implication,  ex« 
eluded  the  English.  From  causes,  to  ^ 
be  sought  for  in  past  history  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position,  our  noto- 
rious characteristic  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  action  and  to  realism.  Of 
all  nations,  we  are,  pernaps,  least 
prone  to  reverie — to  the  doloe  far 
niente  enjoyments  of  the  south  ;^ 
and  let  the  history  of  our  philosophy 
tell  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the 
speculative  tastes — from  the  transcen- 
dental spiritualism  of  the  north. 
Hence  the  musical  art  has  never  been 
naturalized  with  us,  and  its  deteriora- 
tion is,  therefore,  even  less  peroeptibla 
than  that  of  painting.  Still  there  i$ 
a  deterioration  preceding  from  the 
same  general  causes  which  we  have 
alluded  to  above — from  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  agreeable  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  beautiful. t 

We  hasten  now  to  assure  our  read- 
ers that,  if  the  above  remarks  are  per- 
vaded with  a  sentiment  of  regret,  they 
are  not  meant  to  convey  any  idea  of 
despondency.  It  has  become  customary 
of  late  to  treat  the  imagination  with  a 
certain  degree  of  patronizing  inso- 
lence— as  a  pretty,  trifling  source  of 
amusement,  to  be  rated  by  the  side  of 
those  fashionable  **  pets,"  who  are  ad- 
mitted into  good  society  solelv  on 
the  strength  of  being  clever  buffoons. 
Nay,  grave  and  sapient  men  will 
calmly  maintain  that  the  day  of  the 
imagination  is  past — that  the  develop- 
ment of  a*sthetical  genius  in  a  nation 
is  confined  to  the  period  of  its  youth. 
It  is  onlv  (they  assert)  before  the  rea- 
soning faculties  are  fully  elaborated, 
that  the  imagination  has  sufficient 
empire  over  the  national  mind  to  gene- 
rate in  it  the  fervor  required  to  form 
the  artist,  and  the  sympathy  needed  to 
ensure  him  attention.  But,  as  soon 
as  men  awake  to  the  perception  of 
their  own  strength — as  soon  as  the 


*  The  French  temperament  would  seem  scarcely  better  adapted  for  musical 
enjoyment  than  the  English ;  and,  until  very  lately,  France  was  as  poor  as  ourselves 
in  eminent  composers.     May  not  her  recent  progress  in  the  art  be  attributed  to  the 

Erofonnd  modifications  wrought  in  her  character  by  the  political  events  of  the  last 
alf  century,  as  well  as  to  her  intimate  intellectnal  liaisons  with  Germany  ? 
t  The  artificial  popularity  which  fashion  has  given  to  Italian  music  here,  miffht 
be  expected  to  exercise  some  ameliorating  influence  on  our  native  musicians :  but 
its  only  effect  has  been  to  generate  a  sort  of  mongrel  imitation,  utterlv  beneath  cri- 
ticism. In  fact,  imitation  never  did,  and  never  can  favour  talent.  The  true  value 
of  noble  models  is  not  as  objects  for  genius  to  imitate,  but  as  stimulants  and  cbas- 
tenors  of  it«  inspirations. 
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craving  for  knowledge  bas  overcome 
the  timidity  of  inexperience — then 
the  twilight  of  mystery,  essential  to 
the  wrapt  vision  of  the  bard,  melts 
speedily  away,  and  the  indistinct  phan- 
toms, the  vague  shapes  which,  floating 
dreamily  around,  stimulated  all  the 
activity  of  the  imagination,  and  fitly 
prepared  the  mind  for  poetry,  which 
but  reflected  and  idealized  the  same 
images,  gradually  settle  down  into  the 
distinct  and  dwarfed  proportions  of 
reality,  and  become,  from  mysterious 
objects  of  awe,  the  vulgarised  subjects 
of  the  will.  A  host  of  illustrations 
is  brought  forward  to  prove  that  we 
are  still  compelled  to  acknowledge  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  sesthetical  crea- 
tions at  least  equal  to  our  own,  and 
the  conclusion  is  boldly  arrived  at, 
that  **  the  poetic  fervour  is  inconsistent 
with  a  highly  developed  civilization.*' 

This  error  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  theutilitarianism  of  the  day — 
of  the  tendency  to  identify  the  idea  of 
civilization  with  that  of  material  well- 
being.  Its  refutation,  unless  against 
prejudice,  is  easy.  The  true  end  of 
civilization  is  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind— in  other  words,  the  satisfaction 
in  their  legitimate  degree,  of  all  the 
wants  of  humanity,  as  well  the  physi- 
cal as  the  intellectual.  B^  ramts  we 
understand  those  tendencies  of  our 
being,  whether  generated  by  our  phy- 
siological or  our  psychological  consti- 
tution, which  are  common  to  man  as  a 
spc  aes.  The  Question,  therefore,  re- 
duces itself  to  this — does  our  psycho- 
logical constitution  include  a  faculty 
called  the  imagination  ;  or  is  the  idea 
of  beauty  a  mere  metaphysical  inven- 
tion, and  the  exquisite  pleasure  thereby 
elicited  nothing  but  "an  acquired 
taste  ?"  From  none — unless  it  be  the 
follower  of  a  system — can  we  expect 
any  contradiction  here.  The  imagi- 
nation is,  undoubtedly,  a  constituent 
element  of  the  mind ;  and,  being  so, 
will  ever  seek  its  gratiftcation,  sa  the 
Creator  meant  it  should.  Why  else 
the  magnificence  of  nature — why  else 
did  the  same  hand  which  planted  what 
**  was  good  for  food,"  plant  also  what 
^'  was  pleasant  to  the  sight  ?*' 

The  argument  drawn  from  antiquity 
is  equally  feeble.     It  is,  indeed,  true. 


that  the  imagination  has  not  progressed 
in  power  since  the  almost  mythic  ago 
of  Homer :  but  let  us  ask  what  faculty 
of  the  mind  has  so  progressed  ?  Not 
one !  The  mind  of  a  man  of  matured 
intellect  was  precisely  the  same  in 
power,  as  far  back  as  history  can  carry 
us,  as  it  is  now :  the  sole  difference 
in  our  favour  consists  in  the  vast  in- 
crease of  materials  to  work  upon,  of 
facts  to  reason  upon,  of  experience  to 
rest  upon.  It  is  in  the  infinity  of 
these,  and  in  the  transmission  of  the 
mastered  portion  of  that  infinity  from 
one  generation  to  another  that  the 
secret  of  man's  infinite  progress  lies. 
If  the  poetical  genius  of  Homer  was 
equal  to  that  of  Milton,  the  philoso- 
phic  genius  of  Aristotle  was  certainly 
equal  to  that  of  Bacon.  If  iGschylus 
may  rank  with  Shakspeare,  Thucy- 
dides  may  at  least  be  placed  beside 
Hume :  if  Horace  does  not  yield  the 
palm  to  Pope,  neither  might  Archi- 
medes fear  to  cope  with  Newton.  But 
the  rational  faculties  are  looked  upon 
as  progressive,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  imi^native,  because  of  the  positive 
results  which  they  produce,  and  which 
naturally  multiply  with  the  multiplica* 
tion  of  their  materials.  It  is  this 
which  leads  us  into  the  error  of  attri- 
buting to  them  a  superior  dynamic  de- 
velopment, to  which  they  have  no  just 
claim.  In  the  sense  of  its  results  (i.e. 
science),  the  reason  is  infinitely  pro- 
gressive ;  but  so  also  is  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  same  sense  (t.6.,  art),  al- 
thouG^h  in  a  less  striking,  because  less 
positive  degree.  It  is  infinitely  pro- 
gressive, because  it  creates,  and  can 
create,  only  by  combining  (with  a  ma- 
gic indeed  peculiarly  its  own)  mate- 
rials which  experience  alone*  can  sup- 
ply, and,  therefore,  as  this  experience 
ever  progresses,  so  will  it  also  progress. 
Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
same  measure  of  genius  to  Homer, 
iEbchylus,  and  Shakspeare,  we  must 
still  allow  that  the  second  offers  a 
richer  variety  of  beauties  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  than  both.  And 
why? — simply  because  the  materials 
to  work  upon  multiply  with  multiply- 
ing centuries — because,  with  progress- 
ing experience,  new  social  relations 
take  place — new  aspects  of  life  pre- 


*  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  "  experience*'  is  here  used  in  its  widest 
acceptation. 
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sent  themselves— new  ideas  spring 
up.  The  age  of  Homer  could  not 
have  conceived  the  Prometheus,  as  the 
age  of  iEsch)-lus  could  not  have  given 
birth  to  Hamlet. 

The  assertion  that  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  weakens  the  poetic 
sentiment,  in  dispelling  the  twilight  of 
ignorance,  so  favourable  to  the  imagi- 
nation, is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  at- 
tending to.  But  if  this  were  really 
the  case,  we  are  inclined  to  think  there 
is  yet  enough  darkness  around  us  to 
nurture  generations  of  bards.  Shall 
we  repeat  here  the  aphorism  so  often 
reiterated  by  those  best  privileged  to 
make  it,  that  the  profoundest  know- 
ledge stops  at  the  certainty  of  our  in- 
finite ignorance  ?  And  is  it  not  truly 
80  ?  Can  we  walk  beneath  the  blue 
heaven,  without  feeling  that  above  us 
stretches  the  infinite  ?  Can  we  dissect 
a  leaf — can  we  pull  to  pieces  a  flower, 
without  finding  ourselves  arrested  in 
our  speculations  by  the  idea  of  God  ? 
Yes  I  In  every  step  we  take — in  every 
breath  we  draw,  there  is  a  mystery — a 
mystery  no  human  wisdom  can  ever 
fathom  1 

We  are  not,  then,  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  principle  of  poesy  is 
dead  in  this  world — least  of  all,  that  it 
is  dead  by  the  hand  of  civilization. 
*'  Murder  most  foul  and  most  unnatu- 
rall"  No! — surrounded  by  an  un- 
congenial atmosphere,  the  muse  lies 
perhaps  in  a  state  of  asphyxie ;  but 
the  moment  will  come  when  she  shall 
shake  oiF  her  lethargy,  and  rise  in  un- 
sullied freshness — in  immortal  beauty! 
That  moment  is,  in  the  development 
of  time,  inevitable. 

It  is  inevitable,  because  man  is  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  material  being, 
and  the  one  element  of  humanity  is 
as  indestructible  as  the  other.  It  is 
true  that  from  various  combinations 
of  circumstances,  the  will,  the  guiding 
principle,  may  be  so  far  monopolized 
bv  the  latter  of  these  constituent 
elements,  as  to  throw  the  other  into 
a  torpor  resembling  death.  But 
with  both  material  and  spiritual,  the 
imperious  law  of  existence  is  activity, 
.  — activity  without  pause,  without  rest. 
Thus,  silently    but    unwearied,    the 


neglected  element  ever  reacts  against 
the  forces   which  restrain    it,    ever 
secretly   wears  away,   like   a  hidden 
spring,  the  mass  which  keeps  it  down. 
Hence  a  constant  alternation  in  the 
phases    of    humanity;    the    prepon- 
derance of  one  principle,  its  gradual 
decay  before  the  undermining  action 
of  the  other,  the  victory  of  this  latter 
and,  in  turn,  its  despotism  and  its 
fall!     The  moment  when  these  two 
principles  meet  in  equal  strife  is  per- 
haps the  highest  poetic  moment  of 
humanity,  and  the  present  material 
phase  must  close  with  that  moment. 
Weary    of    his    selHsh    enjoyments, 
disgusted  with  himself  and  all  around 
him,  man  will  turn  at  last  to  seek  in 
his   spiritual    nature    the    happiness 
which  a  sensual  existence   has    not 
given,    cannot   give!       That    epoch 
of  reaction,  when  the  agitated  soul 
shall  become  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  the  principle  of  earth  and 
the  principle  of  heaven — that  epoch 
essentially  dramatic,  will  produce  its 
Shakspeare,  its  Goethe,  its  Byron,  as 
the  subsequent  epoch,  when  the  better 
principle  shall  be  the  conqueror,  but 
not  yet  the  tyrant,*  when,  inspired 
with  sublime  ideas,  the  intellect  shall 
find  its  true  level,  and  expatiate,  in 
tranquil  dignity,   through  the  fields 
of  the  imagination,  will  produce  its 
Dante,  its  Milton,  its  Schiller.    Theut 
the  very  sensualism,   which   at    this 
moment  stifles  art,  shall  afford  itself 
as  a  material  for  art,  the  very  pro- 
gress   of   the    industrial    forces    of 
society,    drawing    together    divided 
people  and  their  varied  ideas,  opening 
to  us  the  portals  of  the  east  with  its 
long  hidden  treasures  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  shall  become,  hereaAer, 
the  most  precious  instrument  of  the 
divinity  it  now  contemns  and  denies ; 
and  once  again,  as  in  classic  days» 
industry  and  eloquence  shall  have  the 
same  tutelary  God. 

And  let  us  ask  the  question,  is  not 
this  moment  of  reaction  already 
approaching  ?  is  not  the  heaviness,  the 
inquietude  which  precedes  the  salu- 
tary thunder-storm  already  percep* 
tible  ?  Look  around  and  judge ! 
The  most  prominent  social  charac- 


*  The  expression  is  perhaps  too  strong^.  With  nations  indeed  tyraatny  is  only 
to  be  dreaded  from  the  side  of  the  material,  although  with  individuab  the  danger 
may  bo  reciprocal. 
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teristic  of  the  day  is  a  profotmd  sen- 
timent of  lassitude — a  spirit  not  so 
much  of  doubt  as  of  apathy.  With 
pompous  glitter  and  stately  mirth 
the  gorgeous  fabric  of  society  floats 
down  the  stream  of  time.  But  ap- 
proach the  brilliant  forms  which 
agitate  its  structure  with  ringing 
step  and  joyous  sounds,  and  you 
start  and  shudder  before  pallid  phan- 
toms whose  movements  are  all  me- 
chanical whose  voices  are  without 
measure  and  without  accent^  as  the 
voice  of  a  sleeper.  And  this  is  what 
might  be  expected.  Life,  the  life 
of  the  soul,  is  faith  and  love  I  Behold 
its  systole  and  its  diastole !  Without 
these  the  blood  indeed  circulates  and 
the  pulses  beat — but  the  heart  does 
not  throb — the  cheek  does  not  flush— 
the  eye  does  not  beam  1  This  is  the 
life  which  is  wanting  to  society  at 
the  present  day — the  life  which  has  \ 
withered  before  its  materialism  and  \ 
its  selfishness.  Devoured  by  a  rest- 
less thirst  for  change,  it  presents  the 
sinf^ular  anomaly  of  a  profound  in- 
difference to  every  element  of  change 
except  the  mere  novelty  itself;  no 
interest  can  rouse  any  stronger  feel- 
ing than  a  simple  vibration  of  the 
nerves.  In  this  feverish  languor 
(which  the  world  calls  ennvi)  the 
reflecting  man  detects  the  uneasiness 
attendant  on  the  efforts  of  a  neglected 
order  of  faculties  to  win  their  way 
to  light  and  air.  Such  is  the  inva- 
riable precursor  of  a  moral  reaction. 
The  principle  of  life  must  decay  in 
the  elder  dogma,  before  its  half- 
matured  successor  can  suffice  to  break 
the  bonds  which  habit  and  authority 
have  thrown  around  it,  and  this  period 
of  transition  is  ever  characterized 
by  lassitude  and  apathy. 

Let  us  not  then  despair  I  Though 
fog  and  cloud  obscure  the  face  of 
day,  above  them  the  sun  is  still  bright, 
heaven  is  still  serene  I  Even  thus, 
though  veiled  for  a  time  by  the  dense  \ 
exhalations  of  materialism,  the  higher  ' 
ideas  of  the  soul  exist  in  unsullied 
brightness.  Virtue  and  beauty  have 
not  abandoned  this  world  and  the 
muse  of  Poesy*  still  lives. 


Aye!  and  will  ever  live!  for,  do 
the  proclaimers  of  her  demise  know 
the  necessary  conditions  of  the  death 
of  poetry?  We  will  tell  them. 
First  of  all,  blot  from  the  heart  of 
man  the  affections  which  attach  his 
being  to  beines  other  than  himself^ 
which  call  forth  the  dream-like  world 
of  sympathy,  which  waken  the  fitful 
music  of  love,  the  pure  transports  of 
its  meeting,  the  passionate  anguish  of 
its  parting ;  which  find  beauty  in 
forgetfulness  of  self,  sublimity  in  self* 
sacrifice — blot  out  these,  for  these  are 
in  themselves  poetry !  Next,  take 
his  mind.  Tear  from  it  at  once  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  and  the  idea 
of  beauty  ;  let  him  find  in  the  plea- 
sures of  sense  the  highest  object  of 
his  desires  ;  let  him  rest  contented  ^ 
with  the  mediocrity  around  him,  con-  \ 
ceiving  no  greater  perfection  and  | 
therefore  aimmg  at  none;  let  music  ' 
be  to  him  a  mere  succession  of  sounds ; 
let  Raphael  rank  below  Teniers;  let 
the  statue  be  a  spoilt  block  of  marble; 
let  the  azure  heaven  suggest  no  higher 
thought — let 

••  The  primrose  by  the  rlver*i  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  be  to  htm. 
Be  thi«,  And  nothing  more  I'* 


Do  all  this,  but  think  not  yet  that 
you  have  checked  the  fountain  of  \ 
poesy.  No !  you  must  dive  still 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  humanity, 
you  must  lay  your  profane  hand  upon 
the  soul ;  for  there,  in  that  holy 
place,  exists  the  very  spring  and 
centre  of  the  poetic  feeling.  Quench 
there  the  idea  of  infinity — the  vague 
consciousness  of  immortality — quench 
the  restless  longing  for  perfection 
ever  wearying  of  the  pleasures  of 
this  material  life,  ever  turning  "  from 
all  that  it  has  brought  to  all  it  cannot 
bring" — do  this!  crush  the  hear^ 
mutilate  the  intellect,  obliterate  from 
the  soul  its  hope  of  heaven,  its  imago 
of  God,  and  then,  but  not  till  tkenp 
will  poetry  abandon  a  world  whicl^ 
from  a  creature  overflowing  with  life 
and  with  beauty,  has  become  beneath 
your  suicidal  hands,  a  corrupt  and 
misshapen  corse.  H.  W.  H. 


[We  may  perhaps,  in  some  future  number  resume  the  subject,  and  treat  of 
the  "iEsthetic  condition  of  Ireland." — Anthony  Poplar.] 

*  "Poetry'*  is  used  here  (and  elsewhere)  by  a  natural  synecdoche,  for  the 
aestheUcal  principle  generally. 
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The  demesne  of  DromanA  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  views.  The  mansion  is 
built  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over- 
banging  the  river,  and  is  an  ancient 
pile  in  good  repair.  Many  of  the 
scenes  in  Lady  Morgan*s  ''  Florence 
McCarthy**  are  laid  here»  and  her  to- 
pographical allusions  are  generally  very 
faithful.  The  house  possesses  some 
very  valuable  family  paintings,  which 
even  to  the  total  stranger  must  always 
possess  a  species  of  interest.  For  our 
own  part  we  only  crave,  when  we  visit 
an^  ancient  residence,  to  have  the  gos- 
siping housekeeper  all  our  own,  while 
we  are  moving  through  the  picture- 

Sillery.  We  delight  to  hear  her  tell 
e  mournful  tale  of  the  Lady  Blanche, 
whose  portrait,  perhaps,  she  will  show 
you,  having  some  faint  tags  of  crape 
yet  clinging  to  it — how  she  loved,  was 
wooed,  was  wedded;  and  how,  ere 
the  anniversary  of  that  bright  day  had 
quite  come  round  again,  sne  returned 
to  her  father*8  halls  a  widow,  and  deso- 
late; for  the  pride  of  her  eyes  was 
taken  from  her  by  a  stroke,  and  the 
world  was  to  her  a  waste  for  ever. 
And  she  will  tell  you  how  she  pined 
and  pmed,  lovelier  than  ever  in  her 
sorrow,  and  how  calm  and  gentle,  un- 
til those  raven  tresses  became  streaked 
wiUigrey ;  and  how  at  last  on  alovely  day 
in  spring,  when  the  small  birds  were 
clamouring  in  sonff  about  the  window 
pane  (ah  1  she  herself  was  a  very  littlegirl 
then,  and  still  she  remembers  it  as  well 
as  if  it  were  onlv  yesterday)  and  when 
the  flower  garden,  newly  drenched 
with  rain,  seemed  impregnated  with  a 
thousand  perfumes,  and  the  only  sound 
to  break  the  stillness  was  the  hoarse 
Yoice  of  the  river,  as  it  flowed  beneath, 
or  the  deep  murmur  of  the  bee ;  at 
that  time  they  waited  for  her  to  come 
out  to  her  usual  walk, ;  they  waited 
long,  and  were  surprised  at  the  con- 
tinued silence  in  Lady  Blanche's  apart- 
ments, and  on  entering  found  her  on 
her  knees,  dead  and  cold.  And  she  has 
worse  stories  than  that,  woeful  as  you 
may  think  it ;  yes  1  she  could  tell  you 
the  historv  of  the  old  lord,  whose  very 
name,  in  the  dark  winter  nights,  makes 


the  servants  in  their  hall  draw  up  their 
chairs  nearer  to  the  flre,  and  cast  wist- 
ful glances  behind  them.  Oh  1  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,  and 
there  he  is  himself  yonder,  with  his 
eyes  looking  straight  at  her — God  be- 
tween ^her  and  harm ! — they  say,  he 
was  once  guilty  of  some  terrible  crime, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  he  cannot 
rest.  He  haunts  the  house.  One 
night  she  saw  him  deliberately  step 
out  of  that  picture-frame — she  was 
passing  through  the  hall  at  a  very  late 
hour,  and  her  own  eyes  beheld  him — 
ay,  clad  in  that  very  same  dress,  those 
deep  cuffs,  that  roomy  waistcoat,  and 
the  wig  and  the  sword,  he  ascended 
the  grand  stidrcase,  and  vanished  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  tower.  He  did 
not  harm  her  at  all ;  and  next  day  she 
went  accompanied  by  her  little  daugh- 
ter to  the  hall,  fully  expecting  to  see 
the  picture-frame  empty  ;  but,  lo !  in 
the  sunliffht  every  thing  was  un- 
changed, the  old  man  was  there,  wear- 
ing his  dark  cold  piercing  look,  a 
same  as  of  old. 

If  one  would  moralise,  |where  a 
fltter  place  than  before  these  records 
of  familv  pride  and  of  family  nothing- 
ness ?  The  pattern  of  Beauty  and  Va^ 
lour  may  be  set  forth  in  them  with 
exactness  and  truth;  but  gazing  on 
them,  you  know  that  for  many  a  long 
year  the  human  hearts  which  beat  in 
those  bosoms  have  been  stilled.  You 
look  on  that  bold  countenance  over- 
shadowed by  its  plume<l  morion,  or  on 
another,  eleaming  up  haughtily  in  a 
coif  and  jewels  ;  and  trutn  whispers 
you  that  if  what  remains  of  either 
could  be  got  at  now,  and  placed  in 
conjunction  with  the  depicted  linea- 
ments, the  contrast  would  be  very 
Strang^  and  startling.  "  Now  get  you 
to  my  lady's  chamoer,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  thb 
favour  she  must  come."  And  turn 
with  us  for  a  moment,  an  you  will,  to 
the  two  portraits  placed  thwe  tide  by 
side^  a  Uttle  apart  from  the  others. 
One  is  a  child  of  ten  years,  her  flaxen 
ringlets  fall  in  luxuriant  curl  upon  her 
shoulders ;  her  eye  is  ]%bted  up  with 
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joj,  and  her  fair  mild  countenance,  so 
meek  and  loving,  is  radiant  with  inno- 
cence ;  as  to  ornaments  she  has  none, 
hejond  the  hroad  pink  riband  which 
binds  the  waist  of  her  white  frock. 
The  other  is  the  likeness  of  age — of 
age,  too,  where  sorrow  and  time  have 
gone  working  hand  in  hand.  The 
brow  is  crossed  with  many  a  deep  fur- 
row, the  cheek  is  worn  and  withered, 
the  eyes  have  lost  their  fire,  and  indi- 
cate habitual  pain  and  suffering.  Years 
have  sat  heavy  on  her,  and  trouble 
has  not  been  wanting  at  the  same  time. 
She  is  evidently  a  grandame,  probably 
of  the  young  child  near.  Not  so  I 
perceive  you  not  the  same  name  placed 
beneath  them — Constance  ?  They 
are  portraits  of  the  same  "faire  ladye ; 
and  the  ten  years,  six  times  told,  pro- 
duced the  change.  And  now  need  we 
clamour  against  the  might  of  Death, 
when  this  fond  Life,  in  its  slow  and 
daily  progress,  can  make  such  effectual 
alteration  ? 

We  were  younger  by  a  dozen  years 
or  more  when  we  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  summer*s  day  among  the 
paintings  at  Dromana.  We  have  not 
seen  them  since,  and  mayhap  shall  not 
again ;  and  we  remember  them  now 
only  confusedly,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  perhaps  was  kept  in  mind 
by  reason  of  its  own  wild  story.  The 
painting  was  of  large  dimensions,  and 
represented  a  middle-aged  man  dressed 
in  half-armour,  while  close  beside  him 
stood  an  attendant  youth,  clad  in  a 
mefiial's  doublet,  who  was  receiving 
bis  superior's  commands  with  a  sur- 
prised and  frightened  look.  The  pair 
represented  were  the  Brigadier  Vil- 
liers  and  his  page,  and  the  following 
is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  pic- 
ture. Yilliers  had  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  Elizabeth  by  uniting  his  forces 
with  those  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond ;  and  had,  furthermore,  so 
far  committed  himself  by  some  acts  of 
Tiolence  and  bloodshed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  to  be  fully  conscious  of  his 
treatment  should  he  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Ere  long,  the  cloud 
which  he  saw  gathering  in  the  horizon, 
grew  into  bigness  and  nearness ;  for 
the  English  army  in  Munster  were  or- 
dered to  detach  the  flower  of  their 
soldiery,  under  an  experienced  com- 
mander, and,  marching  them  directly 
•ffunst  the  brigadier's  fortress  on  the 
Kackwater,  to  dismantle  the  strong- 


hold, and  capture  the  insurgent  chief, 
either  dead  or  alive.  The  brigadier 
had  been  prepared  for  the  tidings,  and 
resolved  to  meet  the  coming  blow. 
Having  carefully  provisioned  his  cas- 
tle, he  garrisoned  it  with  the  most 
able-bodied  of  his  retainers,  and  joined 
with  them  two  hundred  Spanish  mer- 
cenaries, commanded  by  Don  Julio,  a 
captiun  who  had  fought  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  siege  commenced, 
and  the  royal  troops  evinced  no  less 
determination  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  castle,  than  the  garrison  within  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extrenuty.  Bat- 
teries were  run  up  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  some  heavy  ordnance 
having  been  transported  from  Youghal 
in  barges,  the  fire  on  both  sides  was 
hotly  maintained.  The  Englbh,  beinff 
now  reinforced,  crossed  the  river,  and 
attacked  the  devoted  fortress  on  the 
laud  side  also,  thus  placing  the  be> 
sieged  between  two  fires.  Their  shot 
was  now  incessant ;  and  the  brigadier 
plainlv  saw  that  however  well-directed 
were  his  own  guns,  his  men  could  not 
stand  to  them  ^under  the  play  of  the 
double  batteries.  A  vigorous  sortie 
was  made ;  and,  though  gallantly  en- 
countered by  the  English,  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  The  intrench- 
ments  around  the  castle  were  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  guns  rendered 
useless,  and  the  garrison  supplied 
themselves  both  with  food  and  ammu- 
nition at  the  enemy's  expense.  Their 
triumph,  however,  was  but  short-lived; 
the  lines  were  patiently  renewed,  and 
new  cannon  mounted  on  the  batteries ; 
and  from  the  signs  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  it  was  plain  that  fresh  troops 
had  arrived,  and  that  a  far  severer 
struggle  would  now  commence.  Agun 
the  batteries  were  opened,  and  guns 
of  heavier  metal  were  now  put  in  re- 
quisition. A  practicable  breach  was 
at  length  formed  close  to  the  postern, 
and  the  assault  forthwith  commenced. 
All  that  heroism  could  do,  was  done 
b^  Yilliers  and  Don  Julio,  who  fought 
side  by  side  ;  and  the  night  closed  up- 
on the  combatants  with  the  castle  un- 
taken.  The  breach  certainly  was  made 
in  its  walls,  but  no  enemy  had  passed 
it ;  while  the  piled-up  slain  in  front 
told  how  desperate  had  been  their 
efforts.  But  the  brigadier  knew  that 
his  hour  was  come — the  defence  had 
been  gallant,  yet  could  not  now  be 
protracted;   and  the  morrow  would 
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aftsuredly  aee  the  eoetny  in  possession 
of  his  stronghold.  Their  mockery  he 
could  not  hrooky  and  their  vengeance 
he  resolved  to  anticipate  ;  but  how,  or 
by  what  mode?  In  his  boyhood,  he 
had  probablv  been  a  reader  of  the 
classics  ;  and  the  precedent  of  Seneca 
suggested  to  him  an  easy  death  by 
opening  the  larger  veins  and  arteries. 
This  he  concluded  on  doing.  Still, 
life  was  sweet,  and  death  cold  and  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable  ;  even  that  very 
species  of  it  on  which  he  had  been  delib(^- 
rating,  might  be  a  far  different  thing 
firom  what  he  had  learned  of  it ;  and, 
for  every  reason,  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  that  some  one  should  "  show 
him  the  way.**  The  brigadier  lived  in 
a  strong  age,  when  there  was  little  of 
that  squeamishness  about  human  life 
and  its  value^  which  has  devolved  on 
us  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
must  have  been,  moreover,  by  nature 
something  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher ;  and  now  his  simple  desire  was 
to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  slow  process 
by  which  animated  flesh  and  blood  is 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  insensate  mat- 
ter— and  that,  in  the  required  way  his 
evil  destiny  pointed  out.  Summoning 
in  haste  his  little  page,  he  coolly  bade 
him  prepare  to  die  ;  he  even  conside- 
rately informed  him  of  the  way  by 
which  he  proposed  to  dispatch  him, 
adding,  that "  he  had  always  heard  it 
was  unattended  with  much  pain,  and 
if  the  case  were  so,  he  intended  follow- 
ing by-and-by.*'  And,  dear  listener, 
as  soon  as  the  given  time  had  elapsed, 
the  brigadier  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
He  watched,  with  something  like 
anxiety,  the  change  passing  over  the 
features  of  the  dying  youth — the  con- 
vulsive heaving  of  his  bosom— the 
agonized  throes  of  his  limbs — and 
then,  gprimly  remarking  "  Seneca  was 
a  fool  1"  he  flung  himself  on  his  sword, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  ceased  to  breathe. 
Affane,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  was  the  property  of  the 
Greatrakes  family ;  and  here  Mr. 
Valentine  Greatrakes,  of  healing  noto- 
riety, was  born  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1628.  The  cures  effected  by 
Greatrakes  were  attested  by  many  of 
his  distinguished  contemporaries  ;  and 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  indeed  so 
strong  as  to  defy  contradiction.  Cud- 
worth  and  Robert  Boyle  have  given 
them  the  sanction  of  their  high  names. 
The  simple  means  adopted^  were  *'  the 


hying  of  Greatrakes'  hands  on  the 
places  affected,  and  prayer  to  God,  for 
Jesus'  sake,  that  the  sick  might  be 
healed.**  We  shall  briefly  state  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  singular 
man's  cures.  Strictly  speaking,  they 
cannot  be  called  tentadoet  and  yet 
there  were  cases  in  which  he  failed  (as 
in  Lady  Conway  *s)  to  give  relief;  and 
he  candidly  avows  in  his  autobiogpraphy, 
that  ho  could  assign  no  reason  why 
some  were  healed  and  not  all.  His 
remedial  power  seems  to  have  been 
more  or  less  eflicacious  in  every  kind 
of  disease ;  but  some  were  cured  im- 
mediately, and  some  gradually  af^er 
the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  We  do 
not  profess  ourselves  capable  of  wholly 
clearing  up  a  matter,  in  which  Boyle 
himself  hesitated  to  offer  an  opinion. 
Mr.  Greatrakes  temperately,  but  flrnily 
maintained  that  his  power  of  healing 
was  a  supernatural  gift ;  and,  acknow- 
ledging it,  as  he  did,  to  have  wholly 
come  from  God,  his  exercise  of  it  was 
always  gratuitous.  This  vouches  for 
the  sincerity  of  the  man,  at  least ;  but 
there  seems  to  us  no  necessity  for  call- 
ing in  supernatural  agency.  The 
treatment  was  quite  amuogous  to  the 
magnetic  usages  of  our  own  day ;  its 
essence  lying  in  the  manipulation.  Of 
course,  the  wonderful  influence  of 
imagination,  and  the  strong  desure  of 
the  patient  to  be  healed,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  for  these  are,  we  believe, 
essential.  A  gentleman,  worthy  of 
all  credit,  who  is  descended  from  Va- 
lentine Greatrakes,  in  the  female  li*ie, 
has  assured  us  of  his  having  cured 
diseases  himself  by  the  same  means  as 
his  progenitor  employed;  and  his 
words  were  afterwards  corroborated 
beyond  any  gunsaying. 

Nearly  opposite  Dromana  is  Toario» 
the  seat  or  Sir  Richard  Musgrave» 
Bart.,  nephew,  we  believe,  to  the  his- 
torian 01  the  Irish  rebellions.  To 
the  persevering  exertions  of  this  gen- 
tleman, the  public  are  indebted  for 
the  partial  opening  of  the  Blackwater. 
A  steam-packet  of  small  size  and  mo- 
derate draught  of  water  was  procured 
from  England,  at  his  sole  expense,  and 
for  no  mercenary  motives,  but  from 
the  desire  to  benefit  the  district  where 
he  resides,  it  has  been  continued  on 
the  river,  ascending  as  far  as  it  is  navi- 
gable. We  are  no  politicians  ;  still  a 
patriotism  like  this^  not  ezhaustiog 
Itself  in  vapouring  word^  bat  dedar- 
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iDg  iti  reality  by  tangible  acts,  does 
seem  to  os   wortby  our  admiration* 
and  we  freely  bestow  it.     Tourin  for- 
merly belonged   to    the    Roches,    a 
branch  of  the  Fermoy  family  ;  it  was 
escheated  to  the  crown,  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1641,  and,  with  other  landf* 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  John  Nettle?, 
an  English  colonist,  whose  great  grand- 
son, in  1780,  disposed  of  the  property 
to  the  Mu^aves.     George  Koch,  of 
Tourin,  who  thus  lost  his  family  estates, 
in  consequence  of  participating  in  that 
fearful  revolt,  left  a  son  more  fortunate 
and  more  loyal  than  himself,  a  colonel  in 
the  army  sent  to  the  relief  of  Derry,  of 
whom  a  well  authenticated  piece  of 
almost  Roman  heroism  is  recorded. 
When  Kirke,  the  general  in  command, 
with  his  thirty  ships,  arrived  in  Lough 
Foyle,  he  found  a  strong  boom  or  bar- 
ricade drawn  across  the  lake,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  prevent  communication  with 
the  city.     With  an  irresolution   that 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  expedi- 
tion, he  made  no  attempt  to  pass  the 
obstacle,  and  was  about  sailing  away 
without  even  encouraging  the  besieged 
by  any  words  of  hope :  by  night,  how- 
ever Colonel  James  Roch  swam  across 
the  lough.     He  brought  letters  from 
the  English  commander,  bidding  the 
garrison  be  of  good  cheer,  and  main- 
tiun  themselves  as  long  as  possible ; 
Kirke  added,  that  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  reinforcements,  and  would, 
on  their  arrival,  assuredly  throw  in  pro- 
visions.   Roch  had  attached  bullets  to 
these  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  sinking 
them  in  the  event  of  hisown  capture ;  but 
he  returned,  though  severely  wounded, 
to  his  companions,  and  was,  during  the 
reminder  of  his  life,  honorably  styled 
by  them  "  The  Swimmer."    There  is  a 
family  story  that  he  received  the  more 
raluable  reward  of  the  Irish  ferries 
by  patent ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
his  descendants  took  any  steps  to  es- 
tablish their  claim.     His    grandson, 
nearly  a  hundred  years    after,    was 
invited  by  the  corporation  of  London- 
derry to  visit  their  city;   when,  in 
Sateful  commemoration  of  this  gal- 
it  feat,  he  was  presented  by  them 
with   his  freedom,  and  a  gold  box 
valued  forty  guineas.     The  Colonel's 
great-grandson,  George  Roch,  Esq., 
of  Woodbuie  Hill,  is  the  present  re- 

Sesentative  of  this  branch    of  the 
oiily. 
Cappoqidn,  where  we  now  arrive. 


is  a  small  but  very  andent  town.  The 
river  scenery  between  it  and  Lismore, 
a  distance  of  four  miles,  is  surpass- 
ingly beautiful,  and  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  the  Black- 
water  can  boast  of.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages are  ^eat,  and  improvements 
have  been  so  judiciously  effected,  as  to 
produce  a  rival  to  the  most  favoured 
districts  in  England.  Within  the  last 
dozen  years  a  monastic  institution  has 
grown  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  a 
character  as  yet,  we  believe,  unique  in 
Ireland.  We  shall  accept  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Guide-book,  given  by  one^^ 
who  evidently  wishes  well  to  the  bro- 
therhood ;  it  describes  very  fully  the 
establishment  of  the  community,  their 
lives,  their  labours,  and  painful  auste- 
rities : — 

"  Three  miles  from  Cappoquin  is 
Mount  Melleray,  the  abbey  of  the 
monks  of  La  Trappe.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  it  is  extremely  picturesque. 
Shortly  after  passing  the  town  it  enters 
on  a  mountain  district,  wild  and  rocky, 
presenting  steep  precipices ;  the  sides 
rugged,  and  a  narrow  gorge  between 
the  hills,  strewed  with  loose  rocks,  over 
which  a  brawling  torrent  forces  its  nar- 
row way.  Trees  now  nod  over  head ; 
and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
their  topmost  branches,  until  lost  in  the 
depth  of  the  dell,  through  the  side  of 
which  our  road  winds.  Piercing  through 
the  wooded  glen,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  bleak  country  beyond,  vast  tracts 
of  bog,  and  now  stretching  away  to  a 
horizon  of  lofty  mountains.  One  gpreen 
spot  seems  an  oasis  in  the  sterile  desert, 
and  this  is  varied  by  the  white  walls 
and  tall  spire  of  Melleray  Abbey. 

"The  members  of  this  community, 
driven  from  their  establishment  m 
France,  during  the  Revolution  in  1830, 
sought  shelter  and  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try, and  not  in  vain.  Sir  Richard 
Keane  granted  them  a  large  tract  of 
mountain  land,  comprising  above  five 
hundred  acres,  at  a  nominal  rent.  Sums 
of  money  were  given  them  by  benevo- 
lent individuals.  The  Duke  of /Devon- 
shire, ever  prominent  in  acts  Jpf  liber- 
ality and  munificence,  gave  onfhundred 
pounds.  All  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians assisted  the  religious  alms-seekers 
— ^for  such  they  literally  were  when 
they  reached  Cap{)o^uin — mustering  in 
money  but  one*  shilhn?  and  six  pence. 
They  applied  themselves  Id  labour; 
their  farm  was  an  unprofitable  moor, 
yielding  heath  and  stones  in  abundance. 
The  brethren  cleared  off  the  former, 
and  made  heaps  of  the  latter,  which 
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they  used  as  occasion  required,  in  build- 
ing houses,  fences,  &c.  They  com- 
menced tillage,  and  were  assisted  by 
the  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, who  supplied  them,  gratuitously, 
with  horses  and  cars,  deeming  it  a  duty 
to  aid  these  servants  of  God,  who,  when 
their  funds  permitted,  paid  hire  to  all 
their  assistants.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  the  aspect  of  the  place  was 
changed.  The  stony  waste  was  fer- 
tiliiM;  the  barren  district,  where  no 
foot,  save  the  sportsman's  in  pursuit  of 
game,  ever  trod  before,  was  divided 
mto  fields,  and  cut  up  by  spade  and 
plough-share.  The  grouse,  scared  by 
the  harrow,  flew  from  their  old  haunts, 
and  the  snipe  and  hare  found  their  pro- 
Tince  invaaed,  while  they  suffered  no 
danger  from  the  hand  that  disturbed. 
Beneath  the  unpromising  surface  of  bog 
and  furze  brake,  was  a  rich  subsoil  to 
work  upon :  when  lime  was  applied,  the 
garden  yielded  pease,  beans,  and  other 
Tegetables. 

**  The  Abbey  is  exteriorly  a  plain 
structure.  It  encloses  a  quadrangular 
area.  On  three  sides  are  ranges  of 
building,  162  feet  in  length,  30  feet 
broad,  and  32  feet  high.  The  spire 
reaches  an  elevation  of  140  feet.  The 
stones  used  in  the  entire  building  are 
those  picked  off  the  land ;  the  mason- 
work,  carpentry,  painting,  &c.,  are  the 
labour  of  the  brotherhood — a  noble 
monument  of  combined  labour  and  per- 
severance. There  are  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  reclaimed,  and 
the  rest  in  progress  of  improvement. 
They  have  a  large  dairy,  thirty  cows, 
and  have  very  fine  green  crops,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  They  grow  a  good  deal 
of  corn,  principally  wheat,  some  rye, 
and  make  their  own  bread  and  butter, 
which,  with  vegetables,  form  their  diet, 
as  no  animal  flesh  is  permitted  by  the 
rules  of  their  order.  The  monks  are 
in  number  about  one  hundred,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  all  English  and 
Irish.  Many  have  left  rank  and  for- 
tune to  devote  themselves  to  this  con- 
templative life.  Their  costume  consists 
of  a  white  cloth  robe ;  over  it  a  black 
cape,  the  long  ends  reaching  down  to 
the  feet,  and  a  hood  of  the  same  covers 
the  head.  Perpetual  silence  is  one  of 
the  most  rigorous  observances  ;  and 
while  visiting  the  yarious  portions  of 
the  establishment,  beholding  the  nume- 
rous monks  in  their  strange  attire  ac- 
tively employed  in  various  avocations, 
all  silently  pursuing  the  tenor  of  their 
way,  leagfes  a  curious  sensation  of 
novelty  on  the  mind.  Though  they 
lead  a  life  of  continued  mortification  and 
labour,  the  brethren  appear  happy  and 
Tery  healthy.  No  diitmctions  oi  rank 
or  station  are  taiowiu    AU  rise  at  two 


o'clock  every  morning,  summer  and 
winter,  and  occupy  themselves  fai  devo- 
tional exercises,  chiefly,  until  eleven, 
when  they  partake  of  their  first  meal. 
This  consists  of  brown  bread,  stirabout, 
and  potatoes  ;  their  drink  water :  an 
excellent  spring  affords  an  abundant 
supply,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes 
through  the  refectory.  They  have  a 
repetition  at  six  of  their  meagre  fare, 
and  confine  themselves  to  these  two 
meals  in  the  day.  The  dormitory  is  an 
immense  apartment,  over  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  wooden  boxes,  like 
stalls,  on  both  sides  :  in  each  is  a  small 
bed  and  crucifix,  leaving  barely  room 
for  the  inmate  to  dress  and  kneel  to  his 
devotions.  The  day  is  passed  in  prayer, 
and  labour  in  the  fields,  digging, 
ploughing,  building,  or  in  the  work- 
shops, making  carts,  gates,  &c.  Their 
taste  for  embellishment  seems  reserved 
for  the  chapel,  and  the  small  garden 
attached — the  future  cemetery  of  the 
house.  Some  of  the  original  monks 
already  tranquilly  sleep  on  the  moun- 
tain breast,  and  the  wild  flowers  bloom 
over  their  lowly  graves.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  is  splendid:  behind  the 
altar  is  a  magnificent  window  of  coloured 
glass.  An  organ  has  been  lately  added 
— the  gift,  I  understand,  of  a  gentleman 
who  passed  some  days  here  in  religious 
retirement.  The  choir  is  beautiful, 
richly  carved,  and  admirably  painted, 
the  whole  displaying  a  beauty  of  design 
and  finish  of  execution  worthy  the  most 
accomplished  architect." 

Returning  to  the  river,  we  pass  by 
scenery  realizing  to  us  every  floating 
dream  of  what  nature  must  have  been  in 
the  Arcady  of  old,  to  Lismore>  the  scene 
of  the  education  of  Al  fred.  King  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  in  aftertimes  ren- 
dered yet  more  illustrious,  as  the  birth- 
Elace  of  Boyle.  Lismore  was  one  of  the 
oly  cities  of  Ireknd  at  the  early  dawn 
of  Christianity  on  the  land ;  it  shared 
with  Armagh,  Cashel,  and  tbenow-for- 
gotten  Ardmore,in  the  triumphs  of  Uie 
cross  over  aboriginal  paganism.  A 
celebrated  university  was  founded 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifUi 
century,  and  its  schoob  acquired  eoo- 
siderable  literary  fame,  and  were  at- 
tended not  only  by  natives,  bat  l^ 
persons  from  distant  coantriet,  even 
from  Greece.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  enlarging  on  the  ancient  gloriee  of 
our  island,  where  the  lamp  of  science 
burned  so  brightly,  while  continental 
Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of  barbarian 
hordes  of  Goths  and  VaikUds.  The 
learaiDg  of  the  Hiberaiaai  or  Scot^ 
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if  ac]uu>wledged  dulj  bj  ancient  au- 
thorfl^  and  their  advancement  in  all 
the  refinements  of  ciWlized  life  was 
rendered  more  beautiful  by  their 
piety^  and  kindness  to  strangers.  A 
pleasing  testimony  is  found  in  the  re- 
markable poem,  written  by  Alfred,  on 
his  return  from  his  Irish  exile.  We 
quote  a  few  stanzas  from  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovan's  translation : — 

"  I  found  in  the  fair  Inisfail» 
In  Ireland  while  in  exile. 
Many  women,  no  silly  crowd. 
Many  laics,  many  clerics. 

"  I  found  in  each  province 
Of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland, 
Both  in  church  and  state, 
Much  of  food,  much  of  raiment. 

"  I  found  gold  and  silver, 

I  found  honey  and  wheat, 

I  found  affection  with  the  people  of  God, 

I  found  banquets  and  cities. 

"  I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid. 
Meekness,  wbdom,  circumspection, 
Fasting  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Noble,  prosperous  sages. 

**  I  found  in  each  great  church. 
Whether  internal,  on  shore,  or  island. 
Learning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  God, 
Holy  welcome  and  protection. 

"  I  found  the  la^  monks 
Of  alms  the  active  advocates. 
And  in  proper  order  with  them, 
The  Scriptures  vnthout  corruption. 

**  I  found  in  Munster,  without  prohibi- 
tion, 
Kings,  queens,  and  royal  bards. 
In  every  species  of  poetry  well  skilled — 
Happiness,  comfort,  pleasure. 

"  I  found  the  aged  of  strict  morals. 
The  historians  recording  truth — 
Each  good,  each  benefit  that  I  hare 

sung. 
In  Ireland  I  have  seen." 

But  the  invasions  of  the  Ostmen  came 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and 
in  the  struggle  for  national  ex'istence, 
Science  perished.  The  ruthless  vic- 
tors, meanwhile,  steadily  made  their 
advances,  until  thev  overspread  the 
land.  They  brought  with  them  a 
cloud  of  darkness,  mental  and  moral, 
that  slowly  absorbed  every  glimmer- 
ing of  knowledge  ;  and  when  the 
handful  of  English  knights  disem- 
barked at  the  creek  of  Bagenbun,  they 
found  a  feeble  resistance  from  the  na* 


tive  levies,  which  resembled  more  a 
tumultuous  rabble  than  an  effective 
disciplined  army.  What  has  passed 
since  then  is  familiar  to  the  reader  ; — 
yet  at  times  we  have  doubted — however 
the  confession  may  provoke  a  smile — 
whether  our  land  has  ever  recovered 
its  olden  estate.  True,  we  have  now 
printing-machines  and  railway  car- 
riages,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and 
scientific  associations;  but  let  our 
social  condition  be  compared  with 
that  described  in  the  foregoing  verses, 
by  the  English  king ;  and  what 
must  be  the  verdict  ?  Look  on 
that  picture,  and  on  the  present.  Call 
up  to  your  view  the  existing  state  of 
things — the  absolute  taste  for  blood 
which  is  seen  among  our  semi-barba- 
rised  peasantry  in  certain  districts  of 
the  island ;  the  guilty  screening  of  the 
criminal,  which  is  found  in  all ;  the 
wild  resistance  to  all  constituted  au- 
thority ;  the  deplorable  superstitions ; 
and  have  we  lost  or  eained  in  the 
revolution  of  ages  ?  Like  the  Roman, 
we  have  to  pause  for  the  reply. 

But  to  return.  At  Lismore,  Mat- 
thew Paris  tells  us,  Henry,  Kinf  of 
England,  who  had  watched  with  no  little 
jealousy  the  progress  of  Strongbow  and 
his  companions,  received  in  person  the 
allegiance  of  the  Irish  princes  and  pre- 
lates, and  here  promulgated  English 
law  for  the  first  time,  in  1 172.  Prince 
John  built  here,  in  1185,  a  splendid 
castle,  bein^  the  last  of  three  fortresses 
he  erected  m  Ireland  during  a  stay  of 
eight  months.  Four  years  after,  the 
Castle  of  Lismore  was  surprised  by 
the  Irish,  when  the  garrison  was  indis- 
criminately put  to  the  sword,  along 
with  Robert  de  Barry,  the  governor. 
It  was  ere  long  rebuilt ;  and  for  four 
centuries  was  made  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence. In  1589,  Miler  Magrath, 
Archbbhop  of  Cashel  and  Bishop  of 
Lismore,  granted  the  castle  and  manor 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  a  small  an- 
nual rent  Raleigh,  who  has  left 
traces  of  himself  wherever  he  so- 
journed, founded  a  free  school  here 
soon  after,  and  assigned  a  portion  of 
the  estate  for  its  support.  Lismore 
passed  from  him,  along  with  his  other 
possessions,  to  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork, 
whose  seventh  son,  Robert,  was  born 
in  the  castle  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1626.  During  the  civil  war  of  1641, 
the  defence  of  this  important  post  de- 
volved on  the  earFs  son.  Lord  Broghilt 
And  he  gallantly  here  maiotaiiMd  hia* 
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•elf  a^iDSt  five  thoufiand  Irish,  under 
Sir  Richard  Beling»  finally  compelling 
the  insurgents  to  raise  the  siege.  It 
at  last  was  taken  and  burned>  by  Lord 
Castlehaven  in  1645;  and  remained 
desolate  until  the  restoration  of  tran- 
ouillity.  Richard,  second  Earl  of 
Cork  and  Burlington,  re-edified  the 
whole,  and  made  it  his  residence.  He 
placed  over  the  archway  of  the  princi- 
pal gate  his  father's  well-known  motto» 
as  you  can  yet  trace  it— 

**  dot's  froHitenn  tte  ninr  in^eTttiiitict." 

In  1690,  James  II.,  "  that  fugitive 
Steward'*  (as  old  Fuller  would  have 
called  him,  had  he  lived  to  know  of 
bis  precipitancy)  halted  for  refresh- 
ments at  the  castle,  on  his  hasty  way 
for  embarkation  at  Waterford.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  very  nervous  thing  to 
fight  a  battle  which  decides  your  king- 
dom, and — lose  it ;  but  the  discrowned 
James  carried  his  apprehensions  with 
him  to  the  dinner-table,  and  did  not 
forget  them  even  after  the  decanters 
had  gone  their  rounds.  We  are  told 
that  when  he  rose  to  take  his  leave,  he 
proceeded  to  an  embayed  window^ 
which  overhangs  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  a  view  at  all  times 
lovely,  ana  now  rendered  yet  more 
beautiful  in  the  falling  shades  of  a 
summer  evening.  But  he  started  back 
in  alarm,  for  he  saw  that  he  stood  on 
the  dizzy  height  of  some  hundred  feet, 
with  a  rapid  river  boiling  and  foaming 
below ;  his  blood  congealed,  and  each 
particular  hur  did  stand  on  end.  What 
an  etching-subject  for  Hablot  Browne! 
We  have  paused  oiu'selves  at  Ring 
James's  window,  as  it  is  now  called, 
^and  doubtless  from  our  not  being  in 
the  royal  runaway's  plight,  we  have 
found  abundant  time  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  without  danger  to  our  system^ 
whether  nervous  or  venous. 

The  Castle  of  Lismore  is  no  longer 
the  property  of  the  Boyles.  On  the 
death,  in  1753,  of  Richard,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Cork,  and  third  of  Burlington, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  family  es- 
tates, both  in  England  and  Ireland, 
devolved  on  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bo^Ie, 
who  in  1748  had  married  William 
Cavendish,  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


This  beautiful  building  has  been  as- 
sigpned  by  the  present  duke  as  the  resi- 
dence of  his  agent,  and  is  rarely  visited 
by  its  noble  owner.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been,  in  modem  times,  ex- 
pended on  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  no  time  since  its  foundation  was  the 
princely  abode  in  a  higher  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

'*  The  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  all  the 
convenience  of  modem  improvement; 
the  doors  are  of  Irish  oak,  of  ereat 
thickness  and  beauty ;  and  the  windows, 
composed  of  large  squares  of  plass,  each 
pane  opening  on  hinges,  combme  accom- 
modation with  harmony  of  appearance. 
The  drawing-rooms  are  ornamented 
with  tapestry,  and  contain  some  good 
oil-paintings.  One  of  the  towers  is  still 
retained  in  its  rude  and  dilapidated 
state,  serving  as  a  contrast  to  the 
modern  adornment,  as  well  as  showing 
the  great  ingenuity  and  taste  which  have 
been  displayed  in  combining  the  luxuries 
of  the  present  day  with  the  romantic 
beauties  of  so  ancient  a  building." 

We  gather  from  some  hints  dropped 
in  our  hearing,  that  Lismore  Castle 
may  once  again  have  royalty  within  its 
walls;  for  that  in  the  event  of  her 
majesty's  visiting  Ireland,  she  will  ac- 
cept the  hospitalities  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  here. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
and  divided  from  it  only  by  the  mail- 
coach  road,  is  the  cathedral  church, 
founded  in  the  eighth  century.  This 
ancient  building  was,  a  few  years  since^ 
restored  throughout ;  and  its  delicately 
shafted  spire,  like 

**  A  lilent  finger  pointing  nnto  hearcn,** 

which  was  then  erected,  is  of  sing^ular 
beauty.  The  original  building  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Catuldus,  one  of  the 
patrons,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  was  held  in  such  venera- 
tion by  the  Irish,  that  in  1173,  Ray- 
mond le  Gros  found,  when  wasting  the 
Decies  country,  the  easiest  mode  of 
extracting  a  heavy  hlack  mail,  to  lie 
in  the  threat  of  burning  down  the 
cathedral.  In  the  stormy  time  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  Edmund  Fitz  Gibbon, 
commonly  called  the  White  Knight, 
from  his  snow-white  hairs,*  pilli^;ed 


*  The  writer  of  the  Blackwater  Guide,  having  a  memory,  perhaps  of  the  hero  of 
Cressy,  supposes  the  name  to  have  originated  in  the  colour  of  the  knight's  armour. 
We  have  Camden's  authority  for  our  explanation.  Olangibbon,  the  knight's  barony, 
was  sometimes  called  Jve-le-bawn,  the  White  Country,  from  this  soobriquet  of  its 
owner-ill-fee. 
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the  town,  and  greatly  dilapidated  the 
sacred  edifice.  These  injuries  were 
all  repaired  hy  the  Earl  of  Cork,  on 
his  receiving  the  grant  of  Lismore ; 
and  no  spoiler's  hand,  save  that  of 
Time,  has  been  suffered  to  approach 
the  cathedral  since.  Even  these  in- 
roads, as  we  before  hinted,  have  been 
put  a  stpp  to  for  a  season.  The  inte- 
rior presents  nothing  remarkable ; 
it  has  the  wonted  bishop's  throne  and 

{>rebendal  stalls,  but  otherwise  close- 
y  resembles  an  ordinary  parochial 
church. 

The  river  here  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, principally  from  natural  causes^ 
but  in  part  al^o  from  the  weirs  and 
mill-races   which    henceforth   to    its 
source  are  found  at  intervals  stretched 
across  its  channel.     The  question  of 
the  opening  of  the   Black  water  has 
been  frequently  canvassed,  and  never 
with  more  earnestness  than  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years ;  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  chief  towns 
interested  in  the  matter,  at    which 
valuable  information  was  detailed  by 
the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  Sir  Richard 
Mu^ave,  and  other  very  capable  in- 
dividuals.    If  we  remember  rightly, 
the  daily  press  announced  that  sub- 
scriptions were  entered  into  at  those 
meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  accurate  survey;  that  subseauently 
the  survey  had  been  made,  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer  of  engi* 
neers,  specially  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  report,  founded 
on  that  survey,  was  most  favourable 
and    satisfactory.      The    thing,    we 
were  told,  could  not  only  be  done, 
but    be    done    cheaply;    the   shal- 
lows, which  formed  the  natural  ob- 
stacles, proved  to  be    only  beds  of 
grave],  easy  to  cut  through,  or  to  be 
wholly  removed  wherever  necessary. 
A  joint-stock  company  was  proposed, 
and   many    shares    were    subscribed 
for,  and  then — the  thing  was  quietly 
inumed,  and  we  never  heard  more  of 
its  fortunes.     In  the  "  Guide"  before 
us,  we  have  the  question  very  ably 
ar^ed :  the  writer  lays  down  inassail* 
able  premises — we  can  neither  deny 
them  nor  dissent  from  them,  but  his 
conclusion — namely,  that  the  opening 
of   the    river    for    trade  should  be 
entered  upon,    as    the    most    advis- 
able  means    of  benefiting   the  con- 
tiguous districts,  we  are  strongly  dis- 
I  posed  to  controvert.     We  believe  that 
such  expendituro  of  money  would  be 


at  present  at  all  events  questionable ; 
and  as  we  have  not  formed  our  judg- 
ment idly,  we  have  some  good  reasons 
to  assign  for  our  belief.     To  develop 
to  the  utmoht  the  natural  resources  of 
a  country,  to  promote  cheap  and  speedy 
intercourse,  to  transfer  the  produc- 
tions of  one  quarter  to  the  rest  that 
need  them,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
to    promote    commerce,    all    are  so 
obviously  the  philanthropist's  duties, 
that  we  have  but  to  name  them  seve* 
rally,  to  have  them  assented  to.   Again, 
that  our  island  is  a  century  behind- 
hand in  all  these  respects,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  proving :  it  is  confessed 
with  shame  by  some,  with  indifference 
bv  many,  that  our  manufactures  are 
almost  a  non-existence,  that  our  mines 
are    unexplored,    our    coal-beds   un- 
fathomed,  that  we  haVe  lime  in  one 
part  of  a  county  |and  culm  in  another, 
and  yet  no  means  of  bringing  them 
together  but  by  the  slow,  lumbering 
cart  of  the  peasant;  that  our  rivers  are 
generally  no  arterial  communications 
between  the  country's  heart  and  its 
extremities — and  that  while  such  over- 
abundant public  works  remain  to  be 
undertaken,  our    unemployed  people 
pass  too  often  through  the  sure  gprada- 
tions  of  idleness  and  poverty  to  discon- 
tent and  crime.     We  need  not  to  be 
told  that  the  opening  of  our  principal 
rivers  would  go  far  to  remove  much 
of  these  reproaches,  by  affording  new 
sources  of  employment  to  a  teeming 
population,  not  to  speak  of  the  miles 
of  country  on  either  bank  of  each 
river  to  be  benefitted  by  even  a  barre 
connection  with   the   sea.     We  only 
impugn  the  wisdom  of  such  outlay  of 
money  in  the  present  instance,  from 
some  local  knowledge,  and  from  seeing 
its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Canals,  with  few  exceptions,  we  firmly 
believe  are  doomed;  and  river  com- 
munication itself,  save  where  the  aid 
of  steam  can  be  called  in,  seems  of 
doubtful    continuance.     Were    good 
James  Brindley  to  lift  his  aqueductory 
head  for  a  season  amongst  us,  as  of 
old,  it  would  be  to  hide  it  again  imme- 
diately,  most  diminished  and  glory- 
void.    His  self-sufficient  aphorism  con- 
cerning rivers,  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  only  created  to  feed  navi- 
gable canals ;  while  to  judge  from  pre- 
sent appearance,  we  might  indulge  in 
some  travestie,  and  say  that  canals 
were  formed  to  have  railroads  run  on 
their  banks.     Ttvo    months  ago  we 
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actually  so  travelled  on  a  Rochester 
line,  and  we  believe  ere  long  the  in- 
habitants of  our  own  metropolis  will 
witness  something  similar.  The  maxi- 
mum  speed  on  canals  has  been  reached* 
and  with  unlimited  relays  of  horses, 
has  been  found  not  to  exceed  ten  miles 
per  hour ;  but  the  locks,  tunnels,  and 
bridges — the  time  lost  in  exchanging 
the  animals  used  in  traction,  and  the 
great  care  required  in  pilotage  and 
passing  of  encountered  boats,  are  all 
to  be  allowed  for,  and  diminish  the 
amount  fully  one-fifth.  We  may  then 
average  the  rate  of  transmission  on  a 
well-managed  canal  to  be  eight  miles 
an  hour  ;  and  we  have  then  to  take  to 
account  that  the  velocity  reached  on 
the  principal  railways  in  England,  has 
been  five  times  that  sum,  and  this  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  trains  and  pas- 
sengers. In  the  case  of  rivers  where 
steam  is  unavailable,  if  we  do  not 
encounter  the  very  same  obstructions 
as  on  canals,  we  have  obstacles  of 
another  kind,  and  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  be  surmounted.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  is  not  sure ;  while  on  the 
return- journey  from  the  sea,  a  strong 
current  must  necessarily  be  encoun- 
tered, to  meet  which  we  have  only  the 
heavy  oars  of  the  barge,  or  the  un- 
steady assistance  of  variable  winds. 
Where  the  motive  help  of  steam  can 
be  employed,  we  have  sufficient  anta- 
gonist power ;  but  it  is  confessed  that 
when  the  beds  of  rivers  are  artificially 
deepened,  the  instances  are  rare  in 
which  this  aid  is  available. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  question 
the  policy,  in  the  case  of  the  Black- 
water,  of  private  persons  undertaking 
at  their  own  risk  the  opening  of  its 
navigation.  Railroads  are  projected 
at  so  many  places  on  its  banks,  that 
internal  traffic,  instead  of  following  its 
tortuous  windings,  and  thus  at  last 
slowly  reaching  the  sea  by  lazy  barges, 
will  infallibly  be  carried  on  through 
the  means  of  those  hurrying  meseen- 
gers,  steam  trains.  At  Mallow  will 
be  a  depot  of  the  Cork  and  Cashel 
company,  communicating  through  them 
with  Dublin  and  England ;  at  Fermoy 
will  be  a  branch  line  of  another  asso- 
ciation, uniting  that  district  with  the 
city  and  harbour  of  Ck>rk ;  and  at 
Youghal  a  third  company  will  have 
their  station,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
locality,  and  affording  it  a  close  con- 
nection with  Cork  or  Waterford. 
Here  are  the  three  largest  towns  situ- 


ated on  the  Blackwater,  and  thus  are 
they  circumstanced.  Trade  will  evi* 
dently  be  borne  in  lines  eroishg  tht 
river,  so  to  speak,  and  with  such 
knowledge  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  sneculation  is  a  hazardous  one. 
We  do  not  deny  the  benefit  of  ^e 
nyer*8  navigation*  we  only  question  the 
policy  of  the  undertaking.  We  have 
our  doubts  whether  a  shareholding 
company  would  be  paid  two  per  eent 
on  Uieir  expended  capital,  while  with 
the  prospect  of  the  traffic  being  ulti- 
mately diverted  from  them,  the  pro- 
jectors seem  to  us  to  have  acted  wisely 
in  wholly  abandoning  theur  scheme. 

O  gentlest  of  companions  I  we  crave 
thy  well-tried  indulgence  for  this  di- 
gression to  steam-coaches  and  joint- 
stock  companies — made,  believe  usi 
with  just  as  much  unwillingness  on  our 
part,  as  listened  to  with  mal-apprecia- 
tion  on  thine  own — we  shall  not 
breathe  again  the  air  of  the  money- 
market,  nor  suffer  the  avri  sacra  famm 
to  taint  our  communion.  Believe  us, 
our  walk  has  lain  too  long  in  the  se- 
questered pathways  of  the  Valley  of 
Vision,  where  we  found  our  associates 
in  intellectual  worth  and  greatness,  of 
all  ages  and  of  every  country^-ay,  and 
where  came,  hastening  to  meet  and 
bless  us  agiun,  our  own  Dead,  who  left 
us  long  ago  in  tears  and  darkness  ;— 
believe  us,  our  dreamings  have  re- 
ceived from  solitude  and  pain  a  hal- 
lowed and  spiritual  conformation,  so 
that  they  take  not  in  of  this  worid 
aught  of  its  selfishness ; — believe  us, 
if  we  contemn  not  the  worldly-wise 
man,  whose  actions  radiate  fh>m  one 
common  centre,  it  is  neither  from  ap- 
proval of  his  motives,  nor  from  admir- 
ation of  his  principles,  but  because  we 
have  learned  to  despise  nothing  which 
lives  and  breathes.  Many  and  most 
wise  lessons,  too,  has  the  Great  Mother* 
Nature,  taught  us,  in  the  fields  among 
the  flowers ;  on  the  lone  mountain-top» 
with  the  dun  clouds  rolling  a  hundred 
feet  below,  and  the  eagle  swooping 
overhead,  as  if  fearing  for  his  eyrie;  by 
the  tinkling  burn,  half  hidden  among  its 
sedgy  grass,  yet,  like  charity,  working 
out  a  greener  pathway  for  itself  than 
the  barren  moor ;  on  the  bald  cliiTs 
head,  where  a  mist  of  spray  would  en- 
wrap us  from  the  mountain  waves 
raging  furiously  beneath ;  and  on  the 
bosom  of  old  ocean  itself,  when  the 
lurid  light  of  the  storm  revealed  only 
the  ink-black  heavens  above,  and  the 
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heaving  billows  around^  and  our  ship, 
like  a  monster  in  his  agony,  flung  itself 
away  in  wild  contortions,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Strange  things  at 
such  seasons  have  been  revealed  to  us. 
Memories  of  the  past,  anticipations  of 


the  future,  commingled  with  the  almost 
as  unreal  present;  thoughts  of  eternitj 
grew  into  a  kind  of  distinctness,  and 
time  itself  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
stand  still.  But  who  can  paint  these 
things  after  Wordsworth? 


'*  That  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  ns  on. 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended — we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  thmg^." 


Credit  us  with  some  such  feelings, 
and  in  turn  we  shall  coincide  in  your 
judgment  that  Mammon  is  the  God 
of  this  world,  and  the  stock  exchange 
little  better  than  a  den  of  thieves. 

From  Lismore  we  have  to  pursue 
the  course  of  the  Black  water  by  land. 
An  excellent  carriage-way  will  suffi- 
ciently compensate  our  leaving  the 
river ;  and,  leading  us  along  its  banks, 
through  a  succession  of  very  beautiful 
views,  it  brines  us  not  only  to  some 
noble  old  family  seats,  but  to  several 
time-worn  fortalices,  happily  for  us  out 
of  date  and  useless.  We  are  now  in  the 
Condon's  or  Caun ton's  country.  The 
Cauntons  were  settlers  from  England, 
who,  amalgamating  themselves  with  the 
natives,  became  ipsis  Hibemicis  Htber- 
mores.  With  some  other  adventurers 
of  similar  habits,  they  altered  their 
names  along  with  their  sympathies, 
and  became  the  fiercest  foes  to  Eng- 
lish supremacy  in  Munster.  Old 
•chroniclers  tell  us  of  the  peculiar  red- 
ness of  the  Saxon  blood,  as  indicative 
alike  of  its  purity  and  power ;  and 
certainly  these  children  of  England, 
when  they  had  coalesced  with  the 
people  they  came  to  subdue,  offered  a 
sturdier  resistance  than  the  Celt  him- 
self was  ever  able  to  exhibit.  In  some 
pitched  engagements  they  completely 
routed  their  own  country's  forces, 
and  maintained  an  opposition,  even 
when  subdued,  which  required  the 
iron  hand  of  Cromwell  himself  to  ex- 
tinguish. As  we  approach  Fermoy, 
the  Ariglen,  a  very  beautiful  streamlet 
having  its  source  in  the  Waterford 
mountains,  falls  into  the  Blackwater 
at  Ballyderoon,  a  place  which  is  so 


called  from  its  situation,  the  name 
signifying  Mesopotamia;  and  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  further,  the 
Puncheon  (the  Fanchin  of  the  Faerie 
Queene)  also  discharges  itself  into 
our  river.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  is  Cloghleagh,  once  a  strong 
castle  of  the  Condons,  where  Sir 
Charles  Vavasour — already  mentioned 
in  this  paper — was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Irish,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1643. 
In  this  engagement  the  English  lost 
their  cannon,  their  colours,  (except  one 
pair,)  nearly  the  whole  of  their  officers, 
and  upwards  of  six  hundred  rank  and 
file.  Vavasour  himself  was  made  pri- 
soner ;  and  the  entire  wing  of  a  strong 
army  was  by  one  blow  placed  hors  & 
combat.  This  was  the  sharpest  defeat 
the  English  had  met  with  in  the  whole 
campaign,and  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  siege  of  Cappoquin,  Lismore, 
and  Youghal,  all  towns  in  their  inte- 
rest ;  but  these  were  successfully  main- 
tained against  the  assailants. 

Passing  by  Carrig-a-brick,  another 
of  the  Condon's  castles,  we  reach 
Fermoy.  This  pretty  little  town  is 
not  quite  fifty  years  old  ;  it  dates  its 
origin  from  having  been  selected  for  a 
military  station  during  our  last  Conti- 
nental wars.  Extensive  barracks  were 
erected,  capable  of  holding  two  thou- 
sand men ;  shops  were  wanted,  and 
were  opened ;  a  church  was  called 
for;  streets  were  gradually  formed; 
and  from  being  a  paltry  village  of 
mud  cabins,  Fermoy  was  made  a 
thriving  town  of  trade  and  population. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  single  Sa- 
gacious man,  the  late  Mr.  John  An- 
derson, to  whom  not  only  Fermoy,  but 
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the  whole  south  of  Ireland  is  under  obli- 
gation for  its  mail  coaches,  and  other 
valuable  public  improvements.  The 
ancient  history  of  the  place  is  scanty, 
being  almost  confined  to  the  founda- 
tion, in  1270,  of  a  Cistertian  Abbey, 
by  Sir  Richard  de  Rupella,  (Roche,) 
lord  justice  of  Ireland,  in  1261.  This 
house  received  its  inmates  from  Suir 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; 
and  the  number  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  an  accession  from  the 
Abbey  of  Furness,  in  Lancashire. 
By  the  erection,  in  1689,  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Blackwater  at  the  pass 
here,  some  degree  of  importance  was 
attached  to  "  Fermoy  bridge,"  as  the 
village  was  now  denominated.  It  ac- 
cordingly was  garrboned  during  Wil- 
liam's war,  and  was  attacked,  in 
January,  1691,  by  Brigadier  Carroll, 
with  fifteen  hundred  Irish.  "But 
the  Danes,"  says  Smith,  "who  had 
the  g^ard  of  it,  defended  it  very  well ; 
and  Colonel  Donep,  with  fifty  of  his 
horse,  and  thirty  militia,  by  the  com- 
mon stratagem  of  two  trumpeters 
sounding  a  march,  as  if  fresh  recruits 
were  advancing,  frightened  the  Irish 
into  a  fiight ;  and  they  were  so  briskly 
pursued  to  Carriganedy  ford,  that 
they  lost  near  eighty  men  in  the 
action."  Fermoy  gave  the  title  of 
Viscount  to  the  Roches,  barons  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Maurice,  Lord  Roche  and  Fermoy, 
came  under  the  attainder  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  forfeited  his  estates 
for  his  devoted  allegiance  to  the  ex- 
iled Stuart.  Lord  Roche,  being  out- 
lawed by  the  Protector,  fled  to  Flan- 
ders, where  he  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment.  He  here  met  bis 
king,  for  whom  he  bad  suffered  so 


much,  also  an  exile ;  and  it  is  re* 
corded  that  he  daily  shared  with  him 
bis  pay,  remaining  himself  in  con- 
tented poverty.  The  Restoration 
came ;  but  Charles  had  forgotten 
every  thing.  Lord  Roche's  property 
was  never  restored  to  him.  In  the 
year  1667  he  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Orrery  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
as  an  object  of  Charity,  and  but  for 
a  scanty  pension  he  then  obtained,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  perished  of 
want.  "It  is  a  grief  to  me,"  Lord 
Orrery  wrote,  "  to  see  a  nobleman  of 
so  ancient  a  family  left  without  any 
maintenance  ;  and  being  able  to  do  no 
more  than  I  have  done,  I  could  not 
deny  to  do  for  him  what  I  could  dOf 
to  lament  his  lamentable  state  to  your 
grace."  And  if  we  needed  further 
comment  on  the  precept — "  Put  not 
your  trust  in  princes,"  we  have  it  in 
the  fact,  which  has  been  vouched  for 
by  eye-witnesses,  that  a  Lady  Roche, 
of  the  second  or  third  generation 
from  this  nobleman,  was  seen  solicit- 
ing alms  in  the  streets  of  Cork.  The 
peerage  is  now  in  abeyance  ;  and  the 
direct  issue  having  failed,  the  claim- 
ants make  out  their  descent  in  a 
collateral  line. 

As  we  pursue  the  river's  course, 
we  soon  see  the  woods  of  Castle  Hyde 
opening  on  us,  and  shortly  arrive  at 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  seats  on 
the  Blackwater.  The  Irish  lyrist, 
(not  Moore,)  despairing  otherwise  to 
celebrate  worthily  the  beauties  of  this 
place,  describes  the  delirious  joy  of 
Nature  when  contemplating  the  attrac- 
tions of  Castle  Hyde,  as  leading  her 
into  strange  vagaries.  You  will  see, 
among  other  marvellous  tokens  of  her 
homage. 


'  The  bees  perfuming  the  fields  with  music, 

As  you  rove  down  by  the  Blackwater *s  side ; 
While  the  trout  and  the  salmon  play  at  backgammon, 
— All  to  adorn  sweet  Castle  Hyde." 


Most  rare  poet  1  Yet  is  there  some- 
thing of  tne  mens  divinior  in  the 
opening  line.  Look  to  it  again  with 
us,  and  confess,  after  all,  that  music 
is  an  odour,  yea,  the  subtlest  of  all 
essences.  If  you  seek  stimulants, 
what  so  awakening  as  martial  strains  ? 
If  their  opposite,  think  of  "  the  voice 
of  your  Beloved  singing  to  you  alone  j" 


or,  as  the  converse,  do  you  endeavour 
to  paint  the  vague  luxurious  pleasures 
which  float  on  the  brain  from  rich 
perfumes,  and  you  find  you  only  can 
by  a  comparison  of  rare  indefinable 
harmony.  So  Shelley  speaks  of  the 
bells  of  the  hyacinth  ringing  their 
tiny  peal 


"  Of  music  so  delicatp,  soft,  and  intense, 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense." 
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One  faculty  is  brought  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  another  ;  and  we  are  4n  this 
way  enabled  to  impart  some  ideas  of 
what  is  really  inexplicable.  But, 
though  we  have  gone  out  of  our  way 
to  defend  our  countryman  in  the 
opening  of  his  verse,  its  conclusion,  we 
confess,  is  gloriously  absurd. 

Ballyhooly  village,  with  its  fine 
castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Roches,  is  distant  from  Fermoy  four 
miles.  Here  is  Convamore,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Listowell ;  the  man- 
sion is  a  plain  unpretending  building, 
deriving  from  its  situcition  some  very 
fine  views.  Half  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream  is  Renny,  or  Rinny,  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  visitor, 
owing  to  its  connection  with  the  poet 
Spenser.  Renny,  though  the  poet's 
property,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
become  his  residence.  Doubtless  he 
visited  it  often,  for  Kilcolman,  his  own 
abode,  was  not  far  removed;  hnd 
there  is  still  growing  by  the  river's 
side  here  an  aged  tree,  called  Spenser's 
Oak,  under  which,  according  to  tra- 
ditionary rumour,  he  was  wont  to 
"stretch  his  listless  length,"  and  in- 
dulge in  his  meditations  fancy-free. 
We  have  in  the  guide-book  before  us 
an  interesting  drawing  of  this  old 
monarch  of  the  woods  ;  and  are  further 
informed  that  there  is  extant  an  an- 
•cient  grant  or  demise  of  the  lands, 
which  recites  them  as  "  Spenser's 
Castle  of  Rinny,"  and  conveys  them 
**  free  from  coyne  and  livery,"  We  can- 
not now  go  over  ground  we  have  already 
trodden  in  this  periodical ;  but  must 
refer  our  readers  to  a  former  number 
for  some  account  of  the  poet's  Irish 
Residence.  We  shall,  however,  take 
up  the  thread  of  the  story  where  we 
were  then  constrained  to  let  it  drop, 
and  give  the  history  of  the  family  after 
the  poet's  decease. 

Spenser  died  in  London,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1598,  in  much  dis- 
tress, both  mental  and  physical.  In 
March,  1601,  his  widow  and  two  sur- 
viving sons,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine, 
were  recommended  to  the  favourable 
regard  of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  and  in  the  most 
effective  mode,  by  a  statement  from 


the  Privy  Council  in  England,  that  the 
husband  and  father  had  been  "  a  ser- 
vitor of  that  realme."  This  le^to  the 
restitution  of  the  property  of  whi<^ 
Tyrone's  rebellion  had  stripped  them ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  widow's 
heart  could  endure  a  return  to  Kil- 
colman. The  rooftree  there  had 
perished,  and  the  hearth  had  gprown 
cold  ;  and  where  was  he,  for  whose 
sake  she  would  have  desired  their 
restoration  ?  The  thought  was  aban- 
doned almost  as  soon  as  entertained  : 
and  she  turned  to  Renny,  fraught  as 
it  was  with  less  painful  associations, 
and  perhaps  better  suited  to  her  fal- 
len fortunes.  She  married  no  more  ; 
but  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of 
her  sons,  who  grew  up  here  to  man's 
estate.  In  due  time  Sylvanus,  the 
elder,  married  Ellen,  eldest  daughter 
of  David  Nagle  of  Monanimy,  an 
estated  gentleman  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  by  this  marriage  had 
two  sons,  Edmund  and  William  Spen- 
ser. Peregrine  received  from  his 
brother  part  df  the  lands  of  Kilcolman, 
and,  having  also  married,  became 
father  to  Hugolin  Spenser,  whose 
lands  were  forfeited  in  the  time  of 
James  II.  We  again  find  the  estate, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  possession  of 
William  Spenser,  grandson  of  Sylva- 
nus, for  whom  it  was  recovered 
through  the  infiuence  of  Lord  Halifax. 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  house  were 
progressively  downward ;  the  Kilcol- 
man estate  was  dissipated,  partly  by 
the  transfer  of  sale,*  and  partly  by  the 
intestine  commotions  of  the  country ; 
and  the  last  of  the  Spensers,  of  whom 
we  have  an  authentic  account,  was 
murdered  at  Renny  in  the  way  des- 
cribed in  the  hand-book— 

"  He  had  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
his  housekeeper,  from  which  she  inferred 
he  meant  to  marry  her ;  great,  there- 
fore, was  her  disappointment  to  learn, 
from  a  letter  he  received,  and  which  she 
had  access  to  in  her  master's  absence, 
that  he  was  about  being  united  to  a 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood.  Jealousy, 
that  fierce  passion,  whether  in  male  or 
female  breast,  fired  her  mind ;  she  re- 
solved to  interpose  a  bloody  deed  be- 
tween the  banns  and  the  nuptials.  From 


•  A  friend  of  the  writer's  was  shown  by  the  present  Lord  Doneraile,  among 
other  title-deeds,  one  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  property.  It  was 
subscribed  in  a  plain,  clear  hand  by  Sylvanus  Spenser— his  lady's  name  was  be- 
neath, but  '*  her  mark  "  was  added. 
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some  neryonsness  or  inability  on  the 
part  of  Spenser,  he  conld  not  denude 
himself  of  the  hirsute  appendage  called 
beard,  and  this  woman  used  to  shave 
him.  On  the  day  of  his  bridal,  he 
dressed  himself  with  peculiar  care,  and 
as  usual  submitted  to  the  hands  of  his 
female  barber :  she  cut  more  than  his 
beard  that  day,  for  she  cut  his  throat, 
and  in  the  small  ^antique  dwelling  at 
Rinny  is  pointed  out  the  room  in  which 
she  did  the  deed." 

Close  to  Renny,  the  poet's  own 
river*  as  he  fondly  claims  it*  the 
Awbeg  falls  into  the  Blackwater — 

•*  MnlU   mine,  whott  warei  I  whUom  iMight  to 


And  in  the  valley  of  their  junction 
is  the  abbey  of  Ballynadroghid,  or 
Bridgetown,  founded  for  Aueustinian 
fHars  by  Alexander  Fitz*Hugn  Roche ' 
in  1314.     Certainly  the  monks  of  old 
were  imbued  with  the  love  of  fine 
scenery,  selecting  as  they  did  the  most 
picturesque   sites    for    their    houses. 
Here  they  placed  themselves  at  the 
confluence    of  two  romantic  rivers, 
meeting  almost  at  right  angles,   so 
.  that  the  abbey's  windows  commanded 
views  of  both ;  and  behind  them  the 
Naffle  mountains  rose  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet,  covered  with  wood 
almost  to  the  summit.     Both  rivers 
were   here  crossed  by  bridges,  and 
from    this   cb*cumstance    the    abbey 
doubtless  not  onlv  received  its  name, 
but  derived  considerable  benefit  by  the 
passing  of  pilgrims.     There  yet  re- 
main in  good  preservation  the  chapel, 
refectory,  and  cloistws ;  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  monastery  can  be  traced  in 
many  detached  buildings  quite  ruin- 
ous.    The  interior  has  long  been  used 
for  burial,  and  now  contains  a  count- 
less heap  of  graves,  the  accumulation 
of  oenturies.     In  the  western  wall  of 
the  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  Roches, 
the  founders  of  the  abbey,  and  once 
lords    of    the    surroundmg    district. 
The  monument  is  compassed  by  an  arch 
of  beautiful    construction,  with    the 
armorial  bearings  on  one  side ;    but 
devoid  of  inscription.     The  vault  be- 
neath is  open  and  empty;  whatever  it 
contained  was  long  ago  resolved  into 
dust,  and  now  there  is  trace  neither  of 
bones  nor  coffin.     In  a  side  aisle  is 
the  grave  of  another  member  of  the 
family,  inscribed  **  Theobald   Roche, 
1635  ;•*  but  even  the  tombs  seem  to 
have  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  ruined 


house — iwUimfata  iepulekris — and 
are  themselves  m  melancholy  decay 
and  desolation. 

The  Blackwater  now  flows  at  the 
base  of  the  Nagle  mountains,  on  the 
northern  side.     The  ruined  church  of 
Monanimy,  cresting  a  high  diff,  is  the 
next  object  worth  noticing ;  and  near 
at  hana  is  the  castle,  a  preoeptory  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  wmch  was, 
until  recently,    the  propertv  of    ttie 
Nagle  family.     In  this  neiflrhbourhood, 
among  the  relatives  of  his  mother, 
Edmund  Burke  passed  his  boyhood. 
His    constitution,   naturally  ddicate, 
had  been  weakened  yet  more  by  his 
devotion  to  lK>oks,  and  under  some 
apprehensions  of  oonsumption,  he  was 
at  an  early  age  removed  firom  Dublin 
to  his  grancuather's  in  the  country. 
It  b  supposed  that  he  remained  here 
four  or  five  years,  during  which  period 
O'Halloran,  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
adjoining  village,    Castletown-Roche, 
was  his  preceptor  ;    at    the  age  of 
twelve,  he  was  placed  with  his  brothers 
at  the  Ballitore  school,  then  conducted 
bv  an  eminent  master,  Abraham  Shec^ 
kleton.     His  vacations  were  occasion- 
ally spent  among  the  Nagles,  who  vet 
preserve  many  aneodotes  of  their  dis- 
tinguished relative. 

KillevuUen,  an  inconsiderable  villaffe^ 
is  situated  near  Monanimy,  on  tiie 
Mallow  road ;  and  at  Ranan,  in  iti 
neighbourhood,  is  a  remarkable  cave, 
which  has  never  been  fully  explored. 
The  river's  banks  were  become  straight 
and  steep ;  and  during  the  war  of  suc- 
cession, the  Blackwater  was,  in  thk 
quarter,  the  boundary  of  the  rival 
rorces.  A  garrison  for  King  James 
occupied  Carrigoon ;  and  nearly  op- 
posite, the  castle  of  Ballymagooley  was 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange.  One  of  the  natural  conse- 
quences is  well  detailed  in  the  **  Guide :" 

*'  One  evening,  an  Irish  soldier,  with 
a  light,  having  approached  a  window 
that  overlooked  the  river,  attracted  the 
watchful  attention  of  an  English  sharp- 
shooter, who  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  try  his  haM. 
Takinff  careful  aim  at  the  light  opposite, 
he  fireo,  and  struck  it  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  Irish  soldier.  *  By  St.  Patrick, 
but  that's  close  shaving  anyhow,'  quoth 
Pat,  '  I  owe  you  one  for  that,  but  you 
shall  have  another,  and  well  try  who 
shoots  best.'  So,  he  relit  the  extin- 
guished taper,  which  he  fixed  to  the  end 
of  a  ramrod,  and  put  in  one  window, 
while  he  took  his  station  at  another 
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op«n  one,  his  gtm  cocked,  and  the  stock 
to  his  shoulder.  Presently,  the  fire 
flashed  from  the  English  g^arrison,  as 
the  soldier  tried  his  second  snot.  It  was 
his  last.  Pat  aimed  steadily  at  the  spot 
whence  the  fire  flashed,  and  a  heavy  fall 
announced  the  shot  told." 

The  mineral  spa  of  Mallow  attracted 
more  notice  daring  the  last>  and  pre* 
ceding  generations^  than  it  does  now  ; 
a  hnndred  years  affo  the  place  was 
esteemed  the  Bath  of  Ireland^  and  was 
then  crowded  with  invalids,  or  the 
fkshiooable  victims  of  dyspepsia  and 
emuui.  The  springs  are  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  and  resemble  the 
Clifton  hot-wells  in  their  qualities; 
they  were  known  and  used  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  are  now  un- 
worthily neglected.  Mallow  was  an- 
ciently a  seignory  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  upon  whose  atUunder  it 
passed  to  Sir  John  Norris,  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  Munster.  It  possessed  two 
castles,  erected  by  the  Desmonds,  and 
as  it  commanded  a  pass  on  the  Black* 
water,  with  the  only  bridge  for  a  space 
of  forty  miles,  these  strong-holds  were 
repeatedly  assaulted  by  the  contending 
forces.  The  south,  or  principal  castle, 
was  dismantled  in  the  reTOllion  of 
1641,  the  town  having  fallen  into  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents.  In  its 
ruined  state  it  is  yet  a  noble  pile  of 
boiiding,  and  must  have  ranked  origi- 
naOy  among  the  flnest  in  the  possession 
of  the  Geraldines.  After  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  one  of  Ring  James's 
governors  of  Cork  county,  named 
M'Donagh,  assembled  forces,  in  order 
to  burn  and  plunder  Mallow  ;  he  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter 
by  a  garrison,  hastily  thrown  into  the 
town,  of  Danish  foot  and  horse.  The 
modem  castle,  in  the  occupation  of 
Sir  Denham  Norreyaf,  Bart.,  lord  of 
the  manor,  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen 
of  Elizabethan  architecture. 

Near  Mallow,  the  Clvdagh,  a  tribu- 
tary stream,  falls  into  the  Blackwater. 
and  '*  stepping  westward"*  three  miles, 
we  discover  Drumaneen,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  O'Callaghans,  ancestors  of 
the  present  Viscount  Lismore.  Dru- 
maneen was  their  « stately  house," 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
castle,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  an  extensive  bawn. 


or  walled  enclosure,  defended  at  the 
angles  by  circular  towers.  It  now 
presents  an  "  irregular  shell,  with  high 
gables,  massive  chimneys,  and  one  or 
two  machicolated  projecting  parapets, 
peeping  out  above  the  ivy  whicb  thickly 
clothes  the  building.  The  interior  is 
an  utter  ruin ;  and  all  vestige  of  floor 
and  stairs  are  entirely  gone."  The 
castle  was  occupied  by  King  William's 
forces,  and  garrisoned,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  with  troops  under  command 
of  Colonel  Culliford.  From  this  to 
Millstreet,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles* 
the  ooun^  beoomee  open  and  unim- 
proved; there  are  several  fine  man- 
sions, and  flourishing  plantations,  but 
the  district  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
mountain  and  moorland  are  of  fre- 
quent recurrence.  Many  rapid  streams 
here  descend  into  the  Blackwater  from 
the  Hillary  range;  the  largest,  the 
Bantvre,  is  alone  deserving  of  mention. 
On  the  south  bank  are  the  remains  of 
Clonmeen  Castle — "half  a  ruined 
tower,  a  portion  of  the  wall,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  parallel ;"  and  to  the  west- 
ward again,  the  church  of  Clonmeen, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  Augustinian 
monastery  founded  by  the  O'Calla* 
ghans.  A  little  further,  on  the  north 
side,  we  encounter  another  of  Spen* 
ser's  rivers, 

•«  Stfong  AUo  tmnbUBg  from  Stowlof9h«r  iMep.** 

But  either  the  mountains  were  diffe- 
rently named  in  the  poet*s  day — a  thing 
verv  far  from  probable,  or  he  mis- 
took their  position  ;  or  lastly,  he 
gave,  perhaps,  a  name  with  whioh  he 
was  acquainted  to  heights  difficult  to 
particularize  without  a  designation, 
yet  hitherto  destitute  of  sucn ;  fof 
what  are  now  known  as  the  Slieve- 
logher  hills  are  considerably  to  the 
south  and  west  of  this  river.  The 
•  Alio  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  and  runs  southerly  to 
Kanturk,  a  course  of  about  eight 
miles,  receiving  on  its  wav  the  Aun« 
Daluagh,  or  double-headed  river,  af* 
ter  which,  in  another  three  miles,  it 
fklls  into  the  Blackwater.  Kanturk 
was  the  birth-place  of  Yelverton,  Lord 
Avonmore ;  and  Newmarket,  a  town 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  no  less  cele- 
brated for  standing  in  the  same  posi- 
tion to  the  immortal  Curran. 


*  See  Wordsworth's  poem,  under  that  name,  in  bis  '*  Memorials  of  a  Tour  in 
Scotland," 
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-  But  lest  you  weary  of  all  this  jour- 
nalizing of  small  places,  and  fighting 
over  again  foughten  fields,  here  is  a 
legend — and  a  graceful  one — told  by 
!£t.  O'Flanagau  in  his  best  style,  with 
«n  etheriality  caught  from  that  dream- 
landf  Germany : — 

''A  mile  west  of  Newmarket  is  a 
beautiful  elen,  steep  and  richly  wooded. 
The  Ann-Daluagh  rushes  ^between  the 
the  interstices  of  the  two  steep  hills 
which  form  the  glen.  On  the  west  bank 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  M'Auliffes,  a 
tribe  who  possessed  a  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try in  these  parts,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  is  pointed  out  Mealane's  Rock, 
a  bare  projecting  cliff,  in  which  is  a  ca- 
vity. This  castle  has  its  legend — a  ro- 
mantic one  indeed. 

''THE   LEGEND  OF   MEALANE. 

**  *  Who  was  like  to  Mealane,  the  faur- 
haired  daughter  of  M'Auliffe?  Whose 
step  was  lighter  in  the  dance  ?  Whose 
voice  sweeter  in  the  song  ?  Who  was 
like  to  Mealane?' 

*'  Years  have  passed  since  the  events 
I  am  about  to  relate.  The  proud  wall 
has  crumbled  into  a  mass  of  ruin,  and 
the  proud  race  who  held  the  lordly  tow- 
ers are  extinguished :  yet  never  has  the 
beauty  of  Mealane  been  surpassed,  or 
the  graceful  figure  of  the  damsel  equal- 
led. 

**  <  Mv  daughter  shall  be  the  bride  of 
a  hero,  the  aged  sire  would  say.  *  Now 
that  old  age  hath  stricken  my  limbs, 
and  years  rolled  heav^  on  my  nimble 
feet,  I  can  no  longer  wield  the  spear,  or 
chase  the  fleet  flym^  stag ;  but  as  God 
has  not  blessed  me  with  sons,  I  may  be  the 

frandsire  of  them.  Mv  Mealane  shall 
e  the  bride  of  a  hero.  These  words 
were  not  spoken  unheard:  they  were 
echoed  abroad  by  fame,  and  the  surpas- 
sing loveliness  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as 
.she  was  commonly  called,  and  the  wide- 
spread possessions  of  the  M'AuliiTes, 
(to  all  of  which  she  was  sole  heiress) 
soon  procured  her  many  suitors ;  but 
one  was  preferred  to  all :  he  was 
O'Herlahy,  chief  of  Carrigduve.  Hav- 
ine  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair 
lady,  the  suitor  next  urged  his  claims 
before  the  grev-haired  sire.  The  elder 
thus  answered  his  deep  entreaties. 

•*  *  The  Lord  of  Blackrock  is  young 
in  years ;  his  name  is  not  known  m  the 
council,  nor  his  prowess  in  the  song  of 
the  bard.  Go  into  a  foreign  land, 
O'Horlahy ;  let  thy  sword  be  Seshed  in 
^^he  blood  of  the  intidel,  and  1  will  grant 
t'hee  my  dauehter.  Mealane  shall  be  a 
hero's  bride. 

**  The  heart  of  O'Herlahy  murmured 


in  silenoe  at  the  delay,  but  he  could  not 
refuse  the  terms.     The  spirit  of  the 
sire  was  as  unyielding  as  the  stubbora 
rock  that,  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean,  stands  unmoved  in  the  blast ;  the 
waves  lash  it  in  vain,  and  howling  in 
their  own  impotence,  they  burst  at  its 
feet ;  or,  having  mounted  up  the  craggv 
sides,  tumble  back  into  their  lic^uid  bed. 
He  led  the  hardy  sons  of  Enn ;  they 
joined  the  gallant  troops  led  by  Fernando 
to  crush  the  Moorish  mfidel ;  but  at  the 
walls  of  Grenada  the  brave  O'Herlahy 
was  taken.     Five  years  he  lingered  in 
captivity  ;    he-  thought  of  his  absent 
country,  and  the  image  of  his  love  was 
never  forgotten.     The  favourite  of  the 
Algerine  Dey  became  enamoured  with 
the  noble  prisoner;    she  procured  his 
freedom,  and  would  have  accompanied 
his  flight,  but  the  love  he  bore  another 
forbade ;  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  had 
revenge  on  his  captors.    His  companions 
were  fired  by  his  example ;  they  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  ruin 
and  death  marked  their  gory  career.  The 
Moors  fled,  never  again  to  rule  in  Spain. 
The  king  embrac^  the  brave  youth, 
and  gifted  0*Herlahy  with  the  proudest 
order  of  Spanish  chivalry.     Witli  joy 
he  returned  to  Ireland,  no  obstacle  be- 
tween him  and  the  possession  of  his  love. 
"  It  was  towards  the  hour  of  noon. 
At  the  castle  of  M'Auliffe  every  thing 
betokened  joy  and  hilarity.     From  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Aun-Daluagh  the 
hills  rose  covered  with  waving  forests, 
and  parties  of  pleasure   were   either 
roving  the  shady  alleys  for  a  walk,  or 
traversing  in  search  of  game :  a  number 
of  cooks  were  hard  at  work  in  the  ample 
kitchen  of  the  castle ;  parties  in  groups 
were   arriving  every    moment   at  the 
portal,  and   the  migor-domo,  with  his 
liveried    attendants,    was    marshalling 
each  to  his  apartment,  who  were  bid- 
den guests  to  witness  the  marriage  of 
the    fair   heiress    of   M'Auliffe  to  the 
brave  chief  of  Carrigduve,  O'Herlahy, 
Dressed  in  her  nuptial  robe  of  virgin 
white,  the  lovely  Mealane  appeared  to 
have  well  deserved  the  soubriquet  of  the 
Lily  of  the   Valley.     Her  fair   flaxen 
hair,  secured  by  a  golden  chaplet,  gave 
a  stately  air  to  her  ^aceful  bust :  her 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  vi- 
vauity,    and  her    slight    figure,  as    it 
glanced  to  and  fro,  reminded  one  of  the 
graceful  bendings  of  the  flower  after 
which  she  was  named;  her  cheek  was 
pale — rather  too  pale ;  but  all  said  that 
the  situation  in  which  she  stood  occa- 
sioned the    total    absence    of    colour. 
Once  or  twice  during  the  afternoon  she 
was  observed  to  start  suddenly,   and 
when  uncalled  for  cry  out,  '  I  come !  I 
come  !*    As  if  to  calm  her  spirits,  she 
said  she  would  try  a  short  walk.  O'Her- 
lahy rose  to  accompany  her. 
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••  •  No,  toy  dear  lord ;  1  bid  you  stay/ 
she  said. 

••  •  What  1  may  I  not  go  with  yon  ?* 
'*  *  Not   now,    not   now,'   she    said, 
mournfally. 

•*  *  Nay,  then,  I  will  follow  you.* 
"  « If  you  do,  I  go  not  forth.     Abide 
here  till  my  return.* 

"  Mealane  walked  forth  ;  but  the  even- 
ing wind  whistled  gently  down  the  glen, 
like  the  sighing  of  unseen  spirits,  and 
yet  she  came  not  back.  The  clergyman 
-who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony  ar- 
rived, and  the  bridegroom  was  waiting, 
but  no  bride.  A  peasant  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  opposite  of  the  Ann- 
Daluagh,  said  he  saw  a  white  figure  near 
a  large  tree;  but  when  he  spoke  he 
received  no  answer,  and  went  on  his 
way  wondering.  O'Herlahy  buckled 
on  his  trusty  armour,  and  was  resolved 
to  win  his  bride  or  perish.  He  went 
forth  alone;  the  night  was  still  and 
lonely.  Every  rock,  tree,  hill,  and  glen 
was  streaming  with  the  bright  light 
which  beamed  from  the  full  moon ;  the 
heavens  were  clear,  and  studded  with 
myriads  of  glittering  stars,  which 
twinkled  in  the  intensity  of  the  blue 
sky.  O'Herlahy  paused  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aun-Daluagh,  and  gazed  on  a 
panorama  of  beauty  ;  yet  his  heart  was 
ill  at  ease  for  the  loss  of  bis  beloved, 
and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  as  turn- 
ing round  he  looked  on  the  castle  of 
M'Auliife  crowning  the  hill :  lights 
issued  from  every  wmdow,  yet  sad  were 
the  hearts  within.  He  crossed  the 
stream,  and  approached  the  oak  tree, 
the  oldest  in  these  parts.  A  figure  in 
white  reclined  beneath  the  branches; 
be  stole  cautiously.  *  Mealane!*  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  the  figure  rose 
up,  and  waving  her  white  hands  to  bid 
farewell,  was  borne  along  the  course  of 
the  stream,  as  though  under  the  guid- 
ance of  some  powerful  spirit,  and  fled 
towards  the  rock,  which  opened  to  re- 
ceive her.  It  closed  immediately,  and 
since  there  has  been  no  trace  of  the  fair 
Mealane;  but  often  the  nightly  wan- 
derer sees  the  fluttering  of  the  white 
drapery  about  Mealane*s  Rock.  O'Her- 
lahy married  a  less  supernatural  lady, 
and  the  lands  of  M'Auliffe  passed  to 
strange  hands." 

We  now  enter  on  a  coal  district, 
and  find  several  extensive  mines  in 
full  operation  of  working.  These 
collieries  have  been  open  for  nearly  a 
century,  for  Smith,  in  his  valuable 
topography,  published  originally  in 
1749,  speaks  of  coal  as  "an  article 
newly  discovered  in  this  county,"  and 
then  mentions  the  beds  found  here. 
Some  good  veins^  of  a  quality  equal 


to  the  English,  have  been  often  struck 
on;  but  the  general  description  closely 
resembles  what  has  been  found  at  Kil- 
kenny— it  is  anthracite  and  strongly 
sulphureous.  The  culm  turned  up  is 
largely  used  in  forges  and  lime-burn- 
ing, and  hereafter  may  be  found 
very  serviceable  for  the  projected 
railways.  Close  to  the  Droroagh  col- 
lieries is  the  castle  of  the  same  namey 
a  quadrangular  building,  flanked  by 
four  circular  towers,  and  almost  in  a 
perfect  state  ;  it  was  in  olden  days  the 
chief  residence  of  the  lordly  O'Keefes, 
but  has  now  fallen  wofully  from  its 
high  estate ;  the  court  is  converted 
into  a  farm-yard,  and  the  buildings 
around  form  the  appropriate  offices. 
A  farmer  also  occupies  a  venerable 
mansion  situated  on  the  river's  banks, 
at  a  little  distance  ;  this  is  Fort  Grady, 
formerly  the  residence  of  Lord  Guil- 
lamore*s  family,  and,  very  likely,  the 
*  Mount  O' Grady'  of  an  early  chapter 
in  Jack  Hinton  also.  And  now  pass- 
ing by  Brisbane  castle,  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  MacartTS,  Lord  Mus- 
kerry,  and  forfeited  by  them  in  1641, 
we  arrive  at  Millstreet,  a  small  town 
on  the  north  bank. 

Millstreet  is  best  known  to  the 
tourist,  as  lying  en  route  to  Killarney 
from  Cork,  being  thirty-five  miles 
from  the  latter,  and  about  half  the 
distance  from  the  former.  The  ora- 
cular assurance  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  it 
would  be  ''soon  of  some  note,*'  has 
not  been  accomplished  ;  *and  we  verily 
believe,  it  seldom  saw  the  traveller 
who  did  not  internally  rejoice,  and 
perhaps  even  mumble  forth  some  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness,  when  he  felt 
the  chaise  again  in  motion,  and  saw 
his  horses'  heads  turned  either  lake- 
wards  or  to  the  Beautiful  City.  Per- 
haps it  is  that  we  miss  the  presence  of 
the  hospitable  O'Leary — not  Arthur— 
but  assuredly  Millstreet  hath  a  most 
lean  and  famished  look.  The  very 
stones,  lying  about  in  profusion  in  the 
high-street,  seem  peculiarly  hard- 
hearted, and  the  sun  himself  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  making  the  forlorn 
place  smile  cheerfully.  It  must  have 
been  otherwise  in  O'Leary's  jovial 
days,  who  was  endowed  with  true 
Celtic  characteristics — 

"  This  gentleman,  who  possessed  a 
competent  fortune,  and  was  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county,  resided  in  a 
small  low  house,  in  the  vicinity  of  Uw 
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Tillage,  HU  residence  was  more  re- 
oommended  by  the  contents  of  its  larder 
and  cellar,  and  the  kind  and  courtly 
manners  of  its  owner,  than  by  its  ex- 
ternal appearance.  No  door  required 
the  protection  of  a  lock,  as  he  said  it 
was  useless  to  secure  the  contents  in 
that  way,  when  any  person  might  per- 
take  of  them  who  sought  it ;  and  that 
any  one  would  intruoe  from  without 
was  improbable,  as  well  from  the  re- 
spect in  which  he  was  held,  as  from  the 
reception  which  it  was  likely  an  im- 
pertment  intruder  would  experience. 
O'Leary,  as  well  by  yirtue  othis  ma- 
gisterial authority  as  his  local  and  per- 
sonal hifluence,  maintained  the  peace  at 
the  neighbouring  fairs  and  markets. 
No  constabulary  or  military  assistance 
was  In  those  days  necessary  to  enforce 
his  behests  I  his  commands  were,  in 
most  cases,  sufficient ;  but  if  any  proved 
refractory,  obedience  was  promptly  ob- 
tained by  the  yi^^orous  application  of 
the  long  and  weignty  pole  which  he  ever 
carried.  His  figure  was  lofty,  athletic, 
and  commanding;  in  his  latter  days, 
extremely  renerable  and  patriarchal. 
He  generally  stationed  himself  in  Mill- 
street  in  the  morning  of  each  succeeding 
day,  his  lonff  pole  supporting  his  steps, 
and  ready,  u  necessary,  to  maintain  bis 
authority.  There  he  introduced  him- 
self to  every  passing  traveller  of  re- 
spectability, and  invited  him  to  enter 
his  ever-open  door,  and  partake  of  his 
nnboundea  hospitaiity.*' — Dublin  Penny 
Journal,  Vol.  L  pp.  289-290. 

Bat  these  days  of  peace  and  good- 
will are  fled  $  and  straoffe  things  has 
our  island  witnessed  in  ue  period  in- 
tervening. There  have  been  many 
alterations — some  for  the  better,  not  a 
few  for  the  worse — in  our  social  con- 
dition,  as  well  as  in  our  political  rela- 
tions. And  of  the  future  who  shall 
speak,  while  the  big  clouds,  black  with 
a  coming  storm,  are  gathering  their 
stores  of  wrath  far  and  wide  over  our 
unhappy  land  ? 

From  Millstreet  to  the  source  of 
the  Blackwater  is  a  journey  of  only 
twelve  miles,  the  river,  forminff  nearly 
the  whole  way,  a  boundary  between 
Cork  and  Kerry.  The  country  is 
wild,  and  the  land  for  the  most  part 
uncultivated ;  but  before  we  arrive  at 
the  river's  head,  we  happen  on  a  little 
oasis  at  Pobble  O'Keene,  (the  country 
of  the  0*Reefe*s)  and  pass  from  drea- 
riness and  desolation  to  the  midst  of 
improvement  and  fertility.  We  must 
briefly  sketch  tlie  cause  of  this  happy 
ohange.  The  lands  of  Pobble  O'Keefe 
•re  Crown  lands ;  and  have  been  made 


the  sulject  of  aa  experimeott  wbiefa 
every  well-wisher  to  our  island  would 
desire  should  be  only  more  extensively 
adopted.  They  were  forfeited  in  1 64 1 , 
by  Daniel  O'Keefe,  an  Irish  feudal 
lord,  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
that  rebeUion.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  perhi^  either  from  inaooes- 
sibility,  or  from  worthlessness,  or  {torn 
both  combined,  they  remained  unas- 
signed  to  any  more  loyal  person ;  and 
having  passed  through  a  nominal  own- 
ership, bT  an  English  **  Company  for 
making  hollow  sword  blades,** — the 
meaning  of  whose  operations,  pear  pa- 
retUhese,  does  not  seem  very  obvious— 
thev  were  demised  by  the  Lord  Justices 
and  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Jones,  for  a  period  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  lease  bearing  date  25th 
March,  1721.  On  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Jones*  tenure,  Mr.  Weale,  an 
officer  under  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Board,  was  directed  to  make  a  personal 
inspection  of  the  estate ;  and  he  de- 
livered in  a  report,  recommending  the 
retention  of  the  whole  in  the  govern- 
ment's hands,  with  a  view  to  its  gra- 
dual improvement,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. His  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  was  subsequently  adopted  in  all 
its  essential  bearings.  A  vote  of 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  was  passed 
for  the  purpose,  on  the  conditional 
terms  of  tne  counties  mainly  concerned 
rCork  and  Kerry)  supplying  a  certain 
fixed  sum,  which  accordingly  was 
granted,  by  presentment  frK>m  the  re- 
spective ^and  juries.  The  eminent 
civil  engmeer,  Mr.  Griffith,  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the 
whole  undertaking ;  and  the  result  has 
shown  that  no  wiser  selection  could 
have  been  made.  In  a  very  few  years 
a  surprising  change  had  ^osibly  oome 
on  the  face  of  this  unfrequMited  tract ; 
a  town  was  commenced,  and  named 
after  that  best  of  sovereigns,  our  Ute 
belovcfl  monarch ;  agriciutural  imple- 
ments were  introduced,  and  their 
usage  and  capability  explained  ;  drain- 
ing was  largely  entered  on ;  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  chief  streams ; 
and  new  lines  of  road  formed  in 
all  directions,  where  hitherto  the  horse- 
men could  hardly  pass  during  the 
summer  months,  and  dared  not  attempt 
it  in  winter.  But  the  account  in  the 
Guide  Book  is  more  explicit. 

'*  A  village  was  soon  buOt  on  the 
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eastern  bank  of  tlie  Blackwater,  over 
which  there  is  a  neat  bridge  of  two  ellip- 
tic arches,  on  the  road  to  Castle  Island. 
This  is  King  William*s-town.  It  con- 
tains one  handsome  school-bouse  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  one  hotel,  a  disi>en. 
sary,  one  shop,  (the  proprietor  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  place  having  of 
late  become  such  a  thoroughfare,  has 
amassed  two  hundred  pounds  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time),  with  ten  houses 
for  tradesmen  and  labourers ;  it  is  also 
well  supplied  with  water.  About  ten 
minutes  walk  from  the  village  there  is  a 
neat  house,  and  an  extensive  farm-vard, 
situated  on  the  model  farm,  the  residenoe 
of  the  respectable  agent  and  skilful  far- 
mer,  Mr.  Michael  fioyan;  also  several 
neat  farm  houses  have  been  built,  and 
others  are  in  progress  of  building.  The 
improvements  were  commenced  in  1633. 
Forty-six  miles  of  new  road  have  been 
made,  and  several  bridges  built.  Four 
hundred  acres  of  sterile  bog  and  moun- 
tain have  been  brought  into  tillage,  and 
good  crqps  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  and 
oats,  have  been  produced.  But  the  most 
^ratifying  circumstance  of  all  is,  that 
iTom  three  to  four  hundred  men  every 
day  are  usefully  employed  in  building, 
draining,  and  fencing.  The  effect  of 
the  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  district  is  almost  miraculous;  the 
consequences  on  the  people  are  almost 
the  same." 

We  believe  we  may  make  the  addi- 
tioDal  statement  that  this  interesting 
oolony — for  such  it  is  as  truly  as  if  s^ 
tnated  at  Swan  River-^ven  in  its  pe* 
enniary  relations^  may  be  considered 
quite  snccessful;  abready  its  returns 
almoet  balance  the  expenditure^  while 
in  a  few  years  more,  with  the  com- 
pleter development  of  its  resources,  it 
M  but  reasonable  to  expect  they  will 
largely  exceed  it 

Close  at  hand  is  the  source  of  the 
Blackwater : 

"  About  half  a  mile  north  of  King 
William's-town,  in  a  bog,  is  a  swM 
spring  overgrown  by  [rushes.  It  trickles 
down  in  three  small  streams,  forming  no 

?'eat  impediment  to  human  footsteps, 
he  hare  springs  across  it  with  ease, 
and  the  sportsman  jumps  from  bank  to 
bank.  Who  that  beheld  the  broad  river, 
bearm^  tall  ships  intoYoughal  bay,  would 
recogmze  this  tiny  rivulet  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  truly  noble  stream, 
the  Blackwater  1" 

With  this  last  extract  from  our 
pleasant  guide  we  must  take  our  fiure- 
well  of  toe  river.  Had  our  purpoee 
admitted  it,  the  book  itself  might 
bare  worthily  reoeived  at  our  hands 


a  systematic  review;   but  the    cha- 
racter of  our  papers  is  narrative,  not 
critical,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
rather  accepted  the  companionship  of 
Mr.  OTlanBgan*s  volume  than  adju- 
dicated upon  its  merits.      A  word  at 
parting    will,    however,    sufficiently 
answer  the  purpose,  considering  the 
numerous  extracts  we  have  made  in 
the  course  of  our  article,  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  show  our  reliance 
on  its   trustworthiness.      We   learn 
from  Mr.  O'Flanaffan's  preface  that 
the  parentage  of   bis  book  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  Cork  meet- 
ing, in  August  1843,  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,      A    paper    on    the    capa- 
bilities of  the  river   for  trade  and 
manufactories,    was    read    by    him 
before    the    statistical    section,    and 
caused  that  learned  body,  like  Oliver, 
to    ask   for   more.      Some   of    the 
members    proposed,    in  addition,  an 
exploring  expedition   to    the    upper 
Blackwater,   almost  as  onknown  to 
them  and  to  others,  as  the  shores  of 
Hudson    Bay;    and    we   remember 
very  well  being  present  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  court-house  of  Youghal, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  recom- 
mend   the    enquiry  to  those  locally 
interested.      A  hsiid-book  was  soli- 
cited by  these  stranger  visitants,  but 
none  was  to  be  had ;  and  the  present 
volume  was  undertaken,  as  the  crafts- 
men say  "to  supply  the  deficiency." 
The  author  writes  in   a  full  appre- 
ciation of  his  theme,  and  has  evidently 
sought  for  the  most  correct  infor- 
mation; he  gives  us  some  amusing, 
and,  what  is  better,  orkpnal    Iriui 
legends,  which  at  once  diversify  his 
pages,  and  shed  a  new  interest  over 
the  localities  described.     The  typo- 
graphy  is  good,  and  the  illustrations 
numerous  and  well  executed.    Were 
we  to  put  on  our  spectacles,  we  might 
allude  to  one  or  two  misprints — to 
a   few    unimportant  inaccuracies   in 
dates-— and,  from  a  reliance  we  sup- 
pose on   contendmg   authorities,    to 
even  some  contradictions  in  different 
parts  of  the  book.     But  these  defi- 
ciencies are  of  so  trivial  a  character, 
and  so  rare  besides,  as  to  be  almost 
immaterial.  Theoffice  Mr.  O' Flanagan 
undertook  he   has    discharged   very 
ably;    and— he  will    esteem   it  our 
best  prabe — has,  in  our  Judgment, 
worthily  coupled  bis  name  with  this 
bright  and  beautiful  river* 
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I  had  a  dream — *twas  spring  time,  and  sweet  flowers 

Burst  into  life,  adorning  all  around  ; 
Winter-chilled  huds,  revived  by  vernal  showers 

And  genial  rays,  bedecked  the  magic  ground ; 
High  in  the  air,  the  skylark's  cheerful  song 

Thrilled  through  the  heavens,  rejoicing  ev*ry  heart ; 
All  nature  smiled,  time  blithely  moved  along. 

And  scenes  of  pleasure  beamed  in  ev'ry  part. 


In  a  rich  garden,  tilled  with  skillful  care — 

With  crocus,  wallflower,  and  fair  snowdrop  dressed- 
I  wandered,  while  a  being  divinely  fair 

Moved  by  mv  side,  and  listened  while  I  pressed 
My  adoration  on  her  matchless  ear. 

Entranced  I  gazed  upon  her  faultlesss  form. 
In  Florence  once  before  1  saw  her  peer — 

That  was  cold  marble,  this  with  life  was  warm. 


Methought  the  Medicean  Venus  stood 

In  life  before  me,  gifted  with  a  soul. 
Such  as  inhabit  the  supremely  good 

Of  angels,  highest  on  the  heavenly  roll. 
The  thrilling  lustre  of  her  deep  brown  eye. 

In  softness  rivalled  that  of  the  gazelle. 
Dark  waving  ringlets  from  her  forehead  high. 

Graced  her  fair  neck,  and  o*er  her  bosom  felL 

IV. 

A  smile,  which  only  sleeping  infants  wear. 

Illumed  her  features,  and  lit  up  their  form ; 
Soft  lips,  like  coral  exquisite  and  rare. 

Parting  awhile,  disclosed  the  magic  charm 
Of  living  pearls  in  form  of  teeth  arrayed ; 

Her  rounded  cheek,  refreshed  by  breath  of  mom. 
The  fairest  hue  of  summer-rose  displayed. 

Deepening  at  times,  her  beauty  to  adorn. 


Her  arm  was  symmetry  ;  and  when  she  tried 

To  close  her  mantle's  graceful  flowing  fold, 
A  hand  of  lily  whiteness  1  descried. 

Decked  in  bright  rubies,  emeralds,  and  gold. 
She  moved  beside  me  with  a  step  as  free 

As  roebuck  bounding  o'er  the  grassy  mead — 
With  fairy  foot  so  light,  it  seemed  to  me 

The  flow'ry  turf  exulted  in  its  tread. 
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Entranced  upon  her  matchless  form  I  gazed« 

Forgetting  all  the  world  contains  beside  ; 
Bat  when  her  drooping  lids  she  slowly  raised 

And  Bpoke,  her  accents  came  with  such  a  tide 
Of  sweetest  melody  upon  mine  ear. 

That  straightway  at  the  idol's  shrine  I  fell 
Prostrate  in  soul  and  body>  proud  to  wear 

The  chain  her  charms  had  rivetted  too  well. 

vn. 

*'  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream." 

We  sat  together  in  a  gay  saloon, 
Joy  sparkled  o'er  her  features,  as  a  beam 

Of  sunshine  glitters  on  a  wave  at  noon. 
To  music's  soft  bewitching  strains  we  turned ; 

Her  voice  seemed  liquid  gold,  and  as  she  sung. 
My  ardent  soul  with  admiration  burned) 

And  on  her  thrilling  accents  breathless  hung. 

vnr. 

In  ecstasy  I  listened  while  she  played. 

Her  lovely  hand  spoke  volumes  to  my  heart. 
Feeding  the  cherished  flame  that  on  it  preyed. 

And  revelled  madly  in  its  inmost  part. 
Agdn  we  wandered  o'er  the  verdant  lawn. 

The  joyous  hours  we  passed  in  converse  tweet— 
My  thoughts,  from  ev'ry  earthly  object  drawn. 

Centered  within  that  heav'nly  calm  retreat. 


At  times,  when  April's  fickle  breath  was  warm. 

And  Spring's  mild  sunbeams  cheered  the  noontide  hour. 
In  a  verandah,  dressed  with  every  charm 

Of  creeping  plants,  she  sat  in  queenly  power. 
Queen  of  my  soul,  and  every  thought  it  bears. 

She  sat,  while  lowly  at  her  feet  I  lay. 
Feebly  conveying  to  her  sovereign  ears 

'The  humble  homage  that  my  heart  would  p^y* 


Thus  in  Elysium  did  I  happy  dwell. 

And  fondly  fancied  she  was  mine  for  ever. 
Hope  fanned  the  flame  that  Love  had  lit  so  well. 

And  told  my  heart  that  time  would  part  us  never. 
I  saw  before  me  years  of  boundless  joy. 

Vistas  of  lengthened  happiness  appeared ; 
Nor  psdn  nor  grief  intruded  to  alloy 

The  pleasing  prospect  by  love's  brightness  cheered. 

XI. 

A  darkness,  deep  as  Erebus,  now  spread 

Its  thick'ning  mantle  o'er  tb'  enchanted  scene ; 
Visions  of  horror  floated  round  my  head. 

Casting  dismay  where  joy  had  lately  been. 
Amidst  the  gathering  gloom  a  voice  I  heard. 

Deep  as  the  howling  of  the  midnight  storm ; 
Which  thus  in  tones  like  some  ill-omened  bird. 

Rushed  to  my  brain,  and  broke  the  mag^c  charm : 
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XII. 

<^  Holdf  mortal^  hold-^thy  fondeet  hopes  are  tiIb^^ 

Loye  as  thou  wilt^  the  never  can  he  thine. 
RemosBeless  fate  forbids  thee  to  obtain  ^ 

Thy  burning  heart's  desire^  that  being  divine* 
Whate*er  the  torture  of  thj  doom  n^y  be» 

Thick  walls  of  adamant  must  part  ye  ever  1 
Go,  wretched,  hapless  man^  she's  not  for  thee-* 

Another  olaims  her^thine  she  can  be  never  T 

xiii« 

Struggling  to  plead  the  cause  of  fervent  love^ 

I  started  to  my  feety  and  thus  awoke ; 
Unconscious  whether  in  eartht  or  heaven  above, 

Or  where  the  scene,  or  whose  the  voice  that  spoke* 
Slowlv  my  scattered  senses  were  restored. 

And  with  them  came  the  memory  of  my  dream. 
Bringing  the  image  of  that  being  adored. 

In  all  her  beauty,  bright  as  morning's  beam* 

XIV. 

Since  then  she's  my  companion  night  and  day. 

Where'er  I  move  she's  ever  by  my  side. 
Cheering  my  lonelv  path  with  brightest  tkj. 

Soothing  my  heart  so  sorely,  deeply  tried. ; 
When  midnight  strikes  the  weary  hour  of  rest, 

Her  lovely  image  fills  my  closing  eye : 
With  dreams  of  her  my  troubled  sleep  is  bless'd. 

And  at  my  waking  she  is  ever  nigh. 

XV. 

When  life's  dull  business  dogs  my  wandering  brain. 

Her  rosv  smile  consoles  me  with  its  charm. 
Leading  me  oack  in  fancy  once  again 

To  happy  scenes  with  love's  illusion  warm.*  ^ 
I  hold  sweet  converse  with  her  mystic  form. 

Her  lovely  lips  in  kindly  tone  reply, 
And  lull  the  raging  of  the  mward  storm 

That  racks  my  breast  with  hopeless  misery. 

XVI. 

Does  music  sound,  her  voice  alone  I  hear  \ 

No  other  song  can  e'er  be  sweet  to  me  | 
No  other  strain  can  charm  m^  spell-bound  ear— 

'Tis  filled  by  her  enchanting  melody* 
Oft  when  the  dew  of  silent  eve  descends, 

I  see  her  fairy  fingers  sweep  the  strings^^ 
The  same  deep  pathos  on  her  touch  atteniUy 

And  Weber's  genius  to  my  mem'ry  brings* 

xvu. 

Dear  blessed  vision  of  that  form  beloved  I 

Hover  around  thy  humble  votary's  way ; 
Comfort  an  aching  heart  firom  hope  removed^ 

While  constant  still  to  thee  m^  vows  I  pay. 
Thou  art  my  pole-star  in  the  midnight  gloom-^ 

Thou  art  the  sun  in  whose  bright  beams  I  live-* 
Whate'er  in  life  may  be  my  future  aoom. 

No  other  blessiiig  now  has  heaven  to  give* 
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PAKTX. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

«*0h,  htvrmkt  flui  mm  ml|^  xesd  the  book  of  flitot 
▲ad  0«e  th«  rtToliition  of  the  UvMi. 

.        .        .        how  chances  mock 
And  ehangee  flll  the  cop  of  atterelion 
WithdiTerellquanl    Oh,  if  thii  were  eeen, 
The  happfeit  youth,  viewing  his  progres*  throogh. 
What  perils  pest,  what  evosses  to  ensue, 
Woold  shut  the  book,  and  hiy  ht»  down  md  dl»— 
Tls  not  ten  Tears  gone." 

SSCOITD  FaBT  KI50  Hbitbt  IV.,  Act  III,  ScvM  It, 

**  Fradens  fbtori  temporis  exitaa 
Cagllglnola  noote  premit  Dens, 
Bidetqne  d  mortaUs  nltra 
FMtrepidet.'* 

HOBAOI. 


Oncb  Upon  a  time,  as  children's  sto- 
ries usually  be^D>  (or  rather  used  to 
begin  when  this  old  world  was  young 
and  foolish,  and  children  were  chiT- 
dren,)  I  fell  asleep,  and  I  dreamed  a 
dream,  and  as  you  are  in  my  confi- 
dence, gentle  and,  I  hope,  easily 
pleased,  reader,  I  will  tell  it  to  you. 

I  was  out  walking  in  the  early  grev 
of  an  autumn  morning,  on  the  bank 
of  one  of  the  canals  of  this  city — I 
forget  which — perhaps  I  never  knew 
-—and  presently,  a  little  way  before 
me,  I  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
man,  with  a  large  parchment-covered 
book  open  in  his  hand,  walking  mu- 
singly, Uke  myself.  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  said — 

<'  May  I  ask  what  do  you  here,  and 
what  is  that  book  which  you  hold  ?*' 

He  turned  slowly  to  me. 

*«  I  often  walk  here,"  said  he,  "and 
this  is  the  Book  of  Fate.  Do  you 
wish  to  see  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  I.  "  Give  it  to 
me.  I  would  wish  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  me." 

"You  are  a  fool  for  that  wish," 

siud  he;    ''but  I  am  bound  not  to 

deny  the  knowledge  to  those  who  ask 

it*     But  I  may  warn.     Read  it  not, 

for  you  cannot  avert  the  inevitable 
»» 

;  '*  Give  it  me,"  said  I,  eagerly.  "  I 
may  at  least  learn  not  to  waste  my 
hopes,  and  employ  myself  to  study  re- 
signation." 

I  took  the  book  from  his  hand.  It 
was  written  like  a  registry,  in  alpha- 
betical order.    I  turned  to  my  own 


name.  There  were  many  of  the  same. 
I  read  the  first  hastily ;  but  my  inte- 
rest was  fixed  upon  my  own  history, 
which  I  knew  was  written  on  the  page 
following.  I  endeavoured  to  turn  it, 
but  in  vain;  the  leaves  fluttered  in 
the  breeze.  I  turned  too  many,  and 
then  going  back,  I  passed  over  it. 
There  was  a  spell  uoon  my  hand. 
Provoked  with  my  fruitless  efforts,  I 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream  I 

This  dwelt  long  on  my  memorj.  It 
was  lonff  ere  I  could  overcome,  m  my 
waking  beast,  the  regret  of  my  dream- 
ing se&  for  the  failure  of  my  endea. 
voun  to  penetrate  the  future,  for  I 
almost  felt  convinced  I  would  have 
seen  truth ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  see 
it.     And  is  that  all? 

That's  all;  but  have  patience,  in- 
dulgent reader ;  the  dream  is  no  much 
in  itself;  "but  thereby  hangs  a  tale." 
I  am  neither  a  poet  nor  a  philosopher, 
and  have  therefore  no  right  to  deal 
with  the  abstractions  of  humanity.  I 
am  but  a  simple  man,  and  without 
even  the  qualification  of  good  gifts  as 
a  story-teller,  to  excuse  my  coining 
before  you  in  that  capacity  at  all.  If 
you  take  interest  enoush  m  this  "o'er 
true  tale*'  to  seek  palliation  for  my 
temerity,  you  will  also  be  merciful  to 
forgive  the  manner  in  which  it  is  re- 
lated, and  sufibr  me  like  a  very  proser, 
to  commence,  par  le  commencement,  t4» 
show  you  the  seed  whence  the  ft'uit 
sprung,  and  give  you  the  cause  as  well 
as  the  '*  effets"  of  my  intrusion. 

I  had  forgotten  my  dream  and  its  dis- 
appointment for  many  a  long  day,  when 
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the  form  for  the  return  of  the  census 
of  the  popuktion  for  1841>  which 
met  my  eyes  lying  on  the  hall-table 

in  my  domicile^  No.  2,  Upper  

street^  as  I  was  returning  to  my  room 
after  breakfast^  on  the  second  Mon- 
day in  the  pleasant  month  of  June» 
that  year,  instantaneously  recalled  it 
to  my  remembrance. 

I  knew  not  why,  as  the  dream 
spoke  of  the  future,  and  this  ques- 
tioned of  the  past ;  but  in  endeavour- 
ing to  unravel  the  slight  and  tangled 
thread  of  associations  which  might  ac- 
count for  its  recurrence  to  mv  mind— 
in  winding  slowly  back  by  the  mazes 
through  which  my  thoughts  must  have 
rapidly  started  ere  they  seized  the 
dream  midst  the  lumbers  of  memory, 
and  connected  it  with  the  paper  before 
me,  I  lighted  upon  not  a  few  reflec- 
tions, and  I  said  to  myself,  as  did  the 
author  of  the  immortal  **  Doctor"  to 
the  Bhow  Beg^m — "  It  ought  to  be 
written  in  a  book !" 

"  It**  what  ?  That  the  memorial 
of  the  past,  now  lying  to  be  filled  in 
every  house  in  this  city,  might  find  a 
voice  to  warm,  from  the  desire  of 
looking  into  the  future.  I  thought  of 
the  many  tales,  in  few  words,  each 
paper  would  contain — of  the  many 
*'  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortid 
life"  embraced  within  the  last  ten 
years,  which  would  be  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  old  and  young  in  every 
family  that  day. 

Matter-of-fact  enough  were  the  de- 
mands enumerated  of  the  name,  the 
age,  the  condition,  single  or  married, 
and  the  date  of  marriage  of  each  in- 
habitant of  the  house,  then  of  those 
who  had  been  its  inhabitants,  of  the 
same  family — who  had  yielded  their 
life  within  its  walls  during  that  period 
— their  name,  age,  cause  of  death,  &c. 

To  how  many  would  these  words 
be  like  brine  poured  on  a  recent 
wound — to  how  many  more  would 
they  speak  a  reproach  for  their  levity 
and  forgetfulness ;  but  still  how  im- 
pressively  to  all  might  they  read  this 
one  lesson — that  it  is  well 

♦•  Que  r»Teiiir  ert  a  Dieu." 

Then  truth  to  tell— for  it  was  to  self 
my  thoughts  returned  after  their  wan- 
derings — I  considered  of  what  events 
would  be  recorded  in  that  very  paper 
before  me — 

'•  QuntaUcanqiM  estU^rof  ego  nufiu  Yoeo." 


How  terrible  the  array  would  baT« 
seemed  to  my  heart,  had  it  been  given 
me  to  read  it  ten  years  before ;  and 
yet  how  calmly  I  could  look  upon  it 
now,  as  past — past ! — irrevocable- 
how  tolerable  I  had  found  what  it  had 
been  anguish  to  anticipate ;  and  turn- 
ing over  my  papers  listlessly,  to  seek 
for  some  dates  of  occurrences  that  I 
once  thought  could  never  be  forgot- 
ten, two  or  three  letters  caught  my 
eye.  They  were  letters  to  the  dead ; 
and  there  were  names  there,  and 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  projects ;  and 
where  were  now  the  objects  sharers 
of  them  all?  Gone — changed — buried 
— *'  forgotten,  like  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind;*'  and  where  was  the  youth 
who  wrote  those  letters,  to  whom 
«* never**  and  "for  ever**  were  such 
familiar  words?  Is  he  wandering  a 
dim  spectre  about  the  haunts  of  his 
departed  joys?  or  has  he  already 
joined  those  he  loved  so  well  in  an- 
other and  a  better  world  ?  Is  he?  Was 
it  /  who  traced  these  lines  ?  What  am 
I  ?  I  ground  my  teeth  with  anger — my 
cheeks  burned  with  shame — I  did 
what  I  often  do  with  myself.^1  fell 
out  with  the  beast;  we  had  high 
words.    Thus  they  ran  between  us : — 

"  Confound  you  for  a  worthless 
dog,  I  hate  to  think  you  belong  to 
me.  That  you  were  frivolous  and  in- 
dolent, I  knew  long  ago  ;  but  now  I 
find  that  is  not  the  worst  of  you ; 
though  to  that,  perhaps,  in  part,  per- 
tain your  other  vices;  but  you  per- 
suaded me  at  one  time  you  were  so 
elevated,  so  tender  and  true,  so  pitiful 
and  constant,  your  imagination  so  ex- 
alted, your  soul  so  full  of  sensibility, 
that  1  forgave  you  many  petty  sins  on 
account  thereof;  and  now  see  what  a 
poor,  vacillating,  heartless  wretch  you 
are  proved  to  be — how  soon  you  have 
forgotten  what  once  absorbed  you — 
how  your  most  powerful  recollections 
are  *  writ  in  water.*  I  will  never  be- 
lieve you  again.  Get  out  of  my  sight 
— you  disgust  me." 

•*  Think  again,**  says  my  poor  self, 
humbly,  **  before  you  g^ve  me  up. 
Am  1  worse  than  my  neighbours? 
Have  you  done  more,  in  your  accusa- 
tions of  me,  than  read  aloud  a  page  of 
the  book  of  human  nature,  as  com- 
monly printed  ?    Do  you  not  know 

*'  *  Koofht  maj  e&dnre  bat  matal>Ult]r  r 

Look  Around  you,  and  see  if  you  find 
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one  man  in  a  thousand  who  has  a 
steadier  spirit  than  yourself,  I  will 
give  you  leave  to  say  what  you  will  of 
me.  Has  —  the  disconsolate  wi- 
dower of  last  year,  to  whose  wedding 
Tou  are  asked  to  go  to-morrow,  or 
Miss  Lackaday,  whose  lover  was  killed 
by  a  fall  out  hunting  a  week  too  soon 
to  give  her  a  right  to  wear  weeds,  and 
mourn  becomingly  a  twelvemonth  and 
a  day  ?  Wasn't  it  well  she  was  spared 
a  blush  at  dropping  them  to  become 
Lady  Tucker  within  four  months  of 
bis  death  ?  or — or — or *' 

In  short,  the  rogue  ran  on  so 
volubly,  and  spoke  so  badly  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
stop  him.  He  failed  to  make  out  much 
of  a  case  for  himself  certainly ;  he 
acknowledged  he  was  naturally  gay, 
but  not  a  hardened  fellow  in  the  main ; 
that  <<upon  his  maturity**  he  had 
hitherto  met  with  no  person  worthy  of 
enduring  remembrance,  though  he  had 
thought  he  had ;  that  his  sorrow  had 
been  sincere  as  long  as  it  lasted ;  that 
he  had  new  things  to  think  of  every 
day;  that  he  was  ** unfortunately'* 
young,  and  youth  will  be  elastic,  so 
that  though  I  would  not  be  reconciled 
to  him  in  a  moment,  I  was  very  willing 
to  let  judgment  go  by  default,  lest  he 
should  get  the  better  of  me  in  the 
argument. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  I, 
doggedly,  "and  hold  your  peace — I 
am  tired  thinking  of  you,*'  and  I  flung 
inyself  back  in  my  « oaken  broken 
elbow  chair,*'  redolent  of  dirt  and 
comfort,  as  is  every  article  of  furni- 
ture in  this  my  glory  hole,  from  the 
ricketty-Iooking,  but  solid  old  table, 
covered  with  an  '*  olla  podrida**  of 
books  and  scraps  of  paper,  broken 
tools,  and  odd  boot  straps,  disabled 
fire-arms,  and  half-solved  problems,  to 
the  soft  uncomely  footstool  by  the 
fender,  every  inkstain  on  whose  once 
crimson  complexion  1  am  familiar 
with,  even  to  affection.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown's  works  lay  open  on  the  table ; 
my  eye  fell  upon  this  passage — 

**  Darkness  and  light  divide  the  coarse 
of  time,  and  oblivion  shares'  with  me- 
mory the  the  worthiest  part  even  of  our 
living  beings.  We  slightly  remember 
our  felicities,  and  the  smartest  strokes 
of  afiSiction  leave  but  short  smart  upon 
us ;  sense  endureth  no  extremities,  and 
sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves;  to 
^eep  into  stones  are  fables.    Afflictions 


induce  callosities ;  miseries  are  slippery 
or  fall  like  snow  upon  us,  which  not- 
withstanding is  no  unhappy  stupidity. 
To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  anil 
forgetful  of  ovilspast,  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision in  nature  whereby  we  digest  the 
mixture  of  our  few  and  evil  days.** 

And  is  it  even  so?  Alasl  poor 
humanity,  that  our  hearts  should  be 
mutable  as  our  frames,  to  which  some- 
thing  is  hourly  lost  or  acquired,  and 
vet  still  that  we  should  be  unwilling 
believers  in  the  reality  of  that  uncon- 
scious vital  operation  I  Humiliating 
philosophy,  how  our  souls  protest 
against  it,  even  while  our  experience 
confirms  its  truth.  Yet  is  it  true? 
Is  not  our  revolt  against  the  imputa- 
tion of  instability  to  ourselves,  and  our 
desire  and  belief  in  the  eternity  of  our 
own  memories,  in  the  thoughts  of 
others  a  silent  testimony  that  there  is 
a  love  which  will  not  perish— a  pulse 
in  deep-hearted  affection  which  death 
cannot  bid  pause?  I  will  believe  it 
though  it  never  beat  in  my  breast  for 
human  being,  and  may  never  beat  for 
me.  Why  are  we  given  to  yearn  after 
this  undying  love,  if  it  may  never,  never 
be  ours?  The  subject  did  not  bear 
musing  on,  I  rose  and  lounged  over 
to  the  little  Gothic  window  roofed  out 
upon  the  slates — prospect  well  known 
but  ever  new— the  old  blackened 
housetops  to  the  left — the  mountains 
and  trees  dimly  seen  in  the  distance, 
sometimes  clear  and  radiant  in  sun- 
light and  green,  and  again  dark  and 

mysterious  with  night  and  shadow 

and  nearer  still  the  wide  and  mighty 
sea  stretched  in  its  quiet  vastness, 
then  dotted  with  fair  ships  and  white 
gleaming  6oa<*— bright,  calm,  glassy, 
but  instinct  with  power,  like  the  strong 
heart  of  buoyant  youth  when  filled 
with  that  indescribable  delight  which 
the  mere  sense  of  being  sometimes 
inspires,  but  oft,  vague,  troubled  mists, 
like  these  broken  reminiscences  of  the 
past — dimmed  hopes  of  the  future.  I 
leaned  my  head  against  the  window 
frame  and  mused  on;  nature  offered 
no  distraction  to  my  thoughts,  but 
perversely  she  seemed  to  give  me 
sympathy.  I  was  weary  of  myself,  of 
my  youth,  of  its  vain  unconsecrated 
delights,  its  fleeting  pleasures,  with 
which  for  me  no  fueling  of  eternity 
might  henceforth  blend  ;  I  longed  for 
age,  with  its  hacknied  experience,  its 
chill  material  wisdom,  its  dull  torpor. 
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IkMirthe  man  well;  he  wm  tiM 
SOD  of  an  old  tenant  of  my  father,  who 
bad  procured  hhn  his  situation*  *<  No> 
Dwjer,  mj  ftither  is  oat ;  but  what  do 
you  want  with  him  7^ 

It  seemed  that  when  he  had  left  tht 
usual  form  for  the  return  of  the  census 
ihe  day  before>  at  the  house  he  had 
just  quitted,  there  had  been  some 
demur  on  the  part  of  the  servant  as 
to  receiving  it.  She  said  the  house 
was  empty,  ,and  referred  to  her  mas- 
ter's agent,  who  managed  all  his  busi* 
ness;  but  after  some  hesitation  she 
took  it,  and  when  he  called  agiun  that 
morning,  she  aclcnowledged  that  her 
master  was  in  the  house,  and  sho 
feared  dying ;  that  she  could  not  so 
out  and  leave  him  alone,  nor  if  she 
was  able  to  do  so,  did  she  know  to 
whom  to  apply,  as  he  had  no  friends 
or  relations  whom  she  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  he  refused  to  see  any 
person.     I  inquired  his  name. 

«*  I  believe  it's  Daly,  sir ;  but  Td  be 
thankful  if  you'd  just  step  over  and 
speak  to  the  old  woman  yourself,  if  it 
wouldn*t  be  too  much  trouble,  for  Fve 
a  wish  for  the  poor  gentleman." 

"  You  have  seen  him  then,**  said  I. 

"  She  told  me  to  make  my  way  in 
whether  she  would  or  no,  so  I  said  I 
should  see  him  sir  about  the  paper, 
and  that's  the  only  plea  that  any  one 
can  take  leave  to  see  him  on.  He 
looks  mighty  bad  and  he  ought  to  have 
a  doctor  or  his  clergy  with  him — may- 
be, sir,  if  you  could  get  to  speak  to 
him,  you  might  bring  him  to  reason.*' 

Interested  in  this  whimsical  ac- 
count, I  accompanied  Dwyer  to  the 
door;  I  had  remarked  the  house 
often — it  was  the  largest  in  the 
street,  and  on  one  side  detached  from 
the  rest.  It  seemed  quite  deserted, 
at  least,  I  had  never  seen  any  person 
go  in,  or  out  of  it,  and  through 
the  lower  windows,  cUm  with  accumu- 
lated dust,  there  was  nothing  visible 
but  the  bare  walls  and  folding  doors 
of  a  large  room  and  larger  hall; 
the  paint  was  worn  off  the  railings, 
the  padlocks  of  the  area  were  rusty 
and  cankered,  the  flagstones  below, 
untrodden  and  overgrown  with  ffrass ; 
it  was  a  dreary  looking  abode ;  it 
might  have  been  inhabitea  before  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  since 
that  period  it  had  always  seemed  to 
me  in  the  same  state  that  it  was  in 
then,  there  were  no  bills   upon  if. 


Just  then  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
fell  on  the  white  monument  on  Killiney 
Hill,  and  lit  with  tranquil  ffladness  tha 
grey  rocks  and  green  com  fields  bek>w, 
and  the  scarce  panting  sea.  I  thought 
of  heaven. 

*«  Sorely  «m«  ftrerUh  MplrttioM  th«ra 

Shan  grMp  their  tan  dMlfv, 

And  thlt  uDfettled  tn 
Bun  calmly,  brightly,  In  immortal  airT* 

But  why  should  I  dwell  longer  on  my 
own  contemplations — enough  that  I 
passed  half  an  hour  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  then  having  inducted  my- 
self  into  a  tolerablv  dusty  frock  coat, 
and  equipped  myself  with  hat,  gloves, 
and  cane,  I  left  the  house  and  saun- 
tered slowly  down  the  street. 

I  had  no  scfttled  purpose ;  I  had  left 
home  because  I  did  not  well  know 
what  to  do  with  myself  within,  and 
thought,  "  if  thought  it  may  be  called 
which  thought  was  none,**  that  some 
idle  excitement  might  be  possibly  en- 
countered without — I  cared  not  much 
of  what  kind,  *'  f^om  pitch  and  toss 
to  manslaughter,"  which  might  serve 
to  turn  the  current  of  my  wayward 
disobedient  thoughts  that  ran  hard 
upon  (Uscontentment  with  human 
nature  in  general  and  my  own  in  par- 
ticular. Had  a  temptation  come  across 
me — a  match  at  cricket,  a  bet  at  Rigby's 
gallery,  a  row  round  the  harbour,  or 
a  mad  gallop  on  the  ftfteen  acres, 
might  have  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
my  spirits,  and  taken  me  ten  minutes 
sooner  from  -^-  street,  and  then — 
what  then  ?  You  and  I  viight  never 
have  been  {acquainted.  But  none  of 
these  things  were  presented  to  me — 
every  body  was  out  of  town.  I  strolled 
on,  lookmg  up  at  some  of  the  open 
windows  of  tne  dusty  houses,  and 
and  wondering  where  the  familiar 
owners  were  disporting  themselves, 
when  I  was  stopped  at  mt  steps  of  a 
large  house  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
street,  by  a  policeman  who  had  just 
closed  the  door  of  the  house  behind 
him,  and  was  descending  when  he  ad- 
dressed me. 

"  Is  the  master  at  home,  Mr.  Frank, 
if  you  please  ?  I  was  just  going  up  to 
asic  him  what  I'd  best  do  about  the 
^N,  DOor  gentleman  that's  in  this  house ; 
rve  had  some  trouble  with  him,  and 
he's  not  quite  right  in  his  head  I'm 
thinking,  and  yet  he's  not  all  out 
astray  either——" 
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not  had  there  been  any  in  my  remem- 
brance>  80*I  had  concluded  that  it  was 
in  law.  We  ascended  the  steps^  and 
one  single  knock,  which  the  sombre 
appearance  of  the  house  perhaps 
caused  me  to  think  sounded  hollow 
and  loud,  brought  the  old  woman  to 
the  ^  door.  She  regarded  me  with 
dubious  and  inhospitable  eye ;  seeming 
to  suspect  I  came  with  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  a  sense  of  the  awkward- 
ness of  my  position  as  an  unbidden 
intruder  upon  a  stranger's  privacy, 
prevented  my  instantly  addressing 
her.  While  I  was  endeavouring  to 
extemporize  some  pretext,  for  havine 
accompanied  Dwyer,  he  anticipated 
me. 

*'  Well,  Mrs.  Delany,  you  know  Tm 
not  hard,  but  a  man  must  stand  by 
his  duty,  or  lose  his  place.  I  must 
bring  that  paper,  right  or  wrong  to 
the  office  to-night,  and  if  he  won't 
fill  it,  why  he  must  answer  for  it, 
and  ^at  would  be  troublesome,  to 
sa^  no  more ;  but  here's  a  neighbour, 
Mr.  Telford,  and  if  he  says  that  the 
masther  is  in  no  way  to  be  account- 
able for  the  likes,  being  sick,  and 
undther  the  care  of  a  doctor,  well 
and  good  1      Its  nothing  to  me  you 


know,  but  maybe  the  master  would 
have  no  objection  to  see  him,  if  he 
heard  he  was  friendly." 

"He's  mighty  bad,'*  she  replied, 
*'  sure  enouffh,  no  matter  who  tninks 
it,  and  it's  for  death  he  must  be  I'm 
afeard  since  he  tuk  so  asy  to  the 
notion  of  seein  any  one,  for  up  to 
last  week  the  thought  that  it  'ud  come 
out  that  he  was  in  it  at  all  atall,'ud 
be  enough  to  set  him  wild,  anyhow ; 
I'll  ax  himself  will  he  see  yees. 

On  this  the  crone  left  us  standing 
at  the  door,  and  chaining  it  ajar  to 
prevent  our  entrance.  Meanwhile  she 
went  away ;  in  about  five  minutes  she 
returned,  and  opening  it,  denred  the 
man  to  follow  ner  ;  I  entered  the 
hall  with  him  and  asked  her  per- 
mission to  remain  there  until  his 
return,  she  hesitated  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  at  length  consented,  and 
with  unexpected  civilly,  wiped  the 
dust  off  a  chair  standing  near  for 
my  accommodation,  and  went  up  the 
stairs  with  Dwyer,  leaving  me  to  my 
lucubrations — having  taken  the  ftrst 
step  in  an  adventure  with  that  success 
which  generally  favours  boldness  or 
impudence,  which  you  may  please  to 
call  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

••Oh,openttMdoor.*' 

Old  Sootob  Ballad. 

"  He  10  defalto  irai  that  no  muuMre  mui 
Boareely  ml^t  him  knowen  where  he  went 
So  was  he  lean,  and  thereto  pele  and  wan 
And  feeUe,  that  he  walketh  bj  potent, 
And  what  thing  waa  the  oanae  of  all  hit  pain, 
he  n'olde  the  oanae'  plain." 

CHAUOSa. 


The  hall  was  a  square  of  about  forty 
feet,  paved  chequer-wise  with  black 
and  white  marble,  two  high  windows 
looked  out  upon  the  street.  On  the 
left  hand  side  was  a  deeply  sunk  old- 
fashioned  fire-place,  or  rather  hearth, 
in  which  stood  an  urn  of  cut  steel, 
cankered  with  age  and  rust.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  door  opening,  I 
presumed,  into  a  parlour,  and  opposite 
the  hall- door  was  another  which  stood 
open,  showing  a  wide  passage  or  cor- 
ridor, off  which  there  were  two  other 
rooms  visible,  showing  the  house  to 
be  double,  and  evidently  of  large  size. 
Springing  out  of  the  hall  (which 
was  the  full  height  of  the  house 
and  roofed  by  a  domed  skylight)  was 
a  wide  stone  staircase  with  fanciful 


iron  balustrades,  four  flights  of  steps 
were  visible  from  the  hall,  when  they 
were  closed  by  folding  doors,  through 
which,  when  Dwyer  and  the  old 
woman  had  disappeared,  I  was  at 
leisure  to  contemplate  my  situation, 
add  gather  conjectures  from  the  aspect 
of  the  house,  and  imagine  the  proba- 
bilities with  regard  to  its  occupant. 

Scanty,  indeed,  was  the  food  for 
conjecture  here,  for  furniture  there 
was  none,  but  the  seat  I  had  occupied, 
and  underneath  the  hollow  staircase 
a  huge  old-fashioned  sedan  chair,  with 
G.  D.  in  brazen  letters  upon  it,  and  a 
half-effaced  coat  of  arms,  which,  being 
unskilled  in  heraldry,  afforded  me  no 
clue  to  its  ownership.  I  attempted 
to  open  its  door,  but  m  vain ;  its  stiff- 
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ness  (from  disuse,  I  suppose,)  resisted 
all  my  efforts,  and  I  could  only  see 
through  the  dim  window  the  blue 
cushions,  drapery,  and  curtains,  trim- 
med with  tarnished  silver  lace:  this 
had  prohably  been  the  vehicle  of  some 
old  dowagers-mother,  aunt,  or  grand- 
mother of  its  present  owner.  What 
visions  of  elbow  sleeves,  powdered 
heads,  hoops,  cards,  and  cardinals, 
might  it  not  conjure  up  before  him. 
My  further  scrutiny  and  cogitations 
were  stopped  by  the  re-appearance  of 
Dwyer  at  the  folding  doors  of  the 
lobby  afore-mentioned,  beckoning  me 
to  come  up  after  him.  After  passinjj^ 
through  them,  we  ^cended  to  the 
highest  story  of  the  house,  and  knock- 
ing at  a  low  door,  entered  a  large 
attic,  the  windows  of  which  opened  ou 
the  roof,  which  was  partly  flat,  and 
surrounded  by  a  low  parapet  wall :  the 
room  was  uncarpeted,  and  contained 
little  more  than  a  small  bed  and  an 
arm  chair,  on  which  sat  the  object  of 
my  curiosity.  He  was  a  tall  man,  of 
spare  figure,  and  seemed  about  forty 
years  of  age.  He  might  have  been 
even  younger,  allowing  for  the  effects 
of  grief  or  sickness  ;  or  he  might  have 
been  several  years  older,  as  the  long 
hair  which  hung  in  straggling  locks 
over  his  coat  was  nearly  white;  his 
forehead  was  high  and  narrow,  and 
crossed  with  many  lines,  as  if  caused 
by  its  frequent  corrugation  from  pain  ; 
his  nose  was  a  fine  aquiline,  and 
though  evidently  sharpened  by  ill 
health,  it  preserved  still  an  almost 
feminine  delicacy  and  softness  of  out- 
line :  hU  eyes  of  a  deep  blue,  which 
had  a  kind  of  suffused  brightness^  were 
large  and  sunken :  he  was  the  wreck 
of  a  very  handsome  man  ;  but  in  the 
uncertain  expression  of  countenance, 
and  tremulous  movement  of  the  under 
lip,  I  thought  there  seemed  evidence 
of  an  impaired  intellect.  This  was 
the  impression  a  first  glance  gave  me ; 
but  when  he  looked  at  me  with  calm 
scrutiny  for  above  a  minute,  and  then 
said,  with  perfect  rationality  and  com- 
posure—" I  don't  know  you,  sir ;  may 
1  inquire  what  your  business  is  here, 
and  with  me  ?"  My  presence  of  mind 
entirely  forsook  me,  on  finding  myself 
in  the  presence  not  of  an  idiot,  or 
madman,  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  of 
a  person  as  sane  as  myself,  and  prob- 
ably as  willing  to  resent  the  insult  of 
an  intrusive  visit,     I  muttered  some- 


thing about  the  paper  which  Dwyer 
had  left,  and,  truth  to  tell,  heartily 
wished  myself  away,  as  I  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  myself  to  impose  my 
curiosity  under  false  pretences,  but  I 
had  no  present  alternative.  Happily 
he  did  not  doubt  me. 

**  Oh,  yes — the  number,  born,  mar- 
ried, died — but  she  did  not  die  here  I — 
not  here — I  cannot  exactly  remem- 
ber." 

He  paused  :  I  thought  his  mind  was 
wandering,  and  took  courage  to  say— > 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  intru- 
sion, sir  ;  but  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician will  be  a  full  excuse  for  your 
not  being  subjected  to  painful  compli- 
ances ;  you  seem  ill  able  for  business 
at  present,  and  if  there  is  any  friend 
or  relative  whom  you  might  wish  to 
see,  1  will  be  happy  to  be  the  bearer 
of  your  wishes  on  the  subject." 

"  111,"  said  he ;  **  I  am  a  dying  man 
— I  know  it — I  have  no  desire  for  a 
physician,  for  his  exertions  would  be 
in  vain.  I  have  a  friend,  however  ; 
but  1  do  not  wish  to  see  him ;  but  if 
you  will  secure  his  presence  when  I 
am  dead,  I  will  be  thankful  to  you." 
He  spoke  slowly,  taking  breath  with 
difficulty  between  each  few  words. 

There  was  a  touching  dignity  in  his 
manner  and  language,  which,  together 
with  the  solitary  and  hopeless  nature 
of  his  circumstances,  moved  me  deeply, 
for  his  wasted  frame  and  ghastly 
countenance  too  plainly  showed  the 
truth  of  his  conviction. 

"  Reckon  on  me  with  security,  sir," 
replied  I,  *'to  fulfil  all  your  com- 
mands; but  meanwhile  suffer  me  to 
call  in  a  medical  man :  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  your  anticipations  are 
groundless.  See  a  physician  to-day, 
and  to-morrow,  if  you  are  able  for 
business,  you  can  speak  of  it." 

**  Young  man,"  said  he,  grasping 
my  arm  with  a  strong  pressure,  **  you 
do  not  know  me :  to  you  death  might 
be  terrible — to  me  he  is  familiar — I 
can  meet  him  now  calmly — all  I  love 
is  with  the  dead.  I  have  seen  no  per- 
son for  many  years  past  but  that 
woman.  1  have  but  one  wish — one 
command  ;  and  there  is  a  person  who 
will  execute  that,  1  trust.  If  I  must 
see  a  physician,  so  let  it  be — my  will 
is  powerless  now — it  is  little  matter— 
my  object  is  already  achieved." 

Fearful  of  his  rescinding  this  per- 
mission, I  left  the  room,  and  signing 
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to  the  servant  to  follow  me,  I  waited 
for  her  in  the  hall. 

**  My  good  woman,  I  fear  your 
master  is  dying,  and  it  is  necessary  his 
friends  should  be  informed  of  his  con- 
dition :  do  you  know  who  they  are  ?— 
he  wishes  to  settle  his  affairs,  but  he 
is  not  quite  himself  at  present — is 
he?" 

**  Och,  he  has  his  sinses  right 
enough,  sir,"  replied  she,  "only  he's 
quare,  an*  I  dunna  any  wan  belongin* 
to  him :  I  think  he  has  no  wan.  I'm 
twelve  year  width  him,  and  sorra  wan 
ever  come  to  look  afther  him,  barrin* 
yersilf.  Whiniver  they  called  for 
taxes  or  the  like,  they  was  all  sint  to 
Mr.  Barrett  on  the  quay  to  be  ped ; 
and  any  thing  was  done  to  the  house, 
mysilf  had  ordhers  to  see  afiher." 

*'  And  does  Mr.  Barrett  know  any 
thing  of  your  master  ?" 

"  The  gintleman  niver  seen  him,  sir, 
nor  no  wan  but  mesilf  knew  he  was  in 
it  at  all,  beyant  all  he  bid  to  be  denied 
to  Mr.  Barrett ;  twicet  a  year  he  brings 
a  letther  for  him,  and  the  masther 
laves  apaper  with  me  for  him,  whinever 
be  comes,  and  towld  me  to  tell  him  he 
was  in  the  counthry.  Mesilf  has  been 
afeard  this  while  back  since  he*s  been 
gettin*  so  donny;  only  that  he  niver 
was  like  another.  1  done  all  I  could 
width  him,  but  he'd  roar  murdher  at 
me  if  I  dar  8|>ake  of  telling  any  doc- 
thor  about  him,  and  this  was  the 
way  it  was  width  me ;  I'm  thinkin'  he 
seen  a  power  of  trouble  in  his  time,  or 
maybe  done  some  badness  whin  he  was 
young,  that  he's  thinkin'  to  make  up 
for  now.  He  does  be  readin'  or 
writin'  always,  or  talkin'  out,  and  he 
alone.  In  the  day  he  sted  a'most 
always  in  bid,  and  thin  in  the  evenin' 
he'd  git  up,  and  walk  all  through  the 
place  like  a  sperrit ;  and  thb  was  his 
way  iver  since  he  come  in  it,  till  about 
a  month  ago,  whin  he  tuk  this  sick- 
ness heavy  an  his  heart ;  it's  a  cowld 
I  believe,  but  anyhow  a  trifle  id  sarve 
to  kill  him  now." 

I  will  spare  the  recital  in  her  Ian* 

rEige  further,  and  say  shortly  that  all 
could  learn  irom  her  was,  that 
about  twelve  years  before  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing  char  work  in  the 
house  for  the  servants,  when  it  was  in- 
habited, for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by 
its  owner  and  his  wife — a  Mr.  Whych- 
cot,  a  gentleman  from  England,  a 
brother  of  her  master's;  that  when 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  154. 


the  family  left  it,  and  went  to  the 
country,  she  had  the  care  of  the  house 
— that  once,  after  Mr.  Whychcot 
came  there  for  a  day  along  with  her 
roaster,  and  she  believed  they  had 
some  words,  but  upon  what  subject  she 
did  not  know ;  but  the  day  after  Mr. 
Whychcot  shot  himself,  somewhere 
out  near  the  park,  and  was  carried 
home  there,  and  buried  in  the  church 
near,  as  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  temporary  derangement ;  and  she 
heard  that  his  wife  died  the  week  after 
of  fright  and  grief,  and  that  his  bro- 
ther had  got  the  property.  She  still 
remained  there,  and  was  paid  as 
usual  by  Mr.  B.irrett,  who  had  been 
Mr.  Whychcot*s  agent  ;  and  late  one 
evening,  in  the  course  of  a  month 
after  she  heard  these  circumstances, 
her  present  master  came  to  the  door, 
and  told  her  he  was  coming  to  live 
there  ;  but  desired  her  to  inform  no 
person,  but  to  tell  all  inquirers  that 
he  was  out  of  town,  which  command 
she  had  strictly  obeyed,  going  out 
only  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her 
payment  from  Mr.  Barrett,  or  o?  pro- 
curing necessaries  for  herself  and  him. 
She  told  me  that  Mr.  Barrett  called 
him  Mr.  Daly.  She  seemed  an  hon- 
est, worthy  old  woman,  and  anxious 
about  her  unfortunate  master.  I  re- 
commended her  to  remain  near  him  as 
much  as  possible  until  my  return,  and 
not  to  mention  her  conference  with 
me,  and  I  left  the  house,  pondering 
over  how  all  this  would  end. 

I  had  involved  myself  in  an  affair 
mysterious  enough  to  give  free  scope 
for  fancy  ;  but  at  that  moment  interest 
for  the  life  of  the  poor  man  took  the  pre- 
cedence in  my  mind  of  curiosity  as  to 

his  story.  1  went  directly  to  Dr. 's ; 

he  was  not  at  home,  but  hearing  that 
he  would  be  at  home  in  an  hour,  I 
proceeded  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Barrett — the  agent  to  whom  the 
servant  had  referred  me,  and  I  found 

him  in  his  ofBce  on quay.     He 

was  a  round,  smart,  welUdrest,  dap- 
per little  man,  with  a  tolerable  ad- 
dress, but  with  that  indescribable  air 
of  assumption,  which  is  generally  cha- 
racteristic of  the  bearing  of  a  certain 
class  of  Dublin  attorneys.  Bear  with 
me,  numerous  and  respectable  body ; 
ye  may  afford  to  smile  at  the  taunt  of 
a  briefless  barrister ;  ye  have  the 
law  in  your  own  hands,  while,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
2b 
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before  my  eyes,  (who  so  strenaously 
warns  the  young  aspirant  for  fashion, 
against  bringing  sweeping  clauses 
against  particular  professions)  I  de- 
nounce your  manners  as  *«very  pe- 
culiar." 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Barrett:  I 
presented  him  with  my  card>  and  re- 
quested to  know  whether  he  was  agent 
to  Mr.  Daly,  who  had  a  house  in 
street.  He  nodded  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  inquired  whether  he  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  or  could 
inform  me.  whether  he  had  any  rela- 
tives living,  to  whom  I  could  apply, 
as  I  had  some  disagreeable  surmises 
with  regard  to  his  health,  state  of 
mind,  &c.  He  told  me  he  was  not  at 
all  acquainted  with  him,  having  never 
seen  him  but  once,  a  short  time  before 
his  brother,  Mr.  Whychcot's  death — 
that  since  his  accession  to  the  property, 
his  intercourse  had  been  carried  on 
with  him  entirely  by  letter,  and  that 
his  communications  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory and  rational.  He  smiled 
significantly,  adding,  ''He  is  an  odd 
character,  I  believe,  but  well  able  to 
take  care  of  his  affairs  ;  he  is  too  in- 
dolent to  look  after  them  himself,  but 
he  knows  they  are  in  safe  hands.  I 
have  lodged  for  twelve  years  back,  one 
thousand  pounds  half  yearly  to  his 


credit,  in  the  bank,  and  I  understand 
he  does  not  draw  above  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  from*  it.  I  have  made 
many  efforts  to  see  him,  but  in  vain  { 
so  whatever  happens,  I  am  not  to 
blame.  I  am  not  aware  of  his  haviiMf 
any  relatives  in  this  country;  but  if 
he  has,  he  knows  of  them,  and  they 
of  him,  I  dare  venture  to  say.  They 
were  an  eccentric  family,  I  fancy :  his 
brother  died  under  odd  circumstances 
— ^perhaps  you  know  ?" 

I  made  some  further  inquiries  ;  but 
failed  to  discover  any  thing  which  could 
throw  light  on  the  subject,  or  account 
for  the  mvsterious  seclusion  in  which 
Mr.  Daly  had  chosen  to  envelope  him- 
self, I  was  not  particularly  prepo- 
sessed  by  the  demeanour  of  the  spruce 
little  gentleman ;  and  having  no  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  a  man,  who 
clearly  occupied  no  other  position  as 
regarded  him  than  that  of  collector  of 
his  rents,  would  be  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  aid  or  soothe  him,  1 
did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
to  inform  him  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries  | 
therefore  thanking  him  for  his  infor- 
mation, I  made  my  exit,  and  returned 
to  Dr 's. 


CHAPTER  III. 


**  The  m»rj  lat  at  rest.*' 


I  found  Doctor  ,  having  just 

entered  his  study;  and  when  he  had 
listened  patiently  to  my  narrative  of 
the  events  of  the  morning,  with  his 
usual  cordial  kindness  he  volunteered 
to  accompany  me  instantly  to  — - 
street. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  disease 
of  the  unfortunate  man ;  nor  did  he 
think  there  was  just  ground  to  infer 
that  his  intellect  was  impaired,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  the  singular  mode  of 
life  he  had  adopted. 

"  Until  I  have  seen  him,*'  said  he, 
<«  we  cannot  determine  on  the  proper 
course  to  be  taken  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  affairs.*' 

We  agreed  that  it  was  best  that  he 
should  introduce  himself  to  the  pa- 
tient alone ;  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
ps  to  the  door.     Id  about  a  quarter  of 


an  hour  he  came  down  to  the  ball, 
where  I  anxiously  awaited  him,  and 
we  left  the  house  together. 

"  Is  he  dying.  Doctor ?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  he  ;  "  fast— no 
art  could  save  him.  Indeed  I  shoidd 
say,  as  far  as  my  experience  eoes,  that 
twenty-four  hours  will  probably  be  his 
utmost  period.  He  has  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  superinduced,  as  well  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  symptoms  he  detailed, 
by  long-standing  organic  disease  of 
the  heart ;  poor  fellow !" 

'*  Did  he  give  you  no  hint  as  to  his 
history — his  wishes,  &o.  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  I  left  all  that  to 
you  ;  but  it  is  due  to  us  both  that  they 
should  be  inquired  into,  and  that  im- 
mediately ;  and  his  friends,  if  he  has 
any,  be  made  aware  of  his  condition. 
I  think  you  said  he  was  a  man  of  pro- 
perty ?" 
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<«Do  Toa  think  his  intellects  af- 
fected?" 

**  Not  in  the  least ;  he  is  as  sane  as 
jou  or  I^  and  it  strikes  me  1  have 
seen  him  before — his  ooantenance  is  a 
remarkable  one.  I  do  not  now  recall 
where*  but  I  cannot  but  think  his  face 
is  not  unknown  to  roe.  I  have  it — it 
was  at  Irwin's  I  saw  him>  in  the  year 
':22 — at  a  party  in  Irwin's  rooms  in 
college;  and  the  name>  too — Daly; 
it  is  the  same  man.  Irwin,  1  have  no 
doubt»  knows  all  about  him ;  but 
where  to  find  him — he  may  be  in 
Russia  or  Constantinople,  for  aught  I 
know." 

"  Oh  I  leare  me  to  find  out  Irwin/* 
Skid  I ;  ''he  is  in  town  ;  I  met  him 
last  week,  moping  down  Grafton- 
street;  but,  meanwhile,  can  nothing 
be  done  for  the  unhappy  man? — is 
there  no  palliatiTe  ? — he  ought  not  to 
be  left  solely  to  that  old  servant.*' 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied  ;  "  some 
person  ought  to  be  provided  to  sit  up 
with  him.  I  wished  him  to  see  a 
clergyman,  for  there  was  no  use  in 
concealing  the  truth.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  fully  aware  of  it ;  but  he  was 
so  strongly  averse  to  this,  that  I  did 
not  urge  him  much,  as  it  is  matter  of 
feeling.  As  for  remedies,  ether  and 
opiates  might  afford  a  temporary  re- 
lief. I  will  send  some  slight  prepara- 
tion of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  vain  to  hope 
concerning  him.  In  this  case  you  are 
as  good  a  physician  as  I ;  but  I  will 
call  again  to-morrow.  Farewell.  I 
would  have  you  seek  Irwin  tout  de 
suiter 

So  saying.  Doctor walked  away. 

I  was  rather  cbegrined  at  the  easy, 
business-like  manner  in  which  the 
good  doctor  treated  this  matter  ;  and 
internally,  perhaps,  half  accused  him 
of  barbarity  for  his  seeming  insouciance* 
1  returned  to  the  house,  and  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  old  woman  to 
spend  the  night  there  myself,  and  asked 
her  if  she  required  any  comfort  or 
necessary  for  her  master,  which  I 
could  procure.  She  told  me  that 
there  was  nothing  wanting,  that  his 
inhabiting  the  wretched  room  he  was 
in  was  entirely  his  own  choice,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave 
it,  though  the  other  rooms  in  the  house 
were  fully  and  even  luxuriantly  fur- 
nished; and  that  he  would  take  notbine 
but  taa,  or  such  slops  as  she  was  well 
able  to  prepare  for  him. 


Musing  on  the  singular  adventure 
in  which  I  had  thus  unexpectedly  em- 
barked, and  on  the  best  consolations  I 
could  bring  to  this  mournful  and  my»» 
terious  death-bed,  I  made  my  way  to 
Irwin's  lodgings,  and  heard,  to  my 
dismay,  that  he  was  out  of  town,  and 
would  not  return  until  the  folbwing 
day.  So  I  went  back,  heavy  and  dis- 
pirited, to  Mr.  Daly's,  and  found  him 
m  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
from  oppression  of  breathing,  which 
lasted  for  some  time.  The  applica* 
tion  of  an  opiate  plaister  and  a  sooth- 
ing draught  just  sent  by  Dr. » 

gave  him  temporary  relief.  It  was  a 
painful  task  to  call  his  attention  to 
worldly  affairs  at  such  a  season.  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  commence  it; 
but,  strange  to  sav,  he  was  more  com^ 
posed  than  I,  and  in  pauses  of  mitiga- 
tion, told  me  that  his  will  and  papers 
were  deposited  in  his  desk  in  the  room 
below  ;  that  the  former  had  been  care- 
fully prepared  long  since,  and  that  his 
heir  was  also  to  be  his  executor.  He 
sent  for  it,  and  caused  me  and  the  old 
servant  to  witness  it.  I  mentioned 
Irwin. 

"That is  the  man,"  said  he.  «I 
would  not  desire  to  see  him  now.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  done  so  ere 
this ;  but  I  had  not  courage,  and  now 
I  am  unable.  He  was  a  true  friend, 
and  will  love  me  too  well  to  mourn 
for  me.  I  will  not  doubt  that  he  will 
fulfil  my  wishes ;  but  should  he  hesi- 
tate, or  not  be  at  hand  when  I  die,  I 
charge  you  to  see  them  enforced  to 
the  letter — I  allude  to  the  minute  di- 
rections I  have  given  as  to  the  dispo- 
sal of  my  body.  Promise  me  this  '^— 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  dying  ear- 
nestness. 

I  was  painftdly  moved.  "Rely 
upon  it,  sir,"  said  I,  "  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  your  commands  shall  be  held 
sacred.  Mr.  Irwin  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  ;  but  I  need  not  urse 
vou  to  believe  in  his  fidelity.  He  will 
be  here  to-morrow." 

He  smiled — "  I  trust  that  may  be 
too  late." 

The  exertion  of  speaking  had  ex- 
hausted him,  and  a  fresh  paroxysm 
was  the  consequence.  When  this 
passed,  it  was  but  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  ;  but  in  the  momentary  inter- 
vals, with  a  reinforced  power  of  mind 
which  now  seems  to  be  incredible,  he 
spoke  calmly— courageously.  I  prayed 
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him  to  think  of  hereaflter — of  that  in- 
▼i«ible  world  to  which  he  was  so  swiftly 
going.  The  fearful  reality  gave  me 
eloquence. 

"  I  have  thought  of  it,"  said  he — 
••it  is  peace,  peace." 

But  why  should  I  dwell  on  this 
loene.  I  am  a  novice  at  description, 
and  more  graphic  pens  than  mine 
have  vainly  attempted  to  pourtray 
what  it  is  to  see  soul  and  hody  part. 
I  will  not  seek  to  move  any  heart  by 
giving  minutely  the  passages  of  that 
night.  What  stirred  me  deeply  might 
seem  common-place  to  many.  To  die 
is  common-place ;  but  if  there  be  one 
who,  however,  with  anxious  eye, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  disease 
that  preyed  on  him,  he  will  be  well 
able  to  realize  that  spectacle  which, 
once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  In 
no  other  malady  is  the  powerful,  slow, 
sure  grasp  of  the  iron  hand  of  death 
so  visible.  The  drilling  links,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  vitality,  the  em- 
purpled features  fading  to  an  ashen 
nue,  the  labouring  breast  which  strug- 
ffles  still,  heaving  for  breath,  after 
longer  and  longer  intervals,  till  at 
length  one  long,  low,  gurgling  sigh, 
which  seemed  to  me  easier  than  the 
rest,  closed  his  last  pang — then  was 
the  victory  decided.  I  thought  that, 
worn  out  with  pain,  he  slept ;  but  a 
significant  look  from  the  servant,  who 
Stood  silent  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  un- 
deceived me. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  she,  quietly; 
and  moving  up  to  the  pillow,  glared 
the  light  on  the  fallen  jaw  and  wide- 
open  eyes  of  the  dead  man.  We  were 
alone  with  the  body. 

She  closed  the  glazing  eyes,  and 
bound  a  cloth  under  the  chin,  while  I, 
fixed  and  almost  stupified,  sat  looking 
on.  She  then  opened  the  lattice — the 
swallows  were  just  beginning  to  twitter 
under  the  window,  as  the  early  dawn 
was  grey.  I  rose  mechanically,  and 
walked  over  to  look  out  upon  the 
parting  clouds,  and  gazed  vacantly 
like  one  in  a  dream.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  stood  there.  After  a  while,  I 
turned  ;  there  was  the  old  woman,  the 
glimmering  candle  with  its  long  wick 
unsnufTed,  and  on  the  little  table  beside 
the  narrow  bed — white,  bare,  and  com- 
fortless — stood  the  half-full  phial  of 
medicine,  and  bowl  of  whey,  provided 
for  its  now  painless  occupant — the 
Cold,  calm,  majestic  corpse,     I  looked 


on  it  long  and  steadily — how  dig^fied, 
how  stately — it  was  a  noble  statue.  I 
could  not  analyse  my  feelings,  and 
hardly  collect  my  thoughts,  the  events 
had  hurried  upon  me  so  rapidly. 
There  he  lay — a  man  whose  existence 
I  had  not  known  when  the  sun,  now 
about  to  rise,  had  risen  yesterday — of 
whose  living  historv  I  knew  nothing, 
and  now  I  was  His  sole  confidant. 
What  had  he  been — what  untold  mi* 
series  had  laid  him  low  ? 

When  standing  by  the  death-bed  of 
one  we  love,  we  are  too  full  of  keen 
anguish  for  reflection,  we  think  not  of 
ourselves  but  of  him  ;  but  when  not 
under  the  pressure  of  actual  grief, 
there  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  elevating 
influence  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse 
which  must  be  felt,  unless  by  those 
inured  by  custom  to  the  sight.  Who 
but  at  times  must  envy  it,  and  long  to 
die  ?  I  speak  not  of  this  as  thou^  it 
were  a  pious  feeling,  but  a  kind  of  na- 
tural reconciliation  with  mortality 
which  inspires  us — a  mood  which,  per* 
haps,  it  would  be  wise  to  encourage. 
We  cannot  but  endow  the  departed 
soul  with  the  same  peaceful  rest  ex* 
pressed  in  the  features  of  its  late  te- 
nement, and  hope,  if  not  say,  •<  Surely 
it  is  well  with  him." 

Some  lines  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  John  Wesley,  came  forcibly  into 
my  mind  ;  and  if  they  want  the  eleva- 
tion of  poetic  diction  to  commend  them 
to  the  critical  reader,  their  homely 
embodiment  of  actual  impressions  may 
atone  for  its  absence.  The  feelings 
they  express  were  mine  for  the  moment, 
as  with  interest  and  awe  I  contem- 
plated the  still  face  of  this  utter  stran- 
ger: 

"  Oh,  lovely  appearance  of  death. 

What  sight  upon  earth  is  so  fair  ? 
Not  all  the  gay  pageants  that  breathe. 

Can  with  a  dead  body  compare. 
With  solemn  delight  I  survey 

The  corpse  when  the  spirit  is  fled— 
In  love  with  the  beautiful  clay. 

And  longing  to  lie  in  its  stead  I 

'*  To  mourn  and  to  suffer  is  mine. 

While  bound  in  life's  prison  I  breathe. 
And  still  for  deliverance  pine. 

And  press  to  the  issues  of  death. 
What  now  with  my  tears  I  bedew. 

Oh,  might  I  this  moment  become; 
My  spirit  created  anew. 

My  body  consigned  to  the  torob.*' 
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CHAPTER  iT« 


"  Ltvet  thtre  ft  xeeord  which  hath  told 
TluU  dM  WM  w«dde(l,  widowed,  old  r  * 

*  UnloM  thoM  eye*  dcceiTe* 
I  iiM7(  I  mnttt  I  will  bellere 
That  the,  whote  chwmfl  to  meeUj  flow. 
Is  what  she  only  Ncmed  below." 

1.  MORTOOMXmT. 


In  meditations  sucb  as  these,  an  hour 
or  more  passed  away ;  and  then  the 
glorioas  morning  sun  beamed  through 
the  window  into  the  lonely  chamber 
of  death.  How  bright  and  beautiful 
looked  the  far  hills,  and  how  fresh  and 
green  in  the  early  dew  the  rank  grass 
and  trees,  even  in  the  town  garden,  or 
rather  waste  plot  of  ground,  at  the 
back  of  the  house  ;  and  then  the  birds, 
in  their  summer  merriment,  were  flut- 
tering through  the  branches,  particu- 
larly one  sweet  thrush,  who  was  the 
chief  musician — 

•*  HIi  dark  wing* 
Qnlrered  with  tong,  rach  (Vee  triomphant  aong, 
As  if  lean  were  not,  as  If  breaking  hearts 
Had  not  a  place  below." 

How  shall  we  explain  our  changeful 
hearts  to  ourselves  ?  The  scene  and 
hour  gave  a  sudden  revulsion  to  my 
thoughts — I  felt,  thrillingly,  a  sense  of 
life,  and  youth,  and  strength  too  vivid 
to  forget. 

Then,  hark !  there  came  a  voice  of 
bells— joy- bells — pealing  merrily.  Was 
it  because  death  had  won?  Ay!  it 
was — I  did  not  recollect  at  the  time 
the  cause — but  it  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  To  how  many 
had  that  gay  chime  been  as  a  knell, 
and  told  of  youth  and  bravery  quelled 
in  its  beauty  and  pride — of  manly  vi- 

gour,  and  soft,  fond,  filial,  paternal 
Qsband's  love,  for  ever  paralysed  and 
chilled  ;  to  how  many  a  heart  it  told 
iU 

"  Only  hope 
Had  died  beneath  the  hoofi  of  trampling  steeds  ?" 

But  these  thoughts  did  not  come  be- 
fore me  then.  Bells ! — some  Fay  their 
sound  is  ever  mournful.  I  think  not 
so;  but  this — it  is  the  most  sympa- 
thetic music.  It  ever  speaks  of  hope  or 
of  despair — bursting  forth,  we  know 
not  whence,  the  instrument  and  cause 
alike  invisible.  The  passing  bell — the 
knell— has  not  its  high,  lone,  weird, 
monotonous  vibration — without  modu- 
lation, without  harmony,  but  solemnly 


melodious  —  an  inexplicable  magic  ? 
Like  the  departing  pulsation  of  hte,  it 
strikes  and  stops,  and  we  pause,  and 
lol  it  strikes  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  and  then  there  is  a 
longer  pause,  and  we  listen— but  in 
vain,  we  hear  it  no  more ;  but  it 
leaves  the  ear  still  expectant,  for  it 
"died  and  gave  no  sign." 

And  joy- bells — are  they  not  joyous, 
with  their  quick,  successive  cadence 
"never  ending, still  beginning  ?**  They, 
too,  leave  the  sounds  unfinished ;  but 
then  the  heart  only  hopes  for  a  peal 
more  joyful  than  the  last — a  dia- 
pason would  there  seem  a  chord  of 
woe,  a  signal  that  all  was  over. 

I  listened,  and  still  they  chimed  on. 
The  morning  wore  away  ;  but  I  could 
not  awake  myself  to  reality  sufficiently 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done, 
or  rather  what  I  should  first  do.  The 
noise  and  cries  in  the  street  first  aroused 
me  to  a  sense  of  my  position ;  and 
speaking  to  the  old  woman,  who  now, 
worn  out  with  watching  and  weariness 
I  perceived  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair,  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  seal  her  master's 
desk  and  property*  until  I  should  re- 
turn in  a  few  hours  with  his  executor 
and  man  of  business,  to  have  his  will 
read,  and  its  provisions  carried  into 
effect. 

She,  poor  old  creature,  seemed 
really  in  heart-felt  grief,  nor  (as  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  her 
class  and  situation,)  jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference of  one  whose  position  with 
regard  to  her  late  master  might  par- 
donably have  excited  suspicions,  if  not 
distrust,  in  a  less  honest  and  upright 
mind,  and  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
grasping  and  unfeeling  one. 

"  Then  you'd  bstther  come  to  the 
drawin'-room,  sir ;  it  was  there  I  put 
back  the  paper  he  sent  me  width  last 
night."  She  said  Mr.  Daly,  even 
during  his  health,  seldom  rose  till 
dusk,  and  then  chiefly  spent  his  time 
in  writing,  or  pacing  about  that  room* 
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He  woald  never  suffer  the  furniture 
to  be  removed  or  altered  in  any  way. 
'Mt  was  hard  to  undher stand  his 
waysy  poor  gintleman,"  said  she ;  **  but 
sure  he  had  a  right  to  be  pleased>  as 
be  was  the  master^  and  he  had  a  rale 
tindher  heart  any  how."  While  she 
spoke,  her  tears  flowed  fast,  proving, 
as  the  tears  of  age  ever  do,  the  since- 
rity of  her  sorrow,  and  opening  the 
door  of  a  large  room,  we  entered. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  but  through 
a  heart-shaped  hole  cut  in  the  upper 
part  of  them,  the  sun  poured  in  a 
slanting  beam,  showing  the  myriad 
dancing  motes  of  lur,  as  if  every 
breath  was  instinct  with  life  and 
motion. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  subdued 
excitement :  I  was  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  experience  of  the  emo- 
tion which  almost  stunned  me.  It 
was  a  large  and  lofty  room,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  style  which  had  been,  per- 
haps, fashionable  some  fifty  years  ago 
^not  antique,  but  rather  out  of  date. 
The  sofas  and  ottomans  were  high, 
square,  and  softly  cushioned,  and  the 
oval-backed  chairs  covered  with  rich 
silk  drab  and  rose-coloured  damask, 
in  a  large  flowered  pattern,  and  pro- 
fusedly  gilt,  though  now  the  colours 
were  faded.  The  walls  were  also 
gilded  in  panels,  and  the  mirrors  and 
pier-glasses  between  the  windows,  with 
their  marble  slabs  supported  by  car- 
yatides, were  finished  after  the  showy 
taste  of  the  time.  But  what  chieflv 
arrested  my  attention  was  a  full  length 
picture,  the  size  of  life,  which  occupied 
one  end  of  the  room. 

**  Whose  portrait  b  that  ?"  in- 
quired I. 

**  Mrs.  Whychcot's,  I  believe,  sir," 
said  the  servant. 

**  Why,  did  you  never  see  her — is 
it  like  her  ?'' 

"I  don't  know,  sir:  I  seen  her, 
sure  enough,  but  not  to  know  is  that 
like  her  or  no.  She  was  weakly,  and 
*id  always  be  muffled  up  in  a  shawl. 
But  the  masther  was  verv  piurtial  to 
it,  and  it's  talkin'  to  it  he*d  spind  his 
time,  whin  he'd  be  here  alone :  myself 
often  thought  that  it  was  afther  her 
he  broke  his  heart ;  but  I  niver  hard 
him  spake  of  her." 

The  picture,  which  was  finely  exe- 
cuted, was  that  of  a  youne  woman, 
represented,  as  I  thought,  m  charac- 
ter.     An  Italian  scene  formed  the 


back-ground,  and  a  small  volume  lay 
on  a  seat,  from  which  she  seemed  just 
risen :    the  dress   was  white,  and  its 
drapery    sat   almost   closely    to    the 
figure,  which  was  covered  nearly  to 
the  throat :  one  arm  fell  listlessly  by 
the  side,  and  from  the  other  depended 
a  wide-leafed  straw  hat,  knotted  with 
blue  ribbands,  and  a  ribband  of  the 
same  hue  encircled  the  waist.     The 
face  was  not  fully  turned,  nor   yet 
qmte  in  profile:  me  hiur,  of  a  pale 
brown,  was  bound  in  a  knot  behind,  so 
as  to  show  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
head,  and  part  fell  in  a  thick  soft  mass, 
as  if  escaped  from  its  band,  down  one 
side  of  the  lovely  face — ^most  lovely  ft 
was.      The  forehead  was  high  and 
calm,  and  the  complexion  pale  and 
colourless — perhaps  too  colourless  for 
a  painting;  but  it  might  have  faded 
from  time.     The  brows  were    little 
darker  than  the  hair,  and  but  slightly 
arched.     The  eyes  were  a  deep  grey, 
and  the  features  faultlessly  beautiful ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  whole  coun- 
tenance was  pensive  and  melancholy, 
even  to  a  painful  degree,  for  it  was  a 
speaking  picture,  and  could  not  but  be 
a  resemblance  of  the  subject  of  the 
artist's  pencil ;  for  never  could  ima- 
gination supply  so  touching  an  index 
of  a  broken  heart  as  that  fair  face  be- 
spoke.    Without  any  absolute  simila- 
rity in  form,  there  was  about  it  an  air 
—a  look,  which  reminded  me  of  Gui- 
de's Beatrice  CencL     I  believe  that 
their  common  characteristic  was  the 
expression  of  subdued  energy  visible 
in  both.     My  eves  were  rivetted  upon 
it,  and  then  did  the  probable  story 
flash  upon  my  mind  of  wretched — 
perhaps  guilty  love :  but  it  was  hard 
to  associate  such  a  thoufffat  with  ^at 
of  the  pure  and  noble-looking  being 
before   me.     Unfbrtunata  she  must 
have  been — ^unworthy  never.    She  was 
sacrificed,  perhaps,  by  ambitious  friends 
to  the  wealth  of  an  elder   brother, 
while  her  heart  was  another's.     Now 
I  had  discovered  it.    Unhappy  young 
creature — well,  she  is  at  peace— she 
has  no  sin  or  sorrow  now.     Thus  did 
I  fashion  her  history.     Then  turning 
to  the  old  woman,   who  stood  near 
me — 

**  Here  is  his  desk,  sir,"  said  she, 
"just  as  he  left  it.  Thursday  was 
the  last  day  he  was  writin'  in  it,  I 
believe^ — I  never  dar  stir  it.  I  have 
no  readin'  myself,  and  he  niyer  looked 
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it ;  bat  here  is  the  kay.  He  ^een  a 
grate  dale  of  throuble  in  his  time,  I'm 
sure,  and  it  tuk  it  all  to  wear  him  out ; 
another  would  die  in  half  the  time." 

The  knowledge  of  the  whole  mys- 
tery was  in  my  power  now ;  but  curi- 
ous as  I  was,  I  shrunk  from  learning 
it ;  it  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  the  dead.  Perhaps  had 
he  power  now  he  would  forbid  me, 
thought  1,  and  hastily  locking  the 
desk,  and  taking  the  key,  I  left  the 
house,  and  returned  home. 

After  parrying  the  many  questions 
at  oar  merry  breakfast-table,  occa- 
iioned  by  my  grave  looks,  I  soon  set 
forth  in  quest  of  Irwin,  and  having 
found  him  at  home,  unfolded  my  er- 
rand. I  knew  well  that  never  did  a 
softer  heart  beat  in  an  iron  frame  than 


in  Irwin's ;  but,  notwithstanding,  hi« 
emotion  surprised  me.  He  could  not 
listen  to  my  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, his  grief  was  so  overpower^ 
ing  when  he  heard  that  it  was  but  just 
then  that  Daly  was  past  all  help  and 
consolation. 

•*  I  have  sought  diligently  for  years, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  him :  I 
thought  he  had  gone  abroad.  Had  I 
seen  him  but  once  living,"  he  cried 
bitterly,  "  my  poor,  poor  Richard  !— 
To  think  of  my  having  passed  that  hoase 
yesterday,  unconscious  of  what  its 
walls  separated  me  from ;  and  in  what 
careless  mirth  I  wasted  this  nieht  of 
his  fate.  Come,  come,"  said  he, 
roughly,  and  dragging  my  arm  under 
his,  we  left  his  lodgings,  and  with  a 
rapid  pace  proceeded  to street. 


A  tCONTH  IN  THB  HIOHLAimS. 


Tm  world  la  changing — the  poli- 
tical world  need  we  say  ?  The  stage- 
coach world.  The  world  of  bobbins 
and  muslins!  Why  should  not  the 
world  of  Mr.  Murphy,  the  almanack 
novelist?  but  so  it  is — the  summer 
of  the  present  year  having  been 
**  omitted  by  particular  desire"  in 
favour  of  a  less  honoured  rivaL 

Yet,  who,  amongst  the  dingy  deni- 
sens  of  our  dusty  city,  yearns  not  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  towards  the 
healthful  breezes  and  green  solitudes 
of  the  country.  The  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  only  want  water-carts 
and  bells,  to  complete  the  resemblance 
between  some  of  their  wide  wastes 
and  our  more  frequented  thorough- 
hxe&  in  summer !  How  often  have 
we  observed  the  **  Hero  of  the  Nile" 
ienobly  swallowed  up  in  dust,  and 
the  road  to  the  faur  at  Donnybrook, 
one  thick,  dark  **  palpable  obscure ;" 
and  then  the  lumbering  water-cart 
trandling  alone,  in  some  unsuspecting 
moment,  lets  Sj  full  fiz  against  your 
"patent  leathers,"  raising  its  ad- 
^tional  contingent  of  dust  and  odours 
which  shall  be  anonymous,  and  all 
this  while  yon  are  broiling  and  evapo- 


rating at  every  pore.  It  is  no  small 
delight,  under  such  a  dynasty  of  heat 
and  dust,  amid  the  many  intrusions 
of  art,  on  the  fair  domain  of  nature, 
which  ^the  advancing  surges  of  civi- 
lization every  day  betray,  to  learn 
that  there  are  secret  spots  yet  unin- 
vaded  bv  the  arch-intruder,  **  dingles 
and  bushy  dells"  and  **  bosky  bourns," 
where  the  ripening  summer  sheds  its 
thousand  charms,  and  the  soft  shadows 
of  the  country  afford  a  shelter  for 
reading  and  communing  with  the  busy 
spirits  of  former  times,  or  those  of 
our  own  time,  away  from  the  busy  tur- 
moil of  the  world — sweet  spots, 
not  yet  given  up  to  that  Iron  Monster, 
whose  breath  is  steam  and  whose 
maw  is  fed  with  fire,  and  threatens 
to  overrun  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  We  live,  of  a  verity, 
in  an  age  of  miracles,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  ^  seven  leagued 
giant"  alluded  to.  Our  fathers,  good 
easy  mortals,  always  made  their  wills, 
before  '^  fitting  out  an  expedition  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles"  to  one  of  the 
provincial  towns,  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment, now  put  off  for  a  few  spare 
moments   after    breakfkst^    or    after 
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tea,  and  an  OBOonomic  traveller  may, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, accept  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast in  Ireland,  to  dine  in  Scotland, 
and  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  join- 
ing John  Bull  at  supper  in  Lanca- 
shire I  Impressed  with  some  such 
mystic  hallucination,  we  formed  the 
magnanimous  resolve,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  months,  to  forsake  the 
fostering  attentions  of  Alma  Mater, 
and,  leaving  the  delights  of  dust  and 
duns,  commons  and  morning  lectures 
behind  us,  decided  on  stretching  our 
legs,  (by-the-bye,  none  of  the  shortest,) 
amongst  the  Highlands,  and  along 
the  lid^es  of  Scotland.  On  the  eve 
of  our  departure  we  fell  in  with 
three  others  bent  on  the  same  excur- 
sion, and  as  it  may  not  be  entirely 
devoid  of  interest  to  certain  old  gen- 
tlemen in  the  country  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  precise  way  cer- 
tain young  juveniles  "improve"  their 
evenings  **  on  town,"  when  in  their 
paternal  solicitude  they  fancy  them 
deep  in  Brinkley  and  Sophocles,  the 
recital  of  our  arrangement  will  have 
a  double  effect. 

Behold  our  three  friends  sallying 
out,  then,  under  the  college  gate  in 
quest  of  adventures,  every  other  night 
of  the  week  I  You  might  have  seen 
them  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  until 
eleven;  this  evening,  however,  the 
balmy  coolness  of  the  air  tempts 
them  to  a  walk — after  sundry  pere- 
grinations, however,  even  the  coolest 
of  all  possible  cool  evenings  loses  its 
attractions,  and  an  attentive  observer 
might  perceive  them  ''take  a  dive" 
into  a  certain  classic  locality  in  view 
of  the  college.  There  a  hurricane 
of  spoons  and  glasses  pretty  roundly  in- 
timates the  nature  of  our  friends' adven- 
turous dispositions,  while  the  easy  grace 
with  which  ''nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  are  dealt  round  to 
old  familiar  friends,  through  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  renders  conjec- 
ture all  but  superfluous,  every  shadow 
of  a  doubt  gradually  disappeai'ing, 
on  the  production  of  a  certain  dubious 
enormity  in  the  shape  of  a  jug  of 
"  screeching  hot  water,"  a  quantity, 
almost  incredible,  of  a  certain  fluid 
apostrophized  by  one  Michael  Cassio, 
and  not  least,  though  last,  a  plateful 
of  halfpenny  pipes. 

After  talking  over  many  subjects  of 
considerable  interest,  but    somewhat 


irrelevant  to  what  we  purpose  to  bring 
before  the  reader,  our  friends  relapsed 
into  a  somewhat  moody,  but  withal 
meditative  train  of  thought,  inter- 
rupted somewhat  abruptly  by  the 
chairman  of  our  small  party. 

"  By-the-bye,  I  say,  Walton,  what 
amiable  neighbourhood  will  be  graced 
by  your  particularly  amiable  presence 
during  vacation,"  he  inquired  with 
particular  gravity.  "  If  I  can  manage 
to  pump  my  governor  down  east,  I 
have  a  slender  idea  of  taking  a  skirt  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  I'm  your  man,"  said  the  person 
addressed.  "  Of  course,  write  a  very 
pathetic  dodge  to  the  old  cove,  after 
the  manner  of  Sam  Slick — soft  sawder, 
ahem — or  what's  this  one  of  the  old 
Latin  writers  says — errebescit  or  ent- 
bescat — '  a  letter  never  blushes.'  Ask 
a  good  round  figure ;  you'll  get  half." 

"I'll  join  you,"  squeaked  a  little 
anagram  of  humanity  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  rejoicing  in  a  patronymic 
we  never  could  think  of,  but  whom  we 
called  OmikroTif  in  contradiction  to 
O  mega,  the  great  Dan — "  I'm  your 
man  too.*' 

"  When  do  you  purpose  to  take  a 
shy  at  the  bie  wigs  for  your  degree?** 
inquired  Walton.  "  You're  becoming 
one  of  the  evergreens  in  college,  eh  ?" 

"  I'm  not  done  with  that  ruffianly 
grind  yet,"  quoth  Omikron ;  "  I  have 
dissected  the  last  six  winters,  still  I 
missed  the  carotids  and  that  d— d 
epigastric  yesterday,  with  part  of  the 
heart.  I  must  put  up  the  anatomy  8ti£^ 
at  any  rate ;  if  they  ask  me  any  of 
their  confounded  practical  points,  why 
I'll  just  tell  'em  I  didn't  trouble  my 
head  about  'em,  that*s  all.*' 

"  Right,  old  fellow,"  assented  ano- 
ther of  the  party,  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries of  slicing  a  lemon.  "  Send  the 
hot  water,  however,  on  a  peripatetic 
errand — this  way,  if  you  please. 
You're  very  well  off— better  than  I 
am,  I  can  tell  you ;  here  have  I  been 
all  the  winter  stuck  in  the  mud,  get- 
ting up  on  sciences,  and  there  they 
go  tag  that  ruffianly  Heautontimoreum-' 
enos  to  our  examination  in  classics,  just 
as  if  we  were  not  pretty  considerably 
screwed  up  in  Latin  already." 

"  You  haven't  Mosheim  and  Whately 
to  be  delving  at,  like  me,"  interjected 
a  third  aspirant  to  university  honours ; 
"  and  Butler*8  Analogy,  the  deuce  him- 
self could  get  no  good  of— -but  hero 
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comes  Sambo  with  his  f  illaiDons  conun- 
drums for  the  six  hundredth  time,  and 
that  other  ruffian,  Desdemona." 

At  this  moment  it  may  be  consistent 
with  the  duties  of  the  historian  to  ac- 
quaint the  reader  that  the  noise  and 
clamour  of  some  three  hundred  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  sub- 
sided into  the  deepest  silence,  and  two 
gentlemen  came  forward,  on  a  small 
stage  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
apartments,  whose  faces  seemed  much 
indebted  to  a  lavish  application  of 
lamp  black ;  and  with  little  respect  for 
the  "  unities/'  but  less  for  the  text  of 
the  immortal  bard,  the  uglier  of  the 
two  burst  forth  into  an  address  to 
Desdemona — the  latter  sitting  all  un- 
conscious, like  a  negro  tailor,  if  such 
an  entitj  happen  to  be  <'in  rerum 
natura'* — not  'Afresh  as  Dianas  visage," 
as  the  poet  thought  fit  to  represent 
her,  but  with  a  new  reading^  of  the 
text,  ''begrimed  and  black,'  as  her 
sterner  half,  and  ready,  like  Mrs. 
Caudle  or  the  echo  of  Killarney,  to 
have  the  last  word.  The  effect  of  the 
closing  few  lines  was  quite  electric; 
the  noble  Moor  bewails  his  journeys 
end,  "the  butts" 

*'  And  very  Ma  mark  of  h!i  utmott  ull,** 

and  then  bursts  into  that  whelming 
torrent  amid  the  profoundest  stillness— 

•*  Whip  me,  yt  derflt. 
From  the  poMetsioii  of  this  hearenly  il|^t ! 
Blow  me  aboat  in  windi !  roart  me  in  luliAor ! 
Wash  me  in  steep  down  gnlfk  of  liquid  ftrel* 

He  stands  transfixed  with  passion. 

"  Wash,  indeed,"  interjected  a 
voice — "  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  are 
off  for  soap  T 

Whether  the  guileless  Desdemona 
wished  for  the  information,  we  can't 
with  certainty  state,  from  the  hurri- 
cane of  laughter  which  ensued,  but 
looking  a  **  team  of  thunderbolts  at 
her,"  the  noble  Moor  took  up  a  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  made  his  exit  amid  the  din 
of  trumpets  and  silver  spoons :  this 
too  soon  died  away,  and  our  friends 
again  subsided  into  the  previous  topic. 

"  I  say,  O ,  were  you  at  juris- 
prudence to-day  ?"  inquired  one  of  the 
party. 

**  Not  I,  indeed — much  better  en- 
gaged down  Grafton-street  with  a 
fine  pair  of  killing  eyes,  than  to  be 
learnmg  a  tarnation  lot  of  stuff  about 


killing  cats  and  poisoning  rabbits.  I'll 
do  the  dodge  heavy  going  in,  and  as 
for  the  ticket,  I  don't  care  a  farthing." 

"You'll  be  bowled.  What's  Marsh's 
test?" 

"  Oh,    some  d d    thmg  about 

hydrogen;  as  for  chemistry,  I  know 
just  as  much  about  it  as  a  cow  does  of 
cutting  corns ;  this  is  only  my  third 
year  at  it ;  of  course  next  winter  I'll 
make  some  fellow  put  me  up  on  it." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  a  general  rush  to- 
wards one  end  of  the  room,  where  the 
crash  of  something  like  a  pewter  pot, 
significantly  hinted  that  there  was  all 
likelihood  of  a  scuffle.     Our  friend 

O was  in  the  middle  of  the  matter 

in  an  instant,  the  other  members  of 
the  party,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
maining in  their  places. 

"  As  we  have  got  rid  of  that  pre- 
cious juvenile,"  resumed  Walton^ 
"might  we  not  arrange  about  our 
trip.  We  shall  have  little  to  do  during 
vacation,  and  stop  in  town  I  shall  not 
for  one." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Jussieu,  our  botany 
man. 

"  Nor  I,"  roared  most  vigorously 
our  representative  of  the  poetic  art* 
and  whom  we  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Wordsworth. 

'^Nor  I,"  added  a  fourth,  who 
seemed  busily  intent  on  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"  Agreed,  then — we  revive  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  peripatetics,  and  pedes- 
trian it  somewhere.  We  have  been 
projecting  for  a  long  time  a  run  across 
to  the  Highlands  and  Scottbh  lakes— 
what  say  you  to  it  ?" 

"  I  shall  join  you  with  all  my  heart," 
spoke  in  Parnassus. 

"  And  I " 

"  And  you,  most  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  professor,  you'll  come  and 
pick  up  the  crt<c(/«re..eh  ?  not  forget- 
ting the  Acrogenous  etceteras." 

"  I  fear  I  can't;  you  know  I  have 
several  things  to  do  during  summer. 
I'll  go  with  you  to  Croagh  Patrick  or 
Manfferton." 

"  Oh,  no,  we  were  at  Killarney  and 
Connemara  last  year.  *  Varium  et 
mutabile,'  like  that  of  the  ladies  should 
be  our  motto  for  our  vacation  rambles." 

"  I  don't  half  fancy  crossing  the 
channel.  My  estimable  friend.  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  he  defined  a  ship  *  as  a 
prison  with  the  danger  of  drowning/ 
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was  quite  right.  I,  for  one,  will  put 
my  veto  on  transgressing  the  hounds 
of  terra firma,*' 

<«  We  must  take  another  trip,  then, 
to  the  continent  of  Connemara,"  re- 
plied Walton,  sulkily,  "  and  see  what 
new  variety  of  the  conoolvulacea,  or 
pickled  gherkin  family,  with  a  long 
name,  we  may  pick  up  on  the  Gaitees." 

**  Or  for  the  twenty-third  time  peri- 
pateticise  it  in  the  county  Wicklow, 
at  the  Dargle  or  elsewhere,  to  the 
dulcet  melody  of  the  '  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,'  *'  edged  in  a  second. 

"Or  ruralize  it  with  the  nursery 
productions  of  Stephen's-green.'* 

i€  Or,  or *' 

But  Jussieu  was  quite  inflexible ;  the 
idea  of  sea  sickness  had  filled  him 
"brimful  of  horrors,"  having  once 
been  guilty  of  the  extreme  reckless- 
ness of  venturing  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
sea  in  a  canoe,  on  a  botanic  excursion. 
AU  persuasion  seemed  literally  thrown 
away,  till  Wordsworth,  amid  a  profu- 
sion of  the  most  magic  imagery,  with 
divers  hints  of  the  unnamed  genera 
and  species  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond,  gave  the  "health  of  our 
talented  friend ;  **  poor  "  Labiatoe*  began 
to  relent.  If  historic  accuracy,  how- 
ever, must  be  adhered  to,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  chronicle  the  astounding 
ikci,  that  bv  this  he  had  become  con- 
siderably "  fuddled ;"  but  if,  in  rising 
to  acknowledge  the  toast,  he  felt  some 
difficulty  in  gaining  the  perpendicular, 
the  most  charitable  conclusion  perhaps 
we  can  arrive  at,  is,  that  he  was  as 
much  under  the  influence  of  his  feel- 
ings and  natural  timidity,  as  the  afore- 
said state  of  things ;  his  speech  was 
particularly  astute,  but  like  his  other 
modes  of  progression,  considerably 
zig-zag. 

He  pretty  plainly  perceived  all 
opposition  was  useless,  and  concluded, 
amid  visions  of  botanic  immortality 
not  the  most  stable,  (such  as  a  seventh 
glass  of  punch,  would  be  likely  to 
inspire,)  by  giving  in  his  agreement 
to  the  project,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  our  **  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,"  his  contingent  of  the 
expense.  The  succeeding  Tuesday  was 
appointed  for  bidding  adieu  to  the 
provost  and  gentlemen  with  the  velvet 
breeches  at  the  college  gate,  and  as 
the  night  had  managed  to  wax  rather 
late  and  even  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
bad  long  since  gone  to  wash  off  the 


lamp  black,  we   separated    for    the 
night. 

In  accordance  with  the  philo80|^y 
of  Corporal  Nym,  the  eventful  morn- 
ing, was  not  long  in  the  course  of 
matters,  coming  round ;  it  appeared, 
however,  somewhat  portentous,  as 
from  an  early  hour,  water  barrels 
were  in  brisk  demand,  and  umbrellas 
seemed  ^tting  steadily  up,  our  heart 
sunk  within  us,  as  we  crossed  the 
oollege  square  to  the  vicinity  of 
'*  Botany  Bay."  Our  friends,  how- 
ever, nothing  daunted,  were  ready, 
eaeh  equipped  with  a  Leghorn  h«t, 
and  a  sixpenny  blaokthom.  We  got 
on  board  towards  evenhig,  and  before 
the  sun  had  set,  the  last  glimpses  of 
poor  dear  Ireland  had  passed  from 
our  view.  After  waUdng  on  deck 
for  some  time,  the  evening  dosed  in 
fast,  and  the  more  carefbl  went  be- 
low. It  is  a  singular  trait  in  our 
mental  conformation,  when  left  alone 
amid  the  great  works  of  nature,  how 
insensibly  the  mind  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  the  religion  and  awe  breath> 
mg  around;  several  remained  on 
d^  to  enioy  the  delioious  calm,  not 
a  ripple  disturbed  the  mirrored  sur- 
face of  the  sea ;  some  canvas  which 
had  been  put  up  with  the  faint  ex- 
pectation of  wooing  a  breeze,  flapped 
idly  against  the  mast,  and  was  taken 
in ;  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one, 
till  the  entire  vault  seemed  studded 
with  gems— one  in  particular,  "  com- 
panion of  retiring  day,*'  seemed  lin- 
gering at  the  "closing  gates  of  heaven," 
or  like  that  other  gem,  it  reminded 
me  of  Milton's 

**  Heaven't  yoon^eit-teamed  §Ui 
The  tUeping  tea  with  handmaid  Ump  atteadiaf.** 

On  ploughed  the  steamer,  like  a 
"thing  of  life,"  each  throb  of  its 
mighty  heart,  the  only  interruption 
to  the  solemn  silence  that  reigned 
around.  It  was  a  scene,  commonplace 
enough  if  you  will,  but  still  a  scene  of 
rapture,  a  scene  to  revel  in,  a  scene  in 
which  to  waste  one*s  ideas  of  gran- 
deur, sublimity,  and  magnificence — to 
lose  one's  identity  in  the  stern  majesty 
of  nature.  I  was  sorry  towards  morn- 
ing when  a  revolving  light,  fkr  in  the 
distance,  reminded  us  of  the  tiny 
works  of  art;  the  moon  hung  over 
the  edge  of  the  horizon  also  for  a 
fbw  moments,  reminding  me  of 
Shelley's  "  Spirit  of  Night,*  "swiftly 
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Wfllkhig  o*er  the  western  wave," 
then  dipped  and  disappeared.  The 
morning  was  far  advanced,  yet  I 
know  not  how  it  had  crept  on ;  I  was 
too  full  of  feeling,  awe,  delight,  to  have 
minded  any  thing;  the  deck  had  heen 
long  deserted.  I  now  resolved  to 
wait  the  approach  of  the  sun — but 
who  shall  attempt  to  describe  the 
thousand  tints  and  streaks  and  flecked 
beauties  of  sunrise^  the  gprgeous 
panoply  of  curtained  grandeur  with 
which  the  great  orb  rolls  forUi  upon 
the  horizon  at  sea? — no  one,  nor 
shall  I.  You  have  seen  it,  gentle 
reader,  and  your  feelings  have  filled 
yon  with  delight  not  to  be  expressed  ; 
the  same  calm  seemed  brooding  over 
the  sea  as  the  evening  before,  nothing 
was  visible  but  sea  and  skv,  and 
the  dim  twinkling  of  a  light  far,  far 
away.  Oh  1  yes,  that  beautiful  little 
creature  which  had  followed  in  our 
track  all  night,  waving  its  airy  wing 
to  and  fro  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel ; 
like  the  spirit  of  peace  following  the 
good  man  through  the  billows  and 
waves  of  the  world,  did  that  little 
wanderer  ply  its  untirine  wing. 
.^  Before  tummg  in  wr  a  sleep,  I 

took  a  walk  to  the  foremost  part  of 
the  vessel,  to  see  how  the  poor 
people  in  that  quarter  managed  to 
pass  the  night ;  they  were  all  on 
deck,  no  accommodation  whatever 
having  been  provided  to  shelter  them 
fW>m  the  inclemency  of  the  weather — 
a  subject  on  which  the  captiun  and 
I  happened  to  entertain  different 
opinions,  and  the  extreme  hardship 
of  which  formed  the  subject  of  a 
rather  discursive,  shall  I  say  tem- 
pestuous argument  next  morning. 
There  were  several  poor  people 
stretched  around,  and  many  an 
anxious  and  perhaps  sad  heart  beat 
under  the  guise  of  contented  looks 
and  smiles,  it  was  really  surprising 
to  witness  the  fortitude  with  which 
they  seemed  to  bear  their  privation ; 
but  it  is  no  new  page  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  moralist,  that  it  is  among 
the  poor  these*  virtues  shine  the 
brightest. 

Among  the  rest,  a  fine  old  fellow 
with  the  frost  of  some  seventy  years 
on  his  head,  arrested  my  attention ; 
he  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
Tessel,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to 
ffet  into  conversation.  It  was  just 
rortyosiz  years  since  he  had  seen  a 


trace  of  Scotland,  and  the  rapture 
of  delight  with  which  he  watched 
the  apparently  insignificant  point  of 
light  in  the  distance,  told  of  '*  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears ;"  indeed,  I  thought 
I  perceived  the  poor  old  fellow  once 
or  twice  rubbing  the  corners  of  his 
eye-^his  wife  and  sons  were  many 
vears  dead,  but  one  daughter,  whom 
he  had  left  after  him  an  infant,  he 
was  just  '^ganginff  up  to  Edinbro' 
to  see."  He  was  nfty  years  entirelv 
at  sea,  the  greater  part  of  whicn 
had  been  spent  between  Calcutta 
and  Liverpool,  yet  when  I  intimated 
something  about  his  giving  up  the 
sea,  "Na,  na,  sir,"  said  he,  "I 
could  na  live  but  at  sea."  The  poor 
fellow  related  a  host  of  anecdotes  of 
his  voyages.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
them  he  seemed  peering  at  the  light 
in  the  distance;  I  inquired,  ''what 
do  you  call  that  light  ?" 

**  Yon  light  sir,"  he  exclaimed  with 
emphasis,  ''is  in  Scotland  I  I  ken 
it  weel,  it  has  na  changed  that  spot 
these  fifty  years."  He  could  go  no 
farther,  he  fuled  up  and  I  could  dis* 
tinctly  perceive  the  large  tear  rolling 
down  ms  cheek.  Yes  1  said  I,  inter- 
nally, here  is  a  man,  who  never  "  played 
the  woman"  in  his  life  perhaps  before, 
who  never  trembled  at  the  fury  of  the 
waves  or  the  storm,  who  has  wasted 
half  a  century  under  the  burnine 
sun  of  Hindostan,and  who,  one  should 
have  imagined,  would  have  forgotten 
every  thing  about  this  little  isle  of 
the  west,  yet  here  he  is  crying  with 
delight,  at  the  idea  of  home  I  I 
turned  away,  and  bent  my  steps  to- 
wards the  cabin. 

After  some  hours  of  refreshing 
sleep,  the  clatter  and  din  of  some 
warlike  engagement,  obliged  me  to 
turnout:  my  "compagnonsde voyage" 
and  other  passengers,  seemed  par- 
ticularly intent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves, in  the  middle  of  a  Scotch 
breakout.  What  a  miraculous  array 
of  fish,  flesh,  marmalade,  tea,  coffee, 
toast,  ham,  poached  eggs,  poultry, 
and  preserves  1  all  the  kingdoms  of 
nature  seemed  rifled,  to  give  us  a 
flattering  idea  of  our  gallant  captain 
and  his  arrangements.  I  walked  on 
deck,  preferring  some  mouthfuls  of 
fresh  air — we  were  in  the  Fritk^; 
Clyde. 

We  had  long  before  passed  Ailsa 
Craig,  a  curious  looking  rook  grewing 
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out  of  the  sea,  not  unlike  a  Twelfth- 
night  cake,  if  old  Father  Neptune 
happen  to  need  a  small  commodity  in 
that  way.  We  were  passing  right 
under  the  magnificent  peaks  of  Arran 
^a  spot  fall  of  the  boldest  and  most 
romantic  scenery,  as  we  afterwards 
found.  Bute,  another  island  appa- 
rently more  cultivated,  struck  us  as 
particularly  fine,  and  the  CumraySy  on 
which  the  pilot,  much  agunst  orders, 
was  particularly  eloquent,  stretched 
away  in  the  distance.  Several  vessels 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  different  coun- 
tries, in  full  sail,  were  beating  up  the 
the  river,  and  in  the  distance  we 
counted  over  thirty  small  craft,  with 
their  beautiful  little  white  sails,  en- 
gaged in  fishing;  indeed,  the  bustle 
and  beauty  of  that  morning  in  the 
Clyde,  with  the  exquisite  deep  emerald 
of  the  advancing  tide,  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  repay  us  for  the  trouble 
of  coming  across.  In  a  paroxysm  of 
deliffht,  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  fore- 
castle to  enjoy  it  with  my  aeed  ft'iend 
of  the  night  before ;  but  I  missed  him, 
and  on  inquiry  learned  that  he  had 
gone  in  the  pilot-boat  long  before,  so 
desirous  was  the  poor  old  fellow  to 
plant  his  foot  on  the  first  available 
point  of  Scottish  ground.  This  cir- 
cumstance may  appear  trivial,  but  as 
the  first  time  we  witnessed  that  true 
love  of  country  which  we  afterwards 
met  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  it  made 
a  lasting  impression  on  us.  While 
musing  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  fore- 
most point  of  the  vessel,  and  inhaling 
the  delicious  morning  breeze,  the  merry 
laugh  of  the  poor  people  near  me  caught 
my  attention ;  I  bent  my  ears  to  listen. 
A  fierce  controversy  seemed  to  be 
going  on  between  three  of  the  party-* 
an  old  soldier,  a  somewhat  fair  repre- 
sentative of  John  Bull ;  a  Scotch  woman, 
in  the  possession  of  a  most  alarming 
allowance  of  the  several  figures  of 
speech ;  and  a  poor  Irishman,  with  the 
soft  Doric  of  the  county  Clare,  in  all 
its  unalloyed  beauty. 

The  last  mentioned  had  hazarded 
an  opinion  in  an  unsuspecting  moment, 
it  seemed,  that  the  **  Mouth  of  the 
Shannon"  was  finer  <<  than  any  of  your 
Clydes,"  and  "  Scatthery  Island  nmch 
-vOurtier  to  behould.  than  either  Arran 
vi!5^ute — aye,  or  a  pair  of  Butes." 
This  was  too  much  for  the  temper  of 
his  fair  opponent,  who  put  me  in  mind 
more    than  once    of  the  loquacious 


Manse  Headrigg.  Her  choler  began 
to  boil  over,  and  an  animated  diecos* 
sion  ensued  on  the  relative  ezodlendes 
of  the  different  countries.  Many 
points  were  discussed,  to  the  manifest 
perturbation  of  poor  Paddy's  logic 
and  of  a  more  formidable  weapon,  his 
temper.  They  came  at  length  to  the 
subject  of  potatoes. 

"  I  always  heerd  the  pyeties  was 
betther  wid  us  any  how,"  said  Paddy, 
''in  a  tone  of  dismay  bordering  on 
despair,  at  the  obstinacy  of  his  oppo- 
nent 

'<  Hoot,  man,  yer  kintra  canna  come 
near  Scotland  for  'em.  Ye  have  unco 
little  sense  in  that  clavering  tongue  o* 
ye — what  say  ye,  sir?"  appealii^  to 
the  old  soldier. 

**  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to 
draw  lots,"  quietly  remarked  that 
functionary,  *^  or  toss  up  a  halfpenny 
to  see  which  of  ye  is  the  laziest — d  d 
pack  of  knaves.  Why  don't  ye  eat 
bread,  and  make  a  present  of  potatoes 
to  the  pigs?" 

*'  We  gives  pveties  to  the  pigs  too," 
said  Paddy,  nothing  discomfited,  **  but 
we  keep  ones  for  ourselves  too ;  they Ve 
better  any  how  than  oatmeal  and  an 
ingin,  biled  with  a  paving  stone,  and 
called  broth.'* 

«  Our  brose,  I  think,"  said  Mause^ 
''wad  fatten  your  lugs;  it  'ill  be  a 
bicker  o'  brose,  man,  ye'll  be  thinking 
of  the  noo,  and  no  of  potatoes  and 
saut.  Ye  dinna  ken  e'en  the  right 
way  of  planting  and  watering  the 
potato  in  Ireland." 

"Yerra,  ma'am,  we  don't,"  ex- 
claimed Paddy,  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughing.  "  Wathering  'em,  alannah  I 
I  knew  well  they  didn't  grow  at  all 
with  ye — wathering  'em,  ma'am  I  yerra, 
they  comes  by  nather  to  us — ^they  don't 
want  no  wather." 

This  seemed  irresistible  as  a  matter 
of  reasoning,  and  Paddy,  by  the  unani- 
mous roar  of  every  one,  was  declared 
winner — John  Bull,  somewhat  after  the 
instructive  legend  of  the  hare  and  the 
tortoise,  being  **  no  where."  Signs  of 
preparation  were  pretty  visible  soon 
on  board,  and  somewhat  about  eleven 
o'clock  we  landed  at  Greenock.  A 
short  discussion  now  ensued  whether 
we  should  go  up  to  Glasgow  by  rail- 
road, or  stop  at  Greenock  a  couple  of 
days,  and  take  a  boat  across  to  Loch 
Long,  Loch  Eyk,  and  the  Western 
Highlands.     Our  botanic  friend  car* 
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ried  the  pointy  as  he  came  to  a  dead 
halt,  and  would  go  no  where  else. 
The  little  steamer  from  the  Broomie* 
law  soon  came  up  puffing  and  panting, 
and,  leaving  our  luggage  behind  us,  we 
directed  our  course  across  the  Clyde, 
and,  landing  at  a  heautiful  little  spot, 
Dunoon,  set  out  most  vigorously  for  a 
walk  into  the  exquisite  highlands  of 
Argyleshire.  Our  geography  was  more 
than  once  at  fault,  being  provided  with 
no  guide-book,  except  the  delightful 
romance  of  Miss  Jane  Porter;  still 
while  travelling  over  the  same  ground 
as  Wallace  and  Lady  Mar,  with  a 
glinting  of  the  Clyde  occasionally 
visible,  we  thoughtjwe  should  scarcely 
go  astray,  though  with  those  magnifi- 
cent blue  hills  about  us,  with  their 
delicious  breezes  from  every  quarter 
of  heaven,  and  refreshed  in  pure  high- 
land fashion,  with  some  **  bannocks  of 
barley  meal,*'  and  the  classic  Glenlivet, 
it  was  something  bordering  on  the 
fabulous  how  we  stretched  away.  We 
were  informed  that  Inverary  was  some 
few  dozen  miles  from  us;  however 
the  sun  thinking  it  time  to  give  up 
for  the  day,  we  were  fain  to  follow  his 
example. 

After  a  night  of  the  most  refreshing 
sleep  we  were  again  fully  equipped  at 
the  first  intimation  of  morning,,  and 
after  sundry  hints  from  our  canny 
hostess,  the  estimable  Mrs.  Mac 
Laohlan,  set  out  for  Loch  Long.  By 
what  combination  of  miracles  we 
reached  it,  has  since  been  to  me  a 
subject  of  amazement.  The  grandeur 
and  rugged  magnificence  of  the  hills 
was  quite  equ^  to  that  of  the  day 
before,  being  one  of  the  chief  locali- 
ties for  deer-stalking.  Perhaps  I 
should  best  consult  the  integrity  of  the 
tourist's  equanimity,  with  an  especial 
regard  also  to  that  of  his  shin  bones, 
by  advising  him  in  such  a  strait  to  go 
on  to  Inverary  or  back  to  the  Clyde. 
If  his  legs  are  superior  to  the  vulgar 
fashion  of  breaking,  as  Scrope,  I  think, 
says,  so  much  the  better,  as  in  coming 
down  precipices  adorned  with  sharp- 
edged  angular  rocks,  his  feet  will  get 
unadvisedly  into  awkward  holes  and 
cavities,  and  then  the  numerous  moun- 
tain streams,  to  which  *'  distance  lends 
such  enchantment,"  tumbling  over 
their  little  rocky  barriers,  become  so 
provoking,  crossing  one's  path,  we 
were  obliged  to  ford  it  quietly  a  couple 
of  times,  and  once  were  on  the  point 


of  having  recourse  to  what  Walton 
was  pleased  to  term,  the  **  paltry  sub- 
terfuge*' of  swimming,  but  that  a 
young  lady  on  the  opposite  bank,  after 
pretty  considerable  hailing,  '' pushed 
her  light  shallop  from  the  shore,"  and 
rescued  us. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Dumbar- 
ton, and  having  visited  the  Rock  and 
Castle  hanging  over  the  Clyde,  set  off 

for  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond 

a  little  spot  called  Balloch.  Beyond 
Dumbarton  we  came  unexpectedly  on 
the  monument  and  cottage  sacred  to 
the  literary  memory  of  Smollet.  Need 
I  say,  we  passed  them  with  many  a 
thought  of  poor  "Humphrey  Clinker." 
Some  interesting-looking  gentlemens' 
seats  were  also  pointed  out ;  but  for 
us  the  rather  rude  pile  alluded  to  had 
infinitely  more  attractions.  The  little 
steamer  (Water  Witch)  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  as  we  got  on  board, 
and  before  many  minutes  we  were 
worming  our  way  up  the  lake;  and 
here  let  me  premise,  by  saymg,  that  I 
consider  it  little  less  than  <<  flat  bur- 
glary" to  trench  on  the  time-honoured 
privileges  of  the  guide-books,  and  that 
where  the  reader  may  wish  for  mathe- 
matical exactness  in  description,  he 
will  find  it  in  those  useful  repositories 
of  the  pathetic  and  trigonometric—, 
not  in  our  sketch. 

The  weather,  sometimes  in  a  threat- 
ening mood,  betrayed  little  tendency  to 
sympathise  with  our  sight-seeing  ad- 
ventures, and  like  a  wily  politician, 
or  any  thing  else  much  and  particularly 
addicted  to  locomotion,  it  seemed  un- 
certain which  way  to  turn,  so  that  we 
began  to  entertain  sundry  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  our  tour ;  and  the 
permeability  of  straw  hats  to  rain. 
Quite  suddenly,  however,  it  began  to 
clear,  and  a  gentle  breeze — the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  the  lake — seemed  anxious 
to  honour  us,  and  as  the  little  steamer 
ran  along  each  studded  isle,  and  off 
each  "beaked  promontory,"  we  could 
perceive  the  morning  mists  skimming 
the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  rolling 
into  beautiful  masses  of  cloud  along 
the  hills,  more  particularly  over  the 
peak  of  the  majestic  Ben  Lomond. 
Before  arriving  right  under  Ben  Lo- 
mond, nothing  can  exceed  the  exqui- 
site beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  po- 
sition of  the  little  streams  with  respect 
to  the  relative  points  of  the  landscape, 
changes  every  minute,  presenting  to 
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the  eye  a  %etie»  of  the  most  lovely 
pictures,  groupings,  and  combinations, 
of  nature's  pencil,  which  the  most 
vivid  imagination  can  scarcely  fancy 
to  be  real.     We  had  not  g^ne  unpre- 
pared  to  expect  something  magnificent, 
yet  were  we  utterly  amazed  and  de- 
Jighted.     Our  botanic  friend  was  the 
only  dissentient ;  he  was  all  anxiety  to 
get  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond,  to 
learn  if  a  particular  cryptogamia,  with 
a  name  as  long  as  his  own  looks,  en- 
joyed that  elevated  position  in  society. 
He  seemed  on  the  very  verge  of  des- 
pair, with  his  tin  case  slung  at  his 
back  quite  empty,  his  portfolio,  new 
from  the  shop,  in  a  similar  condition 
of  vacuity.     The  poetic  member  of 
our  party  seemed    wrapped    in    the 
beauty  of  every  thing  around.     And 
Walton,  with  a  dim,  but  reverential 
pondering  over  the  philosophy  of  old 
Isaac,  cast  many  a  'Monging  lingering 
look"  into  the  depths  below  after  troutt 
and  conger  eels.  A  superficial  observer 
might    have    imagined    him    looking 
after  the  philosopher's  stone,  or  trying 
the  ''binomial  tneorem,"  but  several 
cogent  reasons    led  to  the  belief  of 
that  being  a  mistake.     After  gliding 
along  for  some  miles,  breakfast,  by 
way  of  poetic  license,  made  its  appear- 
ance.    Some  of  the  braw  Scots  bodies, 
with  their  huge  plaids  rolled  about 
them,  seemed  to  consider  it  the  most 
picturesque  phenomenon  they  had  yet 
witnessed  ;  and  one  lady,  after  looking 
a  quarto  volume  of  poetry  at  Ben  Lo- 
mond, asked   very  inquiringly    after 
''poached  eggs,  and  a  wee  bit  fish 
with  mustard  r'    The  breakfast  was 
eminently  Scotch,  so  we  need  say  little 
more,  that  being  a  receipt  in  full  for 
all  further  description.     On  emerging 
from  the  cabin,  one  ecstaoy  of  rapture 
burst  from  every  one — we  were  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  magic  fairy 
land  I     The  lake  beginning  to  narrow, 
continues  one  succession  of  exquisite 
sketches  for  some  miles ;  the  border, 
beautifully  indented  with  mimic  bays 
and  promontories,  appeared  elegantly 
planted,  save  ever  and  anon  where 
some  naked  rock  presented  a  barrier 
to  the  sapient  aggressions  of  the  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikes.     Yet  even  amid  the 
wildest  clefts  of  such  rocks  the  grace- 
ful outline  of  the  fir  and  pine  were 
often  perceptible.     The  little  islands 
scattered  up  and  down  partook  of  the 
same  character,  but  seemed  more  wild 


and  luxuriant,  several  of  them  not  iui« 
like  pieces  of  rock-work  thrown  up 
from  the  depths  below,  others  again^ 
more  precipitous  and  rugged,  reflected 
in  all  their  deep  and  glorious  colouring 
in  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake.  Inch- 
murrin,  the  largest  of  the  islands,  is 
particularly  fine,  being  beautifully 
wooded,  and  abounding  with  deer  ;— > 
passing  it  we  could  descry  them 
amongst  the  heather,  and  Walton 
quite  suddenly  was  seized  with  the 
most  amiable  affection  for  the  Duke 
of  Monti'ose,  who  keeps  a  hunting- 
box  on  the  lake.  We  stopped  shortly 
after  at  the  beautiful  little  inn  at  Tar- 
bert,  purposing  to  g«t  to  the  top  of 
Ben  Lomond  in  the  morning. 

You  have  given  that  peremptory 
official,  "  Boots,"  orders  to  call  you  at 
four  to  go  to  the  top  of  Mangerton— 
you  have  got,  possibly,  to  the  top  of 
St.  PanVs  on  Ludgate-hill,  or  have 
been  tempted  to  the  summit  of  the 
Righi,  to  see  the  sun  rising,  tempted 
by  the  vivid  description  of  a  fair  con- 
tributor to  the  ?7mwr«(y— you  have 
mounted  the  Alps,  or  failed  in  the  as- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc  itself-^yet  not  till 
you  have  put  them  all  toge^er  in  a 
Pelion-upon-Ossa  way  of  doing  things, 
and  added  some  tender  reminiscenoes 
of    Cotopaxi    and  Chimboraso>  will 
you  have  any  thing  approaching  an  idea 
of  the  labour  attending  the  ascent  of 
Ben  Lomond:  still,  when  you  have 
gained  the    summit-*  by-the-bye  we 
never  did! — you  will  be  more  than 
repaid.     We  were  very  fortunate  in 
meeting  two  Scotch  gentlemen  who 
had  left  the  smoke  and  noise  of  Glas- 
gow for  some  days,  intent  on  going 
to  the  top — one  a  lieutenant  in  a  High- 
land regriment  in  Glasgow,  all  pipeclay 
and  poetry — the    other    a  delightful 
creature,  all  prose  and  pig-iron — in- 
deed only  for  the  latter  (a  living  re- 
presentative of    Mr.    Nicklehy)    we 
never  would  have  gone  half  the  dis- 
tance we  did.     For  the  first  few  miles 
he  literally  talked  himself  hoarse ;  his 
philosophy  seemed  one  step  in  advance 
of  Horatio's,  as  it  included  every  ima- 

finable  thing  in  "heaven  and  earth." 
f  we  stopped  by  accident  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  malicious  assent  to  what  he 
had  been  saying  sent  him  off  again  "  at 
a  tangent." 

"  You  purpose  to  make  the  most  of 
your  time,  sir,"  edged  in  Walton,  a 
few-minutes  after  we  had  left  the  boat 
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for  Ben  Lomond  ;  ''yon  seem  equip- 
ped after  the  most  approved  piscatorial 
arrangement." 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  ganging  to  see  what 
I  can  do  in  Loch  Katrine — trout  ex- 
cellent at  present — should  have  been 
down  a  fortnight  sooner — some  pigs  on 
hands — carried  me  to  Liverpool—, 
dreadful  panic,  sir,  in  the  market.-^ 
Railways — world  mad,  sir,  about  rail- 
ways— crash  South  Sea  bubble,  sir, 
particulariy  in  Ireland. — Ireland  fine 
country — industrial  resources  neg- 
lected. Such  water  power,  sir,  in 
Lancashire,  would  supply  the  world. 
Killaloe,  sir,  ou^ht  to  be  a  second 
Lanark,  Trade  just  now  tremendous 
— thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger— Sir 
Henry,  an  Irishman — met  him  at  din- 
ner last  month -^  fine  fellow — said 
something  about  a  picture — Chinese 
know  nothing  of  perspective,  however 
— how  superior  Salvator  or  Vandyke 
— by-the-bye,  pigs  looking  up— I  shall 
have  a  knock  at  the  little  Murillo  you 
may  have  seen  in  Argyle-street — finer 
than  any  in  the  College — you've  seen 
them  of  course." 

We  ventured  to  say  we  had  not 
yet  been  to  the  "  Metropolis  of  the 
West." 

**Only  thing,  sir,  worth  seeing — 
aye,  the  statue  of  the  Duke — one  or 
two  mistakes  however,  in  that — one  or 
two  mistakes  about  the  Duke  himself 
— a  little  too  much  to  say  the  other 
day  about  Maynooth — not  particularly 
polite  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
My  fnend  Macaule]^  too,  a  little  too 
loquacious — all  Eainburgh  since  up 
against  him — better  stick  to  the  Re- 
view. Poor  Peter  Plimley — what  a 
loss — often  heard  him  at  St.  Paul's. 
Music  there  also  very  fine — music 
sir,  how  enchanting.  What  a  spot 
yon  to  enjoy  Beethoven's  symphonies 
—Beethoven  deaf — Milton  blind — 
instruction  of  deaf  and  blind  amazing 
lit  present.  You've  been  to  the  Insti- 
tution, Liverpool — ^that  and  the  Ceme- 
tery and  docks  worth  visiting.  Birk- 
enhead a  second  Liverpool — dined 
with  my  cousin  Frederick  there  last 
week — ^know  him,  sir  ? — an  exceed- 
ingly good  fellow — plenty  of  claret, 
imported  for  himself — champaigne 
also,  sir,  very  superior." 

**  I  wish  we  had  a  taste  of  its  quality 
here,"  said  our  botanic  friend,  regu- 
larly tired  out ;  "it  would  be  delight- 
ful to  drink  the  memory  of  Robert 


Burns  or  Walter  Scott  on  the  top  of 
Ben-what-you-call-it,  up  yonder." 

"  Aye,  sir,  yon  were  two  great  men. 
I  was  down  to  the  Festival  at  Ayr — all 
Scotland  there,  glorious  old  Cfhristo- 
pher  North  at  the  head  of  them — Earl  of 
Eglinton  in  the  chair — obliged  to  come 
home  by  the  Clyde — ever  in  the  Clyde, 
sir  ?  You  should  go  and  see  Arran— < 
by-the-bye,  you  take  a  moor  for  grouse 
in  August — better  than  steaming  it  to 
Ostend,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  all  up 
that  way — stupid  work,  sir— railroads 
badly  laid  down — eternal  meerchaums 
and  sour  krout — one  day  at  the  Tro- 
sachs  worth  it  all — and  then  Ehren« 
breitstein  I  Give  me  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Edinburgh  Castle— the  Pentland  Hills 

and  Leith,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth 

nothing  like  it  any  where,  sir;  and 
then  the  Forth  itself  winding  away  up 
to  Stirling — you'll  have  been  away  to 
Stirling  before  now,  sir  ?  and  seen  the 
Castle  and  Bannockbum  ? — na,  na,  sir, 
no  such  places  as  yon  any  where  in 
the  world.  You  have  read  of  Robert 
Bruce?" 

I  assented;  but  knowing  what  a 
favourite  subject  he  was  now  on,  I 
made  a  shy  of  my  sixpenny  stick  at  an 
imaginary  grouse;  and  thus  managed 
to  scatter  our  party.  When  we  came 
up  again,  we  made  an  unanimous  h<dt 

to  enjoy  the  delicious  scene  around 

not  so  our  garrulous  friend — on,  on  he 
went  about  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Miss 
Porter,  Tait's  M^azine,  the  Al ham- 
bra,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  mange  in 
sheep,  Texas,  Trichinopoly,  pig  iron. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
magnificence  around  us  ; — indeed  we 
were  beginning  to  feel  some  compunc- 
tious visitings  that  our  communicative 
friend  was  not  entirely  right  in  his 
upper  "  tier  of  boxes,"  till  his  '*  com- 
pagnon  du  voyage"  quieted  our  fears. 
We  stretched  along  in  the  erass  at 
length,  about  half  way  up  the  hill, 
while  he  pointed  out  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  landscape,  his  descrip- 
tions  reminding  us  very  strongly  of 
the  children's  conceit  '' cross-read- 
ing" a  newspaper — his  account  of 
the  various  exquisite  scenes  about  us 
was  agreeably  diversified  by  the  exact 
amount  of  bullion  and  paper  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  a  lengthy  pa- 
renthesis about  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  while  his  digres- 
sions into  the  realms  of  fancy  and  fur- 
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naoes  bore  something  of  the  elliptical 
character — the  longer  axis  of  the 
ellipse  stretching  formidably  towards 
the  hot-blast  arrangement,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  patch-work  brilliancies  of 
our  talking  friend,  as  we  plodded 
along  up  the  hill ;  and  when  we  lost 
him  near  the  summit,  as  he  went  away 
across  the  country,  we  thought  we 
never  should  <<look  upon  his  likeagain.'* 
Our  intention  of  gaining  the  summit 
of  the  hill  we  soon  after  gave  up  in 
utter  hopelessness,  and  commenced 
our  descent  towards  the  lake — the 
prospect  bow  magnificent  1  We  stop- 
ped again  and  again  ;  the  deep  stern 
silence  of  the  mountains,  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  every  thing  around,  so 
much  in  harmony,  struck  each  of  us 
with  emotions  of  awe  and  adoration. 
Not  a  breath  seemed  to  stir.  We  lay 
down  to  listen  to  the  silent  hush  ;  it 
was  grand  beyond  description — <' na- 
ture's silent  eloquence ;"  indeed  we 
held  our  breath  to  prevent  the  ''slight- 
est, faintest  motion,"  but  were  sensible 
to  nothing  save  the  indistinct  murmur 
of  our  hearts  beating.  In  a  state  of 
drowsy  delightfulness,  we  continued 
for  some  time  inhaling  the  balmy 
freshness  of  the  air.  Away  far  and 
wide  stretched  the  everlasting  hills— 
"  the  sky-roofed  temple,"  in  which  we 
were  no  unmoved  worshippers — some, 
with  soft  undulations  displaying  many 
a  valley  and  glen,  where  alone  traces 
of  human  existence  were  visible ; 
others,  precipitous  and  rugged,  lift- 
ing their  gaunt  and  rugged  iieads  into 
the  sky.  Taking  from  my  pocket  a 
volume,  I  purposed  to  read  ore  ro* 
tundo  for  the  etlification  of  all ;  but 
each  had  already  called  *'  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep"  of  their  several  pock- 
ets. One  htkd  got  his  favourite  of  the 
Lake  School,  Walton  Davy's  "  Sal- 
monia,"  while  our  botanic  victim  was 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  some  con- 
founded "  Flora  Britannica."  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  inspiring  half  hour, 
"  recubans"  without  the  *'  tegmine 
fagi" — stretched  al  fresco — the  glo- 
rious sun  blazing  down  upon  us  with 
all  his  might — the  air  the  most  deli- 
cious balm.  What  a  relief  to  the 
drowsy  atmosphere  of  the  college 
lecture-room,  where  the  beauties  of 
Plutarch  and  Plato  are  interrupted 
by  all  imaginable  noises,  and  you  are 
requested  not  to  pelt  grains  of  shot 


and  peas  at  the  professor*  Havii^ 
beat  to  arms  again,  we  were  once 
more  under  weigh,  and  soon  regained 
our  boat.  **  Rob  Roy's  cave"  having 
been  duly  explored,  we  bent  our 
course  to  Inversnaid,  a  lonely  spot, 
where  we  landed,  and  once  more  set  out 
on  terra  Jgrma  for  Loch  Katrine.  We 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  Rob  Roy's 
classic  country ;  and  a  more  wild  or 
uncultivated  spot  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  As  Andrew  Fairservice 
would  say,  it  was  just  the  place  for  a 
broken  head,  or  to  get  '*  a  length  of 
a  cauld  dirk  in  our  waim."  We  were 
quite  at  sea,  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  Loch  Katrine ;  and  when  we 
wished  to  be  set  right,  we  received  a 
torrent  of  some  incomprehensible 
jargon,  relating,  if  we  could  trust  to 
gestures,  more  to  the  sale  of  certain 
barley-cakes  and  dried  fish  disposed 
saltier-wise  in  the  window,  than  our 
road  to  Loch  Katrine.  Remember- 
ing a  device  of  the  sage  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvie  in  the  same  spot,  and  under 
somewhat  dissimilar  circumstauices, 
we  offered  a  shock-headed  representa- 
tive of  the  Dougal  Creature  a  certain 
number  of  **  bawbees,"  if  he  would 
act  as  Cicerone,  and  speak  a  shade  or 
two  more  like  a  civilized  being,  a  sti- 
pulation, the  former  part  of  which, 
at  least,  he  readily  accepted.  He 
pointed  out  Rob  Roy's  house.  Glen* 
gyle,  and  described  hb  erave  in  the 
churchyard  at  Balquhidder  ;  and 
when  we  asked  whether  we  passed  the 
"  Clachan  of  Aberfoyle,"  he  seemed 
wrapped  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  and 
Gaelic.  We  met  one  solitary  indivi- 
dual on  our  five  miles  walk,  driving  a 
very  primitive- looking  cart  without 
wheels  I  two  shafts  with  a  rude  frame- 
work, no  unapt  resemblance  to  a 
sledge.  Indeed  the  analogy  was  some- 
what farther  borne  out,  the  rude  colt 
attached  reminding  one  of  a  rein- 
deer, so  coarse,  and  withal  lanky.  We 
asked  the  poor  man  what  our  Dougal 
Creature  was  striving  to  say  so  vigo* 
rously  in  Gaelic ;  but  of  the  two,  he 
seemed  himself  the  more  incompre- 
hensible! Grouse  and  cock  started 
in  numbers  at  our  feet ;  but,  being 
furnished  with  no  more  formidable 
munitions  of  war  than  the  sticks  so 
often  alluded  to,  our  sport  was  con- 
fined to  a  magnanimous  fling  of  the 
aforesaid  weapon — a  variety  of  battue 
which  afforded  us  some  excellent  ex« 
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erciso  amongst  the  heather.  The 
gaine»  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  en 
pctssantt  is  strictly  preserved  ;  and  as 
every  "  bit  wean  on  the  side  of  the 
brae,"  in  the  vernacular,  every  young 
curmudgeon  within  ear-shot,  is  pro 
tanto  "game  keeper  for  the  laird," 
that  "clarum  et  venerabile  nomen," 
poacher  is  quite  unknown.  One  of 
our  party  (is  it  necessary  to  confess 
it  was  myself?)  regretted  exceedingly 
he  had  not  brought  a  little  bit  of  a 
"double-barrelled  thing"  with  him, 
that  was  along  with  the  luggage ;  but 
it  was  most  fortunate  we  did  not,  or 
■we  should  have  been  all  hauled  up, 
as  Walton  remarked,  like  Captain 
Lackland,  under  statute  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  "for  coming  with 
hawks,  bounds,  setter- dogs,  guns, 
cross-bows,  or  other  engines  for  the 
destruction  of  game,"  without  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  a  second  Bartoline  Sad- 
dletree to  prosecute  us.  Having  got 
a  glimpse  of  Loch  Katrine  at  last,  we 
dismissed  our  guide,  having  been  pre- 
viously assured,  if  we  just  "ganged 
on  a  wee  bit  mile  straight  adoon,"  we 
should  meet  the  head  of  the  lake. 
We  plodded  away ;  but  the  **  wee  bit 
mile"  spindling  into  longitude  inter- 
minable, we  thought  we  never  should 
have  met  the  end  of  it.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  little  cottage  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  or,  as  the  hostess  was 
pleased  to  dignify  it,  the  "  Inn,"  we 
were  offered  beds,  with  the  easy  busi- 
ness air  of  a  waiter  in  Princes-street. 
We  declined  the  favour,  and,  as  the 
evening  promised  well,  set  off  on 
Loch  Katrine  for  the  Trosachs.  Before 
we  set  out,  our  "  commissariat  depart- 
ment" was  considerably  reinforced  by 
some  excellent  ham,  and  cold  roast 
beef,  with  something  else  that  bore  a 
fascinating  resemblance  to  cold  grouse, 
a  rather  formidable-looking  bottle  of 
the  most  inimitable  Islay  also  seemed 
to  enjoy  a  very  flattering  place  in  the 
affections  of  all  on  board.  And  here, 
perhaps,  we  might  indulge  in  one  of 
those  rhapsodies  which  the  roost  face- 
tious of  the  great  reformers  of  the 
present  age  so  amusingly  ridicules, 
and  speak  of  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
islands,  **  bathed  in  sunlight,"  "  flooded 
with  summer  glories,"  et  cetera,  but 
we  should  feebly,  indeed,  convey  the 
most  inflnitesimal  idea  of  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  that  ten  miles*  pull  up  the 
lake.  At  first,  a  little  flat,  and  some- 
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what  commonplace,  the  borders  of  the 
lake  soon  become  precipitous,  and  on 
rounding  one  particular  point,  all  the 
magic  scenery  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  bursts  on  our  view.  Having 
contrived  to  get  through  the  cold 
grouse  rather  respectably,  and  ex- 
plored the  depths  of  the  black  bottle, 
we  were  in  excellent  humour  to  hear 
about  Fitz  James,  and  Roderick  Dhu» 
and  the  Fair  Ellen.  Our  pilot  seemed 
"  well  up"  on  the  poem — 

"  It  'ill  be  no  far  from  this,"  said 
he,  with  a  most  villainous  Scotch 
brogue,  "  that  rash  chiel  Grseme  swam 
across.  You  mind  (recollect)  weel, 
sir,  the  words — 

"'Tell    Roderick  Dhu,    I   owed  him 

nought. 
Not  the  piare  service  of  a  boat 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain  side* — 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide. 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  Dore, 
And  stoutly  he  steered  away  for  the 

shore. 

You  ken  the  remainder." 

We  inquired  after  "  Ellen's  Isle." 
"  I'd  make  ye  visit  that,  gentlemen, 
and  see  the  echo  and  the  bower ;  but 
it  is  unco  late  to  see  them." 

The  evening  was  closing  in  fast; 
so,  after  hearing  several  parts  of  the 
poem  recited  by  our  Palinurus,  we 
thought  it  better  to  make  for  the  little 
inn  in  the  glen  of  the  Trosachs.  On 
approaching  the  end  of  our  journey, 
we  were  utterly  amazed  and  delighted 
by  the  beauty  and  sylvan  richness  of 
the  encircling  hills;  and  when  we 
stepped  on  shore,  and  bent  our  steps 
through  the  glen,  we  were  obliged 
unanimously  to  confess  we  bad  indeed 
seen  nothing  even  in  Scotland  that 
could  at  all  compare  with  the  magni- 
ficence and  beauty  of  the  Trosachs. 
It  is  a  spot  to  ramble  through  from 
night  till  morning,  from  morning  till 
night,  with  the  great  magician  of  the 
north.  As  we  passed  through  it, 
"  the  western  waves  of  ebbine  day" 
were  flinging  their  long  shadows 
across  the  glen,  our  poetic  friend  was 
fain  to  commence  a  recitation,  the 
truthfulness  of  which  was  particularly 
striking : — 

"  One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  us  rolled ; 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 
2  I 
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And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  liyelier  light ; 

And  mountains  that  like  giants  stand, 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Ben- Venue 

Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Craggs,  knolls,  and  mounds,  conftisedly 

huri'd. 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben- An  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.'* 

Indeed,  before  we  reached  the  little 
inn,  we  had  read  through  the  two  first 
cantos  of  this  exquisite  poem  ;  nor  was 
our  poetic  ravishment  at  all  abated, 
till  the  waiter,  in  a  somewhat  pragma- 
tical way,  proffered  a  long  document 
professing  to  be  a  bill  of  fare,  and 
threw  out  the  faintest  possible  bint  we 
were  late  for  dinner,  but  we  might 
have  "a  ishop  to  our  tea."  We 
begged  to  be  favoured  with  the  last- 
named  luxury,  without  the  chop,  and 
sallied  out  again  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
calm  of  the  evening.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fancy  a  more  secluded 
or  exquisite  spot  than  that  little 
inn  at  the  Trosachs.  We  were  just 
thinking  bow  completely  severed 
from  the  world  we  were,  when  a 
fashionable  chaise  drove  up,  and  put 
to  flight  our  misgivings.  Such  an 
apparition  we  were  scarcely  prepared 
for.  A  Highland  foray  we  could  un- 
derstand ;  but  when  a  beautiful  small 
foot  and  ankle,  followed  by  their 
pretty  owner,  and  a  second  foot  and 
ankle!  and  a  third!  made  their  ap- 

Searance,  some  indistinct  vision  of 
acob*s  dream  came  over  us,  and  our 
Highland  associations  suffered  consi- 
derable perturbations.  A  descent  to 
levy  "  black  mail"  would  have  been 
quite  in  character ;  but  a  wedding 
party  from  Edinburgh  was  quite  a 
different  matter.  Yet  such  a  spot  for 
a  honey-moon  of  poetry  and  love,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  ladies  kept  from 
mounting  inaccessible  heights  after 
harebells  and  roses,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  We  speak  from  grim  ex- 
perience. 

The  succeeding  day  being  Sunday, 
the  Sabbath  stillness  of  every  thing  was 
beautifully  impressive.  We  were  in- 
formed the  nearest  **  kirk  "  was  ten 
miles  off  at  Callander  ;  but  that  in  a 
little  glen  at  the  back  of  the  Trosachs 
♦hj  few  stray  inhabitants  of  the  spot, 
Ijy'O  or  three  "  usually  "  met  toge- 
requto  read  the  Bible.     We  were 


much  inclined  to  join  in  their  primio 
tive  worship,  not  unmindful  of  the 
inspiring  promise  of  that  Holy  Book, 
but  thought  it  perhaps  better  taste  not 
to  interrupt  their  quiet  devotions,  by 
the  appearance  of  so  large  a  party  of 
strangers.  In  the  after  part  of  the 
day,  the  several  inmates  of  the  little 
building  turned  out  for  a  ramble  along 
Loch  Katrine,  and  through  the  glen, 
when  we  contrived  to  do  the  amiable — 
aimahle  (by-the-by,  how  is  it  spelt  ?) — 
with  oar  fair  visitants  of  the  previous 
evening.  Need  we  chronicle  those 
delightful  hours?  The  "Maid  of 
Athens,"  who  took  away  Biron^s 
heart,  is  now  Mrs.  Somebody  of 
Egina.  Our  -'Lady  of  the  Lake" 
was  within  one  inch  of  committing  the 
same  predatory  inroads  on  the  affec- 
tions of  one  of  our  party,  and  when  we 
set  off  in  the  evening  for  Callander, 
one  of  our  number,  ahem  I  seemed 
particularly  anxious  to  remain  to  ex- 
plore the  botany  of  the  glen,  and  with 
the  ill-fated  tin- box  and  portfolio, 
straw-hat  and  gaiters,  represented 
about  as  lachrymose  an  Adonis,  in 
quest  of 

"  Bodt  of  hTttointhf  Mid  roM*,** 

as  you  could  easily  meet. 

At  Callander,  the  "  Pass  of  Leny  " 
and  *'  Brack! in  Bridge "  are  most 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  travellers. 
Having  lost  the  coach  next  morning, 
we  posted  it  to  Stirling,  a  much  plea- 
santer  mode  of  seeing  the  country, 
which  all  along  is  particularly  fine. 
We  passed  the  pretty  village  of  Uoune ; 
Blair  Druromond,  where  we  could  see 
some  dozens  of  hares  darting  through 
the  grounds,  and  a  little  after  the 
beautifully  cultivated  property  of  Mr. 
Smith,  Deanston,  where  his  reforms 
in  the  systems  of  draining  have  been 
tried,  and  given  to  the  agricultural 
world.  The  view  of  Stirling  Castle, 
however,  soon  becomes  the  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  landscape,  and  one 
begins  insensibly  to  think  of  the  beau- 
tiful but  unfortunate  Mary,  and  the 
thousand  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  her  name.  We  were 
soon  rattling  through  the  pretty  streets 
of  Stirling.  Having  been  put  down 
at  the  inn,  we  ordered  something  iu 
the  guise  of  lunch  to  be  ready  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  bent  our  steps 
towards  the  castle.  The  street  is 
fearfully  steep,  but  before  many  mi- 
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nates  we  were  on  the  topmost  point  of 
this  magnificent  relic  of  ages  long 
gone  bj. 

A  rather  frownj-looking  official 
volunteered  his  services  as  guide ; 
but  beyond  the  more  salient  points 
of  interest  he  seemed  to  know  nothing. 
The  view  from  the  different  em- 
brasures is  perfectly  beautiful,  and 
in  point  of  historic  interest  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  three  kingdoms ; 
on  our  side,  the  everlasting  Gram- 
pians towering  into  the  sky  ;  and  then 
around  Bannockburn,  with  its  flag- 
staff still  proudly  venerated ;  **  Head- 
ing Hill,"  where  James  executed  Al- 
bany ;  the  Forth,  the  Teith,  rife  with 
historic  reminiscences.  A  green  spot 
18  shown  where  the  tournaments  were 
held,  and  the  ''  Ladies  Hill,"  where 
possibly  Mary  sat  the  **  Queen  of 
beauty."  We  looked  at  it  again  and 
again  for  her  sake,  and  then  turned  to 
explore  the  castle. 

'*  If  you'll  just  gang  up  yonder," 
said  our  sleepy  friend,  ''you'll  see 
Queen  Mary's  apartments." 

We  were  all  obedience ;  and  after 
mounting  up  some  steps,  expecting 
some  old  and  time-honoured  associa- 
tion, we  were  met  by  a  rough  voice 
inside,  **  What's  your  wull  ?"  Think- 
ing  it  should  be  Lord  Darnley  at  least, 
we  begged  to  be  excused  for  our  in- 
trusion on  royalty,  and  were  descend- 
ing with  sundry  trepidations,  when  an 


Helen  Macgregorish-looking  young 
lady,  with  her  hair  in  papers,  and  a 
squalling  child  in  her  arms,  begged  of 
us  to  enter.  Not  being  quite  awigre, 
however,  that  the  "  Queen  of  Scots  " 
was  endeared  by  any  such  associations 
as  the  two  we  have  mentioned,  we  took 
the  rest  for  granted,  and  turned  to- 
wards another  part  of  the  building. 
The  chamber  where  Dougla%was  mur- 
dered was  next  shown  to  us,  and  the 
walled-in  space  where  some  of  the 
James's  confined  his  lions.  How  we 
wished  some  of  those  we  had  visited 
were  in  a  somewhat  similar  custody  1 
Casting  one  parting  glance  at  Bannock- 
burn,  we  descended.  There,  at  least* 
we  could  imagine  the  haughty  Edward 
with  his  troops  engaged  with  Bruce, 
and  Douglas  and  Randolph  foremost  in 
the  fight ;  but  the  gentleman  who 
acted  as  Cicerone  seemed  to  think  it 
almost  a  statutable  offence  to  delay 
**  glowering  o'er  auld  histories." 

Pretty  considerably  fortified  at  the 
inn  against  the  drive,  we  set  out  for 
Falkirk,  where  we  were  to  meet  the 
train  for  Edinburgh.  I  got  ensconced 
next  to  a  Scotchwoman  on  the  top  of 
the  coach,  who  bored  the  life  out  of 
me  with  her  Highland  jargon,  (vour 
Scotchwoman,  I  may  say  parentReti* 
cally,  is  your  only  true  bore).  She 
more  than  once  brought  to  my  mind 
the  lady  in  **  the  Search  after  Happi- 
ness," as  she  asked 


"  About  the  news  from  Eastern  parts, 
And  of  her  absent  bairns — ^pure  Highland  hearts ! 
If  peace  brought  doon  the  price  of  tea  and  pepper, 
And  if  the  nitmugs  were  grown  ony  cheaper ; 
Were  there  nae  speerin&^s  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Ye'll  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  ? 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife's  spinning, 
1*11  warrant  ye  it's  a  weel- wearing  linen." 


Something  like  the  "  Sultaun  of 
Serendib,"  I  essayed  to  tell  her  that 
not  linen,  but  a  little  fresh  air  and 
health,  were  the  commodities  I  was  in 
search  of,  and  in  the  blandest  manner 
asked  whether  she  felt  not  very  happy 
on  the  shores  of  Loch  Katrine. 

**  Na,  na,"  said  she,  "  them  d»  d 
steamer  bodies  frae  Glasgow  should 
bring  doon  their  chimney-boat,  that  a' 
the  warld  kens  will  na  pay,  and  tak 
the  bit  out  o'  the  puir  weans'  mouths." 

On  further  enquiry,  we  found  that 
the  previous  season  a  small  steamer 
was  placed  on  the  lake.  One  beauti- 
ful evening,  as  usual,  she  was  seen 


panting  away  up  to  the  Trosachs  ;  but 
next  morning  was  non  invetUtLs — gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  up  into 
the  sky — for  she  could  not  have  got 
out  of  the  lake  except  the  way  she 
came — namely,  in  pieces. 

"  What  happened  her  ?"  said  Wal- 
ton, with  the  utmost  curiosity  ;  "  she 
can't  surely  have  sunk  ?" 

"  Why,  itil  be  she  was  just  scuttled 
frae  the  outside,  that's  a',"  replied  our 
communicative  acquaintance,  with  a 
no  very  amiable  smile  on  her  counte- 
nance. 

It   peemed  this  was   a  fact ;    the 
steamer  having  interfered  with    the 
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vested  rights  of  these  descendants  of 
Rob  Roy,  whose  sole  inheritance  now 
seemed  a  iishing-hoat  and  Scott*s 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake."  We  might  pos- 
sibly have  learned  some  further  ad- 
ventures, but  we  were  now  at  Falkirk; 
and  when  we  saw  our  fair  friend  safely 
deposit  herself  in  a  third-class  carriage* 
we  felt  something  like  a  night-mare  off 
our  spirits. 

We  were  up  in  Edinburgh  before 
we  were  well  settled  in  the  carriage; 
and  when  I  state  that  we  remained  a 
week  in  Auld  Eeekie,  and  met  several 
old  friends,  and  raked  up  many  old  as- 
sociations, and  dined  with  the  "  Foigh 
a  Ballaghs  "  at  the  Castle,  and  had  a 
night  of  it  at  Ambrose's,  in  pure  re- 
spect for  certain  quaint  productions  in 
another  magazine,  and  visited  the  sights 
on  the  Calton,  and  went  through  Holy- 
rood,  and  heard  Christopher  North 
lecture,  and  Doctor  Chalmers  preach 
—not  on  poor  laws — I  have  noticed 
suflScient ;  but,  like  my  old  friend  on 
Ben  Lomond,  were  I  once  to  set  off 
to  describe  all  the  "  lions  "  we  came 
across,  I  should  get  transfixed  in  pig- 
iron,  or  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
stone-quarries  or  statistics.  The  good 
people  of  Edinburgh,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  seem  attacked  with  the 
prevailing  **  epidemic,"  and  serious 
notions  are  entertained  of  making  a 
tunnel  under  the  Calton,  to  connect 
two  branches  of  railway.  We  heard 
them  blasting  the  rock :  we  only  hope 
they  may  not  disturb  the  Jews  in  their 
subterranean  abode  hard  by. 

Our  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  undertaken  at  the 
close  of  the  week ;  but  so  profuse  and 
poetic  in  their  praise  of  Ahhotsford 
seem  the  guide-books,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  we  now  happened  to  meet, 
that  we  should  be  intruding  on  their 
valued  province  to  say  any  ihing.  The 
trees  planted  by  his  own  hand — the 
thousand  reminiscences  of  that  great 
spirit  as  you  walk  through  the  house — 
the  room  where  that  last  calm  scene, 
described  by  Lockhart,  took  place — 
now,  indeed,  could  we  fancy  we  had 
got  somewhat  nearer  the  great  mind, 
revelling  in  Waverley  or  Marmion. 
After  leaving  the  house,  we  turned  our 
faces  tovvards  the  last  resting-place  of 
this  great  and  good  man — Dryburjih 
Abbey.  V\  ii.it  a  honiily  on  human 
l^reatiK'SsI  No  king  or  noble  lay  be- 
neath, yet  could  we  kiss  the  dubt  that 


lay  over  that  calm  grave.  We  thought 
of  the  lines  of  Milton  on  a  kindred 
poet,  and  believed  that  neither  did 
Scott  for  his  memory  require 

•'  TheUbour  of  an  age  in  piled  stone** 
Or  that  hit  hallow *d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  Btarry  pointing  pyramid." 

But  in  that  little  Gothic  ruin,  with 
the  clustering  ivy  overhead,  and  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven  wafting  incense  all 
around,  lay  '*  sepulchred  in  such 
pomp," 

"  That  kings  fbr  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  dld.'» 

A  couple  of  days  after  we  went  to 
Dalkeith  Palace,  as  put  forth  in  the 
**  bills  of  performance."  The  grounds 
are  very  beautiful,  and  the  interior  of 
the  house  rather  elegant ;  but  if  the 
awkward  looking  pile  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  Scotch  palace,  we  have  many 
prettier  palaces  in  Ireland,  not  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  such  ;  1  could 
venture  to  promise  half  a  dozen  at 
least,  between  Limerick  and  Ca«tl6 
Connell  on  the  upper  Shannon,  and  a 
day**  fishing  to  boot,  worth  the  entire 
little  stream  at  Dalkeith. 

Our  second  "  Sabbath"  was  passed 
in  Edinburgh.  Much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  the  observance  of 
that  blessed  day  in  the  modern  Athens, 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland ;  but  ire 
were  quite  unprepared  for  the  sense 
of  respect  and  religious  veneration 
with  which  every  one  regards  the  first 
day  of  the  week  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  Every  one,  old  and  young, 
"gangs  away  to  kirk,"  at  the  precise 
time  the  minister  gets  into  the  pulpit ; 
the  doors  are  closed — no  loiterers  being 
allowed  to  disturb  the  congregation. 
A  psalm  is  read  out — every  one  joins, 
as  if  his  heart  was  set  on  out-singing 
his  neighbour,  no  organ  being  allowed 
in  any  of  the  kirks ;  and  when  ser- 
vice terminates,  every  one  •*  gangs 
hame,"  in  as  business  a  way  as  he 
came.  No  straggling  or  promenading 
about  town — no  cantering  round  the 
different  squares  on  hired  chargers,  or 
running  down  to  the  **  Rock,"  and 
up  again — no  hiring  jarvies  to  the 
"  Brook"  or  **  Strawberry  beds,"  with 
your  other  Dublin  atrocities. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  was  Perth 
— there  are  two  routes  from  Edinburgh 
to  Perth,  the  more  preferable,  perhaps, 
that  by  Queensferry,  Kinross,  Loch  Le- 
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ven,  GlenfargyiLDcl  Moncrieff  Hill,  three 
miles  from  Perth.  Here  the  Romans 
viewed  the  Tay,  crying  out  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  pardonable  forgetfulness, 
JEcce  Tihur  I  The  view  of  Perth  and 
its  valley  is  one  of  the  most  lovely,  at 
least,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, — the 
valley  of  the  Tay  spreading  away  east 
and  west  in  all  its  exuberance  and 
beauty. 

In  the  town  of  Perth  there  is  no- 
thing very  particular  that  we  had  not 
seen  amongst  the  wynds  and  closes  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  miles  outside  the 
town,  however,  we  met  Scoon  Palace  ; 
from  this  Edward  carried  off  the  coro- 
nation  stone  to  Westminister  Abbey. 

Hitherto  we  had  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  modern  innovation  of 
wheel  conveyances ;  we  were  obliged 
now  to  step  out  on  a  somewhat  more 
independent  system,  and  after  a  walk 
of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  (hear 
that  all  loiterers  in  Grafton-street) 
reached  the  sweet  village  of  Dunkeld. 
Our  way  at  first  lay  through  what  was 
"  Birnam  Wood"  that  came  to  Dun- 
sinane,  and  following  the  advice  of 
Malcolm,  we  cut  down  branches,  (how 
we  thought  of  our  botanic  friend  in 
the  Trosachs !)  and  marched  along — 
thereby  "  shadowing  the  number  of  our 
host^"  perhaps  more  classic  than  for- 
midable. 


'  Hang  oat  our  btnnen  on  the  outward  walli, 
The  cry  It  still,  we  come" — 


pleasantly  remarked  our  poetic  friend 
— indeed  he  seemed  to  hold  out  a  flag 
of  dititress  particularly  soon,  a  dandy 
Dublin  boot  not  being  the  most  agree- 
able permissive  to  step  out  on  a  hard 
dry  road. 

The  "  Falls  of  the  Braan**  were  next 
in  order ;  and  when  I  say  we  were 
delighted,  but  a  little  disappointed,  I 
have  said  every  thing  particularly  ne- 
cessary. We  now  thought  it  time  to 
get  back  to  Glasgow,  which  we  ef- 
fected by  a  geographical  cut  across  the 
country,  through  regions  where  the 
traces  of  civilization  were  in  the 
last  degree  indistinct — spots  indeed, 
some  of  them,  where  the  imprint  of  a 
high-heeled  boot  would  be  as  great  a 
curiosity,  as  a  similar  phenomenon 
happened  to  be  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
We  had  seen  some  wild  spots  in  dear 
Ireland ;  but  to  see  real,  thorough, 
dismal,  unmitigated  desolation,  permit 


me  to  recommend  to  you  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  When 
we  were  landed  somewhat  abruptly 
at  the  Coach-office  again,  in  Princes- 
street,  we  imagined  we  had  come  into 
another  latitude  and  longitude  alto- 
gether, and  could  fancy  the  canny 
citizens  of  the  Canongate  and  Nortn 
Bridge,  as  magnified  ants  moving 
about  an  ant-hill.  What  they  thought 
of  us  in  return  I  can't  well  say,  but  we 
were  a  little  the  **  worse  of  the  wear ;" 
however,  after  sundry  evolutions  at 
the  hotel,  and  applications  of  cold 
cream,  we  were  enabled  to  "  put  our 
faces  before"  our  friends  once  more. 
We  took  the  last  train  in  the  evening, 
and  were  sleeping  soundly  at  the 
"  North  British,"  in  Glasgow,  a  little 
after  eleven  o'clock  that  night. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  (our  third 
Sunday  in  Scotland)  we  had  another 
opportunity  of  noticing  the  devout  and 
religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  struck  us  so  forcibly  in  Edin- 
burgh. Being  a  dies  non  for  goinf 
about,  we  satisfied  ourselves  with 
'*  ganging  to  kirk,"  and  afterwards 
took  a  tour  towards  the  Broomielaw. 
We  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  succeedinfij  week  in  the  "  Metro- 
polis of  the  West,"  and  were  highly 
pleased.  The  "  Glasgow  bodies"  have 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
Exchange  and  Statue,  the  College  and 
Hunterian  Museum,  with  its  valuable 
pictures,  the  Cemetery,  Infirmary, 
Banks,  Churches,  and  Squares ;  but 
it  would  be  getting  a  little  too  com- 
monplace to  say  any  thing  about  our 
visit  to  each.  The  city,  like  Edinburgh, 
is  a  curious  combination  of  the  antique 
and  the  modern ;  and  while  wending 
our  way  down  the  Saut  market,  we 
insensibly  got  back  to  the  days  oC  the 
worthy  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.  The  air 
of  business  in  Glasgow  is  quite  delight- 
ful, except,  perhaps,  in  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
to  compare  with  it ;  yet  if  any  thing 
intellectual,  particularly  if  it  be  na- 
tional, happen  to  be  going  on,  scores 
of  persons  will  be  found  amongst  the 
most  prominent,  who  seem  to  enjoy  it 
not  the  less,  that  they  were  a  short 
hour  before  engaged  in  the  sublimities 
of  pig  iron,  or  the  mysteries  of  can- 
vas or  cotton.  The  theatre  in  Glas- 
gow is  a  perfect  gem  in  point  of  deco- 
ration and  paintings;  in  general  the 
legitimate  dramii,  however,  is  *'  quoted 
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at  ii  very  low  ftgure**  by  the  business 
folks,  from  their  tired  out  acquaintance 
with  the  •*  old  familiar  faces"  of  the 
company,  disguise  them  as  they  may. 
Any  particular  "star/*  however,  ap- 
pearing above  the  dramatic  horizon, 
Dever  fails  to  bring  immense  houses. 
The  quiet,  though tfiil  demeanour  of 
the  audience  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  accustomed  to  the  elegances 
of  the  upper  gallery  nearer  home  ; 
every  one  seems  to  come  to  learn  and 
be  amused.  It  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  wonder,  that  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, at  least  the  same  people,  could 
have  eiven  origin  to  such  men  as  Watt 
and  Barns,  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society  ;  the  secret  seems  to  lie,  how- 
ever, in  the  very  general  information 
diffused  amongst  the  g^eat  masses  of 
the  people  in  Scotland.  James  Watt 
and  Robert  Burns  represent  many  of 
the  operatives  of  Glasgow — a  singular 
comfirmation  of  the  abstract  mechanical 
and  poetic.  We  had  several  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  this  during  our 
stav,  particularly  at  the  book  auctions 
and  the  theatre,  and  amid  the  clank- 
ing of  wheels  and  cylinders  in  several 
of  the  factories. 

One  night,  in  quest  of  information, 
we  directed  our  adventurous  wing  to- 
wards the  least  refined  part  of  the 
house;  it  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
engineers  and  stokers,  all  day  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  or  engine- 
room,  yet  willing  to  undergo  a  second 
broOing  for  the  sake  of  the  intellec- 
tual treat  afibrded  by  Macready*s  por- 
traiture of  Macbeth.  The  house  was 
orammed,  yet  you  could  hear  every 
word  as  though  it  were  empty.  We 
contrived  to  "  draw  out"  a  young 
man,  an  engineer,  who  sat  before  us, 
before  the  play  had  proceeded  very  far. 
He  held  the  text  of  Sbakspeare  in  his 
hand,  which  he  referred  to  occasion- 
ally as  some  new  idea  struck  him,  but 
what  seemed  to  delight  him  beyond 
measure,  was  the  well-known  music  of 
the  Witches'  part.  Though  dressed 
in  a  fustian  jacket,  betraying  no  very 
equivocal  traces  of  oil  and  smoke,  his 
criticisms  were  at  once  the  most  natu- 
ral, many  of  them  deep  and  well 
founded,  and  all  conceived  in  the  most 
excellent  taste.  Between  the  two  last 
scenes,  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  piece 
of  music — a  complete  Babel  of  chro- 
matic horrors — a  kind  of  Scotch  reel 
grafted  on  a  polka. 


"Yon,  I  take  it,  has  nae  mnckle 
harmonv  nor  melody  in  it,"  said  he ; 
"it  '11  {)e  some  figment  of  that  daft 
callant  yon.  Oh,  sir,  what  sweet  bon- 
uie  bits  in  Mozart  and  Weber,  or  even 
Donizetti,  they  could  play  just  as  weel ; 
na,  na,  sir,  horses  ganging  round  in 
a  myill  winna  get  on  for  scolding." 

"  You're  fond  of  good  music,  I  per- 
ceive." 

**  Of  music  verra  fond,  sir.  I  mind 
verra  weel  the  opera  folk  here  lang 
syne — Der  Freyschutz,  and  Puritani, 
and  Norma — oh,  sir,  it  was  delicious." 

By  an  imperceptible  detour,  I  led 
him  to  his  own  subject,  but  here  he 
was  quite  at  home,  and  with  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  matter  quite  amazing, 
described  the  peculiarities  of  almost 
every  steamer  in  the  Clyde." 

"  I  say,  Jock,  your  vibrating  cylinder, 
how  does  she  work  ?"  said  he  to  an 
acquaintance  two  seats  from  him,  and 
forthwith  he  and  Jock  entered  into 
a  curious  and  animated  comparison  of 
facts  which  seemed  of  considerable 
interest,  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
fixed  and  movable  cylinder,  inter- 
rupted somewhat  abruptly  by  the  sober 
looking  representative  of  the  divine  art 
of  physic,  and  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
conduct  of  this  plain,  unpretending 
man  (and  the  pit  and  g^lery  was  iixW 
of  such)  contrasted  strangely  with  that 
of  an  individual,  a  stranger,  I  believe, 
who  sat  near  us  in  the  boxes  another 
night,  and  who  gave  origin  to  a  scene 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  credibi- 
lity. The  play  was  Othello,  in  the 
middle  of  wnich  this  person  indulged 
in  some  sarcastic  sneers  towards  the 
gentle  Desdemona.  The  gentleman 
acting  Othello,  I  believe  knew  his  man, 
but  in  an  unsuspecting  moment  he 
crossed  the  footlights,  scrambled  up 
into  the  box,  and  gave  him  a  thorough 
pummelling,  returning  verv  quietly  to 
finish  his  parti  We  could  scarcely 
believe,  even  in  matter-of-fact  Glas- 
gow, such  a  piece  of  acting  would  be 
tolerated;  but  the  habitus  of  the 
theatre  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
ordinary  piece  of  business  enough,  nor 
had  we  much  time  to  differ  wi£  them 
in  opinion,  as  we  left  on  the  succeeding 
day. 

The  most  interesting  spot  we  visited 
in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  was  the 
"Falls  of  the  Clyde;"  en  route  we 
passed  Bothwell  Castle,  a  mi^nificent 
ruin,  and  a  little  farther,  on  Bothwell 
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Bridge,  so  celebrated  in  story,  after 
which  the  first  fall,  that  of  Stonebyres, 
comes  into  view.  We  were  scarcely 
prepared  for  a  scene  so  beautiful,  and 
withal  quiet  and  unpretending — the 
entire  waters  of  the  Clyde  rushing  in 
three  successive  falls  over  their  rocky 
barriers,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
exquisite  bit  of  country  we  had  seen, 
at  least  in  Lanark.  A  little  farther, 
still  tracing  up  the  Clyde,  we  came  to 
the  falls  of  Corra  Linn  and  Benning- 
ton— a  delicious  walk  through  groves 
of  trees,  the  thunder  of  the  river  in 
oar  ears,  and  all  that  the  most  lovely 
and  picturesque  country  could  afford 
of  rural  quietude  to  soften  and  har- 
monize a  scene  at  once  bold  and  mag- 
nificent. We  picked  up  our  lost  pleiad 
in  one  of  the  gproves,  where,  after  the 
manner  of  a  wayward  Alcibiades,  he 
had  been  recounting  his  conquests  in 
the  fields  of  love  and  botany,  with  no 
•tern  Socrates  to  direct  the  current  of 
his  philosophy.  The  tin  box  and  port- 
folio were  replete  with  specimens,  and 
he  seemed  on  his  way  only  to  invade 
the  southern  parts  of  Scotland — Sel- 
kirk, and  Jedburgh,  and  the  Tweed ; 
we  parted,  however,  with  the  driest  pos- 
sible eye^lids.  (Mem. — Gentle  reader, 
never  join  an  entomologist  or  botanist 
when  you  intend  to  enjoy  yourself.) 
On   onr   return  to    town   we  went 


through  some  of  the  factories  by  espe- 
cial favour,  particularly  the  St.  KoUox 
Chemical  Works — the  most  extraordi- 
nary and  perfect  establishment  perhaps 
in  the  world,  and  next  morning  were 
away  from  Ardrossan,  with  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  sunshine  and  a  deli- 
cious breeze  in  the  North  Channel, 
and  bound  for  Old  Ireland. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  parted 
from  Scotland,  not  without  many  re- 
grets. We  might  have  gone  farther 
north,  did  our  time  permit,  but  even 
the  few  sweet  spots  we  had  seen  suffi- 
ciently disclosed  to  us  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  this  favoured  land ;  indeed, 
our  impressions  of  the  country  of  John 
Knox  and  Robert  Bruce,  have  been 
such  as  shall  not  be  readily  erased. 
Yet  we  think  there  are  sweeter  and 
sunnier  spots  for  the  tourist  to  discover, 
where  the  laugh  of  youth  is  merrier, 
**  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  hues 
of  the  sky"  more  softly  beautiful,  the 
cead  mille  fealthagh  of  the  people  bub- 
bling up  more  generously  from  the 
heart.  We  will  only  add,  we  would 
not  exchange  Ireland,  with  its  Riilar- 
ney,  and  Giengariff,  and  Lismore,  and 
Wicklow,  Connemara,  Cove,  Lough 
Erne,  Lough  Derg,  and  Giant's  Cause- 
way, for  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys  put 
together. 
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WM.  MAQBB,  ARCnaXSaOP  or  DUBLIff. 

riRST   AKTICLK. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  explore  into  the 
remote  ancestry  of  those  who  have 
achieved  for  themselves  an  eminence 
which  no  ancestry  can  give  or  take 
away.  The  family  records  of  William 
Magee  must  be  briefly  adverted  to»  as 
the  incidents  of  a  life  illustrated  by 
the  most  honourable  distinctions,  and 
rendered  interesting  by  the  events  in 
which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part — 
must  claim  all  the  space  we  can  afford 
to  its  relation.  Of  his  lineage,  the 
most  authentic  account  which  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  refers  us  to  1640, 
when  the  immediate  ancestor  of  his 
family  came  over  from  Scotland,*  and 
settled  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh, 
and  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in 
competent  circumstances. 

John  Magee,  the  father  of  the 
archbishop,  appears  to  have  been  resi- 
dent in  Enniskillen.f  He  had  married 
a  person  likewise  of  Scottish  descent 
— a  woman  of  some  property,  to  whose 
worth,  piety,  and  considerable  talent, 
her  illustrious  son  may  have  been  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  after  successes 
in  life.     She  was  a  rresbyterian. 

By  the  generous  credulity  of  Mr. 
John  Magee,  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  were  reduced  from  comparative 
affluence  to  a  struggling  condition. 
He  was  betrayed  into  some  liability, 
which  soon  placed  him  at  the  mercy  of 
creditors ;  but  the  clear  integrity  of 
his  conduct  obtained  liberal  terms* 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  an  allow- 
ance of  £  1 00  a  year. 

By  a  memorandum  of  his  own, 
made  in  1799,  the  archbishop  would 
appear  to  have  been  born  in  1764 ; 
but  according  to  the  authority  from 
which  our  statement  is  mainly  drawn, 
he  was  born  in  1766,  in  Enniskillen. 
He  was  the  third  child,  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  his  parents.  His  dispo- 
sition to  learn  was  early  shown.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent  to 


school  to  Mr.  Fea,  as  a  day-scholar ; 
in  two  years  more  he  was  removed  to 
the  endowed  school  of  Enniskillen,  of 
which  Dr.  Noble  was  then  the  head 
master.  On  the  history  of  this  por- 
tion of  his  life  we  must  be  cursory : 
a  half-brother  of  his  mother's.  Dr. 
Viridet — a  gentleman  deservedly  dis- 
tinguished fbr  parts  and  knowledge, 
and  happily  endowed  with  the  most 
exalted  moral  temper  of  mind — early 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
striking  abilities  of  his  nephew,  and 
determined  that  no  fair  advantage 
should  be  wanting — took  the  youth  to 
reside  with  himself,  in  order  more 
efficiently  to  superintend  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  University,  in  which,  he 
rightly  foresaw  the  distinctions  to 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  arrive. 
Under  the  care  of  this  excellent  and 
able  guardian,  he  rapidly  advanced  in 
his  studies ;  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  in  June,  1781,  as  a 
pensioner,  under  Dr.  Richard  Stack. 

In  college  he  was  assiduous  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  social  enjoyments, 
for  which  his  wit,  facility  of  language, 
and  the  vivacity  both  of  his  intellect  and 
affections,  so  eminently  qualified  him. 
He  was  no  less  industrious  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  various  branches  of 
elementary  knowledge,  which  com« 
posed  the  undergraduate  coorse^ — a 
course,  which,  though  even  then  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time,  was  very  far  short 
of  that  which  has  since,  by  his  own 
labour,  and  that  of  a  few  other  dis- 
tinguished cotemporaries,  been  sub- 
stituted. It  must,  indeed,  be  fairly 
allowed,  that  the  studies  to  which  the 
world  has  been  indebted  for  so  large 
and  comprehensive  a  command  of 
learning,  and  such  singular  skill  in  its 
application,  cannot,  without  much  un- 
fairness, be  regarded  as  defective  ;  and 
.  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  greater 


•  In  the  previous  year  the  Covenant  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland,  and  the  fierce 
8trugf<^le  commenced  between  Charles  and  his  Scottish  subjects,  which  soon,  by  the 
rapid  diffusion  and  prevalence  of  the  popular  spirit,  compelled  the  royalists  to  emi- 

frate  in  considerable  numbers.     Among  these  was  Magee's  ancestor.     The  name  of 
fagee  was,  we  believe,  adopted  on  the  same  occasion. 

t  We  have  In  our  possession  a  document,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  corporation  of 
Enniskillen,  and  recording  the  election  of  Mr.  John  Magee  as  a  freeman  of  that 
borough  in  the  year  1759 
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changed  since  effected^  are  mainly  due 
to  the  progress  xvhich  has  been  made 
in  mathematical  science^  it  must  be 
felt  how  very  sufficient  for  all  its 
proper  uses  must  have  been  the  course 
of  studies  then  pursued. 

With  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
temperament  there  is  somewhat  wor- 
thy  of  reflection  in  the  studious  diligence 
of  Magee  at  this  interesting  period  of 
bis  career.  It  was  his  custom  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  throughout  the  day, 
from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  nighty  when  instead  of  yield- 
ing his  wearied  nerves  to  well-earned 
rest,  he  rather  looked  for  the  relaxa- 
tions of  society.  At  that  late  hour^ 
be  frequently  laid  aside  his  book,  to 
appear  in  the  haunt  of  social  gaiety, 
the  colloquial  circles,  then  so  brilliant 
in  the  Irish  metropolis.  Whatever 
was  the  complexion  of  the  party, 
Magee  was  a  welcome  addition.  In- 
nocent in  his  liveliest  conversation, 
severely  irreproachable  in  his  morals, 
bis  ready  repartee,  his  prompt  good 
feelinff,  ^and  easy  expression  of  mind, 
already  distinguished  him.  It  is  al- 
most superfluous  to  say  how  great 
were  successes  which  obtained  a  still 
higher  distinction  for  his  academic 
career. 

"  He  obtained  all  the  coIlege*honour8  ; 
he  got  nine  certificates — all^that  could 
be  got  in  the  first  three  years  ;  the  last 
year  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  in  for  any 
examinations  but  the  Hilary  and  Octo- 
ber ;  the  October  being  for  the  degree, 
there  was  no  certificate ;  he  got  besides 
the  four  Hilary  premiums.  He  was 
besides  a  gold  medal  man." — Mrs,  Hvn- 
ier*sM.S, 

Of  this  time,  now  one  'of  curious 
interest,  the  records  are  scanty  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  so,  we  could  not  here 
well  avail  ourselves  of  the  abundance. 
From  the  letters  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Daniel  Viridet,  we  can  distinctly  as- 
certain the  main  points  of  his  conduct 
and  character  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Viridet  was  evidently  a  person  of  ex- 
tensive attainments. 

He  had  been  himself  a  Scholar,* 
and  evidently  possessed  no  slight  at- 
tainments in  academic  literature. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  correspon- 
dence of  this  gentleman  may  interest 
the  reader,  and  convey  a  more  distinct 
idea,  than  we  can  otherwise  hope  to 


give,  of  this  period  of  Magee's  life. 
In  1782,  Mr.  Viridet  thus  addresses 
him: — 

**  We  are  all  well  here.  Much  of  our 
happiness  depends  on  the  figure  yon  and 
Bob  will  cut  at  the  next  examinations." 

And  again  in  the  same  year — 

*'  You  need  make  no  apology  to  me 
for  any  trouble  or  expense  you  can  put 
me  to.  If  in  the  trouble  I  took  in  ex- 
plaining the  passage  that  puzzled  you, 
1  have  openea  your  eyes  to  the  sense  of 
your  author,  I  am  fully  repaid." 

In  the  same  letter  he  adds — 

"  Cut  a  figure  in  the  course — read — 
be  a  scholar  ....  and  no  money 
that  I  can  command  shall  be  refused 
you.  .  .  .  Consult  me,  then,  freely 
as  a  brother  on  any  thing  that  puzzles, 
or  any  thing  that  happens  you.  You 
will  not  hear  from  me  again  till,  I  hope, 
you  will  obtain  the  premium.  Do  not, 
however,  suffer  yourself  to  be  over- 
anxious, too  mucn  awed  or  concerned 
about  it — that  might  confuse  or  disturb 
you.  Ne  quid  nimis,  is  an  old  and  just 
proverb.  *' 

A  letter  from  the  same  hand,  on  the 
29th  January  following,  ascertains  the 
fact  that  Magee  then  obtained  a  sci- 
ence premium  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner.   Among  other  things  he  says— 

"  Mr.  Stack's  kind  greetings  arose 
not  merely  from  friendship  for  you  or 
me,  but  from  deference  ^to  merit.  A 
modest,  unassuming  behaviour  is  now 
more  necessary  for  you  than  ever.  .  . 
.  .  A  fellowship  is  what  I  wish  you 
to  obtain ;  and  you  have  begun  so  well, 
that  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  of  your  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  You  have  taken  the  lead 
gloriously,  and  to  lose  it  would  be 
shameful.  How  many  were  in  your 
division — were  Crofton  and  Miller  with 
you  ?  Remember  you  beat  them  easily 
now,  and  will  beat  them  more  easily 
when  mathematics  come  into  play.  .  . 
.  .  Consult  me  about  every  word  of 
the  Odes,  I  know  them  well,  &c.  .  . 
.  .  As  to  Locke,  you  surprise  me 
much ;  I  nerer  thought  it  easier  than 
Murray.  It  requires  attention,  and 
clearness  in  the  head,  and  frequent  lec- 
tures, to  bring  you  into  his  purpose,  &c. 
....  You  have  proved  yourself, 
in  Murray,  Greek,  and  Latin,  equal  to 
any  one  of  your  division;  and  after 
Locke,  your  other  sciences  are  all  so 
much  mathematics,  or  mathematical, 
that  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  you  at 
all,  if  you  once  could  master  this.     But 


•  Mr.  Viridet  obtained  his  scholarship  in  1769,  together  with  Dr.  R.  Stack, 
under  whom  he  afterwards  entered  his  nephew. 
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I  know  jour  diligence,  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  doubt  the  infinite  powers  of 
your  abilities/* 

To  set  a  just  value  on  the  substance 
of  these  brief  extracts^  the  reader  must 
keep  in  mind  that  they  are  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  scholary  having  ob- 
yiouslj  a  thorough  acquaintance  with, 
and  a  deep  habitual  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  academic  literature.  A  letter 
in  the  following  April  acquaints  us 
with  the  fact  that  Magee  obtained  the 
oertificate,  thus  confirming  his  supe- 
riority in  his  division. 

"  You  have  done  well.  Your  own  re- 
flections must  reward  you — my  thanks 
cannot  add  to  that  recompense ;  if  they 
can,  you  have  them  most  heartily  and 
sincerely — ^you  have  them  almost  more 
for  your  unsolicited  and  early  declara- 
tions of  endeavouring  to  win,  than  for 
the  success  you  had  in  obtaining  the  last 
glorious  testimony  of  your  literary  merit 

and  application,  &c Don't 

spare  to  take  any  money  yon  desire  for 
necessaries,  or  for  any  amusement  you 

like What  was  Yelverton, 

and  what  is  he  now  ?" 

We  think  these  extracts  enough  to 
convey  a  clear  impression  of  the  suc- 
cess with  which  Magee  commenced  a 
course,  the  results  of  which  amply  in- 
dicate that  it  continued  to  be  at  least 
as  meritoriously  distinguished. 

It  appears  m>m  many  passages  in 
Mr.  Viridet's  letters,  that  his  nephew 
Was  considerably  inconvenienced  by 
the  idle  habits  of  his  chum.  As  the 
period  of  the  scholarship  ^examination 
approached,  we  can  easily  perceive 
that  there  was  so  little  doubt  of  the 
result,  that  it  could  not  have  been  a 
subject  of  anxiety. 

Magee  obtained  his  scholarship  in 
1784.  The  most  remarkable  among 
his  cotemporary  scholars  of  the  same 
year,  were  Ussher,  Phibbs,  Russel, 
and  Ward,  who  like  him  afterwards 
became  fellows,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
of  unhappy  memory  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  Richard  Jebb, 
the  late  excellent  judge  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Among  the  body  of  exist- 
ing scholars  at  the  time,  were  several 
afterwards  well-known  names :  Thomas 
Addb  Emmet ;  that  excellent  man 
and  illustrious  naturalist,  Whitley 
Stokes,  afterwards  among  the  fellows 
and  professors ;  William  Conyngham 
Plunket,  since  Lord  Plunket ;  George 
Miller,  the  able  and  eloquent  Profes- 
sor of  History ;  Richard  Graves, 
among  tl)e  most  learned  of  our  theolo- 


gians.  In  the  following  year,  tlie  il- 
lustrious name  of  Bushe  was  added  to 
the  roll.  It  was  a  period  of  high  in- 
tellectual eminence  in  Ireland.  The 
college  had  not  then  attained  the  high 
scientific  reputation,  which  now  places 
its  fellows  and  professors  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  European  science.  Sci- 
ence itself  had  not  yet  attained  that 
vast  development,  or  that  position 
of  superiority  which  it  now  holds 
among  the  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. But  in  the  classical,  metaphy- 
sical, moral,  and  political  sciences, 
which  were  the  standard  elements  of 
mental  attainment,  as  well  as  in  the 
range  of  science  then  open  to  the  stu- 
dent, no  University  stood  higher  in 
reputation,  or  perhaps  in  reality  so 
high — an  estimate  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  comparison  when  fairly 
applied.  Much  unfairness  has  been 
displayed  on  this  important  subjecf, 
which  we  cannot  pass  without  some 
comment:  the  University  should  be 
tried  by  its  fruit :  not  publications,  of 
which  the  greater  part  float  idly  down 
the  stream  of  oblivion,  but  men  : 
orators,  statesman,  and  theologians, 
whose  after  celebrity,  whose  eloquence, 
and  whose  writings,  are  as  much  the 
produce  of  their  Alma  Mater,  as  if 
their  lives  had  been  passed  within  her 
venerable  walls.  The  occasion  does 
not  permit  any  expanded  commemora- 
tion of  the  emment  names  of  Burke, 
Berkeley,  Young,  Grattan,  Flood, 
Fitzgibbon,  &c.  &c.  who  were  amongst 
the  most  striving  and  successful  alumni 
of  the  «  SilefU  Sister;'  and  who  ob- 
tained,  in  their  times  and  professions, 
all  the  fame  and  success  that  lay  within 
the  compass  of  attainment ;  and  now 
that  our  fellows  and  professors  stand 
in  leading  places  in  the  ranks  of  dis- 
covery, and  that  we  possess  names 
which  may  fairly  contest  the  intelleo- 
tnal  palm  with  either  of  the  two  English 
Universities,  in  their  several  depart- 
ments of  learning,  we  may  still  look 
back  with  justifiable  complacency  on 
the  period  when  men  like  Magee, 
PlunKet,  Saurin,  Bushe,  were  armed 
for  the  competition  in  which  their 
equals  have  not  been  found  among 
those  whose  invidious  superiority  was 
only  to  be  maintained  by  unwarrant- 
able sneers  at  the  "  Silent  Sister,"  or 
at  the  bombast  of  that  popular  rhetoric, 
which  they  were  pleased  to  call  "  Irish 
eloquence." 
Bat  the  eyentftd  life  of  M»ge%  d«- 
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mands  too  many  details  to  allow  us  to 
linger  on  those  of  his  undergraduate 
course.  We  shall  offer  one  more  hrief 
testiimonjy  which  maj  serve  to  show 
how  deep  and  general  must  have  been 
the  impression  made  in  this  period  by 
Magee : — 

"Mr.  Seton  writes  thus  of  you  to 
me-^'  But  for  yoar  'ereat  comfort,  and 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  hear  ft*om  all 
who  know  him  [Magee],  that  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  a  fellow: 
his  abilities  are  shining,  his  application 
intense,  his  morals  pure,  and  bis  man- 
ners genteel  and  amiable." 

The  interval  between  his  first  de- 
gpree  in  the  commencement  of  1786 
and  the  year  1788,  when  he  ob- 
tained his  fellowship,  was  devoted 
to  the  same  undeviating  course  of 
laborious  application.  During  the 
interval  thus  occupied,  his  health  had 
b^^n  to  give  way  to  exertions  far 
more  congeniidto  his  high- wrought  and 
mercurial  temper  of  mind,  than  adapted 
to  a  frame  not  naturally  robust.  He 
was  indeed  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  that  power  which  a  fVame  of  deli- 
cate structure  sometimes  has  been  re- 
marked to  derive  from  such  a  spirit. 
Such  spirits,  indeed,  are,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  not  stay  to  discuss, 
oltener  found  in  the  haunts  of  active 
life,  or  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety,  than  in 
the  pale  quiet  of  the  study.  Were  it 
not  so,  we  incline  to  suspect  there 
would  appear  a  greater  frequency  of 
ruling  spirits  in  the  world.  Not  that 
high  animal  spirit  is  even  commonly 
combined  with  intellectual  power ;  it 
k  indeed  a  rare  combination  ;  but  it  is 
to  the  union  of  restless  energy  with 
strong  reason,  that  such  men  as  Ma- 
gee are  due.  The  observation  is  by 
no  means  idle :  the  high  and  strenuous 
part  which  he  took  in  the  far  more 


momentous  concerns  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  prominent  actor,  cannot 
be  fully  comprehended  without  an 
ample  allowance  for  this  most  essen- 
tial aspect  of  his  character.  And  at 
the  present  period  of  our  narrative, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  most  la- 
borious, and,  if  adequately  pursued, 
most  deep  and  extensive  course  of 
study  known,  his  strength  was  sup- 
ported by  the  vitality  of  a  spirit  that 
could  not  yield  to  weariness  or  depres- 
sion. Nor  did  he,  during  the  whole 
time,  deny  himself  to  the  social  circle, 
which  he  loved,  and  for  which  he  was 
so  framed.  After  twelve  hours  of 
drudgery,  while  others  sought  for  rest 
or  sleep,  he  refreshed  himself  with 
lively  chat,  or  keen  discussion,  or  re- 
paired with  laughter,  smiles,  and  wit, 
what  mental  toil  had  worn. 

In  1788,  he  obtained  the  fellowship, 
and  gained  very  great  praise  for  his  an- 
swering, against  a  remarkably  distin- 
guished bench  of  rival  candidates.* 
There  cannot  indeed  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  very  superior  excellence  of  his  an- 
swering, when  it  is  recollected  that  on 
this  occasion  Dr.  Miller,  two  years 
his  senior,  was  among  those  who  were 
that  year  unsuccessful.  We  should, 
perhaps,  apologise  for  recurring  to 
such  a  test ;  but  to  be  excelled  by  Ma- 
gee, is  surely  no  deduction  from  the 
most  honourable  fame ;  and  if  it  were, 
few  indeed  can  afford  it  so  well  as 
Dr.  Miller.  We  ought  also  to  add, 
that  the  result  of  the  fellowship  exa- 
mination was  then  mainly  governed 
by  mathematical  and  physical  answer- 
ing. And  Magee  was  among  the  most 
^ninent  mathematicians  of  his  time, 
and  might  have  been  as  permanently 
disting^hed  in  this  as  he  was  in  more 
popular  departments  of  literature, 
had  not  his  talent  been  called  into  a 


*  After  obtaining  his  fellowship,  Magee  paid  a  visit  to  Enniskillen — ^it  was  the 
first  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  upon  the  occasion,  conveys  a  lively  impression  of  his  feelings  : — **  I  will  con- 
fses  to  you,  I  felt  a  little  bit  of  silly  pride  as  I  ai>proached  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
f^m  the  reflexion  that  it  had  once  distinguished  itself  so  much  oy  its  gallant  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  religion.  I  may  well  forgive  others  their  pride  of  wealth, 
of  learning,  of  rank,  or  of  birth,  when  I  could  be  vain  of  the  name  of  an  Enniskillener. 
It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  left  this,  and  the  joy  at  my  return  would  astonish  you.  But 
that,  very  fortunately,  I  have  made  myself  the  property  of  my  old  master,  Mr.  Noble, 
by  declaring  my  visit  to  him,  I  should  have  been  torn  in  pieces  to  satisfy  the  demands, 
not  only  of  myVriends,  but  of  almost  every  gentleman  in  the  country.  In  short,  they 
make  a  kind  of  show  of  me  here,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  am  leceived  is  so  extra- 
vagant, that  I  would  not  venture  to  describe  it."  In  fact,  as  we  learn  from  another 
source,  the  houses  were  illuminated  in  Enniskillen ;  the  horses  were  taken  from  the 
chaise,  and  he  was  drawn  to  the  inn ;  and  Lord  Enniskillen,  hb  father's  old  friend, 
k»pl  open  bouse  for  three  days,  that  all  might  meet  him. 
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more   important  and   more    saitable 
field  of  action. 

Magee  was  framed  for  the  exigen- 
cioA  of  the  time>  and  soon  selected  the 
path  which  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  was  marked  out  for  him  bj  the 
Providence  that  governs  all  things  to 
purposed  ends^  and  raises  up  among 
the  good  or  evil  those  instruments 
best  adapted  to  the  immediate  work- 
ing of  events.  Mr.  Viridet,  looking 
with  a  fond,  but  not  mistaken  par- 
tiality on  the  talents,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  so  much  was  due  to 
himself,  considered  that  neither  the 
University  nor  the  Church  offered  an 
adequate  field  for  their  exertion. 
Though  not  inferior  in  learning  to 
any  body  in  Europe,  the  college  of 
Dublin  exacted  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing labour  from  its  fellows  ;  of  whom 
the  number  was  not  more  than  barely 
adequate  to  their  most  wide  and  bur- 
thensome  range  of  duties,  rendering 
it  a  question  of  curiosity  to  understand 
how  men  like  Berkeley,  Hamilton,  and 
Young  could  have  attained  their  dis* 
tinguished  eminence  in  letters  and  sci- 
ence; and  offering  difficulties  nearly 
insurmountable  to  less  than  the  highest 
genius,  to  extend  their  intellectual 
walk  beyond  the  mental  treadmill  of 
the  classes  and  daily  lectures.  The 
state  of  the  Church,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  was,  at  the  time,  less 
promising  still.  It  was  at  nearly  its 
lowest  ebb  in  attainment,  in  influ- 
ence, and  in  spirit ;  nor  could  Mr. 
Viridet  foresee  that  his  nephew  was 
to  be  a  signal  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  raise  it  from  its 
prostration.  He  was  zealous  in  his 
wishes  that  Magee  should  study  for 
the  bar,  which  then  afforded  the 
fairest  scope  for  powers  such  as  he 
possessed,  and  was  the  main  attrac- 
tion for  the  talent  and  ambition  of 
the  day.  Possessed  of  a  free,  prompt, 
and  powerful  eloquence,  and  of  that 
simple  and  flowing  mastery  of  appro- 
priate diction  which  is  not  (we  think) 
to  be  acquired,  and  can  only  flow  from 
the  very  happiest  natural  adaptation^ 
Magee  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
prompted  towards  the  bar.  The  na- 
tural constitution  of  his  temper  was 
aspiring,  and  every  friend  must  have 
been  incessantly  telling  him  what  he 
was  fit  for.  But  he  turned  into  the 
seemingly  obscure  path  of  clerical  and 
academical  duties,  and  early  formed  a 
strong  wish  to  enter  into  holy  orders. 


Had  his  uncle  not  at  the  time  been  in 
some  measure  restricted  in  means,  so 
that  he  could  not,  when  he  wished, 
meet  the  expenses  of  fees  and  terms, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Magee  must 
have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  one 
whose  desires  were  to  him  as  impera- 
tive as  laws.  The  opportunity  thus 
passed,  and  now  that  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  apply  his  own  resources  to  the 
purpose,  an  obstacle  arose  which  could 
not  be  surmounted  without  more  assi- 
duity and  effort  than  ho  felt  called  for 
in  opposition  to  his  own  views  for 
himself.  In  order  to  take  the  Jay 
fellowship,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pro- 
vost. Hutchinson,  who  then  held 
that  station,  was,  as  is  known,  not  a 
college  man,  and  carried  into  his 
office  the  intrigues  and  favouritisms  of 
civil  life  as  it  then  existed  in  Ireland. 
It  was  believed,  and,  we  have  much 
reason  to  think,  not  unjustly,  that  he 
refused  his  dispensation  to  Magee,  to 
keep  open  the  lay  fellowship  for  a 
future  candidate.  However  this  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ma- 
gee applied,  and  was  decisively  re- 
fused. We  can  doubt  as  little  that 
the  disappointment  was  borne  with 
that  equanimity  which  results  from 
such  efforts  of  painful  compliance  as 
are  contrary  to  the  inclination.  It 
may  be  more  just  to  say,  that  he  had 
for  some  time  deeply  felt  the  influence 
of  his  providential  call  to  a  ministry  in 
which  a  spirit  like  his  was  wanting, 
and  in  which  he  was  to  be  a  chosen 
instrument  of  great  ameliorations. 
The  pain  of  a  contest  in  which  the 
highest  and  noblest  affections  of  his 
breast  were  set  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  can  be  well  understood  from 
the  letters,  impassioned  to  violence,  of 
the  good  old  man  who  had  hitherto 
identified  himself  with  his  progress,  and 
was  now  incensed  at  the  provost's  refu- 
sal, and  not  less  at  the  lukewarm  zeal  of 
his  nephew,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  turning  away  from  the  loAy  path 
of  honour  to  which  he  had  destined 
his  course,  and  passing  into  what  he 
oalled  *'ignotas  semitas  vit»."  Among 
many  remarkable  expressions  of  strong 
indignation,  which  we  shall  not  quote, 
Mr.  Viridet  writes : — "  I  have  written 
to  Willy  Plunket,  and  have  not  spoken 
intelligibly,  for  I  am  nearly  choked  with 
rage.  May  Providence  favour  your 
real  interests,  and  enable  him  or  s<ime 
other  friend  to  rescue  you  from  rain« 
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Oh !  if  he  were  as  you  are  now,  how 
little  he  would  mind  any  obstacle  that 
malice  or  deep  shamming  might  throw 
in  the  way  of  his  better  hopes."  But 
happily  the  truer  and  better  path  was 
chosen,  and,  like  the  choice  of  Solo- 
mon, the  fame  and  dignity  he  rejected 
were  eventually  to  be  added  to  the 
<*  wisdom"  which  he  chose.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  Kevin's  Church, 
May  25th,  1790.  His  first  sermon 
was  preached  soon  after  at  Peter's 
Church,  in  Drogheda.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  sermon  on  the 
Restoration,  in  the  College  Chapel,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1791.  And  though 
much  obstructed  in  the  preparation 
by  the  consequences  of  a  severe  scald, 
which  confined  him  to  his  chamber 
for  some  weeks,  he  so  acquitted  him- 
self on  the  occasion,  as  to  be  specially 
complimented  by  the  provost  and  fel- 
lows, with  a  request  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  discourse.  He  was,  ne- 
vertheless, not  quite  satisfied  himself 
with  the  composition,  and  declined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  occasion.  In  the 
account  which  he  himself  gave  of  these 
circumstances,  in  a  letter  which  has 
been  preserved,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing striking  comment  on  Paine.  Hav- 
ing first  mentioned  that  he  had  attacked 
bis  positions  in  the  sermon,  and 
praised  his  popular  style,  he  goes  on — 
**  In  short,  m  Paine,  whatever  is  good 
is  not  new  ;  whatever  is  new,  is  bad. 
His  positions  are  Locke's,  (in  his  Essay 
on  Government,)  without  the  limita- 
tions which  render  it  possible  to  re- 
duce them  to  practice  ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  may  be  called  Locke 
run  mad." 

It  was  about  the  year  1790,  that 
Magee  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Moulson,  niece  to  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Perceval,  of  Manchester,  and  at 
that  time  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
Dublin.  From  the  correspondence 
which  followed  up  to  the  time  of  their 
union,  the  most  valuable  recollections 
of  his  character,  feelings,  and  of  the 
details  of  his  personal  history  during 
the  earliest  periods  of  his  fellowship, 
are  to  be  obtained.  They  indicate  in- 
deed, with  all  the  force  and  distinct- 
ness to  be  expected  from  the  unre- 
served warmth  of  private  intercourse, 
the  genuine  features  of  the  extraordi- 
nary character  which  was  afterwards 
to  be,  under  the  direction  of  Provi- 
dence, the  instrument  of  great  changes 
in  tlie  Christiaa  church.     And  there 


is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 
perceptible  combination  of  the  deepest 
and  most  enthusiastic  tenderness  in 
the  private  relations  of  life,  with  a 
stern  and  inflexible  pertinacity  in  the 
maintenance  or  vindication  of  what- 
ever he  regarded  in  the  light  of 
public  duty.  This  temper,  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  manifested  on  a 
broad  scale,  and  with  importanteffects, 
at  ^the  head  of  the  church  in  Ireland, 
had  now  to  pass  through  an  interval  of 
trying  and  corroborative  discipline  in 
the  more  confined  sphere  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  had  obtained  his  fellowship  while 
Hutchinson  was  provost.  That  gentle- 
man, a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and 
high  eminence  both  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  having 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
which  he  had  not  been  a  member,  con- 
trary both  to  usage  and  the  inclination 
of  its  members  ;  as  was  to  be  expected, 
a  strong  spirit  of  ill  feeling  was  gene- 
rated on  either  side,  and  a  long  suc- 
cession of  harassing  disputes  was  the 
consequence.  A  few  of  the  more 
pliant  sided  with  the  provost,  and 
were  repaid  by  partial  acts  of  au- 
thority in  their  favour ;  the  rest, 
when  occasion  offered,  were  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  same  authority. 
A  right  which,  if  it  really  existed,  had 
not  been  enforced  till  then,  was  as- 
serted and  acted  on  by  the  provost. 
When  a  fellow  died  or  went  out,  his 
pupils  had  always  been  distributed 
among  the  remaining  /ellows  at  the 
will  of  themselves  or  their  parents ;  if 
no  such  will  were  expressed,  it  was  then 
the  privilege  or  duty  of  the  provost 
to  assign  the  pupils  at  his  discretion  to 
such  tutors  as  he  might  think  fit.  The 
existing  provost,  however,  claimed  the 
absolute  right  to  dispose  of  the  pupils 
thus  circumstanced,  without^egard  to 
their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their 
parents.  Some  instances  of  the  harsh 
exercise  of  this  privilege  had  already 
occurred,  and  the  disagreements  of 
the  previous  year  had  also  operated 
to  excite  a  strong  spirit  of  resistance. 
The  resignation  of  Doctor  Richard 
Stack  in  1791,  left  a  large  chamber  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  as  Magee  had 
been  the  favourite  pupil  of  that  gentle- 
man, a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils, 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  were,  also  designed  by  the 
doctor,  and  with  their  parents*  con- 
sent and  their  own,  to  be  now  trans- 
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ferred  to  Magee.  Again  the  provost 
interfered^  and  assigned  the  larger 
part  of  them  to  Messrs.  Phibbs,  Stop- 
ford,  and  Ussher.  Resistance  was 
resolved  upon,  and  those  fellows  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved,  prepared  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  visitation. 
Magee's  very  superior  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  consideration  that  he  was 
the  principal  sufferer,  caused  the  main 
burthen  of  the  preparatory  proceed- 
ings to  be  thrown  on  him.  The  labour 
was  aggravated  by  a  heavy  weight  of 
academic  duties,  as  he  happened  at 
the  time  to  fill  the  troublesome  office 
of  junior  dean.  After  very  conside- 
rable labour  in  searching  into  the  state 
of  authority  and  precedent,  and  in 
preparing  oases  for  counsel,  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  visitors  in 
August,  1791)  and  decided  rather 
hastily  and  peremptorily  for  the  pro- 
vost. The  matter  does  not  retain 
sufBcient  interest  to  rake  it  up  now 
from  its  oblivion ;  it  is  little  likely 
that  the  case  would  have  arisen,  had 
not  a  spirit  of  disunion  been  infused 
into  the  college  by  the  unjust,  offen- 
sive, and  inconsiderate  conduct  of  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government  in 
placing  a  stranger  at  the  head  of  the 
university.  Mr.  Hutchinson  let  pass 
no  occasion  to  assert  and  vindicate 
whatever  power  he  conceived  himself 
to  possess,  and  as  such  a  temper  can- 
not fail  to  find  matter  for  vexatious 
interference,  there  could  not  be  any 
long  continuance  of  peace  within  the 
college  walls.  It  was  indeed  the  same 
spirit  of  insult  and  vindictive  feeling 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  became  va- 
cant, which  dictated  the  nomination  of 
a  stranger.  This  was,  it  is  true,  one  of 
those  fortunate  cases  in  which  an  insult 
and  an  injury  turns  out  an  eventual 
benefit ;  Ifnd  posterit}',  which  can  esti- 
mate by  results,  may  rejoice  in  the 
selection  which  gave  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  Irish  Church  that  great 
and  able  mathematician  and  astro- 
nomer, and  exemplary  prelate.  Dr. 
Brinkley,  the  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

In  the  period  of  the  present  portion 
of  our  narrative,  the  disadvantages 
with  which  the  junior  fellows  had  to 
contend,  were  not  confined  to  those 
arising  from  an  irregular  and  uncon- 
t'titutional  control  in  the  person  of  an 
extern  ruler,  who  carried  into  a  seat 
of  learning  the  miserable  arts  of  a 
political  intriguer.     There  were  dis- 


orders and  difficulties  to  be  resisted 
which  were  inherent  in  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland.  It  was,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  day  of  the  hard- 
drinking  and  gambling  old  school  of 
country  gentlemen,  the  swearing  and 
bullying  race  whose  open  hospitality 
allowed  all  to  enter  and  none  to  de- 
part sober,  whose  boast  and  pleasure 
was  the  overflowing  bowl,  so  fre- 
quently mingled  with  blood — a  state 
of  society  which  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,  in  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland, 
has  never  had  adequate  justice  done  to 
its  fierce  and  dissolute  morals  and 
manners,  even  in  the  page  of  fiction .  (  By 
such  portraitures,  indeed,  the  purpose 
of  fiction  would  ill  be  served.)  At 
that  period,  the  youth  of  Ireland  re- 
ceived the  more  influential  part  of 
their  early  culture  in  the  stable,  where 
they  imbibed,  from  associates  addition- 
ally depraved,  the  vices  of  their  fathers, 
without  the  gentlemanly  temper  which, 
without  correcting,  softened  and  hu- 
manized those  vices.  With  such  a 
training,  they  submitted  more  or  less 
with  an  ill  grace  to  the  control  of 
mothers — themselves  in  numerous  in- 
stances not  better  than  mere  house- 
wives corrupted  by  affluence  and 
luxury — or  yielded  a  forced  subjection 
to  the  tyranny  of  boarding-schools ; 
and  were  too  happy  to  emerge  into  the 
modified  independence  of  the  univer- 
sity, carrying  with  them  their  low  and 
vicious  tastes,  their  undisciplined  tem- 
pers, and  the  hot,  wild  passions  of 
youUi.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  too 
unqualified  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  those  times ;  that  this  demoralization 
was  far  from  universal:  this  we  admit ; 
but  we  are  not  engaged  in  the  history 
of  that  state  of  manners,  and  must  be 
restricted  by  an  immediate  purpose-* 
its  effect  on  the  university,  by  the  disci- 
pline of  which  it  was  to  be  encountered. 
Every  man  of  ordinary  common  sense 
is  aware  how  even  a  small  infusion  of 
such  vicious  elements,  congenial  as  they 
are  to  human  passions,  will  rapidly  taint 
the  whole  mass ;  and  the  more  so  when 
from  other  causes  which  we  shall  have 
to  mention  further  on,  the  religious 
state  of  society,  on  which  all  true 
practical  morality  must  depend,  was  in 
the  very  lowest  condition. 

But  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  state 
of  things  in  a  university,  is  a  question 
important  in  the  commemoration  of 
one  who,  more  than  any  other,  bad 
the  merit  of   originating   the  great 
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and  salutary  changes  which  amended 
this  evil  state»  first  in  college  and  then 
in  town.  The  office  of  junior  dean, 
which  devolved  upon  him  in  1791, 
was  then  no  sinecure.  The  students 
were  the  *'  cream  and  flower"  of  the 
dissolute  generation  which  we  have 
above  attempted  faintly  to  describe^ 
fully  indoctrinated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Dacchus  and  Venus,  little  encumbered 
with  any  rudiments  of  learning,  less 
with  morals,  and  not  at  all  with  reli- 
gion ;  they  had  in  most  instances 
passed  the  age  of  school  discipline,  and 
attained  the  passions  of  maturity,  with- 
out the  soberness  or  discretion  which 
is  the  attainment  mostly  of  more  ad- 
vanced experience.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  understand  what  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  social  aggrega- 
tion, in  ripening,  developing,  and  diffus- 
ing the  prevailing  vices  of  the  time  in 
their  worst  form.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  no  practicable  discipline  could 
have  been  enough  to  control  the  im- 
pulses of  insubordination  among  a  mass 
of  fiery  youths  separated  from  the  ge- 
neral currents  of  sociallife,  and  thrown 
upon  each  other  for  amusement.  There 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  some  leading 
characters  among  the  crowd  of  youths, 
by  their  wit,  courage,  and  physical 
prowess,  to  give  an  impulse  to  folly 
and  misdirected  ambition,  and  to 
ornament  the  degradation  of  vice. 
A  lesser  circle  of  desperadoes,  chiefly 
from  the  lower  ranks,  distinguished 
by  more  abandoned  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, by  their  recklessness  and  dar- 
ing, and  sometimes  by  their  talent, 
afforded  examples  to  weaker  minds  in 
the  low  heroism  of  riot  and  lawless- 
ness. The  university,  of  which  it  is 
no  flattery  to  say,  that  it  has  still  kept 
in  advance  of  the  progress  of  society 
in  Ireland,  has  long  shaken  off  this 
evil  state  ^of  discipline  ;*  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  also  that  the  rapid 


amelioration  of  the  manners,  morals, 
and  tastes  of  society  are  such  as  must 
by  this  have  amply  effected  the  same 
desirable  ends.  Ireland,  whatever  may 
be  the  evil  destinies  she  has  yet  to  add 
to  a  dark  and  long  succession  of  evil, 
will  never,  we  may  dare  to  trust,  be 
again  doomed  to  see  the  state  of  social 
barbarism  from  which  the  following 
description  was  but  one  of  the  essen- 
tial results : — 

"  What  a  situation  this  must  be,  sur- 
rounded by  eight  hundred  restless,  and 
many  of  them  mischievous  blades,  con- 
tinually mixing  in  one  mass,  you  may 
form  a  conjecture,  but  that  conjecture 
will  be  far  "short  of  the  reality.  I  was 
not  two  days  in  office  when  I  was  obliged 
to  sally  out  at  eleven  at  night,  from  a 
warm  room  and  under  a  heavy  cold,  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  battle  between  a  party 
of  our  sanctified  youth  and  a  body  of 
the  police.  After  plunging  through  the 
dirty  streets  on  a  very  wot  night,  for 
more  than  an  hour,  I  raked  them  all 
into  the  college,  some  out  of  the  watch- 
house  and  some  out  of  the  kennel,  kc.** 
— MS.  Letter  from  Mayee  to  Miss  Moul- 
son. 

In  this  early  period  of  his  career, 
the  reforming  spirit  of  Magee  was 
shown  by  an  important  improve- 
ment of  discipline.  The  usage  of 
wearing  the  academic  dress  had  long 
fallen  into  disuse  and  disrepute,  while 
in  the  then  existing  state  of  manners 
it  would  obviously  have  had  the  use* 
ful  effect,  of  operating  to  restrain  the 
conduct,  bj  subjecting  the  person  to 
more  distinct  observation.  The  deans 
had  long  talked  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be 
done,  but  had  successively  shrunk  from 
the  unpopularity  of  the  attempt.  The 
resolute  and  prompt  spirit  of  Magee 
was  wanting  to  effect  the  desired 
change :  he  began  by  wearing  his  own 
cap  and  gown  in  every  part  of  the 
town,  and  having  thus  shown  the 
example,  he  prevailed  on   the  other 


•  Such  dispositions  are,  under  the''assumed  conditions,  only  directly  to  be  reme- 
died by  constraints  proportioned  to  the  outbreaks  they  are  meant  to  control ;  but 
for  other  very  plain  reasons,  such  constraints  could  not  be  adopted  in  a  univer- 
sity. The  wisaom  of  Trinity  College  has  been  shown  in  its  cautious  and  gradual 
relaxation  of  such  constraints  as  could  not  be  enforced  further  than  as  irritants 
and  incentives  to  fierce  opposition,  giving  a  centralization  to  youthful  passions, 
instead  of  the  fierce  esprit  ae  corps  of  former  days,  a  temperate  combination  of  in- 
R'lence  and  authority,  of  moderate  freedom  and  restriction,  of  penalty  and  reward, 
hive  tended  to  communicate  the  decent  and  respectable  sense  of  the  gentlemau*s 
:ind  Christian's  character.  Instead  of  a  crowd  of  grown-up  schoolboys,  with  the 
folly  of  children  and  the  passions  of  men,  under  astern  and  yet  inadequate  control, 
our  college  now  displays  a  very  gratifying  spectacle  of  all  that  ought  to  be  looked 
forl)y  the  parent  in  the  child-^afl  that  the  enlightened  statesman  would  wish  in  the 
improved  promise  of  the  rising  age. 
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junior  fellows  to  do  the  same.  This 
first  excited  a  strong  disposition  to 
resistance,  and  made  the  dean  for  a 
short  time  very  unpopular :  he  never- 
theless firmly  perbisted,  and  the  stu- 
dents soon  became  reconciled  to  a  re- 
gulation which  produced  the  happiest 
effects,  insomuch  that  the  dean  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  provost  offi- 
cially at  the  board.  Thus  we  may  at 
this  early  period  of  his  history?trace 
the  same  enterprising  and  efficient 
spirit  which  we  siiall  hereafter  have  to 
view  on  a  broader  stage,  and  in  still 
more  momentous  efforts  for  reform 
and  improvement. 

So  much  talent,  energy,  and  efficient 
industry,  must  have  operated  to  obtain 
for  Magee,  among  the  students  and 
members  of  the  University,  that  influ- 
ence which  they  are  mostly  sure  to  win 
for  their  possessor.  But  he  was  still 
more  remarkable  for  other  endow- 
ments—  those  qualities  which  give 
its  real  value  and  attraction  to  su- 
perior knowledge,  and  those  still 
more  winning  dispositions  which  con- 
ciliate regard.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  silent  repositories  of  dates  and 
titles,  whose  ponderous  erudition  can 
only,  like  heavy  artillery,  be  brought 
out  in  the  pitched  battle  —  that  re- 
quire the  silence  of  the  closet  and 
the  shelf  of  the  library  to  give  it 
avail.  Still  less  was  he  the  barren 
retailer  of  knowledge  cut  and  dry 
into  shallow  deducibles,  and  under- 
stood in  the  spirit  of  a  conundrum. 
His  extensive  reading  had  been  di- 
gested and  assimilated,  and  his  know- 
ledge was  his  mind ;  it  overflowed  in 
bis  familiar  conversation,  and  gave  a 
character  even  to  his  language.  In 
most  men  so  large  a  mastery  of  the 
elements  of  thought  might  have  as- 
sumed the  character  of  pedantry  ;  but 
his  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  salient  wit, 
with  the  kindly  promptitude  of  his 
affections  and  social  sympathies,  com- 
pletely   neutralized  any   such  effect. 

"  His  playful  liveliness  and  wit,"  writes 
a  correspondent,  "made  him  the  life  of 
the  company  wherever  he  was  ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  one  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  such  were  his  moral  feelings 
and  pure  tastes,  that  ho  never  uttered  a 
jest  that  was  not  conformable  to  the 
feelings  of  delicacy  and  religion;  for 
this  he  was  remarkable  in  youth,  and  in 
later  years  the  writer  has  often  admired 


the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  extra- 
ordinary and  agreeable  wit.  Disposed 
to  the   utmost  cheerfulness,  he    made 

others  happy  in  his  society 

He  had,"  continues  our  correspondent, 
**a  peculiar  talent  for  making  others 
pleased  with  themselves." 

In  common  with  every  man  of  sense 
and  honour,  he  was  alive  not  only  to 
the  interest  and  character  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  was  a  member, 
but  he  entered  with  warmth  and  zeal 
into  the  interests  of  every  fellow-stu- 
dent who  came  within  the  range  of 
his  circle  of  intercousre.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  were  to  be  chiefly 
reckoned  those  whose  names  were  af- 
terwards best  known  for  any  high  vir- 
tues or  brilliant  talents.  Plunket, 
Bushe,  Burro wes,  &c.,  were  among 
the  most  intimate.  The  following  ac- 
cidental sketch  taken  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife,  may  give  some  idea  of 
his  very  considerable  popularity  in 
that  early  period  :— 

**  Just  after  I  received  your  letters, 
I  was  unlucky  enough  to  get  my  leg 
scalded  by  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
The  pain  of  this  was,  for  some  time, 
excessive.  However,  when  this  was 
abated,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain 
but  confinement  for  a  few  weeks,  I 
looked  upon  the  accident  as  fortunate, 
since  it  gave  me  an  opportunity,  as  I 
thought,  of  employing  my  time  as  I 
wished,  without  the  interruption  of 
business.  .  .  .  But  as  soon 
as  my  misfortune  became  known,  my 
friends,  both  from  college  and  town, 
flocked  in  upon  me,  from  a  compassion- 
ate wish  to  alleviate  my  sufferings ;  and 
as,  like  poor  Macbeath,  'the  Captain 
was  always  at  home,*  I  was  never  left 
for  one  moment  to  myself.  My  doors 
were  obliged  to  be  continually  open; 
and  I  went  to  bed  every  night  (and  not 
even  then  did  my  friends  leave  me  till  a 
late  hour)  more  fatigued  than  ever  I 
had  been  by  the  most  laborious  exer- 
cise." • 

Between  such  men  as  Magee  and 
bis  intimates,  it  is  interesting  to  think 
what  spacious  fields  of  thought  may 
have  been  traversed  and  explored  in 
many  of  these  sittings.  Though  it 
must  also  occur,  how  painful  most 
have  been  the  infliction  which  he  must 
occasionally  have  been  force<l  to  en- 
dure, when  thus  chained  down  by  the 
cruel  charity  of  good-natured  dull- 
ness I 


•  Letter  written  March,  I79U 
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In  1793»  his  marriage  took  place 
with  Miss  Moulson.  A  strong  at- 
tachment, founded  on  either  side  on 
the  most  enduring  and  true  grounds 
both  of  sentiment  and  reason,  from 
the  time  of  their  first  acquaintance,  in 
1791,  had,  during  the  interval,  taken 
possession  of  his  breast,  and  while  it 
was,  on  account  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  an  object  of  great  anxietv, 
it  had  also  a  very  useful  effect  in  modi- 
fying his  lively  and  and  social  temper- 
ament. With  all  his  intellectual 
ardour,  Magee  was  not  one  to  live 
alone :  there  was  no  man  more  fully 
alive  to  those  bright  and  vivid  influ- 
ences which  make  the  gay  and  mixed 
assembly  so  attractive  in  youth  to 
every  «  heart  of  human  mould:"  and 
amidst  all  the  hurry  of  engagements 
and  lectures,  he  had  been  subject  to  a 
divided  rule :  the  love  of  studious  pur- 
suits was  disturbed  by  the  wants  of 
the  affections,  and  the  lights  of  old 
authority  were  thrown  somewhat  into 
the  shade  by  those  more  youthful  and 
attractive  lights,  to  which  Mr.  Moore 
attributes  properties  of  a  very  oppo- 
site nature.  But  the  many  lesser 
lights  were  at  last  condensed  in  the 
one  pure  bright  star,  which  was  to 
rule  his  destiny — 

'*  To  light  hU  home  and  cheer  ht«  way.** 

Bat  the  immediate  circumstances  in 
which  be  was  placed,  were  not  such  as 
to  admit  of  an  immediate  union  with 
the  lady  of  his  choice.  Some  time  was 
to  elapse  before  the  income  to  arise 
from  his  fellowship  could  offer  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  married  state. 
A  house,  or  at  least  expensive  lodg- 
ings, and  a  distinct  establishment,  must 
have  been  indispensably  requisite.  At 
first,  indeed,  it  was  evidently  (as  we 
can  collect  from  his  letters)  his  im- 
pression that  the  attainment  of  his 
wishes  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  living.  And  for  some 
time,  it  is  certain,  he  felt  himself  re- 
duced to  await  the  falling  in  of  a  col- 
lege living.  In  this  object  he  was, 
bow^ever,  impeded,  by  his  strong  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  bringing  her  out  of  a  most  respect- 
able and  happy  home  in  a  civilized 
conn  try,  into  some  quarter  remote 
from  her  friends  and  life,  to  the  poor 
establishment  of  a  country  parson  in 
Ireland.  And  with  all  the  impatience 
of  a  lover,  he  commanded  his  ardour, 
Vol.  XXVK^No.  154, 


and  resolved  to  wait  for  an  adequate 
living.  The  consequence  was,  an  in- 
terval of  separation.  It  would  be 
unsuitable  to  these  pages  as  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the  suf- 
ferings which,  though  prescriptively 
the  theme  of  song,  are  not  less  the 
universal  truth  of  nature.  Every 
one  worth  caring  for  can  recal  some 
clouded  moment  of  that  yearning  of 
the  heart  for  which  there  is  no  lan- 
guage, when  divided  by  some  heavy 
and  insurmountable  barrier  from  the 
only  object  to  which  it  is  linked  with 
all  its  life.  We  are  writing  with  a 
guarded  pen,  and  would  not  be  thought 
to  indulge  in  the  commonplaces  of 
sentiment  upon  this  subject ;  but 
to  leave  it  untouched  would  be 
most  un pardonably  to  omit  a  true  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  strong  and 
firm  character  which  we  have  to  illus- 
trate. We  extract  a  few  sentences 
from  himself,  and  trust  the  reader 
will  not  be  unthankful  for  the  speci- 
men of  a  love-letter  from  the  pen 
which  has  transfixed  the  infidel  and 
the  heretic : — 

**  1  have  been  this  moment  employed 
in  burning  a  letter  intended  for  your 
perusal.  My  triumph  for  the  fortunate 
state  of  spirits  I  enjoyed  after  our  part- 
ing was  shortened ;  it  scarcely  survived 
my  last  letter—  my  spirits  fell  imme- 
diately after — the  utmost  efforts  of  my 
reason  were  insufficient  to  rally  them. 
I  every  instant  felt  a  want  of  something 
that  I  was  uneasy  without.  Ererv 
hour  of  the  day  continued  to  bring  with 
it  the  tender,  but  melancholy  recollec- 
tion of  some  interesting  employment, 
that  a  short  while  before  bad  been  an- 
nexed to  it.  1  felt  myself  some  wav 
desolate,  as  if  cut  off  from  the  world, 
without  a  friend,  or  even  a  companion. 
These  horrors  accumulated  upon  me, 
until  no  longer  able  to  support  them,  I 
yesterday  sat  down  and  ungenerously 
sought  relief,  by  imparting  them  to  you. 
However,  though  I  had  not  resolution 
to  prevent  me  from  writing,  1  had  just 
enough  to  delay  sending  my  letter  until 
this  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
have  summoned  all  my  courage  against 
it,  and  destroyed  it." 

It  is  needless  to  show  how  deeply 
true  to  the  finest  feelings  of  human 
nature  is  this  language — the  sincere 
private  breathing  of  the  noblest  and 
least  perishable  affection :  and  it  comes 
with  a  peculiar  charm  of  contrast  in 
a  life  only  known  to  the  public  by  thu 
high  and  stern  strivings  of  official 
authority^  in  a  station  of  the  most 
2x 
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awful  obligation,  and  under  the  most 
trying  and  embarrassing  positions,  in 
tvhich  all  considerations  but  duty  were 
to  be  peremptorily  overlooked  and 
rejected,  if  not  disregarded. 

The  long  wished  for  union  took 
place  in  1793.  Every  one  more  or 
less  feels,  what  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  explain,  the  common  pro- 
cess by  which  strong  inclinations  gra- 
dually modify,  and  at  last  set  aside,  the 
scruples  and  delays  of  cold  and  calcu- 
lating prudence.  In  the  interval,  such 
livings  as  had  fallen  were  not  allowed 
to  come  so  far  as  Magee,  or  were  ina- 
dequate in  point  of  income.  The  liv- 
ing of  Cappagh  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  since  1791,  when  Dr.  Richard 
Stack  had  gone  out  on  the  livings  of 
Omagh  and  Killyleagh,  one  or  both  of 
which  ho  exchanged  for  Cappagh.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  Magee  came  to 
the  conviction  that  the  retention  of  his 
fellowship,  while  it  would  be  little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  income,  offered  many 
advantages  of  no  less  importance.  To 
Magee,  as  well  as  to  his  affianced  bride, 
a  woman  of  considerable  talents  and 
attainments,  the  refined  and  civilized 
circle  of  the  University  and  the  metro- 
polis was  more  than  wealth  could 
otherwise  compensate.  There  was 
also  evidently  a  fairer  scope  for  the 
hopes  of  future  distinction,  which  could 
nnt  be  wanting  to  a  man  like  Mngee. 
The  college  statutes  alone  presented 
an  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  its  fel- 
lows ;  but  a  rule  so  little  conformable 
with  human  nature,  or  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  had  long  become  in- 
operative. All  circumstances  tended 
to  recommend  and  favour  this  union, 
BO  long  desired,  and  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  one  so  alive  to  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  social  affections. 
And  never  was  there  a  union  in 
which  more  of  worth,  affection,  and 
all  the  more  sterling  qualities  which 
contribute  to  the  happiness,  dignity, 
and  adornment  of  the  married  state, 
were  combined  in  two  human  beings — 
so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  correspondence,  not  only  before 
their  marriage,  but  long  after,  when 
many  years  of  prosperity  had  afforded 
the  most  trying  test,  as  also  from  the 
uniform  authority  of  those  who  best 
had  the  means  of  judging,  in  the  un- 
guarded intercourse  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy. 

As  the  great  importance   of   the 
events  of  the  later  periods  of  Magee*s 


life  renders  it  inexpedient  to  go  into 
the  details  of  his  academic  coodact,  or 
to  relate  at  length  the  transactions  in 
which  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  we  may  here  offer  a 
summary  view  of  the  character  which, 
at  this  period,  he  soon  acquired,  and 
ever  maintained :  and  we  must  observe, 
that  this  is  the  more  importaint,  as  the 
same  firm  and  leading  qualities  which 
distinguished  him  in  college,  offer  an 
essential  aid  in  rightly  appreciating  bis 
merits  as  the   Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
We  have  already   given   instances  of 
the    prompt    energy    and    the    emi- 
nent   practical   efficiency   which   ne- 
ver    failed    to    place    him    immedi- 
ately   at   the   head   of  every    more- 
ment  in    which   he    was  induced  to 
take  part.     It  is  even  remarkable  to 
notice   the   manner   in   which    every 
selfish  consideration  and  all  the  little 
personal  motives   by  which  ordinary 
men  are  swayed,  in  him  gave  wavi 
so   that  he   seemed    to   throw  aside 
his  very  nature  at  times,  in  the  course 
of  any  affair  which  seemed  to  involve 
a  duty.     On  such  occasions,  he  mani- 
fested an  indomitable  energy  which 
seemed  to   throw    its  influence  over 
the    minds    of  his    associates  ;   and 
often  it  has  happened,  when  he  has 
succeeded    in    rousing    the   dull   or 
indifferent  into  some  strenuous  pro- 
ceeding— the   labour   has   still  been, 
thrown  upon  himself.      In  the  elec- 
tions, in  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of     the    fellows,    or    in    those    col- 
lisions  with   the   provost    to    which 
we  have  adverted,  however  he  may 
have  simply    begun    by    taking  his 
individual  part,   he   was  sure  in  the 
course  of  a  few   weeks  to  be  found 
heavily   engaged    in    the  researches, 
arrangements,    and    writings   neces- 
sary— in  exciting  some  to  action,  and 
instructing  others  how  to  act.     And 
perusing  as  we  have  been  enabled  to 
do,    the    remaining    records    of  the 
several    transactions  of  this  dewirip- 
tion   in   which   he   bore  a   part,  ^e 
can  say  that  every  word  and  act  m 
which  he  appears,  contributes  io  shew 
beyond  question,  the  high  and  clear 
temper  of  his  integrity,  and  the  un- 
flinching  spirit  which   could  at  any 
moment  sacrifice  every  personal  in^ 
tive  and  feeling,  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the   right   and  true  principles  oj 
action.      With  these  remarks  we  feel 
compelled    to    pass    the    details,  for 
Which  the  material  liei  on  our  taWe, 
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of  his  active  exertions  in  many 
transactions  of  college  interest.  In 
the  elections  he  was  by  far  the  mhst 
efficient  friend  that  a  candidate  could 
have ;  from  the  time  that  Mr.  Plun- 
ket  first  offered  himHelf,  he  was  his 
Strenuous  ally  and  a  main  agent  in 
his  success.  Considerable  efforts  were 
made  on  the  part  of  government  to 
detach  him  firom  this  friend,  and  offers 
were  made,  which  only  had  the  effect 
of  adding  fervour  to  his  zeal. 

During  the  early  periods  of  his  col- 
lage life,   B(!agee*s    political   opinions 
were,  in  common   with   many  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time,  those  of  a  liberal 
and  constitutional  Whig,  as  those  terms 
were  once  understood.     But  at  the 
time  to  which  our  narrative  has  now 
arrived,  his  sentiments  had  gradually 
undergone  a  change.     A  very  rapid 
and  demonstrative  succession  of  pub- 
lio    indications    could     not    fail    to 
impress  on  every  honest  and  sober- 
minded    looker-on,    that    the     party 
of  his  principal  associates,    was    one 
t-'^  which    a    thorough    Christian    of 
the    Protestant    Church    could     not 
continue  to  belong  without  a  com- 
promise of    principle.       It  was  not 
eveu  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
must  soon  have  arisen  between  him 
and  them  on  several  party  questions ; 
but  it   was  impossible  not    to    per- 
reive  and  feel  that  the   views  which 
were   entitled    to    be   called  liberal, 
were  then  undergoing  a  rapid  tran- 
sition  into   extremes :    the  spirit   of 
democracy  had  long  possessed  them, 
though  under  many  a  specious  dis- 
guise I    but   the  spirit   of  infidelity, 
sprung  from  the  same  source,  both 
in  temper  and  principle,  was  fast  be- 
ginning to  characterize  the    Whigs, 
and  by  various  indications  to  sepa- 
rate f^om    them  and  attach  to   the 
Tory  party,  many   who  felt  that  no 
political    consideration     was     to    be 
weighed  against  the  higher  allegiance 
of  the   Christian.      It  became  clear 
enough,  also,  to  the  more  sagacious 
that  all  their  fair  pretences  would  be 
carried  farther  than  they  yet  antici- 
pated— that    liberty    would    become 
license — that  the  petition  for  equality 
would  grow  into  the  fierce  clamour 
for   ascendancy — that  the  claim  of  all 


religions  would  become  the  assertion 
of  no  religion.  A  Christian  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  even 
at  the  early  period  of  our  narrative, 
have  felt  that  he  could  not  continue 
in  political  communion  with  that 
party.  But  then,  with  the  better 
and  more  intelligent  Whig^,  there  was 
little  yet  to  awaken  any  very  decided 
sense  of  opposition — in  many  things 
they  were  still  within  the  compass  of 
justice  and  moderation.  Much  could 
not  yet  be  resolved  into  its  conse- 
quences, and  there  was  scope  enough 
even  in  politics  for  the  common  inter- 
course of  men  of  essentially  opposed 
tendencies. 

We  must  next  proceed  to  the  neces- 
sary task  of  offering  some  view  of  the 
state  of  religion  and  its  teachers  at  the 
same  period.  To  this  we  must  call 
the  reader's  attention,  as  it  constitutes 
the  essential  introduction  to  any  ade- 
quate view  of  the  early  labours  of 
^agee  as  a  preacher  and  writer, 
and  still  more  so  of  his  successfhl  ex- 
ertions as  the  instrument  of  Providence 
in  reforming  that  vitiated  and  low  state 
of  which  we  shall  offer  a  slight,  but,  we 
trust,  distinct  sketch.  As  might  be  anU- 
c!pated,  Mag^e  soon  began  to  attract 
public  notice  as  a  preacher.  It  was  a 
time  when  this  was  no  slight  test  of  ora- 
torical power  ;  the  public  ear  was  ren- 
dered discerning  and  fastidious  by  the 
eloquence  of  Curran,  Grattan,  and 
other  great  orators,  and  the  "  repose 
of  the  pulpit*'  had  been  broken  by 
the  powerful  appeals  of  Rirwan.* 

We  have  already  described  the  low 
state  of  morals  at  that  time ;  we  are 
now  in  some  measure  to  account  for 
it.  The  stream  had  been  poisoned  at 
the  fountain-head.  The  teaching  of  the 
Scripture  was  either  wholly  set  aside, 
or  simply  adverted  to  as  the  foundation 
of  the  prudential  system  of  ethics,  or 
the  philosophical  casuistry,  cold,  un- 
practical, and  erroneous,  which  filled 
the  ears  of  the  church-jfoing  crowd 
with  unprofitable  sound.  It  was 
usual  to  appeal  to  the  passions  and 
the  moral  sentiments,  by  the  rheto- 
rician ;  the  subtle  reverted  to  theories 
of  fitness,  or  deduced  from  afar  the 
results  of  good  and  evil ;  the  prac- 
tical common  sense  of  the  many  in- 


*  Kirwan  has  fallen  into  an  unmerited  disrepute  by  the  comparison  which  his 
remaining  dincourses  have  been  exposed  to  with  the  more  strictly  Gospel  preaching 
of  more  recent  times ;  but  in  this  estimate  the  consideration  has  been  overlooked  of 
hlf  eomparative  superiority  over  the  preaching  of  his  own  time. 
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culcated  the  homelier  but  far  truer 
maxims  of  the  vulgar,  and  instilled 
the  prudence  and  practical  advan- 
tage and  detriment  of  vice  and  virtue. 
The  only  real  foundation  in  the  re- 
vealed  word  was  shuffled  off  in  a 
single  sentence  of  formal  recog- 
nition at  the  end.  Such  teaching 
was  an  essential  result  of  a  period 
of  the  most  dissolute  morals,  when 
every  vice  was  so  broadly  matted  and 
engrained  in  the  entire  texture  of 
the  public  mind,  that  the  very  name 
of  sin,  or  any,  the  most  remote  aU 
lusion  to  a  pure  ground  of  action, 
carried  a  ludicrous  impression  to  the 
ear,  as  "cant,"  or  "swaddling,"  or 
**  fanaticism,**  or  somewhat  too  remote 
from  humanity  to  be  worthy  of  a 
lerioua  thought.  It  was  easy  to  feel 
that  the  utmost  enforcement  of  ab- 
stract ethics,  or  prudential  morality 
imposed  no  chain  and  conveyed  no 
real  reproof;  and  as  might  well  be 
anticipated  in  such  a  state  of  thingAi 
the  preacher  but  too  commonly  took 
a  perverted  pride  in  shewing  that  he 
was  no  strait-laced  slave  to  the  dull 
formalities  of  an  office  held  in  no 
very  high  respect  by  his  associates. 
Like  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  he  could 
wind  the  horn,  and  drain  the  bowl, 
and  the  parson's  tale  and  song  were 
not  among  the  dullest  in  the  merry 
ring.  And  he  could  not,  for  very 
shame,  censure  too  effectually  in  the 
pulpit  what  he  practised  in  the  ways 
of  life — far  indeed  from  the  "  strait 
gate"  described  by  the  master  whom 
he  little  served.  It  was  in  this  state 
of  religion,  that  Kir  wan  began  to 
refer  with  plain  and  explicit  unreserve 
to  the  real  fundamental  element  of 
all  true  teaching,  in  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  directly 
dared  to  disclaim,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit language,  those  motives  and 
rules  which  were  at  the  time  the  low 
philosophy  of  the  day.  This  was  a 
first  step — it  was  but  a  first  step  ;  it 
would,  however,  he  unjust  not  to  ob- 
serve, that  considering  the  state  of 
the  public  opinion  as  we  have  de- 
scribed it,  he  could  not  well  have 
produced  the  same  effects  by  going 
much  further.  No  eloquence  (hu- 
manly speakiiiff)  could  then  have  re- 
deemed the  full  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  popular  charge  of 
•*  swaddling,"  or  some  such  term  of 
contempt. 

Such  was  the  state  of  religion,  and 


such  the  state  of  the  pulpit,  when 
Magee  first  commenced  that  honour* 
able  career,  in  which  he  was  to  carry 
both  BO  far  beyond  such  unworthy  and 
inadequate  conditions. 

We  shall  not  in  this  memoir  enter  into 
the  minute  history  of  Magee's  earliest 
achievements  in  the  pulpit.  He  rapidly 
attained  the  reputation  which  his  elo- 
quence, determmation  of  purpose,  and 
learning  could  not  miss  in  his  position  of 
advantage ;  and  with  such  a  repuUtion, 
he  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fre- 
quently solicited  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  his  dis- 
courses  for  the  support  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Dublin,  from  1794 
to  1806,  including  Dun's  Hospital,  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  St.  Peter's  parish, 
Meath  Hospital,  Penitentiary,  St. 
Mary's,  Asylum  for  Females,  &c.  &c., 
several  before  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
some  in  England — plainly  enough  mdi- 
cating  that  he  was  much  sought  on  all 
occasions  of  charity,  or  of  any  public 
importance.  On  one  occasion,  his 
eloquence  and  courage  were  signalized 
by  a  discourse  before  the  proflifirate 
court  of  Lord  Westmoreland,  in  which 
he  ventured  boldly  and  explicitly  to 
arraign  the  licentiousness  of  the  time. 
Of  this  we  have  spoken  in  the  fore- 
going pages ;  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
beyond  our  purpose,  to  describe  how 
the  brutal  debauchery  of  the  inferior 
classes  were  countenanced  by  the  more 
refined  dissipations  of  the  superior. 
But  there  was,  in  the  especial  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  an  inner  circle 
of  vice,  which  consisted  of  the  elite  of 
fashionable  life,  and  lay  like  a  halo  of 
darkness  round  the  vice-regal  court. 
To  comprehend  its  character  in  the 
fewest  words,  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  recollections  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  On  this  occasion,  Magee 
having  been  called  upon  to  preach, 
took  his  text  from  Isaiah  v.  16 — 
"  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean  ;"  and  as  we 
have  been  Informed,  delivered  a  plain 
and  forcible  exposure  of  the  immora- 
lities and  indecorums  which  were  then 
so  ostentatiously  borne.  We  are  not 
informed  what  special  notice  was  taken 
of  this  discourse,  in  the  circle  thnt  was 
adorned  by  the  notorious  Mrs.  Strat- 
ford, by  Lady  Fitzgibbon,  and  Lady 
Westmeath,  and  other  fair  votarists  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  who  made  no  my*tery 
of  their  profession.  But  we  mention 
the  circumstance,  as  it  shows  at  least 
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how  little  subserviencT,  or  **  doctrines 
fashioned  to  the  Tarring  hour^**  had 
to  do  with  his  promotion. 

To  return  to  the  general  character 
of  his  public  discourses.     On  those  oc- 
casions his  success  was  next  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Kirwan,  thomrh  the 
means   were  indeed  widely  different. 
Some  remarks  on  this  difference  will 
offer  the  briefest  and  most  advantageous 
view  of  his  general  style  and  character 
as  a  preacher.  The  style  of  Kir  wan  was 
like  the  popular  oratory  of  the  Irish 
parliament — in  a  high  degree  orna- 
mental, dramatic,  and  elaborated  fur 
effect.     That  of  Magee  had  a  power 
resulting  from  a  very  opposite  cause: 
his   language  and  rhetoric  were  the 
peculiar  and  genuine  flow  of  a  mind 
framed  for  the  communication  of  an 
exhaustless  fountain   of  knowledge — 
hence,  however  rich  might  be  the  tex- 
ture of  his  phrases,  they  carried  no 
impression    of    study    or    conscious 
design ;  his   was   pre-eminently   both 
the  style  and  manner  of  what  Johnson 
calls  <'a  full  man.'*     It  was  a  river 
**  exulting  and  abounding*'  in  its  even 
depth  and  flow — no  working  up,  no 
studied  verbal  effects,  no  pictures  to 
brin^  the  hearer*s  imagination  to  hi^  side 
nor  did  he  turn  from  the  tenor  ofhis  plain 
forcible  and  commanding  line  of  reason 
to  address  the  passions ;  and  yet  be- 
fore he  concluded,  both  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings  had  responded  to 
the  power  of  reason  and  force  of  state- 
ment.    Such    were  the  several  cha- 
racters of  style  and  manner,  as  we  (in 
distant  after  times)  infer  them  from 
the    perusal    of    remains.     But    the 
actual  effects  are  attested  by  the  re- 
corded result.     His  sermon  for  the 
Female  Orphan  House  in   1802,  was 
followed  by  a  published  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  governors,  which  states  the 
collection  in  church  at  £702.     And 
though  we  think  it  easy  to  overvalue 
the  flattering  generalities  into  which 
public  addresses  have  a  tendency  to  fill, 
the  following  extract  has  the  stamp  of 
sincerity  and  truth : — "  They  are  sen- 
sible how  much  they  are  indebted  to 
him   for    the   readiness    with    which, 
amidst  his  many  engAgemeuts,  ho  un- 
dertook the  office  of  their  advocate*, 
and   for   the  ability  und  effect  with 
which  he  discussed  the  trtie  principles 
of  charity — a   discussion  from   which 
they  trust  may  be  derived  not  temporary 
advantages  only,  but  that  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  establishment,  &c'* 


But  Magee    was  to  obtain  a  far 
more    permanent  as  well   as   nobler 
reputation    than    popular    eloquence 
even  in  the  pulpit,   can   win  for  its 
possessor.    Some  time  in  1795,  he  was 
appointed  Donnellan  lecturer  for  the 
year.     His  attention  directed  itself  on 
this  occasion  to  a  subject  which  has 
occupied    the  attention  of  the  pro- 
foundest  minds — the  interpretation  of 
seventy    weeks    in    the    prophecy  of 
Daniel.     On  this  important  and  inte- 
resting topic  he  preached  twenty-two 
sermons,  of  which  the  fame  was  largely 
spread  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  pub- 
lication impatiently  looked  for  by  theo- 
logians.  As  they  had  been  delivered  in 
the  college  chapel,  before  the  most 
competent  audience  then  perhaps  ex- 
isting, there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
value  they  should  possess  as  a  pub- 
lication.    But  while  engaged  in  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press,  his  atten- 
tion   was    strongly      awakened     by 
the     impulse     which     the     Socinian 
heresy    had    received    from    writers 
in    England,   whose  success  was  due 
mainly    to    the    revolutionary  tenets 
with  which  their  doctrines  were  cha- 
racteristically combined.     Those  doc* 
trioes  had  at  the  time  received  a  great 
additional  impulse  from  the  writmgs 
of  Mr.  Belshum,  which  happily  called 
up  in  the  University  of  Dublin  a  cham- 
pion unequalled  in  modern  times  for  " 
the  defence  of  scriptural  truth.     Two 
sermons  were  preached  in  the  college 
in  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  published  in  1801,  with  a 
brief  dedication  to  the  students  of  the 
college.     Their  publication  had  been 
loudly  called  for ;  but  while  they  were 
passing  through  the  press,  it  occurred 
to  his  mind  that  the  subject  required 
a  far  more  extensive  treatment.     The 
varied  resources  of  sophistry,  and  all 
the  small  but  shrewd  cunning  of  mis- 
interpretation   had    been    exhausted 
upon  the  subject,  and  demanded  expo- 
sure. Under  this  conviction,  he  delayed 
the  publication  until  he  poured  forth 
that  body  of  annot<ations  which  consti- 
tute  the  well-known   volumes  of  his 
great    work   **  Oa   the    Atonement.'* 
As    this    is     the    lasting    monument 
on   which  his  place  among  our  Eng- 
lish divines    is    fixed,  we   shall  have 
to  offer  some  critical  reflections  upon 
it  in  the  close    of  this  m  'moir.      It 
is  now  mentioned  in  its  pi  c:;  among 
the  main  incidents  of  his  life,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  his  promotion. 
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THB   OUTPOST   BUSLR. 

Grey  dawn  broke  on  our  bivooaoi. 

A  bngle  sounded  shrill. 
And  a  thousand  throats  repeat  the  notes 

Along  the  outpost-hill. 
**  Stand  to  your  arms ! — stand  to  your  arms  1 

See  I  there  the  mist  rolls  past. 
Look  I  deep  below,  dense  stands  the  foe — 

Rise>  comrades — gather  fast !" 

We  spring  from  soldier-slumber — 

Who  sleeps  when  bugles  call  ? 
To  arms  we  stand  for  our  fatherland. 

True  sons*  of  Britain  all. 
Proud  at  our  head  is  the  chief  who  led 

Our  ranks  to  former  glory ; 
Old  soldiers  tried,  we  too  feel  pride— 

Our  deeds  tnay  live  in  story  I 

«  Sound  loud  *  advance  V  "  he  cried ; 

"  Who  fears  these  men  of  France  ?*' 
Then  downward  bold  our  battle  roll'd 

As  our  bugles  rung  "  advance !" 
Below  combine  column  and  line. 

And  fiery  fight  flames  far  ; 
Then  spoke  our  chief  bold  words  and  brief. 

As  onward  8urg*d  the  war. 

'*  Now,  comrades,  cheer  for  England  I 

'  Old  England  I'  be  our  cry. 
One  loud  hurra  1 — win  we  must  this  day—-. 

Charge,  comrades — charge  or  die  !*' 
Then  shouting  loud  defiance  proud. 

We  shouldered — few  to  few — 
And  with  England's  might  for  England's  right. 

Charged  home.-like  Britons  true. 

Volley  on  volley  poured  the  foe— 

So  pours  the  tropic  rain — 
And  on  us  fell  thick  shot  and  shell. 

Our  ranks  were  riven — in  vain  1 
For  still  each  rank,  as  comrades  sank. 

Closed  in  with  dauntless  tread  ; 
Till  victory  beamed,  as  our  bayonets  gleamed 

O'er  foes  and  comrades  dead. 

*'  Cease  fire  1" — the  bugles  blew. 

And  Mercy  loves  that  sound. 
The  struggle's  passed — that  welcome  blast 

For  Victory,  is  wound. 
The  fight  is  done,  the  field  is  won. 

And  we  count  our  comrades  o'er  ; 

But^many  this  morn  who  heard  that  horn, 

"  Shall "  stand  to  arms  "  no  more  I 
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Let  now  our  bugles  ^ail 

A  requiem  o*er  the  brave  ; 
Though  men  of  steel,  we  soldiers  feel — 

Tears  dew  a  comrade*s  grave. 
For  the  dead  we've  tears,  for  the  victors  cheers 

A  tear  and  a  cheer  for  all ! — 
And  we'll  think  and  tell  how  they  fought  and  fell. 

When  sounds  our  bugle-call. 

J.  C. 


A  WLEA  FOB   ILLUSION. 
BT  OAXDBa  CAMPBELL. 


Of  such  as  mock  the  mind  that  weaves 
Fond  dreams,  to  cheat  life's  real  woes. 

The  poet's  lay  no  record  leaves. 

The  painter's  brush  no  portrait  shows. 

"lis  hard  to  blame  the  charmed  sleep 

Which  aching  heads  so  keenly  woo 

The  aching  heart  seeks  opiates,  too. 

In  vbionary  musings  deep. 

Its  pains  in  joys  that  steep  1 


Oh  I  kindly  look  on  them  who  take 

A  short,  sweet  lease  of  heavenly  dwellings ! 
The  reveries  of  fancy  make 

A  calm  on  passion's  angry  swellings  1 
Nor  call  them  idle,  if  they  sit 

Unheeding  all  the  riot  round  them  : 

Their  visions  have  in  silence  bound  them 
To  labours  richer  than  his  wits, 
Who  at  them  acoSs  and  spits  I 


m. 

But  when  our  castles  in  the  air 

We,  dreamers  of  the  world,  would  raise. 
Let 's  build  them  of  the  clouds  most  fair. 

And  nearest  heaven,  so  that  our  gaze» 
Undazzled  by  the  gorgeous  shine 

Of  suns  and  stars  that  are  not  lent 

For  dalliance  vain  and  time  misspent—. 
May  rest  on  visions  more  divine 
Than,  idler  I  thine  or  mine  I 
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Sn  BOBERT   PEEL   AND   THE   PROTE8TANT8   OF   IRELAITD. 


A  JOURNAL,  the  organ  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  the  ablest  advocate  of  the 
ministerial  policy,  affirms,  that  it  has 
repeatedly  asked,  without  receiving 
a  rational  answer,  "  What  is  the  quar- 
rel of  the  Irish  Protestants  with  Sir 
Robert  PeeVs  government  ?"  We  are 
not  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
we  can  succeed  in  an  enterprise  in 
which,  it  would  appear,  many  have 
failed,  that  of  inducm^  the  querist  to 
express  himself  satisfied  with  the  reply 
which  his  question  has  provoked  ;  but, 
regarding  that  bold  question,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, as  eminently  deserving  of  an 
answer,  we  shall  bestow  our  best  atten- 
tion upon  it.  We  consider  the  chal- 
lenge of  **  The  Standard  "  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  and 
will  endeavour  to  meet  it  with  the 
decorum  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  has  a  right  to  demand,  and  in 
that  spirit  of  candour  which  each  and 
every  portion  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  would  expect  in  its  organ  or 
representative. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious, 
we  would  take  exception  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "quarrel"  in  the  question 
we  are  about  to  answer.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  Protestants  have  any  qnarrel 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government. 
To  constitute  a  quarrel  there  must  be 
reciprocity  of  aggression.  Where  all 
the  suffering  is  on  one  side,  and  the 
violence  or  severity  on  the  other,  there 
may  be  assault,  and  injury,  and  wrong 
—there  scarcely  can  be  quarrel.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  have  suffered, 
and  have  not  retaliated.  They  made 
^eat  efforts  to  raise  Sir  Robert  Peel 
mto  power — they  have  made  no  efforts 
to  displace  him — ^they  have  no  quarrel 
with  nis  government,  unless  the  word 
be  understood  in  that  sense  in  which  it 
signifies  a  ^ound  of  complaint  or  of- 
fence. It  is  in  this  sense,  we  appre- 
hend, the  word  is  used — in  this  sense 
we  propose  to  consider  it,  while,  with- 
out further  preface,  we  proceed  to 
enumerate  the  grounds  of  complaint 
which  have  been  furnished  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  to  the  dis- 
appointed  Protestants  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Standard,"  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence which  seems  rather  an  argu- 


mcnt  than  an  interrogation,  or  an 
interrogation  of  that  startling  kind 
which  shapes  out  the  figure  in  which 
defiance  is  best  expressed,  proposes 
certain  auestions,  to  which,  it  seems 
to  anticipate,  the  answers  must  be 
favourable  to  the  cause  it  patronizes. 
If  these  are  the  questions  best  and 
safest  to  propose,  (as,  considering  the 
acknowledged  ability  of  the  advocate, 
we  may  conclude  they  are,)  that  cause 
cannot  be,  at  the  same  time,  success- 
fully and  honourably  defended. 

**  And  now,  one  word  upon  the  gene- 
ral question —  What  is  the  quarrel  of  the 
Irian  Protestants  with  Sir  Robert  Peefe 
government  f  This  is  a  question  that  wo 
have  often  asked  without  ever  obtainiog 
a  rational  answer.  Did  that  gorcm- 
ment  leave  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  loyal  people  of  Ireland  undefended 
in  a  season  of  danger,  as  they  were 
always  before  left  undefended?  We 
presume  that  the  Irish  Protestants  do 
not  forget  the  care  bestowed  npon  their 
safety  in  1842^3.  Did  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  coquet  and  traffic 
with  traitors,  according  to  the  invete- 
rate practice  of  fifty  years  ?  We  pre- 
sume that  the  state  trials  live  still  in 
memory.     Lastly,  did  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

fovernment  direct  penal  laws  against 
Votestantism,  and  persecution  against 
Protestants,  according  to  the  old  prac- 
tice? No,  it  allow^  the  penal  lair 
against  processions  to  expire,  and  oat  of 
its  expiration  has  arisen  this  very  case 
of  Mr.  Waif  on,  who  has  been  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  an 
indiscretion  which,  if  imitated,  w^ould 
render  necessary  the  re-enactment  of 
the  penal  law  in  question,  and  Mr.  Wat- 
son's is  the  only  case  of  a  persecuted 
Protestant  that  we  have  yet  heard  of. 
What,  then,  is  the  quarrel  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  s  go- 
vernment ?  Wc  repeat  the  ouestion, 
and  demand  to  have  it  answereo." 

We  have  borrowed  this  citation  from 
a  provincial  journal,  as  we  have  not  im- 
mediate! v  at  hand  the  number  of  **  Hie 
Standard"  in  which  it  originally  ^>- 
peared.  Of  its  accuracy  as  a  citation 
we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  neither 
will  it  be  denied  that  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  ablest  apologist  has  tmiformly 
defended  him.  Aluough  in  form  in- 
terrogative, the  passage  is,  in  substance 
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Bffinnatiye*  intimating,  in  language 
which  seems  to  defy  contradiction  or 
doubt,  that  the  government  of  Sir  Ro* 
bert  P^  has  entitled  itself  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  eminently  care- 
ful of  the  lives  and  interests  of  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland — of  having  libe- 
rated Protestants,  or  suffered  them  to 
be  liberated,  from  the  oppression  of  a 
severe  and  partial  law — «uid  of  having 
discountenanced  and  disconcerted  the 
schemes  of  agitators  and  «*  traitors." 
We  cannot  accord  this  praise,  although 
we  might  do  so,  without  preiudice  to 
our  argument.  We  might  admit,  and 
would  gladly  admit,  were  it  true,  that 
the  claims  of  **  The  Standard  "  on  be- 
half of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  well 
founded,  while  we,  at  the  same  time, 
insisted,  that  Irish  Protestants  had 
strong  grounds  of  complaint  against 
him.  Unhappil}',  it  appears  that  even 
these  specific  interrogatories,  which 
seem  intended  to  fix  attention  on  the 
most  undeniable  merits  of  ministerial 
policy,  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
not  only  blemishes  but  vices  conspi- 
cuous. We  shall  consider  the  inter- 
rogatories in  order. 

"  Did  the  government "  (of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel)  "  leave  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  the  loyal  people  of  Ireland 
undefended  in  a  season  of  danger,  as 
they  were  always  before  left  unde- 
fended ?**  "As  they  were  always  be- 
fore left  undefended  I"  Here  there  is 
a  two-fold  question — one  part  remind- 
ing us  of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
assumed  to  have  done — one,  of  what 
his  predecessors  had  left  undone.  We 
cannot,  however,  return  the  answer 
which  is  evidently  anticipated.  Truth 
constrains  us  to  affirm,  that,  whether 
we  judge  the  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  purely  by  its  own  acts,  or  by 
a  com|>arison  with  the  governments  bv 
which  it  was  preceded,  it  is  not  enti- 
tled to  the  praise,  either  comparative 
or  positive,  which  seems  arrogated  as 
its  due.  We  affirm,  deliberately,  that, 
t^ing  into  account  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger,  as  manifested  m  demon- 
strations and  declarations  of  a  charac- 
ter unusually  formidable — ^the  power 
of  government  in  the  legislature  and 
executive — the  circumstances,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct  of  the  firiends  of  Bri- 
tish connection — there  never  was  a 
period  of  Irish  history,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  William  the  ihird — or  perhaps 
before  it,  except  during  the  brief 
tyranny  of  James-— in  which    "  the 


lives  and  properties  of  loyal  men" 
seemed  so  little  thought  of  in  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  defence  of  tne 
country,  as  during  the  portion  which 
has  elapsed  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  admi- 
nistration. *  *  We  presume,"  adds  "  The 
Standard,"  *'  that  the  Irish  Protestants 
do  not  forget  the  care  bestowed  on 
their  safety  in  1842-1843."  The  pre- 
sumption IS  reasonable — the  Irish  Pro- 
testants are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
incidents  of  these  two  years  ;  but  as  to 
the  "  care  bestowed  on  their  safety," 
they  require  yet  to  be  taught  wherein 
it  consisted — how  it  was  manifested: 
for  our  farts,  we  declare,  with  the 
most  entire  and  unaffected  sincerity, 
we  have  seen  no  symptoms  of  it.  We 
may  be  told  that  the  military  and  police 
were  augmented — that  pensioners  were, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  be  called  out 
into  active  service — that  several  towns 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  and  some 
militai'y  posts  fortified.  We  frai^y 
admit  all  this,  and  more — we  admit 
that  all  necessary  arrangements  were 
made,  and  all  due  precautions  taken, 
to  secure  Ireland  as  a  dependency  of 
the  British  crown,  and  to  make  agita- 
tors know  that  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union  could  not  be  forcibly  effected, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  government 
and  legislature  ;  but  we  affirm,  that  all 
this  is  very  different  from  caring  for 
the  safety  of  the  lives  and  properties  of 
loyal  men.  We  deny  that  any  such 
care  was  effectually  manifested.  Those 
who  resided  in  garrisoned  towns  were 
not  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  mili- 
tary protection — those  who  resided  in 
rural  districts,  and  who  could  absent 
themselves  from  the  sphere  of  then: 
duties,  and  were  willing  so  to  do,  had 
it  in  their  power  to  "  escape  for  their 
lives  "  from  tumult  and  extreme  dan- 

§er;  but  those  whose  aim  it  was  to 
isorganize  society,  to  intimidate  the 
loyal,  and  inflame  the  disaffected,  were 
also  left  free  to  prosecute  their  pur- 
poses up  to  the  very  verge  of  insur- 
rection. They  could  cabal  and  agitate, 
menace  and  cajole — they  could  lay  tbe 
whole  country  under  contribution,  and 
extend  the  fear  of  their  vengeance 
wherever  it  was  profitable  for  them  that 
it  should  fall — they  could  extend  their 
organized  association,  and  hold  their 
stated  sittings,  and  summon  their  mon- 
ster meetings,  with  as  little  let  or  im- 
pediment as  if  there  were  no  loyal  men 
to  be  alarmed  by  this  truculent  agita* 
tion,  or  no  presiding  government  to 
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«flbrd  the  protection  which  civil  alle- 
giance reckons  among  its  inseparable 
conditions. 

It  was  not  thus  those  governments 
acted  with  which  "The  Standard**  de- 
sires to  have  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration compared;  nor  can  Protestants 
be  insensible  to  the  difference.  They  re- 
member that  former  governments  ap- 
peared to  consider  the  mterests  of  loyal 
subjects  as  well  as  those  of  the  crown ; 
that  while  they  garrisoned  Ireland  with 
troops,  in  such  a  manner  as  taught  the 
disao^ted  that  it  was  no  time  to  rebel, 
they  also  enacted  laws,  and  executed 
them,  by  which  the  mid-day  agitator 
and  tiie  midnight  incendiary  were  em- 
barrassed   in  their  vocation.      They 
remember  the  Insurrection  Act,  passed 
with  the  concurrent  sanction  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,  introduced  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  the  year  1807,  continued 
in    1808-1810.     They  remember  the 
proclamation  and  the  renewed  Insur- 
rection  Act  of  1814,  continued  in  1816, 
expiring  18179  to  be  renewed  again  in 
1822.       They  remember  the  act  of 
182.5,  against  illegal  associations,  its 
continuance  1826,  1827;  the  act  for 
the  suppression  of  the  **  Catholic  As- 
sociation "  in  1829 ;  the  proclamation 
to  put  down  the  Anti-Union  Society  in 
1830 ;  the  struffgles  between  the  repeal 
party  and  the  Anglesea  government  in 
1831,  1832 ;  the  act  « for  the  more 
effectual  suppression  of  local  distur- 
bances and  oangerous  associations  in 
Ireland,"  in  1833;  the  atempted  re- 
newal of  this  coercion  act  in  the  year 
following;  the  contests  and  conspira- 
cies it  occasioned,  eventuating,  ulti- 
mately,  in  the  resignation  of    Earl 
Grey.     They  remember  that,  if  the 
Melbourne  administration  which  suc- 
ceeded, visited  on  them  the  govern- 
ments of  Normanby  and  Ebrington,  it 
nevertheless  was  strong  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  contrive  by  the  Lichfield- 
house  compact,  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment,  that  there  should  be  no  such 
fearful  demonstrations  of  power  and 
purpose  as  later  days  have  witnessed ; 
and  tiiey  certainly  are  not  likely  to 
forget,  that  when  those  demonstrations 
were  made,  and  the  Peel  government 
strengthened  the  military  force  in  the 
country,  if  repealers  were  warned  that 
their  objects  could  not  be  achieved  by 
war,  they,  the  loyal  Protestants,  were 
iEdso  taught  that  tneir  alarms  and  their 
dangers  were  accounted  matters  of  but 


plight  eonsideraUon.  In  a  word.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  but  half  his  duty-- 
a  comparison  with  former  ministers 
renders  his  omissions  only  the  more 
conspicuous.  Like  them,  he  showed 
a  resolution  to  retain  Ireland  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  Empire ;  he 
did  not,  like  them,  take  measures  to 
protect  the  loyal  men  who  were  the 
best  friends  to  the  connection  he  dOi- 
fended. 

It  mav  be  said,  that  the  ordinary 
means  of  counteracting  the  schemes  m 
disaffection,  and  securing  the  public 
peace,  were  not  such  as  it  would  have 
been  expedient  to  employ.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  frequent  departures  from 
the  principle  of  British  law  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  seem  to  testify 
against  themselves,  proclaiming  that 
they  were  inexpedient,  and  thus  ex- 
cusmg  Sir  Rob^t  Peel  for  abstaining 
from  them.  An  objection  of  this  kind 
would  be  out  of  place  in  an  ar^ment 
which  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
fact,  has  the  present  government  been 
more  careful  than  its  predecessors  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  loyal  men, 
and  which  leaves  altogether  out  of  consi>> 
deration  the  policy  of  neglecting  them. 
We  are  askea  not  whether  Sir  Robert 
Peel  adopted  a  system  of  policy  wiser 
than  that  of  the  ministers  to  wnom  he 
has  succeeded,  but  whether  he  was 
more  careful  than  they  of  loyal  men's 
safety.  We  deny  that  he  was.  Per* 
haps,  there  never  before  were  more 
elaborate  or  ampler  preparations  made 
to  avenge,  if  necessary,  the  massacre 
of  loyal  men,  or  even  to  ensure  sucoesi 
to  the  cause  for  which  they  died ;  there 
certainly  never  before  was  less  heed, 
apparently,  taken,  to  protect  *' their 
properties  and  lives." 

But  while  we  account  an  objection 
like  this  inadmissible  against  our  argu- 
ment, we  hold  it  not  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  The  lesson  read  to  us  in  the 
too  frequent  departures  from  the  ordir 
nary  course  of  law,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  our  adversaries  seem 
to  have  cleaned  from  them.  To  ns 
they  proclaim  not  the  folly  of  changing 
the  laws  we  are  supposed  to  lie  under, 
but  their  unsuitableness  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  times  and  country.  We 
can  well  understand,  that,  while  Roman 
Catholics  had  what  were  considered 
wrongs  to  be  redressed,  wise  men  and 
generous  might  strongly  object  to  the 
adding  the  vexation  of  opi)ressive  laws 
to  their  oontinnally  besetting  diMbili- 
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tMi,  It  Was.  tlien  a  plaufible  topic  to 
ttrge>  that  disorder  and  discontent 
would  cease  when  aggrieved  men  were 
righted,  and  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation  to  attempt,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  severe  laws,  an  enterprise  in 
which  she  was  sure  to  succeed  by  show- 
ing herself  just  and  generous.  Such 
a  topic  could  not  now  be  plausible. 
Elective  franchise,  emancipation,  edu- 
cation,  reform — ^none  of  these  was  Hke 
**  repeal,"  there  is  no  experimenting  on 
this  last;  and  when  an  association, 
strong  enough  and  widely-extended 
enough  to  keep  a  country  in  disorder, 
declares  that  it  will  never  be  at  peace 
until  it  has  achieved  a  measure  fraught 
with  national  ruin,  there  seems  but  one 
course  suitable  to  the  emergency,  and 
this  Sir  Robert  Feel  did  not  take.  He 
should  have  peremptorily  insisted  that, 
whatever  was  to  be  thought  of  the  law- 
fulness of  petitioning  tor  repeal,  the 
processes  through  which  it  was  to  be 
attained  must  oe  peaceful.  He  should 
have  enforced  upon  its  champions  ab- 
stinence from  all  that  savoured  of  con- 
miracy  or  intimidation.  In  short,  he 
snould  have  cared  for  the  lives  and 
properties  of  loyal  men — should  have 
secured  them  even  against  the  alarm, 
which  is  a  sore  evil  in  human  life,  and 
which  too  often  deteriorates  character 
fmd  corrupts  principle.  In  thus  pro- 
tecting loyal  men,  he  would  have  best 
consulted  for  the  well-being  of  ^e 
empire,  and  he  would  have  had  the 
support  that  is  most  desirable — support 
firom  the  wise  and  good  of  all  parties. 
He  has  pursued  a  different  and,  we 
fear,  a  disastrous  course — he  has 
ffuarded  against  rebellion,  he  has  al- 
Wed  free  scope  to  agitation;  and, 
while  refusing  to  yield  repeal  to  the 
clamour  with  whicn  it  is  demanded,  he 
has  been  the  means  of  cherishing,  if 
not  of  evoking,  a  spirit,  which  will  lur- 
nish  as  ffood  reasons  or  excuses  for  the 
final  ana  fatal  concession,  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  alleged,  in  the  evil  day 
when  he  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
emancipation. 

The  minister  cannot  be  praised  for 
the  wisdom  of  a  course  like  this,  nor 
can  he  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  its 
necessity.  Having  come  into  power 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
parliament — with  all  the  advantage 
derivable  from  the  strong  desire  of  a 
weary  people  to  be  at  rest — Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
IbOt  fairly— administer  the  laws  justly 


-7-di«tribute  the  govemqient  patro- 
nage impartially-— and  he  wotild  hav^ 
had  ample  support  in  putting  down, 
and  keeping  down,  all  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  IJnion.  He  would 
not,  therefore,  have  been  unsuccessful, 
had  he  t^en  courage  to  meet  the 
difficulty  when  it  first  appeared ;  had 
he  done  so,  Irish  Protestants  would 
have  been  grateful  to  him ;  and  in 
consulting  for  their  welfare,  he  would 
have  consulted  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  His  policy  was 
different ;  and  the  gratitude  of  Pro- 
testants is  accordingly  a  mixed  feel- 
ing. They  are  grateful,  to  the  full 
extent  that  they  ought,  for  military 
arrangements  which  taught  rebellion 
that  it  had  little  prospect  of  success ; 
but  they  "  do  not  forget"  that  agita- 
tors who  were  warned  not  to  rebel, 
were  left  free  to  intimidate ;  and  that 
their  lives  and  properties  were  lefl 
exposed  to  perils  greater  than  had 
ever  before  been  uncared  for  by  the 
legislature.  An  untoward  accident  at 
any  monster  meeting — an  impatient 
movement  by  the  outraged  and  indig. 
nant  Protestants  of  Ulster — ^womd 
have  been  followed  by  calamities 
which  it  is,  in  itself  a  severe  affliction 
to  contemplate.  That  they  were  not 
experienced  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  government;  it  is 
ascribable  to  leaders  in  the  repeal 
movement,  who  felt  that  extreme  cau- 
tion  in  their  opening  enterprises  was 
essential  to  their  ultimate  success; 
and  to  Protestant  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  north  of  L^eland,  whom 
the  existing  government  so  fiir  from 
encouraging  in  their  disinterested  ex- 
ertions, has  done  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  disgust  into  inaction.  The 
loyal  men  of  Ireland,  therefore,  owe 
little  thanks  to  the  Peel  government 
for  its  care  of  their  safety.  They 
complain  that  that  government  in- 
dulged or  connived  at  a  terrific  agita^ 
tion,  which  it  could,  and  ought  to 
have  suppressed;  and  that,  while  it 
took  precautions  to  prevent  the  success 
of  an  insurrection,  it  did  not  take 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  peaceable  and  loyal 
British  subjects. 

"  II.  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment coquet  and  traffic  with  traitors, 
according  to  the  inveterate  practice  of 
fifty  years?"  This  is  the  second 
question ;  it  admits  of  a  brief  answer. 
The  ''Standard,"  which  proposes  iU 
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has   thus  charactemed  the   Romish 
hierarchy  and  priesthood :— . 

**The  crimes  of  Ireland  {see  Statidard) 
the  frightful  outrages  and  cruel  murders, 
which  have  made  the  name  of  the  island 
a  bye- word  in  the  civilized  world — are,  in 
fact,  the  crimes  of  the  Romanist  bishops 
and  priests  of  Ireland  ;  for,  if  they  had 
co-operated  with  the  law— if  they  had 
not  nursed  the  cherished  antipathy  to 
Britain  upon  blood — no  such  crimes 
could  have  been  committed.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  cases  of  the  honest  and 
pious  men  driven  from  the  Romish 
Church,  because  they  would  not  counte- 
nance the  Ribbon  conspiracy ;  and  this, 
too,  at  the  very  time  when  Crollt  and 
MriRRAT  were  sickening  the  very  turn- 
spits   in  Dublin  Castle  with  their  lip- 


Prom  17d8,  when  the  Romish 
priests  took  the  field  as  leaders  in  the 
rebellion,  the  crimes  that  have  disgraced 
Ireland  have  been  the  crimes  of  conspi- 
rators, and,  as  such,  known  to  the 
ptiestSffrom  whom  no  compiracy  can  he 
hidden, 

*'  The  proofs,  however,  in  question 
are  so  conclusive,  that  no  oue  is  excusa- 
ble who  ever  doubted  the  disloyalty  of 
the  Romanist  bishops  and  priests  of 
Ireland. 

**  As  to  the  threat  of  desecrating 
chapels  to  schools  of  sedition,  and 
bringing  up  the  ignorant  to  fit  them  for  the 
gallows^  is  it  not  what  they  have  been 
doing  for  centuries,  though  they  have 
not  before  acknowledged  the  wickedness 
with  such  desperate  effrontery  ?  If  the 
priests  are  to  be  teachers  of  treason — 
if  their  phapels  are  to  be  schools  of 
treason— \t  the  end  of  their  teaching  is 
to  fit  men  for  the  galloios,  it  must  be 
unnecessary  to  say  what  is  the  duty  of 
a  humane  legislature  in  reference  to  such 
teachers,  such  schools,  and  such  pupils. 

"  Banish  the  teachers,  shut  up  or 
regulate  the  schools,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  pupils  to  harm  you, 
their  country,  and  themselves  :  this  is 
all  that  was  done  bv  the  penal  code, 
against  which  so  much  invective  was  di- 
rected." 

This  passage  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  "Dublin  Evening  Mail."  From 
the  same  source  we  tie  an  answer  to 
•*  The  Standard's"  question : — 

"  We  be^  to  refer  *The  Standard  *  to 
the  legislative  measures  that  have  been 
since  enacted,  and  the  course  of  pro* 
ceeding  that  has  been  since  adopted  to- 
wards those  priests  and  pupils,  and  both 
sustained  and  advocated  by  that  jour- 


nal, subsequently  to  the  18th  May,  184S 
— only  two  years  and  three  months 
ago:  their  church  endowed  by  law; 
their  prelates  elevated  in  rank,  and 
given  precedence  by  act  of  parliament 
to  peers  of  the  realm ;  X75,000  a-year 
of  the  public  money  bestowed  upon  the 
priests  C  to  fit  men  for  the  gallows*) 
for  the  exclusive  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  national  schools,  while 
a  grant  of  a  single  shilling  is  refused  to 
the  primate  or  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  the  foundation  of  pro- 
vincial colleges — which,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  that  in  Ulster,  will  be  wholly 
popish,  &c.  &c." 

So  mnch  for  the  courtship  of  a  body 
of  men  to  whom  |*  The  Standard"  has 
applied  a  name  which  we  shall  not  adopt 
as  our  own,  and  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  on  authority  not  to  be  gainsay ed, 
and  in  terms  which  have  never  been 
denied,  that  they  ore  "at  heart  all 
ardent  repealers." 

But  all  repealers  were  not  treated 
with  the  indulgence  bestowed  on  the 
ecclesiastical  portions  of  the  body  (we 
do  not  like  to  copy  the  strong  terms 
suggested  to  us).  "The  Standard" 
"presumes  that  the  state  triab  live 
still  in  memory."  To  us  it  would 
seem  as  if  apologists  of  the  govern- 
ment should  wish  them  dead.  <*  The 
Standard,"  however,  is  right — ^long 
must  it  be  before  the  state  triab  are 
forgotten.  Judges,  iurors,  counsel, 
people,  repealers,  and  friends  of  Bri- 
tish connection,  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man Catholics,  England  and  Ireland, 
have  strong  reason  to  remember  them. 
The  future  historian  will  write  ci 
them  as  among  the  agencies  through 
which  the  interests  of  repeal  were 
promoted.  They  gave  proof  that  the 
law  was  strong  enough  to  put  down 
agitation,  and  that  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  rested 
the  responsibility  of  so  thwarting  law 
as  to  render  it  powerless.  The  trials 
at  bar  in  Dublin,  with  the  verdict  of 
the  j  ury  and  j  udgments  of  the  bench,  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  judges  in  Eng- 
land, the  reversal  of  the  judment  thus 
solemnly  confirmed,  and  the  agency 
through  which  it  was  reversed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  constitute  altogether 
a  monster  procedure,  in  whioi  the 
government  has  done  more  to  shake 
the  authority  of  law  than  all  the 
intemperance  of  the  most  seditious 
agitation.  And  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Ssbert  Peel,  which  may  well  be  taken 
as  his  comment  on  the  disastrous  -  his* 
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tory  (a  declaration,  not  to  the  effect  Peel— no  advocate  who  respects  hw  re- 

that  the  law  should  be  strengthened  putation — should  ever  wantonly  brinty 

to  do  what  the  peers  of  England  were  the  state  trials  into  remembrance.      ° 

required  to  consent  to    certain  law  III.  "  Lastly,  did  Sir  Robert  Peel's 

lords  hindering  it  from  doing,  but  to  government  direct  penal  laws  against 

the  effect  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  Protestantism  and  persecutions  against 

•*  a  formidable  confederacy  against  the  Protestants,     according    to    the    old 

British  govenunent  which  must  be  practice?    No;  it  allowed  the  penal 

broken   up,  and  which    he  believed  law    against    Protestants    to  expire, 

could  not  be  broken   up  by  force),  and  out  of  its  expiration  has  arisen 

gives  a  character  to  the  whole  trans-  this  very  case  of  Mr.  Watson,  who  has 

action  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  been  removed  from  the  commission  of 

describe  adequately  without  using  Ian-  the  jjeace  for  an  indiscretion  which, 

guage  of  a  description  from  which,  if  imitated,   would  render  necessary 

whenever  it  may  be  avoided,  it  is  our  the  re-enactment  of  the  penal  law  in 

uniform  practice  to  abstain.     This  we  question."*    For    this    the    apologist 

will  say :— no.  friend   of  Sir  Robert  seems  to  claim  credit,  we  thmk  un- 

•  We  think  it  advisable  to  subjoin  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Watson's  deprival  of 
the  deputy-lieutenantshlp  is  notified.  If  the  passage  in  italics  be  true,  **  The 
Standard  '  is  not  correct  in  naming,  that  Sir  Robert  Peers  government  has  **  al- 
lowed  the  penal  act  against  Protestants  to  expire.*' 

•*  Dablln  CMtle,  31  st  July,  1845. 

"  Sir— I  am  directed  by  the  Lcrd  Lieutenant,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  23rd  histant,  stating,  in  answer  to  that  which  inquired  of  you, 
'  as  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  Antrim,  whether  jou  joined  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Lisburn  Orangemen,  or  signed  them  as  chairman' — that  you  signed  the 
resolutions  alluded  to  as  chairman,  and  not  as  deputy  lieutenant. 

**  His  Excellency  has  received  this  answer  with  deep  regret. 

'*  It  must  be  in  your  recollection  that  the  subject  of  Orange  societies  has  anxiously 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  crown  nnd  the  legislature. 

•*  On  the  25th  of  February,  1836,  his  late  Majesty  Kin|r  William  the  Fourth,  in 
reply  to  an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  his  Majesty  to  discourage 
Oranire  lodges,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect : — 

••  •  I  willingly  assent  to  the  prayer  of  my  faithful  Commons,  that  I  will  be  pleased 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  seem  to  me  advisable  for  the  effectual  discourage- 
ment of  Orange  lodges,  and  generally  of  all  political  societies,  excluding  persons  of 
a  different  religious  faith,  using  secret  signs  and  symbols,  and  acting  by  means 
of  associated  branches.  It  is  mv  firm  intention  to  discourage  all  such  societies 
in  my  dominions ;  and  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  fidelity  of  my  loyal  subjects 
to  support  me  in  this  determination.' 

'*  The  intentions  of  his  Majesty,  as  thus  expressed,  were  without  delay  adopted 
and  enforced  by  the  legislature. 

"  In  act  of  the  same  session  (6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap.  38,)  on  a  subject  not 
necessarily  involving  the  question,  opportunity  was  taken  of  inserting  provisions 
(sections  6,  9,)  which  opposed  the  strongest  practical  impediments  to  the  assem- 
bling of  societies  constituted  as  Orange  lodges  are  described  to  be ;  and  a  subse- 
quent act,  specially  directed  to  the  purpose  (2  and  3  Victoria,  chap.  74,)  put  an 
end  to  their  legal  existence. 

**  The  subject  was  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament  in  the  past 
session,  when  this  act  was  renewed  by  the  7  and  8  Victoria,  cap.  78;  and  a  bill 
tj  now  passing  through  parliament  for  its  further  continuance, 

**  The  law  being  thus  unequivocal,  and  the  sense  of  the  legislature  thus  de- 
liberately pronounced,  you  nave,  nevertheless,  thought  fit,  while  bearing  the 
commission  of  the  peace  and  the  office  of  deputy  lieutenant  for  the  county  of 
Antrim,  to  attend  and  act  as  chairman  of  a  meeting  at  which  certain  resolutions 
were  passed,  entitled  *  Resolutions  of  the  Lisburn  Orangemen,'  and  of  which  the 
folio wmg  passage  forms  a  part :  *  Resolved — that  we  deem  it  essential  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  re-organise  the  Oran&^e  Institution  in  this  county,  and  that 
the  county  secretary  be  forthwith  requested  to  convene  a  county  meeting.* 

**  His  excellency  cannot  reconcile  your  concurrence  in  such  a  resolution,  and 
your  acting  as  chairman  at  Fuch  a  meeting,  with  the  duties  incumbent  on  you  as 
a  justice  ot  the  peace,  or  as  a  deputy  lieutenant. 

**  As  a  magistrate,  you  shoulcf  carefully  guard  and  warn  people  aeainst  breach 
of  the  law,  should  they  appear  likely  to  violate  it.  You  have  incited  them  to  re- 
organise societies  which  the  law  prohibits. 
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wisely  as  well  as  nnfairly.    Sir  Robert  complain.    They  said  tJiat  it  was  diffi- 

Peel  recently  allowed  the  anti-proces-  cult  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  Protes- 

sion  act  to  expire,  but  last  year  he  tants  in  Ulster  to  a  law  of  which  thejr 

had  renewed  it.     The  circumstances  alone  felt  the  severity,  and  with  which 

under  which  he  acted  in  both  instances  they    were    frequently    taunted    by 

ought  to  be  made  known,  and  although  subtle  ad  rersaries.     The  answer  was, 

we  do  not  think  it  just  to  name  our  that  in  the  following  year  the  offensive 

informants,  we  pledge  our  reputation  statute  should  be  suffered  to  expire, 

for  the  truth  of  the  account  of  the  or  else  should  he  rendered  less  objec- 

affair  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  tionable  by  being  made  general.  Early  in 

the  reader.     At  the  time  when   the  this  year  the  subject  was  again  brought 

act  against  processions  was  last  re-  under  the  consideration  of  the  members 

newed,  some  persons  of  much  influence  of  the  government,  who  were  strongly 

in  Ireland  waited  on  Sir  James  Gra-  urged  to  make  the  act  comprehensive 

ham,^  with  a  request,  that,  if  the  act  enough  to  prohibit  processions  of  all 

were  renewed,  it  should  not  be  con-  such  descriptions  as  were  calculated  to 

tinned  in  the  partial  form  of  which  provoke  jealousy  or  alarm.     Another 

loyal     men     had    just     reason    to  course  was  chosen:  the  anti-proces- 

'*  As  a  deputy  lieutenant,  yon  should  be  an  aid  to  the  lieuteuant  of  your  count j 
in  all  lawful  measures  tending  to  preserve  its  peace.  You  have  encouraged  as- 
semblies, the  result  of  which,  in  an  adjoining  county,  has  been  a  formidable  affray, 
attended  with  loss  of  life. 

"  In  allowing  the  act  to  expire  which  prohibited  party  processions  in  Ireland, 
her  majesty  reposed  a  willing  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  of  her  Irish 
subjects.  That  confidence  has  not,  in  the  main,  been  disappointed.  Successful 
exertions  have  been  made  by  many  of  the  most  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  influen- 
tial of  the  magistracy  and  gentry  towards  the  prevention  of  armed  displays  tend- 
ing to  excite  breach  of  the  peace,  to  alarm  the  peaceable,  and  to  perpetuate  dis- 
cord ;  and  the  country  has  had  the  advantages  of  owine  their  discountenance,  not 
to  the  penalties  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  to  the  laudable  discretion  and  loyalty 
of  the  people. 

*'  Among  those  who  have  thus  merited  the  approbation  of  her  majesty,  and  the 
gratitude  of  their  country,  you  have  not  been  found.  On  the  contrary,  you  are 
among  the  few  of  your  station  who  have  concurred  in  advising  the  renewal  of  an 
illegal  association,  whose  proceeding^  have  heretofore  given  occasion  to  frequent 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  different  classes  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  of 
the  lamentable  character  of  that  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  city  of 
Armagh. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  his  Excellency  feels  bound  to  deprive  yon,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  of  any  influence  and  authority  derivable  from  the  offices  yon  have 
hitherto  held  under  the  crown ;  and  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  intimating  your  removal  from  the  office  of  deputy  lieu- 
tenant. 

"  The  lord  chancellor  has  your  conduct  under  his  consideration  with  reference 
to  your  commission  of  the  peace. 

*'  It  is  not  without  feelings  of  extreme  regret  that  his  Excellency  has  arrived  at 
the  decision  now  announced  to  you. 

**  He  has  been  informed  that  you  have  attained  to  an  advanced  age,  possessed  of 
the  respect  and  the  esteem  of  those  by  whom  you  are  surrounded. 

**  It  is  painful  to  his  Excellency  to  place  a  mark  of  disapprobation  where  it 
seemed  so  unlikelv  to  be  called  for  ;  it  is  equally  painful  to  him  to  deprive  a  gentle* 
man  of  a  trust  which  he  has  long  enjoyed,  and  of  which  he  has  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered entirely  deserving. 

**  But  in  proportion  to  the  station  and  rank  in  which  you  are  placed,  and  to  the 
esteem  with  which  your  general  conduct  has  invested  you,  must  be  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  your  precepts  and  example  in  the  country  where  you  hold  an  office  of 
trust  under  the  crown  ;  and  his  Excellency  feels  bound  in  your  instance  to  demon- 
strate to  the  public  that  it  is  bis  firm  determination  to  be  influenced  by  no  other 
i'onsiderations,  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  with  which  he  is  invested,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law  and  the  promotion  of  the  public 
welfare  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  the  supreme  authority  has 
been  committed  to  his  charge.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)  "E.  Lucas.** 
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sion  act  was  pennitted  to  expire,  Pro- 
testants were  left  free  as  repealers; 
but  it  was  freedom,  it  seems,  "  with  a 
difference  ;*'  the  processions  which 
were  conformable  with  law  were  un- 
acceptable to  the  minister,  and  for 
exercising  the  freedom  which  Queen, 
I^ords,  and  Commons  restored,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government  dishonours, 
so  far  as  it  has  power,  a  magistrate 
whose  reputation  for  uprightness, 
courtesy,  and  honour,  could  not  suffer 
in  comparison  with  any  gentleman  in 
the  empire.  To  us  this  appears  a  pro- 
cedure which  should  be  neither  emu- 
lated nor  praised.  There  were  three 
courses  from  which  government  might 
have  chosen  without  adding  very  ma- 
terially to  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them ;  there  was  a  tourth 
course  in  which  it  was  practicable  to 
exceed  the  measures  of  ordinary  des- 
potism, and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ffovern- 
ment  found  it  out :  the^r  gave  liberty, 
and  followed  the  exercise  (the  wise 
and  virtuous  exercise)  of  it  with 
punishment. 

Having  expressed  our  opinion  on 
the  severity  inflicted  on  Mr.  Watson, 
in  our  last  number,  we  shall  not 
weary  the  reader  by  a  repetition  of  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  feel  it  advisable 
to  advert  to  one  incident  in  the  recent 
history  of  our  times,  which  will  serve 
to  show  how  very  groundlessly  Mr. 
Watson  has  been  censured  in  the 
epistle  containing  his  dismissal.  The 
reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the 
ostensible  cause  or  occasion  of  this 
rebuke,  was  not  the  procession,  but 
the  resolution  subscribed  by  Mr. 
Watson,  and  affirming  the  expediency 
of  re-organizing  the  Orange  Society  in 
the  County  of  Antrim  or  Down.  We 
showed,  in  our  last  number,  that  the 
view  of  this  resolution  taken  by  the 
government  was  erroneous:  we  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  reader  a  further 
I)roof  that  our  own  impression  was 
correct. 

During  the  fever  of  the  repeal  ex- 
citement, in  the  year  1842  or  1843, 
at  a  time  when  Protestants  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  regarded  themselves 
as  forsaken  by  the  government,  and 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  adver- 
saries of  British  connection,  the 
thought  presented  itself  to  some 
brave  spirits,  that  safety  could  be 
found  in  union,  and  that  the  Orange 
system,  if  only  it  were  legal,  supplied 
the  best  and  most  efficient  form  of  or- 


ganization. Accordingly,  a  case  was 
submitted  to  counsel,  and  instructions 
were  obtained,  from  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  eminent  members  of  the 
bar,  for  the  re-construction  of  the 
Orange  body,  in  such  a  form  as  should 
be  found  conformable  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  all  existing  laws.  How  far 
these  instructions  were  acted  upon  we 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  Our  belief 
is  that  the  general  re-organization  of 
the  Orange  Societies  was  prevented  by 
the  resumption  of  something  like  a 
determined  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  It  is  a  fact  in  the  history 
of  Oran^eism,  that  it  always  grew  and 
increasea  when  danger  became  immi- 
nent, and  that,  in  seasons  of  tranquillity 
it  '*  slumbered  and  slept."  When 
government  seemed  to  have  abdicated 
Its  hi^h  functions,  and  a  powerful  fac- 
tion threatened  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  Orangeism  was  preparing 
to  do  its  accustomed  duty;  but  as 
soon  as  the  prospect  cleared,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  law  seemed  likely 
to  be  asserted,  preparations  for  re- 
organizing and  augmenting  Orange 
lo^es  were  discontmued,  and  in  va- 
rious districts  the  Society  remained 
extinct. 

The  incidents  of  the  late  session 
of  parliament  have  very  materially 
changed  the  opinions  of  Irish  Protes- 
tants, and  greatly  added  to  their  alarm. 
New  reasons  have  been  given,  and  old 
reasons  have  been  enforced,  for  the 
re-construction  of  a  Society  to  which, 
in  evil  days  gone  by,  the  county  was 
so  deeply  mdebted.  Mr.  Watson 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  Orange 
institution  should  be  revived ;  but, 
as  all  who  know  the  principles  of  that 
institution  must  be  aware,  revived 
conformably  to  law;  he  had  the  in- 
structions previously  given  to  be  his 
guide,  and  the  only  question  to  be 
raised  respecting  his  conduct  in  sub- 
scribing the  resolution  at  which  Lord 
Heytesbury  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  took 
offence,  was  simply  whether  it  was 
one  called  for  or  justified  by  circum- 
stances. We  crave  the  reader's  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  resolution  was  passed* 
and  especially  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
part  in  the  justification  of  it. 

We  have  already  cited  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  liight  Hon.  Baro- 
net, that  there  existed  in  Ireland  a 
formidable  confederacy  against  the 
government,  which*  it  is  of  imperative 
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necessity  to  break  up  ;  and  the  singu- 
lar confession  of  liis  inability  to  break 
up  this  confederacy  by  force.  The 
importance  of  the  confession  will  not 
be  understood,  unless  it  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  object  and  end  of 
the  confederacy.  AVe  transcribe  from 
the  "  Dubb'n  Evening  Mail "  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  estimate  of  repeal : — 

••  The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  dissolution  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  could  only  be  assented 
to  upon  principles  which  resolved  so- 
ciety into  its  first  elements.  I  feel  and 
know  that  the  repeal  of  t!ie  les^islative 
union  must  lead  to  the  dismemberment 
of  this  great  empire — ^must  make  Great 
Britain  a  fourth-rate  power  of  Europe, 
and  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness." 

It  was  an  alarming  confession  of  im- 
becility to  say,  that  England  had  not 
force,  if  force  were  necessar}-,  to  break 
up  a  confederacy  which  threatened 
such  calamity  as  this;  a  confession 
calculated  to  stimulate  repealers,  as  it 
did,  to  bolder  daring,  and  to  arouse 
the  manhood  of  Irish  Protestants  to 
meet,  as  best  they  might,  the  coming 
danger,  and,  (in  the  event  of  their 
being  deserted  by  England,)  in  the 
strength  of  their  just  cause  to  abide 
the  issue,  if  God  so  ordered  it,  of  a 
sanguinary  war.  The  first  move  in 
preparing  for  such  a  struggle,  was 
that  for  which  Mr.  Watson  was  dis- 
mi88ed--.thc  resolution  to  put  his 
county  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  the 
coming  evil,  by  re-organizing  the 
Orange  Society. 

The  county  wherein  this  resolution 
was  passed  had  a  solemn  precedent  for 
the  act,  in  its  well-remembered  history. 
In  the  memorable  year  1778,  the  in- 
habitants of  Belfast  learning  that  Uieir 
coasts  were  threatened  with  invasion^ 
applied  to  the  government  of  the  day 
for  protection.  We  transcribe  a  por- 
tion of  the  answer  to  their  applica- 
tion:— 

••The  greatest  part  of  the  troops 
being  encamped  near  Clonmel  and  Kin- 
sale,  hb  excellency  can  at  present  send 
no  further  military  aid  to  Belfast,  than 
a  troop  or  two  of  horse,  or  part  of  a 
company  of  invalids.*' 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of 


the  effect  of  this  reply.  That  it 
aroused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  the  summons  to  c«ll  oat 
and  arm  for  the  field,  more  than  sixty* 
thousand  volunteers.  Such  was  the 
effect  produced  by  the  government 
announcement  "  tliat  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  that  three  or  four  priva- 
teers in  company  may,  in  a  few  days, 
make  attempts  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  "  that  his  excel- 
lency could  afford  no  further  militarj 
aid  to  Belfast  than  a  troop  or  two  oif 
horse,  or  part  of  a  company  of  invalids.  ** 
What,  then,  if  the  ancient  spirit  lin- 
gered in  the  hearts  of  Irish  Protestants, 
might  be  expected  from  the  announce- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel — ^that  there 
was  a  confederacy  in  Ireland  to  attain 
an  object  which  ''must  lead  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire,  most 
make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate  power 
in  Europe,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wil- 
derness ;*'  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
this  baleful  conspiracy  "  could  be 
broken  up  by  force."  Was  not  this 
to  say  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
you  must  maintain  yourselves  ?  When 
his  royal  mistress  said  to  the  Duke  of 
Arg}ie,  that  she  would  make  his  coun- 
try a  hunting-ground,  who  has  not 
commended  the  spirit  of  the  reply, 
that  he  must  hasten  home,  and  have 
his  beagles  ready  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proclaims  that  there  is  a  confederacy, 
too  strong  to  be  broken  up  by  any 
force  at  his  command,  which  threatens 
to  make  Ireland  a  savage  wilderness. 
In  this  extremity  Mr.  Watson  pro- 
poses to  call  together  the  Orangemen.— 
the  men  to  whose  merits  Sir  Robert 
Peel  bore  this  high  testimony  :— 

•*  I  believe  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  Orange  Society  are,  geaerally 
speaking,  as  brave,  as  high-spirited, 
and  as  a  lojral  a  class  of  men  as  any  in 
his  Majesty's  dominions.  They  may  be 
safely  depended  on  in  any  hour  of  emer- 
gency, for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
from  the  danger  of  external  attack,  or 
internal  disorder." 

And  for  proposing  to  bring  together 
such  men,  in  such  an  emergency.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  without  any  ground, 
imputes  to  a  most  loyal  man  a  disloy^ 
intention,  and  dismisses  him  from 
office,  under  thefalsepretextthathehad 


•  !  M**®  Appendix  to  Mr.  Nevin's  History  of  the  Volunteers  gives  the  numbers  in 
oetail,  and  makes  theU*  amount  one  hundred  thousand. 
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counselled  or  contemplated  an  ill^al 
act. 

Thus  far,  in  obedience  to  the  specific 
interrogatories  in  which  **The  Stan- 
dard" has  defied  Irish  Protestants,  we 
have  considered  those  parts  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  policy  upon  which  his 
apologists  Aink  it  most  advisable  to 
fix  attention :  we  shall  now^  bestow  a 
few  paragraphs  on  the  question,  what 
is  the  ground  of  our  complaint,  "or  of 
our  "  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
government  ?** 

Foremost  in  the  file  of  our  com- 
plaints   we  charge  that  government 
with  the  sin  and  3iame  of  undertaker- 
ship—a  sin  always  odious,  even  when 
some  semblance  of  necessity  could  be 
pleaded  in  its  excuse,  but  which,  con- 
sidering   the    circumstances   of    Sir 
Robert  Peel's  accession  to  office,  ap- 
pears "unpardonable.    We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  any  country 
records  an  instance  of  power  attained 
under  circumstances  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  a  wise  and  up- 
right policy,  than  those  in  which  the 
Tight  honourable  baronet  became  prime 
minister  of  England.     Ireland,  where 
he  professed  to  expect  his  difficulty, 
was    peculiarly  free   from   incidents 
which  could  embarrass  him.    An  Irish 
majority  had  kept  his  predecessors  in 
place,  and  must  accordmgly  have  had 
its  influence  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  government  it  created.     The 
supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  Ire- 
land were  in  a  minority,  and  conse- 
quently without   power;    ike    Irish 
majority  was  powerless,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  it  was  in  opposition. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  consequently  free 
to  take  the  course  that  true  wisdom 
approved,  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  dictated  towards  Ireland. 
Undertakership  could  not  be  forced 
upon  him ;  Roman  Catholic  oi^)osition 
was  overborne,  and  Protestant  supp(Hrt 
was  inci^>acitated  from  insisting  on 
unjust  concessions  by  the  oommandin^ 
inajoriiy  which  conservative   oonsti- 
tuencies    throughout    Great  Britain 
had  sent  into    parliament.    For  the 
first    time    in    our    history,     there 
was  a  reasonable  prospect  liiat  the 
deliberate  wisdom  and  justice  of  Eng- 
land would  be  brought  to  bear  tho* 
roughly  on  the  government  of  our 
country.    Sir  Robert  Peel  has  marred 


the  precious  opportunity.  We  accuse 
him,  not  because  of  the  instruments 
through  whom  he  has  chosen  that  his 
purposes  shall  be  carried  into  effect, 
(his  choice  may  agmvate  the  evil,) 
but  because  when  lie  had  power  to 
carry  out  a  system  of  wise  and  impar- 
tial government,  he  has  thought  proper 
to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient 
which  it  was  discreditable  to  have  com- 
pulsorily  adopted^  and  which  we  know 
no  excuse  f^  the  crime  of  having 
voluntarily  chosen. 

''The  Standard"  asks  fbr  proof  that 
our  chaise  is  well-founded : — 

'•  But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  said,  is 
employing  the  Roman  Catholio  bishops 
as  kU  undertakers.  What  is  the  proof 
of  this?"' 

The  article  from  whioh  we  have 
copied  this  extract,  offers  us  assistaaoa 
to  answer  the  question  ;— 

**  Walpole,  it  is  well  known,  was  an 
open  professor  of  the  practice  of  oor- 
rnption ;  he  held  all  men  to  be  aocessi* 
ble  to  bribes,  and  he  found  aU  his  opi- 
nions  of  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture realized  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
He  could  not  do  the  work  of  bribing  the 
majority  of  three  hundred  gentlemen  in 
person,  being  compelled  to  remain  in 
England,  and  therefore  he  employed 
agents,  &o.  &o.  .  .  .  Thus  matters 
went  on  until  the  Union  made  the  use  of 
undertakers  unnecessary.  But  the  habit 
oontiniied  long  after  the  necessity  o«t  of 
which  it  arose,  had  ceased,"  Ite.  Sict 

Is  frirtherproof  of  our  assertion  ne- 
cessary ?  The  agents  who  distributed 
Walpole's  bounties  to  members  of  par- 
liament were  his  undertakers;  the 
agents  selected  to  distribute  Sir  Rob^ 
Peel's  bounties  to  the  Roman  Catholicf 
of  Ireland — ^none  flow  from  him  exclu- 
sively to  Protestants*-are  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  It  may  be  said,  that 
these  latter  bounties  are  not  bribes,  as 
Walpole's  were.  They  are  only  "consi- 
derations." We  are  not  verjr  s^uible 
that  there  is  a  value  in  the  distinction. 
Perhaps,  in  the  dayv  of  WalpolOf  the 
recipients  of  ministerial  favour  were 
equallv  fastidious  as  to  the  name  which 
should  be  given  it.  We  have,  how- 
ever, matter  of  too  much  importanoe 
before  us,  to  allow  of  otir  delays  ot 
such  a  topic  any  longer. 


*  Standard.  September  4. 
Vol-  XXVl^No.  154. 
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The  second  ground  of  complaint 
which  we  allege  against  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  is  famished  in  his  policy  respect- 
inj^  Ma3mooth.  In  the  jrear  1S40>  he 
said,  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 

"  If  there  be  anj  welUfoanded  objec- 
tion to  the  sjstcm  of  Maprnooth,  iW  I 
can  say  is,  that  the  principals  of  the 
College  wonld  be,  of  all  others,  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  repelling  them, 
and  challenging  the  inqairy.     I  would 

AI>TI8C  THBM  TO  DO  SO,  BT  ALL  MEANS, 
FOB  THB  BAKE  OF  COMCILIATIlfO   THBIB 

PaoTBSTANT  BBBTHBBN.  Nothing  short 
of  positire  proof  of  abase  will  render  it 
proper  for  the  house  to  enter  into  a  pledge 
as  to  the  positire  withdrawal  of  the  grant. 
Bmt  if  all  thest  complaints  were  removed^ 
J  $1umld  vote  Jbir  the  grant  with  muck 
freatrr  eatUjaeHon  than  I  do  now,  when  so 
strong  an  impression  prevails  that  the  sgs' 
tem  ofednectkon  stands  in  need  of  improve^ 


In  the  year  1845,  he  carried  the 
Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  without 
granting  an  inquiry  into  the  system 
of  education  so  strongly  complained 
a^^ainst,  and  without  takmg  any  precau- 
tions for  its  improvement. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  argument  on  the  question  of 
this  Hi-bestowed  endowment.  Public 
opinion,  we  think,  has  been  strongly 
enough  pronounced  on  the  ministeriid 
scheme,  as  well  as  on  the  favoured  in- 
stitution. But  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  remember  how  vehemently  the  rash 
measure  was  condemned,  without  being 
reminded  of  an  aggravation  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  fault  in  the  scheme  which 
he  so  recklessly  forced  upon  the  coun- 
try. As  a  ineasure  of  conciliation,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  Great  Britain, 
and  not  the  minister  of  the  dajr,  should 
have  the  ffrace  of  any  concession  made 
to  the  £>man  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
If  tJie  feeling  against  Maynooth  were 
a  groundless  prejudice,  it  should  be 
removed  by  explanation  and  argament 
-^if  it  were  a  well-grounded  dislike, 
the  cause  of  it  ought  to  be  removed— 
and  when,  but  not  before,  dispositions 
'  of  mutual  good- will  had  been  induced, 
the  favour  should  be  accorded  by  the 
benevolence  of  a  people,  not  fildied  or 
extorted  by  ministerial  dexterity,  or 
force.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to 
have  adopted  a  very  different  method 
of  proceaure.  He  shows  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  that  ^  it  is  to  whom  they 
owe  the  concession — that  half  his  party 


in  the  Honse  of  Commons  ooold  not 
be  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 
priety of  it — and  that  it  was  granted 
m  defiance  of  the  wishes  of,  it  might 
almost  be  said*  the  whole  people  of 
Great  Britain,  so  many  were  the  peti- 
tions j^ainst,  so  few  those  in  favour  of 
it.  The  opposition  thus  manifested 
between  the  minister  and  the  nation, 
could  not  be  ascribed,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  the  minister's  s^^ency ; 
but  when  it  is  shown  that  in  his  com- 
munications with  Protestants*  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  was  capable  of  expressing 
himself  in  the  manner  in  wnich  he 
spoke  to  the  Scottish  deputation,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  the 
crime  of  having  fostered  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  the  Protestant  people  sndi  as 
were  likely  to  iH*oduce  that  very  oppo- 
sition to  the  Maynooth  scheme,  wl^li» 
however  it  may  nave  set  eff  the  minu- 
ter in  the  sight  of  the  body  he  favoured* 
was  sure  to  deq>en  and  exasperate  in 
the  minds  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics 
the  antipathies  of  race  and  creed. 

Dr.  Buchanan's  statement,  and  Mr. 
Pringle's  confirmation  of  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  well  remembered. 

*'  We  were  much  struck  and  deeply 
interested,"  observes  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman, "by  a  declaration  Sir  Robeart 
Peel  made  while  referring  to  the  impor- 
tance of  bringing  out  the  bench  of 
bishops.  Independent  of  rousing  the 
Eneltth  members,  and  England  grae- 
ralnr,  to  the  importance  of  your  indivi- 
dual  question,  he  thought  it  was  of  the 
highest  moment  that  the  English  and 
S^tch  Establishments  should  unite  in 
these  days  on  the  common  ground  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  in  resisting  the  en- 
eroadiments  of  poperv.  '*  It  is  impossi* 
hie,  I  think,"  hesaio,  with  great  ear» 
nestness  of  tone  and  manner,  **  to  look 
at  the  progress  popery  is  now  makior, 
and  the  elSrts  it  is  putting  forth,  with- 
out anxiety  and  alarm.  The  estabfish- 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe — the  moTe- 
meets  in  Prussia  and  Belgium— the 
increase  of  popish  diapels  and  semiBaries 
in  our  own  country,  show  us  too  clearly 
what  we  have  to  dread.  And  I  am  per- 
suaded," he  continued,  '*  that  we  shall, 
ere  long,  see  a  struggle  arise  in  which 
again  we  shall  have  to  determine  the 
question  whether  popery  or  Protestant- 
ism is  to  have  the  ascendancy." 

We  would  not  be  held  to  think 
lightly  of  the  sinfulness  of  aiding  in 
the  propagation  (3S  error  (or  of  the 
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crime  of  providmg  for  the  inculcation 
of  principles  objectionable,  not  onlv  on 
account  of  their  untruth,  but  of  their 
evil  tendencyi)  because  we  write  thus 
of  a  matter  '' collateral  to  the  issue." 
We  hold  that  the  Ma7nooth  endow- 
ment scheme,  in  principle  and  in  de- 
tiul,  was  evil;  but  we  think  that  its 
pernicious  influence,  in  exasperating 
religious  rancour,  should  not  oe  over- 
looked ;  and  we  think  that  so  far  as 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  conspired  to  this  calamity,  they 
b^^une  substantive  grounds  of  charge 
against  him. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  a  third  topic 
of  complaint,  which  we  shall  state  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Shiel : — * 

"  The  right  honourable  baronet,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  made  a 
dedaratioD,  on  coming  into  power,  and 
a  most  remarkable  declaration  it  was — 
that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protes- 
tant, both  equally  qualified,  were  to  be 
candidates  for  an  office,  the  Roman 
Catholic  should  have  the  preference." 

This  was,  indeed,  a  remarkable  de- 
claration. It  was*  exemplified,  as  we 
remember,  although  not  correctly,  or 
to  the  letter,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
learned  seijeant,  who  was  advanced, 
it  was  said,  over  the  heads  of  fifty,  or 
perhaps  a  hundred  men,  in  legal  sta- 
tion, very  greatly  his  superiors,  the 
merits  or  his  creed  overcoming  every 
professional  disqualification.  We  are 
no  adversaries  or  ill-wishers  of  the 
gentleman  thus  exalted.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  have  heard,  with 
much  satisfiustion,  that  he  had  obtamed 
a  title,  or  a  ribbon,  or  a  pension :  but 
we  were  not  satisfied  to  see  him  placed 
above  the  worthies  of  the  Irish  bar,  in 
a  po9t  of  present  dignity,  and  pro- 
spective advancement  to  a' judicial  sta- 
tion. Still,  it  was  the  principle  we 
condemned.  In  the  eye  of  the  state 
there  should  be  no  such  distinction 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  created.  The 
Bmancipation  Act  was  passed  to  fuse 
two  peoples  into  one.  It  was  criminal, 
more  especially  in  the  man  through 
whom  that  act  was  carried,  to  break 
its  promise  to  the  heart,  by  re-dividing 
the  classes  it  was  to  have  united,  fi 
was  "  foul  scorn"  to  proclaim  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  that  attachment 
to  their  faith  was  a  disqualification  for 


office ;  and  to  make  known  to  Roman 
Catholics,  that  in  every  contest,  in 
which  they  had  equal  merit  with  a 
Protestant  competitor,  the  creed  of 
Rome  was  to  turn  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  This  was,  even  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Ij^e  Peel  government  aonered 
to  the  letter  of  their  leader's  declara- 
tion, as  heavy  a  blow  to  Protestantism 
as  could  be  safely  dealt  it.  The  minister 
could  scarcely  venture  on  promoting 
unsuitable  persons,  often,  to  stations,  in 
which  their  incompetency  would  be 
made  manifest ;  but  he  could  oast  a 
slur  on  Protestantism  with  impunity, 
and  he  did  not  let  the  icnoble  oppor- 
tunity  escape  him.  In  Uiis,  however, 
he  has  not  harmed  the  Protestant 
character  or  cause.  It  was  good  to 
mark  the  generous  spirit  in  whidi 
Protestants  generally  bore  with  the 
announcement)  that,  under  the  Peel 
administration,  the  profession  of  Ro- 
manism was  to  constitute  a  ground  of 
preference ;  but  their  high-mmded  far« 
bearance  seems  but  to  render  more 
conspicuous  the  blame-worthiness  of 
the  minister  who  had  first  sacrificed 
the  constitution  to  the  principle  of 
equality,  and  then  violatea  equality  by 
an  invidious  and,  unless  it  might  con- 
duce to  some  selfish  advantage,  a  most 
impolitic  distinction.  Well  might  Mr. 
Shiel  pronounce  the  minister's  declara- 
tion "remarkable."  It  was  in  keep- 
ing with  his  Maynooth  endowment 
proceedings.  In  them,  he  said  to 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  "  I  for- 
sake, or  break  up  my  party,  and 
oppose  the  British  people,  to  do  you  a 
service."  In  the  '*  declaration,"  he 
said  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity — 
*'in  the  eye  of  the  law  I  have  made 
you  equal  to  your  Protestant  fellow* 
subjects — ^in  my  eyes  you  are  supe- 
rior.** 

We  object  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  pa- 
tronage of  tiie  National  System  of  edu- 
cation, as  seen  in  connection  with  his 
rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Churdh 
Education  Society.  On  the  subject  of 
the  National  Board,  our  views  agree 
with  those  of  Dr.  O'Sullivan.  K  the 
rules  of  the  Board  retained  their  ori- 
ginal strictness  in  excluding  works  of 
peculiar  religious  instruction,  and  were 
silent  respecting  Scripture,  we  should 
hold  it  a  matter  of  purely  individual 
concern  whether  any  individual  con* 


*  In  the  debate,  August  5 ;  <•  Warder,"  August  9. 
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M«le4  luiD««lf  with  the  Board,  or  hdd 
bimMlf  estrai^ed  from  it.  We  would 
not  reji^uire  n%>m  the  Board  a  rule 
whioh  insisted  on  the  reading  of  Scrip- 
ture* We  should  be  content  to  leave 
the  regulation  in  this  department  to 
the  discretion  of  the  respeotiye  pa- 
trons. Our  objection  to  the  rule  of 
the  Board  is,  that  it  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  we  complain  ajgainst  Sir  Robert 
JPeel,  that  he  has  given  that  prinbii^e 
a  preference,  and  secured  to  the  sys- 
Uaxk  of  education  foimded  on  it  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  public  bounty.  The 
State,  at  this  day^  endows  no  school  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
Chordi  of  Rome  resp^sting  Scripture 
ia  not  recognized.  Wherever  human 
oompositions  on  religious  subjects  are 
excluded,  the  Bible  is  excluded  with 
them.  Wherever  the  Bible  is  admit- 
ted ifito  a  iohoolf  religious  works  of 
erring  men  must  share  in  the  admis- 
non.  This  is  the  great  peculiarity  of 
Remaniam*  It  does  not  prohibit,  but 
oontenti  itself  with  disparaging.  Scrip- 
lure. 

To  any  of  our  readers  who  think 
the  {government  justifiable  in  its  refusal 
to  aid  the  cause  of  scriptural  education, 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  correspon- 
d^ce  between  his  Grace  the  Lord  Pri- 
nMte,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  A  perusal 
of  it  will  prove  very  instructive.  It 
consists  of  six  letter^  three  from  eadb 
oi  ^  distinguished  personages,  with 
aodte  accompanyim[(  documents.  In 
Iht  Primate's  first  letter,  sc^citing  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  ChuiHsh  Education 
Society,  he  refers  to  the  last  address 
of  the  Iridi  Bishops,  in  which  the 
founds  of  their  objection  to  the  Na- 
tieoal  system  were  stated,  and  informs 
the  Premier,  that  seventera  hundred 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  "  expres- 
sed their  concurrence  in  the  views  put 
forward"  in  that  address.  His  Grace 
enclosed  oopies  of  ihe  resolutions  pas- 
i#d  in  Dubun,  and  the  address  signed 
m  London  by  a  very  large  prqxmon 
of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  in  recommendation  of  the 
clidms  of  the  Church  Education  So- 
fiety.  A|;ainst  the  argument  of  the 
letter  and  address,  and  against  the 
aathority  of  so  many  hi^h  names.  Sir 
&o))ert  reel  sheltered  hunself  behind 
the  recommendations  of  a  Commission 
i^pointed,  in,  we  believe,  the  year 
1808,  to  ioQ^iire  into  the  state  of  edu- 
oation.     llian  those  Oommiammtep^ 


Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  ''it  would  be 
diffictdt  to  name  persons  of  higher  au-. 
thority^on  the  questicm  of  public  instita- 
tions  m  Ireland  s"  and  thev,  he  sa^s, 
recommended  a  system  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  that  which  has  been  framed 
or  adopted  by  the  National  Board« 
In  replying  to  this  ''  argumentum  ad 
verecundiam,"  the  Primate  cites  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
Dr.  Elrington,  late  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
to  the  effect  ''that  the  new  achoc^ 
were  to  be  supplementary  to  the  paro- 
chial schools,  which  were  to  remain 
under  the  management  of  the  deivvj 
and  towards  the  support  of  which  tne 
Commissioners  recommended  that  in- 
creased aid  should  be  given/'  Sir 
Robert  responds,  "I  must  contend  that 
the  opinions  of  the  Board  of  Education 
ought  to  be  inferred  from  the  official  re- 
ports made  by  that  Board  to  the  Crown, 
and  not  from  letters  of  individual  Com- 
missioners, written  at  a  period  subee- 
Quent  to  their  presentation. "  In  reply^ 
me  Priniate  sends  the  official  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board,  distinctly 
and  authoritatively  given,  in  the  se- 
cond Appendix  to  their  Fourteenth 
Report— a  recommendation  that  there 
should  be,  independent  of  the  sujmle^ 
mentary  schools,  two  thousand  tour 
hundred  under  the  care  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  in  which  it  was  c»doulated 
that  Uiere  would  be  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pupils  educated* 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  atteo^  to 
deny  the  truth  or  genuineness  q<  the 
citation  thus  unaocommodatbigly  intro- 
duced to  him,  but  affirms  that  "it 
su^ests  a  system  of  instruction  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Report,  and  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  into  execution*" 

Were  we  wrong  in  calling  this  an 
instructive  correapondenoe?  It  con* 
tains  much  valuable  matter^  to  whieh 
we  have  not  adverted}  but  even  the 
single  thread  we  have  drawn  from  it 
may  serve  as  a  useful  clue  in  the 
males  of  the  araument.  The  yrimate, 
with  strong  aid  frt>m  reasoning  and 
authority,  asks  of  the  govenmieat  to 
£[ivour  a  soriptural  system  of  educa- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel  replies,  that 
two  systems  are  not  to  be  supported* 
and  that  that  which  the  govemment 
has  ad<^ted  is  the  system  reoom« 
mended  by  commiBsioners,  whose  a«^ 
thority  on  such  a  subiect  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded,  lie  primate 
cites  one  of  thoee  oemmismonerg  to 
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IuroT«  tliftt  th«y  luui  intended  W  e&. 
tikbluh  two  systems  (rf*  education ;  and 
Sir  Robert  nUlieSy  refusing  to  admit 
individual  testimony^  in  opposition  to 
the  official  recommendation.  Mild 
and  forbearing  as  the  primate  shows 
himself  all  through  the  correspondence, 
he  does  not  consent  to  compromise  the 
strength  of  his  cause.  He  cites  the 
original  official  reoonunendation,  which 
the  minister  had,  it  would  seem, 
pledged  himself  to  honour.  He  cites 
the  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sitmers,  that  there  should  be  two  sys- 
tems of  educaticm — one  similar  to  that 
of  the  Church  Education  Sodety  ; 
one,  to  which  the  National  System 
bewrs  a  kind  of  awkward  resemblance ; 
and  Sir  Robert,  casting  away  all  re- 
spect for  the  commissioners,  rises  in 
his  own  person,  and  pronounces  their 
recommendations  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  such  as  *'it  would  be  im- 
possible to  carry  into  execution.'*  We 
conclude  this  topic,  and  our  complaint 
against  the  right  honourable  the  pre- 
mier, for  that  he  employs  the  public 
fundi  and  the  name  ot  the  government 
to  aid  and  advance  a  system  in  which 
the  pure  Word  of  God  is  disparaged, 
and  the  "  distinguishing  iniguity,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  is  set  in  honour. 
^  We  do  not  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  gravest  charge  that  has  been 
preftrred  agahitt  the  minister  in  this 
mattcr^-^he  chanre  of  having  iriven 

dirAoiumatKftiAK   rnlinAfPA  h      IH 

be  pro£Mied  to  serve  as  aaeooy  for 
the  National  System.  We  will  only 
saj,  that,  where  the  prime  minister  of 
i^i^^land  was  aocusea  of  a  sacrilegious 

Xty,  and  was  questioned  on  the 
^  ot  in  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment, the  question  and  the  reply  ought 
to  have  been  most  unequivocal  and 
sada&otory.  We  remember  thinking 
thait  they  might  have  been  more  so 
than  they  were;  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discern,  in  the  dbtribu- 
tion  ci  government  patronage  in  the 
Irish  Church,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
patronisedy  since  that  day  when  the 
iqppalling  accusation  was  preferred, 
my  ihSg  which  oould  reconcile  ud 
better  to  the  premier's  inadequate 
disclaimer. 


We  ihall  for  the  present,  set  down 
but  one  more  item  in  our  enumeration 
of  grievances — an  item  of  a  somewhat 
dinerent  description  from  those  of 
which  we  have  been  writing.  Hitherto 
we  have  directed  our  attention  to  the 
preferences  of  government — ^we  shall 
now  address  ourselves  to  its  standard 
of  equality.  It  may  be  said,  that  wa 
are  hard  to  please  when  we  can  find 
ground  of  complaint  in  directions  thus 
opposite  ;  but  if  from  each  quarter  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  are  smitten  8ore» 
they  may  be  excused  for  complaining 
of  the  varieties  of  affliction.  When 
they  learn,  that  if  they  are  candidatei 
for  office,  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  the 
Premier's  advertisement  announces, 
will  be  preferred,  when  they  see,  that 
a  system  of  exclusive  education  it 
endowed  when  Romanism  demands 
it — ^that  united  education,  at  the  dicta* 
tion  of  Romanism,  is  to  be  based  on  an 
anti-scriptural  principle — and  that,  in 
order  to  give  this  evil  system  all  the 
advantage  in  its  power,  it  is  invested 
with  a  monopoly  of  government  favour 
and  support — it  is  natural  that  they 
should  complain,  and  ask  why  thie 
system  of  education  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  Protestants  in  England, 
is  the  only  one  provided  for  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland  9  why  this  country  shall 
be  treated  as  a  colony,  and  governed, 
in  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  impor-' 
tanoe,  according  to  the  rule  wnieL 
Bomanismis  pleased  to  dictate?  Here* 
surely,  unjust  preference  justifies  a 
murmur.  The  reader  sliall  judge 
whether  cause  of  complaint  may  mjd  oe 
found  also  in  the  principle  which  influ* 
ences  government  in  refusing  to  ae- 
knowl^e  a  preference  or  disunction. 

There  are  two  parties  in  Ireland  who 
have  purposes  and  objects  very  deeid* 
edly  at  variance,  and  who  pursue  their 
ends  by  processes,  in  which  there  ia 
some  little  resemblance— one  consists 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  aim  at  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union — ^the  other  of 
Protestants  who  would  maintain  the 
Union,  and  the  articles  on  which  that 
peat  compact  was  eflfected.  One  of 
3iese  parties  would  make  of  Great 
Britain,  aoeording  to  Sir  Robeort  Peel, 
**  a  fourth-rate  power,  and  Ireland  a 
savage  wilderness''^— the  other  w< 


*  The  following  ''gem  "  from  recent  proceedings  in  the  Conciliation^  Hall  bai 
«it  met  our  eye.    The  speaker  was  Mr.  J<An  0*ConneU :— 
'*  No  man  oosld  admire  all  that  was  worthy  of  imitation  in  Osneral  JaokNii's 
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give  life  and  land  to  maintain  Britain 
an  her  high  ascendancy,  and  Ireland  in 
strict  connexion  witn  her.  To  the 
Bight  Honourable  Baronet,  these  two 
classes  are  alike.  If  Orangemen  hold 
a  meeting  to  show  their  love  for  British 
connexion,  and  the  power  they  have  to 
defend  it — if  Repealers  hold  a  meeting 
to  proclaim  their  hatred  of  the  Union, 
and  their  determination  by  any  means, 
and  at  any  risk  to  dissolve  it,  the 
minister  looks  on  both  with  equal  dis- 
esteem.  The  objects  of  the  respective 
assemblages  are  alike  insignificant  to 
him,  and  their  processes  equalljr  incon- 
venient. Between  the  patriot  and 
the  incendiary,  the  benefactor  of  his 
country,  and  the  man  who  would  make 
it  **a  savage  wilderness,"  there  is  no 
difference  when  once  they  have  entered 
within  the  unfriendly  precincts  of  the 
Premier's  mind.  In  that  dreary  re- 
gion nothing  is  remembered,  save  the 
part  taken  in  doing  or  refusing  homage 
to  the  will  of  the  minister — ^moral  dis- 
tinctions become  as  difficult  of  recog- 
nition as  Menippus  found  physical  in 
Tartarus — among  all  who  have  '*  shown 
their  teeth,*'  the  dead  to  the  cynic,  the 
living  before  the  legislator — ^individual 
characteristics  seem  effaced,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  will  see  no  more  difference 
between  Mr.  Archdall  and  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Blake,  Daniel 
O'Connell  andCol.yemer,than  Menip- 
pus could  discern  between  Nireus  and 
Thersites — Pyrrhias,  the  cook,  and 
Agamemnon — the  beggar  Irus,  and 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians.  Here  is, 
surely,  grave  matter  of  complaint — 
matter,  mdeed,  of  painful  alarm.  If 
public  meetings  to  commemorate  a 
great  national  deliverance  are  so  inex- 
pedient that  the^r  ought  not  to  be  held, 
let  them  be  prohibited  by  law,  but  let 
not  the  law  assume  a  character  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  by  tolerating 
assemblages  of  an  opposite  description. 
If  meetings  are  to  be  allowed,  let  them 
be  judged  of  by  the  objects  they  pro- 
pose, and  the  means  they  employ  to 
win  them — let  them  be  decided  upon 
in  the  spirit  of  British  law,  not  by  the 
caprice  of  any  minister — and  let  not 
the  confusion  be  introduced  into  the 


minds  of  men,  which  arises  from  teeing 
one  person  degraded  for  attending  a 
meeting  where  national  ruin  was  con- 
templated, and  another  because  ha 
assisted  at  the  peaceful  and  legal 
commemoration  of  a  great  natioial 
deliverance. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  the  challenge  conveyed  through 
the  government  organ ;  but  we  most 
pause  here,  in  our  enumeration  of  com- 
plaints, or  grounds  of  complaint ;  other- 
wise we  should  leave  ourselves  wi^ioot 
space  for  some  general  reflectiont 
which  we  hope  wSl  not  be  thou^t 
irrelevant. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  us  that 
we  have  lent  our  columns  to  writers 
who  made  use  of  the  indulgence  to 
avenge  their  own  quarrel  on  a  minister 
from  whom  they  had  experienced  per- 
sonal disappointment.  We  dedare 
the  charge  unfounded;  and>  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  it  had  been  our 
desire  to  serve  Sir  Robert  Peel's  go- 
vernment, and  that,  in  any  of  the  tern 
instances  in  which  we  departed  from 
this  our  rule,  the  language  of  censure 
was  forced  firom  us  against  our  will.  It 
is  to  readers  who  have  long  been  dis- 
trustful of  the  premier,  and  not  to  his 
supporters,  we  owe  an  explanatioii  (f 
the  views  we  have  acted  on. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into 
office,  we  regarded  the  empire  as 
having  had  a  signal  deliverance  from 
what  nught  have  proved  a  fatal  domi- 
nion. The  preceding  cabinet  existed 
on  sufferance,  holding  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  At  any 
moment  he  could  have  broken  it  up. 
At  every  moment,  therefore,  his  voice 
and  will  must  have  had  high  authority  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  thought  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  was  di^emible  on 
the  policy,  home,  foreign,  and  colonial, 
of  the  Melbourne  administration.  A 
strong  effort,  upon  the  part  of  the 
British  people,  stimulated,  some  by  a 
sense  of  high  disdain,  others  by  in- 
fluences still  better  and  holier,  rescued 
the  country  from  this  pernicious  and 
disgraceful  thraldom ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  into  power  with  a  majority, 
furnished    by  Great    Britain    alone. 


character  more  sincerely  than  he.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  great  genius, 
and  of  undaunted  coorage  in  carrying  out  his  views ;  and  there  was  this  featore  in 
the  history  of  his  life,  which  it  was  not  likely  that  many  in  this  Hall  would  revere 
his  memory  the  less  for^-namely,  that  he  had  given  a  capital  good  licking  to  Ek|^ 
land,  (load  and  vehement  cheers)."--JV««SKin'f  Jourao/,  Sept.  16^  1845. 
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Strong  enough  to  sustain  him  in  office, 
and  to  give  effect  to  his  measures. 
We  thought  it  not  irrational  to  hope 
a  favourable  result,  where  there  was  so 
much  to  encourage  expectations ;  and 
we  did  expect.  The  initiatory  move- 
ments of  the  new  administration  did 
not  discourage  us.  We  were  not 
disjgusted  by  the  coming  of  Lord 
Eliot;  nor  daunted,  although  sorelv 
distressed  by  the  ingratitude  witk 
which  John  Beattv  West  was  put 
aside  and  sacrificed.  We  held  it  to 
be  of  much  consequence  that  insurrec- 
tionary or  seditious  movements  in  Ire- 
land should  be  rendered  unpopular, 
and  thought,  that,  while  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  shaping  out  his  scheme  of 

fovemroent,  and  contriving  the  means 
y  which  it  was  to  be  successfully 
carried  on,  it  was  of  more  than  ordinary 
moment  that  he  should  have  peace  in 
Ireland.  We  saw  much  that  we  could 
have  wished  not  to  be,  but  we  made 
excuse  for  it.  We  saw  that  the  boast 
of  giving  to  professional  merit  its  rank 
and  value,  was  flagrantly  disregarded 
in  practice — ^we  saw  services  ol  great 
worth  to  the  cause  of  order — services 
rendered,  in  difficult  times,  and  at 
costly  sacrifices,  culpably  overlooked — 
we  saw  what  we  esteemed  a  poor  and 
unworthv  delay  to  do  justice  to  men 
whom  the  rancour  of  a  faction  had 
assailed,  and  whose  wrongs  we  knew 
it  would  have  been  even  good  policy 
to  redress ;  but  still  we  did  not  com- 
plain— much  might  well  be  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  peace ;  and  we  were 
determined,  that,  on  our  part,  the  con- 
eiliation  experiment,  defective  and  one- 
sided as  it  was,  should  have  fair  play. 
As  time  passed  on,  and  errors  accu- 
mulated, we  became  somewhat  more 
oneasy  than  we  were;  but  still 
hoped — still  relied  on  the  prudence,  if 
we  had  less  trust  in  the  wlitical  con- 
Bcience-^of  the  minister.  We  gave  him 
credit,  too,  for  high  designs.  Set  on  a 
commanding  eminence,  from  which  he 
could  see  dependencies  of  Great  Britain 
dotted  over  every  portion  of  the  earth's 
or  ocean's  surface,  we  thought  it  natural 
that  he  should  desire  to  consolidate  all 
those  colonies,  and  make  them  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  empire. 
With  the  material  advantages  at 
his  command — surpassing  wealths 
and  a  powerful  navy  —  and  with 
the  moral  advantage  supplied  bv 
the  principles  and  habits  of  such 
t^  people  as  that  of  England,  we  felt 


that  it  was  practicable  to  bring  into 
one  harmonious  system — animated  by 
one  soul — all  islands  and  continents, 
however  widelv  separated,  however  far 
extended,  which  owned  the  sway  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  we  thought  it 
excusable,  that  a  minister,  whose  mind 
was  set  on  such  a  vision,  and  who  had 
no  monitor,  within  or  without,  to  keep 
him  right,  might  forget  matters 
which  were  to  him  of  a  more 
homely  or  a  less  exciting  natare; 
even  though  they  were  matters  of 
principle.  With  these  views,  we  have 
advocated,  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  the  cause  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  have  always  insisted,  that,  even 
where  he  was  to  be  censured,  those 
whose  silence  and  inactivity  might 
have  betrayed  him  into  error,  ought 
to  share  in  his  condemnation.  He  was 
sent,  we  said,  to  be  a  nmiister  of 
finance — ^he  had,  in  the  department  for 
which  he  was  qualified,  done  his  duty 
well ;  he  was  not  to  be  looked  to  for 
the  guardianship  of  sound  principle. 
This,  we  repeatedly  urged,  was  to  be 
the  care  of  his  religious  supporters, 
and  we  very  earnestly  entreated  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  to  do  their 
part  in  the  important  work,  recalling 
their  leader  to  a  sense  of  duty  and 
danger  where  he  was  going  wrong,  and 
bringing  to  his  knowledge  or  remem- 
brance matters  of  deep  interest  which, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  his  cares,  or  the 
loftiness  of  bis  designs,  he  may  have 
misunderstood  or  disregarded.  In 
short,  we  held  from  the  first  the  same 
course  we  are  now  pursuing:  we 
strenuously  advised  the  Protestonts  of 
Ireland  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
true  interests  and  dangers,  to  become 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights  and  their  country's  true  inte- 
rests ;  and,  whenever  Sir  Robert 
Peel  showed  that  he  forgot  or  un- 
dervalued them,  to  make  known  to 
him  and  to  the  British  senate  and 
empire,  that  they  were  not  matter  of 
indufference.  This  was  our  course  in 
past  time :  if  of  late  our  tone  has  be- 
come more  earnest,  it  is  because  the 
necessity  has  become  more  constrain- 
ing— the  danger  more  imminent;  it 
is  because  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  there  be 
meaning  in  words,  has  confessed  the 
failure  of  his  great  experiment,  and 
declared  his  inability  any  longer  to 
protect  that  one  interest,  to  the  nudn- 
tenance  of  which  he  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  others.         » 
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Is  it  demanded  of  us  in  what  form 
this  portentous  declaration  was  made? 
We  answer— when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said,  of  that  formidable  confederacy 
against  the  government,  that  it  coutd 
not  he  broken  up  by  force.  We  differ 
in  opinion  with  the  dispiriting  states- 
man ;  but  all  who  understand  lan- 
fuage  can  interpret  his  announcement, 
t  means  that  the  repeal  piurty  have 
become  stronger  than  the  British  em- 
pire, and  that  the  legislative  union  is 
doomed.  It  means^  that»  if  the  union 
is  still  to  be  maintained,  it  must  only 
be  on  sufferance ;  and  that  if  perma- 
nence is  to  be  given  to  it,  it  can  only 
be  b^  winning  the  assent  of  the  repeal 
association  on  such  terms  as  they  snail 
condescend  to  dictate  or  approve  of. 
If  there  be  truth  in  this,  the  union — 
there  would  be  wickedness  in  conceal- 
ing the  evil^-should  be  considered  as 
virtually  dissolved ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions which  brave  men  would  adopt  for 
maintaining  themselves  in  the  sorest 
•  emergency,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
should  at  once  eamestlv  employ  them- 
selves in  making.  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  soon  be  disabled  from  making 
themselves  ready.  They  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  anticipating  what  is  now 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  vanquished 
minister.  No  man  will  suppose  that 
the  craven  announcement  issued  from 
his  lips  unadvisedly.  When  he  pro- 
claimed the  strength  of  the  repeal 
confederacy,  he  uttered  the  preamble 
to  a  new  programme  of  more  lavish 
concession.  Tnej  are  not  to  be  broken 
up,  he  said,  by  force, -and  this  he  said 
.  when  he  was  dedicating  the  resources 
of  England  to  the  office  of  propagating 
what  he  had  sworn  to  be  damnable 
error.  They  are  not  to  be  broken  up 
"by  fbrce" — ^we  are  trying  if  they  can 
be  broken  up  by  subsidies  j  they  may 
perhaps  be  influenced  by  cajoleries 
which  shall  set  one  class  m  estrange- 
ment|  if  not  in  array,  against  another. 
The  bishops  have  asked  an  endow- 
ment for  Maynooth;  they  may  accept, 
perhaps,  some  short  time  hence,  an  en- 
dowment for  their  church ;  they  may 
perhaps  thus  enter  into  intercourse 
with  the  government,  through  which 


they  will  ultimately  decoy  the  lay 
agitation  into  the  pasturage  of  tli^ 
state,  where  it  will  browse  tranquilly. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  does  not  know  tb4 
men  whom  he  hopes  thus  to  torn  from 
their  purpose,  ftlshops,  priests,  and 
laity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  the 
repeal  party  in  Ireland,  will  acce^ 
wnat  is  given  them  without  abandoning 
their  great  purpose.  They  may  be 
offered  endowments  and  may  accept 
them — ^they  may  be  indulged  m  a  sigot 
of  the  Established  Church  prostrate 
and  impoverished — ^we  trust  not  dis- 
honoured— they  may  succeed  in  an 
energetic  effort,  or  without  effort,  in 
effecting  a  reversal  of  the  act  of  settle- 
ment (if  Sir  Robert  Peel's  gloomy 
hallucination  be  right,  this  is  a  boon 
which  a  conceding  government  must 
yield,  if  pressed  to  grant  it),  and 
through  all  their  successes,  never  tyn 
their  thoughts  or  their  march  from  the 
great  object  of  their  desire — national 
independence — ^triumph  over  England. 
For  this  state  of  things  we  are  m- 
debted  to  Sir  Robert  reel's  govern- 
ment. Need  we  answer  at  greater 
length  the  question,  "what  is  our 
quarrel  with  it  ?" 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  repeal 
that  there  is  one  excuse  or  palliation 
for  the  faint  or  false-heartedness  of 
the  Peel  policy  towards  Ireland.  It 
is  found  m  the  supineness  of  Iridk 
Protestants.  It  is  because  they  in 
their  inactivity  count  for  nothing,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  counts  the  iii^>erial 
cause  weak.  Let  them  show  then^ 
selves  in  the  imposing  attitude  of  th^ 
loyalty,  their  intelligence,  their  num- 
bers, and  their  wealth ;  in  the  strength 
of  Uieir  cause  and  their  power  to 
maintain  it ;  then  their  merits  will  be 
understood  and  their  rights  acknow- 
ledged. There  is  yet  time  to  do  all 
that  is  needful.  If  they  suffer  the 
opportunity  of  the  occasion  to  pass 
unredeemed,  a  few  months  hence  they 
may  mourn  that  "time  is  past.^  Let 
them  avail  themselves  of  the  goldoi 
moment,  and  unite;  when  the  next 
parliament  assembles,  they  may  be 
able  to  thank  God  that  the  danger  is 
past. 
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The  event  of  our  timei  may  soon 
be,  we  dare  not  yet  say  is,  the  Koman 
Schism  in  Germany.  The  struggle 
of  the  old  and  still  powerful  papal 
superstition  with  the  varied  forces 
that  oppose  it,  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  question  of  questions  over  the 
whole  civiliEed  world ;  and  Germany, 
which  began  the  struggle  three  hun- 
dred yeurs  ago,  is  once  more  the 
prime  ageht  in  re-commencing  it. 

Again  the  battle  of  religious  contro- 
versy soundinff  through  the  earth  I  How 
mysterious— how  inexplicable  must 
such  contests  as  these  seem  to  the 
man  who  recognizes  in  human  nature 
but  the  perishable  mechanism  of  time 
and  sense!  How  impossible  would 
they  be,  were  he  no  more  than  this  ! 
But  no — man  is  above  all  things  the 
"  religious  animoT*  he  has  been  desig- 
nated. Nothing  can  evince  it  more 
forcibly  than  the  arousing  efficacy 
which  through  his  whole  history 
this  one  topic  has  ever  exclusively 
possessed.  The  infidel  Hume  has 
acknowledged  the  fact  in  one  remark- 
able passage,  which  moulded  as  a  con- 
temptuous sneer,  admits  a  mighty 
truth.  No  consideration  stirs  the 
depths  of  man*s  soul  like  the  pros- 
pects of  eternity.  Be  his  hope  a 
shadow  or  a  reality,  be  it  an  empty 
dream  or  a  solid  truth,  '<  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,"  are  the  powers 
that  alone  thoroughly  master  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  spirit.  Every 
secret  region  of  his  heart  still  sends 
back  its  mysterious  echoes  to  that  key- 
note. The  man  of  the  world  smiles 
at  that  religious  ardour  of  the  Cru- 
sader or  of  the  wild  Munster  Ana- 
baptist, which  controlled  no  one  savage 
passion ;  he  may  find  a  theme  for 
deeper  reflection  in  the  strange  potency 
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of  that  remote  and  dim-seen  Object, 
which,  even  when  by  turns  eclipsed 
by  every  successive  passion,  or  mighty 
only  to  madden  not  govern  them, 
does  still  in  either  case  retain  so  won- 
drous a  supremacy  over  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
the  man.  Transitory  desires,  fears, 
calculations,  may  alternately  over- 
bear that  master-thought,  out  the 
man  cannot  rid  himself  of  it !  Day 
by  day  he  may  in  his  folly  and  feeble- 
ness, rob  himself  of  every  solid  ground 
for  anticipating  heaven,  but  he  can- 
not endure  to  surrender    the    faint 

hope  of  it  to   the  last.      Nay his 

fiercest  impulses  to  persecution'  are 
often  only  his  impatience  of  uncer- 
tainty— of  uncertainty  generated  in 
spite  of  himself,  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  dissentient  opinions  ;  the 
way,  he  feels,  is  clear .  to  him — his 
life  is  in  that  conviction — to  mar  it, 
is  to  leave  him  comfortless,  to  plunder 
him  of  the  dearest  treasure  of  his 
being ;  what  right  then,  he  cries,  and 
grasps  the  sword — what  right  has  any 
man  to  poison  the  sources  of  his 
peace  by  practically  denying  the  be- 
lief by  which  he  lives  ?  Miserably— 
blindly  do  they  scan  the  page  of  his* 
tory,  who  can  find  nothing  but  folly 
in  religious  tumults  and  religious  wars; 
these  bloody  struggles  are  fought  in 
the  very  face  of  Christianity,  they 
violate  its  simplest  maxims,  they  are 
gross  and  sensual  misinterpretations 
of  its  lovely  spirit,  but — they  prove 
its  power  withal!  The  man  who 
slaughters  his  foe  for  religious  dif- 
ferences is  mistaken — fearfully  mis- 
taken ;  but  he  is  a  Man ;  nought  be- 
low man — the  heir  of  eternity,  the 
being  whose  true  sphere  is  beyond 
the  grave — could  ever  have  done  so. 
2m 
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It  is  a  horrible  madness^  but  there  is 
sublimity  in  its  horrors  too ! 

Of  such  conflicts — if  not  unto 
blood,  yet  surely  conflicts  ardent, 
energetic,  desperate — it  is  scarcely 
possible  not  to  surmise  that  the  world 
is  now  on  the  eve.  The  more  the 
civilized  world  becomes  by  rapidity 
of  intercourse  one  family,  the  more 

Srominently  will  the  differences  upon 
bese  great  questions  present  them- 
selves, and  the  more  urgently  will 
they  demand  settlement.  But  there 
is  a  deeper  ground  for  anticipating  a 
mortal  struggle  of  religions.  The 
accumulated  forces  of  scientific  know- 
ledge for  the  last  two  centuries,  on 
the  one  side — of  knowledge  gained 
by  pure  inductive  habits  as  opposed 
to  dogmatic  and  a  priori  maxims, — 
the  claim  of  a  single  infallible  human 
authority  on  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects  of  thought,  on  the  other, — 
principles  in  themselves  almost  neces- 
sarily hostile,  have  been  frowning  on 
each  other  from  their  adverse  hills 
for  a  long  period ;  skirmishes  of  the 
outposts,  and  one  fierce  and  savage 
engagement  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century — have  already  taken  place ; 
but  the  decisive  trial  of  strength  has 
not  come  yet.  The  wild  onslaught 
of  the  French  Revolution  upon  all 
religions,  decided  nothing,  and  almost 
altered  nothing ;  its  literary  oracles 
knew  no  Christianity  beyond  the  Ro- 
man superstition ;  to  assail  it  they 
assailed  Christianity  itself;  the  world 
at  large  could  not  go  along  with 
this  monstrous  tactic,  and  all  things 
speedily  returned  to  their  old  posi- 
tions and  relations.  It  is  the  idle 
vanity  of  French  writers  to  exagge- 
rate the  permanent  efl^ects  of  their 
Revolution ;  few  remarkable  changes 
in  civil  aflairs  have  really  had  so 
little.  Compare  It  for  one  moment 
with  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  the  abortive  infidel  Refor- 
mation, with  the  real  and  successfiil 
Protestant  one  I  In  truth,  Christi- 
anity in  its  main  elements  has  so 
ineradicable  a  hold  in  the  ground  of 
man's  nature;  it  so  grapples  with 
liis  heart  of  hearts,  and  implicates 
itself  with  all  his  deepest  feelings, 
that  no  attempt  at  its  universid 
overthrow  will  ever — some  unimagi- 
nable conjuncture  apart,  have  a  chance 
of  lasting  success  ;  the  great  contest 
will  ever  be,  not  to  destroy,  but  to 


restore  and  purify  it.  The  nations 
of  the  world  will  ever  take  the  sub- 
stance of  Christianity  for  granted, 
while  they  dispute  fiercely  about  its 
circumstantials ;  the  universal  human 
heart  cannot  do  without  it  in  some 
form.  To  say  it  without  irreverence, 
man's  taste  is  spoiled  by  such  a  sys- 
tem as  the  New  Testament,  in  even 
its  corruptest  interpretation,  ofiTers, 
for  such  coarse  garoage  as  the  sen- 
sualist infidel — such  airy  and  unsatis- 
fying hors  d*  ceuvres  as  the  more  re- 
fined unbeliever,  can  furnish.  The 
conflict  will  be,  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
long  delayed,  between  the  power  that 
assumes  to  dictate  Christianity  to  the 
world,  and  blundering  on  from  age 
to  age  still  maintains  its  haughty  pre- 
tensions, and  the  inherent  claims  of 
the  religion  itself,  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  primitive  form.  Would  to  God 
that  in  such  a  struggle  those  who 
oppose  that  tremendous  power  had 
not  blindly  and  wantonly  deprived 
themselves  of  the  strength  of  union  ; 
and  in  many  lamentable  instances  so 
fallen  away  from  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  as  to  make  it  too  often  doubtful 
whether  even  the  error  they  oppose, 
is  not  preferable  to  the  error  they 
maintain  I 

It  is,  indeed,  this — mutual  dissen- 
tion  and  the  wantonness  of  individual 
speculation — that  has  ever  consti- 
tuted the  weakness  of  the  adversaries 
of  Rome ;  as  the  Eagle  of  the  Gal- 
ilean Church  keenly  saw,  when  he 
penned  his  **  Variations."  Yet  Bos- 
suet  cannot  but  have  seen  also,  that 
logically  considered,  the  claim  of  in- 
fallibility is  no  remedy  whatever  for 
this  difficulty.  Let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  upon  this  important  question  ; 
these  are  days  when  even  the  most 
superficial  of  readers  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  being  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  pompous  sophistry 
of  Romanism.  We  say  then,  that 
except  the  claim  of  infallibility  be 
first  assumed  (and  then  all  further 
argument  becomes  unnecessary,)  mere 
uniformity  of  doctrine  is  no  presump- 
tion of  truth  more  than  of  error ; 
no  doctrine  has  been  more  remark- 
ably uniform  than  the  theology  of 
Mohammedanism,  and  it  has  conti- 
nued so  for  a  far  longer  period^  than 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  But  if  the  claim  of 
infallibility  be  not  asmimed,  it  must 
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be  received  on  one  or  other  of  two 
distinct  grounds.  Either  we  must 
come  to  believe  it  wholly  without 
proof,  and  bj  some  mysterious^  inte- 
rior revelation,  which  leaves  all 
religions  on  a  level,  as  each  may  at 
pleasure  allege  such  a  revelation  in 
Its  own  favour,  and  the  nature  of 
the  supposition  precludes  all  test  to 
discriminate  between  them ;  or  it 
must  be  received  by  an  appeal  to  em- 
dence  of  some  kind ;  and  then  there 
will  be,  as  events  have  amply  shown, 
as  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  value  and  verdict  of  this  ap- 
peal to  evidence  (whether  Scripture, 
Antiquity,  Reason,  or  any  two,  or 
all  three  of  them,)  as  on  any  other 
conceivable  point  of  theology.  Nor 
can  the  Romanist  advocate  here  cover 
his  retreat  by  urging,  that,  at  least, 
it  narrows  the  controversy  to  one 
question  instead  of  several ;  no  asser- 
tion is  more  utterly  groundless  ;  for 
the  truth  is,  that  the  controversy  on 
a  claim  of  infallible  guidance,  to  be 
satisfactorily  conducted,  must  embrace 
all  the  various  points  upon  which  the 
Church  which  claims  it  is  alleged  to 
have  erred;  those  very  allegations  of 
actual  error  being  the  most  conclu- 
sive grounds  for  doubting,  or  wholly 
denying,  the  validity  of  the  claim. 
What  rational  man  is  there  beyond 
the  Roman  communion,  who  does  not 
feel  that  even  if  there  were  (as  in 
truth  there  is  little  or  none)  some 
plausibility  in  the  common  arguments 
for  the  supreme  prerogatives  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  a  guide  in  faith, 
the  mere  fact  that  that  church  has 
for  centuries  practically  countenanced 
(and  very  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  justi- 
fied in  theory)  the  absolute  worship 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  is  in 
iiself  an  irresistible  ^  posteriori  refu- 
tation of  all  its  pretensions  ?  To  say 
that  a  Christian  man  is  first  bound 
to  believe  the  infallibility  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  body^  and  then,  as 
a   consequence  from  that  belief,  to 


receive  without  hesitation  all  its  subse- 
quent doctrines^  (however  tnconsiS' 
tent  with  the  very  grounds  on  which 
he  professes  to  believe  that  infallibi- 
lity,) is  exactly  as  if  a  witness  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  previously,  should 
first  demand  to  swear  us  to  believe 
him  incapable  of  error  in  all  he  tells, 
and  then  bind  us  in  virtue  of  our  oath 
to  the  solemn  duty  of  believing  that 
the  book  on  which  he  swore  us  is 
circular,  when  our  eyes  see  it  to  be 
square. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  certain 
,  than  that  the  plea  of  infallibility  does 
not  remove  one  aiingle  difficulty  in  the 
theory  of  religious  belief.  It  is  ab- 
surdly  impotent  for  the  purpose ;  the 
real  truth  being,  that  it  only  adds  one 
more  question  to  the  numbers  that 
already  exist  in  controversy,  instead  of 
solving  the  rest,  or  substituting  itself 
in  their  place.  The  most  enthusiastic 
votary  of  Romanism  will  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  tell  us,  that  the  claim  of  a  cer- 
tain respectable  clergyman  of  the  name 
of  Cappellari,  to  govern  the  whole 
Christian  world — nearly  three  hundred 
millions  of  human  beings — is  as  self- 
evident  as  one  of  Euclid's  axioms. 
What  is  not  self-evident  must  depend 
on  proof.  This  proof,  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  found  satisfactory 
by  at  least  one-half  of  the  above  mil- 
lions; their  objection  being,  among 
several  other  things,  that  the  admission 
of  the  claims  of  the  said  highly-res- 
pectable gentleman  involves  the  admis- 
sion of  a  vast  variety  of  propositions, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  separately 
argued  and  settled  before  the  claim  can 
be  conceded.  And  this  is  the  short 
path  to  religious  peace! — this  is  the 
•'  end  of  controversy  I" — this  is  the 
happy  haven  where  so  many  are  now 
sighing  to  be  at  rest ;  wilfully  blind 
to  the  hollo wness  of  a  device  which 
ambition  has  formed  to  ensnare  the 
inherent  indolence  and  self-delusion  of 
human  nature.* 

But,  though  the  doctrine  of  infalli- 


•  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  watch  by  what  evasion  Romish  advo- 
cates endeavour  to  wriggle  out  of  the  iron  grasp  of  such  arguments  as  these.  The 
very  ascetic  Mr.  W,  O.  Ward,  (whose  unexpected  matrimony  amused  the  public 
some  time  ago,  and  whose  adoption  of  Romanism  seems  about  as  important,)  ap- 
pears to  rest  his  attachment  to  Rome  principally  on  a  certain  internal  sense,  or 
mysterious  popish  gusto ;  which,  undoubtedly,  is  dexterously  enough  chosen,  as  it 
avoids  all  logical  confutation  by  at  once  declining  all  rational  test.  He  professes 
(as  every  heretic?  and  schismatic  from  the  foundation  of  the  church  has  done  before 
him,^  that,  following  after  his  own  incommunicable  individual  light,  be  has  found 
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bility  be  thus  demoDttrablj  ineffective  conaolidating  accumulated   erron,  it 

as  a  sbort-cut  to  theological  certainty,  will  assuredly  be  the  idtimate  cause  of 

no  doubt  it  has  its  exterior  and  super-  the  combined  destruction  of  the  whole 

ficial  charms.      By  perpetuating  and  system  when  its  "fulness  of  time** 


himself  landed  in  the  blessed  realms  of  Mariolatrr.  This  quaker  pathway  to  Rome 
is  as  pretty  a  derice  as  any  thing  in  the  fashionable  world  of  modem  theology,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  quite  the  raee  for  a  season  or  two. 

But,  aSier  all,  we  gneve  to  tell  him  it  b  not  altogether  new.  He  is  but  one  of 
innumerable  instances  how  the  extremes  of  ultra-myuticism  and  infidelity  meet. 
Like  others  of  a  similar  school  before  him,  he  agrees  with  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  in 
smiling  contemptuously  at  the  notion  of  establishing  the  claims  of  any  doctrine  on 
ordinary  historical  evidence.     There  is  really  so  much  to  be  **  said  on  both  sides,** 


Ward  forgot  that  the  inward  morallight  of  Petavius  and  Bull  differed  quite  as  much 
as  their  views  of  external  evidence ;  and  that  if  diflference  is  to  produce  scepticism 
in  the  latter  case,  it  is  hard  to  show  how  it  can  leave  us  in  full  repose  in  the 
former. 

The  general  result  of  *'  Mr.  Ward's  philosophy y*  (if  we  are  to  term  it  so,  but  we 
have  seen  most  of  it  far  more  clearly  stated  in  ol  dRobert  Barclay,)  seems  to  be, 
that  a  good  man  will  almost  unfailingly  be  led  to  correct  dogmatic — that  is,  Roman- 
belief ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  his  duty  not  to  take  much  trouble  about  any 
external  means  of  proving  it — he  is  to  be  content  with  what  is  good  in  his  present 
faith,  and  leave  the  future  to  Providence.  These  advices  seem  about  as  consistent 
with  each  other  as  they  are  with  Mr.  Ward's  own  deliberate  abandonment  of  *'  the 
sacredness  of  hereditary  religion,"  for  the  new  "variety  of  untried  being'*  on 
which  he  has  so  rashly  ventured.  It  is,  however,  more  important  to  observe,  that 
the  former  involves  an  implicit  justification  of  religions  persecution ;  for  it  irre- 
sistibly concludes,  that  deadness  to  the  charms  of  Romanism,  when  duly  presented 
to  the  recusant,  can  only  proceed  from  moral  depravity. 

One  point,  however,  Mr.  Ward  considers  now  fully  established,  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  not  to  enable  our  readers  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  discovery.  It 
appears  by  his  justificatory  letter,  (which  we  beseech  all  to  read  who  would  know 
what  are  the  pleas  to  which  intelligent  men  are  in  the  present  age  reduced,  in  order 
to  vindicate  secession  from  the  English  Church,)  that  he  has  been,  for  some  time, 
waiting  to  determine  whether  he  might  enjoy  the  happiness  of  maintaining  all  Ro- 
man doctrine  while  remaining  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  has,  at  last, 
to  his  sorrow  and  surprise,  discovered  that  that  church  does  not  admit  its  sworn 
ministers  to  hold  or  teach  that  (e.  g.)  St.  Paul  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  worshippiae^ 
the  Virgin  Mary.  A  late  ecclesiastical  decision  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Oakeley,)  has,  he  considers,  settled  the  question,  which  was  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity before.  We  should  have  thought  it  settled  a  little  earlier ;  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  important  that  the  public  in  general  should  be  aware  that  the  matter  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  ruled  case. 

We  do  not  fear  that  the  example  of  this  mis^ded  person  will  be  largely  fol- 
lowed. He  himself  admits  in  his  letter  that  he  has  no  hopes  of  what  is  called  the 
*•  high  "  party  in  the  English  Church.  He  tells  us,  that  "an  additional  reason  for  the 
giving  up  the  hopes  he  entertained  when  be  wrote  his  work,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  anti-Roman  high  churchmen  have  shown  no  sort  ofwiUingneu  {quitt  the  re- 
verse)  to  unite  with  what  are  called  extreme  persons  on  any  such  terms  ;'  the  terms, 
apparently,  of  perverting  the  sense  of  the  articles  into  the  recognition  of  the  errors 
they  condemn.  English  honesty  is  yet  a  little  too  strong  for  Mr.  W.  O.  Ward*s 
"  hopes.*' 

But  this  irrational  mania  among  a  few  young  Englishmen,  and  these,  in  some  in- 
stances, men  of  fair  education,  for  gross,  disgusUn^,  debasing  superstition— for 
superstition  accompanied  by  no  one  real  advantage  which  they  cannot  possess  if  they 
will  to  seek  for  it  where  it  is,  or  revive  it  where  it  is  not,  in  the  English  Church — 
bow  it  reminds  one  oY  the  saying  attributed  to  the  great  Bishop  Butler  about  the 
downright  madness  that  (as  he  thought)  sometimes  attacked  communities  and  cirdes 
of  men  no  less  than  individuals.  Think  of  a  person  of  the  intellect,  the  real  learn- 
ing, the  boundless  opportunities  of  John  Henry  Newman,  bowing  before  the  paltry 
Image  of  an  uncertam  saint,  and  elaborately  proving  the  practice  to  be  an  easy 
**  development*'  of  St.  John's  "  keep  yourselves  from  idols  ;"  patfonizing  the  fetish- 
worship  (for  it  is  in  practice  not  a  whit  better)  of  the  Holy  Ooftt  adorers  of  the 
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shall  have  arrived ;  the  ponderous  ar- 
mour that  protects  the  cuirassier  while 
he  fights,  becomes  his  ruin  when  he 
falls  ;  but  until  then,  the  very  assump- 
tion itself  has  its  power  over  many 
minds.  Intellects  of  natural  subtlety, 
too  hard  for  themsehes,  tempted  to 
constant  scepticism,  and  yearning  for 
tome  repose,  are  rapidly  drawn  into 
the  fascinating  influence  of  this  cheap 
Roman  tranquillity,  and  are,  at  last, 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  so  they  may 
but  be  secure  from  the  disquietude  of 
doubting  of  all.  Daring  in  its  claims, 
Romanism  is  unscrupulous  in  its  prac- 
tical enforcement  of  them ;  and  the 
va£t,  and  uniform,  and  disciplined  or- 
ganization which  the  papal  system  com- 
mands and  works  through  the  whole 
extent  of  its  dominions,  is  a  tremen- 
dous antagonist  to  the  scattered,  un- 
settled, discordant  forces  that  here  and 
there  oppose  it.  Set  aside  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  her  American  daugh- 
ter, and  where  is  there  a  sittgle  united 
force  capable  of  competing  with  the 
huge  numerical  strength  of  the  Roman 
body?  The  vast  Oriental  Church, 
whbh  comes  next  to  the  Roman  in 
magnitude,  is  unhappily  but  poorly 
endowed  in  knowledge  and  ability  for 
such  a  struggle.  Nor  need  we  wonder 
at  the  incessant  efforts  made  to  entangle 
the  people  of  England,  both  individu- 
ally and  nationally,  in  the  Roman 
snare,  when  we  remember  with  what 
comparative  indifference  the  Court  of 
Rome  probably  looks  upon  every 
other  antagonist  I 

This  old  weakness  of  continental 
Protestantism  clings  to  it  still ;  nay,  it 
seems  to  have  grown  every  year  since 
the  Reformation.    We  much  fear  that 


North  Germany  was  seldom  in  a  much 
less  favom-able  position  for  a  genuine 
and  profitable  religious  revolution  than 
now ;  and  when  we  consider  its  real 
state,  we  confess  we  are  not  very  san- 
guine as  to  the  result  of  the  present 
remarkable  movement.  Still,  the  im- 
pulse itself  is,  in  many  respects,  very 
noble ;  and  there  are  bright  gleams 
here  and  there  through  the  tumult  of 
the  scene — such  gleams  as  Providence 
may  yet  send  some  gifted  leader  to 
collect  into  one  steady,  and  universal, 
and  permanent  light 

We  cannot  do  much  better  than  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  some  account  of 
this  movement,  and  some  comment 
upon  its  progress. 

The  new  «'  Catholic  Church  of  Ger- 
many "  has  begun  in  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  old  Reformation  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  ;  nay,  the  very  pope 
that  precipitated  the  Reformation,  is 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  present 
movement.  This  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, and  may  well  be  claimed  as  an 
omen  of  success.  A  wild,  semi- Idola- 
trous superstition,  authorized  by  the 
heads  of  the  church,  has  aroused 
Ronge,  as  similar  abuses*  aroused 
the  mighty  monk  of  St.  Augustine 
before  him  ;  and  the  very  Leo  whose 
indulgences  and  bulls  rent  asunder  the 
Christianity  of  the  north  and  south  of 
Europe  three  hundred  years  ago,  is 
the  Leo  whose  special  indulgence  of 
1514  was  published  the  Autumn  of  last 
year  at  Treves,  to  guarantee  forgive- 
ness of  sins  to  the  pilgrim  worshippers 
of  the  Sacred  Coat,  and  the  pi^im 
contributors  to  Treves  Cathedral. 

Our  readers  can  scarcely  require  to 
be  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  fiunous 


Rhine,  and  the  holy  clay  worshippers  of  Ireland  1  For  how  much  less  a  perversion 
0f  reason  have  men  ere  now,  m  common  life,  been  stamped  as  lunatics  ? 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  worth  our  reader's  while  to  observe  the  cool  and  somewhat 
contemptuous  reception  Mr.  Ward's  Letters  have  met  from  the  organ  of  the  Eng- 
lish Romanists,  The  Tablet,  Now  that  they  have  secured  their  victim,  they  are  de- 
termined to  make  him  feel  the  icy  gr^P  of  the  chilling  bondage  he  has  adopted. 
No  more  ideals  *'  of  possible  churches,  no  more  philosophical  speoulations,  permit- 
ted to  the  poor  captive.  Mr.  Ward  *'  is  now  only  at  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
version. In  due  time,  and  by  the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  he  will  become,  we 
doubt  not,  a  useful  and  effective  member  of  the  church.'*  But  '*  we  think  it  an  aot 
of  kindness  to  help  him  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  past  delusions,"  embodied  in 
*'  these  last  productions  of  Mr.  Ward's."  How  well  the  abettors  of  this  system  of 
delusion,  worsted,  as  they  have  been,  in  every  sinelo  field  of  argument,  kapw  the 
effect  upon  weak  minds  of  this  quiet  assumption  ot  superiority  ! 

*  Nay,  this  very  same  abuse.  It  was  io  refereoce  to  this  very  bull  of  Leo  X.  and 
the  Treves  pilgrimage  which  followed,  that  Luther  cried  out — '*  How  long  has  the 
devil  dressed  up  des^  bones  into  holy  boues,  &c.  What  results  have  been  brought 
about  by  this  parading  at  Treves  of  uie  coat  of  Christ  T* 
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Coat,  and  its'etzposure  fbr'  veneration 
in  August,  1844.  It  is  now  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  there  exist,  or  have 
existed,  twenty-four  holy  coats,  all 
cliuming  to  he  the  one  coat  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  (for  such  is  the  legend 
issued  under  authority  at  Treves)  her- 
self wove  for  the  Lord,  which  miracu- 
lously grew  with  his  growth,  and  which 
finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  day  of  his  crucifixion. 
Alas  for  this  terrible  German  research  1 
Treves  is  not  far  from  Bonn ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Co- 
logne archiepiscopate,  men  think  and 
talk  very  saucily  about  mediseval  le- 
gends at  Bonn.  Accordinely,  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  million  chitonolaters 
was  scarcely  well  over,  when  a  brace 
of  staunch  text-explorers  of  Bonn  set 
to  work  to  investigate  the  legend  upon 
archseological  grounds.  The  pam- 
phlets of  Gildermeister  and  Von  Sybel 
— the  latter  himself  a  Romanist — are 
almost  unparalleled  as  specimens  of 
research  concentrated  upon  the  mi- 
nute details  of  a  single  obscure  ques- 
tion.* 

These  terrible  professors  examine  the 
relic  itself,  and  they  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rival  relics.  As  to  the 
coat  itself,  they  establish,  with  enor- 
mous probability,  that  it  is  not  a  Pa^ 
lestine  garment  at  all.  The  size  is 
against  it — the  coat  is  at  least  five  feet 
long,  the  tunic  of  a  Hebrew  never 
went  below  the  knee.  [Compare  also 
Mark  xii.  38,  Luke  xx.  46.]  The 
colour  is  against  it — the  coat,  now 
faded,  was  on  a  former  exposure  de- 
scribed as  having  been  purple.  This 
was  the  most  expensive  dye  among 
the  ancients,  and  utterly  incompatible 
with  our  Lord's  humble  position  in 
life ;  besides  that,  the  soldiers  actually 
are  recorded  to  have  taken  off  **  his 
own  garments  "  in  order  to  clothe  him 
in  a  purple  garment.  The  material 
is  against  the  legend — the  coat,  so  far 
as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  allow  it 
to  be  inspected,  which  they  soon  became 
reluctant  to  do,  is  described  as  soft, 
and  silken,  and  like  fine  linen ;  this 
effeminate  dress  (for  so  it  was  then 
considered,)  is  still  more  inconsistent 
with  the  habits  of  Him  who  tells  us 
that  **  they  who  wear  soft  clothing  are 


in  Idngs'  houses;"  linen,  indeed,  was 
worn  only  by  priests  and  females. 
The  structure  is,  by  the  oldilirt  autho- 
rity, declared  not  to  be  woven,  but 
^'reticulata  opere,"  knit.  But  the 
most  awkward  of  all  the  di$culties 
regardinjj^  the  relics  is  the  discovery  of 
ceritLin  figures  worked  in  the  substance 
of  the  coat  itself  Now,  the  Jewish 
law,  in  one  of  its  studious  provisions 
against  idolatrous  tendencies,  prohi- 
bited the  image  of  any  living  being  in 
any  form ;  and,  to  increase  the  per- 
plexity, specially  mentions  birds,  (see 
Deut.  iv.  17,)  which  appear  to  be  the 
very  animals  pourtrayed  in  the  coat. 
The  design  is  also  found  to  be  abruptly 
cut  short  in  one  portion  of  the  coat, 
which  can  hardly  be  accounted  foi^ut 
by  the  supposition  of  a  seam ;  though 
the  seam  itself  may  now  have  become, 
through  affe,  almost  imperceptible.  We 
may  add,  that  the  Treves  coat  was  found 
undestroyed  after  three  hundred  years, 
(by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  wife  or 
mistress  of  Constantino  the  Great,) 
and  never  heard  of  until  the  year  1056, 
or,  as  others  have  it,  1196,  or  men- 
tioned in  any  historical  document  until 
the  bull  (already  mentioned)  of  Leo  X. 
in  1514.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  greater  congress  of  difficul- 
ties, uniting,  as  if  incidentally,  into  a 
single  focus  of  improbability.  This 
was  the  coat  which  Rhine  poured  forth 
all  his  hundreds  of  thousands  to  adore^ 
and  which  numberless  intelligent  wit- 
nesses heard  the  people,  as  they  passed 
the  object,  implore  in  the  words,  **  Holy 
Coat,  save  me !  Holy  Coat,  pray  for 
me  and  protect  me  I" 

But  the  professors  are  still  more 
elaborate  and  conclusive  upon  the 
question  of  the  rival  coats.  The  g^eat 
existing  competitor  is  the  "  Holy  Coat 
of  Argenteuil,"  witnessed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  chronicler,  Robert  de 
Monte,  and  bulwarked  by  sundry  papal 
bulls ; — (the  reader  will  remember  that 
the  holy  coat  can  be  but  one,  as  all  the 
legends  include  the  figment  of  its  hav- 
ing been  woven  for  our  Lord  when  an 
infant,  and  afterwards  miraculously  ex- 
panding as  he  grew).  This  being  the 
most  serious  antagonist — as  the  French 
clergy  are  very  proud  of  their  0>at, 
and  have  no  idea  of  resigning  its  ex- 


*  ••  Historical  Dissertation  upon  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves,  and  the  other  twenty 
[four  more  were  afterwards  scented  out]  fioly  Seamless  Coats." 
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clusivepreteDsioiis — aprofessor  [  Marx] 
in  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Treves, 
was  commissioned  to  publish  something 
assuasive  of  the  threatened  storm  of 
Gallic  indignation.  His  hypothesis  is 
dexterous  enough.  Argenteuil  has 
got  a  coat,  doubtless,  a  highly-honour- 
able  and  excellent  coat, — a  coat  which 
no  man  should  think  of  without  trans- 
port,— but  it  is  not  the  coat ;  it  is.  the 
upper  garment  of  our  Lord,  not  the 
tunic.  Let  Argenteuil  be  content — 
its  coat  stands  next  in  excellence  to 
the  Treviran  treasure  ;  and,  doubtless, 
if  backed  by  extraordinary  papal  pri- 
vileges, may  even  remit  a  murder  or 
adultery  nearly  as  well.  The  present 
pope,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  pacificatory 
professor  ;*  for,  in  conferring  special 
privileges  upon  Argenteuil  only  the 
year  before,  (August  22,  1843,)  he 
speaks  of  it  as  possessing  the  **  tunic 
of  our  Lord.*'  It  is  true,  the  same 
Gregory  XVI.  has  authorized  the  pil- 
grimage to  Treves,  as  possessing  the 
same  tunic,  and  has  excommunicated 
sundry  persons  for  denying  it,  jtLst  one 
twelvemonth  after  the  former  hull ;  so 
that,  perhaps.  His  Holiness's  authority 
cannot  very  fairly  be  alleged  on  either 
side  of  this  question.t 

But,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  kind  to 


expect  the  pope  to  autbentioate  either 
of  these  coats,  for  he  can  do  so  only 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  I  In  the 
Lateran,  at  Rome,  is  preserved  "  the 
seamless  garment  woven  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  for  her  Son  our  Lord." 
In  the  inventory  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.  it  is  specially  entered 
among  the  other  relics  of  that  famous 
church  ;  the  tunica  inconsuHlis  Christi 
is  again  celebrated  in  the  age  of  Gre- 
gory XIII. ;  and  la  camicia  che  gli 
fece  cvUe  sue  mani  la  beata  Vergine  is 
recorded  by  Rusponi,  in  his  work  on 
the  Lateran,  dedicated  to  Alexander 
VII.  For  our  own  parts,  we  cannot 
but  suspect  that  the  popes  have  had  all 
along  a  secret  predilection  for  this  can- 
didate, and  that  this  supposition  best 
explains  the  apparent  inconstancy  with 
which,  not  perhaps  desiring  cruelly  to 
deny  the  claims  of  various  towns  and 
churches,  they  determined  equally  to 
attest  them  all,  and  thus  more  circuit- 
ously  destroy  the  credit  of  all.  It  is 
thus  that  in  Treves  itself  we  discover 
an  old  quarrel  between  two  holy  coats, 
which  Urban  VIII,  in  1631,  seems  to 
have  kindly  decided  by  authenticating 
both.  It  is  pleasant  to  detect  these 
traits  of  paternal  tenderness  in  the 
"  father  of  the  Christian  world." 
As  to  other  holy  coats,  about  twenty 


*  The  late  Bishop  of  Treves  (Von  Hommer)  was  evidently  somewhat  undecided 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  coat,  and  would  not  authorize  a  pilgrimage.  For, 
though  he  argued  elaborately  for  its  claims,  he  admits  that  it  is  **  an  ancient  matter 
which  cannot  be  fully  proved,"  and  that  a  **  man  predisposed  in  favour  of  any  thing 
will  readily  accept  partial  proofs  for  valid  ones ;"  a  state  of  mind  of  which  the  worthy 
bishop  seems  highly  to  approve. 

t  In  the  last  of  the  **  Provinciales  "  the  reader  will  find  a  case,  not  quite  so  self- 
contradictory,  of  papal  attestation  of  relics  (the  bones  of  St.  Denis,)  admitted  by 
the  author  of  those  famous  letters  to  be  an  unquestionably  erroneous  decision. 
Pascal  employs  the  case  to  exemplify  the  noted  distinction  of  infallibility  as  to 
doctrines,  and  infallibility  as  to  facts,  and  to  prove  that  popes,  like  other  men,  **  sont 
sujets  a  ^tre  surpris."  The  Roman  Church  has  never,  that  we  are  aware,  settled 
the  point — a  point,  one  should  think,  of  some  slight  moment  in  her  theory  of  reli- 
gions belief.  That  popes  and  councils  have  been  glaringly  mistaken  as  to  mere 
matters  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  expressed  on  any  side ;  and  thus  the  dis- 
tinction supplies  a  very  convenient  and  valuable  retreat  in  the  well-known  instances 
of  Liberius,  Honorius,  Damasus,  Zosimus,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conception 
of  an  infallibility  on  doctrine,  united  with  a  fallibility  as  to  fact,  becomes  somewhat 
perplexing  when,  as  so  often  happens,  doctrine  pre-supposes  fact,  and  is  inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  matter  of  fact.  And,  indeed,  in  the  very  question  at  issue 
in  the  Jansenist  dispute ;  viz.  whether  certain  condemned  tenets  were  or  were  not 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Jansens,  how  shall  infallible  guidance  consist  with  liability 
to  error  on  such  a  point  as  this  ?  What  exercise  of  spiritual  guidance  is  more  f'm- 
portant  than  the  direction  of  the  faithful  as  to  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of 
books ;  or  what  would  be  the  value  of  an  infallibility  that  should  fail  at  such  a 
pinch  ?  And  what  is  it  to  pronounce  on  a  book,  but  simply  to  state  of  a  certain 
series  of  propositions — for  a  book  is  nothing  more — that  they  are  orthodox,  or  he- 
terodox, or  ambiguous ;  the  very  thing  that  is  done  in  deciding  on  doclrine-^BO 
shadowy  and  evanescent  is  the  distinction? 
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are  prodttdble^  with  various  degrees 
of  evidence ;  but  each,  now  or  for- 
merly, upheld  as  the  glory  of  its  re- 
spective shrine.  The  coat  has,  un- 
happily,  been  lost  and  never  reco- 
vered, several  times  over.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  for  instance,  tells  us  of  one 
in  Galatia;  another  authority,  of  one  in 
Jaffa.  The  coat  has  been  in  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis,  for  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor gave  the  true,  undeniable  gar- 
ment to  Westminster.  It  was  at  one 
time  to  be  found  in  Cologne ;  it  was 
at  Constantinople  ;  it  was  in  a  church 
At  Bremen.  And  all  through  these 
centuries  of  mysterious  ubiquity,  it 
never,  for  one  hour,  left  the  town  of 
Treves.  We  need  not  suggest  how 
this  marvellous  fact  ought  to  augment 
the  reverence  with  which  the  Holy 
Coat  is  justly  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  faithful.* 

But  how  was  this  new  experiment 
received  in  Germany  ?  The  mul- 
titudes of  votaries  clearly  enough 
show  that  the  church  could  count 
upon  the  adherence  of  at  least  the 
lower  classes.  But  there  had,  never- 
theless, been  indications  in  German 
society  that  might  have  ^fairly  led  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  suspect  that 
this  audacious  revival  of  antiquated 
imposture  would  scarcely  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  reclamation. 

We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  gene- 
ral diffusion  of  a  sceptical  spirit  under 
the  title  of  neologism,  or  rationalism. 
Opposition  from  the  chiefs  of  the  ra- 
tionalistic school  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, tend  rather  to  give  eclat  to  a 
Romish  miracle.  Infidelity,  in  Ger- 
many, as  any  where  else,  in  its  wild 
outbreak  against  all  supernatural  in- 
terpositions alike,  loses  every  chance 
of  beneficial  influence  against  real 
abuses ;  its  strength  is  wasted  for  lack 
of  concentration ;  and  people  identify 
Tridentinism  and  Jesuitry  with  pure 
Christianity,  when  they  find  that  the 
same  antagonists  are  the  enemies  of 
both.  The  school  of  Paulus  and 
Hegel  will  never  do  the  work  of 
Martin  Luther. 


However,  when  the  principle  of  re- 
ferring religious  beliefs  to  the  test  of 
reason  is  combined  with  a  professed 
admission  of  all  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity in  their  ordinary  acceptation, 
the  case  becomes  very  different ;  and 
a  spirit  may  be  generated  not,  on  the 
whole,  at  all  disadvantageous  to  the 
real  interests  of  religion.  Such  was 
the  great  Hermesian  movement,  whose 
results  are  by  no  means  extinct  in 
Germany.  This  may  have  been,  as 
its  adversaries  maintained,  one  off- 
shoot of  rationalism  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfair  to  identify  them.  Dr. 
Hermes  himself  (he  was  a  professor 
at  Bonn)  was  no  unbeliever  in  the 
mysterious  truths  of  religion  ;  and  he 
unquestionably  numbered  among  his 
followers  many  of  the  best  and  most 
devoted  of  the  clergy  of  Germany. 
His  real  ol^ects  seem  to  have  been  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  rational  grounds 
of  religious  faith,  and  to  discountenance 
that  ultra- mystical  notion  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  process  of  belief  which 
separates  it  almost  wholly  from  the 
ordinary  operations  of  the  intellect. 
The  main  point,  however,  is,  that  the 
movement  was  one  within  the  Roman 
Church  itself;  headed  and  supported 
by  Romanist  professors  at  the  univer- 
sities ;  and  prescribed  for  by  the  Ro- 
man court  as  an  internal  disease.  All 
the  old  and  well-understood  machinery 
of  ecclesiastical  penalties  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  offenders.  The 
writings  of  Hermes  were  condemned 
by  a  ball  of  1 835 ;  and  the  outward 
expression  of  Hermesian  views  has 
certainly  been  checked ;  but  it  might 
have  been  easily  apprehended  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical world  of  Romanism,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  holy  coat  might  have 
been  somewhat  too  premature  and  in- 
solent a  triumph  over  the  rebellious 
forces  of  human  reason. 

A  question  coming  still  more  nearly 
"  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms," 
was  the  dispute  relative  to  «^  mixed 
marriages,"  which  for  years  kept  Prus- 
sian society  in  commotion,  and  is  not 


'  "  Bishop  Amoldi,  of  Treves,  is  no  whit  daunted  by  the  tumultuous  reception 
which  his  exposition  of  the  Holy  Coat  has  met  with.  He  has  just  instituted  an 
annual  festival,  to  be  held  the  third  Wednesday  after  Easter,  in  honour  of  the 
coat,  the  holy  fuzt7«,  and  the  holy  lance — other  unquestionable  relics.  Prince  Met- 
ternich  has  got  the  nails ;  and  it  seems  that  that  profound  diplomatist  has  at 
length  yielded  to  urgent  solicitation,  and  (we  mistake,  or  in  return  for  some  '*  valu- 
able consideration")  Ims  promised  to  bestow  them  on  the  marvel-monopoliaing 
parish  church  of  Treves. 
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even  yet  allayed.  Nothing  could  tend 
more  directly  to  disgust  men  of  ordi- 
nary candour  than  the  arrogant  claim 
made  in  this  instance  by  the  Romish 

Priesthood.  They  had  orders  from 
lome  to  refuse  the  nuptial  benediction 
to  parties  of  different  persuasions  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  promise  was  not 
first  made  that  the  children  of  the 
marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Romish  faith.  This  is  directly  against 
the  law  of  Prussia^  which  expressly 
enacts  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  pa- 
rents are  to  determine  the  religion  of  the 
children ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement, 
that  the  religion  of  the  father  is  to  de- 
cide the  point.*  The  Romish  priest- 
hood (as  usual)  laughed  at  the  notion 
of  legal  restrictions,  and  deliberately 
persisted  in  the  claim.  Their  con- 
sciences could  not  allow  disobedience 
to  an  Italian  prelate  in  a  matter  di- 
rectly concerning  the  internal  legisla- 
tion of  Prussia.  Baron  Droste  von 
Vischering,  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, had  been  promoted  to  his  see 
on  an  understanding — indeed  an  ex- 
press propise — that  he  was  to  main- 
tain the  original  convention  between 
Prussia  and  Rome  on  this  subject. 
He  became  archbishop,  and  at  once 
broke  his  engagement,  and  issued 
fierce  Machalian  rescripts  to  his  clergy 
to  persevere  in  denying  the  "sacra- 
ment of  matrimony  "  to  all  who  would 
not  swear  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  faith  of  Rome.  This,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  was  a  stroke  of  compre- 
hensive policy.  In  a  country  circum- 
stanced as  some  provinces  of  Prussia 
are,  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  rival  religions,  the  unflinching 
prosecution  of  this  canon  would  have 
made  the  entire  population  of  many 
dbtricts  Romanists  in  a  few  genera- 
tions. This  (they  will  also  recollect) 
was  the  illustrious  prelate  whose  pro- 
ceedings upon  this  subject  so  con- 
stantly attracted  the  special  notice 
and  applause  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Con- 
neU,  at  the  Com  Exchange  meetings. 
The  attempt  itself  has  (it  is  well 
known)  been  frequently,  though  pri- 


vately, made  in  this  oountry ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  will  form  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  sacerdotal  policy  in  Ire- 
land, as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
authority,  and  Mr.  John  Wilson  Cro- 
ker's  pen,  shall  have  secured  a  fixed 
revenue  to  the  Hibemo- Roman  priest- 
hood, and  shall  have  thus  enabled  that 
body  to  turn  its  attention  from  hu- 
mouring the  people,  to  prosecuting  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  the  policy  of 
the  Roman  court— /rom  poUiical  to 
ecclesiastical  intrigues — for  such,  be- 
yond all  shadow  of  doubt,  will  be  the 
result  of  that  measure.  Gregory  XVI. 
supported  his  archbishop  resolutely, 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
struggle,  and  commended,  in  the  most 
ofiicial  form,  both  the  traitor  of  Co- 
logne and  the  archbishop  of  Posen, 
who  had  actually  excommunicated  all 
priests  who  should  hesitate  to  violate 
the  municipal  law  of  Prussia  at  the 
order  of  the  pope.  We  beseech  all 
who  read  these  lines  to  remember  that 
this  (which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
sneer  at  those  who  pronounce  possible 
in  these  countries)  took  place  within 
the  last  few  years,  under  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  absolute  governments  in 
Europe,  and  in  a  country  whose  uni- 
versal system  of  national  education, 
for  all  classes,  is  the  perpetual  object 
of  liberalist  admiration  among  our- 
selves. The  attempt  itself  was  not 
only  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  but 
actually  in  violation  of  engagements 
known  to  the  present  pope  himself; 
for  it  was  he — Cardinal  Cappellari — 
who  had  conducted  those  negociations 
with  Prussia  which  fixed  the  law. 
Romc^  however — such  is  the  sole  and 
8ufi\cient  explication  —  had  become 
strong  enough  to  take  a  step  in  ad- 
vance towards  recovering  the  unfor- 
gotten  ground  of  Innocent  III.  and 
Boniface  VIII.  The  Jesuits,  con- 
demned and  banished  by  all  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  pope  himself,  in  1773,  had  been 
deliberately  revived  in  1614,  and  had 
made  themselves  felt  in  dismembering 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 


*  The  Austrian  law  differs  from  the  Prussian,  (we  rather  think  to  its  disadvan- 
tage,) but  is  equally  hostile  to  these  extravagant  pretensions.  Austria — the  most 
resolutely  Romish  empire  in  the  world — determines  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, the  sons  shall  be  of  the  father's,  the  daughters  of  the  mother's  religion. 
Such  is  the  law  even  of  the  country  that  persecuted  the  {families  of  Zillertbal 
out  of  their  Tyrolese  home,  because  they  dared  to  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of 
Rome, 
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wrecking  the  throne  of  Charles  X. 
England  had  heen  overreached  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  bullied  in  Canada.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  accordingly  se- 
lected for  the  next  experiment.  But 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  made  of 
tougher  material.  He  saw  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  instant  and 
firm  resistance,  and  he  resolutely  up* 
held  the  rights  of  his  throne.  Gre- 
gory's allocution  of  December  10, 
1837,  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn's  refusal  to 
obey  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  Fre- 
deric William  at  once  signified  his 
determination  to  maintain  it.  We 
need  not  continue  a  tale  doubtless  fa- 
miliar to  our  readers.  But,  though 
the  law  of  Prussia  has  been  vindi- 
cated, the  church  still  mutters  her 
rights  ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
she  persists  in  professing  herself  a 
martyr  to  state  tyranny,  perpetuates 
national  commotion  and  family  dis- 
card ;  and  doubtless,  though  it  may 
attract  the  sympathy  and  adhesion  of 
the  lower  classes,  enlists  against  her 
the  honest  feeling  of  many  a  "  true- 
hearted  German." 

But,  even  apart  from  these  grounds 
of  discontent,  a  movement  yet  morf» 
universal,  and  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  present  schism,  was  in  progress 
before  the  letter  of  Ronge.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  that 
energetic  person  is  the  first  who  has 
felt  and  murmured  at  the  disciplinary 
and  theological  abuses  of  Romanism 
in  the  Germany  of  late  years.  A  very 
considerable  party,  widely  extended 
through  German  society,  has  long 
been  urgently  demanding  the  informa- 
tion of  at  least  three  or  four  promi- 
nent evils ;  and  in  truth,  the  main 
chance  of  success  which  the  present 
movement  possesses,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  discontent  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused (though  not  hitherto  publicly 
expressed),  and  diffused  to  a  certain 
extent  through  a  temperate  and 
thoughtful  class,  long  before  Ronge 
and  Czerski  imdertook  to  give  it  ut- 
terance. The  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
and  all  its  attendant  evils  ;  the  con- 
fessional and  the  execrable  indecencies 
of  the  training  for  that  tribunal ;  the 
folly  and  uselessness  of  a  Latin  public 
service ;  the  unscriptural  and  tyran- 


nical refusal  of  the  cap  in  the  Holy 
Communion ;— these  have  long  been 
well-known  subjects  of  complaint, 
and  these  are  the  principal  subjects 
put  forward  by  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  now  in  progress.  Bavaria 
was  one  of  the  chief  localities  of  this 
previous  discussion  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  monarch  does  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  with  the  march 
of  events.  He  was  wont  to  praise  the 
reforming  Bishop  Sailer,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  classed  with  those  who 
desired  a  temperate  amelioration  of 
eccTesiastical  evils  ;  he  will  not  now  suf- 
fer the  "  German  Catholic  Church  "  to 
be  named  in  his  dominions ;  and  pro- 
hibits the  great  European  intelligencer, 
the  Allgemeine  Zeituiigf  which  is  pub- 
lished within  them  at  Augsburg,  even 
to  allude  to  the  movement. 

Of  all  these  previous  discontents— 
discontents  that  indeed  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Becker  of  Paderborn,  who 
was  imprisoned  for  his  unauthorized 
zeal  in  1798 — the  crisis  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  exhibition  at  Treves  in 
August,  1844.  The  relic  was  first 
displayed  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
it  was  restored  to  its  shrine  on  the  7th 
of  October.  The  number  of  visitants 
for  the  two  months  is  stated  by  some 
at  1,000,000;  by  some  at  1,500,000. 
From  the  18th  to  the  27th  of  August 
the  police- lists  reported  that  112^24 
persons  had  come  into  Treves  to  re- 
main for  at  least  the  day.  It  was 
reckoned  that  600,000  had  entered  the 
town  from  the  ISth  of  August  to  the 
14  th  of  September.  The  Rhenuh 
provinces  were  completely  emptied  of 
their  population ;  and  France  and 
Holland  sent  immense  contingents. 
The  great  movement  of  the  Crusades 
could  alone  parallel  this  army  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  the  church  authorities 
quietly  smiled  to  see  a  force  collected 
at  their  beck,  sufficient*  under  due 
training  and  leadership,  to  disturb,  if 
not  to  overthrow,  any  government  upon 
earth.  Irish  gentlemen,  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  scene,  remembered 
"  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  *'  at 
Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  and  acknow- 
ledged  that  "  the  true  church  '*  is 
beautifully  uniform  in  her  proceedings 
over  the  world.*  On  they  went  in 
theur  thousands  to  kneel   before  the 


•  Such  Irish  gentlemen  could  not  but  be  further  edified  by  remembering  that,  in 
the  Prussian  dominions,  processions  and  collective  pilgrimages  are  expreufy  forbid' 
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piece  of  linen  in  the  cathedrftl,  and 
jmy  their  respective  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  dignit  J  as  they  passed ;  and 
(what  above  all  things  shows  the  per- 
fect facility  with  which  the  church  can 
wield  its  multitudes)  came  and  went 
without  tumult  or  disturbance,  and 
were  able  to  have  recourse  to  the  mar- 
kets without  even  any  serious  rise  of 
the  price  of  provisions ;  so  admirable 
were  the  arrangements,  so  effective  the 
priestly  commissariat  of  this  ecclesias- 
tical army. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  the 
divine  approbation  was  manifested  by 
a  resplendant  miracle.  The  Countess 
Droste- Vischering  (a  name  of  omen),  a 
near  relative  of  the  far-famed  arch- 
bishop, was  suddenly  cured  of  a  dis- 
ease in  the  leg.  As  the  Countess*s 
leg  is,  however,  again  nearly  as  bad 
as  ever,  we  must  be  permitted  to  la- 
ment the  imperfection  of  her  faith.* 

On  the  first  of  October,  1844,  ap- 
peared (in  the  "  Sachsische  Vaterlands 
Blatter  '0  the  "  Judgment  of  a  Ca- 
tholic Priest,  Mr.  Johannes  Ronge, 
ON  the  Holy  Coat  of  Treves  !"  A 
letter  in  a  newspaper  is  not  much  in 
these  countries ;  but  a  bold  criticism 
of  public  affairs  is  a  rare  explosion  in 
Prussia.  The  letter  was  dated  from 
Laurahiittc,  an  iron-foundry  in  Upper 
Silesia ;  and  it  drew  instant  attention. 
Every  man  naturally  asked,  who  was 
this  daring  censor,  who  thus  ventured 
to  play  Luther's  bold  part  in  our 
petty  day  ?  A  few  could  and  did  an- 
swer the  question  fairly ;  and  many 
undertook  to  reply  to  it  by  gross 
calumnies — calumnies  which  Ronge's 
"Justification"  speedily  disposed  of. 
This  last  document  appeared  in  De- 
cember ;  and  in  the  interval  the  inde- 
fatigable Ronge  gave  the  public  an 


«*  Address  to  the  Catholic  Teachers,' 
an  "  Address  to  the  Lower  Catholic 
Priesthood,"  and  an  "  Address  to  my 
Fellow- believers  and  Fellow- citizens." 
In  these  papers  Ronge  boldly  exhorts 
his  fellow-subjects  to  unite  in  forming 
an  Apostolic  Catholic  Church  onthena- 
tional  basis  ;  retaining  all  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  but  rejecting  papal  control 
and  papal  peculiarities.  We  need  not  de- 
tail how  in  the  brief  period  of  a  year,  the 
appeal  has  been  answered  by  the  forma- 
tion ofcongregations  in  numbers  of  the 
leading  towns  of  Germany ;  there  are 
supposed  to  benotless  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy  such  congregations  already 
collected.  Baptisms,  marriages,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  are  celebrated  among 
them  ;  but  they  are  as  yet  indifferently 
supplied  with  ministers  to  conduct 
their  worship  ;  and  (as  might  be  anti- 
cipated) their  confessions  of  faith 
manifest  considerable  discrepancy.  It 
is  vun  to  deplore  this  ;  we  cannot  but 
see  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  matters 
could  be  otherwise ;  and  we  should 
never  forget  that  in  such  a  case  the 
blame  of  variance,  disorder,  and  un- 
certainty, largely  belongs  to  the 
church  whose  errors  and  vices  have 
forced  the  separation. 

Rong^  gave  a  full  account  of  his 
own  personal  history,  in  his  "  Justifi- 
cation." He  is  the  son  of  a  poor  Si- 
lesian  peasant  ;  born  in  1813.  In  his 
early  days  he  kept  his  father's  sheep, 
and  obtained  some  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge  at  the  village  school.  His 
father  was  persuaded  to  send  him  to 
the  Gymnasium  at  Neissen,  in  1827, 
and  he  remained  there  till  1836.  In 
Decen^er,  1839,  he  entered  the  Priest- 
SeminVy ;  and  was  appointed  to  the 
cure  of  Grottkau,  in  1841.  Grottkau 
is    connected    with    the    Chapter  of 


den  by  law.  What  cared  the  Higginsian  prelate  of  Treves  for  the  usurper's  here- 
tical ordinances?  As  Mr.  O'Connell  occasionally  imbibes  refreshing  **  breezes  of 
liberty  "  from  America,  Bishop  Arnold!  might  have  secured  the  reversion  of  an 
Atlantic  "  breeze  " — a  secona-hand  puff  of  rebellion,  at  a  nearer  stage  of  the 
west. 

*  The  countess,  a  vonng  ladv  quite  beyond  suspicion,  had  been  suffering  for 
some  time  from  a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the  knee.  A  shortening  of  the  tendons  of 
the  knee-joint  had  taken  place.  She  was  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  (in 
which  there  is  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  very  miraculous)  that  the  Holy 
Coat  would  heal  her  ailment.  Prostrate  before  the  altar,  in  a  state  of  high  ecstacy, 
she  made  a  strong  effort — nearly  impossible,  except  under  enormons  excitement — 
ruptured  the  tendons,  and  thus  straightened  the  leg.  She  was  thus  enabled  to 
walk ;  but  (which  too  clearly  shows  how  little  the  core  had  to  do  with  the  fulness 
and  glory  of  a  divine  restoration)  with  pain,  and  only  by  constant  support.  She 
now  useft,  we  understand,  crutches,  as  before. 
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Breslau;  and  it  was  iathis  position 
that  Rong6  first  had  occasion  to  mani* 
fest  his  views.  The  vicar-general  of 
the  diocese,  who  at  this  time  exercised 
the  control  of  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  see,  was  a  Dr. 
Ritter,  a  divine  of  strong  Roman  pre- 
dilections, who  earnestly  exerted  him- 
self to  extend  ultramontane  views 
among  the  members  of  his  chapter, 
and  in  the  practical  management  of 
the  diocese.  Ronge  had  thought  for 
himself,  and  had  probably  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  workings  of  that  ge- 
neral movement  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  and  he  boldly  op- 
posed himself  to  the  principles  and 
designs  of  the  vicar-general.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1842,  he  published 
an  article  'in  the  Vaterlandsblatter, 
under  the  title  of  "Rome  and  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  Breslau." 
For  this  he  was  suspended  by  a  vote  of 
the  chapter,  in  1843.  He  retired  to 
Laurahiitte,  as  chaplain  and  teacher  of 
the  Foundry  ;  and  it  was  from  thence 
that  his  voice  was  again  heard  in 
October,  1844. 

Ronge,  of  whose  first  appeal  fifty 
thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  in  Leipsic  within  a  fortnight  after 
its  publication,  collected  his  own  con- 
gregation at  Breslau.  The  infection 
rapidly  spread.  Great  numbers  ac- 
knowledged the  new  leader ;  and 
Regenbrecht,  a  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  same  city,  at  once  de- 
clared the  important  fact  of  his  se- 
cession from  the  communion  of  the 
Roman  Church,  in  an  animated  ad- 
dress to  the  suffragan  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  ^ 

But  Ronge  was  not  alone.  "At  a 
period  contemporary  with  his  first 
labours,  another  priest  of,  perhaps, 
higher  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
undertook  in  his  own  district  a  similar 
work,  on  principles  not  altogether 
dissimilar.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Johann  Czerski,  whose  congregation 
and  confession  have  the  honour  of 
being  the  earliest  in  the  history  of  the 
new  church.  He  was  priest  of  Schnei- 
(lemilhl,  in  Prussian  Poland ;  and  as, 
according  to  Prussian  law,  every  new 
congregation  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  state  authorities,  Czerski  for- 
warded, so  early  as  October  27,  1844, 
the  petition  of  his  congregation  to  the 
departmental  government  at  Brom- 
berg,  to  be  permitted  to  unite  under 


the  protection  of  the  law.  He  also 
sent  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
new  congregation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
published  it  at  Stuttgardt.  Czerski, 
as  well  as  Ronge,  has  drawn  up  and 
given  to  the  public  a  "  Justification"  of 
his  entire  proceedinss.  His  name  and 
character,  we  need  scarcely  say  at 
this  period  of  the  movement,  are  of 
much  authority  through  all  divisions 
of  the  new  community  ;  and  his  con- 
fession has  been  adopted  with  little  or 
no  alteration  by  many  among  the  con- 
gregations. 

The  secession  was  gradually  strength- 
ened by  the  adhesion  of  several  other 
divines  of  very  high  character  ;  among 
them.  Dr.  Scbreiber,  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Freiburg,  in  Baden  ; 
Dr.  Kerbler,  who  had  been  the  priest 
of  Lindenau,  and  is  now,  we  believe, 
minister  of  the  new  community  at 
Leipsic;  and  Mr.  Licht,  a  preacher 
of  great  eloquence,  one  of  Bishop 
Arnoldi*s  own  clergy,  and  for  thirty 
years  pastor  of  a  very  attached  flock ; 
Professor  Wigard  of  Dresden  t  Dr. 
Theiner,  and  others,  of  well-known 
piety  and  ability. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  as- 
sisted towards  conceiving  the  scene 
and  progress  of  this  movement  more 
clearly,  if  we  enumerate  some  of  the 
principal  places  where  the  earlier  con- 
gregations appear  to  have  been  formed, 
and  the  dates,  so  far  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained them,  of  the  formation  of  such 
congregations,  or  of  the  publication  of 
their  respective  confessions. 

The  congregation  of  Czerski,  at 
Schneidemiihl,  was  embodied,  and  dated 
its  confession,  .  Oct.  19,  1844. 
Halberstadt,  .  Feb.  10,  1845. 
Kreuznaoh,  .  Feb.  10,  „ 
Leipsic,  .  .  Feb.  12,  „ 
Elberfeld,  .         Feb.      15,     „ 

Breslau,  .  .  Feb.  16,  „ 
Offenbach,  •  Feb.  20,  „ 
Dresden,  .  .  Feb.  22,  „ 
Magdeburg,  .  Feb.  22,  „ 
Unna,  .  .  Feb.  25,  „ 
Hildersheim,  .  March,  2,  „ 
Berlin,  .  .  March;  3,  „ 
Marie nburg,  .  March,  7,  „ 
Brunswick,^  .  March,  7,  „ 
Worms,  .  .  March,  8,  „ 
Wiesbaden,  .  March,  8,  „ 
Thorn,  .         March,  25,     „ 

There  are  several  lat«r  congrega- 
tions ;   as  at    R6nisb«rg,  Chemnits, 
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Landshuty  GlogaUf  Darmstadt^  Hei- 
delberg, Bibericn,  Stuttgardt,  CobleDz^ 
UliD,  Wesel,  Mannheim,  Liegnitz,  Frei- 
burg, Frankfurt,  &c.  &c. ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  period  of 
their  formation ;  nor  indeed  can  any 
information  be  relied  on  as  perma- 
nently applicable  to  a  movement  8o 
liable  to  changes,  whether  retrogres- 
sive or  in  advance. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  the  first 
general  assembly  was  held  at  Leipsic  ; 
it  was  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
deputies ;  and  the  name  of  the  entire 
body  was  fixed  as  "  the  German  Ca- 
thoUc  Church."  Little  could  then  be 
attempted  towards  forming  any  har- 
mony of  confessions ;  nor  has  much 
progress  been  yet  made  towards  that 
important  work.  At  Breslau,  a  few 
weeks  since,  a  synod  of  deputies  of  the 
"  Christian  Catholic*'  Communities  of 
Silesia  was  held ;  to  which  above  forty 
communities  sent  representatives.  Proo 
fessor  Re^enbrecht  was  chosen  presi- 
dent; Dr.  Theiner  read  the  new  liturgy, 
andBonge  preached.  The  large  Protes- 
tant Church  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Bres- 
lau, has  been  lent  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Catholics  ;  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
their  place  of  meeting  in  this  city — the 
capital  of  Silesia,  and  cradle  of  the 
movement — had  before  been  narrow 
and  inconvenient.*  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  in  most  of  the 
other  chief  centres  of  the  new  party  ; 
the  evangelical  churches  being  very 
generally  offered  to  the  New  Catholic 
bodies  for  their  use,  after  the  close  of  the 
regular  Protestant  service.  But  on  these 
minuter  matters  of  detail  it  is  (as  we 
have  said)  unnecessary  to  enlarge;  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  sources 
of  intelligence  ;  and  such  things  are  in 
their  own  nature  too  liable  to  variation 
to  be  made  the  ground  of  an}r  definite 
anticipation,  or  to  be  recorded  as  fixed 
features  in  this  remarkable  religious 
revolution.  Another  important  gene- 
ral '*  council  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics" was  lately  held  at  Stuttgardt,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 


berg,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
presently  to  draw  attention. 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  material  point  of  the 
doctrinal  contents  of  the  confessions 
of  faith  which  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  principal  of  these  bodies.  They 
seem  to  us  to  bespeak  at  least  two — 
and  we  rather  think  three — distinct 
schools  of  theology.  The  chief  hope 
of  their  powerful  Adversary  must  of 
course  be  in  the  difficulty  which  will 
inevitably  be  found  in  conciliating  and 
uniting  them. 

Schneidemiihl  and  its  sister  com- 
munities uphold,  under  Czerski's  gui- 
dance, a  theology  which  retains  many 
of  the  principid  peculiarities  of  Ro- 
manism. The  confession  of  Schneide- 
miihl admits  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Trldentine  creed,  and  the  dogma 
of  Transubstantiation,  with  the  mass 
as  a  service  of  profit  to  dead  no  less 
than  living.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
discards  papal  supremacy,  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clerey*  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  in  Latin,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  cup  in  the  Eucharist.  Of  pur- 
gatory it  declares  there  is  not  any 
such  as  that  taught  by  the  Roman 
hierarchy ;  but  that  there  are  in  the 
house  of  our  Heavenly  Father  m^ny 
mansions  as  steps  towards  arriving 
at  the  vision  of  God;  and  that,  as 
these  steps  must  be  gone  through  by 
those  who  have  not  made  themselves 
fully  worthy  here  on  earth  to  behold 
God,  on  this  ground  our  prayers  may 
be  serviceable  to  the  dead.  The  con- 
fession of  Schneidemiihl  is  adopted 
by  Hildesheim,  Unna,  and  others  of 
the  new  communities.  It  obviously 
expresses  the  feelings  and  convictions 
of  a  class  not  willing  to  break  with 
their  old  traditional  associations,  or 
entertaining  any  mature  objections  to 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  medi- 
aeval theology,  but  earnest  and  anxious 
for  the  rectification  of  plain  practical 
abuses.  The  community  of  Elber- 
feld  (near  Dusseldorf,  and  a  town  of 
manufacturing  importance,)  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  confession  of 


*  The  seceders  from  the  Roman  obedience  in  the  province  of  Breslau  are  said  to 
amount  to  12,000 :  in  the  city  itself  there  are  reported  to  be  now  not  fewer  than 
6,000 — and  Breslau  is  a  very  important  and  influential  centre  of  Roman  authority. 
Aroon^  the  seceders  are  twelve  or  thirteen  priests;  these  include,  besides  Dr. 
Regenbrecht,  the  Rev.  M.  Eichhom,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  a  roan 
of  high  character,  who  has  lately  published  his  '*  Reasons  for  Separation." 
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Schneidemiihl ;  but  add  the  rejec 
tion  of  the  religious  veneration  of 
saints  and  of  relics,  and  an  abju- 
ration of  "the  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  with- 
out apparently  any  very  distinct  state- 
ment of  their  own  precise  belief. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  stands  the 
confession  issued  by  Ronge  himself 
and  the  congregation  of  Breslau, 
with  the  very  similar  declaration  of 
the  new  community  at  Leipsic.  Ronge 
begins: — 

"  We  declare  ourselves  independent 
of  the  Roman  bishop  and  his  satel- 
lites. We  assert  full  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  detest  all  compulsion,  lies, 
and  hypocrisy.  The  foundation  and 
the  structure  of  faith  is,  the  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  free  examination  and 
exposition  no  authority  ought  to  re- 
strain. The  substance  of  its  teach- 
ing is,  that  we  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  who  by  his  Almighty  word 
created  the  world,  and  rules  it  in  wis- 
dom, justice  and  love— in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour,  who  by  his  teaching,  his 
*  life,  and  his  death,  redeemed  us  from 
sin  and  slavery— in  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  earth,  in  a  holy 
general  Christian  Church,  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  life  everlasting." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how 
palpably  this  symbol  bespeaks  the 
intrusion  of  the  rationalistic  spirit; 
no  recognition  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ;  his  redemption  declared  to 
have  been  wrought  by  his  teaching 
and  life,  as  well  as  his  death,  with- 
out any  note  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  lost 
and  absorbed  in  his  operations.  Few 
Socinian  congregations  would  refuse 
this  abstract  of  the  contents  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Ronge  proceeds  to  pronounce,  that 
the  Sacraments  are  but  two  ;  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  a  commemorative 
feast;  that  the  invocation  of  swnts, 
veneration  of  relics,  remissions,  and 
pilgrimages  are  to  be  rejected.  The 
tone  of  the  whole  confession  is  to 
our  taste  unpleasingly  irreverent; 
nor  does  the  Leipsic  confession  much 
improve  the  indistinctness  of  that  of 
Breslau,  when  it  adds  that  the  grounds 
of  belief  are  to  be  solely  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  "reason  penetrated  and 
moved  by  the  idea  of  Christianity." 
This  is,  we  fear,  the  dialect  of  a 
school  from  whose  miserable  freedom 


the  bondage  of  Rome  itself  would  be 
a  rescue. 

Dresden  and  several  other  commu- 
nities express  their  sympathy  with 
the  faith  of  Breslau.  Kreuznach, 
a  town  on  the  Rhine  famed  for  its 
mineral  baths,  and  whither  the  Coun- 
tess Droste  had  resorted  for  cure  pre- 
viously to  her  miraculous  restoration, 
professes  its  belief  in  much  the  same 
spirit.  The  "rock"  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built  it  does  not  state, 
with  the  Gospel,  to  be  the  faith  m 
Christ  as  Son  of  God,  but  **that 
sublime  passage — Love  God  above 
all,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This 
is  not  a  very  promising  beginning  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Christianity  of  Rousseau  and  his 
school. 

The  Confession  published  at  Ber- 
lin, though  it  has  been  accused  of 
indistinctness  and  timidity,  appears  to 
us  to  be  among  the  best  of  these  docu- 
ments. The  locality  in  which  it  ao- 
pears  makes  it,  of  course,  specially 
important;  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
give  it  entire.  It  dates  March  3, 
1845:—. 

"I. We  take  the  Holy  Scriptiffes 

as  the  truest  source  of  Christian  Faith, 
and  accept  the  oral  delivery  of  it  only 
in  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

«*  II We  hold  the  belief  in  Christ 

to  be  the  foundation  of  our  justifica- 
tion, and  honour  works  only  in  so  far 
as  they  flow  from  faith. 

"HI— We  acknowledge  only  two 
sacraments  as  being  ordained  by  Christ, 
Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
other  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  therefore,  we  acknow- 
ledge as  only  pious  usages  consecrated 
by  tradition. 

•«  IV. We  reject,  however,  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation  ;  that  is, 
the  change  of  the  substances  of  bread 
and  wine  into  the  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  We  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  we  partake  in 
the  substances  of  the  real  spiritual 
presence  of  the  Saviour. 

"  V We  partake  of  the  Holy  Sup- 

Eer  of  the  Lord  in  the  two  elements ; 
ut  admit  the  partaking  of  it  in  the 
bread  alone. 

««VI We  retain  the  holy  mass  as 

a  memorial  of  the  bloody  ofTering  on 
the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  only  in 
the  language  of  the  country. 

**V1I We  reject  the  ordinance  of 

auricular  confession;  but  respect  the 
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voluntary  acknowledgement  of  guilt  to 
the  minister  of  the  congregation. 

"VIIL—We  deny  the  belief  that 
the  priest  has  the  power  to  remit  sins,  and 
reject  the  imposition  of  express  pen- 
ances ;  but  respect  the  pious  medi- 
ation between  the  confessing  and  the 
minister. 

"  IX. — Wo  reject  forced  celibacy, 
and  also  the  making  of  monastic  vows 
against  marriage ;  but  respect  the 
voluntary  abstaining  from  marriage  in 
80  far  as  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duty  qf  the  party  requires  it.  We 
require  for  the  validity  of  marriage, 
the  celebration  in  church  by  a  priest. 

"X We  admit  the  celebration  of 

marriages  between  Christians  of  dif- 
ferent confessions  of  faith. 

"  XI. — Wo  reject  pilgrimages  and 
remissions;  but  we  acknowledge  the 
utility  of  the  veneration  of  saints,  and 
respect  their  human  remains,  yet  we 
do  not  address  or  invoke  them,  but 
expect  from  God  alone  our  salvation 
tbron^^h  Christ  our  only  mediator. 

"XII — ^^We  reject  the  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concern- 
ing purgatory ;  but  admit  a  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul  after  death. 

**  XIll — We  acknowledge  Christ 
alone  as  the  Head  of  his  Church,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  his  substitute  on  earth. 

"XIV — We  declare  ourselves  free 
from  the  pope  and  bis  priesthood,  and 
do  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  head  of 
the  church  appointed  by  God.'* 

We  need  not  say  that  there  are 
points  in  this  of  which  we  disapprove ; 
for  example  the  unworthy  accommo- 
dation to  manifest  error  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  Cup ;  and  the  (to  say  the 
least,  needless)  affirmation  of  a  posi- 
tive doctrine  about  future  purifi- 
cation ;  but  we  think  the  tempe- 
rateness  of  its  tone,  and  the  evident 
spirit  of  fairness  with  which  the  dis- 
tinction is  constantly  drawn  between 
customs  more  or  less  useful  in  them- 
selves and  the  Romish  abuse  of  them, 
bespeak  in  the  framers  of  the  con- 
fession a  character  from  which  good 
results  may  hereafter  be  anticipated. 

There  is  another  class  of  ultra- 
theorists,  who  style  themselves  the 
**  Friends  of  Light."  These  persons 
seem  to  be  only  moiden tally  connected 
with  the  real  movement.  They  are 
Protestants,  who  dissent  for  various 
reasons  from  the  Protestantism  of  their 
country,  who  bitterly  oppose  the  Pie- 
tists, and  professedly  abjure  the  old 
standard  of  German  orthodoxy — the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  As  far 
as  their  peculiar  tenets  are  at  all 
Vol.  XXVL— No.  155. 


known  or  consistent,  they  seem  to  lean 
to  the  vague  interpretations  of  the 
rationalistic  schools.  It  is,  of  course, 
the  interest  and  the  tactic  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  'movement  to 
confuse  its  operations  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  teachers  ;  but  the 
two  classes  are  totally  distinct  in  ori- 
gin, though,  of  course,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  individuals  of  either  may 
connect  themselves  with  the  other ;  and 
indeed  unless  the  followers  of  Rong^ 
should  be  led  to  embrace  a  more  definite 
form  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  parties  may,  to  a  degree  great- 
ly to  be  regretted,  be  found  ultimately 
to  coincide. 

Let  us  now  offer  a  few  statements 
or  conjectures  as  to  the  external  and 
political  prospects  of  success  attending 
this  movement. 

A  material  question,  of  course, 
must  be,  how  far  the  governing  powers 
of  Germany  are  disposed  to  abet  or  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  the  new  com- 
munity ?  In  a  state  of  society  such  as 
almost  universally  characterizes  the 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Germany,  this 
must  be  a  matter  of  almost  decisive 
moment.  The  crown  is  there  the 
fountain  of  honour  and  of  emolument  to 
a  degree  which  must  give  to  kings  and 
their  cabinets  a  power  nearly  bound- 
less of  controlling  public  opinion, 
through  the  agency  of  private  inte- 
rest ;  and  the  restrictions  on  the  press 
block  up  at  evory  town  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  upon  questions  affect- 
ingthe  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
"  Where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there 
is  power,"  is  as  true  in  modern  Ger- 
many as  in  old  Israel.  We  all  re- 
member how  largely  the  success  of  the 
elder  Reformation  depended  on  the  re- 
solute support  of  the  Frederics  of 
Saxony  and  Phillips  of  Hesse ;  the 
degree  and  extent  of  this  kind  of  in- 
fluence is  increasedf  in  the  progress  of 
centuries,  by  the  matured  organization 
of  authority,  and  the  more  perfect 
centralization  of  governments. 

The  policy  of  Prussia  is  manifestly 
the  main  question.  But  Prussia  is 
cautious  and  vigilant.  The  whole 
population  of  that  powerful  kingdom 
IS  in  round  numbers  about  15,000,000, 
of  whom  rather  more  than  one-third 
are  in  communion  with  the  Romish 
Bishop.  The  Romish  majority  is 
chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
where  the  Romanists  are  three  to  one. 
In  Silesia,  where  the  movement  has 
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stiU  its  most  important  field  of  aotion, 
the  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided  ; 
and  this  holds,  not  indeed  as  ezactlyy 
but  nearly  so,  for  Westphalia,  where 
each  Protestant  is  matched  against 
something  less  than  a  Papist  and  a 
quarter— -odds,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  our  Ulster  A*iends  would  regard 
with  sovereign  tranquillity.  In  Posen, 
another  theatre  of  the  new  Reforma- 
tion, the  Papists  are  two  to  one.  But 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
the  Protestant  majority  is  decisive. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  points 
of  view  in  which  Prussia  might  gain  po- 
litically by  the  success  of  the  Rongists. 
Her  perpetual  difficulties  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  relative  to  the  mar- 
riage question,  would  be  at  once  ter- 
minated, by  the  formation  of  a  non- 
Roman  Catholicism.  And  the  anxious 
desire  which  the  Prussian  crown  has 
so  long  manifested  for  regulating 
the  religious  concerns  of  the  people* 
and  making  theology  an  affair  of  the 
cabinet,  would  find  an  admirable  field 
for  its  controlling  interferences  in  this 
new,  unsettled,  experimental  church. 

The  newspaper  rumours  as  to  the 
present  proceedings  of  the  Prussian 
government  are  various  and  contra- 
dictory. But  a  royal  order,  issued 
early  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  is 
not  discouraging ;  and  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  with  a  due  degree  of 
prudence  and  temperateness  the  new 
body  may  count  upon*-if  not  govern- 
ment aid—- at  least  government  neu- 
trality. So  far  back  as  the  30th  of 
April  the  following  edict  appeared . — 

**  The  movements  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  justly  excite,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  puoUc  interest,  and  require 
the  greatest  attention,  and  the  most 
prudent  treatment  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties. It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  in- 
dicate  to  them  the  course  thev  have  to 
follow.  The  ease  of  those  who  declare 
their  secession  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  not  yet  assumed  a  decided 
form,  either  internally  or  externally ; 
and  consequently  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
judgment  on  their  future  admissibility 
as  a  tolerated  religions  community,  or 
the  contrary.*     My   decision    on  this 

Eoint  must,   therefore,  be  waited  for, 
efore  the  authorities  take  any  step, 
either  to  favour  or  to  impede  the  course 


of  this  affair,  which  might  on  the  one 
hand  violate  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Prussian  government— liberty  of 
conscience ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  antici- 
pate in  any  manner  my  resolutions  on 
the  case  of  these  dissidents.  I  ac- 
cordingly direct  you,  the  ministers  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  of  the  Interior, 
and  of  Justice,  to  give  all  the  authorities 
complete  and  positive  directions  to  this 
effect." 

"  Frederick  Wiluaji.'* 

"  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  band 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  wa- 
ter ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever 
he  will.** — Prov.  xxi.  1.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  a  wisdom  higher 
than  human  will  direct  Frederick 
William  how  to  employ  his  boondlese 
power  in  this  momentous  crisis. 

In  Austria, the  great  southern  Ger- 
man Empire,  the  movement  has  made 
little  way ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  to 
spread  largely  there.  The  eldest  child 
of  the  Church  is  devoted  to  its  theology, 
however  vigilant  to  hamper  its  civil 
and  politicsl  independence.  In  a  Ger- 
man population  of  eleven  millions  and 
a  half,  Austria  does  not  include  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  Protestants.  Her 
characteristic  jealousy  of  innovation 
acts  in  the  same  direction  ;  she  knows 
well  that  firom  independence  in  reli- 
gion to  independence  in  politics,  is  ever 
an  easy  and  a  tempting  passage.  Both 
Austria  and  Prussia  have  evaded,  or 
deliberately  forsworn,  the  pledges  to 
their  people  of  a  representative  con- 
stitution, solemnly  passed  in  1815  and 
1818 ;  and  the  former  is  peculiarly 
reluctant  to  suffer  changes  that  may 
indirectly  rouse  the  attention  of  her 
population  to  these  covenanted  rights* 
by  producing  collisions  between  the 
government  and  any  portion  of  tha 
people. 

Bavaria  has  four  millions  and  a  half 
of  subjects,  of  whom  more  than  three 
millions  are  adherents  of  the  Choreh 
of  Rome.  The  king,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  himself  a  member  of 
that  communion,  and,  it  would  smib^ 
a  very  determined  one.  The  ultra* 
iBsthetie  monarch  of  Mnnioh  bitt^ly 
opposes  the  new  community ;  ana 
Rong^  has  no  prospect  whatever  of  a 
niche  in  the  Valhalla.     He  is  said  to 


*  The  Evangelical  and  the  Roman  can  alone  be  considered  the  State  Churches  of 
Prussia.    Others  are  merely  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  right  to  solemniae  j 
Hages,  kt,  until  duly  registered. 
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have  a  very  pretty  taste  for  persecu- 
tion ;  and  particularly  enjoys  the 
luxury  of  forcing  his  dear  Protestant 
subjects — clerical  and  lay — to  drop 
on  their  knees  when  the  papal  eu- 
charist  is  carried  for  adoration 
through  the  streets.  Nevertheless, 
Ratishon,  Augsburg,  and  other  places 
within  his  dominions,  maintain  their 
little  congregations  in  despite  of 
the  royal  frown  ;  and  the  German  Ca- 
tholics will,  of  course,  increase,  if  the 
king  should  Tortunately  take  to  perse- 
cuting them  in  good  earnest. 

WnaTBMBBBo  has,  for  the  most  part, 
TDaintained  general  neutrality.  A  third 
of  the  population  is  Roman  ;  and  the 
government  has  seemed  inclined  until 
lately,  to  leave  them  to  settle  their 
internal  differences  after  their  own 
fashion.  Of  late,  however,  Stuttgardt 
became  the  scene  of  some  important 
proceedings.  The ''  German  Catholic 
Councir*  commenced  its  sittings  at  that 
city,  on  the  15th  of  September;  and 
the  Evangelical  Consistory  not  being 
unwilling  to  accommodate  the  dissi- 
dents with  the  Church  of  St.  Leonard's, 
the  government  interfered,  stating  that 
as  the  new  community  had  not  yet 
been  formally  recognized  by  the  state, 
the  Church  of  St.  Leonard  could  not 
be  conceded  to  their  use.  The  min- 
istry o  fthe  interior,  of  Worship,  and 
of  Public  Instruction,  required  "  the 
Evangelical  Consistory  to  make  known 
to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Stutt- 
gardt, that  the  cession  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Leonard  to  the  German  Catho- 
lies,  for  the  celebrating  of  a  solemn 
religious  service,  could  not  for  the 
present  be  permitted ;"  because  that 
**  the  request  of  these  persons  to  be  re- 
cognised as  an  ecclesiastical  commu- 
nity being  still  under  consideration^  they 
could  not  be  authorized  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  for  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  must  confine  themselves, 
as  hitherto,  to  performing  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  the  reformed  church, 
or  in  a  private  house."  "  A  large  as- 
sembly in  a  place  not  used  for  religious 
meetings  would  not  be  prevented.'* 
The  council  was  held,  and  success- 
fully ;  Rong^  himself  being  pre- 
sent, and  of  course  taking  an  active 
part  in  it.  Germany  was  regularly 
divided  into  provinces ;  a  committee 
formed  for  receiving  the  adhesions  of 
Converted  priests  in  the  various  locali- 
tiM«  Twenty-four  communes  sent  re- 
presentatives to  the  council.     One  of 


the  most  remarkable  of  the  measures 
adopted  was  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  women  to  vote ;  a  step,  it 
may  be,  of  deep  policy,  as  attracting 
to  the  standard  of  the  new  church  a 
portion  of  society  whose  influence 
cannot  but  be  powerful  in  all  g^eat 
social  revolutions. 

Saxony  is  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
The  population  is  over  1,700,000 ;  ih» 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  less 
than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  people; 
but  the  king  is  among  them.  It  is  » 
difficult  fame  to  play ;  king  and  a 
couple  of  pawns  against  the  whole 
board ;  and  the  late  transactions  a( 
Leipsic  show  that  it  may  be  a  danger- 
ous one.  The  court  are  fiercely  in- 
dignant against  the  seceders,  who  have 
dared  to  diminish  their  little  flock ; 
but  they  are  reasonably  doubtful  how 
far  they  can  try  the  temper  of  a  huge 
Protestant  majority.  The  govern- 
ment, in  the  mean  time,  does  all  it 
can  to  suppress  the  movement;  re- 
fuses to  sanction  the  German  Catholic 
meetings,  and  denies  the  converts  the 
right  of  church  worship.  The  king 
lately  addressed  his  subjects  in  a  tone 
of  much  vexation,  but  with  the  vague- 
ness of  one  who  knows  how  uncer- 
tainly he  can  rely  upon  their  sympa- 
thy:— 

*'  Without  takhig  into  account  the 
creeds  of  the  various  recognized  churches, 
I  promised,  on  ascending  the  throne,  to 
support,  above  all,  those  religious  feel- 
ings which  the  people  of  Saxony  have 
known  how  to  maintain  in  such  an  hon- 
ourable manner.  I  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  the  States  of  Saxony  will 
be  guided  by  the  same  respect  for  what 
is  the  most  sacred  thing  m  the  world. 
If  my  confidence  in  thia  respect  be  well- 
founded,  I  hope  and  I  rely  that  you  will 
grant  me  vour  support,  in  order  that 
the  principles  of  the  church  may  not  be 
shaken,  and  that  the  fundamental  pil- 
lars of  the  state,  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  religion,  and  faith,  may  not 
be  sapped  at  their  foundation.** 

This  is  hollow  talk  from  a  man  who 
is  known  to  be  a  devoted  adherent  of 
Rome ;  and  who  must  look  upon  the 
great  mass  of  his  own  subjects,  for 
whose  "  faith"  he  professes  such  solici- 
tude, as,  equally  with  the  dissidents, 
destined  for  everlasting  perdition, — 
being,  with  them,  outside  the  pale  of 
that  church,  *'  beyond  which,  even 
the  elementary  catechisms  of  Roman- 
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ism  teach  the  Irish  pupil,  "no   one 
can  he  saved.*** 

Dresden  adopts  the  Confession  of 
Schneidemiihl,  but  sympathises  also 
with  Ronge.  An  address  was  some- 
time since  presented  from  thence  to 
that  leader,  signed  by  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred persons,  among  whose  names 
Stood  the  conspicuous  title  of  "  Ernest 
Edward  Luther,  a  descendant  of  Mar- 
tin Luther."  Their  address  draws 
special  attention  to  the  fact  which  we 
,  have  already  noticed,  that  this  very 
exposition  of  the  sacred  coat  at  Treves, 
drew  down  the  great  reformer's  indig- 
nation ;  four  days  before  his  death  he 
denounced  it  in  the  last  public  dis- 
course he  ever  delivered. 

Hanover — but  how  shall  we  an- 
nounce it  to  the  already  broken- 
hearted Orangeman  of  the  North? — 
Hanover's  Kmg  has  issued  a  sharp 
manifesto  against  the  Catholic  Re- 
form. He  goes  upon  most  autocra- 
tic gprounds.  He  protests  that  he  will 
permit  no  Christians  in  his  dominions 
(he  has  already  200,000  Romanists), 
who  do  not  recognise  the  full  power 
of  the  State  to  regulate  all  their  reli- 
gious concerns.  Even  thus  it  is  that 
*'  proud  Cumberland  prances  "  in  his 
own  paddock  ;  while  the  confiding  and 
innocent  Orangeman,  beset  by  foes, 
still  heaves — unaware  how  imdeserv- 
edly — the  soft  sigh  of  remembrance 
for  the  whiskered  chieftain  of  his  an- 
cient glories ! 

Brunswick — is  there  any  secret  as- 
sociation in  the  name?  Brunswick 
acts  more  fairly.  The  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Brunswick  are 
reported  to  have  rejected  the  Ro- 
man preliminary  from  their  desigpia- 
tion  in  March  last.  They  have  cele- 
brated worship  by  permission  of  the 
Duke,  and  are  regarded  with  no  un- 
favourable countenance  by  the  autho- 
rities. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong 
this  detail  further.  The  position  of 
the  new  sectaries  is,  of  course,  change- 
able and  uncertain.  It  must  depend 
largely  on  the  measures  of  the  civil 
authorities  ;  and  these  measures  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  predict.  The 
great  duty  of  the  non-Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  to  provide  that  nothing  on 


their  own  part  may  be  lacking,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  cheerftilly  to  Provi- 
dence ;  to  so  organize  theu*  body,  and 
so  purify  and  consolidate  their  faith, 
that  they  may  be  worthy  of  the  bless- 
ing,  should  it  be  the  will  of  God  to 
offer  it  to  their  labours  and  persever- 
ance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  part 
of  our  task,  to  estimate  in  some  degree 
what  are  the  internal  prospects,  wants, 
and  duties  of  these  interesting  reli- 
ffionists.  But  on  this  we  must  now  be 
brief. 

The  first  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  dissidents  is  to  be  found  in 
their  mutual  differences  as  to  theolo- 
gical belief.  No  one  c«n  peruso  their 
published  confessions,  and  not  perceive 
that  it  must  be  matter  of  great  unlike- 
lihood that  communities  differing  so 
widely  in  their  views  of  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  should  coalesce 
into  a  single  harmonious  body.  Czerski 
and  his  followers  profess  a  religion 
evidently  disagreeing  in  its  tone  and 
spirit  from  that  of  Ronge  and  his 
party.  The  various  local  leaders, 
nevertheless,  seem  to  acknowledge 
mutual  sympathy  ;  and  probably  their 
wisest  course  would  be  to  defer  as 
long  as  possible  any  distinct  universal 
confession ;  leaving  to  time  the  gra- 
dual removal  of  differences,  and  ad- 
mitting in  the  fundamental  r^ula- 
tions  of  the  whole  body — if  it  is  to  be 
a  single  body — as  large  9^  present  scope 
for  local  differences  as  is  at  all  feasible. 
This  is  not,  indeed,  as  lofty  a  course 
as  might  be  conceived  ;  yet  we  would 
not  readily  call  it  a  shuffling  or  dis- 
honest one.  The  parties  unques- 
tionably agree  in  the  rejection  of  cer- 
tain very  important  and  very  urgent 
practical  claims;  a  rejection  which 
either  party  majr  fairly  say  is  at  least 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  farther 
improvement.  As  in  the  English 
Reformation  so  in  every  other,  the 
withdrawal  of  allegiance  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  must  be  the  first  step  of  any 
attempt  to  repossess  the  doctrine  which 
the  church  inherited  from  the  primi- 
tive ages.  The  papacy  is  too  deeply 
pledged  to  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
theology,  to  suppose  it  possible  that  it 
could  countenance  in  its  admitted  sub- 


*  **  Are  all  obliged  to  belong  to  the  true  Church  ?  Must  defined  to  be  •*  Roman,** 
&c.]  Yes  :  no  one  can  be  saved  out  of  it."  This  is  the  catechiara  taught  in 
five-sixths  of  the  liberal  and  hnmanizhig  government-schools  of  Ireland. 
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jectfl  any  real  departure  from  that 
system.  No  compromise,  we  may  be 
assured^  can  ever  be  made  with  the 
papacy  which  will  not  reserve  to  the 
Roman  Court  the  power  of  again  bind- 
ing its  old  shackles  whenever  oppor- 
tunity may  offer,  Czerski's  party 
seemed  to  demand  comparatively  little 
— the  abolition  of  the  demoralizing 
compulsion  of  celibacy,  the  restoration 
of  the  cup  in  the  communion,  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  in  the  lan- 
giK^e  of  the  country :  but  they  were 
per^ctly  correct  in  believing  that  the 
resumption  of  these  primitive  rights  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  vain,  unless 
it  were  accompanied  with  a  disclaimer 
of  subjection  to  an  authority  whose 
interest  and  secret  determination  it 
must  ever  be  to  deny  them.  Common 
authority,  legislation,  unanimity,  no 
doubt  are  advantages  ;  the  old  patri- 
archates were  founded  in  that  convic- 
tion ;  but  the  patriarch  of  South- 
Western  Christendom  has  betrayed  his 
trust ;  the  perpetuation  of  his  govern- 
ment is  but  the  consolidation  of  error; 
he  is  unhappily  bound  for  ever  to  any 
folly  he  has  once  sanctioned;  the 
whole  prestige  of  his  supremacy  de- 
pends on  that  pertinacious  adhesion  to 
what  were  often  but  the  caprices  and 
precipitancies  of  former  ages ;  and  as 
he  will  not  give  men  back  the  religion 
of  the  apostles,  they  must  even  make 
shift  to  resume  it  in  spite  of  him.  In 
this  great  preliminary  step  Czerski  and 
Ronge  can  move  together ;  and  each 
being  assured  that  this  at  least  is 
essential  to  all  profitable  religious  re- 
formation, may  charitably  hope  that, 
in  whatsoever  else  they  shall  be  found 
to  differ,  God  will  reveal  even  this 
unto  them.  Czerski' s  advance,  and 
that  of  the  communities  he  may  be 
taken  to  represent,  will  probably  be 
yet  more  in  a  protesting  direction  ; 
this  will  be  only  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  present  impulse;  our  fears,  we 
confess,  are  much  more  vivid  as  re- 
gards the  other  party.  Ronge  may, 
however,  be  well  assured  that  no  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  will  ever  be 
durable  among  men  which  professes  to 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  work  of  any 
single  man's  mere  unassisted  reason. 
The  damning  fact  meets  all  such  inde- 
pendent  views  of  Christianity,  that 
they  already  abound  in  multitudes — 
all  plausible,  and  all  contradictory  of 
each  other.  Something  more  is  abso- 
lutely necessary—if  not  in  theory,  yet 


in  practice — to  give  habitual  repose  to 
the  mind ;  a  man's  religion  must  be 
grafted  on  some  stock  beyond  his  own 
individual,  isolated  deductions  to  give 
even  to  himself  the  confidence  in  its 
truth,  which  is  necessary  for  constant 
practical  efficiency.  We  see  this  ex- 
emplified every  hour.  Nearly  every 
man's  confidence  in  his  theological 
views — would  we  all  but  acknowledge 
it — rests  in  reality  far  more  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  persons  who  hold 
them — their  piety,  their  learning,  their 
social  importance — than  on  his  own 
purely  logical  conviction  of  the  legi- 
timate argumentative  connexion  of 
doctrines  with  certain  texts.  Ronge 
should  seek  to  identify  the  religion  he 
teaches  with  that  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  over  the  world — of  the  church 
at  large,  viewed  as  purified  from  local 
and  incidental  influences.  Why,  above 
all,  neglect  the  safe  and  simple  formu- 
laries of  early  Christianity,  the  time- 
hallowed  and  venerable  Creeds ;  more 
especially  when  neglect  of  so  obvious  a 
course  is  almost  inevitably  interpreted 
as  deliberate  rejection  ?  Why  make 
an  almost  boastful  display  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  novelty  of  view,  when  all 
wise  men  know  and  deplore  that  Ger- 
man liberty  of  speculation  has  already 
reduced  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  a  few  propositions  in  ethics, 
and  that  whatever  in  the  essentials  of 
religion  is  absolutely  new  stamps  itself 
by  that  very  character  as  indubitably 
false?  Why  deliberately  perpetuate 
the  name  of  "  Catholics,"  without  any 
recognition  of  the  existence  or  the  im- 
portance of  a  genuine  Catholicity? 
Surely  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  great 
outline  and  body  of  doctrine  involved 
in  and  proveable  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings — a  body  of  doctrine 
which  is  universally  made  the  substance 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  early  be- 
lievers, which  is  to  be  assumed  for  true 
and  unchangeable,  not  reopened  and 
reinvestigated  by  any  teacher  who  will 
expect  to  be  received  with  confidence 
among  sober-minded  Christians.  It 
will  never  do  in  religioas  reformation 
to  commence  with  the  Cartesian  uni- 
versal doubt ;  all  sensible  men  refuse 
to  go  back  to  the  cogito  ergo  snm  in  a 
question  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
In  short,  and  to  be  plain — the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  old-estab- 
lished sense  of  it,  and  with  its  necessary 
accompaniments  and  corollaries — the 
fundamentals  of  a  Christian's  belief  as 
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fixed  from  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
early  councils;  these  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  church  that  calls  itself 
Catholic>  or  its  leaders  are  but  chous- 
ing the  public  out  of  their  sympathies 
under  false  pretences. 

No  illusion  should  be  more  steadily  re- 
pelled in  such  a  case  than  the  vague  phi- 
losophic spiritualism  of  the  Berlin 
schools.  Let  these  sophistical  dreamers 
first  settle  their  own  belief;  let  them  first 
fix  which  is  the  true  authentic  dream, 
before  their  fantasies  are  allowed  to 
become  the  oracles  of  true-hearted  and 
earnest  spirits  like  Rong6.  This  man 
is  really  called  to  a  great  work ;  he 
may,  under  God,  secure  to  his  native 
land  a  faith  far  superior  to  any  she 
at  present  possesses — the  true,  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  church  in  all 
its  venerable  and  dignified  simplicity, 
yet  depth ;  distinguished  alike  from 
the  '*  new  Prussian  evangelical"  com- 
promise and  the  fulsome  gaudiness  of 
nome;  but  to  do  this  requires  a 
mind  of  unexampled  equilibrium.  We 
much  fear  Rong^  is  not  equal  to  it ; 
hb  "  confession*'  is  an  ominous  indica- 
tion. It  is  not  indeed  to  be  desired 
that  in  such  a  crisis  any  one  mind 
should  possess  absolute  control  over 
the  religious  movements  of  Germany. 
What  made  the  Anglican  reformation 
80  immeasurably  superior  to  ail  the 
contemporary  movements  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  chiefly  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  progressive  result  of  many  minds  of 
very  different  characters  ana  qualities, 
and  united  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
many  classes ;  it  thus  came  to  repre- 
sent and  express  the  whole  of  the 
sound  mind  of  England,  not  the  opi- 
nions of  any  individual.  There  is  no 
Luther,  nor  Calvin,  nor  Zuinglius  in 
the  reformation  of  England  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  religion  of  England  is 
neither  Lutheran,  nor  Calvinist,  nor 
Zuinglian,  but  Apostolic — the  religion 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  James  and  John. 
The  "German  Catholic  Church" 
must  strive  to  be  something  beyond 
Rongism  or  Czerkism,  if  ever  it  is  to 
claim  dignity  and  permanence  as  a 
living  member  of  the  Christian  body ; 
it  must  rise  above  individual  leaders 
and  individual  opinions ;  it  must  incor- 
porate itself  by  a  willing,  unequivocal 
adoption  of  the  primitive  faith  of  the 
church,  with  a  period  antecedent  to 
sects  and  schisms;  it  must  be,  and 
profess  to  be,  that  which  Rome  pro- 
fesses to  be,  and  is  not^the  faithful 


reflection  of  the  Church  of  the  Har- 
tyrs. 

There  seems  to  be  one  very  obTions 
means    of   strengthening    the    posi- 
tion of  a  ri&ing  church,  which  we  are 
rather  surprized  should  not  occur  to 
the  leaders  of  the  German  movement. 
We  mean  the  simple  process  of  adopt- 
ing the  forms,  and  thus,  as  far  as  may 
be,  engrafting  itself  upon  the  stock  of 
some  extra-Roman    Church    dtreadif 
existing  and  powerful.     If  a  choice 
for  this  purpose  were  to  be  made,  we 
trust  it  is  not  the  impulse  of  national 
vanity  that  prompts  us  to  affirm  that 
none  other  could  approach  the  tran- 
scendent   claims  of   the    Church  of 
England.    If  Ronge  be  really  desirous 
to  constitute  a  Christian  church  in  the 
ancient  sense  of  the  term,  what  is  to 
prevent    his    at    once    adopting   the 
matchless    liturgy     of    the    English 
Church,  and  thus  at  the  same  time 
giving  unexceptionable  guarantee  of 
orthodoxy,  and  securing  the  sympa- 
thies to  a  great  extent  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  influential  Christian 
church  in  the  world?     By  doing  this 
the  Germans  would  at  once  connect 
themselves  with  the  old  stock  of  catho- 
licity, and  they  would  remove  the  sus- 
picion which  must  ever  attach  to  in- 
novators—that of  innovating  for  mere 
novelty's  sake.     This,  in  fact,  is  what 
the  great   American  Church  has  in 
substance  done ;  and  no  other  measure 
has  in  any  thing  of  a  like   d^ree 
tended  to  its  stability  and  advance- 
ment.    A  fixed  liturgy  we  hold  to  be 
absolutely  essential  to  the  permanence 
of  a  Christian  community ;  the  omi- 
nous   and    instructive    facility    with 
which  the  very  best  of  non-liturgical 
communities,  the  Scottish  Kirk,  was 
lately  broken  asunder,  shows  strikingly 
how  slight  are  the  bonds  that  tie  to- 
gether the  members  of  religious  socie- 
ties whose  public  worship  is  conducted 
on  the  casual  and  unsettled  extempo- 
raneous plan ; — a  plan  which,  resolving 
all  the  excellence  or  security  of  the 
worship  into  the  accidental  qualifica- 
tions of  the  minister,  must  habituate 
the  people  to  look,  not  to  the  society 
itself  and  its  principles,  but   to  the 
minister  and^his  talents  or  opinionsiy 
as  their  real  bond  of  connection  and 
which  of  course  must  lead  them  to 
veer  about  with  their  minister,  alto- 
gether irrespectively  of   the   higher 
claims  of  the    community  to   whidi 
both  he  and  they  profess  to  bdoog. 
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And  if  a  liturgy  be  to  be  adopted^  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  one 
derived^  ifpossible,  from  8ome  external 
source  not  arbitrarily  and  suddenly 
devised  for  the  occasion.  The  com- 
monest and  most  obvious  principles  of 
policy  will  suggest  the  advantage  of 
enlisting  all  pos&ible  force  of  authority 
on  the  side  of  a  movement  presenting 
at  first  sight,  and  so  certain  to  fa^ 
pourtraved  by  its  enemies  as  presenting 
m  the  Lighest  degree,  the  marks  of 
novelty  and  haste.  Let  Rong^  then 
enable  himself  to  say — <<  I  speak  not 
my  own  thoughts  alone ;  I  give  you 
the  long  settled  and  matured  wisdom 
of  another  great  and  conspicuous 
Church ;  yea»  I  give  you  what  is  more 
authoritative  still,  the  very  thoughts 
and  words  of  an  antiquity  that  stretches 
far  in  the  distance  beyond  the  boasted 
antiquity  of  corrupt  and  arrogant 
Rome.'* 

In  connection  with  this  point  of  view, 
there  is  another  most  important  ele- 
ment to  desiderate  in  the  constitution 
of  the  new  church,  which  will  already 
have  occurred  to  all  our  readers ;  its 
organization  under  Episcopal  govern- 
ment. How  much  the  Protestantism 
of  North  Germany  has  lost  by  the  want 
of  this  feature,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  express.  Setting  apart  altogether  the 
deeper  considerations  on  which  many 
would  argue  the  question,  we  might 
look  at  it  upon  the  merest  ordinary 
grounds  of  human  policy,  and  con- 
trast the  dignity  and  fixity  which  this 
constitution  gives  to  German  Roman- 
ism, with  the  paltry  aspect  by  which 
every  traveller  is  struck  as  marking 
the  position  of  her  rival,  even  with 
all  the  encouragements  of  state  favour. 
*'  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  observes  an 
able  writer  of  some  years  since,  *'about 
the  fact,  that  the  want  of  episcopacy 
is  the  weak  point  of  German  Protes- 
tantism. It  induces  some  Protestants 
to  go  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
it  deters  many  Romanists  from  em- 
bracing Protestantism;  and  it  pre- 
vents Uie  pastors  of  the  reformed  faith 
from  rising  to  that  station  which  the 
ministry  of  Christ  ought  ever  to  hold 
in  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  true  that 
the  apostles,  with  one  exception,  were 
unlearned  men,  and  occupied  but  a 
low  rank  in  the  world's  estimation  of 
dignity ;  but  German  Protestants  do 
not  contend  for  an  unlearned  ministry ; 
they  acknowledge  the  power  of  learn- 
ing ;  they  must  abo  appreciate  the  in« 


fluence  of  station.  All  thmgs  can  be  sanc- 
tified and  made  useful  in  the  great  cause 
of  truth.  Protestantism  has  not  fair 
play  in  Germany.  Even  in  Protes- 
tant countries  and  under  the  sway  of 
pious  kings,  the  ministry  of  an  idola- 
trous system,  the  popish  bishops,  take 
precedence  of  the  highest  funclif)nary 
of  the  Protestant  Church.  What  is 
this  but  to  put  a  premium  upon  error, 
and  to  disparage  and  discountenance 
truth?  The  compliment  is  received 
and  regarded  by  Romanists  as  an  in- 
voluntary acknowledgement  of  the 
invalidity  of  Protestant  orders,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Public  homage  is  rendered 
to  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the 
episcopal  office,  and  thus  an  immense 
momentum  of  influence  given  to 
popery  and  turned  against  Protes- 
tantism. The  consequence  is,  that 
but  few  Germans  of  rank  or  wealth 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  ministry,  and  that  the  order 
itself  is  rather  patronized  than  re- 
spected by  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
This  may  be  of  little  consequence  to 
the  devoted  minister,  who  looks  be- 
yond this  world  for  his  reward,  but  it 
is  of  vast  impotance  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  the  best  interests 
of  society.  Christianity  can  never 
flourish  where  a  large  and  influential 
class  think  themselves  too  good  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  ...  A  Pro- 
testant episcopacy  would  prove  the 
great  bulwark  against  the  assaults  of 
popery  in  Germany  cu  it  does  in  Eng* 
land" 

The  new  church  has  not  been  with- 
out manifesting  some  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  point.  Application, 
for  example,  was  made  to  the  Jansenist 
prelates  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and 
Deventer,  to  ordain  their  clergy.  In 
Oflenbach,  the  separatists  addressed 
Dr.  Kaiser,  the  Bishop  of  Mayence, 
imploring  him  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  And  we  would  earnestly 
hope  that,  as  soon  as  the  position  of 
the  dissidents  becomes  more  settled, 
the  subject  may  engage  their  attention. 
In  a  reform  such  as  this,  where  the 
movement  originates  with  the  inferior 
laity,  and  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  indeed, 
that  this  question,  however  important, 
should  come  into  view  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  proceedings.  But  we 
trust  that,  when  once  the  congrega- 
tions are  duly  organized,  and  their  in- 
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structors  fairly  located  among  tbem, 
the  leaders  will  take  counsel  of  the 
universal  voice  of  church  history ,  and 
understand  that  no  society  but  an 
episcopal  ever  yet  contended  against 
episcopal  Romanism  with  thorough 
and  enduring  success. 

Some  persons,  indeed,  may  argue 
the  impropriety,  on  ecclesiastical 
grounds,  of  thus  constituting,  in  any 
circumstances,  a  rival  prelacy  in  any 
country.  This  appears  to  us  ineffa- 
bly— were  it  not  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  subject,  almost  ludicrously — futile. 
Explain  it  how  we  may,  it  is  a  fact 
that  Christian  communities  differ,  and 
differ  most  momentously ;  and  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  to  argue  that  the  great 
advantage  of  episcopal  government 
must  be  restricted  to  whichever  hap^ 
pens  first  to  occupy  a  district,  involves 
consequences  so  monstrous,  &s  to  be 
utterly  untenable.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
wrong  that  there  should  be  two  bi- 
shops in  the  same  diocese ;  but  the 
guilt  really  and  exclusively  belongs  to 
whichever  of  the  two  religions  is  the 
corrupt  one.  What  can  be  more  grossly 
tmreasonable  than  to  assert  that  a  cor- 
rupt episcopal  church,  by  commission- 
ing a  bishop  to  reside  in  a  certain 
region,  shall,  from  the  mere  accident 
of  being  first  in  the  field,  for  ever  pre- 
clude all  who  in  that  region  will  not 
enter  into  its  corrupt  terms  of  com- 
munion, from  possessing  the  blessings 
of  the  primitive  church  polity  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  divines  of  the 
Irish  Church  charge  wilful  schism 
upon  the  prelates  sent  hither  by  the 
Bishop    of   Rome,  they  do  so,    not 


merely  upon  the  ground  that  ^e  Pro- 
testant bishops  are  the  lineal  inheritors 
of  the  sees,  (which  is,  indeed,  an  un- 
questionable  and  an  important  fact,) 
but  also  upon  the  further  ground  that 
these  Roman  superintendents  of  clergy 
are  the  teachers  of  a  spurious  modern 
doctrine,  overlaid  upon  the  apostolic 
teaching.  For,  after  all,  if  our  Irish 
Church  were  itself  the  inculcator  of 
false  doctrine,  it  would  be  utter  folly 
to  argue  that  a  purer  church,  Roman 
or  otherwise,  would  not  be  perfectlv 
justified  in  organizing  its  Irish  branch 
under  its  own  bishops.  To  deny  this 
principle,  would  really  be  to  assert 
that,  by  the  essential  nature  of  church 
polity,  the  devil — the  author  of  all  re- 
ligious  corruptions — is  invested  with 
a  perpetual  and  unalterable  power  to 
paralyse,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  work 
of  God,  by  depriving  his  churches  of 
one  of  their  most  valuable  elements. 
In  any  times  but  the  present,  when  on 
this  class  of  subjects  such  imbecile 
sciolism  b  accepted  as  oracular,  it 
would  indeed  be  superfluous  to  occupy 
time  in  exposing  such  folly. 

The  German  Catholics  have  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  possible,  to  awake 
the  spirit  of  a  common  Oemum  iia- 
tionality,  as  forming  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  their  eilterprise.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  important 
consideration,  if  the  "nationality"  were 
to  be  had.  But  there  is  much  reason 
to  question  whether  any  such  nation- 
ality is  now,  in  Germany,  any  thing 
more  than  a  name.  A  late  clever 
observer,  Mr.  Laing*  observes,  with 
much  shrewdness,  that — 


*  The  discussion  which  this  gentleman's  little  book  ("  Notes  on  the  Rise,  &c.  of 
the  German  Catholic  Church'')  contains  on  the  subject  oi  endowing  the  Irish  JRotman 
clergy,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  our  liberalist  readers.  Mr.  Laing's  own 
views  upon  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  landlords  (which  are  evidently  of  the  least 
friendly  description)  give  additional  force  to  the  decisive  arguments  by  which 
he  refutes  the  advocates  of  that  short-sighted  project.  He  urges,*  in  the 
clearest  manner,  that  the  very  nature  of  the  Romish  tenets  on  the  subject  of  clergy- 
donations,  &c.  will  for  ever  render  it  impossible  that  any  state  contribution  can 
really  lij^hten  the  burden  on  the  people ;  and  that  consequently  the  parliamentary 
vote  will  merelv  be  a  subscription  from  the  British  government  for  the  further  en* 
couragement  oi*^  Irish  Romanism.  **  All  that  is  now  paid  (by  the  people)  iiims^  be 
paid,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,  or  of  those  for  whom  it  is  given,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  receiver,  and  for  his  support.  That  is  but  an  incidental,  secondary 
object.    The  giving  is  the  essential.     It  is  not  to  a  *  sustentation  fund'  the  peasant 


gives,  but  for  his  own  salvation The  endowment  of  the  (Roman)  Ca- 
tholic clergy  would  not  relieve  the  people,  but  only  furnish  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  funds  for  supporting  another  body  of  2,200  priests  in  the  country.     Their 


bishops  could  not  renounce  these  payments,  because  they  are  held  essential  by  the  giver 
to  his  own  religious  welfare,  in  whatever  way  they  are  applied.  The  people  must 
first  be  relieved  from  the  superstition  which  makes  them  believe  that  such  payments 
are  salutary  to  their  own  souls  in  a  future  state."    How  instructive  to  observe  this 
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"This  nationality  has  no  existence, 
and  from  natural  circumstances,  can 
have  none  in  Germany.  It  is  but  a 
thing  talked  of  and  wished  for  among 
literary  and  manufacturing  men ;  but 
it  is  not  in  the  mind  and  life  of  the  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  loyalty,  of  personal  attach- 
ment to  their  kings  or  leaders,  but  not 
of  the  spirit  of  nationality.  From  the 
days  of  Tacitus,  Germany  has  been 
wlTat  it  now  is — a  land  divided  among 
different  tribes,  bound  together  by  no 
common  tie,  although  of  one  race,  and 
speaking  one  language.  For  this  there 
are  natural  reasons,  viz.:  the  identity  of 
products  over  all  the  land,  and  conse- 
quently the  want  of  dependance  or 
intercourse  between  the  parts  for 
the  supply  of  each  other's  wants.  In 
countries' like  France  or  England,  the 
natural  products  are  so  distributed,  that 
one  part  lives  by  the  other,  and  could 
not  live  without  it.  The  coals,  wine, 
cattle,  grain,  iish,  of  one  part  supply 
the  wants  of  another,  and  bind  all  toge- 
ther by  common  interests  into  one 
whole,  one  nation  with  a  common  na- 
tional spirit.  But  in  Germany  each 
little  group  of  people,  province,  or 
state,  is  provided  by  the  bounty  of  na- 
ture with  all  it  requires  within  itself.  . 
.  .  .  Hence,  the  Germans  have  no 
word  for  country  in  its  national  sense, 
no  expression  equivalent  to  mother- 
country.  They  have  only  2^  fatherland. 
.  .  ,  .  The  German  commercial 
league  begins  already  to  fall  asunder 
from  this  want  of  common  interests  to 
bind  together  its  parts  into  one  national 
body.      The  southern  states,  Bavaria, 


Wtirtemberg,  Baden,  Saxony,  begin  to 
discover  that  they  are  naturally  and  es- 
sentially agricultural  countries,  and 
never  can  i>e  any  thing  else.  .... 
The  union  they  consider  as  a  mere  do- 
ception  to  enrich  a  few  manufacturing 
districts  on  the  Rhine,  with  which  they 
have  no  common  interest,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  which  they  must  pay  high 
prices  for  hiferior  goodF,  while  none  of 
their  products  can  be  taken  in  return. 
.  .  .  .  The  nationality  is  a  thing 
only  talked  of  and  sung  of  by  a  few 
literary  and  speculative  people,  an  imi- 
tation, not  a  reality,  even  with  them.'* 
Hence,  he  concludes  that  "  the  German 
Catholic  Church  is  of  premature  birth, 
if,  as  Rong^  proposes  in  his  address, 
the  German  nationality  is  to  be  its 
mother,  for  it  has  come  into  the  world 
before  its  parent !" 

Another  difficulty  stated  by  this 
observer  is,  the  power  and  universal 
influence  of  x\\eftmctionary  class.  The 
German  Catholics  are  almost  wholly 
of  the  middle  class  of  the  town  popu- 
lation ;  and 

*'  In  the  eyes  of  this  influential  func- 
tionary class,  the  German  Catholic 
Church  has  the  unpardonable  stain  of 
having  originated  with  the  people,  or 
middle  class,  without  leave,  sanction, 
approval,  or  recommendation  from 
them,  the  functionary  class,  represent-* 
ing  the  sovereign.  The  rising  wealth 
and  disulay  of  it  in  the  middle,  mercan- 
tile, and  manufacturing  class,  and  the 
spirit  of  independence  growing  with  their 


man  coming  by  this  road  to  the  same  conclusion  the  true  friends  of  Ireland  have 
so  long  vainly  preached,  that  the  only  permanent  salvation  of  the  country  is  the 
puriflcation  of  its  religious  belief!  "  It  is,  besides,  a  gross  exaggeration  that  six 
millions  and  a-half  of  people  are  impoverished  by  the  sustentation  of  two-and 

twenty  hundred  single  men While,  in  the  naturally   much  poorer 

country  of  Scotland,  one  million  of  their  fellow-subjects  are  voluntarily  raising 
^900,000  a-year  for  the  support  of  their  church ;  and  the  whole  body  of  English 
Dissenters,  of  all  denominations,  are  supporting  their  ministers  at  a  vastly  greater 
sacrifice  than  elevenpence  halfpenny  a-head,  which  is  about  the  amount  of  this 
impoverishing  drain  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  population." 

All  this  is  perfectly  unanswerable.  We  now  beg  to  quote  the  following  sentence 
from  the  same  writer,  as  an  instance  of  the  monstrous  falsehoods  that  are — per- 
haps believed,  certainly  circulated — by  shrewd,  intelligent,  respectable  men,  who 
really  have  a  character  to  lose,  on  the  subject  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Laing,  known  as  a  traveller,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  in  a  disser- 
tation pre-supposing  peculiar  accuracy  in  linancial  matters,  deliberately  writes  as 
follows : — 

•*  The  Protestant  population  in  Ireland  belonging  to  the  Established  Cburh,  is 
reckoned  to  be  only  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  between 
TWO  AND  THREE  MILLIONS  STERLING  YEARLY,  are  Said  to  be  eujoycd  by  the  body 
of  the  clergy  of  this  church  establishment ;"  on  which  he  builds  a  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  plundered  without  delay. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  even  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  of  readers  to 
waste  one  syllable  in  exposing  a  misstatement  so  unspeakably  disgraceful  to  its 
author. 
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vapital)  are  looked  npon  with  great  jea- 
lousy by  the  functionary  class,  of  which 


tribntion    of    influences^    they    have 
much  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
the  DolJility  is  now  but' a  branch.    .     .  We  must  close.     And  we  close  in 

.    .     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  jealousy  xh^  hope  that  our  sentiments  are  not 

of  some  of  this  class  may  oppose  the  liable  to  any   misconception.      With 

kind  of  treason  against  their  order  of  ^y^^  German  movement  it  is  quite  im- 
such  a  movement  as  this,  of  congrega-  .j^j  sympathize   unr^ervedly, 

tions  formed,  marriaees  and  baptisms  X.  -^         •     •  i  ^    u 

solemnised,  declarations  and  pamphlets  because  its  principles  are  as  yet  ob- 

circulated,  and  all  by  the  class  of  inde-  viously  unfixed,  and  (we  must  confeas 

pendent  traders,  dealers,    and  others,  it)  by  no  means  satisfactory,  so  far  as 

m  the  Catholic  population  of  the  towns,  they  can  be  discerned  or  conjectured, 

without  leave  or  sanction  of  the  func-  On  the  other  hand — this  very  indis- 

tionaries."  tinctness      and     unsettlement     gives 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  ground    for    charitable    hopes    of  a 

that  no  movement  having  real  life  in  clearer  and  better  future.     And  as  an 

it,  no  movement  intrinsically  worthy  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  great  bond  and 

to    succeed,     is    ever    likely    to    be  ligament  of  European  superstition — 

quenched    by  the  opo'atiou  of  jea-  the  Roman  supremacy — as  a  struggle 

lousies  of  this  kind  ;  while  it  must  be  to  cast  vigorously  from  the  wearied 

likewise  considered  that,  if  the  new  shoulders  of  religion  this  papal  Old 

Catholics  have  to  meet  the  hostility  of  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  to  recover  (what, 

these  personages,  it  is  because  their  wo  repeat,  must  be  the  indispensable 

Tiews  of  religious  reformation  have  preliminary   of  all    ecclesiastical  im- 

taken  root  in  the  breasts  of  a  class  in-  provement)  the  primitive  independence 

finitely  more  valuable,  enduring,  and  of  Christian    Catholic   Churches, — it 

progressive — the  sturdy  and  energetic  has  our  hearty  sympathy  and  most 

middle  class  of  German  society.     We  energetic  concurrence, 
cannot  but  think  that,  in  such  a  dis-  B. 

[Since  writing  the  preceding  article,  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chambers  m  Saxony,  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  movement.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  are,  it  will  be  seen,  of  a  conciliatory  character ; 
and  have  been  since  partly  followed. 

*<The  movement  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  spiritual  things,  and  more  especially 
in  those  which  relate  to  religion,  in  the  whole  of  Germany,  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
events  which  conld  not  but  interest  every  thinking  mind,  as  well  as  the  governments  of  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  occurred.  One  of  the  most  prominent  and  also  almost  im- 
portant of  thoee  occurrences,  is,  however,  the  separation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Catholics  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  formation  of  a  German  Catholic 
Church,  the  commnnitieii  of  which  are  continnally  increasing  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  new  Church  is  not  only  different  with  regard  to  its  dogmas  and  chorch  organisation 
from  that  from  which  it  has  separated  itself,  but  also  from  all  the  other  Churches  and  com- 
munities of  Germany,  professing  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  Christian  Church.  Our  govern- 
ment had  therefore  to  keep  in  view,  with  regard  to  the  new  church  and  its  members,  which 
are  now  become  very  numerous  in  our  country,  first,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  as 
adopted  by  the  consUtution  of  our  state  ;  and,  secondly,  the  rights  and  privileges  granted 
to  the  other  Christian  congregations ;  and  according  to  these  considerations,  the  ministers 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  decree  the  following  temporary  reg^ulations  with  regard  to  the 
German  Catholic  Church  and  its  communities,  and  which  are— 1.  That  in  all  such  places 
■  where,  in  consequence  of  the  German  Cntholics,  or  other  local  circumstances,  the  alloca- 
tion of  a  particular  place  of  worship  should  become  necessary,  the  use  of  an  evangelical 
church  should  be  permitted  to  the  new  community,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
permission  of  ringing  the  bells  of  that  church,  &c.  2.  The  doctrines  preached  by  the 
mioisters  of  the  new  church  must  not  militate  against  the  constitution  of  the  state.  3.  Hm 
ministers  of  the  new  church  are  permitted  to  perform  in  their  communities  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  a  Protestant  dergymaa 
be  always  present  on  the  occasion,  but  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  obliged  to  afford  Us 
attendance.  The  committee  is  of  opinion  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  in 
order  that  these  temporary  regulations  should  be  the  more  effectual,  the  ministers  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church  ought  to  be  allowed  to  perform  in  their  communities  the  ceremo- 
nies of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  having  only  to  indicate  the  same  to  the  resident 
Protestant  divines ;  and  that  with  respect  to  marriages,  the  former  should  only  perform 
the  religious  ceremony.  The  committee  points  further  oat  the  following  two  objects  for 
the  future  consideration  of  the  Chamber  and  the  ministers — viz.,  first,  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  church  will  have  to  continue  to  pay,  in  the  meantime,  chtu-ch-rate  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  secondly,  whether  they  they  will  continue  to  ei^oy  the  \ 
rights  and  privileges  as  before  the  separation  ?*'] 
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BLACKLETTER  RECREATIONS — THE  IRISH  STATUTES. 

Theri  U  r  very  entertaiaiog  volume  writtea  by  Mr.  Barrington  on  an  appa- 
rently very  dry  subject — old  acts  of  parliament.  The  object  of  his  inqui- 
ries did  noty  however,  lead  him  to  consider  our  Irish  statutes,  his  book 
being  confined  to  the  English.  It  is  not  likely  that  many  readers,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  entertainment,  would  think  of  the  twenty  bulky  folios  which  com*- 
prise  our  ante-union  acts.  They  nevertheless  contain  matter  which  may 
be  attractive  both  to  grave  and  gay — not  merely  to  the  historian  and  politi- 
etan>  but  to  the  general  reader,  who  seeks  in  their  musty  quaintness  to  find 
only  what  may  be  curious  or  striking.  By  a  reader  of  the  latter  class  the 
following  memoranda  were  made. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  for  the  very  learned,  especially    antiqua- 
rians, that  these  notes  contain  nothing  erudite — nothing  of  the  age  of  OUam 
Fodlah  or  even  Brian  Boroihme.     The  reader  will  find  nothing  beyond  the  ^ 
singularities,  good  and  bad,  the  efforts  or  follies,  of  men  within  the  period  of 
modem  history. 

For  the  unlearned  also  a  prefatory  remark  may  be  necessary.  None  of 
the  early  statutes  previous  to  Edward  II.,  and  only  a  few  of  those  previous 
to  Henry  VII.,  are  found  in  printed  editions  of  the  Irish  statutes;  and 
•ome  few  acts  even  of  a  later  date  are  not  among  the  printed  statutes.  They 
are  frequently  noticed,  however,  in  books  easily  accessible,  particularly 
by  Sir  John  Davis. 


IRISH   DRESS    AND   CUSTOMS. 

There  are  few  subjects  so  commonly 
mentioned,  in  which  such  contradic- 
tory opinions  have  been  held,  as  the 
laws  made  by  the  early  Anglo-Irish 
against  Irish  dress  and  manners. 
English  historians  and  chroniclers  of 
two  centuries  ago  made  them  the  sub- 
jects of  extravagant  commendation. 
We,  in  our  more  just  estimate  of  their 
injustice  and  impolicy,  exaggerate 
them  the  other  way.  At  the  time 
they  were  passed,  sumptuary  laws 
were  as  usual  as  police  acts  now ;  and 
it  was  considered  not  more  unconstitu- 
tional to  limit  the  tail  of  a  man's  coat 
or  the  toe  of  his  boot,  than  it  is  now 
to  fine  him  for  beating  his  own  jackass 
or  imprison  him  for  being  drunk.  In 
faet,  the  latter  regulations  would  have 
been  looked  on  as  far  more  tyrannical 
than  the  former.  It  is  true  the  early 
Irish  acts  were  not  made  with  the 
same  object  with  which  sumptuary  laws 
were  ordinarily  made,  but  in  estimat- 
ing their  injustice  and  impolicy  we 
ought  to  remember  the  notions  preva- 
lent when  they  were  passed.     At  the 


same  time  that  an  Anglo-Irish  citiien 
of  Dublin  was  forbidden  to  cut  his 
beard  like  an  Irishman,  a  native  Lon- 
don apprentice  was  forbid  to  cut  his 
doublet  like  a  gentleman. 

All  the  laws  against  Irish  customs* 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  were  evi- 
dently made  by  men  extravagantly 
prejudiced  against  the  native  Irish. 
The  English  settlers  then  regarded 
the  "mere  Irish"  and  the  "wild 
Irish"  much  as  we  do  a  Mohawk  or  an 
Ojibbeway.  The  language  of  their 
acts  is  therefore  almost  invariably  that 
of  a  civilized  speaking  of  a  barbarous 
people.  The  Norman  settlers,  indeed, 
in  some  things  seem  to  have  been  as 
credulous  as  the  Greek  geographers 
of  several  centuries  before.  Strabo* 
describes  the  native  Irish  as  being 
greedy  cannibals,  delighting  in  eating 
their  dead  fathers,  and  publicly  com- 
mitting incest  and  similar  crimes.  In 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  at 
least,  the  story  of  Irish  cannibalism 
was  believed  by  the  English.  It  is 
recorded  in  Froissart,  on  the  authority 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  much  in 
Ireland,    that    the    natives    cut    the 
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throats  of  their  enemies  like  sheep, 
and  take  out  their  hearts,  which  they 
eat  tut  a  great  delicacy.  They  use 
knives,  he  says,  "  dont  ils  occient  leur 
ennemy  et  ne  tiennent  point  un  homme 
pour  mort  j usque  a  tant  qu'ils  lui 
ayent  coupe  la  gorge  comme  a  un  mou- 
ton,  et  lui  ouvrent  le  ventre  et  en 
prennent  le  cueur  et  Temportent ;  et 
dient  les  aucuns  qui  congnoissent  leur 
nattire  qtiils  le  mangeuent  par  grand 
delict,**  According  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, the  natives  sheltered  in  forests, 
and  lived  in  huts  made  of  boughs,  like 
wild  beasts.  *'  Et  demeurent  en  grotes 
faites  dessous  arbres  ou  hayes  et  au 
buissons,  ainsi  comme  bestes  sau- 
vages." — Froissart  Chronicle,  tom.  iv. 
c.  63.  Edit.  Lyons.  So  Giraldus 
Carobrensis,  in  his  history  of  the  con- 
quest, mentions  that  Dermot  M*Mur- 
rogh,  seeing  among  the  heads  brought 
to  him  the  face  of  one  he  particularly 
disUked,  bit  the  nose  and  lips  off.  He 
also  mentions  that  one  Donald  had  put 
out  the  two  eyes  of  M'Murrogh's 
son,  upon  which  his  commentator. 
Hooker,  notes  that  among  the  barbar- 
ous Irish  "  this  was  a  courteous  kind 
of  punishment.*'  Giral.  Camb.  c.  4. 
Froissart  states  that  this  account  was 
given  to  him  by  a  gentleman  named 
Castide,  who,  by  his  own  statement, 
was  in  early  life  a  retainer  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  here,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  an  Irish  gentleman  (whose 
name  is  Frenchified  into  "  Brin  Cos- 
teret,")  who  kept  him  seven  years ;  and 
it  would  appear  treated  him  very 
kindly,  for  he  married  his  daughter 
and  had  two  children  by  her.  He  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  English,  and 
as  he  had  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  Irish  language,  was  chosen  bv 
Richard  II.  to  be  with  the  five  Irish 
kings  who  came  to  do  homage  to  him  in 
Dublin,  to  teach  them  how  to  behave 
themselves.  His  account  of  his  pro- 
gress in  this  is  very  amusing.  He 
first  observed  that  at  dinner  they  made 
ugly  faces,  which  he  resolved  to  cor- 
rect. They  also  allowed  their  depen- 
dants to  eat  off  the  same  dish,  and 
when  Castide,  to  correct  their  taste 
for  low  company,  put  the  minstrels 
and  servants  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
table,  they  at  first  strongly  objected, 
but  afterwards  good  humouredly 
**  doucement*'  assented.  He  also  ob- 
jected to  their  not  we.ving  breeches. 
Their  names  are  Frenchified  as  fol- 


lows, le  Grand  Ancel,  Roy  de  Mecte, 
Brun  de  Thomond,  Roy  de  Thomond 
et  D'Aire,  Arthur  Maquemaire^  Roy 
de  Linstre,  Conhuo,  Roy  de  Cheveno 
and  D'Erpe.  When  at  last  they  were 
knighted  and  brought  to  dine  with  the 
king,  they  were,  says  Castide,  much 
stared  at'  by  the  lords  present,  not 
without  reason,  for  it  was,  believe 
me,  a  great  novelty,  "grand  nou- 
veaute,"  to  see  four  Irish  kings.-— 
Froissart  tom.  iv.  cap.  lix.  Edit. 
Lyons.  The  whole  account  leaves  an 
impression  that  their  wild  Irish  majes- 
ties had  much  more  sense  and  genuine 
politeness  than  their  self  sufficient  and 
frippery  Norman  instructors. 

Beside  their  inveterate  prejudices, 
there  were  also  other  reasons  for  the 
low  estimate  these  early  writers  give 
of  the  Irish.  The  country  had  been 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  torn  by  internal  dissen- 
sions and  civil  wars,  and  the  natives 
had  in  fact  much  declined  from  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  we  read  of  in 
the  golden  age  of  Irish  civilization  ;  in 
addition  to  which  the  Anglo-Normans 
had  little  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  any  other  natives  than 
the  hostile  septs  engaged  in  the  marches 
on  the,border  of  the  pale,  whose  habits, 
like  those  of  all  men  engaged  in  an 
irregular  border  warfare,  were  wild 
and  coarse.  Some  of  these  writers, 
too,  were  so  extravagantly  credulous, 
that  they  are  to  be  believed  no  more 
than  Marco  Paulo  or  Pontoppedon. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  for  example, 
among  many  stories  of  dreams  and 
prophecies,  stoutly  asserts  the  truth, 
and  endeavours  to  prove  the  probabi- 
lity, of  a  story  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween a  wolf  and  a  priest  in  Meath ; 
of  a  coin  that  always  came  back  to 
Dublin  of  its  own  accord ;  and  nu- 
merous other  equally  extravagant 
miracles;  and  lastly  asserts  that  the 
true  cause  why  Ireland  was  not  wholly 
conquered,  was  because  Prince  John 
oame  here  when  he  ought  to  have 
assisted  the  holy  church  at  the  cru- 
sades. 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  personal 
and  interested  motives  seem  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Anglo-Irish  legis- 
lation against  native  customs.  Wil- 
liam Burke,  Earl  of  Ulster,  who 
was  killed  in  7  Edward  HI.,  left  be- 
hind him  an  infant  daughter  and  two 
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male  couainfl.  The  daughter  was 
heiress  by  the  law  of  England  ;  but  by 
the  Irish  law,  which  tnen  prevailed 
outside  of  the  pale,  the  female  would 
be  excluded,  and  the  two  male  cousins 
would  inherit  as  tenants  in  Irish  gavel- 
kind. The  two  cousins,  therefore, 
claimed  the  inheritance,  and  to  give 
the  greater  colour  to  their  title  under 
the  Irish  law,  assumed  the  Irish  names 
of  Mac  William  Eighter  and  Mac 
William  Oughter,  and  adopted  the 
Irish  language  and  mode  of  dress. 
The  lady  thus  disinherited,  fled  to 
England,  and  married  Lionel,  subse- 
quently Duke  of  Clarence,  who  thus 
became  entitled  (by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land) to  the  inheritance  claimed  by  the 
two  cousins.  This  very  Lionel  was 
the  lieutenant  who  summoned  and  pre- 
sided at  the  celebrated  parliament  of 
Kilkenny,  and  introduced  the  very  first 
laws  which  were  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try against  Irish  customs.  By  these 
statutes,  alliance  by  marriage,  nurture 
of  infants,  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish 
were  made  treason  ;  and  it  was  enacted 
that  if  any  man  of  English  race  should 
use  any  Irish  name,  Irish  language,  or 
Irish  apparel,  (or  in  other  words, 
should  do  what  the  Mac  Williams  had 
done,)  or  other  Irish  guise  or  fashion, 
his  lands  should  to  be  seized  till  he  gave 
security  to  live  as  an  Englishman  ;  and 
if  be  had  no  lands,  he  should  be  im- 
prisoned. By  another  clause,  persons 
using  the  Brehon  law  (under  which 
the  Mac  Williams  claimed)  and  not 
the  English  (under  which  Lionel 
claimed)  were  declared  traitors.*  The 
wisdom  of  this  parliament  is  a  fertile 
subject  of  commendation  to  Sir  John 
Davis,  and  other  English  writers  of 
the  same  comparatively  recent  period. 

These  acts  were  afterwards  very 
frequently  confirmed,  and  their  autho- 
rity finally  established  in  Poyning's 
parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.; 
which  last  confirmation  of  them,  how- 
ever, expressly  excepted  those  enact- 
ments "that  will  that  every  subject 
•hall  ride  in  a  saddle,  and  those  that 
speak  of  the  language  of  the  Irish." 

In  reference  to  the  first  exception. 


it  is  curious  enough  that  Edward  I  If. 
himself  (in  whose  reign  the  parliament 
of  Kilkenny  was  held)  had  a  large 
force  of  Irish  cavalry  in  his  own  army 
at  the  siege  of  Calais,  a.  d.  1347,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  Fulk  de  la  Freign,  an  Irishman. 
The  mode  of  riding  prohibited  was 
riding  without  saddles,  or  in  saddles 
without  stirrups.  It  appears  the  Irish 
were  exceedingly  active  in  springing 
on  and  off  their  horses ;  and  one  of 
their  modes  of  attacking  an  English 
horseman  was  to  spring  from  the 
ground  behind,  and  throw  their  arms 
round  him,  so  as  to  pinion  him  quite 
fast.  There  is  an  account  of  this 
mode  of  fighting  given  in  Froissart,  by 
Castide,  who  had  himself  been  taken 
prisoner  in  this  manner ;  and  he  adds, 
that  the  natives  were  so  active  and  so 
strong  that  no  man,  hewever  well 
mounted  or  armed,  could  escape  when 
attacked  in  this  manner.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  fact.  There  is  an  act  relating  to 
the  coin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
which,  to  prevent  the  melting  of  gold 
coin,  prohibits  any  but  knights  or  pre- 
lates of  holy  church  from  using  gill 
bridle  or  harness  (23  Henry  VI.  c.  6)  ; 
but  there  is  no  other  statute  against 
the  Irish  mode  of  riding.  Nor  is 
their  language  again  mentioned  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Their  habits  of  dress,  however,  and 
especially  the  wearing  of  moustaches, 
are  more  frequently  prohibited.  Thus 
25  Henry  VI.  c.  4,  passed  a.d.  1447, 
ordains,  *'that  no  manner  of  man  that 
will  be  taken  for  an  Englishman  shall 
have  no  beard  above  his  mouth  ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  he  have  no  hairs  upon  his 
upper  lip,  so  that  the  said  lip  be  once 
at  least  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of 
equal  growth  with  the  nether  lip  ;  and 
if  any  man  be  found  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish contrary  hereto,  that  then  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  every  man  to  take  them 
and  their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and 
to  ransom  them  as  Irish  enemies.*' 
And  the  use  of  moustaches  by  the  na- 
tive Irish  living  among  the  English  is 
prohibited  by  a  statute  of  Edward  IV. 


♦  Neither  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  nor  any  of  the  many  confirmations  of  them, 
are  amofig  the  printed  Irish  statutes  up  to  the  date  of  Poyning's  law,  10  Henrv 
VII.  See  the  report  of  the  Irish  Record  Commissioners.  These  acts  are  all, 
however,  noticed  by  different  historians,  and  particularly  by  Sir  John  Davis,  both 
in  bis  reports  passim,  and  in  his  discourse  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
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A.  D.  1465,  (5  Edward  IV.  c.  5).  It 
18  not  an  untH>mroon  error  to  confound 
paouataches  with  glibbs.  The  former 
were,  however,  called  by  the  natives 
crommeal.  The  glibb  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  being  a  peculiar  way 
of  wearing  the  hair  uncut  and  in  a 
thick  mat  on  the  head ;  and  though  this 
was  really  an  unseemly  custom,  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  statutes  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  V  HI.;  probably  because  it  was 
BO  barbarous  a  custom  the  English  did 
not  fall  into  it ;  although  it  appears 
from  CfiBsar  (lib.  6,  c.  5,)  that  wearing 

flibbs  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Iritons. 
There  is  another  statute  of  the  same 
period  (5  Edward  IV.  c.  2),  which  cer- 
tainly takes  a  somewhat  unconstitu- 
tional method  of  encouraging  English 
fashions.  Ailer  stating  the  increase 
of  depredations,  especially  in  Meath, 
it  enacts,  that  it  shadl  be  lawful  for  all 
men  who  find  thieves  going  or  coming, 
"  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name 
and  fame  in  their  company  in  English 
apparel^  to  take  and  kill  those,  and  to 
cut  off  their  heads,'*  and  to  encourage 
the  execution  of  the  act,  "the  cutter 
off  of  the  said  head  and  his  ayders 
thereto,"  were  to  bring  the  head  to  the 
portreiflfe  of  Trym,  who  was  to  put  it 
on  a  stake  in  the  castle,  and  to  give 
them  a  warrant  under  the  town  seal, 
authorizing  them  to  levy  a  reward  from 
every  man  in  the  barony,  down  to  the 
"cottier  having  house  and  smoke." 
As  the  man  who  was  to  get  the  reward 
was,  of  course,  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  persons  going  or  coming 
were  thieves  or  not,  it  must  have  been 
a  service  of  danger  for  the  patrons  of 
Irish  manufacture  in  those  days  to 
travel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim. 
The  next  statute  against  Irish 
dress,  and  the  most  wholesale  of  all, 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II., 
who,  so  far  as  legislating  went,  never 
did  any  thing  by  halves.  The  act 
alluded  to  is  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  15, 
and  is  curious,  not  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  policy  of  the  legislature  at  that 
time,  but  as  being  the  only  one  of  these 
acts  which  describes  and  gives  the 
Irish  names  of  the  customs  prohibited. 
It  begins,  like  roost  other  statutes  of 
that  reign,  with  a  ludicrously  pompous 
recital  that  the  king's  majestic,  "pre- 
pending  and  weighing  by  bis  great  wis- 
ooro,  learning,  and  experience,"  how 
much  it  tends  to  increase  the  knowledge 


of  Almighty  Oodt  that  igpnorant  p^Ofik 
should  have  a  conformity  in  "manner^ 
order,  and  apparel  with  them  that  be 
civil  people,"  foresees  immense  benefits 
(which  are  enumerated  at  length)  froi« 
what  he  is  going  to  ordain  "  of  his 
most  noble  and  princely  disposition,  aad 
fervent  zeal  that  we  bis  said  subjects 
might  the  better  Jmaw  God,*'  For 
these  theological  purposes,  it  is  there- 
fore, among  other  things,  enactedi 
that  "  no  person  or  persons,  the  king's 
subjects  within  this  land,  shall  be  sKkmtd 
or  shaven  above  the  eares ;  or  use  the 
wearing  of  haire  upon  their  heads  like 
unto  long  locks  called  glibbs ;  or  have 
or  use  any  haire  growing  on  their  uj^vr 
lippes  called  or  named  crommeal ;  or 
use  or  wear  any  shirt,  smock,  kercher, 
bendel,  neckercbour,  mocket,or  linnea 
cappe,  coloured  or  dyed  with  saffiron, 
or  yet  use  or  wear  in  any  their  shirts 
or  smocks  above  seven  yards  of  cloth ; 
and  that  no  woman  use  or  wear  any 
kyrtell  or  cote  tucked  up,  or  embroi- 
dered, or  garnished  with  silke,  or 
couched,  or  layed  with  usker,  after 
the  Irish  fashion ;  and  that  no  person 
or  persons  shall  use  or  wear  any  man- 
tle, cote,  or  hood,  made  after  the  Irish 
fashion."  It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  wear 
moustaches,  or  are  attached  to  the  use 
of  yellow  cravats,  that  this  statute  is 
still  in  force.  It  has  never  been  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  statute  can 
lose  its  force  by  becoming  obsolete. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  legis- 
lature fell  into  an  error  in  forbidding 
the  use  of  saffron.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dye  from 
saffron  was  not  known  or  used  at  the 
time  by  the  native  Irish.  The  Yef^ 
table  with  which  they  coloured  their 
linen  was  the  indigenous  plant  called 
in  Irish  Buidhe-mor,  or  "  the  great 
yellow,"  which  is  used  to  this  day  for 
the  same  purpose.  Its  botanical  name 
is  Reseda  luteola. 

This  statute  also  contains  strinffent 
enactments  to  encourage  the  speaking 
and  teaching  English,  instead  of  the 
Irish  language ;  and  further  provides 
that  all  persons  "  shall,  to  their  power, 
knowledge,  and  ability,  use  and  keep 
their  households  as  near  as  ever  they 
can  according  to  the  English  order, 
condition,  and  manner,"  upon  pain  of 
heavy  forfeitures. 

AU  these  provisions  as  to  dress  and 
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domestic  afiairs  are  certainly  very  ar. 
bitrary  if  regarded  with  the  liberal 
▼iewa  of  modem  politicians;  bat  at 
the  period  at  which  they  were  passed, 
the  legislature  very  commonly  inter- 
fered in  such  matters.  In  England, 
there  are  similar  provisions  just  as  ar- 
bitrary. Not  to  mention  the  well- 
known  edict  of  Elizabeth,  limiting  the 
length  of  gentlemen's  rapiers,  and  a 
statute  of  an  earlier  date,  prohibiting 
the  rise  of  furs  on  ladies'  dresses,  there 
is  an  act  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
called  the  "statute  of  appareyle," 
(22  Edward  IV.  c.  1,)  which  prohibits 
any  but  the  royal  family  from  wearing 
cloths  of  gold  or  purple  silk ;  any 
below  the  degree  of  knight,  wearing 
velvet  or  damask,  or  gowns  of  satin 
(except  the  king's  esquires)  ;  any  below 
the  degree  of  esquire  or  ji^entleman 
wearing  satin  or  damask  at  all,  or 
gowns  of  chamblet ;  and  any  but  lords 
wearing  sable,  fur,  or  foreign  cloth, 
(i.  e,  made  elsewhere  than  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Calais). 
Husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers 
are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  cloth 
of  more  than  two  shillings  per  yard, 
or  hose  that  cost  more  than  eighteen 
pence,  or  (what  was  probably  more 
difBcult)  suffering  their  wives  to  wear 
the  dear  cloth  or  kerchiefs  whose  price 
exceeded  twenty  pence.  The  act  also 
jM'escribes  the  length  of  gowns  and 
mantles  of  all  below  the  degree  of  a 
lord — that  they  must  be,  at  least,  long 
enough  to  cover  the  hips  when  the 
wearer  stands  upright,  the  fashionable 
extravagance  being  then  to  wear  them 
very  short.*  The  clause  of  the  Irish 
act  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of 
houses,  may  find  a  parallel  in  an 
English  act  of  Edward  III.  (statu- 
turn  de  cibariis)  enacting  that  no  one 
shall  be  allowed  either  for  dinner  or 
supper  more  than  two  courses,  and  not 
more  than  three  dishes  in  each  ;  and 
'* soused  meat"  is  expressly  directed 
to  count  as  one  dish.  There  is  another 
English  statute  (5  Elizabeth,  c.  5,)  to 
oblige  every  one  to  catfish  for  the  en- 
eooragement  of  mariners ;  and  another 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (33  Henry 
VI.  c.  4,)  prohibiting  any  man  in  Kent 
from  making  above  one  hundred  quar- 


ters of  malt  into  beer  or  ale  for  his 
own  use. 

One  of  the  foregoing  acts  relating 
to  Irish  customs  (5  Edw.  IV.  o.  5)  is 
also  remarkable  for  prescribing  the 
use  of  English  surnames  among  the 
Irish ;  the  nature  of  which  it  de- 
fines as  follows.  '^  An  English  sur- 
name of  one  town,  as  Sutton,  Ches- 
ter, Trim,  Skryne,  Cork,  Kinsale; 
or  colour,  as  white«  black,  brown; 
or  art,  or  science,  as  smith,  or  car- 
penter ;  or  office,  as  cook,  butler,"  to 
be  used  by  him  and  his  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  James  Ware,  sur- 
names were  used  by  the  Irish  long 
before  the  date  of  this  statute,  and 
though  these  were  originally  only 
nicknames  attached  to  individuals,  he 
states  (without,  however,  citing  any 
authority)  that  surnames  transmissible 
to  their  posterity  were  introduced 
among  the  natives  here  about  the 
same  date  as  in  France  and  England, 
viz.  A.D.  1000.  He  states,  however, 
that  they  were  not  generally  used  for 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  The 
surnames  of  the  Irish  were  formed 
by  the  addition  to  the  ancestors  name 
of  an  H.  or  a  Va,  (afterwards  changed 
into  Mac  and  O,)  which  denotes  a 
descendant.  And  it  appears  from 
some  old  pleas  (quoted  Dav.  rep.) 
that  the  septs  of  Irish  living  among 
the  English,  were  so  known  before 
the  passing  of  this  statute.  There 
were  but  five  septs  for  a  length  of 
time,  allowed  protection  among  the 
English,  and  as  every  native,  there- 
fore, used  the  name  of  one  of  these, 
they  had  probably  grown  too  large 
to  answer  any  useful  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing families.  This  act  is  also 
curious  as  describing  the  sources  from 
which  surnames  were  then  commonly 
adopted  in  England,  and  the  numu- 
facture  of  arms  at  that  time  being 
looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable 
craft.  Smith  naturally  was  the  name 
most  frequently  adopted.  As  already 
noticed  the  statute  of  Kilkenny  pro- 
hibited the  English  taking  Irish  sur* 
names,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  effectual,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  the  *'  degenerate  English,** 
much   complained    of    by    .Englbh 


*  This  statute  is  curious  for  concluding  with  an  enumeration  of  several  persons 
by  name  who  are  exempted  from  its  restrictions.  They  were  probably  persons  em^ 
ployed  about  the  palace. 
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writersi  especially  by  Davis,  who  enn- 
inerates  (Disc.  39, 40,)  a  dozeojuoble- 
men  who  were  so  ''ungrateful  and 
unnatural**  as  to  fall  into  this  vice. 

On  the  subject  of  surnames  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  gentleman"  is  erroneous.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  observations  on  the  statutes,  in  a 
comment  on  statute  34,  Edward  III. 
(a.d.  1360)  that  the  words  "simple 
home**  and  "  gentle  homo"  occurring 
in  that  act  means,  the  first,  a  man 
who  has  a  simple  or  single  name  as 
John,  Thomas,  &c.  and  the  latter, 
a  nian  who  has  a  surname  or  family 
name,  (gentile  from  gens,) 

MARRIAGE    AND    FOSTERING. 

The  constant  hostility  of  the  natives 
and  the  EngUsh  settlers  gave  rise  to 
another  class  of  very  stringent  acts — 
against  marrying  or  fostering  with  the 
Irish,  which  offences  were  punishable^as 
treason*  among  the  English  settlers. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  affection  for 
their  foster  children  was  perhaps  the 
strongest  social  tie  recognized  among 
the  native  Irish,  a  much  stronger  one 
indeed  than  marriage — a  bond  which 
(if  we  credit  English  writers)  they 
held  in  no  very  sacred  estimation. 
Hence  arose  the  practice  among  the 
English  lords  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren to  be  fostered  by  the  natives,  in 
order  to  attach  them,  and  strengthen 
their  parties  ;  which  custom,  accord- 
ing to  John  Davis,  gave  rise  to  these 
acts.  Of  the  custom  itself,  he  gives 
the  following  account.  *'  For  fos- 
tering I  did  never  hear  or  read 
that  it  was  in  use  or  reputation  in 
any  other  country,  barbarous  or 
civil,  as  it  has  been  and  yet  is  in 
Ireland.  The  potent  and  rich  mvn 
selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying,  the 
alterage  of  their  children.  And  the 
reason  is,  that  in  the  opinions  of  this 
people,  fostering  hath  always  been  a 
stronger  alliance  than  blood,  and  the 
foster  children  do  love  and  are  be- 
loved of  their  foster  fathers  and  their 


sept  more  than  of  their  own  natural 
parents  and  kindred,  and  do  pard- 
cipate  of  their  means  more  frankly, 
and  do  adhere  unto  them  in  all  their 
fortunes  with  more  affection  and  con- 
stancy. Such  a  general  custom  in 
a  kingdom  in  giving  and  taking  chil- 
dren to  foster,  making  a  firm  alliance 
as  it  doth  in  Ireland,  was  never  seen 
or  heard  of  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world  besides." — Dav.  Disc.  33, 
39.  Connected  with  the  tie  of  fos- 
tering, and  always  mentioned  along 
with  it,  was  that  of  gossipred,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  <*no 
nation  under  the  sun  ever  made  so 
religious  account  thereof  as  the  Irish.** 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  tie 
between  godfather  and  godchild, 
though  now  almost  wholly  disre- 
garded, and  not  the  subject  of  any 
legal  rights  or  disabilities,  was  for- 
merly, by  the  law  of  England,  a  good 
ground  for  challenging  a  juror. 

The  other  tie  provided  against  in 
these  acts,  (marriage)  is  one  which, 
on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been 
held  in  very  little  estimation  by  the 
native  Irish.  The  frequent  repu- 
diation of  their  wives,  and  promis- 
cuous concubinage,  are  fertile  subjects 
of  reproach  with  the  English  writers. 
It  is  probable  these  charges  are  ex- 
aggerated. No  other  Christian  nation 
allowed  the  practice  of  exchanging 
wives  or  temporary  marriages,  though 
a  precedent  for  such  an  institution  in 
ancient  times  was  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  Sparta,  and  exists  to  the 
present  day  (if  we  may  credit  writers 
on  the  subject)  in  the  laws  of  Japan.t 
Among  the  instances  reported  of  tem- 
porary marriages  in  Ireland,  is  that 
of  the  celebrated  female  freebooter, 
Grace  O*  Mealy  commonly  called 
Grana  Uaile,  with  Sir  Richard  Bourke 
(the  "  degenerate  Mac  Wm.  Eighter" 
of  her  day)  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  ()'  Flaherty.  The  nature 
and  result  of  the  match  is  humurously 
but  truly  sketched  by  Ccesar  Otway. 
**  The  marriage  was  to  last  for  cer- 
tain but  one  year,  and  if  at  the  end 
of   that  period,    either  said  to    the 


•  By  statute  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  28.  So  of  retayning  or  marrying  with  the 
Scots,  3  and  4  W.  and  M.  c.  15;  and  an  to  fostering  see  11  Eliz.  sess.  l,cap.6.  These 
acts  were  all  repealed  in  11,  12,  and  13,  Jac.  1. 

t  See  Golownin's  Japan,  p.  100,  &c.  The  writer  remarks  that  the  privilege  o( 
separation  is  less  frequently  claimed  by  the  women  than  by  the  men ;  p.  103  note. 
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other,  *  I  dismiss  you/  the  union  was 
dissolved.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
Year  Grana  took  gool  care  to  put 
her  own  creatures  into  garrison  in 
all  M'William's  coastward  castles,  that 
were  valuable  to  her ;  and  then  one 
day,  as  the  Lord  of  Mayo  was  coming 
up  to  the  castle  of  Corrig  a  Howly, 
near  Newport,  Grana  spied  him,  and 
cried  out  the  dissolving  words.  *  I 
dismiss  you.'  We  are  not  told  how 
M*  William  took  the  snapping  of  the 
matrimonial  chain  ;  it  is  likely  he  was 
not  sorry  to  have  a  safe  riddance  of 
such  a  virago.  We  shortly  after  find 
Grana  siding  with  Sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham against  the  Bourkes.  The 
O'Mealys  on  this  occasion  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  and  most  of 
M'William*s  leaders  being  taken  pri- 
soners, six  of  them  were  hanged  next 
day  at  Cloghan  Lucas,  in  order  to 
•*  strengthen  the  English  interest." 

The  censure  of  early  English  writers 
on  the  Irish  estimate  of  marriage  is  no 
doubt  very  just  (if  the  facts  they 
state  are  true)  but  not  very  consis- 
tent from  such  strenuous  advocates  of 
the  perfection  of  English  laws,  for 
though  bigamy  is,  by  the  English  law, 
severely  punisnable  as  a  felony,  adul- 
tery and  similar  offences  have  never 
been  subject  to  more  than  ecclesi- 
iistical  censures,  except  for  a  short 
period  during  the  commonwealth  ;  at 
which  date  (a.  d.  1650)  there  are 
two  ordinances  making  them  punish- 
able with  imprisonment,  and  in  some 
circumstances  with  death,  enactments 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  puri- 
tanical spirit  of  the  time.  The  re- 
proof would  come  with  more  justice 
where  one  would  least  expect  it,  from 
Italy.  There  is  a  very  anti- Irish 
Jaw  of  Naples,  a.  d.  1571,  given  by 
Giannooe,  which  makes  kissing  girls  a 
capital  offence — «*che  per  forza  bac- 
ciassero  le  donne  anche  per  sotto 
pretesto  di  matrimonio."* 

THE    king's   title. 

Among  the  many  political  nostrums 
for  pacifying  Ireland,  the  most  notable 
is  probably  the  devise  of  King  Henry 


the  Eighth,  viz.:  changing  his  own 
name.  His  predecessors  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  style,  been  called 
**  Lords  of  Ireland  ;'*  but  King  Henry 
VIII.,  acting  on  the  policy  of  modern 
chevaliers  (Tiiidustrie,  determined  to 
take  the  title  of  "  King"  of  Ireland, 
by  the  effect  of  which  <*  his  majesty's 
Irish  rebels"  were  to  be  at  once  civi- 
lized and  subjected,  and  induced  to 
give  up  their  ugly  practices  of  pillag- 
ing and  slaughtering  **his  majesty's 
Irish  liegemen."  The  statute  (33, 
Henry  Vlll.  c.  1)  introducing  this 
change  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
legislation  of  the  day. 
It  commences : — 

"  Forasmuch  as  the  king,  our  most 
gracious,  dread,  sovereign  lord,  and  his 
grace's  most  noble  progenitors,  king^  of 
England  have  been  lords  of  this  land  of 
Ireland,  having  all  manner  of  kingly 
jurisdiction,  pro-eminence,  and  authority 
royall  appertayning  to  the  royall  estate 
and  majestic  of  a  king,  by  the  name  of 
Lords  of  Ireland ;  and  for  lacke  of 
naming  the  hing\  majestie  and  hit  noble 
progenitors  kings  of  Ireland,  hath  been 
great  occasion  that  the  Irishmen  and 
inhabitants  within  this  real  me  of  Ire- 
land have  not  beene  so  obedient  to  the 
king's  highnesse,  and  his  most  noblo 
profi^enitors,  and  to  their  lawes,  as  they 
of  right  ought  to  have  been." 

It  is  therefore  enacted  that  he  shall 
be  called  King  of  Ireland,  instead  of 
Lord  of  Ireland. 

Shakspeare's  Richard  is  not  the  only 
king  who  thought 

"  The  king'«  naiue  is  a  tower  of  ttrength." 

The  learned  historian.  Sir  John 
Davis,  believed  the  policy  of  this  sta- 
tute to  have  been  very  wise.  He  as- 
signs the  "  reformation"  in  Ireland,  in 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
to  two  causes — the  passing  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Kilkenny,  and  the  presence  of 
the  king's  son,  as  deputy  here,  quoting 
Solomon  as  his  authority  for  the  lat- 
ter, because  the  king,  <'  dissipat  omne 
malum  intuitu  suo."  Davis  was  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  extravagant 
notions  of  his  royal  master,  James  I. 


•  Giannone,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249.  Cited  by  Barringtou  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes, 
by  whom  also  the  above  edicts  of  the  coiiiraonwealth  are  mentioned.  The  same 
learned  author  also  quotes  a  very  strong  law  of  Sicily.  "  Si  quis  cum  volenlc  et 
acttHiescente  vidua  stuprum  commiserit  flammis  ultriclbus  exuretur  I" 

Vol.  XXVL—No.  155.  2  o 
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^  The  nice  distinction  between  "Icing" 
and  "  lord,**  the  neglect  of  which  was 
so  pernicious  to  Ireland,  was,  it  would 
seem,  unknown  to  foreigners.  Frois- 
sart,  speaking  of  Richard  the  Second, 
calls  him  "  King  of  Ireland,  '*  L'es- 
tait  escrit  roy  et  sire  d*  Irelande  apres 
que  le  roy  Edouard,  de  bonne  memoire 
son  ayeul."— Tom.  I.  c.  59.  If  not 
a  mistake  of  Froissart,  it  is  probable 
that  this  style  was  adopted  at  court  to 
gratify  the  vanity  of  the  king,  whose 
boasts  about  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
previous  to  his  defeat,  are  matter  of 
nbtory. 

The  title  bestowed  on  the  Irish  na- 
tion in  the  statutes  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  "  Irish  ene- 
mies." In  later  statutes  they  are 
called^  when  at  peace,  "  his  majesty's 
Irish  subjects,"  and  when  at  war, 
<*  Irish  rebels."  The  historian  above 
mentioned,  Sir  John  Davis,  states 
(Disc.  p.  106,7)  that  the  change  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
act  altering  the  king's  title  ;  but  this 
18  not  correct,  for,  m  an  act  passed  a 
few  years  previously,  (29  Henry  VIII. 
c.  28,)  the  natives  are  described  by 
the  more  complimentary  title  of  •"  his 
grace's  Irish  rebels." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  alterations  in  the  name  of  king 
and  people  were  both  as  signal  failures 
as  could  be  ;  and  the  Anglo-  Irish  and 
the  natives  continued  butchering,  burn- 
ing,  and  plundering  one  another  when 
opportunity  offered,  as  briskly  as  ever. 
Indeed^  as  far  as  r^ards  humanity, 
or  observance  of  the  laws,  the  "  lack 
of  rightly  naming  the  king's  majestic" 
seems  to  have  infected  the  '*  subjects" 
as  much  as  the  "enemies,"  notwith- 
standing the  moral  privileges  which  the 
English  historian  tells  us  the  former 
enjoyed  in  their  own  title.  Asa  sample, 
we  may  take  an  event  which  happened  in 
the  preceding  reign,  and  is  detailed  in 
Ware's  Annals.  The  Earl  of  Kildare, 
having  a  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  (both  of  them  being  Eng- 
lish subjects,)  burned  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  at  Cashel.  When  the 
matter  was  brought  before  the  king 
and  council,  the  earl  being  interrogated 
as  to  the  reason  of  so  heinous  an  at- 
tempt, not  only  admitted  the  fact,  but 
answered  he  would  never  have  done 
it,  hud  he  not  thought  the  bishop  was 
then  m  the  church.  The  result  was, 
according  to  the  chronicler,  that  "  the 


archbishop  was  worsted  in  this  con- 
test, who,  suppressing  his  grief,  re- 
turned to  his  country  ;  but  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  being  received  into  the 
king's  favour,  was  sent  back  with 
honour  to  Ireland,  where  he,  with 
great  trust  and  care,  managed  the 
public  affairs."  This  is  but  one  from 
hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

SLAVERY. 

It  is  among  the  proud  and  just 
merits  of  the  English  law^  that  it 
never  permitted  slavery  at  home.  The 
prohibition  was,  however,  till  recently, 
not  generally  extended  beyond  the 
British  Islands. 

Ware,  in  his  annals,  (p.  5,  ▲•d. 
II 71,)  mentions  a  fact  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  generous  and  kindly  feelings 
of  the  Irish  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man invasion.  They  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  from  the  pirates 
who  frequented  their  coast  such  parts 
of  their  plunder  as  they  were  willing 
to  dispose  of,  and,  among  the  rest, 
their  English  prisoners,  whom  they 
bought  for  slaves.  When  the  foreign- 
ers landed  on  their  coast,  and  subdued  t 
it,  they  thought  it  a  visitation  from 
God  for  some  flagrant  offence.  A 
synod  was  held  at  Arnaagh,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  national  visitation. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
clergy  that  it  was  a  chastisement  from 
God  for  the  heinous  crime  of  buying 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  keeping 
them  in  bondage.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  every  slave  in  Ireland 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  fand  so  the 
curse  removed  from  the  people.      '" ^"^ 

An  abhorrence  of  slavery,  m  theory 
at  least,  seems  to  have  always  been  a 
predominant  sentiment  in  Ireland—- 
that  the  land  gifted  with  so  many  na- 
tural immunities  should  never  "fatten 
a  slave  where  the  serpent  would  die." 
But  a  nobler  practical  illustration  of 
this  sentiment  occurred  in  more  mo- 
dern times.  The  year  1727  was  ren- 
dered memorable  by  a  resolution 
passed  at  a  yearly  meeting  of  Irish 
Quakers  in  Dublin.  The  case  of 
negro  slavery  being  taken  into  consi- 
deration, the  practice  of  importing 
them  from  their  own  country  was  con- 
demned, and  the  censure  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  The 
first  public  record  of  a  similar  kind 
took   place  in  England  in  the    year 
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1758.  Thus  it  would  appear  that,  of 
nil  the  European  nations,  the  Irish 
were  among  the  first  to  abolish  sla- 
very at  home,  and>  in  more  modern 
times,  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
traffic  of  slaves  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  so  the  measure  of  aboli- 
tion may  be  smd  to  have  been  first 
advocated  in  Dublin. 

CLERICAL  ABSENTEES. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  wealth 
drawn  from  this  kingdom  by  Romish 
ecclesiastics  would  be  hardly  credible, 
if  the  historians  who  record  it  were 
not  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  and 
many  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In  the 
reiffu  of  Henry  III.  a.d.  1229,  apos- 
tolic letters  were  sent  by  the  pope  to 
collect  a  tenth  of  all  the  moveables  of 
the  laity  and  clergy,  to  support  his 
wars  against  the  Emperor  Frederick. 
This  levy  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  English,  and  according  to 
the  annalist  (Ware,  46),  "Ireland  sent 
likewise  after  their  money  Irish  curses ; 
for  they  were  driven  at  the  worst  hand 
to  sell  unto  the  mercyless  merchants 
their  cows,  hackneys,  caddoes,  and 
aqua  vit«(!)  to  make  their  present  pay- 
mentSr"  A  few  years  afterwards,  a.d. 
1 240,  another  nuncio  came  to  Ireland, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into 
the  emperor's  hands ;  and  in  five  years 
more,  a.d.  1245,  another  levy  was 
attempted,  of  11,000  marks  out  of 
both  kingdoms — England  and  Ireland, 
of  which  Ireland  actually  supplied  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  6,000  marks. 
In  1270  Ireland  was  again  required  to 
submit  to  the  exactions  of  his  holiness, 
and  the  tithes  of  all  spiritual  promo- 
tions for  three  years  to  come  were 
levied  to  support  the  pope's  wars 
against  the  king  of  Arragon.  These 
are  only  a  few  out  of  many  instances 
oocuring  in  a  few  years ;  and  the 
reader  may  find  similar  events  re- 
corded in  Ware's  annals,  as  happening 
once  in  every  five  or  six  years,  about 
the  same  period.  According  to  Mat- 
thew Pans,  such  taxes  and  talliages 
sometimes  amounted  to  a  moiety  of  the 
groods  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  so 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of 
the  lands  of  these  kingdoms  were  at 
one  time  finding  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  pope  and  the  ecclesias- 
tics who  constituted  his  court. 

The  drain  was  not  merely  by  such  le- 


V  ies  as  th  =»  foregoing ;  all  the  best  ecclesi- 
tical  preferments  were  conferred  upon 
Italians,  who  had  factors  living  in  these 
kingdoms  who  regularly  transmitted 
the  profits  to  Rome.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  a  monk  and  in  other  matters 
almost  worshipped  the  pope,  calls 
England  "  Balaam's  ass,  loaden,  beaten, 
and  enforced  to  speak."  In  one  view, 
at  all  events,  this  simile  of  the  histo- 
rian is  appropriate.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  simplicity  with  which  the 
people  submitted  to  barefaced  cheats, 
the  monies  collected  by  which  are  to 
be  added  to  the  other  more  regular 
supplies  firom  the  pockets  of  the  pious. 
One  common  device  of  the  friars  was, 
to  persuade  the  people  to  put  on  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  vow  themselves 
to  the  holy  wars,  and  then  immediately 
afterwards  sell  them  a  dispensation  to 
relieve  them  from  going  there. 

The  following  catalogue  of  the 
devices  to  draw  money  for  holy  church 
out  of  the  kingdom,  is  given  in  the  sta- 
tute of  faculties,  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19  :— 
*«  pensions,  cences,  Peter-pence,  procu- 
rations, fruits,  suits  for  provisions, 
expeditions  of  bulls  for  bishopricks 
and  archbishopricks,  and  for  delegacies 
and  rescripts  in  causes  of  contentions 
i^  appeals,  jurisdictions  legative,  dis- 
pensations, licences,  faculties,  grants, 
relaxations,  writs  called  per  de  volere, 
rehabilitations,  abolitions,  and  other 
infinite  sorts  of  bulls,  breves,  and  in- 
struments of  sundrie  natures  and 
names,  the  specialities  whereof  be  over 
long,  large  in  number,  and  tedious  to 
be  mentioned." 

The  drain,  however,  which  was 
most  severely  felt,  as  being  in  most 
constant  operation,  was  the  dedication 
of  the  profits  of  the  most  valuable 
benefices  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  out 
of  which  grew  the  series  of  statutes 
against  **  provisions."  The  dispute  be- 
tween Primate  Anselm  and  Henry  I. 
ended  by  a  concession  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  to  the  pope,  in  1107,  in 
return  for  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  sending  a  legate  to  England. 
The  immediate  use  of  this  concession 
was  the  conferring  on  the  attendants 
of  the  pope's  court  who  never  set  foot 
in  England,  many  of  the  most  valuable 
benefices  in  the  kingdom,  **  whereby," 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  old  acts, 
"  the  treasures  and  riches  of  the  land 
were  carried  away,  and  works  of 
charity    and    hospitality    neglected." 
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The  pope  presented  his  nominee  by 
what  was  called  a  "bull  of  provision," 
and  the  person  presented  by  him  was 
called  a  **  provisor,**  whence  the  sta- 
tutes against  the  pope's  usurpations 
"were  called  "statutes  of  pro  visors.'* 
This  assumption  was  accompanied  by 
others  of  a  similar  nature.  Thus, 
although  judicial  appeals  to  Rome 
never  obtained  in  England,  (except  for 
a  short  time  in  Stephen's  reign,)  it 
Appears  from  the  preambles  of  various 
acts  that  breves  of  citation  to  Rome 
were  at  various  times  attempted  to  be 
enforced.  All  these  agressions  were 
generally  legislated  agamst  together, 
and  as  the  aggressions  on  the  indepen- 
dent judicial  prerogatives  of  the  king- 
dom became  more  important,  the  origi- 
nal name  given  to  the  statutes  on  these 
subjects  was  forgotten,  and  since  the 
statute  of  16  Rich.  II.  Engl,  generally 
known  as  the  "  statute  of  praimunire," 
such  offences  were  designated  by  the 
terra  praemunire.  The  latter  name  has 
no  reference  to  any  thing  occurring  in 
the  statutes ;  but  it  was  directed  that 
the  offender  should  have  a  garnissement 
or  warning  of  two  months,  before  he 
should  be  prosecuted.  The  proceed- 
ings therefore  commenced  by  a  writ 
to  the  sheriff,  commandin^^  him  to 
admonish,  "  praemonere,"  the  defen- 
dant. Offenders  were  then  said  to 
incur  a  praemunire,  a  phraseology 
which  was  adopted  in  subsequent  sta- 
tutes on  similar  subjects. 

The  legislation  in  England  against 
these  offences  form  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive code.  The  first  chapter  of  Magna 
Charta  is  "quod  ecclesia  Anglicana 
libera  sit,  et  habeat  omnia  jura  sua 
integra  et  libertates  suas  illoesas." 
Barrington  (Obs.  Stat.  p.  6)  observes 
upon  this,  that  the  liberties  referred  to 
were  immunities  from  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  every  reign  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  kings,  and  almost  every 
compilation  of  ancient  laws,  began 
similarly.  The  statutes  against  pro- 
visors  in  England  begin  in  25  Edward 
I.  and  the  latest,  previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation, appears  to  be  in  the  second 
year  of  Henry  IV. 

In  Ireland  legislation  against  "  pro- 


visors"  began  about  the  same  time  as 
in  England,  but  continued  much  later. 
The  earliest  Irish  act  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,*  by 
which  sending  or  conveying  money  by 
religious  houses  out  of  Ireland  to 
foreign  superiors,  is  forbidden  and 
punished.  The  English  acts  of  Ed-^ 
ward  III.  on  the  same  topics,  whicli 
are  of  some  length,  were  adopted 
here  by  the  famous  parliament  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign ; 
but  the  earliest  printed  Irish  statute 
on  the  subject  does  not  occur  till  after 
the  similar  English  legislation  had 
ceased — viz.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
The  recitals  of  the  statutes  of  this 
reign  show,  that  however  hopeless  his 
holiness  found  the  effort  to  draw  the 
profits  of  English  benefices  then  to 
Rome,  he  was  far  from  giving  up  the 
attempt  here.  The  first  act  of  Henry 
VI.,  in  the  thirty- second  year  of  this 
reign,  recites  that  "  provisions"  were 
then  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than 
they  had  been  theretofore  ;  and  ano- 
ther act  of  the  same  reign  recites  that 
"  divers  persons  advanced  to  benefices 
within  the  land  of  Ireland,  do  absent 
themselves  out  of  the  said  land 
whereby  the  issues  and  profits  of  their 
benefices  be  yearly  taken  forth  of  the  said 
land  of  Ireland,  to  the  great  impove- 
rishment and  weakening  of  the  same, 
diminishing  of  God's  service,  and 
withdrawing  of  hospitality."  A  sta- 
tute passed  a  little  later  (7  Edward  IV. 
c.  2)  prohibits  the  purchase  of  bene- 
fices from  Rome,  and  recites  that  in 
former  times  the  clergy  used  to  keep 
hospitality  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
profit  of  poor  people,  but  of  late  had 
purchased  bulls  to  hold  their  livings 
in  commendam,  "to  the  final  extin- 
guishment of  divine  service  and  hospi- 
tality." There  are  other  unprinted 
acts  of  Edward  IV.  (11,  12  Edward 
IV.  and  12,  13  Edward  IV,)  against 
the  appointment  by  the  pope  to  Irish 
preferments,  by  one  of  which  (12,  13 
Edward  IV.  c.  53)  executing  his  bulls 
U  made  treason  in  all  concerned. 
Besides  the  general  provisions  in 
Poyning's  acts  (10  Henry  VII.)  adopt- 
ing the  English  laws  on  this  subject. 


*  This  act  is  not  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  statutes,  nor  indeed  is  it,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  an  Irish  stattite,  being  the  English  act  of  the  same  year,  "  de  ap- 

portis  reUyiusontm,*'  which   was  sent  by  writ  to  Ireland See  Report  of  Irish 

Record  Commissioners  for  1830. 
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there  is  also  a  special  act>  adopting 
and  enforcing  all  the  previous  statutes 
in  both  countries  against  "provisions." 
The  great  frequency  and  strong  lan- 
guage of  these  several  acts  is  a  striking 
proof  how  vigorously  the  struggle 
was  carried  on  between  the  advocates 
»of  English  independence^  and  what 
would  be  now  called  "  ultramontane 
RomanistSy"  and  how  keenly  the  evil 
effects  of  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  rule 
was  felt. 

What  were  called  "  comroendams" 
were  used  as  an  evasion  of  the  acts 
against  **  provisions  ;'*  and  one  of  the 
preceding  acts  (7  Edward  IV.)  was 
caused  by  a  decision  of  the  judges,  that 
the  preceding  statutes  did  not  apply 
to  a  commendam,  because  they  spoke 
only  of  "  reservations,  collations,  and 
provisions."  Commendaras  were  a 
device  of  Pope  Leo  X.  a.d.  848,  and 
their  object  was  to  supply  the  means 
of  hospitality  and  dignity  to  the  holders 
of  preferments,  the  emoluments  of 
which  were  small.  The  old  canons 
prohibited  pluralities,  but  a  distinction 
was  taken  ^that  though  a  clergyman 
could  have  only  one  benefice  in 
titulo,  another  might  be  **  commended" 
to  his  custody  until  an  incumbent  was 
provided  for  it.  Hospitality  being 
then  considered  one  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  clerical  character,  pre- 
sentations to  benefices  in  commendam 
were  usually  to  provide  the  means  of 
hospitality,  in  mensam,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  bad  legal  pun  among  canonists, 
that  in  commenda  was  quasi  in  come* 
denda.  At  first  the  benefices  thus 
bestowed  were  usually  without  the 
cure  of  souls,  but  the  practice  soon 
degenerated  into  a  mere  evasion  of  the 
rule  against  pluralities.  The  fore- 
going statute,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was 
intended  to  prevent  such  presentations 
only  by  the  pope  or  a  foreign  power, 
and  not  to  prohibit  them  by  the  king  or 
proper  patron,  by  whom  they  continued 
to  be  made  even  after  the  Reformation. 
The  avarice  of  the  regular  clergy 
appears  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  a 
popular  subject  of  attack.  Chancer 
ridicules  the  avarice  of  friars.  The 
Roraaunt  of  the  Rose,  which  he  trans- 
lated, was  originally  written  by  .Tehan 
de  Methucn,  a  Frenchman,  who  car- 
ried his  spirit  of  satire  so  far  as  to 
play  a  practical  joke  on  the  friars  on 
his  death-bed.  He  left  them  a  heavy 
chest  as  a  legacy ;  but  when  it  was 


opened,  instead  of  I'iches,  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  vetches.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  refused  Christian 
burial  in  consequence. 

I<  is  among  the  queer  contradictions 
of  Ireland  that  the  party  claiming 
to  be  the  national  one  should  be  the 
adherents  of  the  pope.  The  perfect 
independence  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Church  seems,  as  an  historical  fact, 
past  dispute.  On  every  occasion  the 
Komish  party  among  the  clergy  seem, 
in  early  times,  to  have  taken  part  with 
English  settlers  against  the  natives — 
not  to  mention  that  the  first  invasion 
of  the  English  was  under  sanction  of 
a  bull  empowering  Henry  the  Second 
to  reduce  the  heretic  Irish.  In  the 
synod  held  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by 
Henry  II.  the  subjugation  of  the 
Irish  to  the  English  Cnurch  Vi  ^  en- 
forced by  the  more  Romish  p  t  of 
the  clergy  in  terms  very  insulti  »  to 
the  Irish.  The  details  of  this  str  /gle 
are  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
Vivian,  the  pope's  legate,  went  so  far 
as  to  excommunicate  all  who  should 
question  the  title  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land  to  Ireland.  The  appellate  juris- 
diction of  the  English  House  of  Lords 
— one  of  the  great  badges  of  subjec- 
tion which  yielded  to  the  firmness  of 
the  volunteers  of  1782 — was  first  ap- 
plied to  by  a  Romish  prior,  in  the  case 
of  the  prior  of  Lanthony,  a.d.  1432. 
It  would  appear  that  the  clergy  had  a 
great  influence  in  framing  the  statutes 
of  Kilkenny,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  regular  legislative  provisions 
for  this  kingdom.  These  statutes  in- 
troduce the  writ  "de  excommunicato 
capiendo,"  and  contain  various  other 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  authority — ex.  gr.  chap. 
10,  which  prohibits  any  person  from 
holding  communion  with  a  man  under 
sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet 
these  statutes  contain  the  most  strin- 
gent and  severe  provisions  against  the 
native  Irish.  They  provided  (caps-  14, 
15)  that  Irish  of  Irish  lineage  shall 
not  be  admissible  to  any  cathedral, 
nor  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
among  the  English,  nor  even  to  pro- 
fession in  religious  houses  among 
them.  It  is  also  a  singular,  though 
accidental,  coincidence,  that  the  epithet 
of  "  enemy,"  by  which  the  natives  had 
always  been  previously  designated  by 
the  Anglo- Irrsh  legi.^ture,  ceased  to 
be  applied  to  them  in  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VIII.  just  at  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  evils  of  provisions,  foreigm 
coramendams,  &c.  had  ceased  long  be- 
fore the  Reformation  ;  and  the  vigour 
of  the  English  had  so  effectually  ter- 
minated the  efforts  of  the  Romish  ec- 
clesiastics to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  crown,  that 
prosecutions  in  England,  under  the 
statutes  against  pro  visors  and  the 
early  statutes  of  praemunire,  were  at 
all  times  very  rare,  and  in  compara- 
tively modern  times  unknown.  Seve- 
ral other  offences  of  a  different  cha- 
racter were,  at  a  later  period,  made 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemu- 
nire ;  but  prosecutions,  even  for  these, 
were  exceedingly  uncommon.  The 
only  instance  of  one  is  said  to  be  that 
given  in  the  state  trials,  when  the 
penalties  of  a  praemunire  were  in- 
flicted on  some  persons  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  other- 
wise, however,  in  Ireland,  where  pro- 
secutions, under  the  earlier  statutes 
of  praemunire,  appear  not  to  have 
been  very  unusual.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  Sir  John  Davis,  the 
English  attorney-general  here,  prose- 
cuted one  Robert  Lalor  on  the  statute 
16  Richard  II.,  his  offence  being  that 
he  had  accepted  the  title  and  office  of 
the  pope's  vicar-general  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Dublin,  and  there  exercised 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  foro  consci- 
entuB,  maintaining  and  justifying  the 
pope's  authority.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  speech  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  are  reported  at  length  by 
the  learned  prosecutor  himself.  So, 
although  the  statutes  adopting  the 
Reformation  here,  and  declaring  the 
king  head  of  the  church,  were  passed 
in  the  28th  year  of  Henry  VIII. ;  yet 
for  some  time  afterwards  the  right,  so 
jealously  guarded  in  England,  of  pre- 
senting to  bishoprics,  was  neglected 
here;  and,  according  to  Davis,  the 
first  presentations  to  the  bishoprics 
of  Derry,  Raphoe,  and  Clogher,  made 
by  the  king,  were  not  made  until  the 
reign  of  James  I. 

The  statutes  against  provisions  and 
praemunire  have  never  been  repealed, 
though  long  fallen  completely  into 
disuse. 

GENTLEMEN  AND  VAGABONDS. 

There  is  a  curious  and  spirited  pas- 


sage in  Jlollingshed  on  the  diaracter 
of  an  Irish  gentleman : — 

"  For  the  Irishman  standeth  so  much 
on  his  gentilitie,  that  he  termeth  any 
one  of  the  English  sept,  and  planted  m 
Ireland,  Baldeagh  Galteagh,  i,  e.  Eng- 
lish cburle ;  but  if  he  be  an  Englishmaii 
born,  then  he  nameth  him  Baldeagh 
Saxonnegh,  i.  e.  Saxon  churle :  so  that 
both  are  churles,  and  he  the  only  gen- 
tleman.'* 

Modem  observers  have  often  re- 
marked on  the  pride  that  prevents — or 
rather  prevented,  for  it  is  a  feeling  now 
happily  no  longer  existing — the  connec- 
tions of  Irish  families  of  respectability 
applying  themselves  to  any  useful  pur- 
suit. The  patrician  contempt  of  poor 
Paddy  for  all  who  "demean"  them- 
selves to  work, 

'*For  the  glorious  privilege  of  being  independent,** 

has  been  the  fertile  subject  alike  of 
uncharitable  sneers  and  stem  rebuke. 
It  is  almost  four  hundred  years  ance 
it  was  represented  to  the  English  kkig 
as  the  prominent  defect  of  the  Iri^ 
character.  There  is  an  answer  of 
Walter  Fitzsimons,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  pre- 
served  in  Ware,  (Ann.  p.  26.) 

"  The  greatest  and  chiefest '  thing 
that  not  only  impoverisheth  this  lord- 
ship of  Ireland,  and  also  causes  so 
manv  stirs  and  jars  with  them,  is  idle- 
ness*; for,  if  the  father  have  an  estate, 
and  dies,  though  he  have  never  so 
many  children,  they  all  hanker  on  that 
name,  who  is  prince  or  chief  of  them, 
rather  than  to  take  an  employment  or 
tradct  supposing  it  a  disgrace  so  to  do, 
their  fathers  before  them  having  ac- 
quired an  estate.  This  is  the  custom 
of  the  country,  which  your  highnesse's 
subjects  have  learned  of  the  natives, 
filling  their  panches,  to  care  not  for  any 
other  than  brawling  and  plotting.  They 
are  so  many  stragglers,  and  prove  that 
it  is  more  charity  to  put  them  to  work 
than  to  succour  them  with  victuals." 

The  character  is  not  confined  to  the 
"gentleman."  Like  other  national 
characteristics,  it  infected  the  low  as 
well  as  the  high.  Coupled  with  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  disturbed 
and  ill-protected  state  of  the  country, 
it  gave  rise  to  a  lawless  and  violent 
class,  who  were  the  objects  of  firequent 
legislation    in    our    ancient  statutes. 
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There  are  acts  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL*  reciting  the  evils  of  persons 
leaving  their  lawful  and  honest  works, 
and  becoming  "kernes,  evil  doers, 
wasters,  idlemen,  and  destructioners 
of  the  king's  liege  people."  There 
were  enactments  of  the  same  charac- 
ter made  in  the  parliament  of  Kil- 
kenny ;  and  others,  earlier  still,  among 
the  nnpablished  statutes  of  Edward 
II.  (13  Edward  II.  cc.  2,  3)  against 
**  kernes,  idlemen,  and  other  vagrant 
trespassers  on  the  people's  property." 
These,  and  the  numerous  provisions 
against  the  custom  of  <' coshering," 
were  not  aimed  merely  at  the  class 
which  the  modem  meaning  of  the 
words  would  seem  to  include.  The 
principals*  at  least,  of  the  idlemen  and 
vagrants  were  gentlemen.  Among 
the  articles  to  be  observed  in  Ireland 
in  a  close  roll  of  Edward  III.,  (men- 
tioned, War6,  c.  1 2,)  is  one  against 
those  who*  lead  or  maintain  kernes  or 
the  people  called  idlemen,  unless  in 
the  marches. 

From  the  phrase  in  the  last-men- 
tioned ordinance,  "  people  called  idle- 
men,"  it  would  appear  that  the  word 
had  obtained  a  more  specific  meaning 
than  "  idler."  So  the  proper  meaning 
of  kerne  is  a  foot  soldier.  The  arms 
of  kerne  consisted  of  darts  and  dag- 
gers, or  skeynes,  (short  knives.)  The 
word  was  well  understood  in  its  pro- 
per sense  by  the  Englishi  as  the  use 
of  it  by  Shakspeare  shows,  who  cor- 
rectly assigns  to  the  kernes  even  their 
appropriate  weapons — darts.f  In  the 
statute-book,  however,  these  phrases-^ 
idlemen  and  kernes — seem  to  be  used 
vaguely,  as  descriptions  of  ill-con- 
ducted and  lawless  wanderers.  Kerne 
was  so  popularly  understood  among 
the  English  settlers  here,  as  appears 
from  Mollingshed,  who  was  nearly 
Shakspeare's  cotemporary,  he  gives 
(cap.  8)  the  following  coarse  but 
curious  interpretation   of   its    mean- 


ing : — '<  Kerne  signifieth,  as  noblemen 
of  deep  judgment  informed  me,  a 
shower  of  hell ;  because  they  are  no 
better  than  rakeheUs  or  the  deviWs 
hlackguardsy  by  reason  of  the  stinking 
stirre  they  keepe  wherever  they  be." 

The  principal  grievance  inflicted  by 
these  unsettled  idlers  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  plunder ;  but  fixmg 
themselves  at  free  quarters,  where 
they  chose,  without  consulting  their 
host  whether  they  were  welcome  or 
not.  This  they  sometimes  did  under 
colour  of  authority  or  right,  but  as 
often  by  mere  violence.  The  practice 
is  repeatedly  prohibited  in  the  early 
laws  of  the  English  settlers  against 
"  coshering,"  <*  cuttings,"  "  coyne  and 
livery,"  &c.  HoUingshed  describes 
coshering  (c.  8)  thus : — '*  These  no- 
blemen and  noblemen's  tenants  now 
and  then  make  a  set  feast,  which  they 
call  coshering,  whereto  flock  all  their 
retainers,  whom  they  name  followers, 
their  rithmours,  their  cards,  their 
harpers,  that  feed  them  with  musick. 
In  their  coshering  they  sit  on  straw, 
they  are  served  on  straw,  and  lie  on 
mattrasses  and  pallets  of  straw." 
Coshering  is  more  generally  under- 
stood to  mean  merely  the  custom  of 
exacting  entertainments  from  tenants, 
and  is  so  used  in  the  statute-book. 
**  Cuttings"  appears  a  corruption  of 
'*  cuddies,"which  is  another  Irish  term 
for  a  similar  practice.  Coyne  and 
livery,  which  was  a  practice  of  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  to  supply  food 
and  clothing  for  man  and  horse,  is  a 
more  modern  device,  introduced  by 
the  English  in  imitation  of  these  cus- 
toms. It  was  introduced  by  Maurice 
FitzThomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  to  support  the 
king's  army  against  the  Scots  under 
the  command  of  Bruce,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  an  Irish 
custom. 

The    English  statute-book  is    not 


•  18  Henry  VI.  and  25  Henry  VI.  c.  7.     See  also 
the  suppression  of  cosherers  and  idle  wanderers, 
t  Henry  VI.  pt.  2,  act  3,  sc.  1  :— 

'*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  crafty  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kornes. 
And  fight  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs,  with  darts, 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine." 

So  in  Macbeth,  Act  1,  sc.  2 : — 

**  Of  kernes  and  gallowglasses  is  supplied." 
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without  its  testimonies  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  Irish  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, the  obnoxious  class  were  not  the 
haymakers  or  pig- drivers,  but  students 
at  Oxford.  Statute  1  Henry  VI.  cap. 
3,  Eng.  enacts  that,  on  account  of 
the  murders,  robberies,  and  rapes,  and 
other  felonies  committed  by  the  Irish 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  they 
shall  be  banished  to  their  own  coun- 
try within  a  month,  except  graduates 
of  the  university,  beneficed  clergymen, 
and  lawyers  ;  and  by  this  act,  and  ano- 
ther  of  the  same  period,  (2  Hen.  VI.  c. 
8,)  all  Irish  students  and  graduates 
continuing  there  are  required  to  find 
security  for  their  good  behaviour ! 


As  a  set-off  for  this,  may  be  men- 
tioned an  Irish  act  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  (33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15.) 
It  is  entitled  **  An  Act  for  Vaga- 
bonds," and  provides  that  "  schoolars 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  that  goe  about  b^ging, 
not  being  authorized  under  the  seal  of 
the  said  universities,  by  the  commis- 
sary, chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  of 
the  same,  {>hall  be  punished  and  or- 
dered in  manner  and  forme,  as  is 
above  rehearsed  of  strong  beggar?," 
i.  e.  be  whipped  at  a  cart*s  tail,  and 
sworn  to  return  home  with  a  letter 
certifying  that  they  had  been  whipped 
as  vagrant  strong  beggars. 
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CHAPTER  v. 

"  Est  aliquid  Altaic  malum  per  verba  levare. 

S^trangulat  Inclutua  dolor  atqoc  exattnat  intuv, 
Cogitur  et  vires  multiplicare  auas." 

Otid. 
•  I  looked  upon  the  halls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were  deaolate/ 


I  HARDLY  ventured  to  address  Irwin 
during  our  progrehs;  he  seemed  to 
dread  the  danger  of  utterance,  and 
his  is  one  of  those  countenances  in 
which  deep  grief  takes  almost  the 
appearance  of  anger.  I  had  little 
doubt  that  his  life  would  have  "  rub- 
bed on**  placidly  enough,  and  that 
though  his  thoughts  might  often 
perhaps  have  reverted  to  his  early 
friend,  his  peace  would  not  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  recollection, 
had  not  the  facts  before  detailed  been 
thus  by  extraordinary  accident  brought 
before  him.  But  *'  there  is  a  joy  in 
woe,"  and  I  was  convinced  he  would 
not  have  forfeited  the  knowledge  of 
those  incidents  to  escape  the  pain  it 
caused  him ;  and  for  myself  it  was  a 
relief  to  think  the  sad  tale  of  which  I 
had  seen  the  catastrophe,  would  come 
to  me,  not  as  the  forced  discovery  of 
a  stranger,  but  through  the  hallowed 
medium  of  a  friend  to  him  that  was 


OtSIAX. 

gone,  so  it  was  with  thankfulness  I 
resigned  the  keys  of  his  papers. 

Irwin  and  I  arrived  at  the  door,  and 
while  we  stood  awaiting  its  opening,  a 
powerful  tremor  shook  his  limbs,  and 
his  large  masculine  features  were 
shrunk  and  of  an  ashy  paleness.  When 
we  entered  he  sunk  upon  the  chair  in 
the  hall,  and  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore, mastering  himself  with  a  strong 
effort,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  follow 
mo  silently  up  the  stairs.  He  turned 
as  it  were  by  instinct  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  looked  expectantly  around  ; 
his  eyes  fell  first  on  the  picture,  then 
on  the  desk,  the  sight  of  which  seemed 
to  move  him  afresh. 

"  He  lies  up  stairs,'*  said  I,  "  in  one 
of  the  attics.** 

"  I  know,"  he  replied,  in  a  husky 
voice,  and  preceded  me  slowly  to  the 
room  ;  he  i-vidently  knew  which  it  was 
and  closed  his  eyes  as  he  opened  the 
door. 
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The  old  woman  had  occupied  her- 
self in  removing  all  the  apparatus  of 
sickness ;  she  had  only  smoothed  the 
ruffled  bed  and  composed  the  limbs  of 
the  body,  and  there  it  lay;  its  soft 
placidity  affording  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  working  emotions  depicted  in 
Irwin's  countenance.  The  features 
had  slightly  relaxed  during  the  few 
hours  that  had  elapsed  since  I  had  last 
seen  it ;  the  chest  had  fallen  in,  and 
the  prominent  breastbone  in  rigid  out- 
line under  the  white  coverlet,  bespoke 
the  form  of  death ;  one  waxen  hand 
was  exposed  by  the  side,  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  more  life-like; 
the  colour  had  returned ;  it  was  almost 
a  smile  that  loitered  on  the  lips,  *'  like 
moonlight  on  the  snow." 

*'  There  lived  no  trace  on  tliat  pale  brow 

Of  withes  unfulfilled. 
The  holy  hope  of  answered  pra}-er. 
The  calm  of  perfect  peace  w«s  there, 

The  saint's  last  sleep  to  gild  < 
'Twere  more  than  crime  to  mar  a  rest 
So  tranquil — so  supremely  Mcftt."       ^ 

With  a  forced  sternness  of  compo- 
sure Irwin  regarded  it ;  he  feared  to 
unman  himself;  and  before  he  looked 
round  upon  us,  the  indelicacy  of  obser- 
vation at  such  a  scene  which  might 
have  before  occurred  to  my  mind, 
struck  me,  so  I  left  him,  and  descended 
with  the  servant  to  the  room  below. 

In  about  an  hour  he  joined  me.  I 
could  perceive  that  tears  had  come 
to  his  relief — if  indeed  they  are  a  re- 
lief ;  but  he  had  in  some  degree  re- 
sumed his  self-possession,  by  being  for 
a  while  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
stifling  his  feelings.  I  had  told  the 
woman  that  he  was  the  executor  of 
Mr.  Daly,  the  friend  whose  name  he 
had  mentioned  the  night  before,  but 
that  no  step  should  be  taken  in  his 
affairs  without  Mr.  Barrett's  concur- 
rence and  due  authority,  so  that  there 
need  be  no  opposition  to  our  examina- 
tion of  his  will  and  papers. 

In  fact  she  was  inclined  to  offer 
none,  but  as  the  circumstances  were 
singular  and  unprecedented,  I  was 
dubious  of  the  right  path,  and  offici- 
ously willing  to  obviate  any  objection 
that  might  arise  even  from  a  menial. 
The  first  thing  that  met  our  eyes  on 
opening  the  desk,  was  the  will ;  it  was 
dated  eleven  years  back,  and  we  did 
not  read  it,  as  bound  with  it  was  a 
codicil  of  much  later  date,  which  con- 
tained minute  directions  as  to  the  dis- 


posal of  his  body,  and  which  was 
labelled  with  Irwin's  name. 

There  was  no  time  or  inclination  on 
Irwin's  part  for  cool  calculation,  or  . 
for  ascertaining  the  course  of  legal 
propriety. 

"  He  had  no  near  relative,"  said 
he,  "  nor,  while  living,  one  friend  but 
myself.  I  had  no  means  of  serving 
him  before,  but  now  I  will  ask  no  per- 
mission to  fulfil  to  the  very  letter  his 
wishes,  and  I  will  take  the  conse- 
quences, be  thry  what  they  may.  His 
letters  and  papers  shall  fall  into  no 
hands  but  mine  ;  as  to  his  property,  I 
care  not  concerning  it:  thus,  had  it 
been  my  case,  he  would  have  done  by 
me,  and  thus  will  I  act  by  him." 

I  will  not  prolong  my  own  part  in 
the  story  by  further  detail  of  our  con- 
versation ;  it  will  suffice  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  who  read  the  tale,  to 
hear,  that  before  the  day  was  over,  we 
had  ascertained  from  legal  opinions, 

confirmed  by   Dr.   's  statement, 

as  to  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Daly,  that 
Irwin  was  fully  empowered  to  act  as 
his  executor,  and  the  following  day 
saw   us   travelling  together  with  the 

remains  to  the  county  of ,  about 

fifty  miles  from  Dublin,  whither  he 
had  desired  to  be  carried  for  burial. 

We  left  town  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  as  our  pace  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow,  it  was  nearly  four  in 
the  day  when  we  arrived  at  Clonsal- 
lagh. 

We  had  little  communication  during 
the  journey,  as  Irwin  volunteered  but 
few  words,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
sometimes  perhaps  pleasing,  as  he  re- 
called the  many  limes  he  had  passed 
the  nooks  and  towns  on  that  well- 
known  coach  road,  a  wild  and  merry 
school-boy,  and  often  again  a  sedate 
young  collegian,  accompanied  by  him 
who  was  now  our  silent  companion ; 
and  at  times  the  past  seemed  so  entirely 
to  possess  him,  that  he  smiled  as  he 
pointed  out  to  me  two  or  three  spots 
associated  with  some  juvenile  pranks 
and  recollections,  and  then  in  a  few 
moments  he  would  recur  to  the  me- 
lancholy present — the  sad  end  of  us 
all. 

I  could  not,  however  curious,  bring 
myself  to  urge  him  with  questions, 
but  rather  was  desirous  to  wait  until 
his  inclinations  might  lead  him  to  tell 
me  some  particulars  of  the  history. 

At  last  we  entered,  through  a  dila- 
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pidated  gateway,  a  long  avenue  of 
trees,  bo  thickly  planted  as  to  exclnde 
the  liffht  and  also  to  impede  their 
growth;  they  were  like  a  forest  of 
masts,  being  only  wooded  at  the  top, 
and  the  earth  beneath  was  bare  or 
overgrown  by  their  fibrous  roots.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  bespoke 
neglect  and  desolation ;  it  had  an  air  of 
gloom  which  even  the  presence  of  gay 
summer  could  hardly  altogether  dispel. 
Three  or  four  dirty  children  who  were 
at  play  near  the  gate,  ran  af\er  the 
carriages  as  we  approached  the  house, 
and  watched  our  progress,  and  one 
having  given  notice  to  its  mother,  by 
some  back  entrance,  the  door  of  the 
house  was  quickly  opened  to  admit 
us.  The  woman,  who  knew  of  our 
errand,  although  she  had  not  expected 
us  until  the  day  following,  immediately 
recognised  Irwin. 

"  Och,  then,  but  yer  althered«  sure 
enough,  Masther  John,'*  said  she, 
"  but  shure  I'd  know  you  av  ye  were 
biled  itself,"  and  in  the  energy  of  her 
affection  she  took  ^his  hand.  '^  An' 
don't  ye  remimber  me — don't  ye  re- 
mimber  Judy  that  used  to  make  yer 
bed ;  sure  I  was  the  housemaid  in  it 
in  the  ould  masther's  time,  when  ye 
used  to  coom  down  width  poor  Mas- 
ther Richard,  and  many's  the  joke  yez 
used  to  put  an  me,  an'  ye  remimber 
the  ghost  yez  dhressed  up  to  frighten 
the  me  out  o'  me ;  and  more  betoken, 
many's  the  half-crown  ye  gave  me 
whin  ye  thought  no  more  of  it  nor  iv 
it  was  a  jack-stone " 

Whether  the  good  woman  had 
really  recalled  herself  to  his  recollec- 
tion or  not,  I  know  not,  or  if  her 
words  identified  some  ruddy  Judy  of 
former  days  with  the  haggard  but 
good-humoured  looking  slattern  that 
stood  before  him,  but  Irwin  shook  her 
hand  kindly,  and  striding  on  through 
the  familiar  passage,  entered  a  room 
on  the  left  hand. 

The  sashes  were  open,  and  a  large 
turf  fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate.  She 
followed  him. 

''  I  was  jist  readyin*  up  the  place  a 
bit  for  ye,"  said  she,  **  iver  since  the 
man  come  down  this  morning,  and 
Mr.  Murray  coom  here  and  towld  me 
ye'd  be  in  it.  Whethen  but  it's  a  sor- 
rowful world,  Masther  John ;  but  it's 
little  we  any  of  uz  thought  we'd  see 
so  much  of  it  the  last  time  we  bad  ye 
here,  before  Masther  Richard  wint  to 


the  Injees — and  poor  Miss  Bessy  too; 
well,  how  things  happens.  I  only 
hard  of  her — I  niver  seen  her  affcher 
she  come  back  here  the  misthress  of 
the  place.  I  lit  the  fire  up  jist  to  take 
off  the  damp  and  the  drary  look  off  o' 
the  room." 

She  went  on  in  this  strain,  varying 
her  reflections  with  sundry  lamen- 
tations for  our  unexpected  arrival, 
when  she  ^'hadn't  a  hap'orth  barrin 
rashers  an'  eggs,  an'  a  few  owld 
stags  iv  pitatees"  to  offer  us,  until 
Irwin  having  braced  his  mind  to  a 
strenuous  effort  at  composure,  by 
looking  often  and  slowly  round  the 
room  and  out  of  the  windows,  as 
though  he  would  fain  have  the  first 
introduction  and  emotion  over,  re- 
turned to  the  carriage  to  superintend 
the  removal  of  the  coffin  to  the  oppo- 
site room,  which  was  open  and  ready 
for  its  reception ;  that  done  and  the 
carriage  dismissed,  he  and  I  were  once 
more  fllone  and  freed  from  the  worthy 
Judy's  sympathy  aud  garrulity,  as  ^ 
went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  our 
repast. 

It  was  a  long,  low  house,  in  the 
cottage  style,  and  had  probably  ori- 
ginally contained  not  more  than  ^\e 
or  six  apartments;  but  it  had  been 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  it 
now  was  quite  a  large  building,  or  at 
least  had  much  accommodation,  occu- 
pying three  sides  of  a  square,  but  it 
was  in  no  part  more  than  two  stories 
high. 

The  front,  which  faced  the  avenue, 
looked  uninviting  enough,  the  walls 
being  discoloured,  the  shrubs  around 
neglected,  and  the  banks  ragged  and 
uprooted  by  pigs  and  poultry,  which 
ran  straggling  at  our  approach.  Op- 
posite the  door  through  which  we 
entered,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
hall,  or  rather  passage,  was  another, 
opening  upon  a  lawn  or  grass  garden ; 
it  was  a  sloping  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  clear  and  narrow  river  "wan- 
dered at  its  own  sweet  will ;"  al- 
though not  in  order,  still  it  was  a 
garden,  for  a  wild  profusion  of  com- 
mon annual  flowers — bright  sweet-pea 
and  mignionnette,  and  their  hardy 
mates — not  to  speak  of  many  bushes  co- 
vered with  early  roses,  showed  that  some 
effort  had  been  made  still  to  retain  its 
character ;  that  side  of  the  house,  too, 
was  overgrown  with  creepers,  passion- 
flowers, and  clematis,  and  two  or  three 
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rarer  parasitical  plants  told  of  the 
hand  of  some  who  had  once  taken  an 
interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  deserted 
house ;  round  a  part  of  the  angle»  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  hou8e5  in 
the  hollow  square  facing  the  garden, 
ran  a  low  balcony,  level  with  the 
upper  story,  from  which  were  steps  to 
the  ground,  covered  with  leaves  and 
flowers. 

From  the  house  to  the  river,  on 
that  side,  the  garden  was  bounded  by 
a  thick  wood  of  forest  trees,  guarded 
by  a  paling  and  a  small  rustic  wicket, 
and  on  the  left  was  a  grove  of  ever- 
green shrubs,  laurels,  arbutus,  and 
phillyrea,  through  which  there  was  a 
vista  of  a  small  lake,  supplied,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  river,  which  I 
supposed  travelled  out  agtdn  at  the 
other  side. 

It  was  a  lovely  spot — a  place  where 
the  mind  might  well  repose  upon  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  nature;  for  here 
art  was  scarcely  visible  for  the  plan- 
tations ;  the  garden  was  so  suited  to 
the  scene,  that  they  almost  seemed 
suggested  by  it ;  but  my  mind  was  too 
restless  then  to  enjoy  its  tranquil 
beauty.  Say  what  we  may,  there  is 
more  interest  in  the  workings  of  one 
human  heart — in  one  glimpse  into  the 
source  of  one  human  feeling  or  pas- 
sion— than  in  all  the  majesty  or  grace 
of  inanimate  nature ;  and  when  the 
latter  affects  us,  it  is  only  (but  un- 
consciously, perhaps)  as  "par  rap- 
port "  to  the  movements  of  the  soul 
within.  I  will  not  say  our  emotions 
begin  and  end  in  self,  but  they  gene- 
rafiy  begin  and  end  in  humanity. 

There  are  times  when  the  thoughts 
can  rise  higher  from  the  created  to 
the  Creator — when  we  can  contem- 
plate the  mighty  mountains,  wide 
fofests,  and  roaring  sea,  as  evolved 
from  chaos  ere  yet  man  was  made 
from  the  dust  of  the  ground — and 
forgetting  all  human  interests,  be  ah  > 
sorbed  in  their  solitary  grandeur; 
but  this,  comparatively,  is  seldom  the 
case.     More  often  the  cloud-capt  bills. 


deep  chasm  and  foaming  cataract, 
figure  to  us  the  gloomy  fates,  dark 
passions,  and  wild  power  of  beings — 
our  fellows  who  have  lived  and  died, 
or,  nearer  still,  our  own  past,  present, 
and  future. 

I  roamed  listlessly  about  the  grounds 
for  an  hoiu*  or  two — now  lying  on  the 
grassy  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
inhaling  the  rich  scent  of  the  mignion* 
nette  which  perfumed  the  gusts  of  the 
evening  breeze,  as  the  red  sunset 
faded — clouds  of  gnats  whizzed  airily 
round  the  sallows  on  the  water's 
edge ;  and  now  and  then  a  bat  flitted 
dimly  past — a  soft  repose  fell  over 
the  scene.  Was  there  no  one  sound 
of  sorrow  for  the  blighted  possessor 
of  this  fair  spot,  who  lay  still  and  cold 
within  that  casement  near  ?  Was  it 
a  dirge  for  him  the  gentle  water  mur- 
mured?— was  it  for  him  the  tall 
shadowy  trees  stood  silent,  without 
a  whisper  in  their  leaves  ? 

"  Ck)nld  I  but  hew 
What  this  riTersaitb  In  night't  stUl  ear. 

But  the  rlrer  it  clear  and  runneth  slow. 

We  cannot  tell  what  it  taith  ; 
It  keepeth  its  secreti  down  below, 

And  80  doth  Death." 

There  was  a  little  island  on  the 
tranquil  lake  not  fifty  paces  from  the 
shore,  and  on  it  was  a  rustic  building, 
which  attracted  my  wish  to  explore 
it.  A  small  boat  was  laid  up  in  a 
shed  near,  but  it  was  chained  and 
fastened  by  a  lock,  which  m;^  efforts 
vainly  essayed  to  unloose.  I  had 
thought  Irwin  would  be  best  pleased 
to  be  left  alone ;  but  on  returning 
towards  the  cottage,  I  saw  lights  in 
his  window,  and  entered.  I  found 
him  seated  at  the  table,  with  Daly's 
desk  open  before  him^  and  the  papers 
strewed  over  it ;  his  spirits  were 
calmed,  and  he  was  much  more  like 
himself;  the  silent  fit,  at  least,  was 
ver,  and  I  gathered  from  him  then 
and  subsequently  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  lonely  dwelling. 
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THAPTER  VI. 


"  Non  ftlift  bibam 
Mcrc«de.'* 

IIORACR. 

"  Endcth,  th«n,  love  In  woe?    Yea,  or  man  U«th, 
And  CTery  worldly  WIm,  as  thinketh  me  \ 
The  end  of  Joy  aye  sorrow  occnplcth. 
And  whoao  troweth  not  that  thus  It  be  ?'* 

Chavcer. 


Twenty  years  ago  this  houso  was  a 
beloved  and  happy  home.  Its  master, 
Henry  Daly,  was  a  handsome,  easy- 
tempered,  liberal  country  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.  He  belonged,  per- 
haps, hardly  so  much  to  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  as  to  the  period  when 
his  father  was  his  age,  (and  the  fashion 
of  open-handed  prosperity  had  even 
then  been  long  on  the  decline) ;  nor  had 
a  sense  of  prudence,  and  the  continual 
presence  or  the  thought  of  social  dis- 
tinction, so  prevalent  now  in  the  mind 
of  the  youth,  and  even  childhood  of 
this  age,  infected  him.  At  his  board 
the  merriest  hearts  and  wisest  heads 
were  best  welcomed  where  all  were 
welcome  who  came — the  care-worn, 
thread-bare  curate  of  the  parish,  and 
the  hearty  sly  old  priest ;  the  attorney 
of  the  neighbouring  town  ;  the  spirit- 
broken  sizar,  who  was  tutor  between 
terms  to  the  sons  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  the  lord  himself  betimes  ; 
and  the  county  members  were  equally 
honoured  guests  at  the  same  table. 
Not  that  Daly  himself  was  insensible 
to  the  value  of  wealth  and  influence ; 
but,  conscious  of  ancient  birth,  and 
possessed  of  easy  competence,  he  was 
equally  a  stranger  to  insolence  «ind 
ambition.  Not  jealous  of  his  own  im- 
portance, which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
he  felt  to  be  invulnerable,  he  had  too 
much  inborn  dignity  to  suflTer  a  dread 
of  impairing  it  to  abridge  his  freedom. 
Probably  this  thought  never  tangibly 
came  before  him  ;  but,  if  it  did,  his 
natural  hilarity  and  frankness  was  so 
predominant,  that  he  seemed  to  feel, 
rather  than  jucge,  every  man  his  fel- 
low, and  to  find  something  to  like  and 
admire  in  every  human  being. 
-^ — ^This  was  constitutional  with  him — 
so^ie  say  hereditary.  It  was  of  his 
fatuer  that  the  story  ran,  that  he  used 
to  leave  word  at  the  village  inn  at 
Clonsallngh  that  every  traveller  who 


wore  boots  was  to  be  sent  up  to  his 
house  on  his  arrival ;  but  this  was  in 
the  old  times,  when  the  great  hou?e 
was  standing,  of  which  the  present  cot- 
tage occupied  only  part  of  the  site, 
ere  this  kind  of  promiscuous  hospiti- 
lity  had  as  yet  reduced  the  Dalys  from 
being  the  first  family  in  the  county, 
to  a  position  of  comparatively  little 
significance. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  this 
state  of  things  ;  nevertheless  it  had 
its  advantages.  The  atmosphere  of 
ease  and  cordiality  which  pervaded 
Daly's  board  was  favourable  to  ih 
cultivation  of  social  kindness  and 
equality.  It  brought  out  the  qualities 
of  men,  apart  from  circumstances. 
When  the  poor  sizar  was  given  to  feel 
himself  not  only  the  equal,  but  supe- 
rior  to  the  squire,  the  bitterness  of 
his  poverty  was  lost  for  the  time 
being  ;  and*  I  am  not  sure  that  he— 
now  the  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of 

has  not  happier  reminiscenew 

of  those  daTS  than  of  many  irhjch 
gave  him  more  splendid  successes; 
and  that  he  is  not  indebted  for  much 
of  his  gracious  sympathy  with  modest 
merit  and  struggling  talent  to  his 
sense  of  what  he  himself  owed  io  hw 
early  friend.  But  whatever  my  opi- 
nion may  be  it  matters  little ;  &»«:» 
were  the  customs  of  this  house,  and 
such  a  man  was  Harry  Daly. 

His  wife  was  an  Englishwoman. 
Her  mother,  one  of  i9fO  coheiresses, 
hal  married  against  her  father's  will, 
and  been  therefore  disinherited;  ana 
as  her  husband  died  shortly  afler  her 
marria-e,and  she  herself  expired 'n 
giving  birth  to  her  child,  the  orpfi*n 
was  left  solely  dependant  on  the  re- 
maining sister,  who,  being  unroarrieti, 
adopted  her,  and  brought  her  up -p^^' 
tainly  with  care,  if  not  with  tender- 
ncss.  Hut  Love,  who  seems  to  ft*je 
been    an   unpropitious  deity  lo 
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wliole  family,  again  interfered,  to  dash 
the  Clip  of  fortune.  When  the  fair 
Alice,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  as- 
serted her  own  will,  and  thinking 
all  the  world  well  lost,  insisted  on 
exchanging  the  gloomy  grandeur  of 
her  aunt's  abode,  for  love  in  a  cottage 
at  Clonsallagh. 

As  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Daly  pos- 
sessed in  Miss  Whychcot's  eyes  a  pre- 
scriptive  right  to  he,  if  not  an  arrant 
impostor,  a  designing  fortune-hunter ; 
and  religiously  did  she  promise  to  de- 
feat his  ffolden  expectations,  if  he  en- 
tertainea  such,  by  erasing  her  contu- 
macious niece's  name  from  the  will, 
which  had  declared  ^her  sole  heiress. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  the  lady  at 
last  so  far  relented  as  to  condescend 
occasionally  to  hold  intercourse  by 
letter  with  the  offender ;  and  having 
vouchsafed  to  stand  godmother  to  the 
second  son,  when  she  offered  to  adopt 
him,  Mr.  Daly  was  prevailed  upon, 
by  his  wife's  entreaties,  to  consent  to 
the  proposal,  even  though'  on  the  hard 
conditions  that  the  boy  was  to  be 
given  up  wholly  to  her,  and  to  be  de- 
barred all  intercourse  with  his  family, 
except  through  her  intervention.  This 
unhallowed  bargain  was  made  when 
the  child  was  but  three  years  old  ; 
and  so  rigidly  were  its  provisions  en- 
forced, that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  hardly  aware  of  his  existence ; 
and  the  half-yearly  formal  accounts  of 
his  health  and  welfare,  duly  trans- 
mitted to  his  mother,  were  compara- 
tively of  little  interest  even  to  her,  as 
years  increased  the  distance  between 
them,  and  added  to  the  number  of 
claimants  on  her  care  and  affection. 
But  nature  may  never  be  wronged 
with  impunity  ;  sooner  or  later  she  is 
avenged,  though,  iis  in  this  case,  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  be  visited  on  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Daly  was  a  simple,  gentle, 
pretty  little  woman,  without  much 
strength  of  character  or  intellect. 
To  see  her  children  healthy,  hand- 
some, and  dutiful,  and  her  husband 
loving  to  her  and  to  his  family,  and 
popular  with  his  neighbours,  was 
sufficient  for  her  happiness — without 
care  for  the  present,  or  anticipations 
for  the  future. 

When  Irwin  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  family,  Kichard,  the  eldest, 
was  about  eight  years  old.  Irwin  was 
his  schoolfellow,   but  by  about    five 


years  his  senior.  In  gratitude  for 
some  kindness  he  showed  the  child,  he 
was  invited  to  accompany  him  home 
during  one  summer's  vacation ;  and 
this  was  the  commencement  of  an  in- 
timacy which  lasted  during  the  whole 
of  his  school  and  college  life,  as  after- 
wards his  return  to  Clonsallagh  with 
Richard  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  though  it  was  his  own 
home. 

"  From  his  childhood  to  his  death 
he  was  the  most  noble  fellow  I  ever 
saw,'*  said  Irwin  ;  and  we  loved  each 
other  with  a  love  indeed  passing  the 
love  of  women  ;  but  he  was  not  made 
for  this  cold  and  common-place  world, 
and  I  could  see  in  him,  even  as  a  boy, 
the  germ  of  those  peculiarities  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  inspired 
him  through  youth  and  manhood,  and, 
alas !  brought  him  to  his  broken- 
hearted end." 

Amongst  the  many  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  met  constantly 
here,  the  most  intimate  was  that  of 
Colonel  Power,  an  officer  formerly  in 
the  French  army,  who  being  incapaci- 
tated by  a  wound  from  active  service, 
had  retired  to  live  in  a  small  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  this, 
which  was  his  native  place;  his  in- 
come was  very  limited,  being  little 
more  than  his  half  pay  and  a  small 
pension,  as  he  had  dissipated  the  whole 
of  his  paternal  property  by  early  ex- 
travagancies, or,  as  some  reported,  iu 
play.  He  had  at  that  period  a  fair 
prospect  of  repairing  his  losses,  being 
next  heir  to  a  large  estate  then  in  pos- 
session of  a  cousin  of  his  father's, 
who,  all  the  world  presumed,  would 
die  a  bachelor;  but  he  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  all  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  Colonel  Power  in  par- 
ticular, by  marrying  his  housekeeper 
late  in  life,  and  the  offspring,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vulgarly  healthy  son,  had 
come  to  defer,  if  not  kill,  the  hopes  of 
his  quondam  heir. 

These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  irritation  arising  from  frequent 
pain  in  his  wound  by  a  ball  lodged  in 
the  shoulder,  which  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted, had  embittered  a  temper  na- 
turally fierce,  although  joyous  and 
lively,  and  roused  a  spirit  of  haughti- 
ness and  reserve  which  might  other- 
wise perhaps  have  lain  dormant. 

He  was  not  popular  in  the  country, 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  in- 
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fluence  of  Harry  Daly's  bon-hommie 
and  good  nature^  bo  that  family  was 
the  only  one  with  which  he  sought  or 
enjoyed  intercourse.  The  colonel 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  and  so- 
ciety, and  the  polish  of  his  manners 
and  variety  of  his  talents  made  him 
an  acquisition  to  their  circle^  and  what 
he  had  to  bestow  of  regard,  or  rather 
of  that  complacent  feeling  which 
stands  to  represent  a£Pection  in  every 
hardened,  worldly,  and  selfish  heart, 
he  bestowed  on  mem,  and  they  took 
it  for  friendship.  He  was  an  atheist, 
moreover,  and  took  little  pains  to  con- 
ceal it,  if  he  did  not  openly  avow  his 
principles.  His  wife  was  still  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman ;  she  was  the  por- 
tionless daughter  of  a  noble  family, 
and  had  been  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Daly's 
in  their  school-girl  days.  She  loved 
her  husband  devotedly,  but  with  a  love 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  fear,  but 
more  still  their  only  child,  a  pretty 
little  gfirl  of  four  or  five  years  old. 

Imperious  and  at  times  perhaps  un- 
kind to  his  wife,  in  this  child  also  her 
father's  affections  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered ;  but  this,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
was  but  another  development  of  selfish 
pride.  She  was  one  of  whose  beauty, 
intelligence,  and  spirit,  a  father  might 
pardonably  be  proud,  and  much  as  she 
loved  her  mother,  her  father,  from  his 
unbounded  indulgence,  was  the  object 
of  her  fondest  aaoration. 

Being  brought  up  from  infancy  with 
the  young  Dalys,  she  was  regarded  by 
them  all  as  one  of  themselves ;  but 
above  all  the  rest,  Richard  was  her 
especial  favourite :  to  him  she  would 
appeal  to  defend  her  in  all  her  childish 
quarrels  with  the  others;  with  him 
only  would  she  choose  to  lead  off  the 
country  dances  in  the  long  oak  parlour 
or  on  the  lawn,  on  Christmas  night  or 
midsummer's  eve,  and  his  afi^ection  for 
her  in  return  even  then,  perhaps,  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  love,  for  his 
happiness  seemed  never  complete  in 
any  enjoyment,  or  in  a  boating  or 
fishing  excursion,  unless  little  Bessy 
Power  was  allowed  to  be  of  the  party  5 
and  great  would  be  her  childish  de- 
light when  he  would  leap  with  her 
across  the  streams,  or  if  she  was  tired, 
carry  her  in  his  arms,  and  caressing 
her,  call  her  **  his  little  wife." 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  amused 
only  his  sisters  and  brothers  while  he 
was  but  thirteen,  and  she  seven  or 


eight  years  of  age ;  but  although  afW 
that  the  period  when  his  school  holi- 
days would  again  bring  him  to  Clon* 
sallagh,  was  looked  forward  to  with 
equal  impatience  by  both,  and  its 
greatest  promise  of  pleasure  was  that 
they  should  be  once  more  together, 
the  extent  of  their  mutual  devotioa 
was,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, concealed  from  vulgar  eyes. 
Richard  was  not  of  a  nature  to  suffer 
any  of  his  feelings  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  ridicule,  and  she  was  too  sen- 
sitive and  instinctively  understood  his 
heart  too  well  even  then,  not  to  endea- 
vour to  hide  an  affection  which  it 
might  vex  him  to  see  her  displaj  in 
the  innocent  warmth  of  her  wdcome. 

As  years  deepened  and  strengthened 
their  attachment,  its  existence  became 
less  and  less  obvious,  and  at  leng^th 
had  no  place  in  surmise  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  their  relatives.  He  was  too 
deeply  impassioned  to  be  demonstra- 
tive, even  in  his  manner  to  her  in  pri- 
vate, and  shfe,  as  she  verged  towards 
womanhood,  grew  naturally  less  frank 
in  her  demeanour,  and  perhaps  led  bj 
his  seeming  abstraction  in  her  pre- 
sence to  doubt  of  his -continued  affec- 
tion, she  took  her  pride  to  task  to  be 
more  shy  and  reserved  with  him. 

Such  was  their  relative  position 
when  Richard  was  one  and  twenty, 
and  had  been  two  years  in  college, 
which  he  entered  late,  owing  to  a  dis- 
order of  the  chest  which  attacked  him 
when  he  was  about  seventeen,  and 
which  made  his  mother  unwilling  to 
suffer  him  to  study  or  leave  bb  home. 
But  1  had  better  give  the  remainder 
in  Irwin's  own  words. 

When  I  say  ^*  in  his  words,"  I  mnst 
bespeak  allowance.  I  had  better  have 
said  in  his  person ;  yet  even  thus  the 
tale  will  be  impaired,  and  I  shall  fail 
to  transmit  to  the  reader  the  vivid 
impression  it  produced  on  me. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  simple 
narrator  bound  to  facts,  a  novice  in 
writing  withal,  to  follow  the  exact 
form  of  a  conversation  from  memory ; 
and  besides  the  effect  lost  by  this  con- 
sideration, I  must  encounter  the  dis- 
advantage of  giving  as  a  succinct  ac- 
count that  which  was  conveyed  to  me 
piecemeal  and  life-like,  not  by  words 
alone,  but  by  the  speaking  eyes  and 
earnest  spirit  of  a  heart-warm  actor  in 
its  scenes. 

Though^  I  had  known  Irwin  from 
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my  boyhood,  and  though  his  frank  and 
cordijd  nature  was  such  as  had  almost 
annihilated  the  distance  which  age 
roight  be  supposed  to  establish  between 
us,  I  had  no  knowledge  of  his  early 
life  and  circumstances,  and  probably 
I  never  would  have  acquired  any  had 
not  my  part  in  this  event  brought  us 
thus  closely  in  contact.  His  natural 
reserve  of  feeling  gradually  thawed 


as  he  proceeded  in  his  story,  and  I  bad 
no  scruple  in  asking  him  for  minute 
details,  as  the  narration  seemed  rather 
to  be  a  pleasure  than  a  pain,  when  the 
first  struggle  had  subsided. 

His  endeavour  to  give  me  the  cha- 
racters and  actions  of  his  loved  and 
lost,  was  like  receding  to  contemplate 
a  picture — they  lived  agam  before  him 
as  he  spoke. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


"  Sttch  fine  hath  an  his  greate  worthlncM, 
Such  floe  hit  lore,  mch  fine  hath  his  noble«, 
Such  fine  hath  this  falie  worlds  brittlencM ! 
And  thus  began  his  loving  of  Crcneld, 
All  have  told  I  and  for  that  came  he  died.** 

TKOILVS  AMD  CRK8IBIDA. 


"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,**  said 
he,  ''that,  intimate  as  Daly  and  I 
were,  hb  attachment  to  this  girl  should 
have  to  long  remained  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  me.  But  so  it  was.  I  had 
taken  my  degree  before  he  entered, 
and  being  a  scholar,  I  resided  in  col- 
lege, and  after  his  entrance,  we  almost 
lived  together.  I  had  no  doubt  that, 
ardent  and  imaginative  as  he  was, 
love,  whenever  it  might  be  his  destiny 
to  experience  it,  would  be  in  him  an 
inextinguishable  and  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion. But  I  was  not  surprised  that 
he  had  hitherto  never  found  an  idol 
on  whose  shrine  to  hang  all  his  hopes 
and  faith  among  the  many  pretty  dolls 
we  usually  met  m  society ;  for,  thouc^h 
brimful  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  he 
had  exalted  notions  rather  of  woman, 
and  his  sensitive,  fastidious  taste  was 
80  readily  susceptible  of  offence,  as 
often  to  provoke  a  smile.  Added  to 
this,  he,  like  most  enthusiasts,  dreaded 
the  imputation  of  romantic  feeling,  in 
proportion  to  his  consciousness  of  its 
reality  and  influence  in  his  own  mind ; 
and  these  circumstances  must  account 
for  my  ignorance  of  that  keystone  of 
his  destiny.  Afterwards  it  appeared 
to  me  a  stupid  blindness  to  the  natu- 
ral coarse  of  things  to  suppose  that 
Daly  could  have  remained  insensible 
to  the  singular  beauty  and  ffrace,  the 
kindred  genius,  strength  and  soilness, 
which  spoke  in  every  feature  and 
movement — every  word  and  look  of 
Elizabeth  Power.  I  said  she  was  beau- 
tiful, and  she  was ;  but  her  beauty  was 
not  of  that  correct  and  dazzling  kind 
which  immediately  strikes  the  beholder. 
On  the  contrary,  she  might  probably 


have  been  passed  over  by  many  in  an 
assembly  with  the  mere  commendation 
of  being  "  rather  a  pretty  girl.*'  Her 
chief  charm  lav  in  that  varied  and 
lovely  expression  of  countenance 
which  neither  painting  nor  descrip- 
tion can  convey  ;  and  yet  that  picture 
resembles  her,  for  then  one  continued 
mood  of  mind  had  given  a  fixed  cha- 
racter to  her  face ;  but  it  is  not  like 
what  she  was  at  gay  sixteen,  before 
she  had  known  sorrow. 

"  The  first  discovery  1  made  of 
Daly*s  passion  was  at  the  time  I  speak 
of.  The  whole  family  had  come  up 
to  town  for  the  winter,  and  resided  in 

that  house  in  -street,  which  we 

left  this  morning.  It  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Daly*8  mother,  whose  recent 
death  had  given  it  into  his  possession ; 
and  Mrs.  Daly  had  induced  her  easy- 
tempered  husband  to  forego  his  de- 
lights of  farming  and  fox-hunting,  and 
remove  there  for  the  benefit  of  mas- 
ters, and  the  advantage  of  society  for 
her  two  daughters,  then  gprowing  up. 

**  One  morning,  having  called  to 
bring  Richard  to  some  shooting  match 
or  other  amusement,  I  forget  what, 
then  going  forward,  Mrs.  Daly  said^- 

'"  I  have  just  had  such  a  pleasant 
letter  from  Anne  Power.  They  are 
coming  up  to  town,  on  their  way  to 
England.  The  colonel  has  had  some 
sort  of  a  reconciliation  with  Mr. 
Meredyth,  and  he  has  invited  them  all 
over  on  a  short  visit  to  Barron's-court. 
To  cement  it,  that  odious  wife  of  his 
has  been  dead  these  two  years ;  so  there 
18  now  no  possible  objection  to  their 
going ;  and  1  hear  that  his  excellency 
is  in  such  high  delight^  as  to  be  quite 
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condescending ;  and  she,  too,  writes 
in  great  spirits,  and  seems  to  regret 
leaving  Cionsallagh  the  less  on  account 
of  our  ahsence.  She  does  not  hint  at 
it ;  but  I  cannot  but  guess  the  project 
that  is  in  the  colonel's  mind ;  and  I, 
too,  have  laid  out  the  plan  quite  to 
my  satisfaction.  The  son  and  heir  is 
to  fall  in  love  with  my  sweet  Bessy,  of 
course  ;  and  a  charming  affair  it  will 
be  for  all  parties.  1  couldn't  help 
thinking  often  what  a  mournful  state 
she  would  be  in,  dear  child^  if  any 
thing  happened  her  father,  and  she 
was  left  penniless,  as  they  would  be, 
except  for  poor  Anne's  pension.  I  am 
going  to  write  immediately,  and  tell 
her  my  hopes,  and  ask  them  to  come 
here.  I  must  ask  you,  John,  to  knock 
up  a  roost  for  Richard  in  your  room 
at  college  while  they  remain,  as  I  shall 
want  his  garret  for  Bessy.* 

*•  Thus  did  the  good  motherly  lady 
run  on,  but  unheeded  by  me,  for  my 
eyes  were  rivetted  on  Richard,  who, 
standing  by  the  window,  grew  sud- 
denly pale  as  ashes,  and  then  blushing 
deeply,  concealed  his  face  by  turning 
it  fully  way  ;  but  he  did  not  articulate 
until  urged  by  a  question  from  his 
mother,  whether  he  *  was  not  glad  to 
hear  the  news  ?'  when  he  replied,  has- 
tily, *  Yes,  of  course,  madam,  very 
glad,*  and  under  some  pretext  left  the 
room.  I  do  not  know  why  I  made  no 
jesting  observation  to  Mrs.  Daly  on 
the  effect  of  her  communication  on 
Richard.  I  did  not  do  so  ;  but  when 
he  and  I  left  the  house  together,  I 
ventured  to  rally  him  on  his  emotion, 
though  in  truth  I  attributed  it  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  true  one. 

**  *  Are  you  sighing  for  the  pros- 
pects of  your  little  wife  of  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  Daly,*  said  1,  '  or  do 
you  think  Cionsallagh  will  be  nought 
without  the  colonel  ?* 

"  He  listened  to  me  in  silence  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said  gravely — 

"  *  Banter  on,  Irwin,  if  it  suits  your 
humour,  or  seems  to  you  consistent 
with  our  friendship,  when  I  tell  you 
that  the  subject  you  allude  to  is  no 
jest  to  me,  but  touches  the  very  spring 
of  my  life  and  hopes  here,  and  1  be- 
lieve hereafter.' 

"  His  serious  manner  sobered  me  at 
once,  and  he  went  on — 

"  *  If  I  have  wronged  our  intimacy 
by  withholding  this  confidence  from 
you  hitherto,  it  was  because  mine  was 


a  love  too  deep  for  words.  You  would 
have  thought  me  a  fool  or  a  madman, 
had  I  given  it  even  the  most  measured 
expression.  Perhaps,  even  now,  yon 
may  think  me  both  ;  but  I  bilieve  1 
am  not.  It  has  grown  with  my  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  my  strength; 
and  my  judgment  daily  confirms  what 
my  heart  has  long  told  me,  that  sbCf 
whom  I  love  alone,  was  born  for  me, 
and  is  as  far  beyond  all  compari- 
son with  others,  as  the  moon  shines 
above  the  stars  of  heaven.  She  has 
been  the  object  of  my  existence  to 
this  hour  ;  and  I  speak  in  calm  con- 
viction when  I  say  that,  if  she  b  not 
to  be  mine,  life  can  offer  me  nothii^ 
worth  its  endurance.* 

**  Astonished  as  I  was  by  this  intel- 
ligence, and  at  the  earnest  solemoit; 
of  his  manner,  I  could  not  quickly  ^^ 
ply  to  him  ;  but,  endeavouring  to  re- 
sume the  lighter  tone  in  which  I  bad 
first  spoken,  said — 

"<  Well,  Daly,  cheer  up,  my  dear 
fellow.  I  had  certainly  no  notion  you 
were  so  tragically  deep  in  the  abyss ; 
but  if  you  are  sure  of  the  young  lady 
herself,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  are, 
yon  need  not  fear  a  rival.  She  will 
not  forget  you,  or  she  is  not  the  girl  I 
take  her  for,  (Cupid  before  Plutus  any 
day  at  sixteen,  however)  ;  and  if  she 
does,  depend  upon  it  she  is  net  worth 
regretting.  An  heroic  lover,  and 
frightened  by  a  bagatelle.  I  «» 
ashamed  of  you.* 

"  *  Do  not  jest  with  me  now,  Irwin,* 
said  he.  •  1  am  serious.  I  have  all 
to  lose,  and  you  nothing,  unless,  per- 
haps, a  friend.  Are  you  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  what  I  tell  you? 
Do  you  know,  or  do  you  not  know 
that  niy  whole  soul  is  staked  on  my 
love  ?  If  you  are  so  ignorant  of  rae 
as  to  doubt  it,  let  us  part.  I  will  win, 
or  lose  alone  ;  and  the  sole  request  I 
will  make  shall  be,  that,  in  memory  o^ 
our  past  friendship,  you  will  not  im- 
part this  confidence  to  any  one—that 
you  forget  this  last  hour  ;  but  if  you 
believe  me,  will  you  indeed  be  my 
friend  ? — will  you  assist  me  to  secure 
what  is  far  more  to  me  than  life? 
May  I  reckon  upon  you,  Irwin? 
Choose,  and  choose  quickly.' 

"  You  may  anticipate  the  answer  I 
gave  him.  I  promised  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  forward  his  wishes ;  and, 
alas  I  I  kept  my  promise  to  the  very 
letter. 
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"  He  told  me  he  had  the  worst  opi- 
nion of  Colonel  Power  ;  that  he  be- 
lieved his  sole  ambition  for  himself 
and  his  child  was  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  rank  ;  and  that,  to  attain 
these,  he  would  sacrifice  her  and  his 
honour  also.  He  dwelt  on  her  love 
for  her  father,  and  his  power,  as  well 
as  influence  over  her ;  and  he  knew 
her  nature,  too,  he  said,  and  that  a 
day  of  retribution  would  come,  should 
she  obey  him,  and  repentance  come 
too  late.  And  he  trembled  for  her, 
as  well  he  might;  and  yet  it  had 
been  better  for  her  that  his  worst 
fears  had  been  realized ;  but  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

"  The  following  week  the  Powers 
came  to  town ;  and  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  her  as,  on  that  day, 
when,  for  the  last  time,  I  saw  her 
happy.  Her  forehead  was  high  and 
broad,  too  large,  perhaps,  for  regular 
beauty,  but  nobly  formed;  and  her 
brows,  though  straight  and  delicate, 
had  a  character  of  decision  not  com- 
monly seen  in  one  so  young.  The 
rest  of  her  features  were  small,  and 
the  outlines  seemed  hardly  yet  fully 
defined.  Her  hair,  which  was  of  a 
pale  nut  brown-colour,  approaching 
golden,  but  darker,  fell  in  wavy  curls 
around  her  face,  and  in  childish 
fashion  over  her  neck  and  shoulders ; 
and  her  large  dark  gray  eyes,  whose 
long  lashes  cast  a  deep  shade  beneath, 
had  an  habitually  thoughtful  expres- 
sion, which  did  not  quite  amount,  but 
nearly  so,  to  melancholy — unless  when 
she  smiled,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
beam  mirth.  Her  skin  was  very  fair, 
but  not  of  that  transparent  kind 
usually  called  so,  but  of  an  opaque, 
vellum-like  texture  ;  and  her  complex- 
ion was  singularly  colourless,  unless 
when  excited,  and  then  the  soft  glow 
that  dawned  upon  her  cheek  was  like 
the  pink  in  the  inside  of  an  Indian 
shell ;  but  this  was  seldom,  for  she 
was  of  a  calm  and  serious  tempera- 
ment, and  not  readily  moved.  She 
sat  next  me  at  dinner  the  day  of  their 
arrival  in  town  ;  and  with  her  slight 
childish  fi>rure  in  her  simple  white 
frock,  and  long  green  sash  tied  behind, 
she  looked  '  scarce  fourteen,'  though 
she  was,  in  reality,  two  years  older. 

«*  It  was  affecting  to  see  her  ignorant 

of  the  fearful  solicitude  that  oppressed 

her  lover,  and  of  all  cause  for  it — 

bending  her  innocent,  inquiring  look 

Vol.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


on  Richard's  anxious  face  with  the  fa- 
miliar air  of  a  sister. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?' 
said  she,  when  we  came  up  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room.  *  Mr.  Irwin,  what 
has  happened  to  Richard?  He  says 
he  is  not  ill,  though  he  seems  so,  and 
will  hardly  speak  to  any  of  us.  He  is 
changed,  I  think,  since  he  has  come  to 
live  in  Dublin  among  all  the  gay  peo- 
pie — isn't  it  so  ?  But  he  ought  not  to 
be  so  surly  when  we  are  just  going  to 
leave  you  all.  Indeed,  Dick,*  turning 
to  him  as  he  sat  abstractedly  gazin?  at 
her,  with  coquettish  laughter  in  her 
eyes,  *  if  you  don't  mend,  I  will  take  a 
leaf  out  of  your  book  and  forget  you 
in  turn,  and  take  upon  me  to  play  the 
dignified  when  I  come  back  to  Clon- 
sallagh,  after  our  grand  visit  to  Bar- 
ronscourt.  But  no,  you  are  really 
grieved,  Richard ;  I  have  vexed  you — 
in  truth,  I  did  not  mean  it!'  seeing, 
with  sudden  concern,  the  pain  given 
him  by  her  thoughtless  jest. 

"  He  did  not  answer  her  ;  but  taking 
the  little  hand  that  rested  on  his  shoul- 
der, pressed  it  for  a  moment  between 
both  his,  and  then  starting  up,  left  her 
and  me  together,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Power,  in  what 
would  have  seemed  to  a  stranger  a 
careless  strain.  I  could  easily  account 
for  this  puzzling  mood  of  his,  but  she 
was  evidently  at  fault. 

"*Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
meaning  of  Richard's  manner?  He 
is  not  angry  with  me,  I  know  ;  but 
there  is  something  strange  in  his  be- 
haviour. May  I  venture  to  press  hiin 
for  the  cause  ?  There  is  a  vague  sen- 
sation of  fear  over  me  concerning  him 
— has  he  got  into  any  scrape  ?' 

" '  Perhaps,  Miss  Bessy,'  said  I, 
gravely,  *  he  is  hurt  at  seeing  you  so 
gay  in  leaving  your  friends.  I  doubt 
you  do  not  know  all  his  heart  towards 
you.' 

I  looked  steadily  at  her  while  I 
spoke,  for  I  could  not  suppose  her 
ignorant  of  Daly's  passion  ;  and,  had 
I  seen  one  symptom  of  duplicity  in 
her  bearing,  I  had  determined  to  use 
my  utmost  efforts  to  free  him  from  her 
toils.  She  turned  her  soft  eyes  won- 
deringly  on  my  face,  and  they  do  not 
live  who  could  doubt  the  truth  of  their 
fair  open  gaze.  What  she  read  there 
I  know  not ;  but  it  was  a  commentary 
of  volumes  on  my  words,  for  she  cast 
them  down  soon,  and  her  sweet  face 
.   2p 
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was  overspread  with  blushes,  as  she 
replied, 

"  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Irwin,  if  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  come  back  soon — very 
soon — I  would  be  far  from  happy ;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  I  care  for  out  of 
Ireland,  and  my  thoughts  will  be  ever 
there  I'  Then  gathering  courage — 
^  Besides,  you  know,  we  might  as  well 
be  in  Cheshire  as  at  Clonsallagh  while 
you  are  all  in  Dublm — and  papa  was 
so  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  our 
journey — and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  was 
not  so  gay  as  I  might  seem/ 

*'  I  saw  what  was  revolving  in  her 


gentle  heart  as  clearly  as  though  it 
were  open  to  my  gaze.  I  think  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  belief  that  he 
loved  her  was  confirmed,  and  perhaps 
a  glimpse  into  her  own  thoughts  told 
her  what  the  secret  work  of  years  had 
been  building  up.  We  spoke  little 
more,  for  I  hhd  been  satisfied  of  her 
sincerity ;  and  feeling  that  she  wis 
worthy  of  the  devotion  of  his  noble 
heart,  my  course  was  taken  that  I 
would  oppose  him  no  more,  and  I  left 
her  sitting  alone  in  the  window-seat, 
absorbed  in  reverie. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

*  Abide,  my  lord,  and  rale  yonr  own,  and  take  this  rede  fyom  me. 
That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — seren  twdvemonths  didst  thon  say  ? 
ni  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  faith  beyond  the  seventh  fair  day." 

Ballad  of  the  ITo^lk  MoRftisois. 


*'  I  NEED  not  tell  you  what  was  the 
sole  subject  of  our  converse  during 
the  months  the  Powers  remained  in 

street. 

"  Every  day,  Daly  was  occupied 
with  them,  either  seeking  from  the 
coloneVs  words  and  movements  to 
gather  greater  certainty  as  to  his  pro- 
jects, or  in  secret  intercourse  with 
Bessy  ;  for  as  his  suspicions  were  more 
confirmed  as  to  her  father's  designs, 
his  fear  of  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
of  his  feelings  towards  her  increased 
ten-fold.  But  he  had  continual  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  as  it  was  his  to 
escort  her  and  her  mother,  during 
their  stay  in  town,  to  the  various  pub- 
lic amusements  of  the  day,  and  on 
their  shopping  excursions,  when  they 
were  employed  in  choosing  dresses  and 
the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  female 
finery  which  were  unknown  at  Clon- 
sallagh, but  which  Colonel  Power  de- 
sired might  be  purchased  to  do  honour 
to  their  host  at  Barronscourt.  Al- 
though he  was  a  man  of  expensive 
tastes  and  habits,  and  much  given  to 
value  externals,  he  had  hitherto  shown 
utter  carelessness  as  to  those  matters 
as  far  as  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
concerned ;  but  the  particular  direc- 
tions he  gave  upon  the  subject  now, 
were  attributed  by  all  but  Daly  rather 
to  his  pride  of  birth  and  paternal  af- 
fection than  to  any  ulterior  motive. 
Perhaps,  under  other  circumstances, 
the  novelty  of  this  amusement  might 
have    gratified  a  pardonable    girlish 


vanity  in  Bessy,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  a  town  larger  than  Clon- 
sallagh, and  was  given  choice  of  other 
habiliments  than  her  e very-day  brown 
stuff  firock,  or  white  muslin  and  coarse 
straw  cottage  bonnet.  But  now  the 
innocent  follies  of  girlhood  were  to  be 
nought  to  her  ;  she  had  been  plunged 
at  once  from  the  careless  ease  of  happy 
childhood  into  the  vortex  of  maturer 
passions — she  was  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  concealment,  fear,  and 
shame,  distrust,  and  suspicion — she 
was  to  learn  to  live  alone,  and  upon 
one  all-consuming  hope — she  was  to 
struggle,  unaided  by  counsel,  with  con- 
tending emotions,  to  enter  the  stormy 
life  of  love. 

*'  Had  Mrs.  Power  been  a  person  of 
stronger  passions  and  quicker  observa- 
tion, the  could  not  have  failed  to  re- 
mark the  change  which  the  first  few 
days  after  her  arrival  in  town  had 
wrought  in  Bessy,  for  it  had  been  like 
the  stroke  of  an  enchanters  wand; 
but  though  tender,  pious,  and  self* 
denying,  and  devotedly  attached  to  her 
child,  she  was  a  weak  and  inconse- 
quent woman,  little  calculated  to  un- 
derstand the  constitution  of  such  a 
soul  as  her  daughter  was  endowed 
with,  who  (apart  from  his  vices,  whidi 
circumstances  had  not  hitherto  brought 
out)  /ound  more  congeniality  in  the 
strong  and  tranche  character  of  her 
father  than  in  the  soft  insipidity  of  her 
mother's  mind  and  nature. 

**  In  these  matters,  therefore,  Beaey 
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took  little  interest;  nay,  when  Daly 
had  infused  into  her  mind  his  jealous 
suspicions  with  regard  to  their  object* 
they  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  dis- 

fusty  notwithstanding  she  combatted 
is  emotion  strongly,  nor  could  be 
brought  to  admit  the  belief  that  her 
beloved  and  indulgent  father  had  other 
desires  for  her  than  that  she  should 
be  happy  in  her  own  way.  But  whep 
the  time  of  parting  drew  near,  and 
Mrs.  Daly  urged  upon  him  a  request 

to  leave  Bessy  with  them  at street, 

and  pursue  his  journey  with  Mrs. 
Power  alone,  and  he  gave  not  onlv  a 
stem  refusal  to  her,  but  commanaed 
Bessy  with  some  anger  that  the  re- 
quest might  not  be  repeated,  her  faith 
was  slightly  staggered,  but  not  de- 
stroyed ;  but  she  consented  to  remain 
silent  on  the  subject  of  her  engage- 
ment with  Daly  until  at  least  then:  re- 
turn to  Clonsallagh,  and  to  correspond 
with  him  during  her  absence,  and  tell 
him  minutely  every  thing  tliat  oc- 
curred, and  he  too  was  to  write  to 
her,  which  could  be  securelv  managed 
under  the  cover  of  one  of  his  sister's 
letters. 

"  For  three  weeks  or  more  after 
they  went  away,  Daly  was  in  a  state 
of  alternate  exaltation  and  dejection 
hard  to  describe ;  at  times  he  would 
sit  up  with  me  until  dawn,  expatiating 
on  the  firmness  [and  strength  of  her 
character,  and  his  confidence  in  her 
invulnerable  fidelity ;  then  the  thought 
of  her  extreme  youth  and  filial  devo- 
tion, and  her  faUier's  determined  and 
ambitious  temper,  would  come  across 
him,  and  he  would  give  himself  up  to 
despaur ;  then  he  would  show  me  her 
letters — her  innocent  childish  letters — 
what  a  picture  they  were  of  her  lovely 
and  candid  soul.  Ah  me,  how  little 
did  I  anticipate — but 

The  dreaded  heir  did  not  appear 
during  the  first  week  of  their  sojourn 
at  Barronscourt ;  he  was  in  London, 
but  at  length  he  came.  What  amuse- 
ment then  did  Richard's  anticipation 
of  rivafary  afford  her — the  merriment 
of  her  letter  on  the  subject  and  her 
droll  description  of  the  hero — how 
mournful  seems  its  sportive  strain  now. " 

Irwin  turned  to  the  table,  and  look- 
ing over  a  parcel  of  letters  tied  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  discoloured  with  time, 
and  the  characters  of  which  seemed 
half  effaced,  he  selected  two  or  three. 

*^  Poor  Daly'' — and  he  passed  his 


hand  across  his  brow  like  one  who  had 
*'  wept  his  fill,"  and  was  convinced  of 
its  uselessness — "  these  were  the  sole 
possession  he  retained  when  he  was 
wrecked  and  kept  amongst  the  Dyaks 
in  Borneo.  He  told  me  the  savages 
believed  them  to  be  an  amulet,  and 
surely  they  were  such  to  him ;  these 
few  yellow  papers  drenched  with  sea 
water,  that  survive  him,  alas!  were 
youth,  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  love 
undying,  to  exist  on  earth  and  in 
heaven." 

"The  creases  in  the  letters  were 
carefully  pasted  beneath,  and  they 
were  written  in  the  fair  clear  hand  of 
a  child  fresh  from  school;  he  read 
many  to  me,  but  I  give  but  one  ex- 
tract here — 

''Just  fancy  papa  wanting  me  to 
marry  such  a  creature.  Why,  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  me  if  I  could 
endure  the  thought  of  it.  I  can  as- 
sure you  1  had  half  a  mind  to  break 
my  word  and  tell  him  of  this  notion 
of  yours  the  day  we  first  saw  him,  he 
would  have  been  so  amused  at  it.  I 
think  he  is  nearly  a  fool ;  he  does  not 
know  anything,  can  hardly  read  Eng- 
lish, and  writes  very  badly.  I  was  m 
the  library  yesterday,  and  I  had  got 
down  a  big  Virgil  from  the  shelf,  and 
I  was  reading  over  again  the  last  dear 
lesson  that  you  read  with  Edward  and 
me  at  Clonsallagh — don't  you  remem- 
ber that  day  ?  They  were  looking  for 
us  every  where  and  could  not  find  us, 
for  we  were  in  the  little  arbour  on  the 
lake,  and  you  had  drawn  up  the  boat 
and  hid  it  amongst  the  bushes.  It  was 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
began — 

«  <  O  nate,  ingentem  luctum  ne  qusere 
tuorum," 

and  you  went  on  when  you  came  to 
the  part — 

"  Vel  quae  Tiber ine  videbis 
**  Funera,  cum  tumulum  prffiterlabere 

reccntem, 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque 

bello 
Dextera ! 
Heu  miserande  puer !  si  qua  fata  aspera 

rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris," 

your  voice  saddened,  and  that  and  the 
beautiful  rolling  sound  of  the  words 
and  the  story,  brought  the  tears  into 
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my  eyes.  I  was  thinking  perhaps  it 
was  the  last  time  we  might  bo  reading 
together,  and  Edward  laughed  at  lue^ 
and  said  he  hoped  I  was  not  £fomg  to 
play  Octavia  on  your  hands  to  finish 
the  scene,  and  he  made  me  ancfry,  and 
I  pretended  to  be  very  merry  to  puzzle 
him,  and  you  too  maybe.  Well,  I 
was  thinking  of  all  this,  and  longing 
to  be  once  more  back  at  Clonsallagh, 
to  make  sure  my  fears  of  that  day 
would  never  come  true,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Master  Oliver, 
looking  for  his  whip  or  something. 

" '  Hallo,  vou  here,  miss — what 
are  you  readmg?  Tom  Jones — eh? 
What's   this — French?'    I    laughed. 

'  No — Latin.  And  are  you  a  scho- 
lar, miss  ?  Upon  my  conscience,  youVe 
a  very  pretty  one,  at  all  events/  Just 
then  papa  came  in.  '  You  know  all  is 
fair  between  cousins,  sir,'  said  he, 
winking  at  papa,  and  he  suddenly  took 
my  hands  and  kissed  me. 

I  was  choked  with  anger,  and  pull- 
ing away  my  hands,  told  him  he  was 
very  insolent;  but  he  laughed,  and 
shook  his  whip  at  me  and  ran  off.  I 
expected  certainly  papa  would  have 
been  furious  with  him,  but  mstead  of 
that  he  called  me  a  little  fool,  and  sud 
that  he  was  a  good  young  man,  but 
perhaps  a  little  rude  in  his  manners, 
but  that  he  was  our  relation,  and  I  had 
no  cause  to  be  so  indignant ;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  that  we  should 
not  quarrel  with  the  Meredyths ;  that 
prudery  was  not  dignity;  and,  in 
short,  I  got  a  lecture,  and  wasn*t  a 
bit  convinced ;  but  as  to  marrymg  him, 
that  is  too  ridiculous.  But  I  know 
papa  wishes  us  to  be  very  civil,  and 
bores  himself  to  death  to  be  so,  walk- 
ing out  through  the  farms  and  talking 
to  the  people,  which  you  know  he 
always  detested  doing,  and  then  driv- 
ing out  in  the  poney-chaise  with  old 
Mr.  Meredyth,  and  sitting  late  after 
dinner  with  him  and  my  *  elect,*  you 
wot,  and  some  hunting,  rough  sort  of 
men  who  come  here,  for  there  are 
very  few  ladies  ever  come ;  and  then 
they  talk  of  drains,  and  green  crops, 
and  aftergrass,  and  horses,  and  train- 
ing, and  light-weights,  and  anon  of 
soups  and  sauces,  in  the  science  of 
which  both  father  and  son  are  skilled ; 
in  the  first  perhaps  the  taste  is  ac- 
quired, for  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  when 
he  chooses  can  be  agreeable,  but  in  the 
son  it  is,   I  am  sure,  hereditary,  and 


he  eats  and  drinks  like  a  pig.  You 
know  papa  can  care  for  none  of  these 
things,  so  you  see  you  need  not  fear 
that  our  stay  will  be  long,  or  that 
we  shall  not  come  back  to  Clonsallagh 
to  love  all  its  dear  inmates  better  than 
ever;  and  for  you,  Richard — but  I 
will  not  tell  you  all ;  I  might  say  you 
know  very  well,  perhaps  too  well,  al- 
ready how  I  am  yours  and  yoa  are 
mine.*" 

**  It  was  about  a  week  after  this, 
when  one  morning  Daly  came  in. 
*  Irwin,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  fool 
to  go  on  as  I  have  been  doing.  I  have 
been  losing  all  remembrance  of  reali- 
ties in  my  love  for  Bessy.  After  all, 
what  have  I  to  offer  her  but  my  heart, 
which  would  justly  seem  a  poor  settle- 
ment in  her  father's  eyes.  I  can  no 
longer  waste  my  life  in  dreams;  I 
must  and  will  up  and  be  doing.  I 
have  been  pondering  over  my  pros- 
pects and  they  are  nothing  ;  for  study, 
if  I  had  even  a  mind  at  ease  and  not 
tortured  by  my  perpetual  distractions,  it 
promises  little  except  its  own  "ex- 
ceeding great  reward"  of  knowledge; 
the  bar  and  the  church  offer  little  en- 
couragement; I  have  no  interest  to 
push  me  forward  in  either,  and  the 
recompense  is  a  long  way  off.  From 
my  father  I  have  nothing  to  hope; 
like  all  men  who  have  taken  their  own 
way  in  matrimony,  he  would  be  parti- 
cularly determined  his  children  should 
not  take  theirs ;  not  only  would  he, 
if  he  knew  of  it,  forbid  me  to  think  of 
Bessy,  but  I  firmly  believe  his  first  step 
would  be  to  warn  Power  against  me, 
so  I  have  come  to  a  determination 
which  this  morning  has  luckily  given 
me  an  opening  to  declare.  My  uncle. 
Sir  Edward  Daly,  has  written  to  offer 
Edward  a  writership  in  India.  Ed- 
ward you  know  is  a  regular  book 
worm,  and  is  determined  to  die  a 
chancellor,  and  will  not  hear  of  it,  and 
besides  my  mother  is  averse  to  his 
going,  as  she  says  the  climate  would 
kill  him.  Now  for  me  it  would  be 
different ;  I  am  strong  and  healthy, 
and  the  climate  would,  if  any  thing, 
be  beneficial  to  me.  My  uncle  was 
but  a  younger  son,  and  went  out  with- 
out any  thing,  and  in  ten  years  was 
worth  thirty  thousand  pounds;  half 
that  would  content  me.  Oh,  I  know 
well  what  vou  are  going  to  say  ;  but 
I  love  my  father,  Irwin.  God  forbid 
I  was  to  promise  myself  the  purchase 
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of  my  happiness  only  by  the  event 
which  my  independence  would  involve. 
At  all  events  I  am  determined,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  encourage  me^  and 
to  watch — oh>  watch  jealously  over 
the  treasure  I  leave  in  your  charge.* 
I  a.sked  him  what  she  would  say  to 
his  project.  *  I  cannot  tell,*  said  he ; 
I  have  only  now  formed  it.  How 
could  she  judge  ?  But  this  I  know, 
she  will  trust  me,  and  time  and  place 
will  never  change  her  now.*  There 
was  too  much  truth  in  his  arguments 
and  reason  in  his  plan  for  me  to  be 
able  to  bring  much  against  it ;  indeed, 
before  we  parted  I  had  nearly  decided 
on  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption,  but  I 
never  knew  by  what  means  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daly  were  brought  to  consent  to 
this  exile,  as  they,  unlike  me,  were  in 


ignorance  of  Richard's  motives  and 
object.  At  first,  1  know,  they  were 
strongly  averse  to  it,  but  they  knew 
his  ardent  nature,  and  having  never 
hitherto  exerted  their  power  of  com- 
mand over  him,  hesitated  to  do  so 
now.  Had  he  been  directly  forbidden 
by  them,  he  would  doubtless  have 
renounced  the  project.  I  believe  where 
there  is  even  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  intellect,  a  strong  will  is  generally 
invincible,  and  such  was  his.  He  had 
never  bent  his  energies  on  a  settled 
purpose  before ;  his  eager  hopes  gave 
vigour  to  his  determination  and  bright- 
ness to  his  anticipations  of  quick  suc- 
cess. These  were  at  length  infectious, 
and  with  his  parent's  full  acquiesence 
it  was  arranged  that  in  six  weeks  he 
was  to  sail  for  India. 


TRAVELLING    IN   INDIA. 


Blame  me  as  much  as  you  like,  my 
dear  Sybel,  for  my  silence,  for  I  feel 
I  deserve  blame,  though,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  my  life  here  is  so  mo- 
notonous, that  I  have  in  general  little 
to  say.  But  lately  I  have  been  think- 
ing much  of  you,  and  of  our  long 
conversations  regarding  the  luxuries 
of  India ;  and  I  remember  well  that' 
all  I  could  say  had  not  the  power  of 
convincing  you  that,  what  in  England 
might  be  considered  luxuries,  or,  at 
any  rate,  unnecessary  comforts,  are 
absolutely  required  to  keep  us  in  tole- 
rable health  in  India. 

You  scarcely  believed  me  when  I 
assured  you  I  should  never  wish  for 
them,  were  I  only  living  in  dear 
England,  or  how  very  little  they  con- 
tributed to  one's  real  happiness.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  weary  longirg  that 
comes  over  my  heart,  when  in  sickness 
or  sorrow  I  think  of  home,  though 

surrounded  by  every  thing  that  F 

can  give  me  ;  yet,  the  pining  for  one's 
"ain  countrie,"  makes  all  of  little 
value. 

Do  you  remember  the  lines  that 
E copied  into  my  book  ? 

»  Ohf  gnuit  me  In  a  Christian  land, 
A»  I WM  J>oni  to  die " 


How  often  have  I  repeated  them,  as  I 
passed  the  melancholy-looking  burial- 
ground,  always  made  far  away  from 
the  church  in  this  country.  But,  my 
dear  Sybel,  I  must  not  write  so  as  to 
make  you  sad.  That  would  be  a  poor 
return  for  all  your  welcome  letters  ; 
besides,  I  sat  down  with  the  intention 
of  sending  you  rather  an  amusing 
letter,  viz.  an  account  of  my  journey 
when  taking  Frank  to  the  beautiful 
Himalehs,  (never  call  them  Himalaya, 
that  is  quite  wrong) ;  and  though  you 
will  find  it  diflBcult  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  7,  you  must  not  imagine 
that  I  am  exaggerating  in  the  least-^ 
far  from  it  I  assure  you. 

Well,  I  shall  begin,  as  our  story- 
books  do,  and  tell  you  that  once  upon 

a  time  F was  stationed  at  Delhi, 

and  as  my  child  was  to  go  home  in  a 
few  months,  we  determined  to  try  and 
keep  him  with  us  there,  though,  being 
four  years  old,  it  was  scarcely  prudent 
to  expose  him  longer  to  such  a  cli- 
mate. Still,  I  thought  we  might  keep 
him  for  our  hot  weather,  by  taking 
great  care  of  him ;  and  Delhi  was 
not  so  unhealthy  as  some  of  the  other 
stations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Before 
the  end  of  May,  all  the  small  portion 
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of  colour  that  he  had  gained  in  the 
preceding  cold  season,  and  in  the 
bracing  climate  of  the  Hill  Country, 
where  we  had  passed  the  two  previous 
summers,  left  his  little  cheeks ;  and 
in  time  the  poor  child  began  to  suffbr 
from  the  heat.  He  had  constant  fits 
of  fever  and  ague,  which  severely 
tries  the  constitution  of  a  grown-up 
person,  and  speedily  undermines  the 
tender  frame  of  a  child.  Doses  of 
quinine  every  ten  minutes  being  un* 
availing,  at  last  the  doctor  recom- 
mended me  to  take  him  to  the  Hills 
again,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  fever.  My  hus- 
band could  not  be  spared  from  his 
official  duties,  and  I  could  not  leave 
him  for  the  whole  season  alone  ;  so  I 
asked  a  friend  to  receive  my  boy  for 
me;  but  as  he  was  too  ill  to  be 
trusted  only  to  native  servants  for 
the   journey,    (about    two    hundred 

miles,)  I  at  last  prevailed  on  F to 

let  me  take  him  myself  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himalehs,  where  my  friend  Mrs. 

S made  arrangements  for  meeting 

him.  So  I  started  on  the  6th  of 
July,  with  my  child  in  my  palanquin, 
and  two  servants — a  man  and  a  wo- 
man— with  me» 

I  suppose  you  know  that  a  palan- 
quin is  something  like  a  couch,  with 
light  wooden  sides  and  roof;  and  the 
easiest  position  in  it  is  lying  at  full 
length.  In  fact,  as  you  never  travel 
during  the  day,  you  always  undress, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable  in 
your  dressing-gown. 

You  have  eight  men,  (bearers,)  four 
of  whom  carry  you  at  once,  two  be- 
fore and  two  behind ;  and  the  other 
four  run  alongside,  and  take  their 
turn  about  every  five  minutes.  Your 
servants  travel  in  lighter  conveyances 
than  a  palanquin,  and  have  four  men 
each.  Then  your  clothes  are  packed 
in  square  boxes  of  equal  size,  and  one 
is  fastened  to  each  end  of  a  strong 
bamboo,  which  is  then  put  on  a  man's 
shoulder,  and  he  keeps  up  with  the 
rest. 

Then,  to  complete  your  luxuries! 
a  man  with  a  long  torch  in  one  hand, 
and  a  bottle  of  most  dreadful  oil  in 
the  other,  keeps  quite  close  to  your 
palanquin,  in  order  to  give  light  to 
the  bearers  ;  so  you  have  the  comfort 
of  the  smoke  and  the  smell  the  whole 
night ;  and  if  you  meet  with  no  ob- 
stacles, and  your  bearers  are  strong. 


you  go  at  the  wonderful  rate  of  three 
and  a-half  miles  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
even  four !  The  whole  set  is  changed 
every  seven  or  eight  miles. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mentioii 
another  necessary  attendant  on|  a 
journey  in  this  country,  viz.  a  native 
horseman,  (called  a  Sowar)  whose 
business  is  to  keep  all  your  bearers 
together,  to  see  they  do  not  put 
down  your  boxes,  or  run  away  with 
them,  to  make  them  go  fast,  &e.  &c. 
So  he  gallops  backwards  and^  foN 
wards,  and  with  the  most  civil  inten- 
tions, sends  all  the  dust  into  your 
palanquin,  generally  not  understand- 
ing half  what  one  says,  as  these 
Sowars  are  servants  of  the  native 
princes  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  English. 
And  now,  my  dear  Sybel,  I  have  often 
told  you  about  a  dak  journey,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  given 
you  a  clear  account  of  what  it  meant* 
and  I  hope  from  my  present  descrip- 
tion you  will  be  able  to  understand 
what  luxttries  I  am  about  to  enjoy 
whenever  I  write  that  I  am  travelling, 
or  am  going  to  travel  dak,  and 
when  you  have  finished  my  letter 
pray  tell  me  by  the  next  overland 
mail  if  you  think  it  at  all  more  com- 
fortable than  travelling  in  England  I 

Well,  off  I  started.  I  had  four 
nights  journey — stopping  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  at  smidl  bung^ows 
erected  by  government,  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  unfortunates  who 
are  compelled,  like  myself,  by  some 
urgent  reason,  to  make  a  journey  in 
the  hot  season.  The  first  night  was 
oppressive  and  sultry  to  a  degree^ 
the  second  was  a  little  cooler,  and 
all  the  different  innocent  reptiles  were 
enjoying  themselves.  The  firogs 
croaked  so  loud  that  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question  even  had  it  not  been 
for  the  snakes,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  particular  fancy  to  the  road 
that  night  and  kept  coming  under  my 
bearers*  feet,  and  they  very  obligingly 
threw  me  down  every  time  they  saw 
one.  Five  times  in  one  hour,  did 
they  throw  me  down,  and  scream 
out,  <' snake,  lady,  snake,*'  and  though 
I  was  not  hurt,  stiU  you  will  allow 
it  was  not  pleasant. 

However   I  reached  the  house  of 

our    old    friend    Harry   E ,    at 

the  end  of  that  night,  and  after  a 
comfortable  day*s  rest»  again  I  started* 
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^hen  I  had  gone  about  ten  miles, 
I  felt  sure  we  were  going  to  have 
a  thunder  storro^  which  came  on 
TiolentljTy  verj  soon.  The  pouring 
rain  speedily  extinguished  my  torch, 
and  we  were  in  perfect  darkness, 
excepting  from  the  flashes  of  light- 
ning— then  came  the  thunder  exiu^y 
orer  our  heads,  and  then  the  bearers 
said  they  must  put  me  down  and 
wait;  however,  1  insisted  on  being 
taken  into  a  village  which  we  were 
just  entering,  and  on  being  placed 
under  the  projecting  roof  of  a 
house  until  the  storm  should  be 
over,  for  the  rain  was  so  violent 
that  I  feared  the  palanquin  might  be 
wet  throughi  which  would  have  been 
the  means  of  giving  my  child  a  re- 
turn of  his  fever.  So  they  did  as  I 
told  them,  and,  after  about  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  delay,  we  started  again, 
and  finished  that  night's  journey 
without  any  other  interruption. 

The  last  night  we  went  on  v^y 
well,  and  arrived  at  day-break  at  the 
small  bungalow  built  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  beauty 
of  these  hillsi  rising  at  once  from  the 
flat  plains  beneath  them — so  green 
when  all  around  them  is  burnt  up  and 
withered — the  change  is  instantaneous. 
Before  you  have  ascended  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  that 
you  have  seen  below,  and  the  cold  in- 
creases rapidly ;  besides  the  beauty  of 
all  around  you,  the  change  in  the 
climate  does  you  good  at  once,  and 
you  feel  revived,  strengthened,  and 
happier,  long  before  you  reach  the 
station,  Simlah,  which  is  about  forty 
miles  f^om  the  foot  of  the  first  range 
of  hills.  The  whole  forty  miles  is  one 
continued  ascent  and  descent,  far  too 
steep  to  allow  of  any  wheeled  convey-* 
ances,  and  instead  of  a  palanquiui 
ladies  are  carried  by  the  hill  men  iti  a 
kind  of  covered  arm-chair.  We  per- 
form this  dbtance  in  about  sixteen 
hours ;  gentlemen  riding  do  not  take 
more  than  six  or  seven. 

These  mountaineers  are  far  more 
prepossessing  in  theu^  manners  than 
the  natives  of  the  plains — more  an 
English  cast  of  countenance  too,  if 
you  can  imagine  a  black  Englishman ; 
I  mean  they  look  more  honest,  and 
have  not  the  cringing  civility  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  When  we 
went  to  Simlah  in  18-.,  we  b^^  the 


ascent  just  before  daybreak,  and  as 
the  sun  rose  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  en- 
chanted ground.  I  had  seen  nothing 
beautiful  since  I  left  England,  and  I 
was  perfectly  -delighted.  F en- 
joyed it  too,  nearly  as  much  as  myself, 
but  you  know  he  does  not  go  into 
raptures  as  I  do,  and  then  it  was  not 
new  to  him,  which  it  was  to  me. 
Though  I  had  been  travelling  for  two 
nights  and  all  that  day,  I  could  not 
resist  a  scramble  again  on  a  mountain 

side;  and  though  F feared  I  should 

be  knocked  up,  yet  I  would  take  with 
him  what  /  thought  was  a  short  cut 
across  a  hill.  It  was  about  three  miles, 
but  I  declare  I  was  scarcely  tired  with 
good  quick  walking,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  hill  men,  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  an  Indian  En- 
glish lady  exert  herself  so  much. 

It  was  night  when  we  reached  Sim- 
lah, so  I  could  not  judge  of  it ;  but  the 
peculiar  smell  of  the  fir  trees  was  most 
fragrant,  and  the  soothing  note  of  a 
bird  I  enjoyed  much.  I  do  not  know 
its  name,  but  as  it  is  only  heard  at 
night,  and  is  certainly  not  a  nightin- 
gale, I  believe  it  id  some  species  of 
owl,  and  yon  may  therefore  add  it  to 
your  long  list  of  my  luxuries,  for  I  do 
not  think  a  musical  owl  is  known  in 
England. 

The  next  morning  imagine  my 
delight  at  seeing  the  snowy  range  in 
the  distance — oh,  so  clearly  against  ' 
the  bright  sky  1  The  sight  of  snow 
even  at  so  great  a  distance,  warmed 
my  heart — how  I  wish  I  could  describe 
it  to  yon.  Between  Simlah  and  the 
Eternal  Snow  there  are  four  ranges 
of  hills  to  the  north,  rising  one  above 
the  other.  The  two  nearest  are  cul- 
tivated, and  most  brilliant  from  a  kind 
of  barley  forming  part  of  the  crops, 
which,  when  ripe,  turns  blood  red. 
Behind  these  a  range  covered  with 
trees  to  the  top,  chiefly  firs  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  then  a  higher  still  per- 
fectly bare  and  rugged,  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful deep  purple  hue,  and  between 
them  and  the  blue  sky  towers  the 
highest  range  of  the  far-famed  Hima- 
lehs,  upon  which  the  snows  never  melt. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  grand 
than  an  Indian  sunset  (for  it  is  still  the 
Eastern  sky,  though  in  this  delicious 
climate),  when  the  red  clouds  are  re- 
flected on  the  snow.  Simlah  itself  is 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  tne  sea,  and  the 
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highest  peaks  of  these  difTerent  ranges 
vary  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand feet. 

To  the  south,  east,  and  west  of 
Simlah  the  hills  are  covered  with  trees, 
evergreen  oaks,  larch  and  fir  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  more  resembling  the 
cedar  than  English  larch,  wild  fruit 
trees,  &c.,  but  the  most  splendid  is  the 
red  rhododendron,  which  there  grows 
into  a  tree,  and  is  covered  with  im- 
mense blossoms,  some  a  pale  rose  co- 
lour and  others  a  rich  crimson. 

We  used  constantly  to  take  long 
walks  with  my  arm-chair  behind  me, 
in  case  1  were  tired  (you  would  not 
understand  me  if  I  called  it  by  its 
right  name),  though  at  first  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  walk  up  any  steep 
ascent  off  the  regular  road,  it  gave  me 
such  a  violent  pain  in  my  cheat.  Every 
one,  I  believe,  experiences  this  on  first 
being  on  so  high  a  level. 

The  shooting  has  great  charm  for 
the  gentlemen,  as  there  is  some  danger 
from  the  precipices ;  besides,  there  is 
more  honour  and  glory  in  killing  an 
immense  boar  than  in  murdering  snipe. 
Sec,  I  used  to  feel  anxious  though 
When  they  were  out,  after  the  death 
of  a  poor  servant  (a  hill  man  too.) 
The  ground  was  slippery  from  fain, 
and  he  fell  from  a  great  height  whilst 
cutting  wood,  just  where  a  deer  had 
been  shot  by  some  of  our  party  a  few 
days  before.  In  one  of  our  long  walks 
we  came  upon  a  hill  woman,  who  had 
just  put  her  baby  to  sleep;  and  as  her 
way  of  doing  so  would  astonish  white 
mothers  in  general,  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  do  it.  They  place  the  infant  on 
the  ground,  near  a  spring,  under  a 
bush,  to  keep  the  sun  off,  and  then 
bring  a  narrow  stream  of  water  to 
fall  exactly  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  is  bare ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  immediately  under,  or  rather 
behind  the  head,  to  carry  off  the  water, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  head  is  wet, 
and  there  the  child  sleeps  as  comfort- 
ably as  in  a  cradle,  the  mother  or  a 
bigger  child  sitting  near  it.  Their 
idea  is  that  it  strengthens  the  poor 
little  creatures. 

One  could  understand  this  treat- 
ment better  if  they  used  it  in  the 
plains,  where  the  heat  is  so  fearful,  but 
at  Simlah  there  are  only  about  six 
weeks  of  the  year  during  which  a  fire 
would  be  disagreeable.  I  dare  say  you 
will  find   it   difficult   to  believe  that 


there  is  any  part  of  India  colder  than 
England,  but  Simlah  certainly  is.  July, 
August,  and  September  are  very  cold 
months,  from  the  constant  rain.  Oh, 
so  refreshing  when  you  have  borne  the 
heat  for  a  few  years,  to  find  yourself 
enjoying  a  blazing  fire,  high  above  all 
the  musqnitoes,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  accompaniments  of  the 
scorching  hot  months. 

At  Simlah  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  in  my  garden  again,  which  is 
impossible  in  the  plains,  and  the  En- 
glish fiowers  flourish  very  well ;  dah- 
lias were  splendid  from  the  seed  you 
sent  me,  dear  Sybel. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet 
come  into  Simlah.  I  never  saw  such 
strange  looking  mortals.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  purchase  an  ornament  that 
the  women  wear ;  it  is  a  long  strip  of 
leather,  upon  which  turquoises  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  (sometimes  more  than  an 
inch  long)  and  other  stones  are  at- 
tached ;  their  hair  hangs  down  their 
backs  in  innumerable  plaits,  and  this 
leather  is  fastened  on  their  forehead, 
goes  over  the  head,  and  hangs  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  hair ;  it  is  more 
curious  than  pretty,  but  I  thought  the 
turquoises  might  be  of  some  value ; 
none  of  them  would  part  with  it  how- 
ever. 

You  will  think  from  this  long  di- 
gression that  I  quite  forget  F— 
was  in  Delhi,  and  that  I .  actually 
ascended  the  hills  with  my  boy  ;  such 
is  not  the  case,  only  the  recollection  of 
Simlah  comes  over  me  literally  like 
green  in  the  desert,  and  I  could  not 
help  enjoying  its  verdure  a  little.  I 
did  not  ascend  a  step ;  I  watched  poor 
little  Frank  as  far  as  I  could  see  him, 
and  with  ratlier  a  heavy  heart  I  started 
at  sunset  on  my  return  to  Delhi. 

Now  my  adventures  were  to  begin. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  endured  any 
thing  very  remarkable;  many  others 
have  had  quite  as  much  to  go  through 
as  I  had — in  fact,  every  one  must,  if 
they  travel  at  that  season,  (just  before 
the  usual  commencement  of  the  rains). 
However,  I  shall  tell  you  the  exact 
particulars,  and  I  do  not  think  yoa 
will  reproach  me  for  my  luxuries,  for 
a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  at  least. 

The  first  night  of  my  downward 
journey  over  safely,  and  I  reached  the 
bungalow,  whence  I  had^  started  two 
days  before  for  the  hills.  I  arrived  at 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  had  not 
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been  there  half  an  hour  when  another 
palanquin  arrived.  These  bungalows 
are  built  to  accommodate  two  parties, 
so  the  fresh  arrival,  a  gentleman,  took 
possession  of  the  second  half  of  it. 

You  will  hardly  credit  me  when  I 
tell  you  he,  at  that  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, arrived  tipsy.  This  I  soon  dis- 
covered from  the  noise  he  made,  and 
from  the  disrespectful  manner  and 
sneering  expressions  of  the  natives 
around.  I  did  feel  ashamed  for  my 
countryman. 

I'he  morning  passed  away  slowly 
enongh.  About  one  o'clock,  unfortu- 
nately, a  friend  joined  my  neighbour  in 
the  other  rooms,  and  very  soon  the 
noise  rather  alarmed  me ;  at  last  they 
became  so  disagreeable,  that,  aAer 
eating  a  few  mouthfuls  of  luncheon,  I 
thought  I  would  brave  the  sun  rather 
than  remain  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  three  I  started — in  my  hurry 
leaving  behind  me  every  thing  eatable, 
excepting  some  tea  and  sugar,  and  a 
pomegranate. 

At  the  time  I  did  not  think  it  signi- 
fied, as  I  hoped  to  arrive  very  early 

the  next  morning  at  Harry  E 's 

house,  with  whom  yon  know  I  had 
stayed  on  my  way  to  the  hills. 

When  1  started,  it  struck  me  that 
the  heat  was  much  less  than  I  had  ex- 
pected at  that  hour  of  the  day  ;  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  what  had  caused 
the  comparative  coolness  of  the  atmos- 
phere. I  went  on  for  six  miles,  when 
1  noticed  my  bearers  speaking  to  every 
one  they  met,  evidently  asking  ques- 
tions ;  and  at  last  the  Sowar  rode  up 
to  tell  me  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
proceed,  as  the  rains  had  begun  in  the 
hills,  and  that  every  one  they  met  told 
them  the  rivers  were  unfordable.— 
(Bridges  are  impossible  luxuries  in 
this  part  of  the  world !) 

1  had  never  travelled  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  did  not  believe  I  should 
find  matters  so  bad  as  they  repre- 
sented. Not  a  drop  of  rain  either 
had  fallen  near  me,  and  1  knew  that 
Harry  E would  think  I  was  de- 
tained by  illness,  or  that  something 
had  happened,  if  I  did  not  arrive  at 
the  time  1  had  told  him  ;  so  1  desired 
them  to  go  on,  which  command  seemed 
to  amose  them,  though  they  obeyed  it, 
and  about  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  I  was  put 
down  on  the  ground,  close  to  a  brook 
I  had  passed  so  lately  with  little 
Frank  ;   then  there  was  scarcely  water 


enoi^h  to  drown  a  cat,  and  now 
rushing  and  roaring  furiously  by !  I 
got  out  of  my  palanquin,  and  stood  on 
a  little  bank  ju&t  above  the  stream. 
The  body  of  a  native  was  whirled  by 
me  as  I  looked  down.  **  Ah/'  said 
my  bearers,  "no  doubt  drowned  at 
the  village  above." 

I  felt  a  little  in  despair,  I  must  con- 
fess. 

I  watched  an  old  ruin,  which  had 
stood  high  and  dry  when  I  saw  it  last, 
but  was  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  I  saw  that  the  natives 
were  correct  in  saying  that  the  water 
was  rising  still.  A  number  of  people 
were  collected,  intending  to  cross,  and 
I  saw  a  crowd  on  the  opposite  side 
too.  The  Hood  had  been  so  sudden, 
that  no  one  was  at  all  aware  of  it  until 
coming  near  the  river. 

I  thought  of  all  at  home,  though  as 
yet  my  courage  had  not  deserted  me. 
There   I  was,  with  every  eye  fixed 
curiously  on  me — the  only  white  face 
among  them — and  many  had  seldom, 
if  ever,  seen  a  white  lady  before.     In 
about  an  hour  the  letter-carriers  came 
up  to  the  halting-place  (our  post  goes 
on  foot  always  in  this  country).     My 
bearers  saluted  them  by  saying  they 
could    not    cross.      "  Letter-carriers 
dare  not  wait,"  they  replied,  and  put- 
ting the  bags  on  their  head,  they  ap- 
proached the  brink.     There  their  cou- 
rage failed  them,  and  they  resigned 
themselves  also  to  their  fate.     I  knew 
they  would  be  able  to  swim  across 
with  so  light  a  load,  long  before  my 
bearers  could  with  my  palanquin ;  so 
1  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  with  my 
pencil  to  Harry,  telling  him  I  was  de- 
layed by  the  waters  having  risen,  and, 
therefore,  not   to  expect  me  imtil  I 
arrived,  hoping,  too,  that  I  should  soon 
be  able  to  go  on,  for  that  I  had  no- 
thing to  eat  with  me.     I  gave  the  note 
to  the  letter-carrier,  and  a  rupee  made 
the  poor  man  very  glad  to  take  it  for 
me.  He  had  just  told  me  his  life  was  a 
very  hard  one.    "  If,"  he  said,  "  a  poor 
runner  is  drowned  in  crossing  a  river, 
what  do  the  English  gentlemen  say  ? 
Oh,  the  poor  man's  wife  and  children? 
No,  they  only  say  *  How  provoking — 
all  our  letters  lost  of  such  a  day.' " 
My  conscience  pricked  me  very  hard, 
for  I  felt  that  might  probably  have 
Jbeen  my  first  thought,  had  my  English 
letters  been  lost. 

Night  came ;   and  where  was  the 
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torch  to  be  lighted  ?  Not  a  hut  within 
a  mile  or  more.  I  luckily  had  not 
forgotten  my  lucifer  matches,  and  1 
lighted  a  piece  of  paper,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  around.  I  thought 
every  minute  an  hour,  until  they  told 
me  the  water  was  lessening.  About 
ten  the  letter-carriers  crossed  swim- 
ming. As  soon  as  it  begins  to  lessen, 
it  does  so  as  rapidly  as  it  rises,  and  at 
midnieht  they  took  me  up,  and  went 
into  the  water.  I  must  say  I  trembled 
not  a  little ;  but  we  safely  reached  the 
other  side,  and  the  bearers  encou- 
raging me  with  hopes  of  getting  on 
wdl,  and  I  them,  with  hopes  of  a  large 
reward  if  I  did,  we  went  on  for 
nearly  two  hours. 

Then  the  roaring  of  water  showed 
ufl  that  another  river  was  at  hand.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  and  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  submission,  when  the  bearers 
told  me  they  could  not  go  on  till  day- 
light I  To  make  it  pleasanter,  and 
take  away  all  hopes  of  doing  so,  the 
thunder  began — first  distant  rumb- 
ling ;  but  soon  loud  claps  and  pouring 
rain.  They  put  my  palanquin  under 
some  trees,  and  left  the  torch  close  Ito 
me,  to  prevent  its  going  out.  The 
Sowar  got  off  his  horse,  and  sat  under 
it,  and  my  poor  bearers,  in  their  light 
clothing,  got  all  round  me,  to  get  as 
much  shelter  as  they  could  from  the 
palanquin.  I  thought  of  my  mother 
and  all  at  home,  how  little  they 
guessed  the  situation  I  was  in ;  and 
poor  F—  too,  I  knew  would  be 
nearly  frantic.  You  feel  so  lonely 
with  only  natives  around  you ! 

At  last  daylight  came,  and  the  rain 
nearly  ceased.  I  tried  to  encourage 
the  bearers  to  go  on ;  but  they  only 
told  me  the  river  was  too  high  to  at- 
tempt crossing  it,  and  at  last  I  said, 
*'  Come  and  look,  and  I  will  walk. 
You  can  carry  the  empty  palanquin." 

It  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
to  the  river,  which  I  found  not  so 
wide  as  the  first,  but  I  was  sure  it  was 
deeper,  from  the  smooth  way  in  which 
the  water  was  running.  The  bearers 
were  ashamed  at  seemg  me  standing 
in  my  thin  shoes  on  the  muddy  bank, 
and  the  rain  still  coming  down ;  so 
they  at  last  began  to  exert  them- 
selves. 

A  beggar  was  found  close  by,  who, 
in  the  hope  of  some  unlucky  traveller, 
had  constructed  a  raft,  consisting  of  a 
hurdle,  with  four  light  earthen  jars. 


placed  one  at  each  comer,  with  the 
month  downwards. 

They  took  the  mattrass  and  pillows 
out  of  my  palanquin,  and  rolled  them 
up ;  then  they  put  it  on  this  frail  raft, 
and  by  means  of  ropes  they  took  it 
across,  four  of  the  men  swimmiog 
alongside,  and  holding  it  up. 

The  moment  it  was  put  on,  it  sank 
about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  the  water, 
raft  and  all,  but  at  last  it  was  landed, 
and  the  raft  came  back  for  unhappy 
me.  By  this  time  I  was  nearly  wet 
through,  for  I  had  only  a  shawl  wrap- 
ped round  me  over  my  white  dressii^- 
gown.  There  was  no  use  in  delay,  so 
declining  the  offer  of  being  carried 
down  the  steep  bank,  I  held  their 
hands  firmly,  and  leaning  all  my  weight 
on  them,  I  jumped  lightly  on  the 
raft. 

"  Oh,  thought  she,  if  her  mother  knew  it. 
Deeply,  deeply,  her  heart  would  rue  it." 

How  glad  I  felt  that  I  was  not  very 
heavy;  for  even  my  weight  sent  it 
under  water,  and  I  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  balance  myself,  to  kneel  on  it, 
so  I  was  thoroughly  wet  through.  At 
the  other  side  I  seated  myself  in  mj 
palanquin.  There  was  a  bnngralow,  I 
knew,  about  seven  miles  off,  and  I 
hoped  to  reach  it  soon  ;  but  fancy  my 
dismay  at  seeing  that  the  whole  conn- 
try  was  a  sheet  of  water ! 

The  bearers  swd,  "  There  will  be 
five  miles  of  this  ;  the  inundation  has 
reached  it,  and  it  is  all  low  land ;  then 
comes  the  Marcanda  river,  where, 
perhaps,  we  shall  have  to  wait  twen^- 
four  hours,  for  it  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  rivers  here." 

How  I  did  long  for  that  bnngalowy 
and  what  I  would  have  given  for  a 
little  tea  1  I  sat  shivering,  and  I  had 
been  long  enough  in  India  to  know 
that  shivering  there  in  July  was  any 
thing  but  what  ought  to  be. 

Five  weary  miles  of  water  we  had  to 
jio  through.  When  I  saw  the  knee 
joint  of  my  bearers  above  the  water, 
I  was  satisfied ;  but  I  saw  K  but 
rarely.  Constantly  it  was  waist  deep* 
and  constantly  they  stumbled  wiA 
me ;  and  from  the  poor  creatures 
being  tired  and  cold,  they  could  not 
hold  my  palanquin  as  high  as  they 
should  have  done,  and  constantly, 
therefore,  was  I  in  the  water.  I  had 
not  unrolled  my  mattrass,  &c. ;  as  I 
was  so  wet,  I  hoped  to  keep  it  a  littfo 
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drj  for  me  when  I  changed  my  dress 
at  the  much  longed  for  little  bunga- 
low ;  and  the  bottom  of  my  palanquin 
being  only  rattaned,  was  of  course  no 
protection  from  the  water. 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.m.,  we  reached 
the  Marcanda,  and  about  a  mile  on 
the  other  side  I  saw  the  bungalow. 
But  such  a  river ! — the  others  were 
nothing  to  it.  It  was  so  much  wider 
and  so  rapid,  I  was  really  frightened. 
I  must  always  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  mjr  tears.  I  could  not  help 
It,  I  (^beg^n  to  cry.  I  was  tired  out 
qmte,  and  not  feeling  strength  enough 
left,  nor  courage  either,  to  tell  them 
to  attempt  the  crossing,  I  sat  there 
without  speaking,  with  the  tears  rolling 
down  my  face. 

The  poor  bearers  had  certainly 
never  seen  a  white  lady  cry  before  I 
They  all  seized  my  palanquin,  collect- 
ing all  the  men  that  were  on  the  bank 
to  help  them,  and  putting  it  on  their 
heads,  instead  of  their  shoulders,  they 
shouted  out,  "Victory,  victory  over 
the  Marcanda,*'  and  in  we  went.  The 
water  was  in  my  palanquin  the  whole 
time.  The  bearers  kept  their  heads 
above ;  but  we  were  washed  down  a 
long  way.  At  last,  to  my  great  relief, 
I  was  placed  on  dry  land  again,  and 
my  poor  bearers  went  back  to  bring 
my  boxes  over. 

They  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
I  was  glad  to  find  a  small  bottle  of 

brandy,  F had  put  in  for  me,  had 

not  been  left  behind  with  my  eatables. 
Don't  be  shocked  at  my  taking  such  a 
thing  with  me,  Sybel ;  dak  travellers 
always  do ;  in  cases  of  sudden  illness, 
or  one  of  your  bearers  being  bitten  by 
a  snake,  it  is  most  necessary ;  so  I  told 
all  the  men  with  me  they  must  take  a 
little  English  medicine,  and  after  a 
few  scruples  they  all  did,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sowars,  who,  being 
Mussulmen,  would  not  of  course  touch 
it. 

This  revived  them,  and  I  reached 
the  bungalow  ;  it  was  occupied,  and  at 
first  I  felt  glad  that  I  should  get  a  little 
tea  without  the  trouble  of  making  it. 
I  was  completely  tired, 

I  found  one  gentleman  had  taken  all 
the  accommodation ;  his  breakfast  was 
prepared  in  a  small  room  he  vacated 
for  me  ;  he  sent,  and  had  it  all  carried 
away!  So  feeling  I  really  was  in 
want  of  something  after  ail  my  fa- 
tigue, I  was  obliged  to  look  for  my 


own  tea  and  sugar  from  my  palanquin. 
Alas !  that  I  had  never  given  them  a 
thought  before!  The  tin  canister 
had  opened,  and  the  sugar  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  tea  was  swimming 
about  quite  unfit  for  use.  I  still  flat- 
tered myself  the  gentleman  might  have 
the  civility  to  offer  me  a  part  of  his 
breakfast ;  but  not  a  thought  of  the 
kind  entered  his  head,  and  I  was  too 
English  to  put  myself  under  the  obli- 
gation to  him  by  asking  for  any. 
With  some  difficulty  I  extricated  my- 
self from  my  wet  clothing,  which 
refreshed  me  a  little,  and  again  I 
started.       What    specimens    I    have 

fiven  you  of  our  countrymen  in  India ! 
must  say  I  was  truly  unfortunate. 

Here  I  had  fresh  bearers — the  eight 
that  brought  me  to  the  bungalow  had 
been  with  me  from  five  o'clock  the 
evening  before  till  eleven  that  day— . 
eighteen  hours  ;  the  Sowars  had  been 
rather  longer,  and  really  scarcely  a 
complaint  had  escaped  them.  They  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  of  fatigue, 
and  had  they  chosen  to  put  me  down, 
and  run  away,  I  was  quite  at  their 
mercy.  They  might  have  robbed  me 
of  any  thing  they  liked,  for  even  had 
they  been  discovered,  I  should  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  recognised 
them ;  but  they  have  a  sort  of  inhe- 
rent respect  for  a  white  face :  ladies 
constantly  travel  alone,  and  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  losing  the  smallest 
article.  They  seemed  very  well  pleased 
with  my  reward,  and  began  telling 
me  their  names,  that  I  might  ask  for 
them  if  I  came  that  way  again. 

After  leaving  the  bungalow,  and 
its  courteotts  tenant,  I  was  very  thank- 
ful to  find  the  road  better.  I  had 
one  more  river  to  cross,  on  a  raft 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  before ;  but 
it  was  near  a  village,  and  better  con- 
structed, and  they  were  able  to  get 
some  blankets  to  keep  me  dry.  I 
went  on  all  day,  and  about  midnight 
again  we  came  to  another  river.  They 
put  my  palanquin  on  their  heads,  and 
took  me  over  in  it.  I  was  brave  after 
the  Marcanda,  and  uttered  not  a  syl- 
lable of  fear. 

In  an  hour  after  that,  I  heard  a  great 
shouting,  and  a  number  of  torches 
were  seen  through  the  trees ;  some 
Sowars  galloped  up  to  inquire  if  ,it 
was  my  palanquin,  and  I  found  Harry 
had  sent  an  elephant  to  meet  me,  in 
case  the  water  had  extended  in  thii 
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direction.  The  poor  letter-carrier 
bAd  reached  safelji  and  my  note  had 
been  delivered. 

Last  not  letut,  under  the  circum- 
stancesy  even  when  an  elephant  was 
concerned*  was  a  box  with  a  cold  fowl 
and  some  bread,  and  as  I  had  eaten 
nothing  since  mj  hastj  lancbeon  en 
Thursday*  and  it  was  then  Saturday 
morning,  I  really  was  very  el&d  to 
see  it.  The  servant  with  the  dox  did 
not  know  what  it  contained.  He  was 
a  Hindoo  ;  and  it  is  as  much  against 
their  prejudices  to  touch  a  fowl,  as  it  is 
against  those  of  a  Mussulman  to  touch 
a  pig.    However,  he  had  been  a  servant 

of  F 's,  and  was  too  much  horrified 

at  thinking  what  I  had  gone  through 
to  mind,  and  out  came  the  fowl  in  his 
fingers,  and  the  bread  likewise,  and 
then  he  gave  me  a  fork,  carefully  hold- 
ing it  by  the  prongs ! 

I  was  almost  too  much  tired  to  eat* 
and  I  found  something  to  drink  would 
be  more  acceptable  at  first.  I  could 
not  fancy  wine,  which  Harry  had  also 
sent,  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  mount 
the  elephant  at  that  time  of  night, 
feeling  too  much  tired  to  bear  the 
shaking  of  the  animal,  I  told  them  I 
would  renmin  in  my  palanquin,  and 


sent  on  a  Sowar  to  announce  my  ap- 
proach. 

It  was  three  o*clock  in  the  morning 
when  I  reached  Harry's  house,  and 
very  thankful  I  was  to  do  so*  and  to 
get  at  last  a  cup  of  tea. 

My  ill  fortune  did  not  desert  me 
when  I  continued  my  journey,  the 
rains  having  become  general  over  the 
country,  and  I  was  twelve  hours  beyond 
the  usual  time ;  but  I  met  with  no 
serious  discomfort,  and  at  last  reached 

Delhi — finding  poor  F frightened 

out  of  his  wits  nearly.  He  had  sent 
the  carriage  to  bring  me  in  the  last 
twenty  miles,  which  helped  me  greatly, 
though  the  roads  were  such  as  no 
Enelish  coachnuin  would  have  cared 
to  drive  over. 

I  had  never  such  an  expedition  be- 
fore or  since,  and  I  most  sincerely 
trust  I  shall  never  be  obliged  to  make 
another  journey  during  the  month  of 
July,  in  that  very  luxurious  country  ! 

And  now,  my  dear  Syhel,  1  am 
afraid  you  are  sadly  tired  of  me,  and 
this  is  the  last  safe  day  for  the  over- 
land letters.  Pray  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  me  as  a  heroine !  and 
believe  me  ever  yours  affectionately, 
M.  R.  G. 


A    NIGHT   WITH    MEPHISTOPHELES. 


PROM  THE  P08THL-M0V8  PA^BRB  OP  COU^IT   gIGIBMVND  D- 


Some  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since,  after  completing,  at  Heidelberg, 
a  course  of  study,  directed,  I  must 
confess,  more  by  the  suggestions  of  a 
''truant  fancy,**  to  one  whom  birth  and 
fortune  rendered  independent  of  con- 
trol, than  based  on  any  solid  plan  of 
mental  discipline,  I  resolved,  before 
settling  down  for  life  on  my  paternal 
domain  in  Thuringia,.  to  indulge  my- 
self in  a  tour  through  some  of  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe. 

Spain,  far  less  frequently  visited  by 
my  countrymen  than  Italy,  <ippeared 
to  me,  nevertheless,  from  the  close 
connexion  between  the  nations  at  their 
period  of  mutual  greatness,  perhaps 
ihe  more  fraught  with  interest  to  a 


German  nobleman.  And  having 
adopted,  from  a  strange  half  Jew, 
half  Moorish  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  my  Alma  Mater,  a 
taste  for  researches  of  an  occult  cha- 
racter, I  longed  to  prosecute  them  in 
the  famed  Hiblioteca  Reale  of  Madrid, 
where,  to  boundless  stores  of  printed 
volumes,  and  MSS.  of  every  age  and 
country,  were  added  unwonted  facili- 
ties for  their  free  and  unmolested  con- 
sultation. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  I  ex- 
hausted the  few  lighter  resources  of 
Madrid,  than,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  so  favourable  for  sedentary 
pursuits,  I  occasionally  whiled  away 
agreeable,  though  not,   I  fear,   very 
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profitably  spent  hours  in  the  privi- 
leged literary  establishment  before- 
mentioned ;  whose  ancient  Gothic  hall, 
lined  with  the  scanty  wisdom  and 
laborious,  trifling  of  centuries,  pre- 
sented^ to  a  mind  constituted  like 
mine,  a  species  of  dissipation  more 
congenial  than  scenes  of  livelier  ex- 
citement. 

I  often  availed  myself  of  the  smat- 
tering of  Spanish  acquired  from  the 
mongrel  being  already  alluded  to,  foir 
holding  brief  intercourse  with  the 
courteous  and  friendly  librarian ;  who, 
though  a  churchnuin  and  a  monk,  was 
as  exempt  from  bigotry  as  any  sincere 
votary  of  an  exclusive  religion  can  ever 
hope  to  be.  In  his  countenance,  if 
not  his  words,  might  be  read  that  be 
echoed  in  his  heart  my  indignant 
youthful  sallies  against  the  barbarities 
of  which  the  real  or  supposed  prose- 
cutors of  my  pet  studies  had  so  often 
been  the  victims.  On  day,  however, 
on  my  closing  a  huge  folio  record  of 
cruelties,  on  whose  authors  1  indulged 
in  a  more  than  usually  ill-judged  tor- 
rent of  vituperation,  he  put  a  calm 
and  gentlemanlike  period  to  my  ebul- 
lition, by  saying — 

•*  You  can  never,  ray  dear  count, 
form  a  dispassionate  verdict  on  these 
matters  till  you  have  endured  trans- 
migration into  the  person  of  an  inqui- 
sitor of  the  sixteenth  century.  To 
judge  aright,  or  even  with  tolerable 
fairness,  of  the  conduct,  not  merely  of 
a  set  of  men  thus  remote  from  our- 
selves in  period,  opinions,  and  educa- 
tion, but  of  the  actions  and  motives  of 
our  next-door  neighbour,  we  must 
first  learn  to  think,  and  feel,  and  ap- 
preciate, as  he  does,  on  all  the  great, 
and  many  of  the  minor  affairs  of  life ; 
and  if  we  confess  this  to  be  impossible, 
leave  his  actions  to  be  scrutinized,  and 
their  meed  awarded  by  a  higher  and 
more  competent  tribunal." 

A  rebuke  so  mild  and  gracious  was 
unanswerable  save  by  a  bow  of  grate- 
ful submission.  The  good  padre 
pressed  my  hand  in  token  of  uninter- 
rupted amity,  and  left  the  hall  to  pur- 
sue his  avocations  elsewhere. 

I  had  not  observed,  till  the  close  of 
my  colloquy  with  the  worthy  father, 
that  it  had  a  not  unattentive  listener 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  decrepit  man — 
in  person  the  beau  ideal  of  a  famished 
alchymist,  and  with  eyes  (which,  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  1  first  perceived 


to  be  fastened  with  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  on  my  face)  of  that  unearthly 
brightness  which  we  unconsciously 
associate  with  the  pursuit  of  forbidden 
studies,  or  the  possession  of  unhallowed 
powers. 

This  singular  individual,  on  whose 
strange  physiognomy  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  from  one  of  the  high  win- 
dows under  which  he  sat,  shed  a  sort 
of  lurid  illumination,  while  his  thin 
and  impalpable  figure,  mingled  almost 
imperceptibly  with  the  dark  shadows 
beneath — remained,  like  myself,  seem- 
ingly absorbed  in  his  studies  for  per- 
haps a  couple  of  hours  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  librarian  ;  when,  rising  to 
replace  on  its  shelf  the  curious  volume 
he  had  been  perusing  (which  I  knew, 
from  a  late  reference  to  it  myself,  to 
be  of  a  mystical  and  magical  charac- 
ter), he  advanced  towards  the  table 
where  I  was  ta'anscribing,  and  said, 
with  an  air  of  urbanity  which  sat  ill 
on  his  sharp  malicious  features— 

**•  I  fear,  young  gentleman,  much  as 
I  respect  the  ardour  for  study  mani- 
fested by  your  praiseworthy  forgetful - 
ness  of  time,  that,  as  an  heiitue  of  ih\B 
place,  I  must  remind  you  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  hour  for  locking  the  doors  ; 
and  though  /,  personally,  should  not 
feel  materially  inconvenienced  by  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  night  in  the  ex- 
cellent company"  (this  was  said  with 
a  sneer)  "  of  the  holy  saints  and  re- 
vered theologians  here  assembled,  a 
heretical  Lutheran,  and  moreover  a 
young  one,  might  not  feel  the  forced 
association  so  desirable." 

**  Indeed,'*  replied  I,  a  little  piqued 
by  the  oblique  hit  at  once  at  my  creed 
and  juvenility,  "  had  I  a  good  fire,  and 
a  flask  of  Rhenish  for  companions,  not 
to  mention,"  (bowing  ironically  in  re- 
turn), <*the  advantage  of  the  society 
of  a  gentleman  of  your  venerable  years 
and  experience,  I  should  think  very 
little  of  being  locked  up  for  a  night  in 
a  place  so  calculated  to  give  birth  to 
a  thousand  fantastic  reveries,  and  to 
people  either-  sleeping,  or  wakinff 
dreams  with  images  of  the  most  uni- 
que and  exciting  descripticm." 

"  Say  you  so,  young  man  ?"  rejoined 
my  companion,  bis  little  deep-set  eyes 
kindling  like  sparks  issuing  from  the 
womb  of  night  at  the  touch  of  the  hoof 
of  some  passing  palfrey.  **  Then 
topp  r  added  he,  gliding  with  the  ease 
of  an  adept  into  my  native  lang^uage^ 
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and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  by 
grasping  my  hand  in  ratification  of  the 
tacit  engagement  I  had  incautiously 
formedi  without  an  idea  of  being  taken 
au  pihd  de  la  lettre. 

Ashamed,  however,  like  all  young 
fools,  to  back  out  of  an  idle  bragga- 
docio, and  really  desirous,  besides,  of 
seeing  and  hearing  more  of  the  extra- 
ordinary person  who  had  testified  a 
reciprocal  and  flattering  wish  to  forego 
his  night's  rest  for  my  society,  I  sig- 
nified my  acquiescence;  provided(which 
was  very  unlikely)  the  officiating  func- 
tionaries should  be  careless  enough  to 
leave  their  unestimated  treasures  of 
literature  to  the  nocturnal  mercies  of 
two  foreigners  and  possible  incen- 
diaries like  ourselves. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  my  polyglot 
friend,  selecting  for  the  expression  of 
his  contempt  perhaps  the  European 
monosyllable  most  expressive  of  its 
superlative  degree,  "  let  me  alone  for 
that  I  We  have  only  to  ensconce 
ourselves  in  the  deepening  shadows  of 
yonder  almost  impervious  recess,  and 
to  forbear  replying  when  the  shrill 
cracked  voice  of  the  old  porter  Diego 
summons  all  *  Senores  Caballeros  estu- 
diantesy  (few  indeed  and  far  between, 
in  this  age  of  Boeotian  Spanish  illi- 
teracy), to  quit  the  premises  on  which 
the  approach  of  the  Ave  Maria  may 
find  them  lingering,  and  the  business 
is  done.  I  question  if,  after  sun  down, 
friend  Diego  would  encounter,  even 
lantern  in  hand,  the  grim  array  of 
folios  which  frown  on  either  side  of 
him,  in  a  progress  of  discovery  into 
the  gloomy  depths  of  this  vast  den  of 
departed  literature.  To  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  encountering  there  a  heretic, 
and"  (with  a  slight  hesitation,  and  sar- 
donic grin  which  might  have  supplied 
the  hiatus  less  favourably),  "  a  philo^ 
sopher,  would,  I  am  sure,  baflle  his 
courage,  backed  by  all  the  array  of 
canonized  worthies,  and  friars  mili- 
tant who  might  descend  from  their 
shelves  to  aid  him  in  the  adventure. 
But  hark  I  I  hear  his  step  shuffling 
along  the  corridor.  Down  !  down  I" 
exclaimed  he,  rather  unceremoniously 
pushing  me  behind  the  massy  read- 
ing-desk; while  (as  I  afterwards 
remembered)  he  was  at  no  apparent 
pains  to  remove  out  of  the  sphere  of 
the  old  man's  imperfect  vision,  his  own 
less  conspicuous  yet  not  wholly  invi- 
sible person. 


I  confess'  that,  even  while  aotici- 
pating  nothing  more  alarming  than  a 
night's  incarceration  with  a  somewhat 
questionable  personage,  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  porter's  massy  keys,  while 
yet  hanging  at  his  girdle,  in^ired  me 
with  a  very  unheroic  thirst  for  deli- 
verance; and  nothing  but  the  vice- 
like grasp  (very  disproportiooed,  by 
the  way,  to  his  apparent  decrepitiide) 
with  which  I  was  held  down  by  my 
new  acquaintance,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  traversing,  with  sufficient  rapi- 
dity, a  room  of  such  enormous  dimen- 
sions, in  the  door  of  which  the  keys 
aforesaid  already  sonorously  grateid, 
prevented  my  throwing  shame  aside, 
and  making  what  is  called,  in  jail  par- 
lance, a  "bolt"  for  my  liberty. 

But  the  matter  was  now  past  re- 
medy. The  tumkey*8  receding  stepsy 
and  the  successive  harsh  sounds  of  the 
locking  up  of  exterior  gates,  bad  died 
on  the  ear  ;  and  not  caring  to  forfeit, 
at  the  outset  of  our  nocturnal  adven- 
ture, my  character  for  courage  with 
my  unaccountably  formidable  and  do- 
mineering new  friend,  I  made  a  vir- 
tue of  necessity,  and  said,  as  gaily  as 
I  could — 

**  Well,  here  we  are  for  the  night — 
if  we  only  had  the  fire  and  the  flask 
of  Rhenish." 

"  You  don't  think  I  would  embark 
unprovided  on  an  enterprise  of  this 
nature,  Mein  Herr,"  replied  the  old 
man,  with  an  attempt  at  jocularity  at 
utter  variance  with  the  saturnine  ex- 
pression of  his  cadaverous  counte- 
nance. "  I  thought  you  Burschen  of 
Heidelberg,  knew  better  than  not  to 
be  aware  that  if  sorrow  is  dry,  so  abo 
is  conversation ;  especially  in  an  old 
disconsolate  place  like  this  cbamd 
house  of  literature,  where  the  removal 
from  lis  shelf  of  one  antediluvian  vo- 
lume cannot  be  effected  without  rais- 
ing a  dust,  as  if  all  the  owls  that  inha- 
bit your  deserted  castle  at  RiJ>en8tein 
were  fluttering  at  once  from  ihar 
perch  of  centuries." 

I  need  not  say  that  this  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  precise  scenes  of  my  birth 
and  education,  by  an  individual  whoB 
I  had  never  before  set  eyes  on,  and 
who,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  had  as 
little  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them,  as  I  had  bith^lo 
enjoyed  for  "prating* of  his  where- 
about," made  me  feel,  for  the  first 
time,  thoroughly  unoomfbrtable  in  my 
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strange  position ;  nor  did  the  genial 
influence  either  of  the  small  portable 
brasero,  disclosed  by  mine  host  (who 
best  knew  how  the  devil  it  came  there) 
from  beneath  the  carpet  of  the  reading- 
table>  its  two  attendant  meerschaums, 
or  even  of  the  flask  of  exquisite  Johan- 
nisberg  by  which  they  were  appro- 
priately flanked,  suffice  for  long  to 
dispel  the  disagreeable  sensations 
awakened  by  the  abrupt  mention,  of 
my  paternal  localities. 

They  were  gradually  forgotten, 
however,  and  at  length  totally  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fascinations  of  a  con- 
versation more  racy  and  original, 
perhaps,  than  ever  flowed  from  mortal 
lips,  however  highly  gifted.  And  if, 
ailer  skimming  across  the  surface  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  history, 
past  and  present,  men  and  manners, 
familiar  and  remote,  with  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  some  strong- 
winged  sea-bird,  after  balancing  for  a 
moment  on  the  crest  of  one  fast-shift- 
ing wave,  suddenly  appears  surmount- 
ing in  conscious  power  the  summit  of 
another — those  pinions  were  ambi- 
tiously stretched  into  realms  of  air 
beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  man's 
investigation — no  young  and  ardent 
student,  no  German  one  especially, 
will  doubt  that,  like  other  forbidden 
pleasures,  the  very  questionable  auda- 
city of  my  new  friend's  speculations 
enhanced  their  hold  of  my  juvenile 
fancy. 

We  were  soon  deep  in  the  myste- 
ries both  of  mind  and  matter  ;  and 
when,  by  disquisitions  equally  saga- 
cious and  profound,  intermingled  with 
a  vein  of  sarcasm  which  lent  them  but 
too  resistless  a  zest,  he  had  aroused 
all  the  latent  propensities  of  my  na- 
turally restless  and  inquisitive  mind, 
he  suddenly  reverted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  tenor  of  my  conversation 
with  the  librarian,  and  said — 

"  That  was  a  shrewd  remark  to 
come  from  an  old  cowled  grey-beard, 
that  to  judge  (even  superficially  and 
preposterously,  as  men  alone  do  or  can) 
of  the  actions  of  other  persons,  you 
ought  to  identify  yourself  with  them 
in  birth,  education,  original  character, 
inherent  feelings,  and  acquired  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  all  the  minor  circum- 
stances of  social  position  and  acciden- 
tal associations,  which  make  the  inside 
of  one  man's  mind  differ  as  absolutely 
from  those  of  his  neighbour  as  the 


external  form  of  his  body,  or  expres- 
sion  of  his  features." 

**  This  is  all  very  well,  and  very 
true,"  said  I,  writlung  rather  impa- 
tiently under  the  first  approach  to  a 
truism,  which  had  lent  a  common-place 
character  to  my  friend  s  truly  unique 
lucubrations  ;  but  how  is  such  identi- 
fication as  you  require  to  be  attained  ? 
We  cannot  walk  out  of  our  own  bodies 
to  take  even  a  hasty  inventory  of  the 
mental  furniture  of  our  neighbours/' 

"  And  why  not,  young  gentleman?" 
asked  my  new  friend  very  composedly, 
shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
while  I  involuntarily  looked  up,  to 
see  how  far  the  enhanced  twinkle  of 
his  eye,  coupled  with  the  incoherence 
of  his  last  question,  might  be  referred 
to  the  influence  of  the  second  bottle  of 
impayable  Rudesheimer  which  had 
found  its  way  from  the  recesses  of  his 
flowing  gaberdine.  "  And  why  not  ?" 
reiterated  he,  after  a  glance  had 
sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  potations 
more  stimulating  certainly  than  /  had 
ever  before  found  my  native  beverage, 
had  affected  him  no  more  than  an 
aguadientes  glass  of  iced  water  at  the 
Fuerta  del  SoL 

As  I  naturally  paused  for  an  answer 
to  a  question  not  "  dreamt  of  "  as  yet 
in  my  juvenile  "  philosophy,"  my  ex- 
traordinary vis  a  vis  came  at  once  to 
the  point. 

"  If,"  said  he,  with  affected  ironical 
humility,  "  I  gathered  rightly  the  im- 
port of  your  late  incredulous  remark, 
it  bore   the  implied  wish  of   Count 

Sigismund  D " — (at  this  explicit 

mention  of  my  Christian  and  surname, 
innocent  as  they  were,  I  winced  like  a 
convicted  criminal) — "to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  means  of  becoming,  on 
special  occasions,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  the  inhabitant  of  any  mortal 
tenement,  a  temporary  residence 
within  which  might  appear  desirable, 
for  purposes  either  of  increased  ac- 
quaintance with,  or  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  the  conduct,  character, 
and  motives  of  the  party  ordinarily 
domiciled  therein.  The  wish,  Herr 
Graf,  is  a  very  natural  one,  springing 
partly  from  a  laudable  ancestral  curi- 
osity, hereditary  in  your  race,  which  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  discourage.  And  1  am  happy,  siu^ 
pularly  happy,"  added  he,  his  eyes 
illuminated  with  a  highly  fiendish 
twinkle,   "to    have  it  in  my  power 
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to  gpratify  such  praiseworthy  aspira- 
tions.*' 

"  Do  you  see  this  ring?"  aal^ed  he, 
handing   to   me  one   of  the  smallest 
size^  and  most  admirable,   evidently 
antique  workmanship.     "  By  lending 
it)  as  I  am  quite  disposed  to  do,  to  so 
promising    a    votary    of   the    occult 
sciences,  I  shall  enable  you  to  locate 
yourself,  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a 
denizen,  in  any  human  bosom  which  it 
may  import  you  specially  to  inhabit 
and  explore.      But  as  the  unlimited 
privilege    of  such    domiciliary    visits 
would    be    equally    troublesome    to 
others,  and  fatiguing  to  yourself,  my 
invariable  practice  is  to  restrict  it  to 
three,  while  the  ring,  on  the  faith  of 
German  honour  and  probity** — (a  per- 
ceptible sneer) — *'  must   be   replaced 
with  me,  to  save  the  desagremens  of  a 
forcible  resumption,  within  the  period 
of  three  years.     With  a  view  to  the 
former  limitation  of  the  privilege,  I 
strongly  advise  you  not  to   waste  it 
rashly  on  idle  curiosity,  but  reserve  it 
for  the  weightier  epochs   of  your  his- 
tory ;  while   the   restriction  of   your 
tenure   to   three  years  will,   1  doubt 
not,  sufficiently  remind  you  not  to  let 
these  elapse  without  availing  yourself, 
to  the  permitted  extent,  of  such  rare 
and  precious  opportunities." 

If  I  looked  up  before  to  ascertain 
whether  my  companion  was  sober,  it 
was  not  with  any  doubt  of  his  decided 
insanity  that  1  now  rather  averted  my 
eyes  from  his  unseen,  but  not  less  for- 
cibly  remembered   features.       Their 
whole  expression,  wild,  unearthly,  and 
painful  as  I  had  felt  it  to  be  during 
even  the  most  flowing  period  of  our 
genial  intercourse,  now  deepened  my 
conviction   that  the  rare  talents  and 
commanding  intellect  of  this  singular 
person   were,   as  too  frequently  hap- 
pens, rendered   valueless   by    mental 
aberration — at  least  that  degree  of  it 
on  particular  subjects,  which,  in  me- 
dical  phrase,    is    styled    **  hallucina- 
tion."    To  argue  with  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, is  proverbially  fruitless ; 
to  incense  them,  (situated  especially, 
as  we  then  were,  at  a  distance  from 
all  possibility  of  human  intervention,) 
jH^urd  and   impolitic;   and  whether, 
pas,  if  the  power  of  the  ring  had  ex- 
pj^ded  to  myself,   1  should   probably 
the  oi*^®^®c^^»)  ^  accepted  it  with  any 
less  coJ*^®*  ®*  ^^  possible  efficacy,  I 
iible  perf"e  persuaded  myself  I  did  so 


at  the  simple  suggestion  of  benevolent 
compliance  with  the  morbid  fancy  of 
an  old  crack-brained,  though  highly, 
gifted  victim  of  monomania. 

Be  my  motives  what  they  might, 
niy  companion  was  too  politic  to  ques- 
tion or  analyse  them ;  or  by  investigat- 
ing  the  extent  of  ray  belief,  in  his  wild 
assertions,  to  pique  me  into  doubt  or 
refutation  of  them,  or  startle  me  from 
acceptance  of  a  boon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion  of  its  reality,  of  so  very  equivocal 
a  nature.  Taking  deliberately  from 
his  finger  the  little  antique,  and  hold- 
ing it  to  the  brasero,  so  as  to  let  light 
fall  on  its  hieroglyphical  emblems— 

"  On  the  position  of  these,**  said 
he,  "depends  either  the  potency  or 
utter  harmlessness  of  this  unique  gem. 
In  case  of  sudden  emergency  arising, 
in  which  you  may  wish  to  invoke  its 
aid,  I  recommend  you  to  wear  it  ha- 
bitually—only reversing,  on  such  spe- 
cial occasions,  its  mystic  symbols,  so 
that  the  head  of  Isis,  here  represented, 
may  point  towards  the  party  whose 
locum  tenens  you  are  inspired  with  the 
wish  to  become." 

I  mechanically  accepted,  and  drew 
on  the  ring,  feeling,  as  a  shudder 
crossed  my  frame  in  so  doing,  as 
foolish  as  an  esprit  fort  when  betrayed 
into  superstitious  feelings  by  the  reci- 
tal  of  a  ghost  story.  Nothing  more 
passed  on  the  subject ;  yet,  long  as  we 
had  already  sat,  and  rapidly  as  the 
night  now  waned,  my  friend's  conver- 
sational  powers  were  as  inexhaustible 
as  ever.  But  I  no  longer  listened 
with  the  same  interest.  Confidence 
had  given  place  to  well-founded  suspi- 
cion either  of  insanity  or  imposture; 
and  as  all  trace  of  the  former  re- 
mained  confined  to  a  single  topic,  the 
idea  of  the  latter  necessarily  gained 
ground  in  my  mind. 

It  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at 
if  (in  spite  of  his  specious  warnings 
against  idle  curiosity,  nay,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  them)  I  gradually 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  subjecting 
to  the  first  ordeal  of  scrutiny  the  interior 
economy  of  my  mysterious  vis  a  vis;  or 
rather  (as  reason  preferred  designating 
the  process)  proving,  on  the  empiric 
himself,  the  fallacy  of  his  vaunted 
nostrum.  After  a  period  of  consider- 
able  hesitation,  occasioned  partly  by 
the  secret  repugnance  I  felt  to  identi- 
fying myself,  even  in  sport,  with  a 
creature  from  whom  my  very  soul  re- 
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volted,  and  partly  by  a  vague  fear  of 
offending  a  being  of  whose  power 
and  energies,  even  in  madness  and  de- 
crepitude, I  experienced  an  unac- 
countable dread,  I  seized  a  moment 
when  the  old  man,.exhausted  perhaps 
by  his  long  vigils  and  incessant  con- 
versational exertions,  had  leaned  back, 
as  if  dozing,  in  his  chair — to  turn,  un- 
perceived,  the  position  of  the  mystic 
talisman,  and  to  point,  in  pushing  over 
to  him  the  small  remnant  of  the  yet 
unfinished  third  bottle  of  Rhenish, 
the  head  of  the  fatal  figure  towards  its 
late  possessor. 

My  disappointment — which,  con- 
scious how  childish  it  was,  I  shrunk 
from  confessing  to  myself — on  per- 
ceiving, after  the  lapse  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes, no  change  in  my  personal  iden- 
tity, was  at  the  moment  compensated 
by  flattering  myself  that  the  attempt 
to  invade  the  penetralia  of  his  bosom 
had  at  least  remained  unsuspected  by 
its  object.  A  peal  of  shrill  and  sar- 
donic laughter,  into  which  he  suddenly 
burst,  soon  undeceived  me. 

**  And  so  you  thought,  ^lein  Herr 
Bursch,"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  grin  of 
mingled  contempt  and  exultation,  *'  to 
indulge  that  idle  curiosity  which  I 
warned  you  was  the  weakest  point  of 
your  weak  character,  by  striving  to 
transfer  your  pigmy  fragment  of  a 
soul  into  a  receptacle,  the  boundless 
capacities  of  which  would  soon  have 
taught  it  the  lesson  of  its  own  utter  in- 
significance! Well  is  it  for  you,  rash 
boy!  that  the  attempt  to  identify  your- 
self with  me  was  as  fruitless  as  the 
idea  was  presumptuous !  Success  in 
it,  had  it  been  possible,  would  have  in- 
volved consequences  which,  were  I  to 
unfold  them,  would  freeze  the  current 
of  your  youthful  blood !  But  though, 
like  a  skilful  master  workman,  I  may 
defy  puny  efforts  to  unlock  my  secrets, 
even  with  a  key  of  my  own  providing, 
it  is  fit  you  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
the  meditated  treason.  Your  attempt, 
abortive  as  it  has  proved,  must  stand 
for  one  of  the  three  chances  (not,  as  I 
hinted,  with  your  turn  of  mind  to 
have  been  thus  thrown  away)  which 
were  afforded  you  of  ascertaining  how 
you  stood  with  your  fellow-mortals. 
The  remainder  I  foresee  you  will,  in 
the  waywardness  of  folly,  misuse  as 
signally  as  you  have  done  the  first; 
but  in  these,  or  any  of  your  concerns, 
YOU  cannot  now  expect  me  to  take  a 
V0L.XXVI.— No.  155. 


jot  of  interest.  All  I  stipulate  for — 
since  my  promise  forbids  my  instant 
resumption  of  the  forfeited  ring — is 
its  being  punctually  deposited  this  day 
three  years  on  the  altar  of  the  ruined 
chapel  in  the  castle  of  Rabenstein.  I 
might,  were  I  revengeful,  assign  you  a 
more  distant  pilgrimage;  but,  with 
your  restless  character,  home  will  pro- 
bably be  the  last  place  where  you  will 
voluntarily  be  found.  And  now, 
young  man,  to  sleep  with  what  appe- 
tite you  may  !  Henceforth,  I  hold  no 
farther  converse  with  one  unworthy 
of  my  condescension." 

It  would  bo  hard  to  say  whether 
regret  at  failure — shame  under  detec- 
tion— or  surprise  at  what  seemed  the 
supernatural  prescience  of  the  myste- 
rious being  before  me,  predominated 
in  the  complicated  feelings  with  which 
I  writhed  under  his  scornful  rebuke, 
I  gazed  at  him  as  the  expiring  embers 
of  the  hrasero  threw  their  lurid  light 
on  his  wizard  lineaments,  till  they  as- 
sumed, in  my  imagination,  a  demoniac 
character ;  and  instinctively  pushed  my 
chair  as  far  as  possible  from  contact 
with  the  diminutive  and  contemptible 
form  in  which  lay  shrouded  the  ener- 
gies, bodily  and  mental,  of  a  ffiant. 
So  thoroughly  did  my  excited  mncy> 
by  degrees,  recoil  from  him,  and  so 
rapidly  did  dislike  and  contempt  ex- 
pand into  absolute  loathing,  that,  had 
not  sleep  sheltered  him  from  all  save 
a  coward's  vengeance,  the  temptation 
to  invade  bis  mysteries  might  not  im- 
probably have  been  succeeded  by  the 
more  irresistible  one  to  deprive  him  of 
life!  To  return,  at  morning  light, 
his  hateful  gift  was  the  fixed  purpose 
of  my  soul.  Visions  of  denouncing 
him,  as  a  cheat  and  dabbler  in  forbid- 
den arts,  to  the  proper  authorities^ 
succeeded  to  thoughts  of  blood  in  my 
excited  imagination,  till,  exhausted  by 
a  night  of  intense  emotion,  and  heated 
by  the  wine  I  had  unconsciously 
quaffed,  I  at  length  fell  asleep. 

The  morning  sun  streamed  brightly 
through  every  window  of  the  vast 
hall,  when  my  eyes  again  opened  to 
its  rays.  They  lit  up  with  unwonted 
cheerfulness  the  long  dark  array  of 
ponderous  folios,  banishing,  during 
their  brief  sojourn,  the  cimmerian 
darkness  of  many  an  obscure  recess, 
and  rendering  completely  visible,  in 
all  its  length  and  vastness,  an  apart- 
ment never  perhaps,  at  any  less  privi- 
2  Q 
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leged  hourj  so  thoroughly  illuminated. 
I  rubbed  my  eyes^  and  cast  them  in 
the  hated,  yet  inevitable  direction  of 
my  sleeping  boon  companion.  He 
was  not  there !  Brasero,  pipes,  bot- 
tles, all  relics  of  an  orgie  probably 
unique  in  the  locality,  had  vanished 
with  him  ;  and  the  huge  reading-table, 
whose  sanctity  they  had  so  lately  out- 
raged, reposed  as  calmly  unsullied,  as 
if  never  desecrated  by  aught  more 
profane  than  some  canonized  legend, 
or  richly-illuminated  missal. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  The  morn- 
ing was  certainly  far  advanced. 
Diego,  (between  whom  and  an  acknow- 
ledged frequenter  of  the  library,  it 
was  very  possible  to  suppose  some 
compact  or  collusion,)  m^ht  have  al- 
ready entered,  and,  for  his  own  sake, 
afforded  assistance  in  removing  the 
evidence  of  his  criminal  connivance. 
But  when,  in  this  belief,  I  tried  the 
massy  doors,  they  were  still  fast 
locked ;  and  when  the  old  porter  at 
length,  to  my  great  joy,  came  hobbling 
to  open  them,  his  air  of  unfeigned 
amazement,  and  scarcely  prevented 
swoon  of  apprehension,  on  perceiving 
a  living  proof  of  his  over  night's  ne- 
gligence, would  have  acquitted  him, 
before  any  tribunal  in  Christendom, 
of  a  previous  hand  in  the  transaction. 
This  being  the  case,  the  old  func- 
tionary was  no  less  glad  to  turn  me 
out  of  his  precincts  than  I  to  be  so 
emancipated ;  and  I  turned  my  back, 
I  blush  to  say,  for  ever  on  the  learned 
treasures  of  the  Biblioteca  Reale,  Of 
the  being  with  whom  they  must  ever, 
in  my  mind,  remain  associated,  no 
more  was  ever  seen  or  heard  ;  and 
had  not  the  ring  on  my  finger  borne 
its  silent  testimony  to  the  reality  of 
the  interview,  I  should,  ere  long,  have 
set  down  the  whole  for  a  bona  Jide 
dream,  inspired  by  a  chance  locking 
up  in  so  peculiar  and  exciting  a 
bivouac. 

I  should    have    forthwith    quitted 

Madrid,  had  I  hot  been  unconsciously 

induced  to   linger  by  an   affaire  du 

cceur,   savouring  almost  as  much  of 

romance  as  my  nocturnal  adventure. 

Accident  had  put  it  in  my  power  to 

render,  during  the  period  of  a  brief 

but  sanguinary  insurrection,  the  most 

pamtial  services  to  the  family  of  a 

the  oi^^'^"^*^^^^^*^^    ^^    Madrid,    to 

less  co.'^  I  ^^^  ^^^^  consigned  by 

Bible  peri"^  correspondent ;    and    his 


daughter,  rescued,  by  my  interposi- 
tion, from  a  band  of  intoxicated  ma- 
rauders, had  awakened  in  my  breast, 
by  her  devoted  gratitude,  as  well  as 
her  rare  charms  of  person  and  mind, 
an  hourly  increasing  passion. 

As  long  as  its  demonstrations  were 
confined  to  daily  visits  at  her  father V, 
and  attentions,  the  more  acceptable, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  unobtrusive, 
Juanita's  reception  of  them  had  been 
abundantly  encouraging;  nor  could 
the  most  timid  lover  have  long  failed 
to  construe  into  proofs  of  sincere  and 
growing  partiality,the  enhanced  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  and  flush  on  her  cheek, 
which  marked  my  daily  approach. 
But  no  sooner  had  I,  with  the  precipi- 
tance of  youth  and  passion,  perhaps  pre- 
maturely disturbed  this  auspicious  stale 
of  tacit  encouragement,  by  an  explicit 
avowal  of  my  attachment  and  offer 
of  my  hand,  than  a  sudden  damp 
seemed  cast  by  it  on  the  hitherto  wel- 
come  enjoyment  of  my  society ;  and 
Juanita — of  whose  reciprocal  predilec- 
tion at  least,  there^  could  be  no  man- 
.  ner  of  doubt — if  she  did  not,  in  com- 
pliance  with  her  father's  expressed 
wishes  in  my  favour,  absolutely  refuse 
my  suit,  was  thrown  by  it  into  a  state 
of  melancholy  abstraction,  wholly  in- 
compatible with  that  cordial  accep- 
tance of  it,  on  which  I  had,  perhaps, 
too  confidently  reckoned. 

I  have  said  that  to  her  father— a 
man  of  the  world  and  of  liberal  ideas 
— difference  of  country,  nay  even  of 
creed,  presented  no  obstacle  to  an  al- 
liance which  gratified,  by  its  nobility, 
his  pride  of  birth,  and  more  than  satis- 
fied  by  its  opulence,  a  disposition  by 
no  means  grasping  or  mercenary.  His 
chief  wish  in  it,  after  all,  was  to  pro- 
mote his  only  child's  welfare  and  hap- 
piness, even  at  the  sacrifice  of  her 
society ;  and  sufficiently  observant  as 
he  was,  to  have  detected  in  her  con- 
duct many  irrefragable  proofs  of  re- 
ciprocal afi^ection,  he  was,  like  myself, 
utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile  these  with  her  evident  reluctance 
to  accept  my  profl^ered  hand. 

Nothing  is  so  intolerable  to  a  young 
and  ardent  mind  as  suspense;  and! 
could,  after  weeks  spent  thus  between 
hope  and  fear,  have  rather  courted 
the  wnrst  conrirination  of  the  latter, 
than  daily  read  in  the  tearful  and 
averted  eyes  of  Juanita,  and  her  wan- 
ing bloom,  the  struggle  which  strong 
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internal  feelings  adverse  to  ray  wishes 
were  evidently  maintaining  in  her 
bosom. 

"  What  a  pity  I"  I  exclaimed  to  my- 
self one  morning,  as  my  eye  fell  casually 
on  the  ring  which  I  still  mechanically 
wore,  **  that  this  bauble  cannot  indeed 
possess  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it  by  yon 
audacious  charlatani  and  enable  me  at 
once  to  fathom  the  mysterious  aversion 
of  one  who  so  evidently  loves,to  sanction 
our  mutual  felicity."  In  ho  saying,  I 
had  drawn  the  ring  indignantly  off, 
meaning  to  deposit  it,  as  I  had  long 
intended,  in  the  deepest  nook  of  my 
writing-desk.  The  key,  however,  it 
so  happened,  was  out  of  the  way,  and 
not  choosing  to  leave  at  the  mercy  of 
the  inmates  of  a  public  lodging-house, 
the  property,  however  valueless,  of 
another,  I  hastily  drew  on  the  ring 
again,  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
my  daily  fascination — the  house  of 
Senor  Gonzales. 

In  the  gardens— her  favourite  re- 
treat during  the  cooler  morning  hours 
—  I  found  her,  in  whose  presence, 
painful  as  it  had  of  late  become,  I  had 
long  only  lived.  1  extended  my  hand 
as  usual,  to  meet  the  friendly,  though 
often  trembling,  grasp  of  her's,  and 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  I  stood 
transfixed  and  rooted  with  an  excess 
of  astonishment,  of  the  external  mani- 
ft  stations  of  which,  and  their  effect  on 
the  no  doubt  bewildered  maiden,  I 
remain  to  this  day  ignorant.  Attri- 
buting them  indeed,  I  believe,  to  a 
coup  (le  soldi,  she  fled  in  quest  of  as- 
sistance ;  but  ere  she  returned  I  had 
learnt  and  knew  enough,  to  make  me 
relieve  her  for  ever  from  a  conflict 
under  which,  1  became  too  sadly  aware, 
her  health  was  sinkintr,  and  life  itself 
in  danger  of  soon  becoming  extinct. 

The  words  of  the  mysterious 
stranger  on  the  powers  of  his  fatal 
ring  were  no  delusions !  No  sooner 
had  the  accidentally  reversed  ring 
pointed  its  mystic  symbols  towards 
Juanita,  than  my  audibly  expressed 
ejaculation  of  the  morning  gave  it 
potency  ;  and  1  became  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  (as  far  as  character  and 
sentiments  were  concerned)  a  fond,  a 
loving,  but  bigotted  and  broken- 
hearted Spanish  maiden  I 

What  a  revolution  wa<?  instantly  made 
in  all  my  views  relating  to  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance,  which  in  my 
oonseqoence  of  birth  I  had  imagined 


BO  flatteringly  congenial  with  the  pride 
of  the  Spanish  cnaracter !  I  found 
the  ancestral  name  on  which  I  fo 
piqued  myself,  was  to  my  new  and 
strange  other  self,  a  sound  of  barba- 
rian import ;  and  the  visions  of  future 
residence  in  ray  northern  castle,  which 
gladdened  ray  patriotic  heart,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  sentence  of  chill  and 
hyperborean  banishment! 

Amid  these  mortifications,  bitter  as 
they  were,  it  was  balm  to  find  my 
wealth  utterly  left  Out  of  the  account ; 
while  even  love — all  grasping  love- 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  tribute  extorted  by 
its  power  from  duty,  conscience,  and 
love  of  country.  But  how  feebly  had 
I  hitherto  estimated  the  potency  of 
all  (save  the  last)  of  these  powerful 
principles  of  human  feeling  and  con- 
duct! 

I  now  first  comprehended  that  to  a 
duteous  daughter,  accustomed  from 
childhoood  to  replace  a  buried  mother 
in  a  widowed  parent's  affection,  a 
father  was  bound  by  ties  which  love 
itself  might  loosen,  but  could  never 
rend  away  ;  that  to  a  daughter  of  the 
south,  a.  comparatively  humble  home, 
bentvith  soft  airs,  and  genial  sunshine, 
could  outweigh  a  palace  in  a  less  fa- 
voured climate.  Nay,  I  half  smiled, 
half  shuddered  to  perceive  how  deeply 
weighed  with  the  gentlest  and  softest 
of  Madrilenas,  the  relinquishment  for 
ever  of  the  strangely  national  bull 
fight ! 

But  these  1  felt — even  while  for  the 
moment  imbued  with  all  Juanita*s  life- 
long sentiments  of  filial  and  patriotic 
devotion — were  elements  over  which 
love,  wonder-working  love,  was  achiev- 
ing a  silent  but  certain  triumph.  There 
reigned,  however,  a  power  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  pious  Catholic  maiden,  to 
which  the  first  glance  within  that 
hallowed  sanctuary,  sufficed  to  con- 
vince me  its  inmate  would  die  a 
martyr !  Love  for  a  heretic  had  been 
for  months  sapping,  slowly  but  surely, 
not  her  principles  but  her  life.  To 
marry  him  was,  in  her  simple  view, 
perdition ! — to  exchange  for  a  brief 
and  troubled  dream  of  sinful  earthly 
happiness,  the  possession  of  ages  of 
felicity  beyond  the  grave ! 

When  all  these  sources  of  cruel  agi- 
tation and  infallible  future  misery  be- 
came unveiled  to  me — not  by  cold 
recital^  or  even  ocular  demonstration^ 
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but  actual  identification  with  their 
every  fibre  and  ramification  in  the  bo- 
som they  had  so  long  well  nigh  fatally 
tortured — how  did  I  reproach  myself 
for  the  selfish  perseverance  which  had 
prolonged  the  poor  girl's  martyrdom  ; 
for  the  accusations  of  caprice  and 
coldness  with  which  I  had  so  unjustly 
aggravated  her  sorrow  I  And  how 
hastily  did  I  set  about  sacrificing  all 
my  own  views  of  happiness  (visionary 
and  delusive  as  I  now  perceived  they 
must,  under  every  possible  result,  have 
proved  to  another)  by  an  instant  fare- 
well to  Spain  and  its  heroic  and  con- 
scientious though  prejudiced  daughter. 

What  I  wrote  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  SufBce  it  that  a  disco- 
very, designed  no  doubt  by  a  juggling 
friend  to  have  been  made  too  late, 
came  early  enough  to  save  from  misery 
a  pair  of  youthful  victims  ;  to  gladden, 
years  after,  the  decline  of  the  virtuous 
Gonzales  with  grandchildren  born 
around  his  domestic  hearth,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  ; 
and  to  leave  me  a  sadder  but  a  wiser 
man,  at  liberty  to  seek  a  more  equal 
alliance  in  my  own  less  favoured,  yet 
henceforth  dearer  North. 

If  I  have  been  fain  to  leave  to  ima- 
gination the  details  of  my  parting  with 
Juanita,  far  less  would  it  be  possible 
for  words  to  express  the  state  of  mind 
into  which  I  was  thrown  and  left  by 
the  unlooked  for  verification  of  the 
mystery  of  the  ring!  As  well  might 
I  attempt  to  account  for  the  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone,  as  to  throw  the 
slightest  ray  of  light  on  a  subject  so 
utterly  inscrutable.  It  is  with  its 
moral  results  alone  that  I  wish  to  ac- 
quaint my  posterity ;  because  much  of 
its  abjured  power  may  be  enjoyed  by 
all  who  seek  honestly  to  place  them- 
selves, even  in  idea,  in  the  situation  of 
those  they  often  misjudgingly  blame. 

During  more  than  the  following  two 
years  and  a  half,  passed  chiefly  in  my 
native  country,  in  endeavours  to  com- 
pensate to  an  excellent  mother  for  the 
wanderings  of  a  somewhat  truant 
youth — to  my  peasants  for  the  long 
absence  occasioned  by  my  University 
career — and  to  myself,  by  the  execution 
of  rational  plans  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal improvement,  for  the  years 
misspent  in  worse  than  idle  researches 
into  subjects  wisely  removed  beyond 
mortal  ken — the  ring  remained  reso- 
lutely consigned  to  the  safest  recess  of 


my  family  strong  box.  Never,  during 
this  period,  did  I  feel  interest  sufficient 
in  the  views  or  sentiments  of  any  one 
around  me,  to  brave  for  their  disco- 
very the  recoil  of  nature  from  the 
invocation  of  preternatural  agency. 
My  mother — the  person  by  whom  my 
affections  were  chiefly  engrossed- 
needed  no  ring  to  unveil  to  me  her 
two  predominant  passions  of  widowed 
affection  and  maternal  tenderness ;  and 
though  it  might  have  gratified  vanity 
to  see  my  own  picture,  as  reflected  in 
the  mirror  of  my  own  partiality,  I 
knew  too  well  the  horror  with  which 
the  means  would  have  inspired  her,  to 
unlock,  with  so  unhallowed  a  key,  the 
bosom's  spotless  sanctuary. 

But  partial — devoted  as  it  may  be— 
a  mother's  love  is  never  long  of  a  sel- 
fish engrossing  character,  and  mine's 
last  wish  on  earth  was  to  see  her  son 
happily  married.  I  had  confided  to 
her — for  what  (save  that  which  would 
have  shocked  it)  did  I  ever  withhold 
from  her  maternal  ear — my  juvenile 
passion  for  the  Spanish  maiden ;  only 
ascribing,  of  course,  to  natural  causes 
a  mutual  relinquishment  of  nearer 
ties,which  while  I  had  long  since  ceased 
to  regret  them,  a  Protestant  parent 
could  not  but  regard  as  providential. 

A  heart  once  tenanted,  my  mother 
knew  could  not  long  profitably  remain 
unoccupied  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  repairs 
on  my  chateau  had  dislodged  the 
owls  (with  which  the  disdainful  allu- 
sion to  them  by  the  old  alchyroist  had 
induced  me  to  wage  a  deadly  warfare) 
she  unfolded  to  me  her  own  long 
cherished  aspirations  regarding  its  fu- 
ture mistress.  After  my  father's 
death,  and  during  ray  absence,  her 
existence,  she  told  me,  had  been  chiefly 
shielded  from  despair  and  desolation, 
by  the  tender  and  filial  attentions  of 
a  young  female  relative,  the  daughter 
of  an  impoverished  scion  of  our  own 
noble  house,  who  had  cheerfully  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  consoling  the  widow, 
the  flower  of  her  ycuthful  days,  and 
buried  unhestitating'ly  amid  my  mould- 
ering and  desolatf'd  towers,  a  beauty 
which,  coupled  with  her  lofty  birth, 
would,  in  the  world  she  had  abjured, 
have  purchased  for  her  undoubted  dis- 
tinction. 

Nor  would  my  unselfish  parent- 
aware  of  my  prolonged  absence,  and 
the  possible  uncertainty  of  my  ratifi- 
cation of  her  darling  choice — suflcr 
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her  own  cherisheJ  but  secret  views  to 
interfere,  beyond  a  limited  period,  with 
the  prospscts  of  her  duteous  com- 
paniou.  Gome  time  before  my  unex- 
pected return,  she  had  driven  Leonora 
reluctantly  from  her  side  into  tho 
wider  and  gayer  sphere  of  our  provin- 
cial capital ;  where,  if  courts  are  not 
exactly  the  atmosphere  for  portionless 
beauty  to  find  disinterested  suitors, 
admirers  at  least,  among  whom  the 
sovereign's  brother  might  be  num- 
bered, hovered  around  her  shrine. 

Neither  during  her  cousin's  stay  at 
Rabenstein,  nor  in  their  subsequent 
close  correspondence,  had  my  mother 
been  unguarded  enough  (at  least  so 
she  flattered  herself)  to  hint  at  the 
object  of  her  own  wishes,  far  less  to 
commit,  in  any  shape,  her  absent  son. 
When,  therefore,  I  gave  my  cheerful 
consent  to  her  proposal  of  inviting 
Leonora  to  pass  the  summer  at  Ra- 
benstein, I  did  so  with  the  pleasant 
feeling  that  no  awkward  previous  gos- 
sip or  implied  expectations,  would 
throw  a  shade  of  embarrassment  on 
my  unfettered  opinion  of  Mademoiselle 
Von  D 

She  came,  and  all  my  mother's  re- 
ports of  her  beauty — partial  and  highly 
coloured  as  I  had  thought  them — were 
fully  realized ;  yet  were  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  those  charms  of  charac- 
ter and  disposition,  which  it  had  been 
hardly  possible  even  for  her  to  exagge- 
rate. Unsophisticated  as  if  she  had 
never  quitted  rural  retirement,  she  re- 
turned to  it  with  a  zest  which  spoke 
volumes  for  the  happiness  of  our  future 
vie  de  chateau,  and  if  beneath  the  ra- 
diance of  her  smiles  and  the  warmth 
of  her  endearments,  my  mother's  age 
was  renewed,  what  wonder  that  her 
son  s  heart  quickly  yielded  before  their 
resistless  influence.  So  rapidly  did  Leo- 
nora "  come,  see,  and  conquer,"  that 
with  a  haste,  which  even  my  mother 
was  inclined  to  term  precipitation,  I 
threw  myself,  and  all  that  was  implied 
in  the  surrender  of  my  hand  and  heart, 
at  the  feet  of  my  beautiful  though 
portionless  cousin. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  indepen- 
dent, opulent  as  I  was  beyond  my 
utmost  desires,  her  being  destitute  of 
the  gifts  of  fortune  ever  weighed  a 
moment  in  the  scale  of  my  estimation. 
But,  so  wayward  is  man — so  prone  to 
extract  poison  from  the  very  sweets  of 
his  cup,  her  utter  destitution  formed 


a  slight  alloy'  in  the  gratification 
aftorded  by  her  prompt,  nay,  instant 
acceptance  of  my  proffered  hand ! 
But  two  short  months  had  elapsed 
bince  I  was  an  utter  stranger — a 
period  little  enough,  suspicion  would 
at  times  whisper,  to  give  birth  to  a 
genuine  reciprocal  attachment,  on  the 
part  of  one  fresh  from  a  court  and 
familiar  with  adulation.  Could  my 
rank  or  fortune,  and  her  own  dependant 
condition  have  indeed  influenced  a  con- 
sent so  unhesitating  ? 

The  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  un- 
worthiness  in  my  own  eyes  of  these 
misgivings,  was,  that  at  the  sight  of 
their  object,they  uniformly  melted,  like 
murky  vapours  before  the  presence  of 
the  blessed  sun ;  secondly,  that  I  durst 
not  breathe  even  a  hint  of  their  exist- 
ence to  my  frank,  unsuspecting  mother. 
Yet  from  the  very  warmth  of  her  con- 
gratulations on  that  rapid  success  in 
my  suit,  which,  partial  as  she  then 
was,  had  surpassed  her  expectations, 
I  gathered  food  for  occasional  musings 
on  the  strange  contrast  in  my  two 
attempts  at  matrimony,  and  the  fate 
which  had  doomed  me  first  to  be 
beloved  while  rej  ected — and  then  per- 
chance— oh,  that  odious  word — to  find 
myself  accepted  without  the  absolute 
certainty  of  my  being  beloved. 

Now,  if  ever,  was  there  scope  for 
a  third  and  final  test  of  the  properties 
of  the  ring  ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was 
the  temptation  resisted  in  a  shape  more 
forcible,  if  not  reductive,  than  when  I 
forebore  to  bring  from  its  conceal- 
ment the  talisman  which  would  have 
have  silenced  (a  hope  whispered  trium- 
phantly) every  duubt  which  shed  its 
sickly  halo  around  my  approaching 
nuptial  joys. 

But  1  had  not  lived  so  long  in  the 
pure  and  pious  atmosphere  of  female 
companionship,  without  shrinking  with 
added  repugnance  from  aught  that 
savoured  of  unhallowed  agency.  The 
sneering  allusion  of  the  being  (be  he 
what  he  might)  of  the  library,  to  that 
hereditary  sin  of  curiosity,  which,  by 
lending  the  ring,  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  fasten  in  a  descendant  of  our 
luckless  first  parent,  came  back  with 
ominous  meaning  on  my  memory. 
Like  the  spear  of  Ithurie),  it  seemed 
to  reveal  in  the  old  man  the  original 
tempter  himself,  or  one  of  his  subor- 
dinate agents ;  and_^it  would  have  ill 
become    one    under    vhose  auspices 
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(urged  on  by  the  counsel  of  a  pious 
mother)  the  ruined  chapel  of  Raben- 
stein  had  been  transformed  into  a 
neat,  cheerful  village  church,  to  pol- 
lute, by  recourse  to  forbidden  agency, 
the  sacrifice  to  be  in  due  time  laid  on 
its  restored  and  consecrated  altar. 

In  the  double  strength,  then,  of  con- 
fiding love,  and  of  higher  and  holier 
feelings,  I  exorcised  from  my  path  the 
evil  spirit  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  and 
threw  myself  for  happiness  on  the 
faith  and  integrity  of  the  bright  being 
by  whom  that  path  was  henceforward 
to  be  illumined.  And  oh,  how  richly 
was  I  repaid  for  the  sacrifice!  On 
the  auspicious  day  which  made  Leo- 
nora mine,  I  dropped,  at  the  close 
of  the  ceremony,  the  hated  symbol  of 
distrust  and  espionage  on  the  steps  of 
the  nuptial  altar.  On  the  morrow  I 
revealed  to  her,  in  the  full  tide  of 
wedded  confidence,  its  sing^ar  history 
and  powers ;  and  in  so  doing,  (uncon- 
sciously perhaps,)  enough  of  my  late 
resistance  to  their  exercise,  to  induce 
her  to  confide  to  me,  with  a  half  re- 
proachful smile,  a  counter  talisman  in 
the  key  of  her  private  escritoire,  where, 
bound  together  by  a  long  fair  tress  of 
the  locks  of  my  childhood,  reposed  a 
boyish  miniature  (copied  by  herself 
from  one  of  ray  mother's),  whose  con- 
nection with  a  file  of  letters  from  that 
partial  parent,  breathing  enthusiastic 
praises  of  her  absent  son,  and  uncon- 
scious aspirations  after  his  union  with 


their  object,  attested  the  hold  which, 
almost  from  its  first  pulsation,  he  bad 
been  acquiring  over  a  youthful  and 
susceptible  heart. 

Had  more  been  wanting  to  prove 
that  in  Leonora's  prompt  acceptance 
of  one  thus  half  betrothed,  there 
lurked  no  sordid  or  unworthy  motives, 
a  billet  in  the  same,  till  then  strictly 
sacred  receptacle,  tendering  to  its 
lovely  owner  the  long-since  rejected 

hand  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  X , 

put  a  climax  to  a  connubial  felicity 
never  since  overshadowed  by  the 
vestige  of  a  cloud. 

On  the  lowest  step  of  the  chapel  at 
Rabenstein  was  found  by  the  sexton 
an  almost  illegible  scrawl,  containii^ 
in  its  brief,  characteristic  tenor,  the 
moral  of  this  strange,  mysterious  his- 
tory ;  which,  if  my  children  have  not 
perused  it  in  vain,  will  inculcate  con- 
fidence in  their  fellow-mortals  and 
mistrust  of  all  who  would  endow  them 
with  gifts  beyond  humanity.  It  ran 
thus: — 

**  You  have  escaped.  Had  you  pro- 
fited to  their  full  extent  by  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  ring,  it  would  have  re- 
mained in  your  possession,  but  on  coo- 
ditions  from  which  your  pusillanimity 
would  have  shrunk ;  at  the  expense  of 
all  those  cherished  delusions  for  which 
weak  man  is  content  to  forego  the 
clearer  vision,  and  expanded  powers 
enjoyed  by  a  race  whose  daring  he 
wants  courage  to  emulate." 
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ITALIAN    POETS. NO    V. 


ARIOSTO.— PART  II. 


In  our  last  chapter  oq  Italian  poetry, 
we  prepared  our  readers  for  the  study 
of  Ariosto's  great  work,  by  an  analysis 
of  the  story  of  the  Innamorato.  The 
romance  of  Boiardo  is  throughout  con- 
ceived in  a  higher  and  more  serious 
tone  than  that  of  Ariosto ;  but  this  is 
little  felt  by  the  modern  reader,  who 
for  the  most  part  sees,  not  the  original 
poem  of  Boiardoy  but  the  dexterous  sub- 
stitute  for  it  given  by  Berni,  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  Ariosto's  style  are 
imitated  and  exaggerated.  Berni, 
however,  is  a  faithful  narrator  of  the 
story,  and  we  cannot,  on  the  whole, 
fall  out  with  the  decision  of  the  Italian 
public,  who,  in  spite  of  many  attempts 
of  their  critics  to  restore  the  original 
work,  determinately  prefer  the  imita- 
tion. Whatever  the  effect  at  first 
may  have  been  on  Ariosto's  popularity, 
of  continuing  the  subject  of  another 
rather  than  composing  an  independent 
poem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
necessity  of  this  reference  renders  his 
work  at  present  less  acceptable  to 
readers  wno  will  shrink  from  any 
thing  requiring  antecedent  study.  It 
breaks  the  unity  of  the  poem  even 
more  than  his  plan  of  relating  parts 
of  each  of  his  stories,  and  then  leaving 
them  unfinished,  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  some  other  unconnected  incident  in 
the  variety  of  adventures  through 
which  he  conducts  his  knights  and 
damsels.  Through  the  whole  work, 
however,  a  distinct  plan  prevails,  and 
is  sufficiently  announced  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  poem.  The  adventures  of 
the  knights,  engaged  in  repelling  the 
Moorish  invaders  of  France,  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  strange  mad- 
ness that  fell  on  Orlando ;  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Rogero,  who  seems  to  be  the 
true  hero  of  the  poem,  with  Brada- 
roante,  the  ancestress  of  the  House  of 
Este,  the>e  are  the  three  leading  sub- 
jects of  the  poem,  and  with  one  or 
other  of  these  every  subordinate  inci- 
dent is  connected. 


The  invaders  had  made  their  way 
to  the  confines  of  Paris ;  Charles,  to 
save  the  capital,  gives  them  battle,  and 
is  defeated.  Angelica,  our  readers 
will  remember,  has  been  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Namus,  the  old  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  by  Charlemagne,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  her  to  whichever 
of  the  cousins,  Orlando  or  Rinaldo, 
should  most  distinguish  himself  against 
the  Saracens  in  the  battle  which  bad 
so  fatal  and  so  unexpected  an  issue. 
Angelica,  foreseeing  the  issue  of  the 
battle,  thinks  it  wise  to  make  her 
escape,  and  mounting  her  horse,  files 
to  a  thick  wood,  where  she  meets 

**  In  a  close  path  a  horseless  cavalier.'* 

He  has  his  shield  on  his  arm ;  he  is 
belted  and  mailed,  and  with  his  helmet 
on  his  head.  He  files  more  lightly 
through  the  forest,  we  are  told,  than 
a  half-clothed  peasant  running  for  a 
rustic  prize.  She  no  sooner  sees  him 
than  she  too  files ;  and  her  fiight  and 
agitation  are  compared  to  those  of  a 
shepherd  girl  who  has  been  startled  by 
the  bight  of  a  snake.  This  was  Ri- 
naldo,  that  had  of  late  drunk  of  the 
fountain  of  love;  but  unluckily  An- 
gelica had  about  the  same  time  tasted 
of  that  of  hatred.  She  turns  her  pal- 
frey round  and  leaves  the  choice  of 
how  she  shall  go  to  the  sagacious 
horse.  She  reaches  the  banks  of  a 
river,  and,  lol  another  adventure. 
Ferrau,  the  Spanish  infidel,  who  had 
long  before,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, fought  for  Angelica,  and 
who  had  slain  her  brother,  Argalia, 
is  leaning  over  the  stream.  He  had 
gone  to  it  to  take  a  drink  of  water, 
using  his  helmet  as  a  cup.  The  hel- 
met had  fallen  into  the  stream,  and  he 
was  seeking  as  he  best  could  to  re- 
cover it,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
cries  of  Angelica,  whom  Rinaldo  had 
all  but  overtaken. 


*•  Courteous  and  haply  gifted  with  a  breast 
As  warm  as  either  of  the  cousins  two. 
As  bold  as  if  his  brows  in  steel  were  dressed. 
The  succour  which  she  sought  he  lent,  and  drew 
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His  fulchion  and  against  Riiialdo  presst^d, 

Who  saw  with  little  fear  the  champion  true. 
Not  only  each  to  each  was  known  by  sight, 
But  each  had  proved  in  arms  his  foeman's  might. 

"  Thus  as  they  are,  on  foot  the  warriors  vie 
In  cruel  strife,  and  blade  to  blade  oppose ; 

No  marvel  plate  or  brittle  mail  should  fly 

When  anvils  had  not  stood  the  deafenmg  blows. 

It  now  behoves  the  palfrey  swift  to  ply 
His  feet,  for  while  the  knights  in  combat  close 

Him,  vexed  to  utmost  speed  with  goading  spurs. 

By  waste  or  wood  the  frightened  damsel  stirs." 

Angelica*s  plan  in  all  difficulties  is  falchion  or  otherwise,  who  is  best  en- 

to  fly.     Rinaldo  proposes  to  bis  pagan  titled  to  her.     The  pagan  feels  the 

adversary  a  trucei  and  suggests  the  reasonableness  of  the  proposal,   and 

wisdom  of  their  jointly  pursuing  the  both  mount  Ferrau's  horse, 
flying  game,  and  then  determining,  by 

**  On  foot  the  Spaniard  left  not  Aymon's  son  ; 

But  him  to  mount  his  courser's  crupper  prayed, 
And  both  united  chased  the  royal  maid.*' 

Then  follows  one  of  those  passages  which  defies  translation. 

**  Oh  gran  bontd  de  cavcUieri  antiqui  ! 

Eran  rivcUi,  eran  di  fe  diversi, 
E  n  tentian  de  gli  aspri  colpi  iniqui, 

Pertutta  la  persona  anco  dolersi  ; 
E  pur  per  telve  oseure  e  calli  obliqui 

Itisieme  van  tenza  tofpetto  aversi. 
Da  quattro  sproni  il  destrier  punto  arriva 
Dove  una  ttrada  in  due  si  dipartiva"^ 

Where  the  way  divides,  the  heroes  self  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
part  company.  Ferrau,  after  wander-  at  the  very  spot  where  he  had  lost  the 
ing  for  awhile  in  the  forest,  finds  him-      helmet. 

Poplar  it  a  tree        **  Hard  by  the  bank  a  tall  young  poplar  grew, 
^la^iSlSr^^^iUaw  Which  he  cut  down,  thereof  a  pole  to  make, 

v>aierUkea  With  which  each  place  in  feeling  and  in  view. 

To  find  his  skull  he  up  and  down  doth  rake ; 
But  lo !  a  hap  unlocked  for  doth  ensue. 

While  he  such  needless,  fruitless  pain  doth  take. 
He  saw  a  knight  arise  out  of  the  brook 
Breast  high,  with  visage  grim  and  ang^y  look. 

*  We  transcribe  Rose's  and  Sir  John  Harington's  translations : — 

"  Oh,  goodly  truth  in  cavaliers  of  old  ! 

Rivals  they  were,  to  different  faith  were  bred ; 
Nor  yet  the  weary  warrior's  wounds  were  cold. 

Still  smarting  from  these  strokes  so  fell  and  dread^ 
Yet  they  together  ride  by  waste  and  wold. 
And,  unsuspecting,  devious  dingle  tread. 
Them  while  four  spurs  hifest  his  foaming  sides, 
Their  courser  brings  to  where  the  way  divides." ' 

Rose. 

"  Oh,  ancient  knights  of  true  and  noble  heart. 

Rivals  they  were,  one  faith  they  lived  not  under ; 
Besides  they  felt  their  bodies  shrewdly  smart 

Of  blows  late  given,  and  yet  (behold  a  wonder) 
Through  thick  and  thin,  suspicion  set  apart. 

Like  friends  they  ride  and  parted  not  asunder 
Until  the  horse,  with  double  spurring  drived. 
Unto  a  way  parted  in  two  arrived." 

Harington. 
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2'hegkostqf  '«  The  knight  Avas  armed  at  all  points  save  tlic  head, 

^''^'''"'  And  in  his  hand  he  held  the  helmet  plain— 

That  very  helmet  which  such  care  had  bred 

In  him  that  late  had  sought  it  with  such  pain, 
And  looking  grimly  on  Ferrau,  ho  said, 

A  faithless  wretch,  in  promise  false  and  vain. 
It  grieves  thee  now  this  helmet  so  to  miss, 
That  should  of  right  be  rendered  long  ere  this. 

•*  Remember,  cruel  pagan,  when  you  killed 

Me,  brother  to  Angelica  the  bright. 
You  said  you  would,  as  I  then  dying  willed, 

Mine  armour  drown  when  finished  were  the  fight ; 
Now,  if  that  fortune  have  the  thing  fulfilled. 

Which  thou  thyself  shouldst  have  performed  in  right, 
Grieve  not  thyself,  or  if  thou  wilt  be  grieved. 
Grieve  that  thy  promise  cannot  be  believed.*'* 

Argalia,  or  the  ghost  of  Argalia,  mats,  every  one  of  which  he  would 

having  thus  accidentally  become  pos-  find  very  becoming,  if  he  could  only 

sessed  of  his  helmet,   determines  to  manage  to  get  it.     "  There  is,"  said 

keep  it,  and  assures  Ferrau  that  there  he,  «  for  instance,  Rinaldo's,  or  Or- 

are  in  the  world  some  very  good  hel-  lando's  would  do  admirably." 

"Bristled  the  paynim's  every  hair  at  view 

Of  that  grim  shade  uprising  from  the  tide 
And  vanished  was  his  fresh  and  healthful  hue. 

While  on  his  lips  the  half-formed  accents  died. 
Next  hearing  Argalia,  whom  he  slew 

(So  was  the  warrior  hight)  that  stream  beside, 
Thus  his  unknightly  breach  of  promise  blame, 
He  burned  all  over  flushed  with  rage  and  shame." 

In    indignation   he  swears  by  his  Angelica,  meantime,  flies  through 
mother's  life  (a  Spanish  form  of  adju-  the  forest  imagining  that  she  is  pur- 
ration)  that  he  will  never  put  helmet  sued  by  Rinaldo. 
on  his  head  till  he  can  win  Orlando's. 

'*  As  a  youne  roe  or  fawn  of  fallow  deer 

Who  mid  the  shelter  of  its  native  glade, 
Has  seen  a  hungry  pard  or  ti^er  tear 

The  bosom  of  its  bleeding  dam,  dismayed. 
Bounds,  through  the  forest  green  in  ceaseless  fear 

Of  the  destroying  beast  from  shade  to  shade. 
And  at  each  sapling  touched,  amid  its  pangs, 
Believes  itself  between  the  monster's  fangs. 

**  One  day  and  night  and  half  the  following  day. 
The  damsel  wanders  wide,  nor  whither  knows ; 

Then  enters  a  deep  wood,  whose  branches  play. 
Moved  lightly  by  the  freshening  breeze  which  blows 

Through  this  two  clear  and  murmuring  rivers  stray. 
Upon  their  banks  a  fresher  herbage  grows, 

While  the  twin  streams  their  passage  slowly  clear 

Make  music  with  the  stones  and  please'the  ear." 

She  hegins  to  feel  herself  at  last  in  must  avail  ourselves  of  Sir  John  Ha- 

safety,  and  allowing  her  horse  to  pas-  rington's  rhyme,  to  describe  the  place 

ture  at  will  on  the  bank,  thinks  of  of  her  intended  rest, 
laying  herself  down  to  sleep— but  we 

"  Hard  by  the  brook  an  arbour  she  descried, 

Wherein  grew  fair  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 
With  roses  sweet  and  other  trees  beside. 

Wherewith  the  place  adorns  the  native  bowers 


*  Harington. 
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So  fenc^  in  with  shades  on  either  side. 

Safe  from  the  heat  of  late  or  early  hours 
The  boughs  and  leaves  so  cunningly  were  mixt 
No  sun,  no  light,  could  enter  them  betwixt.*' 

"  Within,  the  tender  herbs  a  bed  do  make 

Inviting  folk  to  take  their  rest  and  ease, 
Here  means  this  lady  fair  a  nap  to  take, 

And  falls  to  sleep,  the  place  so  well  doth  please. 
Not  long  she  lay,  but  her  a  noise  did  wake. 

The  trampling  of  a  horse  did  her  disease. 
And  looking  out,  as  secret  as  she  might. 
To  come  all  armed  she  saw  a  comely  knight. 

••  She  knows  not  yet  if  he  be  foe  or  friend, 

'Twixt  hope  and  fear,  she  doubtfully  doth  stand. 

And  what  he  means  to  do  she  doth  attend. 
And  who  it  was  she  fain  would  understand. 

The  knight  did  to  the  river  side  descend. 
And  resting  down  his  head  upon  his  hand, 

All  in  a  muse  he  sitteth  still  alone. 

Like  one  transformed  into  a  marble  stone." 

After  resting  for  an  hour  or  more  who,  he  complains^  is  indisposed  to 

in  this  kind  of  trance,  he  is  at  last  reward  his  love  with  more  than  words 

overheard  by  Angelica  lamenting  his  and   looks,    while    a   more    favoured 

fate  and   complaining   of  the   capri-  lover   has  to  boast  of  more  tender 

cious  destiny  to  which  he  is  exposed,  favours, 
by  the  cruelty  of  some  fair  maiden 

**  Bare  words  and  looks  scarce  cheer  my  hopeless  state. 
And  the  prime  spoils  reward  another's  suit. 
Then  since  for  me  nor  fruit  nor  blossoms  hangs, 
Why  should  I  longer  pine  in  hopeless  pangs  ? 

<<  The  virgin  hath  her  image  in  the  rose 

Sheltered  in  garden  on  its  native  stock 
Which  there  in  solitude  and  safe  repose. 

Blooms,  unapproached  by  shepherd  or  by  flock. 
For  this  earth  teems  and  freshening  water  flows, 

And  breeze  and  dewy  dawn  its  sweets  unlock 
With  such  the  wishful  youth  his  bosom  dresses 
With  such  the  enamoured  damsel  braids  her  tresses. 

*'  But  wanton  hands  no  sooner  this  displace 

From  the  maternal  stem  where  it  was  grown. 

Then  all  is  withered ;  whatsoever  grace 
Is  found  with  man  in  heaven ;  bloom,  beauty,  gone. 

The  damsel  who  should  hold  in  higher  place 
Than  light  or  life,  the  flower  which  is  her  own, 

Suffering  the  spoiler's  hand  to  crop  the  prize 

Forfeits  her  worth  in  every  other's  eyes.  '* 

Angelica    now  recognizes   in    the  woman's  wit  determines  to  avail  her- 

stranger  knight  her  old  lover.  King  self  of  his  services  to  conduct  her 

Sacripant,  who  has  wandered  from  the  to  her  own  country  ;  of  returning  his 

east  in    pursuit    of  her,    and    with  love  she  does  not  for  a  moment  tblnk. 


**  Ut  flos  in  septis  secretus  nascitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro ; 
Quem  mulcent  aurse,  flrmat  sol,  educat  imber, 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  multse  optavere  puell®. 
Idem,  quum  teneri  carptus  defloruit  ungui, 
Nulli  ilium  pueri,  nulls  optavere  pueUse. 
Sic  virgo,  dum  intacta  roanet,  dum,  cara  suis  est 
Quum  castum  amisit  est  poliuto  corpore  florem. 
Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet  nee  cara  puellis. 

Caiulba, 
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** with  his  plaint  her  heart  no  measure  keeps : 

Cold  as  the  column  which  the  builder  rears,  * 
Like  haughty  maid  who  holds  herself  aboye 
The  world  and  deems  none  worthy  of  her  lovo. 

**  But  her  from  harm  amid  these  woods  to  keep, 
The  damsel  weened  she  might  his  guidance  need, 

For  the  poor  drowning  caitiff,  who,  chin-deep, 
Implores  not  help  is  obstinate  indeed 

Nor  will  she  if  she  let  the  occasion  sleep 

Find  escort  that  will  stand  her  in  such  stead  : 

For  she  that  kinc;  by  long  experience  knew 

Above  all  other  lovers  kind  and  true.*' 

'*  But  not  the  more  for  this  the  maid  intends 

To  heal  the  mischief  which  her  charms  hath  wrought. 

And  for  past  ills  to  furnish  glad  amends 
In  that  full  bliss  by  pining  lover  sought. 

To  keep  the  king  in  play  are  all  her  ends. 
His  help  by  some  device  or  fiction  bought, 

And  having  to  his  purpose  taxed  his  daring, 

To  re-assume,  as  w|^nt,  her  haughty  bearing, 

'*  An  apparition,  bright  and  unforeseen. 

She  stood,  like  Venus  or  Diana  fair, 
In  solemn  pageant  issuing  on  the  scene 

From  out  of  shadowy  wood  or  murky  lair. 
And  *  Peace  be  with  you  1*  cried  the  youthful  queen, 

'  And  God  preserve  my  honour  in  his  care. 
Nor  suffer  that  you  blindly  entertain 
Opinion  of  my  fame  so  false  and  vain.' 

'*  Not  with  such  wonderment  a  mother  eyes, 

With  such  excessive  bliss,  the  son  she  mourned 

As  dead,  lamented  still  with  tears  and  sighs, 
Since  the  thinned  files  without  her  boy  returned — 

Not  such  her  rapture  as  the  kine^'s  surprise 
And  ecstacy  of  joy  when  he  discerned 

The  lofty  presence,  cheeks  of  heavenly  hue. 

And  lovely  form  which  broke  upon  his  view. 

**  He,  full  of  fond  and  eager  passion,  pressed 

Towards  his  Lady,  his  Divinity ; 
And  she  now  clasped  the  warrior  to  her  breast 

Who,  in  Cathay,  had  haply  been  less  free. 
And  now  again  the  maid  her  thoughts  addressed 

Towards  her  native  land  and  empery. 
And  feels,  with  hope  revived,  her  bosom  beat, 
Shortly  to  repossess  her  sumptuous  seat." 

She  tells  Sacripant  of  her  adven-  cious   poet  amuses  himself  with  this 

tures  since  they  last  met — how,  under  passing  jest,  imitating  Boiardoy  who, 

Orlando*s  guidance    and  protection,  in  relating  this  part  of  the  adventures 

she  had  retomcd  to  Europe.      How  of  Orlando  and  Angelicai  owns  he  is 

she  had  escaped  all  such  dangers  as  telling  what  would  be  a  very  imprQb%- 

the  words  she  had  overheard  from  ble  story  were  the  lady,  under  the  same 

bim  referred  to.      Perhaps  this  was  circumstances^  intrusted  to  bis  own 

true,  says  the  poet,  however  improbable  care.     Sacripant  is  not  as  generous  as 

— but  Sacripant  saw  with  the  dazzled  Orlando,  and  is  disposed  to  avail  him- 

eyes  of  a  lover.     Love  sees  but  what  self  of  the  opportunity  which  placed 

it  wishes  to  see,  and  Angelica  was  to  the  lady  in  his  power — when  a  third 

Sacripant  the  same  pure  vision  that  is  added  to  their  party.      This  is  a 

had  enraptured   his  youthful  fancy.  warrior  in  snow-white  armour,  and 

There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ho-  with    a  snow-white    plume  ;    Sacri- 

nour  of  ADgelicBf  although  the  mall*  pant  springs  to  horse^  and  prepares 
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to  ilay  the  intrutler.  The  encounter 
is  a  fierce  one  ;  Sacripant's  horse  is 
killed  and  his  rider  crushed  beneath 
his  weiffht.  The  unknown  knight  is 
satisfied  with  his  victory^  and  rides 
on^  making  no  further  inquiry  about 
his  adversary  or  his  fortunes.  An- 
gelica raising  Sacripant  from  the 
ground,  endeavours,  with  a  smile, 
to  persuade  him  that  as  he  has 
kept  the  field  he  is  properly  the 
conqueror.  While  this  parley  con- 
tinues, a   messenger  comes    up    and 


inquires  have  thev  seen  the  knight 
of  the  white  plume.  Sacripant  tells 
what  has  just  occurred,  and  is  mor- 
tified to  find  that  his  conqueror  is— 
a  woman — the  redoubted  Brada- 
raante.  The  ungenerous  purpose  of 
Sacripant  is,  perhaps,  unsuspected  by 
Angelica,  and  she  mounts  behind  him 
on  his  second  horse.  They  have  not 
journeyed  through  the  forest  more 
than  two  miles  when  they  meet  » 
noble  courser 


**  With  housings  wrought  in  gold,  and  richly  bound, 
He  clears  the  brook  and  stream  with  furious  force. 
And  whatsoever  else  impedes  his  course. 

**  *  Unless  the  misty  air,'  the  damsel  cries  ; 

'  And  boughs  deceive  my  sight,  yon  no  ble  steed 
Is  sure  Bayardo  who  before  u^  flies. 

And  parts  the  wood  with  such  impetuous  speed. 
— Yes,  tis  Bayardo's  self  I  recognise. 

How  well  the  courser  understands  our  need  I 
Two  riders  ill  a  foundered  jade  would  bear ; 
But  hither  speeds  the  horse  to  end  that  care.'" 


The  Circassian  king  alights,  and 
seeks  to  seize  Bayardo 's  rein.  The 
horse  resists,  but  goes  up  submissively 


to  the  maiden,  for  he  remembered, 
when  in  Albracca,  she  had  of  old, 
prepared  his  food. 


*■  That  time  the  damsel  loved  Rinaldo  bold, 
Kinaldo  then  ungrateful,  stern,  and  cold." 


While  she  pats  the  steed,  Sacripant 
watches  his  opportunity,  and  succeeds 
in  mounting  him ;  and  she  moves  from 
croup  to  saddle  on  the  palfrey.  While 
they  are  about  to  pursue  their  journey, 
Rinaldo  makes  his  appearance,  and 
straightway  demands  his  steed,  and  in- 
sists also  on  the  possession  of  the  lady. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
lady  at  present  regards  Rinaldo  with 
detestation.  Ariosto  had  found  in  the 
classical  writers  descriptions  of  foon- 
tmns  of  love  and  hatred — in  Claudiao's 
description  of  the  gardens  of  VeuuJ* 
we  have  something  of  the  kind: — 


"  Labuntur  gemini  fontes  :  hie  dulcis  ;  amarus 
Alter,  et  infusis  corrumpit  mclla  venenis, 
Unde  cupidineas  armavit  Fama  sagittas.'* 


Near  Thebes,  too,  were  springs,  one 
of  which  was  supposed  to  increase, 
the  other  to  take  away  memory. 
These  passages  were  sufficient  to  sug- 
gest the  .fountains  of  love  and  hatred 
in  the  forest  of  Arden,  of  which  Ri- 
naldo and  Angelica  drinking,  are 
affected — the  one,  with  passionate  de- 
sire, the  other,  with  unconquerable 
aversion.     Before  Rinaldo,  however. 


can  make  good  h'ls  claim  to  either  steed 
or  damosel,  he  must  encounter  with 
Sacripant.  The  pagan  knight  meets 
his  adversary  at  fearful  disadvantages. 
Bayardo,  the  steed  of  Rinaldo  seems 
gifted  with  more  than  human  intelli- 
gence. In  fact,  there  was  something 
not  canny  about  the  good  steed.  It 
had  been  found  by  Malagigi,*  the  en- 
chanter, in  a  mysterious  grotto,  toge- 


•  Malagigi  was  educated  at  Toledo.  "  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  con- 
quest of  the  horse  Baiardo,  which  lived  in  a  wood  defended  by  a  devil  named  Ron- 
art,  jind  by  a  serpent.  To  deceive  the  former  of  these  guardians,  Mangis  tock 
the  skin  of  a  bear,  lately  killed,  and  made  a  dress  of  it,  to  which  he  attached  at 
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ther  with  a  suit  of   arm?,  and  the  is  defeated  by  the  disobedience  of  the 

sword  Fusberta,  under  the  watch  of  a  steed.      Sacripant  leaps  down   from 

dragon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  charm-  the    unmanageable   horse,    and    they 

ing.     The  treasure  thus  obtained  was  fight  on  foot.     There  is  considerable 

bestowed  on  Rinaldo.  life  in  Sir  John  Harington's  vigorous 

The  steed  will  not  run  against  his  translation  of  the  passage : 

master.  Every  manoeuvre  of  the  pagan 

**  With  naked  swords  there  was  a  noble  fight, 
Sometimes  they  lie  aloft,  sometimes  alow, 
And  from  their  blows  the  fire  flees  out  in  sight. 


**  Sometime  they  proifer,  then  they  pause  awhile ; 

Sometime  strike  out,  like  masters  of  the  play ; 
Now  stand  upright,  now  stoop  another  while ; 

Now  open  lie,  then  cover  all  they  may  ; 
Now  ward,  then  with  a  slip  the  blow  beguile; 

Now  forward  step,  now  oack  a  little  way ; 
Now  round  about ;  and  where  the  one  gives  place, 
There  still  the  other  presses  in  his  place." 

RinaldOj  it  is  probable,  would  have  her  champion's  defeat,  takes  to  flight. 

won  the  day,  for  his  sword  Fusberta  She  has  not  gone  far  before  she  meets 

had  already  cloven  through  the  Cir-  a  hermit, 
cassian's    shield.      Angelica,    fearing 

"  Devotion  in  his  aspect  was  exprest, 
And  his  long  beard  descended  on  his  breast. 

"  Wasted  he  was  as  much  by  fasts  as  age, 

And  on  au  ass  was  mounted  slow  and-  sure  ; 
His  visage  warranted  that  never  sage 

Had  conscience  more  precise  or  passing  pure, 
Though  in  his  arteries  time  had  stilled  the  rage 

Of  blood,  and  spake  him  feeble  and  demure." 

The  old  hermit  was  a  hypocrite,  or,  that  saintly  vice  of  the   less  worthy 

as  we  are  reading  an  allegorical  poem,  gender.       We  cannot   but   give   our 

was  perhaps  Hypocrisy  himself — if  the  readers  one  of  Sir  John  Harington's 

roasters   of   allegory   had  not    made  rhymes,  describing  the  old  rcOiicaL  :— 

"  And  so  devoutly  cometh  this  old  carrion, 
'As  if  he  had  been  Paul  or  Saint  Hilarion." 

The  seeming    hermit    is    told    of  immediately    on    this    determines  to 

the     combat    between    Rinaldo    and  pursue  her,  and  leaps  on  the  back  of 

Sacripant.     He  opens  his  book,  for  he  Bayardo,   who  now    bounds    beneath 

is  a  magician,  and  calls  up  a  spirit.  him  with  delight.     His  former  seem- 

The  lying  spirit  makes  himself  seen  ingly  strange  conduct  is  explained  in 

and  heard  by  the  combatant?,  and  sue-  a  manner  very  creditable  to  the  good 

cceds  in  persuading  them  that  Ange-  faith,  as  well  as  thesagacityofthegallant 

Tea  has  just  met  Orlando,  and  is  on  steed.     The  horse,  though  he  did  not 

h3r  wav  with  him  to  Paris.     Rinaldo  actually  speak,  yet  understood  human 


least  five  hundred  fox-tails ;  he  moreover  put  on  a  leathern  visor  with  seven  horns 
round  it,  and  when  thus  attired  he  bore,  as  will  be  readily  believed,  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  devil  than  to  any  other  kind  of  being.  The  disguise  was  so  per- 
fect that  Rouart  himself  was  deceived,  and  mistook  him  for  one  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  on  Maugis  telling  him  how  well  he  had  succeeded  in  causing  an  abbot  and  ab- 
bess to  sin,  Rouart  was  amazingly  pleased,  and  said  to  Maugis  that  he  merited 
much  praise,  and  that  he  would  be  truly  welcome  on  his  return  to  hell.  Mau<^is,  of 
course,  secured  Baiardo,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a  present  to  Rinaldo." — 
Panizzis  Boiardo,  Vol.  I.  p.  70. 
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lang^uage^  and  saw  his  master's  affec-  his  master  was  fighting  on  foot,  and 
tion  for  Angelica.  He  also  was  wit-  he  thought  it  the  part  of  a  iaithfal 
ness  of  her  fl;fing  away  at  a  time  that      servant  to  follow  her. 

**  He  chased  the  maid  by  woods,  and  floods,  and  strands, 
In  hopes  to  place  her  m  tho  warrior's  hands ; 
And  with  desire  to  bring  him  to  the  maid, 

Galloped  before  him  still  with  rampant  play ; 
But  would  not  let  his  master  mount,  afraid 

That  he  might  make  him  take  another  way." 

Bnyardo  is,  however,  now  imposed  is  the  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Este, 
on ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  believing  and  the  poem  of  Ariosto  had  for  its 
a  plausible  lie,  which  has  imposed  both  main  purpose  to  illustrate  that  noble 
on  his  master  and  the  Circassian  king,  family ;  the  movements  of  Bradamante 
is  any  impeachment  on  his  understand-  are  therefore  of  importance.  She  has 
ing.  He,  like  them,  believes  the  lady  not  advanced  far  when  she  comes  to  a 
to  hive  gone  to  Paris  ;  and  to  Paris  rising  ground,  and  a  little  beyond  it  is 
he  flies  with  speed  that  might  seem  to  a  fountain.  She  saw  seated  beside  the 
rival  the  celerity  with  which  man  is  fountain  a  youthful  cavalier,  who  re- 
gifted  by  modern  science.  Arrived  counts  to  her  a  sad  adventure  that 
at  Paris,  Rinaldo  finds  King  Charles  had  lately  befallen  him.  He  had  been 
preparing  the  city  for  an  obstinate  de-  taking  to  Charlemagne  a  band  of  horse 
fence,  and  meditating  an  embassy  to  and  foot,  and  with  him  was  a  lovely 
England.  Rinaldo,  sore  against  his  lady  to  whom  he  was  passionately  at- 
will,  is  dismissed  on  this  embassy.  He  tached.  They  were  on  the  banks 
is,  however,  compelled  to  obey,  and  of  the  Rhone,  when  looking  up  he 
encounters  a  fearful  tempest.  The  saw  a  rider  on  a  winged  hor&e,  and 
poet,  however,  who  has  other  business  suddenly  the  rider  pounced  down  like 
in  hand,  cannot  for  a  while  tell  his  ad-  a  falcon  from  above  and  carried  off  the 
ventures,  but  follows  the  path  of  his  lady.  After  considerable  search  he 
sisttr,  Bradamante,  through  the  forest  makes  his  way  to  a  barren  valley,  and 
after  she  has  unhorsed  Sacripant.  on  a  rock  above  it,  but  wholly  inac- 
Bradamante,  our  readers  are  aware,  cessible  to  him,  was  a  castle. 

**  From  far  it  shone  like  flame,  and  seemed  not  dight 

Of  marble  or  of  brick,  and  in  my  eye 
More  wonderful  the  work,  more  fair  to  sight 

The  walls  appeared  as  1  approached  more  nigh  ; 
I  after  learned  that  it  was  built  by  sprite. 

Whose  potent  fumes  had  raised  and  sorcery ; 
Who  on  this  rock  its  towers  of  steel  did  fix. 
Case-hardened  in  the  stream  and  fire  of  Styx. 

"  Each  polished  turret  shines  with  such  a  ray, 
That  it  defies  the  mouldering  rust  and  rain ; 

The  robber  scours  the  country  night  and  day, 
And  after  harbours  in  this  sure  domain. 

Nothing  is  safe  which  he  would  bear  away. 
Pursued  with  curses  and  with  threats  in  vain, 

There  (fruitless  every  hope  to  foil  his  art) 

The  felon  keeps  my  love — oh,  say  my  heart. 

**  Al.is,  what  more  is  loft  me  but  to  eye 

Her  prison  on  that  rock's  aerial  crest? 
Like  the  she-fox,  who  hears  her  offspring  cry, 

Standing  beneath  the  ravening  eagle's  nest. 
And  since  she  has  not  wings  to  rise  and  fly. 

Runs  round  the  rugge J^  rock  with  hopeless  quest. 
So  inaccessible  the  wild  dominion 
To  whatsoever  has  not  plume  and  pinion." 
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The  cavalier's  story  as  it  advances 
has  new  interest  for  Bradamante,  for 
he  tells  here  that,  as  he  lingered  near 
the  castle  walls,'  he  saw  a  dwarf  lead- 
ing two  noble  warriors  to  the  castle ; 
one  was  Gradasso,  king  of  Sericane, 
the  other  was  Rogero.  Below  the 
wizard's  castle  a  level  field  of  about 
two  bow  shots  in  length  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  the  adventu- 
rous knights  and  the  owner  of  the 
castle;  and  of  this  encounter  the  war-' 
rior  who  converses  with  Bradamante 
was  an  anxious  witness,  for  on  the 
event  depended  the  deliverance  of  his 
lady.  The  fight  is  described  with 
great  animation,  and  continues  till 
nightfall  with  doubtful  success.  The 
combatants  were  not  as  unequally 
matched  as  might  be  imagined,  for  if 
the  castellan  has  his  winged  horse,  on 
the  other  hand  Gradasso  has  the  Al- 
funa»*  a  mare  of  monstrous  dimensions 
and  power,  which  he  rode  on  as  a  mode 
of  observing  or  evading  his  vow  never 
to  mount  a  horse  till  he  could  get 
Rinaldo's.  As  evening,  however,  is 
darkening  on  the  scene,  the  enchanter 


removes  a  silken  case  with  which  his 
shield  had  been  covered,  and  the  effect 
of  its  sudden  brightness  is  such,  that  all 
beholders  fall  dazzled  to  the  earth  ;  the 
narrator  of  the  story  is  himself  deprived 
of  all  power  of  seeing  the  issue,  but 
he  has  no  doubt  that  both  knights  are 
now  prisoners  in  the  sorcerer's  castle. 
"  Show  me,"  says  Bradamante,  "  the 
way  to  this  felon's  castle."  She  did 
not  know  to  whose  guidance  she  was 
intrusting  herself.  Jt  was  Pinabel,  a 
descendant  of  the  wicked  line  of  Ma- 
ganza,  whose  treachery  had  been  fatal 
too  often,  and  of  whom  romance  or 
history  has  preserved  no  good  trait. 
He  led  on  and  she  followed,  nothing 
doubting.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
entrance  of  a  cave,  and  having  induce :1 
her  to  approach  it,  he  thrust  her  in, 
and  when  he  hears  her  fall,  he  flit^H 
away  on  her  horse,  of  which  he  has 
taken  possession. 

Her  fall  is  broken,  and  on  her  rising 
from  the  ground,  she  finds  herself  at 
the  entrance  of  an  interior  cavern, 
which  was  fashioned  as  a  church. 


**  This  was  a  church  most  solemn  and  devout, 
Standing  on  marble  pillars  small  and  round, 

Raised  by  great  art  in  arches  all  about, 
That  made  each  voice  to  yield  a  double  sound ; 

A  lightsome  lamp  that  never  goeth  out 
Burned  on  an  altar  standing  on  the  ground. 

That  though  the  rooms  were  large  and  wide  in  space, 

The  lamp  did  tcrve  to  lighten  all  the  place." 


The  solemnity  of  the  place  awakened 
devotional  feeling,  and  with  heart  and 
lips  Bradamante  prayed  to  God.  While 
she  was  yet  in  prayer  she  hears  the 
grating  sound  of  a  wicket  door  that 
opens  in  the  opposite  wall,  and  from  it 
sees  a  lady  coming  slowly  forth,  that 
addresses  her  by  name.  The  woman 
who  thus  addressed  her  is  ungirt,  is 
barefoot,  and  her  hair  flows  wildly  about 
her  head.  "  Bradamante,"  said  she, 
"  I  have  waited  for  thee  long ;  your 


coming  is  not  unexpected.  Within 
this  cavern  is  the  grave  of  Merlin,  and 
and  here  the  sage  reposes  till,  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  his  spirit  shall  rise 
with  the  dove's  or  the  raven's  plumes. 
Meanwhile  oracular  voices  are  heard 
here,  and  1  have  lingered  here  for 
many  weeks  expecting  thee,  as  thy 
coming  was  foretold  by  Merlin."  Bra- 
damante hears  the  announcement  and 
follows  her  guide  with  anxiety  to  the 
tomb. 


'  *  **  Menage  derives  the  word  from  equus  *  Alfana  dallo  Spagnuolo  Al/ana  chc 
vale  ristesso  e  cho  forse  fu  cosi  formate  liall'  articolo  Arabo  a/,  e  equa.  Equa,  eka^ 
aka^  haka,faca,  colla  rautazione  dell'  H  in  Y,facana,  c  per  contrazioneyirna  e  poi 
coll*  articolo  Arabo  (a/)  Alfana.'  On  this  metamorphosis  the  following  epigram 
was  written : — 

**  Alfana  vient  d'cgwui^,  sans  doutc; 
Mais  il  Jaut  avovier  aussi 
Qu'en  venant  de  la  jusque  ici 
11  a  bien  change  en  route." 

PaNIZZI's  BOIARDO,  Vol  IL 
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*'  The  very  marble  was  so  clear  and  bright. 
That  thoui^h  the  sun  no  light  unto  it  f^ave. 
The  tomb  itself  did  ligliten  all  the  cave. 

"  Whether  it  be  the  nature  of  some  stone, 

A  darkson?e  place  with  lightsomeness  to  fill : 

Or  were  it  done  by  magic  art  alone, 
Or  else  by  help  of  mathematic  skill, 

To  make  transparencies  te  meet  in  one. 
And  so  convey  the  sunbeams  where  }Ou  will ; 

But  sure  it  was  most  curious  to  behold, 

Set  forth  with  carved  works,  and  gilt  with  gold. 


"  Scarcely  had  Bradamant  above  the  sill 
Lifted  her  foot,  and  trod  the  secret  cave. 
When  the  live  spirit,  in  clear  tones  that  thrill. 
Addressed  the  martial  virgin  from  the  grave — 

*  May  fortune,  chaste  and  noble  maid,  fulfil 

Thine  every  wish,*  exclaimed  the  wizard  brave, 

*  Since  from  thy  womb  a  princely  race  shall  spring. 
Whose  name  thro'  Italy  and  earth  shall  ring.'  "f 


Merlin' first  gives  her  information 
that  probably  interested  her  more 
than  the  fates  of  her  remote  descen- 
dants. The  will  of  heaven  destines 
her  for  Rogero.  He  is  to  be  won 
through  her  own  prowess,  too — by  her 
own  good  lance.  There  is  some  com- 
fort in  this ;  and  Merlin  gracefully 
concludes  his  discourse  at  the  point 
which  is  most  likely  to  please  his  fair 
auditress,  and  leaves  Melissa — such  is 
the  name  of  the  hierophant — to  arrange 
all  further  communications.  Melissa 
begins  her  evocations  ;  and  groupes  of 
shadows  obey  the  summons.  Brada- 
mante  returns  into  the  church,  where 
Melissa  had  drawn  a  magic  ring,  little 
more  than  wide  enough  to  contain  the 
maiden,  if  laid  at  full  length  within 
it.  On  her  head  she  placed  a  penta- 
cle,  as  a  sure  protection  against  the 
demons,  if  by  possibility  any  should 
break  within  the  circle.  The  pentacle 
is  a  cap  constructed  with  five  sides, 
bearing  some  mystical  reference  to 
the  ^SQ  senses ;  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe  some  reliance  is  still  placed 
on  its  virtues.  When  the  virgin  is 
thus  dressed,  and  placed  within  the 
ring,  a  more  difficult  task  is  imposed. 
She  is  directed  to  hold  her  tongue. 
The  spirits  crowd  to  the  ring,  but  can 
go  no  farther.     Each  then  circles  it 


three  times,  and  when  this  evolotion 
is  performed,   returns  to   the    cave. 
Meanwhile  Melissa,  who  instructs  the 
spirits  from  a  book  of  prophecy  what 
part  they  are  to  play,  informs  Brada- 
mante  who  they  are,  who  are  thus  re- 
presented.     When    this    pageant    of 
future  princes— her  descendants — has 
passed  on,  Melissa  instructs  her  how 
she  is  to  defeat  the  wiles  of  the  en- 
chanter.  Atlas,  in  whose  power  Ro- 
gero now  is.     The  magic  effect  of  his 
dazzling  shield  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  magic  ring,  now  in  the  possessioo 
of  the  Dwarf  Brunello.     King  Agn- 
mant  knows  that  the  destinies  of  both 
armies  and  of  France  depends  on  the 
part  Rogero  shall  take  in  the  coming 
contest ;  and  he  has  sent  Brunello  to 
try  and  win  him  to  the  side  of  the  in- 
vaders.   **  Brunello  will  guide  them  to 
the  castle,  in  order   that,   when  en- 
trance is  gained,  he  may  do  what  he 
can  to  gain  over  Rogero.      Distrust 
Brunello,  but  use  his  services ;   and 
when  opportunity  offers,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  slay  him,  and  possess  yourself 
of  the  ring.      Should  he  succeed  in 
slipping  the  ring  into  his  mouth,  it 
will  render  him  invisible,  and  enable 
him  to  transport  himself  whither  he 
pleases.**      The  ring  itself  was  stolen 
by  Brunello  from  an  Indian  queen,} 


•  Harington. 

f  Rose. 

X  The  Indian  queen  is  Angelica.  For  the  circumstance  'of  the  ring,  see  the 
Innamoroto,  canto  I.  See  also  Dublin  University  Magazine.  (Article,  Ita- 
lian Poets,)  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  180. 
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and  Brunello  himself,  though  an  amus- 
ing scoundrel  in  his  way,  is  one  of 
whom  it  were  well  that  earth  was  rid. 
His  cunning  is  that  of  a  mischievous 
imp,  and  the  only  objection  to  slaying 
him  is,  that  it  is  soiling  a  noble  weapon 
to  employ  it  in  giving  a  dog  of  the  kind 
the  death  of  a  man. 

Bradamante  listens  with  anxiety  to 
the  advice  of  the  generous  enchantress. 
With  Rogero,  whom  she  seeks  with 
such  earnestness,  and  whose  destinies 
she  has  just  learned  are  for  ever  inter- 
woven with  hers,  she  has  hitherto  had 
but  one  interview.  When  King  Agra- 
mant  had  first  meditated  the  invasion 
of  France,  he  had  been  assured  by  an 
old  necromancer  that  victory  could 
not  be  obtained  without  the  assistance 
of  Rogero.  The  war  itself  was  un- 
dertaken, as  all  readers  of  romance 
know,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Trojano, 
the  father  of  Agramant.  Rogero 
was  the  son  of  Galaciella,  the  sister 
of  Trojano.  By  his  father's  side,  he 
is  descended  from  the  house  of  Priam, 
and  thus  related,  in  no  distant  degree, 
with  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The 
incidents  of  the  wooing  and  wedding 
of  Galaciella  are  worth  recording,  as 
few  will  suspect  how  the  father  of 
Rogero  won  his  bright  and  beauteous 
bride.  Riza,  or  Rhegio,  is  besieged, 
and  the  fair  Galaciella  is  one  of  the 
Saracen  invaders.  She  engages  in 
single  combat  with  a  Christian  war- 
rior, who  succeeds  in  smiting  her 
down  with  the  sword.  The  wounds 
are  not  mortal ;  and  a  serious  dialogue 
ensues,  in  which  he  teaches  her  some 
lessons  of  theology  ;  and  he  straight- 
way baptizes,  and  marries  her.  His 
brother,  Beltrame,  an  ungenerous 
riper,  is  above  measure  annoyed  at 
this,  as  he  had  himself  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  fair  catechumen.  And  Bel- 
trame's  revenge  is  taken  by  betraying 
Rhegio  to  the  enemy,  and  his  brother 
to  death.  The  widow  has  no  choice 
but  fiight ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
flying  is  only  granted  on  her  consent- 
ing to  return  to  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met. From  this  alternative  she  shrinks 
at  first,  but  ends  in  a  feigned  adoption 
of  the  required  creed,  and  is  shipped 
off  for  Africa.  That  her  zeal  for 
Christianity  is  sincere  is  proved  by  her 
contriving  to  slay  all  the  infidels  on 
board,  that  is,  the  whole  crew.  She 
lands  at  last*  all  alone  in  her  glory,  on 
a  desolated  island,  and  dies  after  giv« 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


ing  birth  to  Rogero  and  a  twin  sister. 
The  two  children  were  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  African  magician,  Atlantes, 
whose  dwelling  is  on  the  mountain 
Carena.  To  ascertain  the  precise 
situation  of  Carena  presented  serious 
difficulties  to  King  Agramant  and 
his  wise  men.  His  army  was  like 
that  theatrical  company,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  kings ;  and  one 
of  his  kings  wandered  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  Carena,  and  returned  with 
the  information  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  no  where.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
very  O Utopia,  or  Utopia  of  later  ro- 
mancers. Another  council  is  held, 
and  the  old  conjuror  (himself  a  king, 
Garamantes  by  name)  insists  on  the 
existence  of  the  mountain,  though  he 
cannot  say  where  it  is,  and  adds,  that 
the  way  to  it  can  only  be  discovered 
by  whoever  is  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  the  ring  of  Angelica.  The 
old  king  feels  that  bb  audience  is  still 
incredulous.  '<  I  grieve,"  said  he, 
"that  I  possess  the  gift  of  seeing 
things  before  they  come  to  pass.  As 
for  instance,  I  now  know  that  I  shall 
in  a  moment  die ;"  and  he  dies.  A 
reward  is  offered  to  whoever  finds  the 
ring ;  and  one  of  the  council  presents 
the  Dwarf  Brunello,  who  is  more 
subtle  than  any  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  who  has  a  taste  for  the  com- 
mission, as  it  had  in  it  any  ingpredient 
of  mischief  or  malice.  Brunello  b  a 
thief — not  exactly  one  of  the  swell 
mob  ;  his  line  is  the  shabby  genteel ; 
and  he  soon  comes  back  with  Ange- 
lica's ring,  and — what  Agpramant  had 
never  thought  of— the  horse  of  Sacri- 
pant,  Marfisa's  sword,  and  Orlando's 
sword  and  horn — all  of  which  he  had 
stolen  on  his  travels  in  search  of  the 
ring.  Agramant  is  in  delight.  ^  A 
day  probably  will  come  when  the  title 
and  office  of  king  may  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  ambition ;  and  certainly,  if  one 
can  imagine  any  place  or  time  where 
it  ought  to  be  of  small  repute,  it  was 
in  this  court  of  Agramant.  However 
this  may  be,  Brunello  is  rewarded  for 
his  successful  enterprise  by  being  made 
king  of  Tingitana, 

There  is  now  some  hope  of  finding 
the  palace  of  Atlantes.  Agramant, 
Brunello,  and  his  knights,  in  long 
cavalcade,  traverse  the  great  desert, 
and  arrive  at  last  at  Carena.  Below 
the  mountain  was  a  fruitful  and  well- 
wooded  plain,  watered  by  a  noble 
2  R 
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river.  From  the  plain  was  descried  a 
beautifal  garden  on  the  side  of  the 
naeuntain ;  and  there^  too^  was  seea 
the  mansion  of  Atlantes.  The  gifts 
of  magic  are  like  the  gifts  of  nature^ 
and  increase  of  instrumental  means 
is  not  always  a  real  addition  of  power. 
The  philosopher's  stone  has  its  virtue 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosopher  ; 
and  the  ring^  which  rendered  visible 
to  the  infidel  army  the  retreat  of  Ro- 
gero,  showed  them  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  rock  on  which  the 
palace  was  built  was  so  steep  and 
smooth,  that  none  could  scale  it ;  and 
the  King  of  France,  with  fifty  thou-r 
sand  men,  who  went  up  the  hill,  and 
then  went  down  again,  accomplished  a 
feat  greatly  to  be  remembered,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Agramant« 
who  seemed  likely  to  have  never  got 
further  than  the  valley.  Brunello*s 
wits,  however,  did  not  desert  him; 
and  he  suggests  the  holding  of  a  tour- 
nament on  the  plain.  As  Ulysses 
wiled  Achilles  from  the  court  where 
he  was  concealed,  so  Brunello  fancied 
that  the  sight  and  sound  of  arms 
might  attract  the  young  warrior  to  the 
fete.  He  was  not  wrong,  Rogero 
joins  the  games;  and  his  templer, 
looking  into  his  own  heart,  fancies 
that  RogerQ*s  is  not  unlikely  to  be  ac- 
cessible to  a  bribe.  So  he  tells  him 
of  the  meditated  invasion  of  France  ; 
and,  in  the  shape  of  a  bounty,  to  en- 
gage his  services  on  the  side  of  Agra- 
mapt,  he  gives  him  Saoripant's  horse 
and  Orlando's  sword.  In  the  mele^ 
Rcttfero  is  treacherously  wounded,  but 
hcMed  by  Atlantes. 

In  Atlantes,  the  earlier  Italian  com- 
mentators* think  that  Cupid  is  -meant, 
and  fancifully  explain  all  the  incidents 
and  accidents  of  the  description  of 
himself  and  his  castle  by  this  strange 
conceit.  They,  no  doubt,  are  wrong. 
Rogero  is  confided  to  Atlantes,  as 
Achilles  to  Chiron.  He  is  fed  on  the 
mamow  of  lions,  and  disciplined  in 
every  exercise  that  is  best  calculated  to 
developeall  the  highest  faculties  of  body 
and  of  mind.  While  no  one  can  deny 
the  existence  of  allegory  in  the  pas- 
sage, yet  there  is  a  manifest  error  in 
epdeavonring  to  strain  it  too  closely  ; 


and  it  is  abundantly  pl^n  that  lov^  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  meanings  of  the 
word,  cannot  be  meant.  Atlantes 
18  to  Rogero  an  instructor,  even  as 
Chiron  was  to  his  pupil;  and  while 
the  thought,  perhaps,  runs  through 
the  passage  which  Wordsworth  ex- 
presses in  his  miraculous  ode,  of  the  in- 
structor endeavouring  to  make  the  fos- 
ter child  forget ''  the  imperial  mansion 
whence  he  came,"  we  think  all  attempts 
to  exhibit  any  precise  parallelism  be- 
tween Atlantes  and  any  of  the  abstrac- 
tions which  ingenuity  may  suggest, 
will  probably  fail. 

Rogero  joins  the  invading  array,  and 
performs  prodigies  of  valour — he  eren 
fights  with  Orlando  himself.  Atlantes, 
however,  has  watched  over  his  safety, 
and  deludes  Orlando's  sight  by  a  phan- 
tom representation  of  Charlemagne 
assailed  and  almost  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  summoning  him  to  bis 
aid.  Another  adventure  in  which  the 
young  hero  distinguishes  himself,  gives 
the  occasion  of  his  first  interview  with 
Bradamante.  He  tells  her  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parentage  and  education ; 
and  she — who  had  mingled  in  the  war 
in  a  knight's  dress,  and  enacted  the 
heroic  part  of  a  Penthesilea  and  Ca- 
milla— feels  other  wounds  than  those 
of  sword  or  spear  as  she  listens  to 
the  story  of  the  young  warrior.  Is  it 
accident,  or  is  it  woman's  pardonable 
guile  that  makes  the  daughter  of  Ay- 
mon,  when  she  has  told  the  wondering 
youth  her  romantic  story,  remove  her 
helmet  ?  Her  fair  hair  flows  over  her 
neck,  and  her  features  glow  with  more 
than  their  own  radiant  beauty.  The 
youth  is  dazzled  with  the  vision  el 
transoendant  loveliness,  and  a  new 
passion,  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
had  never  before  dreamed,  awakens  in 
his  heart.  Alas !  for  true  love  I — the 
accidents  of  the  battle  separate  the 
,  lovers.  While  she  is  without  her  heKi 
met,  a  troop  of  Saracens  attack  her, 
and  one  (whom,  however,  she  imme* 
diately  cuts  absolutely  in  two,  the 
sword  cutting  through  bone  and  hraia, 
and  down  to  the  waist,)  wounds  her  in 
the  head.  She,  notwithstanding  her 
wouqds,  pursues  the  rest  of  the  assail- 
ing party  into  a  wood,  where  she  loses 
sight  of  them,  but  where  she  meets  a 


*  See  in,  particular.  La  SpotUione  d^  M,  Simon  Fornari  da  Rhe^gio  $opra  LOjf-' 
hmdQ  FurioMo.    Florence,  15491 
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little  hermitage^  the  occupant  of  which> 
who  had  not  seen  a  human  being  for 
the  last  sixty  years,  finds  some  diffi- 
culty  in  distinguishing  her  from  the 
great  enemy  of  the  human  race,  with 
whom  he  had  had  many  encounters 
during  his  long  separation  from  the 
world  of  bustling  humankind.  He 
prepares  himself  for  an  encounter  with 
the  evil  one,  thinking  it  was  no  other 
that  came  against  him  in  the  form  of 
an  armed  man  ;  but  when  his  visitahty 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  her  wounds^ 
undid  ner  armour,  and  the  hermit 
saw  his  guest  was  a  female,  youthful 
and  beautiful,  and  seeking  his  compas- 
sionate  assistance,  he  did  but  feel  the 
danger  increased.  Was  not  this  a 
form  which  the  demon  but  too  often 
assumed? — and  supposing,  after  all, 
the  fair  phantom  is  woman  and  not 
devil,  is  the  danger  to  poor  human 
flesh  and  blood  less  to  be  apprehended  ? 
He  doubts  and  trembles,  and  is  at  last 
re- assured.  He  then  begins  to  dress 
her  wounds,  and  with  that  view  com- 
mences by  cutting  off  her  beautiful 
tresses — an  operation  which,  however 
necessary,  gives  rise  to  other  adven- 
tures in  which  the  fate  of  another  of 
Ariosto's  heroines  is  involved,  but 
which  we  must  leave  untold  or  our 
story  would  never  be  at  an  end. 

Our  readers  are  now  prepared  to 
accompany  Bradamante  in  her  search 
after  Rogero.  She  finds  Brunello 
soon  after  she  has  parted  from  the  en- 
chantress, and  the  ring  of  Angelica  is 
on  her  finger.  Ariosto  seems  to  adopt 
the  convenient  maxim  that  has  been 
every  now  and  then  asserted  by  trans- 
cendental moralists,  that  a  liar  is  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  truth  ;  and 
a  conversation  ensues,  in  which  they 
try  to  outwit  each  other.  The  lady 
herself  witnesses  the  feats  of  the 
hippogryph  and  his  rider,  and  Bru- 
nello guides  her  to  the  enchanted  < 
castle  of  Atlantes,  (for  it  is  At- 
lantes  who  has  his  castles  in  Europe 
as  well  as  Africa).  She  succeeds  in 
obtaining  from  him  the  enchanted  ring, 
but  she  spares  his  life,  contrary  to 
Melissa's  advice.  She  reaches  the  plain 
below  the  tower,  and  blows  the  bugle 
to  summon  the  wizard.  He  appears 
with  no  other  arms  than  a  book  and  a 
shield  covered  with  crimson  silk.  He 
rode  a  steed  which  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a  creation  of  magic,  but 
an  actual  steed,  brought  forth  in  the 


course  of  nature — the  offspring  of  a 
filly  and  a  griffin :  in  wings,  beak,  crest, 
and  the  fore  feet  shaped  like  his  sire — 
in  the  other  parts  like  the  mare  his 
dam.  In  the  Riphoean  Mountains, 
mules  of  the  kind  are  still  now  and 
then,  but  rarely,  found.  He  was 
brought  by  enchantment  from  his  na- 
tive hills,  and  broken  and  taught  all 
that  it  was  fitting  for  a  horse  to  leafn 
by  the  magician.  The  winged  horse 
was  the  only  thing  in  the  whole  place 
that  could  be  called  real — all  else  were 
glittering  show.  The  ring  rendered 
all  enchantments  vain  ;  even  the  shield, 
which  dazzled  all  eyes,  was  powerless 
against  the  virtues  of  the  mighty  amu- 
let. Bradamante  affects  to  close  her 
eyes  when  the  crimson  covering  is  re- 
moved ;  but  this  was  a  feint  that  she 
might  tempt  the  enchanter  to  dis- 
mount. He  dismounts,  and  is  soon 
conquered  by  the  triumphant  maid.  He 
tells  her  of  his  affection  for  Rogero. 
To  save  him  from  predicted  danger, 
he  has  confined  him  in  his  castle  ;  and 
to  render  his  captivity  less  irksome,  he 
every  now  and  then  enticed  such  com- 
pany as  he  could  find.  He  leads  her 
to  the  castle  gate,  when  a  new  wonder 
strikes  her  astonished  sight :  wall,  and 
tower,  and  garden,  and  castle  have 
vanished,  and  they  are  on  the  side  of 
an  inhospitable  mountain.  A  city 
suddenly  deprived  of  light  by  the  in*- 
terruption  of  the  play  of  its  gas- 
works, alone  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  dismal  change  and  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  Atlantes  has  from 
the  threshold  removed  a  concealed 
stone,  graven  with  magic  characters, 
which  covered  a  passage  to  vaults  be- 
low the  wizard's  domain,  where  per- 
petual fire  burned,  and  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  fire  the  whole  scene 
passed  away.  On  the  side  of  the  bleak 
mountain  are  seen  all  the  human  cap- 
tives of  the  old  magician, 

**  And  many  at  the  freedom  felt  annoy. 
Which  dispossessed  them  of  such  life 
of  joy.' 

The  meeting  between  Bradamante 
and  Rogero  is  not  unpleasingly  de- 
scribed by  Ariosto  ;  of  all  that  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  magician  the 
hippogryph  alone  remained,  still  bear- 
ing the  dazzling  shield,  but  con- 
cealed as  before  io  its  crimson 
covering.       The  lady  seeks  to  seize 
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him  by  the  rein  ;  he  seems  to  play 
with  her^  for  he  stands  fast  for  her 
approach*  and  when  her  hand  is 
reached  out  he  spreads  his  pinion.«, 
and  like  a  bird  rests  a  little  way  off, 
and  agains  begins  to  fly.  All  the 
warriors  who  have  been  released  by 
the  success  of  Bradamante's  adven- 
ture, pursue  the  steed,  who  it  would 
seem,  is  only  amusing  himself  by 
leading  them  to  some  rocky  height 
or  moist  spot  of  the  valley.  The 
hippogryph  takes  a  short  flight  in 
lur,  and  descends  near  Rogero.  This 
was  the  artifice  of  Atlantes — he  loved 
Rogero,  and  the  winged  horse  was 
left  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  him 
away,  like  the  bridleless  steed  of  the 


Arabian  romance,  which  comes  to 
bear  Thalaba  to  the  palace  of  Aload- 
din.  Rogero  leaps  on  the  8tran(?e 
steed  in  the  boldness  of  his  youthful 
heart.  He  goads  him  with  the  spur ; 
the  horse  gambols  for  a  moment,  and 
runs  a  short  course.  Does  Rogero 
feel  aright,  or  is  he  rising  in  the  air  ?— 
is  it  a  dream,  or  does  Bradamante  u 
she  looks,  see  the  horse  still  ascend- 
ing and  lessening  to  her  view  ?  They 
have  vanished,  the  poet  leaves  Rogero 
to  relate  an  unimportant  tale  of  Ri« 
naldo.  His  return  to  the  adventure 
of  Rogero  opens  with  the  passage  not 
unlike  Scott — nor  is  Rose's  trans- 
lation unworthy  of  the  original. 


^  Although  Rogero  is  of  constant  mind. 

Nor  from  his  cheek  the  wonted  hues  depart, 
I  ween  that  faster  than  a  leaf  in  the  wina 

Fluttered  within  his  breast  the  stripling's  heart. 

*  When  the  huge  bird  his  pinions  long  had  plied 
In  a  straight  line  without  one  stoop  or  Lend, 

He,  tired  of  air,  with  sweeping  wheel  and  wide. 
Began  upon  an  island  to  descend. 

Like  that  fair  region  whither  long  unspied, 
Of  him,  her  wayward  mood  did  long  oifend. 

Whilom  in  vain  through  strange  and  secret  sluice. 

Passed  under  sea  the  virgin  Arethuse.** 


The  island  where  Rogero  lands 
from  his  voyage  in  air,  is  the  love- 
liest that  the  sun  beholds  in  his  whole 
round, — this  Rogero  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  as  his  flight  was 
sufficiently  near  earth  to  have  beheld 
almost  every  place  at  all  worth  seeing. 


There  is  a  freshness  and  beauty  orer 
the  whole  passage,  that  is  to  us  the 
great  charm  of  Ariosto.  From  bis  en- 
chanted palaces  we  every  now  and  then 
find  avenues  that  lead  to  common  earth 
and  air.     We  must  quote  a  stanza. 


**  Amid  red  roses  and  white  lilies  there 

Which  the  soft  breezes  freshen  as  they  fly 

Secure  the  cony  haunts  and  timid  hare 
And  stag,  with  branching  forehead  broad  and  high, 

These  fearless  of  the  hunter's  dart  or  snare. 
Feed  at  their  ease,  or  ruminating  lie. 

While  swarming  in  those  wilds,  from  tuft  or  steep. 

Dun  deer  or  nimble  goat,  disporting  leap." 


Rogero  ties  bis  horse  to  a  myrtle, 
and  finding  a  little  fountiun  which 
bubbled  up  among  palms  and  cedar 
trees,  he  stoops  to  drink ;  the  hippo- 
gryph, in  the  meantime,  is  startled  by 
some  accidental  sight  or  sound,  and 
seeks  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
myrtle.  The  effort  is  vain,  but  the 
myrtle  is  disturbed  at  being  so  rudely 
shaken,  and  Rogero  is  startled  at  hear- 
ing from  the  tree  a  human  voice. 
The  myrtle,  it  would  seem,  is  the 
prison    of   one    of   the    paladins    of 


France — A.stolpho,  who  was  not  only 
cousin  to  Orlando  and  Rinaldo,  bat 
also  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of 
England.  A  storm  had  cast  him  on 
the  shores  of  this  island.  The  nli^ 
tress  is  the  enchantress  Alcina,  aUdy 
whose  habitual  practice  it  is  to  faJJ 
in  love  with  wandering  knights,  and 
when  she  is  wearied  with  them  to 
enchant  them  into  some  other  sbapei 
of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  Human 
consciousness  remains,  and  the  row 
knows  in  general  that  he  is  no  long* 
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a  man  but  a  haddook  or  whale,  or  cab^ 
bage«  or,  if  he  were  a  very  handsome 
fellow,  he  sometimes  looks  well  in 
his  new  form,  as  for  instance,  the  myr- 
tle Is  after  all  a  shape  better  than  that 
inflicted  on  some  of  Astolpho's  compa- 
nions. Alcina — the  myrtle  adds — <'has 
robbed  her  sister  Logistilla  of  the 
best  part  of  the  island.      Logistilla 


lives  beyond  a  barren  mountain  on 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  land  w  hich 
ought  to  have  been  divided  between 
them  equally.'*  Rogero  seeks  to  learn 
the  way  to  Logistilla's.  As  he  is  on 
his  way  thither,  he  sees  Alcina's  city, 
and  seeks  to  avoid  it — in  vain.  A 
crew  of  monstrous  shapes  oppose  hit 
passage. 


**  Some  with  the  head  of  cat  and  some  of  ape  ; 

With  hoof  of  goat  that  other  stamped  the  land  5 
While  some  seemed  centaurs  quick  in  fight  and  rape ; 
Naked  or  mantled  iu  outlandish  skin, 
These  doting  sires— those  striplings  bold  in  sin. 

•*  This  gallops  on  a  horse  without  a  bit ;  • 

This  backs  the  sluggish  ass  or  bullock  slow. 
These  mounted  on  the  croup  of  centaur  sit. 

Those  perched  on  eagle  crane  or  estridge  go, 
Some  male,  some  female,  some  hermaphrodite. 
These  drain  the  cup,  and  those  the  bugle  blow." 


The  crowd  by  which  he  is  assailed 
are  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  led  on  by 
indolence,  their  captain,  who  rides  a 
tortoise  ;*  he  is  drunk,  and  with  diffi- 
culty supported  on  his  seat  by  his 
companions.  Rogero  is  young,  is 
resolute,  and  at  last  draws  his  sword 
on  the  assailants — in  vain.  If  he  had 
uncovered  the  magic  [shield,  it  would 


have  prostrated,  in  sudden  blindness, 
his  enemies ;  but  be  relies  on  his  own 
strength,  and  if  he  remembered  the 
shield,  was  unwilling  to  use  it.  While 
his  danger  from  this  vile  rabble  still 
continues,  two  ladies  appear  riding  on 
white  unicorns — they  seem  to  be  sisters, 
and 


**  ^Vith  such  a  mien 
Embodied  Grace  and  Beauty  would  be  seen.' 


At  their  approach  the  rabble  scatter. 
The  ladies  extend  their  hands  to  the 
knight ;  and  an  impulse  of  courtesy, 
on  his  part,  effects  all  the  mischief 
which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
his  violent  assailants.  He  returns 
with  them  to  the  golden  gate  of 
Alcina's  palace.  A  cornice  above  the 
gateway  is  encrusted  with  the  rarest 
gems  from  India.  The  portal  rests 
on  columns  of  [solid  diamond.  On 
the  sill  and  through  the  columns 
ran  sportive  girls,  who  would  have 
appeared  **more  fair,"  had  they  ob- 


served a  woman's  fitting  port.  They 
were  all  arrayed  in  green,and  wore  gar- 
lands of  green  leaves  ;  and  the  colour 
is  not,  say  the  Italian  commentators, 
without  mystery,  green  being  the 
symbol  of  fickleness,  as  blue  was  of 
constancy.  A  dangerous  enemy,  how- 
ever, was  still  to  be  overcome.  Eri- 
phila  guards  the  bridge,  which  must 
be  passed  before  the  castle  is  reached. 
She  is  armed,  and  rides  on  a  wolf. 
We  are  told  that  Avarice  is  the  fiend 
or  plague  designated ;  but  whatever 
be  her  name, 


•*  The  accursed  plague,  arrayed  in  surcoat,  comes 
Above  her  arms,  in  colour  like  the  sand. 
That,  saving  in  its  dye,  was  of  the  sort 
Which  bishops  and  which  prelates  wear  at  court. 


•  This  passage  is  imitated  and  expanded  by  Spenser,  Faery  Queene,  book  i.  can.  ir. 
The  passage  is  given  in  Craik's  •'  Poetry  of  Spenser,"  Vol.  I.  page  133,  Knighfs 
Weekly  Volume,  Mr.  Craik's  work  gives, an  exceedingly  accurate  and  useful  ab- 
stract of  Spenser's  poem.  The  reprint  of  Fairfax's  Tasso  in  Mr.  Knight's  publi- 
cation, is  also  an  important  service  to  our  best  literature.  We  hope  that  Chap- 
man's Odyssey  of  Homer  may  be  printed  in  this  cheap  form.  It  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, far'better  than  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
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'  The  monster  is  At  last  conqered,  and  the  charms,  not  often  united*  of  black 
Alcina  appears.  Alcinais  described  e^es  and  eyebrows,  and  with  them 
as  of  transcendant  beauty,  and  uniting      light  hair. 

**  Her  shape  is  of  such  perfect  symmetry, 

As  best  to  feign,  the  industrious  painter  knows. 

With  long  and  knotted  tresses,  to  the  eye 
Not  yellow  gold  with  brighter  lustre  glows. 

Upon  her  tender  cheek  the  mingled  dye 
Is  scattered  of  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Like  ivory  smooth,  the  forehead  gay  and  round, 

Fills  up  the  space,  and  forms  a  fitting  bound. 

"  Two  black  and  slender  arches  rise  above 

Two  clear  black  eyes,  say  suns  of  radiant  light. 

Which  ever  softly  beam,  and  slowly  move. 
Round  these,  appears  to  sport  in  frolic  flight. 

Hence  scattering  all  his  shafts,  the  little  Love, 
And  seems  to  plunder  hearts  in  open  sight ; 

Thence,  through  mid  visage,  does  the  nose  descend 

Where  envy  finds  not  blemish  to  amend." 


The  illusions  and  the  enjoyments 
of  the  island  of  False  Pleasure  are 
the  same  that  all  romancers,  from 
Homer  down  to  our  own  days,  have 
described.  Rogero  is  the  not  unwil- 
ling captive  of  the  beautiful  fairy. 
He  is  disenchanted,  however,  soon, 
for  Melissa,  to  whom  it  seems  to  be 
intrusted  to  bring  the  love  of  Rogero 
.  and  Bradamante  to  a  happy  termina- 
tion, makes  her  way  to  the  island,  and 
succeeds  in  arousing  a  sense  of  manly 
virtue  within  his  mind. 

The  adventures  of  Rogero  are  pur- 
sued with  many  an  episode  till  his 
conversion  and  baptism.  The  usual 
aids  which  the  epic  poet  derives  from 
prophecy  enable  Ariosto  to  connect 
his  hero  with  the  house  whose  praises 
it  was  his  task  to  celebrate ;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  flattery  never 
assumed  a  more  graceful  garb.  No- 
thing can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  contrast  which  the  light  and 
laughing  verses  of  Ariosto  present 
to  the  sombre  and  constrained  style  of 
Tasso,  all  whose  powers  appear  para- 
lyzed, when  he  has  to  dilate  on  the 
glories  of  the  house  of  Este. 

The  second  thread  which  is  to  lead 
the  poet  and  reader  through  the  en- 
chanted land  of  the  Furioso,  is  the 
madness  of  Orlando.  The  subject 
of  Boiardo's  poem  is  the  love  of  Or- 
lando. In  this,  Boiardo  deviated 
from  the  old  legendary  character  of 
his    hero,    who   was    represented    in 


earlier  poems,  as  too  wise  to  have 
ever  felt  the  passion  which  at  one 
moment  or  another  has  seized  or  sub- 
dued every  heart  of  human  mould. 
Every  incident  in  the  Innamokato 
grows  out  of  Orlando's  love  for  An- 
gelica; and  we  have  some  doubt  if, 
when  this  is  once  felt  by  the  reader 
to  be  the  writer's  true  subject,  it 
does  not  present  a  sufficient  unity 
of  purpose,  and  sustain  the  interest 
in  a  series  of  adventures  growing 
out  of  it,  as  fully  as  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  or  the  wanderings  of  the 
King  of  Ithaca.  In  Boiardo,  Orlando 
has  abandoned  his  prince,  his  country, 
and  every  duty  of  life,  to  indulge  in 
the  wild  dream  of  love  ;  and,  though 
his  character  has  undergone  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  hands  of  Ariosto,  we 
yet  think  that  representing  the  pas- 
sion as  rising  to  actual  madness,  in 
some  respects  excuses,  in  some  exalts 
and  ennobles  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Ariosto'i 
poem  without  being  compelled  toreler 
perpetually  to  its  connection  with 
Boiardo's.  And  we  advise  such  of 
our  readers  as  do  not  happen  to  have 
Boiardo*  or  Berni  at  hand,  to  look  at 
our  account  of  Orlando's  adventures 
in  pursuit  of  Angelica,  in  the  August 
number  of  this  magazine.  Language 
cannot  describe  his  indignation,  when, 
after  having  brought  Angelica  through 
so  many  dangers  to  France,  she  is 
taken  from  him  and  left  by  Charle- 


*  Of  Boiardo,  the  only  readable  edition  that  exists,  or  ever  existed,  is  Panixsi'i. 
CPickering,  1830.) 
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mj^e  to  some  ultimate  disposition, 
to  be  arranged  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Saracens.  He  lias  heard  of  her 
escape  from  the  guardianship  into 
which  she  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
emperor;  he  is  distracted  at  the 
thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  she 
is  exposed;  he  remains  through  half 
the  night  sleepless,  and  when  sleep 
comes  it  is  accompanied  with  harass- 
ing and  anxious  dreams.  There  are 
momentary  scenes  of  joyanoe,  inter- 
rupted by  what  would  seem  the  howl- 
ing of  tempests  tearing  up  trees,  and 
scattering  their  branches  over  the 
forest.  He  is  wandering,  it  would 
seem,  at  night,  and  seeking  for  her 
whom  he  has  lost;  voices  reply  with 
ominous  warning.  He  awakes  and  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  dreams 
and  realities.  He  leaps' from  bed 
and  dresses  himself  in  armour;  he 
rushes  to  the  stable  where  his  horse 
is,  ajid  gets  it  ready  without  the 
assistance  of  any  esquire.  Instead  of 
bis  own  bearings,  be  adopts  those  of  a 
knight  whom  he  had  conquered  and 
slain  some  time  before,  and  leaves  the 
camp  of  Charlemagne.  His  absence 
is  not  known  till  the  next  day.  He 
passes  through  a  thousand  adventures ; 
in  every  one  of  them  generosity  of 

Purpose  and  conduct  is  manifested, 
le  one  day  reaches  a  little  rivulet,  on 
the  banks  of  which  were  meadows  and 
shadowy  trees.  He  thought  of  it  as 
a  pleasant  place  of  repose,  for  he  is 
tired  with  travel  and  fatigued  with  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  rendered  more 
oppressive  by  the  fervour  of  the  mid- 
day sun  to  which  he  had  been  exposed ; 
he  sees  engraved  on  several  of  the 
trees  round  him,  writing  which  he  re- 
cognizes as  Angelica's,  and  with 
ber  name,  was  that  of  Medoro  en- 
twined in  a  hundred  love  knots.  Of 
Medoro  Orlando  had  not  before  heard, 
but  it  was  too  plain  that  Angelica  had 
a  favoured  lover.  Medoro,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  had  won  the  heart  for 
which  so  many  of  the  paladins  sighed, 
and  was  already  married  to  the  heiress 
of  the  crownxof  Cathay ;  but  this  Or- 
lando did  not  know.  He  endeavours 
first  to  persuade  himself  that  the  An- 
gelica whose  name  he  sees  every  where 
written,  may  be  some  other  than  his 
eharmer  ;  he  then  seeks,  with  the  in- 
genuity of  a  mind  rendered  insane  by 
what  it  has  learned,  to  give  meanings 
different  firom  what  the  words  would 


naturally  imply  to  the  love  verses  in 
her  praise  which  he  finds  carved  on 
rocks  and  trees.     He  is  up  able  thus  to 
deceive   himself,    and   he   sinks    into 
helpless  stupor,  which  is  succeeded  by 
violent  frenzy.     The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood   do  what  they  can  to 
assist  him,  but  he  breaks  from  the  bed 
in   which  they  have  placed  him;  he 
leaves  the  place  at  night,  without  any 
attendant.    When  he  is  alone  he  dwells 
on  all  the  past ;  his  agony  shapes  itself 
into  words,  and  Shakspeare  himself  has 
never  depicted  any  state  of  mind  more 
truly  than  Ariosto  does  the  succession 
of  feelings  through   which  his  mind 
passes,  till  it  ends  in  utter  and  un- 
governable madness — will,  indomitable 
will,  with  the   fury  of  an  unchained 
torrent,  or  tempest,  or  volcano,  alone 
ruling,  and  mind  and  body  becoming 
merely  instrumental.   We  do  not  think 
that  in  any  poet  whatever  is  there  any 
thing    finer,   more    entirely    true    to 
nature,  that  is,  to  possibility,  than  this 
whole  passage.    The  translations — and 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  translators — are 
utterly  and  entirely  inadequate.     Till 
the  passion  has  attained  its  full  strength 
there  is,  as  we  believe  is  the  case  in 
actual  madness,  a  sort  of  microscopic 
subtlety  every  now  and  then  mingling 
with  the  colours  in  which  Orlando  repre- 
sents objects  to  his  mind ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  particulars  which  the  trans- 
lators have  been  unable  to  deal  with, 
which  they  do  not  quite  understand, 
and  for  the  introduction  of  which  they 
fall  out  with  their  author.     We  think 
this  the  passage  of  most  power  in  the 
Foaioso. 

In  the  more  playful  parts  of  the 
poem,  both  of  Ariosto's  translators — 
we  speak  of  Harington  and  Rose- 
are  far  more  successful;  indeed,  we 
think  the  determination  of  each  never 
to  allow  the  meaning  to  run  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  very  artificial  stanza 
in  which  they  write,  is  unfavourable 
to  serious  effect*  Hoole's  translation 
we  have  not  looked  at  for  many  years ; 
our  recollection  of  it  is,  that  the  story 
is  not  unpleasantly  told,  but  that  every 
thing  is  frozen  into  the  conventional 
style  in  which  verse  was  written  in 
England,  till  the  poets  of  our  own  day 
and  that  which  has  just  passed  away, 
broke  the  spell. 

We  have  avoided  any  interpretation 
of  the  allegory,  even  where  it  seems  to 
be  forced  on  us.    All  duch  interpreta- 
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tions  are  deceptive,  as  even  where  the 
characters  are  allegorical^  the  incidents 
are  necessarily  often  such  as  have  no 
peculiar    reference    to    the  allegory. 


In  Spenser»  for  instance,  when  Alma 
(the  soul)  goes  through  her  palace  of 
the  body,  the  teeth,  represented  as  her 
guards,  rise  up  to  do  her  reverence. 


'*  And  round  about  the  porch  on  every  side 

Twice  sixteen  warders  sate,  all  armed  bright 

In  glistening  steel,  and  strongly  fortified. 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  arranged  ready  still  for  fight. 

By  them  as  Alma  passed  with  her  guests 
They  did  obeisance  as  beseemed  right, 

And  than  again  returned  to  their  rests."* 


While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  who 
the  twice  sixteen  warders  are,  there  is 
surely  as  little  that  no  distinct  meui- 
ing,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
represented  as  tall  yeomen  ready  for 
fight,  and  doing  obeisance  to  the  lady 
of  the  castle  and  her  guests.  We, 
therefore,  feel  that,  in  looking  for  the 
meaning  of  Ariosto's  allegories,  we 
may  be  likely  to  attribute  more  than 
is  fitting  to  mere  picture.  It,  however, 
is  scarcely  hazarding  too  much  when 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  hippo- 
gpryph,  the  winged  horse,  originally  in 
the  service  of  a  power  who  seems  to 
look  no  higher  than  those  heights 
which  may  be  seen  from  our  own 
earth,  and  who  seems  employed  alone 
in  increasing  the  enchantments  of 
earth,  and  giving  to  the  barren  desert 
all  the  colouring  of  the  brightest  land- 
scape, and  to  age  and  decay  all  the 
attractions  of  youth  and  beauty,  is  no 
other  than  the  glorious  faculty  of  Ima- 
gination. This  '^forward  and  delu- 
sive faculty,"  as  Butler  f  calls  it, 
which,  either  under  the  control  of  the 
magician,  who  looks  no  further  than 
earth,  or  in  obedience  to  its  own  ca- 
prices, hurries  Rogero  to  the  island  of 
false  pleasures,  is  afterwards,  when 
trained  and  disciplined  in  the  domains 
of  Logistilla  (or  Reason),  the  same 
faculty  that  bears    Astolpho  to  the 


high  regions  in  which  he  finds  St.  John 
and  Ellas.  { 

The  extent  to  which  playfulness  and 
sublimity  are  combined  in  the  great 
poems  of  the  Italians,  is,  perhaps,  the 
main  cause  why  they  are  so  little  sym- 
pathised with  by  us,  who  demand 
boundary  lines  distinguishing  every 
thing,  and  who  are  perpetually  em- 
ployed in  educating  ourselves  into  a 
state  of  feeling  in  which  romance  and 
reality,  far  from  being  one,  as  for  real 
happiness  they  perhaps  should  be,  are 
never  allowed  to  entrench  on  their  re- 
spective domains.  Never,  certainly, 
did  imagination  indulge  a  stranger  or 
more  capricious  flight  than  in  Astol- 
pho*s  joumev  to  the  lunar  sphere  to 
bring  back  the  wits  of  Orlando.  The 
passage  is  admirably  translated  by 
Harington,  in  spite  of  some  minute 
inaccuracies ;  and  we  cannot^  perhaps, 
interest  our  readers  more  than  oy 
transcribing  the  passage.  We  tran- 
scribe from  the  first  edition  of  1591. 
There  are  minute  variations  in  the 
edition  of  1634,  which  also  lies  before 
us,  but  they  are  unimportant.  This 
translation  is,  from  the  size  of  the  book, 
and  from  thegreatmerit  of  Rose's,  little 
likely  to  be  reprinted ;  but  we  think 
a  few  extracts  from  it  ought  to  possess 
great  attractions  for  the  lovers  of  our 
old  poetry  :— 


**  When  the  sunne  began  this  earth  to  balke, 
And  passe  into  the  tother  hcmispheare. 
Then  they  prepard  to  fetch  a  further  walke, 
And  strait  the  firie  charret  that  did  beare 
Elyas,  when  he  vp  to  hean'n  was  caryd. 
Was  readie  in  a  trise,  and  for  them  taryd. 


*  Faery  Queene,  Book  II.  Canto  9.     See  also  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenser, 
t  Analogy. 

i  See  the  Dublin  University  Maqazins,  (August,  1845,)  Vol.  XXVL  pp.  168^ 
lOT ;  article— WiW«'«  Poetical  Works, 
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TkUftetioniMo- 
grating  with  tut 
Engtuhproutrb 
tMvtt:  tkatmit 
wits  are  beyond 
tkt  moonet  and 
they  kaut  layd 
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**  Foure  horses  fierce,  as  red  as  flamming  fire, 

Th'  Apostle  doth  into  the  charret  set, 
Which  when  he  framed  had  to  his  desire, 

Astolfo  in  the  carre  by  him  he  set ; 
Then  vp  they  went,  and  still  ascending  hyer, 

Abone  the  firie  region  they  did  get. 
Whose  natnre  so  th  Apostle  then  did  tume. 
That  though  they  went  through  fire,  they  did  not  bnme. 

*'  I  say  although  the  fire  were  wondrous  hot. 
Yet  in  their  passage  they  no  heat  did  feele. 

So  that  it  burnd  them,  nor  offends  them  not ; 
Thece  to  the  moone  he  g^ds  the  runing  wheeie. 

The  moone  was  like  a  glasse  all  voyd  of  spot. 
Or  like  a  peece  of  purelie  burnisht  Steele, 

And  lookt,  although  to  vs  it  seemes  so  small. 

Well  nye  as  bigg  as  earth,  and  sea,  and  all, 

**  Here  had  Astolfo  cause  of  double  wonder. 

One,  that  that  region  seemeth  there  so  wyde. 

That  TUto  T8  that  are  so  far  a  sunder, 
Seems  but  a  litle  circle,  and  beside. 

That  to  behold  the  ground  that  him  lay  ynder, 
A  man  had  need  to  haue  been  sharply  eyd. 

And  bend. his  brows,  and  marke  all  that  he  might. 

It  seemd  so  small,  now  chiefly  wanting  light. 

"  Twere  infinit  to  tell  what  wondrous  things 
He  saw,  that  passed  ours  not  few  degrees. 

What  towns,  what  hills,  what  riuers,  and  what  springs, 
What  dales,  what  pallaces,  what  goodly  trees ; 

But  to  be  short,  at  last  his  guide  him  brings, 
Vnto  a  goodlie  yallie,  where  he  sees 

A  mightie  masse  of  things  straungely  confused. 

Things  that  on  earth  wore  lost,  or  were  abused. 

*'  A  store  house  straunge,  that  what  on  earth  is  lost. 
By  fault,  by  time,  by  fortune,  there  is  found, 

And  like  a  marchaundise  is  there  engrost. 
In  stranneer  sort  than  I  can  well  expound : 

Nor  speake  I  sole  of  wealth,  or  thines  of  cost. 
In  which  blind  fortunes  powre  doth  most  abound. 

But  eu'n  of  things  quite  out  of  fortunes  powre. 

Which  wilfuUie  we  wast  each  day  and  houre. 

*'  The  precious  time  that  fools  mispend  in  play. 
The  vaine  attempts  that  neuer  take  effect. 

The  vows  that  sinners  make,  and  neuer  pay. 
The  counsells  wise  that  carelesse  men  neglect. 

The  fond  desires  that  leads  ys  oft  astray. 
The  prayses  that  with  pride  the  heart  infoct. 

And  all  we  loose  with  foUie  and  mispending, 

May  there  be  fomnd  ynto  this  place  ascending. 

"  Now,  as  Astolfo  by  those  regions  past. 
He  asked  many  questions  of  his  guide. 

And  as  he  on  tone  side  his  eye  did  cast, 
A  wondrous  hill  of  bladders  he  espyde ; 

And  he  was  told  they  had  been  in  time  past, 
The  pompons  crowns  and  scepters,  full  of  pride 

Of  Monarks  of  Assiria,  and  of  Greece, 

Of  which  now  scantlie  there  is  left  a  peece. 


Oi/u  geuen  to    «  He  saw  great  store  of  baited  hookes  with  gold, 
w^V  *«-  ^^  *^®*®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  foolish  men  prepard, 

"        Tojriue  to  Princes,  couetous  and  old. 

Wish  fondest  hope  of  future  vai^^e  reward: 


ward. 
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Then  were  there  ropes  all  in  sweet  gariands  reld. 

And  those  were  all  false  flatteries  he  hard, 
Then  hard  he  crickets  songs,  like  to  the  verses, 
The  seruant  in  his  masters  prayse  reherses. 

*'  There  did  he  see  fond  lones,  that  men  pnrsew, 
Looking  like  golden  gines  with  stones  all  set, 

Then  things  like  Eagles  talents  he  did  yew. 
Those  offices  that  fauorites  do  get : 

Then  saw  he  bellows  large  that  much  winde  blew. 
Large  promises  that  Lords  make,  and  forget* 

Vnto  their  fauorites  in  flowre  of  youth, 

But  after  nought  but  beggerie  insewth. 

*'  He  saw  great  Cities  seated  in  fay  re  places. 
That  ouerthrown  quite  topsie  turuie  stood. 

He  askt  and  learnd,  the  cause  of  their  defaces 
Was  treason,  that  doth  neuer  tume  to  good : 

He  saw  fowle  serpents,  with  fayre  womens  faces, 
Of  coyners  ana  of  thieues  the  cursed  brood. 

He  saw  fine  glasses,  all  in  peeces  broken. 

Of  seruice  lost  in  court,  a  wofull  token. 

**  Of  mingled  broth  he  saw  a  mightie  masse, 
That  to  no  Tse,  all  spilt  on  ground  did  lye, 

He  askt  his  teacher,  and  he  heard  it  was, 
The  fruitlesse  almes  that  men  reue  whe  they  dye : 

Then  by  a  fayre  green  mountain  he  did  passe, 
That  once  smelt  sweet,  but  now  it  stinks  perdye. 

This  was  that  gift  (be*t  said  without  offence) 

That  Constantin  gaue  Siluesttr  long  since. 

"  Of  birdlymd  rodds,  he  saw  no  litle  store, 

And  these  (O  Ladies  faprre)  your  bewties  be, 

I  do  omit  ten  thousand  thmgs  and  more 
Like  Tuto  thesc^  that  there  the  Duke  did  tee. 

For  all  that  here  is  lost,  there  euermore 
Is  kept,  and  thither  in  a  trise  doth  flee, 

Onlie  nor  more  nor  lesse  there  was  no  follr* 

For  still  that  here  with  ts  remaineth  wholly. 

**  He  saw  some  of  his  own  lost  time  and  deeds. 
But  yet  he  knew  them  not  to  be  his  own. 

They  seemd  to  him  disguisd  in  so  straunge  weeds, 
Till  his  instructor  made  them  better  known : 

Lastlie,  the  thing  which  no  man  thinks  he  needs, 
Yet  each  man  needeth  most,  to  him  was  shown, 

Namely,  mans  wit,  which  here  we  leese  so  fast, 

As  that  one  substance,  all  the  other  past. 

**  It  seemd  to  be  a  body  moyst  and  soft, 

Apt  to  ascend  by  euVy  exhalation, 
And  when  it  hither  mounted  firas  aloft. 

There  it  was  kept  in  pbtte  of  such  a  fashion 
As  we  call  larrs,  where  oyle  is  kept  in  oft : 

The  Duke  beheld  with  no  small  admiratiODi 
The  larrs  of  wit,  amongst  which  one  had  writ 
Vpon  the  side  thereof,  Orhmdes  wit, 

"  This  vessell  bigger  was  then  all  the  rest. 
And  eu'ry  vessell  had  enj^au'n  with  art, 

His  name,  that  earst  the  wit  there  in  possest : 
There  of  his  own,  the  Duke  did  finde  a  part. 

And  much  he  musd,  and  much  him  selfe  he  blest, 
To  see  some  names  of  men  of  gpreat  desart. 

That  tbinke  thez  baue  great  store  of  wit,  and  bost  it. 

And  here  it  playne  appeard  they  quite  had  lost  it. 
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**  Some  loose  their  wit  with  lone,  some  with  ambition, 
Some  rnnniag  to  the  sea,  great  wealth  to  get. 

Some  following  Lords,  and  men  of  high  condition, 
Some  in  rare  iewells  ritch  and  costlie  set, 

One  hath  desire  to  proue  a  rare  Magicion, 
Others  with  Poetrie  their  wit  forget. 

An  other  thinks  to  be  an  Alcumist, 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  he  his  number  mist. 

**  Astolfo  takes  his  own  before  he  goes, 
For  so  th*  Euangelist  did  him  permit ; 

He  set  the  vessels  month  but  to  his  nose. 
And  to  his  place  he  snnft  vp  all  his  wit : 

Long  after  wise  he  liu'd  as  Turpin  shows, 
Vntill  one  fanlt  he  after  did  commit, 

Namelie  the  lone  of  one  fayre  Northern  lasse, 

Sent  Tp  his  wit  vnto  the  place  it  was. 

'*  The  yessell  where  Orlatidos  wit  was  closed, 
Aatol/o  tooke,  and  thence  with  him  did  beare. 
It  was  far  heauier  then  he  had  supposed. 
So  great  a  qnantitie  of  wit  was  theare." 


On  the  story  of  Orlando's  further 
adventures  after  the  restoration  of  bis 
wits,  and  on  the  more  important  8ub« 
ject  of  the  Charlemagne  of  romance 


as  contrasted  with  the  Charlemagne  of 
history,  we  hope  soon  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  conversbg  with  our  read- 
ers. A. 


THK   DUTIES   07   IRISH   FROTESTaNTl—FlBL   AND   TBI    STANDARD. 


TO  THE  KDITOR   OF  TBB  DUBUIT  VVITBBSITT  MAOAXIIIB. 


8iB — Mj  recent  communication,  yon 
inform  me,  seems  not  to  have  b«en 
understood  by  the  editor  of  "The 
Standard  ;'*  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
more  likely  that  it  has  not  been  read 
by  him.  Had  he  read  the  article 
through,  he  could  hardly  have  sup- 
posed that  I  wrote  of  undertakership 
as  a  system  of  which  I  approved.  M^ 
object  was  simply  to  show,  that  as  it 
was  the  system  on  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  of  Ireland  was  to 
be  conducted,  it  would  be  well  that 
Protestants  put  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  have  their  principles  respected 
in  the  ordering  of  public  affairs. 

Neither  were  my  suggestions  liable 
to  the  other  misinterpretations  which 
you  tell  me  they  have  experienced.  It 
was  not  in  my  intention  to  seek  exclu- 
'sive  or  disproportionate  patronage  for 
the  Protestant  body,  nor  was  it  my 
purpose  to  provoke  a  struggle  between 
them  and  the  professors  of  a  rival  reli- 
^on.  It  was  mv  intention  to  advise 
uiat  they  lAoala  prepare  themselyes 


for  a  struggle,  because  it  was  and  is  my 
fixed  persuasion,  that  if  they  do  not, 
they  will  perish^  or  be  chased  away 
witnout  one. 

This  is  no  time,  sir,  to  speak  smooth 
things,  for  which  the  speaker  has  no 
warrant — ^nor  is  it  a  time  to  conceal 
harsh  things,  of  which  he  is,  with  too 
good  reason,  apprehensive ;  it  is  not  a 
time  to  speak  intemperately,  because 
rashness  may  be  productive  of  calami- 
ties  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  nor  is 
it  a  time  to  speak  dispiritindy — ^the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  is  sufficiently 
threatening  to  relieve  even  such  com- 
forters as  Job  had  from  the  task  of 
aggravating  the  sense  of  despondency. 
The  prime  minister  of  England  has 
uttered  the  stem  warning,  that  the 
republic  is  in  danger — he  has  pro- 
claimed that  there  is  a  confederacy  in 
Ireland,  bent  upon  the  attainment  of  an 
object  which  will  ruin  Great  Britain^ 
and  wiU  convert  **  Ireland  into  a  savage 
wilderness ;"  and  that  this  tremendous 
oonspinM^  ^^oammot  n  broum  ur  bt 
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FORCE."  To  make  this  announcement, 
is  to  proclaim  tiat  the  power  of  Great 
Britam  is  withered— that  her  glory  is 
only  the  useless  foliage  that  decorates 
a  blasted  tree — a  decoration  with  which 
the  next  blast  of  autumn  may  strew  the 
ground.  To  make  this  announcement, 
is  to  proclsdm  to  the  Saxon  in  Ireland 
that  he  must  not  look  beyond  the  sea 
for  protection— that  Great  Britain  will 
have  to  yield,  when  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation becomes  importunate  in  de- 
manding, and  must  consent  to  an  act 
which  is  ruin  to  this  jsountry,  although 
her  own  degradation  and  decay  are 
sure  rapidly  to  follow.  This  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  avowal  that  the  Repeal 
confederacy  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
force.  Sydney  Smith,  who  had  little 
love  for  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  and 
who  was  a  parson,  would  answer  the 
summons  to  repeal  the  Union,  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
intimates  that  his  answer  must  be  sub- 
mission.  The  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet  in  this  intimation  speaks  for  him- 
self. He  knows  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  may  speak  truth  when  he 
intimates  that  Irish  Protestants  cannot 
safely  trust  him.  He  may  speak  un- 
truth in  his  prediction  respecting  Ire- 
land. His  past  predictions  have  been 
falsified.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves, 
so,  also,  will  this.  Ireland  will  not  be- 
come **a  savage  wilderness,"  if  Protes- 
tants prepare,  while  there  is  time,  to 
meet  the  perils  of  Repeal — if  England 
be  true  to  her  fast  friends  in  this  coun- 
try, the  confederacy  before  which  the 
Peel  cabinet  shrinks  aghast,  will  melt 
away,  without  harm  to  our  national 
institutions,  without  the  enforcement 
of  oppressive  laws,  and  without  a  san- 
guinary convulsion. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  I  am  rec- 
koning too  fast.  Although  the  Repeal 
confederacy  cannot  be  broken  up  by- 
force,  there  are  other  agencies  which 
may  affect  its  dissolution — agencies  on 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  places  a  wise 
reliance.  Did  he  not  intimate  as  much  ? 
Even  at  the  moment  when  he  was  con- 
fessing his  inability  to  put  down  Repeal 
by  a  strong  arm,  did  he  not  use  the 
words,  "Isay,  without  hesitation,  that 
you  must  in  some  way  or  other  break 
up  that  formidable  conspiracy?"  And 
did  he  not  thus  intimate  his  persuasion 
that  there  are  available  means  by  which 


the  great  deliverance  can  be  effected? 
True — all  true.  Thus  and  thus  ^ke 
Sir  Robert  Peel— declaring  his  hope 
that  the  dread  conspiracy  can  be  bro- 
ken up  by  acting  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  compose  it  "in  a  spirit 
of  kindness,  and  forbearance,  and  gene- 
rosity." But  what  are  his  expecta- 
tions worth?  What  courage  can  we 
take  from  them?  We  can  jutke  by 
comparing  his  expectations  at  a  former 
period,  with  the  j  udgment  which  events 
have  passed  upon  them. 

In  the  year  1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  to  contend  or  deal  with  another 
powerful  confederacy — a  confederacy 
which,  like  that  of  the  time  present, 
'*  could  not  be  broken  up  by  force.** 
He  said  then — 

**  There  is  a  spirit  of  union  and  com- 
pact among  the  Catholics,  which,  in  mj 
view,  we  cannot  dissolve,  but  by  per- 
mitting political  influence  to  operate 
upon  them  as  it  does  upon  others,  thus 
destroying  their  own  separated  conneo- 
tion."* 

Accordingly,  the  effect  of  political 
influence  was  tried :  for  fifteen  years 
it  has  been  in  operation,  and  it  has 
**  dissolved"  the  "union  and  compact" 
of  the  former  period,  into  a  confede- 
.  racy  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object^ 
**  to  make  Great  Britain  a  fourth-rate 
power,  and  Ireland  a  savage  wilder- 
nessl"  And  of  this  fearful  confede- 
racy the  Emancipator  is  humiliated  to 
affirm — "I  do  not  believe  that  you 
can  break  it  up  by  force  !" 

It  was  not  thus  the  Right  Honour- 
able Baronet  spoke  when  the  prospect 
of  distant  difficulties  arose  before  him, 
in  the  day  of  the  former  delusive  tri- 
umph.     In  that  day  he  sjud — 

**  I  trust,  by  the  means  now  proposed, 
that  the  moral  storm  may  be  lulleid  into 
a  calm,  that  the  waters  of  strife  may 
subside,  and  the  elements  of  discord  be 
stilled  and  composed."t 

Such  were  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet's  expectations ;  but  he  did  not 
fear  then  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  the 
medal,  and  to  look  at  it  with  the  sem- 
blance of  a  brave  spirit. 

"  If  the  battle  must  be  fought,  if  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  the  battle  will 


*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  part  xxix.  p.  60. 
t  Mirror  of  Parliament,  March  5,  1829. 
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be  fought  for  other  objects — the  contest 
will  take  place  on  other  grounds.  The 
contest  then  will  be,  not  for  an  eauality 
of  civil  rights,  but  for  the  predominance 
of  an  intolerant  religion.  I  say,  we  can 
fight  that  battle  to  greater  advantage, 
(if,  indeed,  those  more  gloomy  predic- 
tions shall  be  realized,  and  if  our  more 
favourable  hopes  shall  not  be  gratified 
by  the  result) — we  can  fight  that  battle 
against  the  predominance  of  an  intole- 
rant religion,  more  advantageously  after 
this  measure  shall  have  passed,  than  we 
could  at  present."* 

Cold  hope,  Sir  Robert.  Such  an- 
tecedents bode  ill  for  what  is  to  come. 
You  undertook  to  make  a  momentous 
change  in  the  constitution  of  England 
—a  change  which  you  declared  was 
not  called  for  by  principle  or  justice — 
'which  you  had  aforetune  opposed  as 
an  innovation  which  threatened  ruinous 
consequences.  When  it  pleased  you 
to  majce  trial  of  it,  you  cast  off  old 
friends  and  true  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
you  promised  then  that  you  would  be 
security  that  it  should  do  no  harm. 
Until  it  was  made,  you  could  not  do 
battle  for  the  constitution;  but  once 
liberate  you,  and  exonerate  the  good 
cause  from  trammels  and  burdens  hard 
to  be  borne — give  equality  of  civil 
rights — take  away  just,  or  apparently 
just,  ground  for  discontent  and  mur- 
muring— and  then,  if  the  expected 
good  did  not  follow — if  danger  arose, 
and  disaffection  continued,  and  reli- 
gious intolerance  became  openly  dar- 
ing— then  said  you  in  your  bravery-^ 
<*  Let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — 
-we  can  fight  that  battle  to  greater  ad- 
vantage." The  hour  has  come  to  re- 
deem your  proud  pledge;  the  worst 
lias  come  to  the  worst — ^more  than 
**  the  ascendancy  of  an  intolerant  re- 
ligion," is  the  prize  of  contention  ;  the 
d^radation  of  Great  Britain — ^the  de- 
struction of  Ireland — these  are  the  evils 
from  which  you  are  pledged  to  guard 
the  country  which  trusted  in  your  pro- 
mise. They  call  upon  you ;  and  what 
is  your  answer,  "  I  don't  believe  that 
you  can  break  up  the  confederacy  hy 
force" — a  confederacy  for  the  annihi- 
lation of  every  thing  dear  to  your 
country — tlie  extinction  of  her  glory 
—the  prostration  of  her  independence 
— a  confederacy  which,  making  her  a 
"  founh-rate  power,"  will  make  her 
necessarily  a  servile  power — will  sub- 


due her  to  a  condition  in  which  she 
must  endure  spoliation  and  shame ; 
and  you,  who  betrayed  her  into  this 
peril,  coolly  announce  that  you  cannot 
defend  her  in  it. 

But  you  can  serve  your  country  by 
the  use  of  agencies  different  from 
force.  Although  you  cannot  conquer 
the  confederacy,  you  may  dissolve  it 
— you  may  win  its  members  to  separate 
b^  gentler  influences.  So  you  pro- 
mised in  1829.  Your  promises  were 
then  two — one,  which  Koman  Catho- 
lics were  to  fulfil ;  one,  for  which  you 
made  yourself  answerable ;  one,  ac- 
cordingly, conditional,  the  other,  po- 
sitive. Thepositive  promise  you  have 
broken,  for  you  refuse  to  do  battle 
for  your  country's  honour ;  the  condi- 
tional promise  the  Koman  Catholics 
refuse  to  ratify,  for  the  influence 
which,  you  assumed,  was  to  dissolve 
their  union,  has  but  rendered  it  more 
compact,  more  enterprising,  and  more 
formidable  :  so  enterprising,  that  its 
aims  involve  the  empire's  rum ;  so  for- 
midable, that  the  empire,  according  to 
you,  has  not  force  to  contend  with  it. 

How  can  Protestants  rely  upon  the 
professions  of  such  a  man  ?  I  do  not 
write  of  him,  I  can  truly  say,  with 
any  feeling  of  personal  disesteem. 
There  is  no  room  in  my  mind  for  such 
an  emotion.  Where  evils  so  manifold 
and  grievous  have  been  done,  and 
where  evils  still  more  afflicting  are 
threatened,  all  thought  of  the  instru- 
ment is  merged  in  the  dread  retrospect 
or  anticipation  of  its  effects.  I  can 
truly  say  that,  in  thinking  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  there  b  no  more  of  personal 
bitterness  in  my  mind  than  if  I  were 
meditating  on  some  Apocalyptic  woe 
past,  existing,  and  approachmg — ^than 
if  I  were  thinking  of  the  ravages 
wrought  by  cholera,  pestilence,  or 
famine.  If  we  were  under  one  of 
those  physical  visitations,  and  one 
were  to  utter  warnings  how  the 
scourge  might  be  turned  aside,  he 
would  speak  them  in  a  spirit  differing 
little  from  that  in  whicn  my  earnest 
admonitions  are  given.  I  speak  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  past  great  failures 
without  the  remotest  thought  of  how 
the  exposure  may  affect  him  ;  but  not 
without  some  faint  hope  that  the 
wronged  and  sorely  endangered  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  may  profit  by  it. 


*  Mirror  of  Parliament,  March  1, 1829. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  sense 
of  anger  has  never  stirred  within  me 
when  contemplating  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  illustrations  of  expediency. 
When  he  said  that  the  disasters  im- 
pending over  the  empire  were  to  be 
averted  by  the  exercise  of  forbear- 
ance, kindness,  and  generosity,  and 
exemplified  his  precept  by  declaring 
what  ne  expected  from  the  Maynooth 
endowment  bill,  I  did  think  there  was 
ji  practical  atheism  in  the  argument 
which  caused  indignation  to  mingle 
with  my  alarm  and  amazement ;  but 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  do  not  suffer  in- 
dignation to  prescribe  to  me  the  sug- 
gestions which  I  venture  to  make 
public.  It  may  sometimes  warm  or 
tinge  my  languaffe  ;  it  assuredly  does 
not  supply  my  thoughts  ;  nor  does  it 
influence  me  to  exaggerate,  while  I 
urge,  in  sober,  but  in  the  deepest  ear- 
nestness, the  necessity  of  Protestant 
union — union  not  with  the  hope  or 
purpose  of  attaining  any  sordid  ad- 
vantage— not  under  an  idea  that  Pro- 
testants may  thus  win  from  such  a  go- 
vernment as  the  present,  or,  indeed, 
from  any  government,  the  share  of  ofii- 
cial  patronage  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled ;  but  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try,  through  God's  good  favour,  from 
the  dread  calamities  with  which  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  warns  them  they  are 
threatened,  and  from  which,  he  also 
avows,  he  has  not  force  to  defend  or 
deliver  them. 

I  could  understand  dependence  on» 
a  political  leader,  whose  past  experi- 
ments had  failed,  if  he  were  one  who 
explained  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
former  endeavours,  and  showed  that 
the  scheme  he  was  now  bent  upon,  was 
exeinpt  from  all  suspicious  liability. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gives  no  such  assu- 
rance or  ground  of  hope.  The  regi- 
men which  has  brought  the  country 
into  distress  and  danger,  is  the  onljr 
regimen  he  can  think  upon  to  extri- 
cate it.  The  forbearance,  which  is 
indifference — the  kindness,  which  is 
connivance  at  sinful  error — the  gene- 
rosity, which  is  giving  the  rewards  of 
merit  to  creed  not  worth,  have  been 
tried  with  evil  results : — the  operation 
of  them  is  to  be  continued.  Emanci- 
pation has  had  the  effect  of  marshal- 
ling the  hosts  who  lift  the  banner  of 
re^al.  The  National  education  scheme, 
a  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  has  not  had  any  ^ect  in  di- 


minishing the  number  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal patrons  of  repeal.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
advertisement  for  Roman  Catholic  can- 
didates, although  it  may  have  been  an- 
swered by  one  or  two  aspirants,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  aoceptants,  shows 
much  more  the  resolution  of  repealers 
to  adhere  to  their  party,  than  the 
power  of  ministerial  blandishments  to 
allure  them ;  and  the  forbearance  with 
which  monster  meetings  and  other  re- 

Eeal  movements  have  been  redded, 
as  had  its  acknowledgment  m  Mr. 
O'Connell's  call  upon  his  supporters, 
to  furnish  a  corps  of  seventy  members, 
who  are  to  obey  his  orders,  for  the 
senate-house,  or  the  Conciliation  Hail, 
in  the  ensuing  sessions  of  parliament. 
Such  are  me  achievements  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  policy,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
had  time  to  operate.  His  unjust  and 
ungenerous  offers  and  acts  of  preference 
to  Roman  Catholics,  individual  and  col- 
lective, to  their  persons  and  their  prin- 
ciples, have  thus  far  proved  abortive, 
or  rather  have  taught  repealers  their 
own  worth,  and  encouraged  them  to 
stand  out  for  higher  terms.  Will  Pro- 
testants learn  the  lesson  it  teach^  them  ? 
Will  they  be  taught  by  it,  that  the 
Peel  policy  for  the  dissolution  of  "  a 
formidable  confederacy**  will  be  a 
failure,  and  will  be  attended  by  re- 
sults, like  or  rather  worse,  than  those 
which  waited  on  former  temerities? 
Will  they  be  taught  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom or  the  sincerity  of  a  politician 
who  pretends  to  dissolve  a  confederacy 
by  concession,  and  who  tells  the  con- 
federates that  he  has  not  strength  to 
overcome  them — ^who  tells  them  that 
if  they  are  obstinate,  thev  must  be 
successful,  and  who  then  thinks  to  win 
them  by  paltry  bribes,  or  by  a  show 
of  kindness  which  has  no  grace  in  it? 
What  I — to  make  known  to  a  confede- 
racy which  proposes  to  itself  such 
prizes  as  stimulate  the  Repeal  Associa- 
tion— (prizes  which  they  look  to,  it 
may  be,  in  the  degradation  of  Great 
Britain,  but  certainly  not  in  the  de- 
vastation of  Ireland) — that  be  cannot 
put  it  down  by  force,  and  then  to  in- 
treat,  that,  in  compliment  to  him,  or  in 
return  for  fair  words  or  poor  services, 
they  will  renounce  the  purpose  of 
making  Ireland  a  kingdom,  and  them- 
selves a  proud  aristocracy  or  a  happy 
people;^  (for  such,  whatever  he,  or 
other  wise  men  may  think,  is  the  hope 
of  repealers ;)  will  any  sane  man  think 
this  a  prudent  scheme  of  negociation? 
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Ireland)  if  you  persevere — a  salaried 
priesthood  it  you  renounce  your  pur- 
po8e^«-here  i^  the  Peel  prescription  in 
an  appalling  emergency.  I  must  turn 
from  such  a  topic:  I  should  lose  pa- 
tience were  I  to  dwell  on  it. 

The  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland 
will  greatly  err,  if  they  think  Mi\ 
O'Connell's  parliamentary  menace  an 
affair  of  trivial  moment — ^let  him  have 
the  retinue  he  calls  for,  in  the  next 
session — let  him  set  in  action  the 
means  at  his  disposal  for  enlarging  his 
numbers,  should  there  be,  from  anv 
cause,  an  early  dissolution,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  his  suc- 
cesses. They  wiU  be  probably  com- 
mensurate with  his  demands — and  his 
demands,  however,  daring  and  exorbi- 
tant they  may  be,  can  hardly  dare 
more  than  Sir  Ilobert  Peel  has  encou- 
raged. Before  twelve  years,  if  the 
connexion  with  England  endure  so 
long  under  a  system  of  government 
like  the  present,  the  Protestant  gentry 
of  Ireland  may  not  have  twenty  mem- 
bers in  the  senate — and  if  that  day 
arrive,  and  public  affairs,  from  any 
cause,  become  perilous  or  embarras- 
sing,  the  anti- Anglican  party  may  be 
not  only  suffered,  but  entreated,  to  set 
up  a  Parliament  of  their  own  in 
College-green — ^nay,  may  be  bribed  to 
depart,  and  may  go  forth  as  the  Jews 
went  from  the  land  of  bondage,  spoil- 
ing the  Egyptians  in  their  departure. 
Am  these  and  their  attendant  evils  are 
in  prospect,  if  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land will  not  address  themselves  to 
the  solemn  duty  which  the  emergency 
imposes  on  them,  and  which  God  in 
his  niercy  and  his  bounty,  yet  leaves 
them  power  to  discharge. 

I  know  well  that  there  are  some 
who  deny  this  latter  truth,  and  who 
affirm  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
are  too  weak  to  maintain  themselves, 
and  that  union  will  only  have  the 
effect  of  exposing  them  to  assault  and 
injury.  Tnere  is  no  fear  of  such  a 
consequence — union  will  not  make  the 
exposure  of  Protestants  more  perilous 
than  it  is.  Poor  and  rich,  they  are 
known — union  will  not  encrease  the 
certainty  that  they  are  Protestants. 
Will  it  encrease  their  danger  or  their 
discomforts  ?  The  well-known  history 
of  Protestant  Operative  Societies  has 
already  answered  the  question.  Were 
further  answers  necessary,  the  history 
of  every  province  in  Ireland  could 
abundantly  supply  th^m.     Union  will 


not  encrease  the  danger  of  Protestant 

fentlemeu ;  indiscretion  may,  but 
isunion  will  not  serve  as  a  preventive, 
I  turn  to  the  other  dissuasive — the 
paucity  of  their  numbers  renders  it 
nopeless  for  Protestants  to  effect  anv 
good  by  union.  They  fall  short,  it  is 
said,  of  two  millions;  and  although 
numerous  and  strong  in  Ulster,  they 
are  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  other 
provinces,  that  their  strength  in  them 
is  scarcely  available.  To  all  this  I 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  the  strength 
of  Protestants  is  not  known,  nor  can 
it  be  known  until  the  agencies  which 
will  show  themselves  when  a  union  has 
been  formed,  ascertain  it.  Every  body 
can  understand  that  many  causes  may 
have  combined  to  render  the  govern- 
ment census  defective,  and  that  these 
causes  may  have  operated  prejudicially 
against  a  faithful  return  of  the  Protes- 
tant population.  There  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  correct  return, 
were  the  united  Protestant  gentry  to 
desire  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  best  in- 
formed, that  such  a  return  would 
prove  much  ampler,  than  Uiat  which 
IS  found  in  the  (xovernment  census. 

But  whatever  the  numbers  may  be, 
union  among  Protestants  would  render 
their  sdrength  much  more  efficient 
than  it  is.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  body 
on  earth,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances in  their  condition,  to  whom 
union  is  more  essential,  and  who  are  so 
little  united  as  the  Protestant  gentle- 
qien  of  Ireland.  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  persons 
of  fashion,  do  meet  and  merffe  in 
London  societies  in  the  season ;  visiters 
for  pleasure  or  on  business,  too,  may 
be  foimd  there,  in  the  same  circles ;  in 
Ireland,  also,  there  are  places  for 
social  recreation;  but  all  this  con- 
duces, at  the  most,  to  society,  not 
union — it  implies  no  presiding  pur- 
pose— no  common  object — no  coin- 
tined  instrumentality.  We  want  this — 
we  want  such  an  interchange  of  intel- 
ligence as  shall  make  the  gentleman  of 
Cork,  and  the  gentleman  of  Antrim — 
the  inhabitants  of  Waterford  and  Lon- 
donderry, reciprocally  acquainted  with 
the  statistics,  moral,  social,  and  mate- 
rial, of  their  respective  localities.  We 
want  to  have  the  north  and  the  south 
brought  to  a  harmonious  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  so  that  there 
shall  be  mutual  encouragement,  assis- 
tance, advice,  and  tiiat  the  resources 
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of  each  and  all  shall  be  made  avail-  it  profitable  to  assemble,  and  to  com- 
able.  No  man  can  say  how  much  pare  their  experiences  and  their 
power  such  a  union  may  develope  "wrongs" — all  creatures,  one  might  al- 
and put  in  peaceful  action  for  good,  most  say,  who  have  life  and  property  to 
how  much  talent  and  enerfry  may  be  lose,  unite  for  the  care  of  them.  The 
called  forth,  which  is  now  dormant  or  Irish  Protestant  gentleman  alone  waits, 
misdirected — what  masses  even  of  in  estrangement  from  his  kind,  the 
physical  force  may  be  found  in  exis-  fate  which  combined  adversaries  are 
tence,  and  only  requiring  to  be  kept  preparing  for  his  overthrow.  Talk  of 
from  crumbling  away  under  the  wasting  endangering,   by  exposure,  the 


influence  of  neglect.  whose  broadacres  stimulate  the  cnpi- 

Why  will  the  Protestant  gentry  of  dity  of  adventurers — ^talk  of  the  wis- 

Ireland  remain  a  scattered,  and,  there-  dom  of    placing  supine    trust    in  a 

fore,    a    helpless,  race?     Can    they  government    under  whose    care    the 

not  see  what  union  is  capable  of  effect-  country  has  strugded  on  to  its  pre- 

ing  ?    Who  would  measure  the  power  sent  perilous  condition.     No ;  but  let 

of  the  Methodist  connection,  simply  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  learn  to 

by  the  amount    of  their    numbers?  know  and  respect    each  other— and 

None,  surely,  who  understand  what  when  they  have  thus  fairly  done  their 

union  has  done  for  them.     The  Pros-  part,    and    made    themselves    readv, 

byterians,  and  the  various  sections  of  they  may,  with  an  assured  trust,  com- 

dissenters,  have  their  presiding  union,  mit  themselves,   and  their  cause,   to 

and  derive  the  benefits  which  naturally  the  power  which  ordereth  all  things 

result  from  it.     Even  Quakers  find  aright. 

P.S It  appears  that  Protestants  throughout  the  country  are  banning  to 

rouse  themselves  from  their  supineness ;  and  although  their  first  efforts  are 
somewhat  more  uncertain  and  disorderly  than  could  be  wished,  I  am  glad  to 
tee  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  awakening.  It  is  high  time  to  awake.  The 
danger  is  nearer  and  greater  than,  some  years  since,  a  sane  man  would  have 
dared  to  prognosticate.  Even  now  there  are  not  a  few  who  will  affirm  that 
none  but  an  alarmist  could  give  utterance  to  such  apprehensions  as  mine.  No 
matter — I  shall  not  shrink  from  the  avowal  of  what  I  so  deeply  feel. 

My  fear  is,  then,  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  in  prospect ;  and  that  if 
Protestants  in  Ireland  do  not  prepare  for  a  new  state  of  things,  they  will  have 
to  encounter  it  without  preparation.  As  regards  them  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  while  the  Act  of  Union  remains,  in  the  letter,  on  the  statute  book,  it  may 
nevertheless  have  become  a  nullity.  A  minister  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  consent 
to  a  violation  of  the  articles  of  union,  for  the  sake,  or  in  a  hope  of  purchasing 
repose  from  the  assaults  of  repealers.  In  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commending the  legislative  union  to  Roman  Catholics,  he  may  give  over  to 
their  mercy  the  interests  of  Protestants.  Should  a  compromise  of  this  kind 
take  effect,  it  is  clear,  that  one  party  in  Ireland  would  experience  many  of  the 
ill  consequences  to  be  anticipated  from  repeal,  while  the  other  became  mono- 
polists of  all  the  benefits  promised  in  union. 

To  look  at  this  matter  more  in  detail ; — I  would  ask  of  any  reflecting  men  to 
consider  what  is  likely  to  be  the  result  if  Mr.  O'ConnelPs  project  succeeds  of  putting 
out  many  of  the  existing  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  supplying  their 
place  with  repealers.  What,  except  repeal,  would  a  minister  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
heart  and  head,  refuse  to  such  a  party  as  would  then  confront  him  ?  A  thr^ 
like  that  of  Mr.  0*Conne1l  would  rouse  a  bolder  minister  into  action,  and  laws 
would  be  passed,  and  regulations  made,  by  which  an  agitation,  worse  than  ordi- 
nary treason,  would  be  checked  and  counteracted.  The  minister  who  listens  to 
such  menaces,  and  does  nothing,  is  not  one  upon  whom  it  would  be  wise  to 
place  a  reliance  that  he  will  rise  with  the  difficulties  of  the  emergency,  and  in 
the  proper  moment  display  the  courage  and  force  which  it  demands.  No  ;  be 
who  permits  Mr.  O* Council  to  send  sixty  or  seventy  repealers  into  parliament, 
is  one  who  may  help  him  to  add  to  their  numbers ;  and  who  when  they  ha?e 
been  enlarged  to  eighty,  will  deny  them  nothing  which  a  surprised,  or  persuaded, 
or  worried  senate  will  acquiesce  in  the  expediency  of  granting.  What  will 
then  be  withheld  from  their  demands,  and  what  will  they  not  demand  ? 

To  me  it  does  appear  that  there  is  a  school  of  politicians  now  acqoiriog 
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influence  in  England^  from  which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  very  ready 
acquiescence  in  the  measure  of  repeal.  At  some  future  day  I  may,  perhaps, 
notice  in  detail  the  indications  of  this  growing  indifference  to  the  union.  For 
the  present  I  forhear,  observing  merely,  that  such  indications  are  neither  am- 
biguous nor  few.  The  minister,  I  believe,  does  not  now  contemplate  more  than 
the  employment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  party  in  the  government  of  Ireland ;  but 
he  will  soon  find  that  his  instruments  will  demand  ample  remuneration  for  their 
services.  They  who  in  past  days  employed  Protestant  undertakers,  were  forced 
to  pay  them  well.  How  exorbitant  will  be  the  commissions  likely  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  new  agents.  The  Protestant  undertakers  were  rewarded  for 
services  which  they  loved  to  render,  because  they  loved  Great  Britain.  The 
party  now  to  be  propitiated  neither  feel,  nor  pretend  to  feel,  any  such  attach- 
ment. The  terms  on  which  they  will  accept  employment  must  be  proportionably 
high.  It  is  time  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  bethink  them  what  these 
terms  may  be.  If  they  let  the  time  pass,  they  invite  destruction.  At  this  mo- 
ment they  might  gather  together  no  inconsiderable  strength  among  themselves^ 
and  they  could  form  an  alliance  with  a  Protestant  party  in  England,  which, 
strengthened  by  and  strengthening  them,  would  protect  them  against  gross 
wrong.     A  year  hence,  it  may  be  "  too  late." 


THE   COCK   AND    ANCHOR.* 


A  THREE-VOLUME  uovcl  issuiug  ffom 
the  Dublin  press,  is  in  itself  an  event 
that  demands  from  us  a  notice.  A 
novel  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
old  Dublin  city— which  describes  with 
fidelity  the  manners  ^nd  habits  of  a 
generation  now  for  ever  passed  away — 
which  depends  for  its  mterest  on  tlie 
painting  of  Irish  scenes,  and  the  re- 
calling of  Irish  associations — and  tho 
author  of  which,  scorning  the  vulgar 
prejudices  of  Irishmen  against  their 
country,  ha.s  selected  Dublin  at  once 
as  the  scene  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
locality  of  its  publication  ; — these  are 
claims  upon  our  notice,  which  we 
would  be  ashamed  not  promptly  to 
acknowledge.  Claims  upon  our  favour- 
able notice  we  would  scarcely  admit 
them  to  be.  Utterly  do  we  repudiate 
that  false  patriotism,  which  would  ciill 
on  us  to  praise,  or  even  tolerate,  dul- 
ness  or  mediocrity,  because  it  added  to 
its  inherent  vices  the  anomaly  of  being 
Irish.  It  were  bad  encouragement  of 
national  genius  to  bestow  its  rewards 
upon  pretensions  which  could  not  es- 


tablish its  claims  ;  and  no  folly  could 
bo  more  monstrous  than  to  imagine 
that  the  best  mode  of  bringing  forward 
native  talent  was  to  teach  it  to  be  con- 
tent with  mediocrity.  To  crush  Irish 
pretenders,  without  reference  to  their 
sect  and  party,  we  have  ever  regarded 
as  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  literary 
patriotism,  as  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
with  equal  impai*tiality  to  real  merit. 
ITic  Irish  author  who  i)roduces  a 
bad  book,  has  never  with  us  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  his  nativity  as  an 
apology  for  his  faults.  Never,  how- 
ever, was  there  a  work  which  stood 
less  in  need  of  any  such  false  claims 
to  indulgence,  than  the  one  the  title  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  notice. 
It  retiuircs  neither  favour  for  its  merits, 
nor  indulgence  for  its  faults.  It  has 
that  sterlmg  merit  which  needs  no 
flattery,  and  which  can  bear  the  cen- 
sure of  bold  and  free  criticism,  without 
detracting  from  its  praise.  The  critic 
would  far  mistake  the  stuff  of  which 
this  work  is  made,  who  would  apply 
to  it  the  language  of  common-place 
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ealogy,  and  he  would  be  the  most  un- 
kind to  its  author  who  would  hesitate 
to  point  out  its  faults. 

What  we  have  said  implies  that  this 
•*  Chronicle  of  Old  Dublin  City  "  is 
a  work  of  higher,  far  higher  character 
than  the  ordmary  class  of  novels  that 
issue  from  the  press  j  and  in  truth  it 
is  so.  It  is  not  to  be  described  in  the 
language  applicable  to  common-place 
tales,  nor  tried  by  the  rules  by  which 
we  judge  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
peruse  even  a  chapter  of  it,  without 
Laving  the  mind  stamped  with  the 
conviction  that  the  writer  is  a  man  of 
genius^  and  this  is  impressed  even 
upon  its  faults.  Scenes  of  singular 
power  and  interest,  some  of  them 
wrought  up  with  the  highest  art,  are 
thrown  thick  upon  its  pages,  with  the 
prodigality  of  a  writer  who  felt  he  had 
no  need,  certainly  had  no  care,  to 
husband  his  resources.  It  is  a  book 
to  captivate  the  imagination,  and  to 
stir  tne  heart ;  and  yet,  after  all,  its 
close  impresses  you  with  the  bdief, 
that  as  to  its  effect  in  the  entire,  much 
of  the  power  that  has  been  lavished 
on  its  details  has  been  thrown  away. 
We  are  sure  that  the  effect  of  the  en- 
tire is  not  corresponding  to  that  which 
you  would  expect  from  the  aggregate 
of  so  many  scenes  of  surpassing  power; 
and  we  confess  that,  while  we  read 
through  each  chapter  of  the  book,  with 
an  attention  enchained  by  descriptions, 
from  the  graphic  interest  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  esciq>e — awhile  we  felt,  in 
our  progress  through  the  story,  that 
we  were  in  the  hands  of  a  master — awhile 
our  hearts  would  beat  with  anxiety  at 
some  perilous  position  of  the  innocent, 
or  be  kindled  Hnto  indignation  at 
the  portraiture  of  some  bold  and  suc- 
cessful villany; — ^we  yet  closed  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. The  scenes  of  the  magic  lan- 
tern had  passed  before  us,  each  of 
them  wonderful,  and  rivettuig  our 
thoughts ;  but  when  the  last  of  them 
had  passed,  there  was  no  master  im- 
pression left  to  group  them  into  one. 
Not  that  the  story  is  unconnected — 
far  from  it;  incident  succeeds  inci- 
dent, with  the  natural  and  regular  suc- 
cession of  an  historical  account;  and  in 
this  respect,  the  **  Cock  and  Anchor  " 
is  immeasurably  superior  to  many  tales 
that  pass  without  a  sufficient  hbtorical 
connection,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  one  scene  of  powerful  descrip- 
tion to  another.     In  very  few  novels 


that  we  have  ever  read,  is  the  dear» 
continuous     narrative     better     sns* 
tained;  in  none,  perhaps,  except  the 
unapproachable  romances  of  Sir  Wal^ 
ter  Scott.     The  absence  of  continuous 
narrative — ^the  characteristic  of  some 
productions  of  great  power — ^is  not 
the  fault  of  the  volumes  before  us. 
In  its  presence  the  author  has   dis* 
played,  perhaps,  his  rarest    powers. 
Neither  can  it,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  said,  that  it  is  deficient  in  plot* 
There   is   abundance   of  unexpected 
incidents — of  slowly  and  cautiously  de- 
veloped revelations  ;  and  vet  to  attzi« 
bute  to  it  this  deficiency  of  plot,  would 
be — ^not  exactly  the  truth,    but  yet 
something  very  like  it.     There  b  not 
in    the   book — there   was    not,    we 
venture  to  say,    in  the]  imaginatLon 
of  the  writer — one  general  presiding 
plan,  to  which  every  scene  and  every 
incident  should  be  m  the  end  found  to 
be  subservient.     We  do  believe  this 
to  be  a  defect.     It  may  be  said,  tliai 
from  the  very  absence  of  this  the  nar- 
rative is  more  truthful ;  the  realities 
of  life  do  not  supply  instances  of  ac- 
tual scenes,  all  tending  to  one  grand 
denouement.     This  may  be  true;  but 
still  it    is   the  business    of   the  nor 
velist,  not  to  strain  or  colour  events 
beyond    nature,    to    attain    this    re- 
sult, but  to  select   scenes   from  the 
great  possibilities  or  probabilities  of 
life     to     produce    it;     and   without 
reverting   to    the    old    rules     about 
t^e  unities — ^which,  after  all,  have   a 
deeper  foundation  in  good  sense  and 
knowledge    of  human   nature,    than 
many  persons  believe — we   ai-e  sure 
that  the  novelist  who  does  not  group 
his  scenes  and  positions,  so  as  to  make 
all  subservient  to  some  one  plan,  and 
leave  one  general    impression    upon 
the  mind,  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with,  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  the 
verv  feeling  of  disappointment  with 
which    we    have    acknowledged    we 
closed  this  book — a  feeling  c?  disap^ 
pointment,  which  will  be  heightened  ex^ 
actly  according  to  the  power  with  whidi 
the  book  has  been  written.  The  more  wb 
svmpathise,  and  the  more  our  imagina^ 
tion  has  been  wound  up,  the  more  we 
miss  the  oneness  of  which  we  speak ;  and 
the  more  too  the  exciting  and  power- 
ful descriptions  of  the  writer  have 
taken  hold  upon  our  hearts,  the  less 
will  we  be  inclined  to  admit  the  cold 
suggestion,  that  the  very  truthfulnesa 
of  the  story  causes  tlie   disappMBt* 
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mmit  wiiich  we  feeU  and  that  the  tale 
if  the  more  like  life>  which,  with  all  its 
floenes  of  deep  interest  and  fierce  ex- 
citement^ when  all  are  passed  through^ 
leaves  on  the  mind  but  the  sad  lesson, 
"all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
To  another  cause  that  contributes, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  heighten  this 
feeling  of  disappointment,  we  will,  be- 
fore we  conduae,  have  occasion  to  ad- 
vert.   We  mean,  the  most  unsatisfae- 
Xmj  adjustment — unsatisfactory  to  our 
sense  of  moral  retribution — of  the  final 
f(»rtune8  of  the  principal  actors  in  its 
soenes.    But  upon  the  other  point  we 
believe  our  criticism  to  be  perfectly 
ju«t.    To  constitute  a  perfect  novel, 
there  must  be  that  which  we  may  ven- 
ture   to    call  the    unity  of   impres- 
lion— no     matter     how     produced. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  narra- 
tive, even  of  striking  events,  all  per- 
sons will  aeree  they  expect  in  a  novel ; 
that  something  is  exactly  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  that  is  narrated  to  one  great 
imfMression  that  the  entire  b  to  leave. 
In  some  works  of  fiction,  the  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  successfully  made, 
to   supply  this    by  mysteriously  at- 
taching the  fortunes  of  all  the  actors 
of  a  story  to  a  place ;  but  the  highest, 
although  not,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing, art  of  the  novelist— or^  est  celare 
^rtem — ^an  art  seldom  indeed  attained  to 
— is  to  produce  this  by  an  arrangement 
of  character  and  incident  so  dextrous, 
that  while  all  seems  like    the   calm 
narrative  of  actual  life,  the  unity  of 
fine  entire,  the  oneness  of  the  impres- 
sion, is  produced  naturally,  and  with- 
out any  efibrt  that  is  apparent  to  the 
ere.     We  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Cock  and  Anchor" 
felt  this  deficiency  in  his  own  work, 
and  that  the  name  is  an  attempt  to 
8i:q>ply  it.     An  old  inn,  in  the  good 
old  city  of  Dublin,  presented,  after 
M,  quite  as  good  a  centre  of  unity  as 
the  Church  of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris  did 
to  Victor  Hugo ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that    our    author  contem- 
plated the  making  of  the  good  old 
^  Cock  and  Anchor"  the  centre  of  all 
the  incidttsts  and  fortunes  of  his  tale. 
If  thiB  were  his  design*  he  has  departed 
&OfH  it;  and  while  he  has  thus  left 
▼isibly  impressed  upon  his  pages  the 
defect  we  nave  adverted  to,  he  has  at 
the  same  tune  produced  a  work  of  a 
higher  order,  ^an  if  he  had  escaped 
the  fault  by  a  machinery  such  as  uus. 
We  believe  we  have  in  these  ob- 


servations pointed  out  the  great  de- 
fect of  this  work.  Some  persons,  we 
know,  will  be  disposed  to  believe  that 
we  have  been  too  severe,  or  too  criti- 
cal in  pointing  it  out.  But  we  re- 
peat, this  is  a  production  of  too  high 
an  order  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  lenien- 
cy of  criticism.  It  would  be  imjust 
to  the  work  itself  not  to  comment  on 
it  as  it  is.  It  would  be  still  more 
unjust  to  the  author,  not  to  point  out 
to  one  capable  of  so  much  excellence, 
the  fault  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
The  reader  of  the  *«Cock  and  Anchor" 
will  feel  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
Not  only  is  there  in  the  general  im- 
pression an  absence  of  the  one  pervading 
and  harmonizing  influence  ;  but  there 
are  ch^acters  mtroduced,  on  whose 
description  great  graphic  power  is 
lavished,  in  whose  appearance  great 
dramatic  talent  is  expended,  while  yet, 
after  all,  they  perform  some  very  subor- 
dinate part  m  the  story,  and  then  dis- 
appear, and  we  meet  with  them  no  more. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  this  is  but  say- 
ing, that  the  author  has  thrown  into 
these  pages  materials  that  might  have 
supplied  many  volumes  to  an  inferior 
artist;  it  is  quite  true,  too,  that  in 
the  drama  of  life  we  meet  with  cha- 
racters that  produce  upon  us  an  im- 
pression as  striking,  and  who  never 
afterwards  influence  our  fortunes  or 
cross  our  path.  But  still  in  a  novel  this 
marring  the  general  efiect  by  the  in- 
troduction of  superfluous  portraits, 
is  a  fault — and  a  fault  for  which  no 
power,  in  the  details  of  their  introduc- 
tion, can  altogether  atone.  Indeed, 
we  have  already  hinted,  that  the  very 
power  that  gives  them  impressiveness 
and  distinctness,  heightens  the  feeling 
of  disappointment  in  the  end. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  opens,  as  its 
name  imports,  in  the  Cock  and  Anchor, 
an  old  inn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
castle  of  Dublin ;  the  period  of  its  events 
is  the  first  ten  years  of  the  last  century. 
Between  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the 
mansion-house  of  Morley  Court,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  it,  the  locality  of 
most  of  the  scenes  of  this  novel  is 
situated.  The  heroine  of  the  tale  is 
Mary  Ashwoode,  the  daughter  of  a 
fashionable  and  unprincipl^  baronet, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  Morley  Court. 
Her  father,  for  interested  and  selfish 
purposes,  endeavours  to  marry  her  to 
Lord  Aspenly,  an  old  and  heartless 
peer.  She  has  herself  bestowed 
ber  heart  upon  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
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Henry  O'Connor,  the  descendant  of 
an  old  but  broken  Roman  Catholic 
family.  On  the  loves  of  these  two  the 
unity  of  the  story  depends.  The  deep 
and  malignant  plots  of  her  father  to 
separate  the  two  faithful  hearts,  and 
accomplish  his  own  selfish  purposes, 
by  selling  his  reluctant  child  to  the 
worn-out  debauchee,  who  purposes 
literally  to  purchase  her;  the  court- 
ship of  Lord  Aspenly  himself ;  the 
cold  villany  of  an  Italian  valet  of  Sir 
Richard  Ashwoode's,  who  had,  b^  a 
knowledge  of  his  early  life,  acquured 
over  his  master  a  mysterious  influence, 
about  which  evidently  the  less  that 
was  said  the  better  for  both  parties;  and 
the  struggles  of  Mary  against  all  these, 
supply  abundant  materials  for  scenes 
of  great  truthfulness  and  power.  The 
death  of  her  father  releases  poor  Lucy 
from  one  persecution,  to  encounter  one 
still  more  terrible.  Her  brother.  Sir 
Henry  Ashwoode,  has  been  a  game- 
ster. To  meet  his  gambling  debts,  he 
has  placed  himself  m  the  power  of  a 
money-lender,  a  hideous  wretch  named 
Nicholas  Blarden,  who,  to  revenge  a 
thrashing  given  him  in  the  theatre, 
determines  to  ruin  the  young  baronet. 
He  lays  plots  for  him,  by  which  he  en- 
tangles him  into  the  forgery  of  his 
name,  and  then  threatens  to  prosecute 
him  on  the  charge.  On  one  condition 
he  offers  him  his  escape — that  his  sister 
Mary  should  be  married  to  him.  He 
takes  possession  of  Morley  Court  ; 
and  wnen  ai'tifice  has  failed  to  re- 
concile the  heroine  to  the  loathsome 
wooing  of  this  hideous  monster,  force 
is  threatened — she  is  locked  up  iu 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  mansion- 
house ;  a  degraded  clergyman  is  brought 
to  perform  the  ceremony;  and  ner 
miserable  brother,  with  the  halter 
dangling  over  his  neck,  is  forced  by 
the  fear  of  it  to  lend  himself  to  these 
infernal  designs.  The  scene  in  which 
Mary  and  her  female  attendant  escape 
from  their  prison,  and  narrowly  evade 
the  pursuit  of  Blarden  and  his  blood- 
hound accomplices,  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  that  we  have  ever  read. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
digest  the  narrative  of  our  author 
into  a  short  compass,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  our  readers.  We  have  said 
enough  to  make  intelligible  the  ex- 
tracts which  we  may  make  in  illustra- 
tion of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
peculiar  characters  of  the  author*s 
style.     Suffice  it  to  say,  by  way  of 


general  description,  that  the  above 
plot  is  carried  out  with  a  surprising 
power  of  execution,  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  a  vividness  of 
dramatic  incident  and  dialogue  that 
reminds  us  frequently  of  the  comedies 
of  Sheridan.  Sketches  there  are  in 
abundance  of  the  society  in  all  ranks 
in  the  good  city  of  Dublin  in  the 
olden  time,  from  the  Viceregal  sa- 
loons of  the  profligate  Wharton — of 
whose  conversation  at  one  of  his  draw- 
ing-rooms there  is  a  description  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  malice  of 
Swift  himself— down  to  the  retreats  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say,  as  a  lower  d<^th,  the 
splendid  hells  in  which  Nidiolas 
Blarden,  and  his  jackal,  Gordon 
Chancey,  lay  in  wait  for  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.  Even  the  cock- 
pit, a  fashionable  amusement  of  the 
young  bloods  of  the  day,  has  its 
appropriate  place  in  this  descriptkm 
of  the  manners  of  the  olden  time. 
The  streets  and  lanes  of  the  old  city 
are  depicted  with  a  vivid  and  graphic 
minuteness ;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture  of  the 
times,  we  are  introduc^i  to  a  secret 
conclave  of  adherents  of  the  fallen 
house  of  Stuart,  by  a  rash  intrusion 
into  which  O'Connor,  although  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  cause,  had 
very  nearly  forfeited  his  life. 

We  have  already  spoken  freely — 
perhaps  too  freely — of  one  defect  of 
this  work.  We  must  add  to  our  cen- 
sure, a  remark  upon  an  occasional — ^it 
it  is  but  an  occasional — carelessness 
of  style.  In  general  there  is  upon 
this  point  no  reason  to  complain.  In 
many  of  the  scenes  we  have  said  that 
every  pains  has  manifestly  been 
taken.  Occasionally,  however,  wc 
meet  with  an  unevenness  of  style — 
nay,  even  once  or  twice  a  slovenliness 
of  diction — ^that  a  very  little  care 
in  one  so  perfect  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, as  other  passages  prove  the 
author  to  be,  would  have  certainly  ena- 
bled him  to  avoid. 

The  powers  which  are  displayed 
in  this  work  are  of  the  highest  oraer. 
They  are  those  which  are  adequate  to 
the  production  of  works  of  fiction, 
to  be  ranked  with  the  highest.  Of 
imagination  he  has  no  lack — of  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  which  phrenolo- 
gists called  constructiveness,  and  widi- 
out  which  no  imagination  and  no 
talents  can  make  a  num  a  first-rate 
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novelist — ^there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  volumes  before  us.     The  power 
of  quiet,  continuous,  sustained  narra- 
tive, is  one  of  the  rai'est,  and  by  him 
who  aspires  to  the  highest  rank  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  the  most  to  be  desired. 
Any  man  of  strong  feelings  and  good 
natural    eloquence   can   assume    the 
semblance  of  power  in  the  use    of 
strong  and  excited  phrases.     It  is  in 
no  spirit    of    depreciation    that    wo 
cannot  help  recalhn^  to  our  minds  the 
passages  from  the  Diarj-  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician, and,  to  come  nearer  home,  the 
Chapters  of  College  Ronmnce,    the 
writers  of  both  of  which  appeared  to 
fear    to    trust    themselves    to    quiet 
narrative,    and    when    they  did    so, 
failed.    The  power  that  is  displayed 
in  the  calmer  historical  style  of  narra- 
tive, is  far  above  any  that  can  be  ex- 
hibited  in  that  high-toned    mixture 
of  sentiment    and  narrative,    which 
has  too  much  obtained  the  name  of 
powerful  writing.  Writing  such  as  this 
18  popular,  because  it  is  exciting ;  but 
in  reality  is  as  far  inferior  to  the  calm 
dignity  of  unexcited  narrative,  as  the 
glare  of  the  meteor  is  to  the  steadv 
fight  of  the  star.     The  power  of  tell- 
ing  things  so  as  to  impress  others 
with  the  mere  narrative,   is  a  very 
rare  one :  it  is  much  rarer  than  that 
by  which  its  place  is  often  attempted 
to  be,  and  sometimes  is  in  a  manner 
actually    supplied  —  the    faculty    of 
telling  things  with   such  an  expres- 
sion    of    strons    feeling,     that    the 
reader  sympathises  with  the  feeling, 
and  imagines  himself  moved  by  the 
narrative.      AVe  do  not  deny  to  this 
latter,  merit,  but  it  is  merit  of  a  far  in- 
ferior order — as  inferior  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  is  to  Waverley ;    and  no 
writer  who  is  obliged  or  content  to  de- 
pend upon  it  for  etfcct,  can  ever  rank 
among  the  masters  of  fiction.      The 
indication  which  has  pleased  us  most 
in  these  volumes  is  the  success  of  the 
writer  in  the  narrative  style.      We 
have  said  that  the  faculty  of  narration 
— ^the  power  of  telling  things  so  as  to 
interest  and  impress  others  by  the 
narrative — is  absolutely  a  rare  one.   It 
is  of  course  rarer  still  in  combination 
with  imagination — the  power  of  con- 
ceiving as  well  as  telling — ^with  power 
of  observation — ^with  insight  into  cha- 
racter— with    power    of    description 
—with  the  other  qualities  essential  to 
the  novelist — qualities  which  have  ex- 
isted without  it,  and  have  without  it 


produced  works  of  gi-cat  interest  and 
power. 

When  we  say,  then,  that  the  "  Cock 
and  Anchor"  does  exhibit  this  power  of 
quiet  and  impressive  narrative,  we 
accord  to  it  very  high  praise;  and 
when  we  add,  that  it  is  combined  with 
the  other  equalities  we  have  pointed 
out,  we  attribute  to  the  writer  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  highest  quality 
which  a  writer  of  fiction  should  desire 
to  possess. 

Let  us  take  one  scene,  to  which  we 
have  already    referred    in    terms  of 

f  raise,  as  a  specimen  of  the  narrative, 
t  is  the  escape  of  Mary  Ashwoode. 
It  is  the  day  upon  the  evening  of 
which  the  schemes  of  the  ruffian  filar- 
den  and  the  wretched  coward,  her 
brother,  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
forced  marriage  of  Mary  to  Blarden. 
Confined  for  weeks  a  close  prisoner  in 
her  brother's  mansion,  from  which  all 
the  family  servants  had  been  dismissed, 
and  replaced  by  creatures  of  Blarden*s, 
the  wretched  girl  made  vain  attempts  to 
escape,  or  to  communicate  with  some 
friend,  the  discovery  of  which  only  ex- 
asperated the  furj'  and  increased  the 
vigilance  of  her  gaolers.  Her  brother, 
an  unwilling  but  cowardly  participator 
in  these  outrages,  yields  to  the  terror 
of  an  ignominious  death  a  base  com- 
pliance with  the  diabolical  schemes  of 
Blarden,  from  which  his  nature,  not 
utterly  debased,  recoiled  in  disgust. 
Terror  had  failed  to  extort  the  con- 
sent of  the  unfortunate  girl ;  her  en- 
treaties to  her  brother,  to  Blarden 
himself,  had  been  of  no  avail;  a 
bafiled  and  detected  attempt  to  escape 
had  precipitated  their  determination. 
Gordon  Chancey,  a  barrister  by  pro- 
fession— why  made  so  by  our  author 
we  cannot  divine — in  reality  the 
wretched  tool  and  accomplice  of  Blar- 
den's  most  hideous  plots,  the  inveigler 
of  Sir  Henry  Ashwoode  into  the  forgery 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  demon's 
power,  and  of  course  his  betrayer,  is 
>vith  Blarden  keeping  guard.  The 
last  baffled  attempt  had  made  double 
vigilance  necessary ;  not  only  the 
door  of  Mary's  bed-room,  but  the 
great  door  of  the  hall,  is  kept  locked ; 
and  Gordon  Chancey  is  dispatched  to 
the  city  to  bring  back  with  him  the 
degraded  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Shy  cock,  who  is  to  perform  the  mockery 
of  marriage.  Mary,  however,  had 
one  friend — Flora  Guy,  the  atten- 
dant whom  Blarden  had  placed  in  per- 
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sonal  attendance  upon  herself.  The 
dreary  day  was  drawing  to  its  close 
without  hope  of  relief— uie  day  which 
was  to  close  in  her  fearful  union  to 
the  detestable  Blarden.  Gordon  Chan- 
cey  has  returned  from  his  mission  with 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Shycock,  and  the 
two  scions  of  law  and  divinity  are 
ordered  by  Blarden  to  keep  their 
watch  in  a  boudoir,  once  the  tasteful 
and  happy  retreat  of  the  lady  of  Mor- 
ley  Court.  Ashwoode  and  he  were  to 
be  absent  until  evening  ;  at  eight  they 
were  to  return,  and  the  doom  of  poor 
Mary  to  be  sealed.  Off  the  room  in 
vhich  the  barrister  and  parson  were 
ordered  to  watch,  opened  the  only  door 
which  led  to  the  bed-room  and  prison 
of  Mary.  During  the  day.  Flora 
Guy  in  vain  made  exploring  rambles 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  avenue 
of  escape. 

"  Thus  pleasantly  the  day  wore  on, 
until  at  length  the  sun  descended  in 
glory  behind  the  far-off  blue  hilla,  and 
the  pale  twilight  began  to  herald  the 
appearance  of  night. 

'*  As  the  evening  approached,  the  poor 
girl  made  another  exploring  ramble  in 
uie  almost  desperate  speculation  that 
she  might  possibly  hit  upon  something 
which  might  suggest  even  a  hint  of  some 
mode  of  escape.  Having  encountered 
Chancey  and  one  of  the  serving  men,  as 
usual,  and  passed  her  examination,  she 
crossed  the  large  old  hall,  and  without 
any  definite  pre-determination,  entered 
Sir  Henry's  study,  where  he  and  Blar- 
den had  been  sitting,  and  carelessly 
thrown  upon  the  table  lay  a  .lars^e  key. 
For  a  moment  she  could  scarcely  believe 
her  eves,  and  her  heart  bounded  high 
with  hope  as  she  grasped  it  quickly  and 
rolled  it  in  her  apron — *  could  it  be  the 
key  of  one  of  the  doors  through  which 
alone  liberty  was  to  be  regained  ?'  With 
a  deliberate  step  which  strangely  belied 
her  restless  anxietv,  she  passed  the 
door  within  which  Chancey  was  sitting, 
and  ascended  to  the  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

**  *  My  lady,  is  this  it?'  exclaimed  she, 
almost  breathless  with  excitement,  and 
holding  the  key  before  the  lady's  face. 

**  Mary  Ashwoode  with  a  momentary 
eagerness  glanced  at  it, 

"  *  No,  no,*  said  she,  faintly,  *  I  know 
a^'  the  keys  of  the  outer  doors ;  it  was 
biho  brought  them  to  my  father  every 
ent ;  but  this  is  none  of  them — no,  no, 
traoo.'  There  was  a  dulness  and 
tion '  upon  the  young  lady,  and  a 
peculiJusensibility  to  every  thing-^o 
etyle.    >nger— to  all,  in  short,  which 


had  intensely  interested  every  faculty 
of  mind  and  feeling  but  the  day  before^ 
which  frightened  and  dismayed  her 
humble  fViend. 

"  *  Don't,  my  lady — don^t  give  up — 
oh,  sure  you  won*t  lose  heart  entirely ; 
see  if  I  won't  think  of  something — nevtr 
mind,  if  I  don't  think  of  some  way  or 
another  yet.' 

"  The  red  discoloured  tints  of  eveniof 
were  now  fading  from  the  landscape, 
and  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  dim  twi- 
light—the harbinger  of  a  night  of  dan- 
gers, terrors,  and  adventures;  and  as 
the  poor  maiden  sate  by  the  young  lady^i 
side,  with  a  heart  full  of  dark  and  omi- 
nous forebodings,  she  beard  the  door  of 
the  outer  chamber — the  little  boudoir 
which  we  have  often  had  occasion  t« 
mention — opened,  and  two  persons  en- 
tered it. 

•*  *  They  are  here — they  are  comf. 
Oh,  God!  they  are  here,*  exclaimed 
Mary  Ashwooae,  clasping  her  small 
hand,  in  terror,  round  the  girl's  waist 

"  *  The  door's  locked,  my  lady,*  said 
the  girl,  scarcely  less  terrified  than  her 
mistress ;  *  they  can't  come  in  without 
letting  us  know  first.'  So  saying,  she 
ran  to  the  door  and  peeped  through  tbt 
keyhole,  to  reconnoitre  the  party,  and 
then  stepping  on  tip-toe  to  the  yoaag 
lady,  who,  more  dead  than  alive,  wti 
sitting  by  the  bed-side,  she  said  in  a 
whisper — 

"  •  Who  do  you  think  it  b,  ma'am  ?« 
blessed  hour  1  my  lady,  who  should  it  he 
but  that  lawyer  gentleman — ^that  Mr. 
Chanceyi  and  the  old  parson  I— they  are 
settling  themselves  at  the  table.' " 

For  the  head  of  the  parson  the  pota' 
tions  in  which  he  and  Chancey  h«(l  is- 
dulged  proved  too  strong,  and  he  ftUs 
into  a  stupified  sleep. 

"  Flora  Guy  peeped  eagerly  through 
the  keyhole  of  ner  lady's  chamber  into 
the  little  apartment  in  which  the  two 
boon  companions  were  seated.  After 
reconnoitering  for  a  very  long  time,  she 
moved  lightly  to  her  mistress's  side,  aad 
siud  in  low  but  distinct  tones — 

"*Now,  my  lady,  you  must  get  up 
and  rouse  yourself— for  God's  sake,  mis- 
tress dear,  shake  off  the  heaviness  that's 
over  you,  and  we  have  a  chance  left 
still.' 

"  *  Are  they  not  in  the  next  room  to 
us?'  inquired  Mary. 

"  *  Yes,  my  lady,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  but  the  parson  gentleman  is  drunk  or 
asleep,  and  Mr.  Chancey  is  there  alone 
nd — ^has  the  four  keys  beside  him  oa 


the  table ;  don't  be  frightened,  my  lady, 
do  you  stay  quiet,  and  I'll  go  mto  the 
room.' 
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'*  Mary  Ashwoode  made  no  answer, 
but  pressed  the  poor  girl's  hand  in  her 
cold  fingers,  and  without  moving,  almost 
without  breathing,  awaited  the  result. 
Flora  Guy,  meanwhile,  opened  the  door 
and  passed  into  the  outer  apartment  as- 
suming, as  she  did  so,  an  air  of  easy 
and  careless  indifference.  Chancey 
turned  as  she  entered  the  room,  fanning 
the  smoke  of  his  tobacco  pipe  aside  with 
his  hand,  and  eyeing  her  with  a  jealous 
glance.     *  Well,  my  little  girl,'  said  he, 

*  and  what  makes  you  leave  your  young 
lady,  my  dear  ?* 

**  *  An*  is  a  body  never  to  get  an  in- 
stant minute  to  themselves?'  rejoined 
she,  with  an  indignant  toss  of  her  head ; 

*  why  then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Chancey,  I'm  tired  to  death,  so  I  am, 
sitting  in  that  little  room  the  whole 
blessed  day,  and  not  a  word,  good  or 
bad,  will  the  young  lady  say — she's  gone 
stupid  like.' 

••  •  Is  the  door  locked  T  said  Chancey, 
suspiciously,  and  at  the  same  time  rising 
and  approaching  the  young  lady's  cham- 
ber. 

**  As  he  did  so,  Flora  Guy,  availing 
herself  instantly  of  this  averted  posi- 
tion, snatched  up,  without  waiting  to 
ehoose,  one  of  the  four  great  keys  which 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  replaced  it  dex- 
terously with  that  which  she  had  but  a 
short  time  before  shown  to  her  mistress ; 
in  doing  so,  however,  spite  of  all  her 
eaution,  a  slight  clank  was  audible. 

'*  •  Well,  is  it  locked  ?'  inquired  the 
damsel,  hoping  by  the  loud  tone  in  which 
she  uttered  the  question,  to  drown  the 
suspicious  sounds  which  threatened  her 
schemes  with  instant  detection. 

"  *  Yes,  it  is  locked,'  rejoined  Chan- 
cey* glancing  quickly  at  the  keys,  *  but 
what  do  you  want  there? — ^move  off 
from  my  place,  will  you?'  and  shambling 
to  the  table,  he  hastily  gathered  the 
four  keys  in  his  grasp,  and  thrust  them 
into  his  deep  coat  pocket. 

*•  *  You're  in  a  mighty  auare  humour, 
so  you  are,  Mr.  Chancey,  said  the  girl, 
affecting  a  saucy  tone,  through  which, 
had  his  ear  been  listening  for  the  sound, 
be  might  have  detected  the  quaver  of 
extreme  agitation ;  '  you  usedn't  to  be 
so  cross  by  no  means  at  the  Columbkil, 
but  mighty  pleasant,  so  you  used.' 

*•  •  Well,  mjr  little  girl,'  said  Chancey, 
whose  suspicions  were  now  effectually 
Quieted,  *I  declare  to  God  you're  the 
nrst  that  ever  said  I  was  bad-tempered, 
so  you  are — will  you  have  something  to 
drink?' 

"  'What  have  you  there,  Mr.  Chancey  ?* 
Inquired  she. 

** '  This  is  brandy,  my  little  girl — and 
this  b  sack,  dear,'  rejoined  Chancey, 

*  both  of  them  elegant — you  must  have 


which  ever  you  like— which  will  yon 
choose,  dear?' 

"  *  Well,  then,  I'll  have  a  little  drop 
of  the  sack  mulled,  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chancey,'  replied  she. 

"  *  There's  nothing  to  mull  it  in  here, 
my  little  girl,*  objected  the  barrister. 

**  *  Oh,  but  I'll  get  it  in  a  minute 
though,'  replied  she  j  •  I'll  run  down  for 
a  saucepan.' 

"  *  Well,  dear,  run  away,'  replied  he, 
*  but  don't  be  long — ^for  Miss  Ashwoode 
might  want  you,  my  little  girl — and  it 
wouldn't  do  if  you  were  out  of  the  way, 
you  know.' 

*'  Without  waiting  to  hear  the  end  of 
this  charge.  Flora  Guy  ran  down  the 
staircase,  and  speedily  returned  with  the 
utensil  required. 

'*  *  Maybe  I'd  better  go  in  for  a 
minute  first,  and  see  if  she  wants  me,' 
suggested  the  girl. 

"  *  Very  well,  my  dear,'  replied  Chan- 
cey. 

*'  And  accordingly  she  turned  the  key 
in  the  chamber-door,  closed  it  again, 
and  stood  by  the  young  lady's  side — 
such  was  her  agitation  that  for  three  or 
four  minutes  she  could  not  speak. 

"  •  My  lady,'  at  length  she  said,  •  I 
have  one  of  the  keys — when  I  go  in  next 
I'll  leave  your  room-door  unlocked,  only 
closed  just,  and  no  more — ^the  lobby- 
door  is  ajar — I  left  it  that  way  this  very 
minute ;  and  when  you  hear  me  saying, 
•*  the  sack's  upset  1"  do  you  open  your 
door,  and  cross  the  room  as  quick  as 
light,  and  out  on  the  lobby,  and  stop  by 
the  stairs,  my  lady,  and  I'll  follow  you 
as  fast  as  I  can.  Here,  my  lady,'  con- 
tinued the  poor  girl,  bringing  a  small 
box  from  her  mistress's  toilet — *your 
rings,  my  lady — ^they'll  be  wanted — 
mind  your  rings,  my  lady — there  is  the 
little  case — keep  it  in  your  pocket ;  if 
we  escape,  my  lady,  they'll  be  wanted — 
mind,  Mr.  Chancey  has  ears  Kke  needle- 
points. Keep  up  your  heart,  my  lady, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  we'll  try  this 
chance.' 

**  *  Into  his  hands  I  commit  myself,' 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  tone  and 
air  of  more  firmness  and  enerey  than 
she  had  shown  for  days — *  my  heart  is 
strengthened — my  courage  comes  again 
— oh,  thank  ^God,  I  am  equal  to  this 
dreadful  hour.' 

**  Flora  Guy  made  a  gesture  of  silence, 
and  then  opening  the  door  briskly,  and 
shutting  it  again  with  an  osteutatious 
noise,  and  drawing  the  key  from  the 
lock,  she  crossed  the  room  to  where 
Chancey,  who  had  watched  her  en- 
trance, was  sitting. 

••  •  Well,  my  dear,'  said  he,  « how  is 
that  delicate  young  lady  there  ?' 

"  *  Why,  she's  rayther^bad,  I'm  afiraid,' 
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rejoined  the' girl — *  she's  the  whole  day 
long  in  a  sort  of  a  heavy  dulness  like — 
she  don't  seem  to  mind  any  thing/ 

"  *  So  much  the  better,  my  dear,'  said 
Chancey;  '  she'll  be  the  less  inclined  to 
gad,  or  to  be  troublesome.  Come,  mix 
the  spices  and  the  sugar,  dear,  and 
settle  the  liquor  in  the  saucepan — ^you 
want  some  refreshment,  so  you  do,  for 
I  declare  to  God,  I  never  saw  any  one 
so  pale  in  all  my  life  as  you  are  this 
minute.' 

*•  *  I  will  not  be  long  so,*  said  the  girl, 
a£Pecting  a  tone  of  briskness,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  mingle  the  ingredients  in 
the  little  saucepan— *  for  1  think  if  I 
was  dead  itself,  let  alone  a  little  bit 
tired,  a  cup  of  mulled  sack  would  cheer 
me  up  again.* 

"  So  saying,  sho  placed  the  little 
saucepan  on  the  bar. 

"*Is  the  parson  asleep?*  inquired 
she. 

•*  *  Indeed,  my  dear,  I'm  very  much 
afraid  it*8  tipsy  he  is,'  drawled  Chancey, 
demurely.  *  Take  care  of  that  clergy- 
man, my  dear,  for  indeed  I'm  afraid  he 
lias  very  loose  conduct.' 

"  *  Will  I  blacken  his  nose  with  a 
burned  cork?*  inquired  she. 

"  *  Oh,  no,  my  little  girl,'  replied 
Chancey,  with  a  tranquil  chuckle,  and 
turning  his  sleepy  grey  eyes  upon  the 
apoplectic  visage  of  the  stupified  drunk- 
ard who  sate  bolt  upright  before  him ; 
*  no,  no ;  we  don't  know  the  minute  he 
may  be  wanted ;  he'll  have  to  perform 
the  ceremony  very  soon,  my  dear ;  and 
Mr.  Blarden,  if  he  took  the  fancy,  would 
think,  nothing  of  braining  half  a  dozen 
of  us.     I  declare  to  God,  he  wouldn't.' 

**  *  Well,  Mr.  Chancey,  will  you  mind 
the  little  saucepan  for  one  minute,'  said 
she,  *  while  I'm  putting  a  bit  of  turf  or 
a  few  sticks  under  it  ?' 

**  •  Indeed  I  will,'  said  he,  *  turning 
his  eyes  lazily  upon  the  utensil,  but 
doing  nothing  more  to  secure  it.  Flora 
Guy  accordingly  took  some  wood,  and 
pretending  to  arrange  the  fire,  over- 
turned the  wine ;  the  loud  hiss  of  the 
boiling  liquid,  and  the  sudden  cloud  of 
whirling  steam  and  ashes,  ascending 
toward  the  ceiling,  and  puffing  into  his 
face,  half  confounded  the  barrister,  and 
at  the  same  instant  Flora  Guy  clapped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed  with  a  shrill 
cry— 

•*  *  The  sack* 8  vpsei  I  the  sack's  vpset .' 
lend  a  hand,  Mr.  Chancey — Mr.  Chan- 
cey, do  you  hear  V  and,  while  thus  con- 
jured, the  barrister,  in  obedience  to  her 
vociferous  appeal,  made  some  indis- 
dinct  passes  at  the  saucepan  with  the 
poker,  which  he  had  grasped  at  the 
first  alarm  ;  the  damsel,  without  daring 
to  look  directly   where  every    feeling 


would  have  rivetted  her  eyes,  beheld  & 
dark  form  glide  noiselessly  behind 
Chancey,  and  pass  from  the  room ;  for 
the  moment  so  intense  was  her  agooy 
of  anxiety,  she  felt  upon  the  very  point 
of  fainting :  in  an  instant  more,  how- 
ever, she  had  recovered  all  her  ener- 
gies, and  was  bold  and  quick-witted  as 
ever ;  one  glance  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
lady's  chamber  showed  her  the  door 
slowly  swinging  open ;  fortunately  the 
barrister  was  at  the  moment  too  much 
occupied  with  the  extraction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  saucepan  from  the 
fire,  to  have  yet  perceived  the  treache- 
rous accident,  one  glance  at  which  wonld 
have  sealed  their  ruin ;  and  Flora  Guy, 
running  noiselessly  to  the  door  reme- 
died the  perilous  disclosure  by  sbatting 
it  softly  and  quickly  ;  and  then,  with 
much  clattering  of  the  key  and  a  good 
deal  of  pushing  beside,  forcing  it  open 
again,  she  passed  into  the  room  and 
spoke  a  little  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to 
her  mistress  ;  and  then,  returning,  she 
locked  the  door  of  the  then  untenanted 
chamber  in  real  earnest,  and,  crossmg 
to  Chancey,  said — *  I  wonder  at  you, 
so  I  do,  Mr.  Chancey ;  you  frightened 
the  young  mistress  half  out  of  her  wits ; 
and  I'm  all  over  dust  and  ashes;  I 
must  run  down  and  wash  every  iodi 
of  my  face  and  hands,  so  I  must ;  and 
here,  Mr.  Chancey,  will  you  keep  the 
key  of  the  bed-room  till  I  come  back, 
afraid  I  might  drop  it ;  and  don't  let  it 
out  of  your  hands  ?' 

"*  I  will,  indeed,  dear";  but  don't  be 
long  away,*  rejoined  the  barrist^,  ex* 
tending  his  hand  to  receive  the  key  of 
the  now  vacant  chamber. 

•*  So  Flora  Guy  boldly  walked  forth 
upon  the  lobby,  and  closing  the  chao' 
ber-door  behind  her,  found  herself  in 
the  vast  old  gallery,  hung  round  with 
grim  and  antique  portraits,  and  light* 
ed  only  by  the  fitful  beams  of  a 
clouded  moon  shining  doubtfully  through 
the  stained  glass  of  a  solitary  window. 

**  Mary  Ashwoode  awaiied  her  ap- 
proach, concealed  in  a  small  recess  or 
niche  in  the  wall,  shrined  like  an 
image  in  the  narrow  enclosure  of  carved 
oak,  not  daring  to  stir,  and  with  a 
heart  throbbing  as  though  it  would 
burst. 

«*  *  My  lady,  are  you  here?'  whispered 
the  maid,  scarcely  audible.  Great  ner- 
vous excitement  renders  the  sense  mor- 
bidly acute,  and  Mary  Ashwoode  heard 
the  sound  distinctly,  faint  though  it 
was,  and  at  some  distance  from  her; 
she  stent  falteringly  from  hor  place  of 
concealment,  and  took  the  hand  of  her 
conductress  in  a  grasp  cold  as  that  of 
death  itself,  and,  side  by  side,  they  proi 
ceeded  down  the  broad  staircase." 
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The  address  of  Flora  Guy  brings 
them  safelj  past  a  man  whom  they 
encounter  m  tne  hall ;  thc^  escape  from 
the  house,  and  make  their  way  to  the 
high  road. 

"  The  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
bat  the  dark,  drifting  scad  was  sailing 
across  her  misty  disk,  and  giving  to  her 
light  the  character  of  ceaseless  and 
ever-varying  uncertainty.  'I  he  road  on 
which  tiiey  walked  was  that  which  led 
to  Dublin  city,  and  from  each  side  was 
embowered  by  tall  old  trees,  and  rudely 
fenced  by  unequal  grassy  banks.  They 
had  proceeded  nearly  half  a  mile  with- 
out encounterins^  any  living  being,  when 
they  heard,  suddenly,  a  little  way  be- 
fore them,  the  sharp  clang  of  horses* 
hoofs,  upon  the  road,  and  shortly  after, 
the  moon  shining  forth  for  a  moment, 
revealed  distinctly  the  forms  of  two 
horsemen,  approaching  at  a  slow  trot. 

"  *  As  sure  as  light,  my  lady,  it's 
they,*  said  Flora  Guy;  "I  know  Sir 
Henry's  grey  horse — don*t  stop,  my 
lady—don't  try  to  hide— just  draw  the 
Iiood  over  your  head,  and  walk  on  steady 
with  me,  and  they'll  never  mind  us,  but 
pass  on.' 

•*  With  a  throbbing  heart,  Mary 
obeyed  her  companion,  and  they  walked 
aide  by  side  bv  the  edge  of  the  grassy 
bank,  and  under  the  tall  trees — the  dis- 
tance between  them  and  the  two 
mounted  figures  momentarily  diminbh- 
ing. 

•*  •  I  say,  he's  as  lame  as  a  hop-jack,' 
cried  the  well-known  voice  of  Nicholas 
Blarden,  as  they  approached — *  haven't 
you  an  eye  in  your  head,  you  mouth  you 
*-look  there — another  false  stop,  by 
Jove.' 

•*Just  at  this  moment,  the  girls, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  left, 
and  almost  sinking  with  fear,  were  pass- 
ing them  by. 

**  •  Stop  you^  one  of  you,  will  you  ?' 
said  Blarden,  addressing  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  reining  in  his  horse. 

**  Flora  Guy  stopped,  and  makins;  a 
slight  courtesy,  awaited  his  further 
pleasure,  while  Mary  Ashwoode,  with 
faltering  step,  and  almost  dead  with 
terror,  walked  slowly  on. 

"*Havc  you  light  enough  to  see  a 
stone  in  a  horse's  hoof,  my  dimber  hen  ? 
>~have  you,  I  say  ?' 

••  Yes,  sir,'  faltered  the  girl,  with  an- 
other courtesy,  and  not  venturing  to 
raise  her  voice,  for  fear  of  detection. 

"  Well,  look  into  them  all  in  turn, 
will  you  V  continued  Blarden,  *  while  I 
walk  the  beast  a  bit.  Do  you  see  any 
thing? — is  there  a  stone'  there? — is 
there  ?' 


***No,  sir,*  said  she  agab,  with  a 
courtesy. 

"  *  No,  sir,'  echoed  he — *  but  I  say 
yes,  sir,  and  I'd  take  my  oath  of  it. 

D n  it,  it  can't  be  a  strain.     Get 

down,  Ashwoode,  I  say,  and  look  to  it 
yourself.  Those  blasted  women  are  fit 
for  nothing  but  darning  old  stockings — 
get  down,  I  say,  Ashwoode.' 

Reluctantly  we  omit,  in  the  fear  of 
too  much  lengthening  our  extracts^ 
the  chapter  in  which  is  described  the 
fury  or  Blarden,  on  returning  to  the 
mansion  and  finding  that  his  prisoner 
was  gone.  In  the  desperation  of 
baffled  rage,  he  forces  the  wretched 
brother  to  ioin  him  in  the  pursuit. 

The  girls,  in  the  meantime,  had 
overtaken  on  the  high  road  a  countr}'- 
raan  driving  his  cart.  Fatigued  by 
the  rapidity  of  theur  flight,  and  almost 
sinking  to  the  ground,  it  required  all 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  humble  vehi- 
cle that  was  destined  to  save  them. 

^  *•  After  a  few  minutes^  further  exer- 
tion, they  came  up  with  the  vehicle,  and 
accosted  the  driver,  a  countryman, 
with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  who, 
with  folded  arms,  sat  listlessly  upon  the 
shaft. 

"  *  Honest  man,  God  bless  you,  and 
give  us  a  bit  of  a  lift,'  said  Flora  Guy  ; 
•  we've  come  a  lon^  way  and  very  fast, 
and  we  are  fairly  tired  to  death.' 

"  The  countryman  drew  the  halter 
which  he  held,  and  uttering  an  unspell- 
able  sound,  addressed  to  his  horse,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  and  the  vehicle 
to  a  stand  still. 

•*  •  Never  say  it  twiste,*  said  he;  *  get 
up,  and  welcome.  Wait  a  bit,  till  I  give 
the  straw  a  turn  for  yees ;  now  for  it ; 
step  on  tl»e  wheel ;  don't  be  in  dread ; 
he  wont  move.' 

"  So  saying,  he  assisted  Mary  Ash- 
woode into  the  rude  vehicle,  and  not 
without  wondering  curiosity,  for  the 
hand  which  she  extended  to  him  was 
white  and  slender,  and  glittered  in  the 
moonlight  with  jewelled  rings.  Flora 
Guy  followed ;  but  before  the  cart  was 
again  in  motion,  they  distinctly  heard 
the  far-off  clatter  of  galloping  hoofs 
upon  the  road.  Their  fears  too  truly 
accounted  for  these  sounds. 

"  •  Merciful  God  I  we  are  pursued,' 
said  Mary  Ashwoode ;  and  then  turning 
to  the  driver,  she  continued,  with  an 
agony  of  imploring  terror — 'as  you  look 
for  pity  at  the  dreadful  hour  when  all 
shall  need  it,  do  not  betray  us.  If  it  be 
as  I  suspect,  we  are  pursued — pursued 
with  an  evil — a  dreadful  purpose.  I 
had  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  ap- 
proaching. 

**  •  Never  fear,*  interrupted  the  man ; 
*  lie  down  flat  both  of  you  in  the  cart 
and  ril  hide  you — never  fear.' 

'*  They  obeyed  hia  directions,  and  he 
spread  over  their  prostrate  bodies  a 
covering  of  straw ;  not  quite  so  thick, 
however,  as  their  fears  would  have 
.desired ;  and  thus  screened,  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  those,  whom  they 
riehtly  conjectured  to  be  in  hot  pursuit 
of  them.  The  man  resumed  his  seat 
npon  the  shaft,  and  once  more  the  cart 
was  in  motion. 

"Meanwhile,  the  sharp  and  rapid 
clang  of  the  hoofs  approached,  and  be- 
fore the  horsemen  bad  reached  them, 
the  voice  of  Nicholas  Blarden  was 
shouting — 

" '  Holloa — ^holloa,  honest  fellow — saw 
yon  two  young  women  on  the  road  ?' 

•*  There  was  scarcely  time  allowed  for 
an  answer,  when  the  thundering  clang 
of  the  iron  hoofs  resounded  beside  the 
conveyance  in  which  the  fugitives  were 
lyinff,  and  the  horsemen  both,  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  exertion,  brought 
their  beasts  to  a  halt,  and  so  abruptly, 
that  although  thrown  back  upon  their 
haunches,  the  horses  slid  on  for  several 
yards  upon  the  hard  road,  by  the  mere 
impetus  of  their  former  speed,  knock- 
ing showers  of  fire  flakes  from  the 
stones. 

"  *  I  say,'  repeated  Blarden,  *  did  two 

S'rls  pass  you  on  the  road — did  you  see 
em?' 

'*  *  Divil  a  sign  of  a  girl  I  seen,'  re- 
plied the  man,  carelessly ;  and  to  their 
ufinite  relief,  the  two  fugitives  heard 
their  pursuer,  with  a  muttered  curse, 
plunge  forward  upon  his  way.  This 
relief,  however,  was  but  momentary, 
for  checking  his  horse  again,  Blarden 
returned. 

"  *  I  say,  my  good  chap,  I  passed  you 
before  to-night,  not  ten  minutes  since, 
on  my  way  out  of  town,  not  half  a 
mile  from  this  spot — the  girls  were  run- 
ning this  way,  and  if  they're  between 
this  and  the  gate — they  roust  have  passed 
you.' 

*•  *  Devil  a  girl  I  seen  this — Oh,  be- 
gorra !  jon're  right,  sure  enough,'  said 
the  driver — •  what  the  devil  was  I 
thinkin'  about — ^two  girls—one  of  them- 
tall  and  slim,  with  rings  on  her  fingers — 
and  the  other  a  short,  active  bit  of  a 
eolleen?' 

•*  *  Ay — ay — ay,'  cried  Blarden. 

" '  Sure  enough  they  did  overtake 
roe,'  said  the  man,  'shortly  after  I 
passed  two  i^entlemen — I  suppose  you 
are  one  of  tbem~and  the  little  one 
axed  me  the  direction  of  Harold's- 
cross — and  when  I  showed  it  to  them, 
bedad  they  both  made  no  more  bones 


about  it,  but  across  the  ditch  with 
them,  an'  away  over  the  fields—they're 
half-way  there  by  this  time— it  was  iiit 
down  there  by  the  broken  bridge— they 
were  quare-looking  girb.' 

"  *  It  would  be  d d  odd  if  thej 

were  not — theyVe  both  mad,'  replied 
Blarden ;  <  thank  you  for  your  hmt.' 

**  And  so  saying,  as  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  indicated, 
he  chucked  a  crown  piece  into  the  cart" 

Imperfectly  as  these  broken  extracts 
convey  an  idea  of  the  efiect  of  the  en- 
tire scene,  they  will  amply  justify  the 
opinion  we  hive  expressed  of  the 
power  of  narrative  displayed  in  these 
volumes :  it  is  a  power  of  which,  per- 
haps,  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  give's 
specimen  by  an  extract ;  it  is  one,  in- 
deed, that  rather  pervades  the  entire 
work,  than  one  that  can  be  judged  of 
by  particulai*  passages.  We  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  we  have  selected 
the  passages  that  would  most  My 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  praise 
we  have  bestowed ;  and  yet,  when  we 
reflect  on  the  rapidity  and  number  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  passagei 
we  have  cited — ^how  naturaDv  tky 
follow,  rapidly  but  not  crowded,  in 
the  narration — how  completely  js 
avoided  the  temptation  to  mdolgein 
powerful  writing — with  what  severe 
simplicity  every  thing  is  avoided  that 
would  disturb  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative — and  yet  how  thrilhngisthe 
interest  which  is  kept  up  by  the  mere 
power  of  the  telling  of  events — we  be- 
lieve there  are  few  pieces  of  narrative- 
writing  in  the  language  entitled  to 
higher  praise. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  power  of  narra- 
tive, and  equally  essential  to  Uie  no- 
velist, is  the  power  of  description— it 
is  the  painting  of  still  life.  It  is  very 
possible  to  be  a  master  of  narrative, 
without  being  a  master  of  description; 
nay,  such  is  the  strange  division  offecul- 
ties  in  the  human  mind,  there  are  writos 
who  can  describe — we  use  the  word  in 
distinction  from  narrate — some  things 
^  well,  and  yet  fail  altogether  in  others. 
It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the 
writer  who  could  perfectly  bring  to 
the  mind  the  picture  of  a  family  seated 
round  the  domestic  hearth,  before  a 
word  was  qwken  to  blend  description 
with  the  dramatic  or  the  narratire, 
would  yet  fail  in  describing  the  exte- 
rior  of  the  house,  the  intenor  of  which 
he  could  so  vividly  paint.  Descnptioa 
of  natural  scenery  demands  power  of 
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its  own  ;  in  fact^  there  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent species  of  painting  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  pencil,  and  each  and  aU  of 
them  distinct,  both  from  each  other 
and  from  narrative. 

As  a  sample  at  once  of  what  descrip- 
tion is,  and  of  the  descriptive  power 
displayed  in  these  volumes,  let  us  take 
the  opening  pages  : — 

"  Some  time  within  the  first  ten  years 
of  the  last  century,  there  stood  in  the 
fair  city  of  Dublin,  and  in  one  of  those 
sinuous  and  narrow  streets  which  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  a  goodly  and 
capacious  hostelry,  snug  and  sound, 
and  withal  carrying  in  its  aspect  some- 
thing staid  and  aristocratic,  and  per- 
haps in  no  wise  the  less  comfortable  that 
it  was  rated,  in  point  of  fashion,  some- 
what obsolete.  Its  structure  was  quaint 
and  antique ;  so  much  so,  that  had  its 
counterpart  presented  itself  within  the 
precincts  of  *  the  Borough,'  it  might 
fairly  have  passed  itself  off  for  the  ge- 
nuine  old  Tabard  of  Geoffry  Chaucer. 

••  The  front  of  the  building  facing  the 
street,  rested  upon  a  row  of  massive 
wooden  blocks,  set  endwise,  at  inter- 
vals of  some  six  or  eight  feet,  and  run- 
ning parallel  at  about  the  same  distance, 
to  the  wall  of  the  lower  story  of  the 
house,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  rude 
cloister  or  open  corridor,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building. 

•*  The  spaces  between  these  rude  pil- 
lars were,  by  a  light  frame-work  of  tun- 
ber,  converted  into  a  number  of  arches ; 
and  by  an  application  of  the  same  or- 
namental  process,  the  ceiling  of  this 
extended  porch  was  made  to  carry  a 
olamsy  but  not  unpicturesque  imitation 
of  ffroining.  Upon  this  open-work  of 
timber,  as  we  have  already  said,  rested 
the  second  story  of  the  building ;  pro- 
trading  beyond  which  again,  and  sup- 
ported upon  beams  whose  projecting 
ends  were  carved  into  the  semblance  of 
heads  hideous  as  the  fantastic  monsters 
of  heraldry,  arose  the  third  story,  pre- 
senting a  series  of  tall  and  fancifully- 
shaped  gables,  decorated,  like  the  rest 
of  the  buildin?,  with  an  abundance  of 
grotesque  timber-work.  A  wide  pas- 
sage, opening  under  the  corridor  which 
we  have  described,  gave  admission  into 
the  inn  yard,  surrounded  partly  by  tho^ 
building  itself,  and  partly  by  the  stables 
and  other  offices  connected  with  it. 
Viewed  from  a  little  distance,  the  old 
fabric  presented  by  no  means  an  un- 
sightly or  ungraceful  aspect :  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  irregularities  and 
antiquity,  however  in  reality  objection- 
able, gave  to  it  an  air  of  comfort  and 
almost  of  dignity,  to  which  many  of  its 
more  pretending  and  modem  competi- 


tors might  in  vain  have  aspired.  Whe* 
thcr  it  was,  that  from  the  6rst  the  sub- 
stantial fabric  had  asserted  a  conscious 
superiority  over  all  the  minor  tenements 
which  surrounded  it,  or  that  they  in 
modest  deference  had  gradually  con- 
ceded to  it  the  prominence  which  it  de- 
served— whether,  in  short,  it  had  always 
stood  foremost,  or  that  the  street  had 
slightly  altered  its  course  and  gradually 
receded,  leaving  it  behind,  an  immemo- 
rial and  immovable  landmark  by  which 
to  measure  the  encroachments  of  ages — 
certain  it  is,  that  at  the  time  we  speak 
of,  the  sturdy  hostelry  stood  many  feet 
in  advance  of  the  line  of  houses  which 
flanked  it  on  either  side,  narrowing  the 
street  with  a  most  aristocratic  indiffe- 
rence to  the  comforts  of  the  pedestrian 
f>ubiic,  thus  forced  to  shift  for  life  and 
inib,  as  best  they  mieht,  among  the 
vehicles  and  horses  which  then  thronged 
the  city  streets — no  doubt  too,  often  by 
the  very  difficulties  which  it  presented, 
entrappmg  the  over-cautious  passenger, 
who  preferred  entering  the  harbour 
which  its  hospitable  and  capacious  door- 
way offered,  to  encountering  all  the 
perils  involved  in  doubling  the  point. 

"  Such  as  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe it,  the  old  building  stood  more 
than  a  century  since ;  and  when  the 
level  sunbeams  at  eventide  glinted 
brightly  on  its  thousand  miniature  win- 
dow panes,  and  upon  the  broad  hang- 
ing panel,  which  bore,  in  the  brightest 
hues  and  richest  eliding,  the  portraiture 
of  a  Cock  and  Anchor ;  and  when  the 
warm,  discoloured  glow  of  sunset  touched 
the  time-worn  front  of  the  old  building 
with  a  rich  and  cheery  blush,  even  the 
most  fastidious  would  have  allowed  that 
the  object  was  no  unpleasiog  one. 

**  A  dark  autumnal  night  had  closed 
over  the  old  city  of  Dublin,  and  the 
wind  was  blustering  in  hoarse  eusts 
through  the  crowded  chimney  stacks- 
careering  desolately  through  the  dim 
streets,  and  occasionally  whirling  some 
loose  tile  or  fragment  of  plaster  fVom 
the  house  tops — the  streets  were  silent 
and  deserted,  except  when  occasionally 
traversed  by  some  great  man's  carriage, 
thundering  and  clattering  along  the 
broken  pavement,  and  by  its  passing 
glare  and  rattle  making  the  succee£ 
ing  darkness  and  silence  but  the  more 
dreary.  None  stirred  abroad  that 
could  avoid  it  9  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  rare  interruptions  as  v/e 
have  mentioned,  the  storm  and  darkbess 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  city. 
Upon  this  ungenial  night,  and  some- 
what past  the  hour  of  ten,  a  well- 
mounted  traveller  rode  into  the  narrow 
and  sheltered  yard  of  the  *  Cock  and 
Anchor ;'  and  having  bestowed  upon  the 
groom  who  took  the  bridle  of  his  steed 
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such  minute  and  anxious  directions  as 
betokened  a  kind  and  knightly  tender- 
ness for  the  comforts  of  his  firood  beast, 
he  forthwith  entered  the  public  room  of 
the  inn — a  large  and  comfortable  cham- 
ber, having  at  the  far  end  of  a  huge 
hearth  overspanned  by  a  broad  and  lofty 
mantel-piece  of  stone,  and  now  sending 
forth  a  warm  and  ruddy  glow,  which 
penetrated  in  gentle  streams  to  every 
recess  and  corner  of  the  room,  tinging 
the  dark  wainscoating  of  the  walls, 
glinting  red  and  brightly  upon  the  bur- 
nished tankards  and  flagons  with  which 
the  cupboard  was  laden,  and  playinn^ 
cheerily  over  the  massive  beams  which 
traversed  the  ceiling.  Groups  of  men 
variously  occupied  and  variously  com- 
posed, embracing  all  the  usual  company 
of  a  well-frequented  city  tavern — from 
the  staid  and  sober  man  of  business, 
who  smokes  his  pipe  in  peace,  to  the 
loud,  disputatious,  half-tipsy  town  idler, 
who  calls  for  more  flagons  than  he  can 
well  reckon,  and  then  quarrels  with 
mine  host  about  the  shot — were  dis- 
posed, some  singly,  others  in  social 
clusters,  in  cosev  and  luxurious  ease  at 
the  stout  oak  tables  which  occupied  the 
expansive  chamber.  Among  these  the 
stranger  passed  leisurely  to  a  vacant 
table  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  good 
fire,  and  seating  himself  thereat,  defied 
his  hat  and  cloak,  thereby  exhibiting  a 
finely  proportioned  and  graceful  figure, 
and  a  face  of  singular  nobleness  and 
beauty.  He  might  have  seen  some 
thirty  summers — perhaps  loss— but  his 
dark  and  expressive  features  bore  a 
character  of  resolution  and  of  melan- 
choly which  seemed  to  tell  of  more  griefs 
and  perils  overpast  than  men  so  voung 
in  the  world  can  generally  count.* 

Not  so  good  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  description  we  admire,  but  more, 
perhaps,  to  be  admired  by  others,  is 
the  description — almost  poetic  in  its 
beauty — of  an  evening  ramble  from 
the  city  to  Morley  Court. 

**0n  reaching  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, O'Connor  paused,  and  for  some 
minutes  contemplated  the  old  building. 
Larry,  however,  did  not  care  to  com- 
mence his  intended  ne^ociation  in  the 
street ;  he  purposed  giving  him  rope 
enough,  having,  in  truth,  no  peculiar  ob- 
ject in  following  him  at  that  precise 
moment,  beyond  the  gratification  of  an 
idle  curiosity  ;  he,  therefore,  hung  back 
until  O'Connor  was  again  in  motion, 
when  he  once  more  renewed  his  pur- 
suit. 

**  O'Connor  had  soon  passed  the 
smoky  precincts  of  the  town,  and  was 
now  walking  at  a  slackened  pace  among 


the  green  fields  and  the  trees,  all  dothed 
in  the  rich  melancholy  hues  of  early  au- 
tumn. The  evening  sun  was  already 
throwing  its  mellow  tint  on  all  the  land* 
scape,  and  the  lengthening  shadows  told 
how  far  the  day  was  spent.  In  the 
transition  from  tlie  bustle  of  a  town  to 
the  lonely  quiet  of  the  country  at  even- 
tide, and  especially  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  decay  begins  to  sadden 
the  beauties  of  nature,  there  is  some* 
thing  at  once  soothing  and  unntterably 
melancholy.  Leaving  behind  the  glare, 
and  dust,  and  hubbub  of  the  town,  who 
has  not  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  the  still 
appeal  of  nature  ?  The  saddened  beantr 
of  sear  autumn,  enhanced  by  the  rich 
and  subdued  light  of  gorgeous  sunset— 
the  filmy  mist — the  stretching  shadows 
— the  serene  quiet,  broken  only  by  rural 
sounds,  more  soothing  even  than  silence 
— all  these,  contrast^  with  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  the  close,  restless  city, 
si^cak  tenderly  and  solemnly  to  the  heart 
of  man  of  the  beauty  of  creation,  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  and,  along  with  these, 
of  the  mournful  condition  of  all  nature 
— change,  decay,  and  death.  Such 
thoughts  and  feelings,  stealing  in  suc- 
cession upon  the  heart,  touch,  one  by 
one,  the  springs  of  all  our  sublimest 
sympathies,  and  fill  the  mind  with  the 
beautiful  sense  of  brotherhood,  under 
God,  with  all  nature.  Under  the  not 
unpleasing  influence  of  such  suggestions 
O'Connor  slackened  his  pace  to  a  slow, 
irregular  walk." 

Of  the  dramatic  power  displayed  in 
these  volumes — that  is,  the  power  of 
making  men  and  women  speak  as  be- 
comes themselves,  and  so  as  to  interest 
and  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader 
— we  nave  already  incidentally  ex- 
pressed our  opinion.  The  dialogue 
18  always  lively — almost  always  ap- 
propriate— ^frequently  enlivened  with 
a  wit  and  humour  that  seem  to 
partake  of  the  Sheridan  vein.  We 
must  not,  however,  turn  our  review 
of  the  "Cock  and  Anchor"  into  a 
general  lecture  upon  the  qualifications 
of  a  novel-writer.  We  have  said 
enough  to  give  our  readers  our  judg- 
ment upon  those  possessed  by  tne  in- 
dividual  writer  upon  whom  we  com- 
ment ;  and  the  little  we  have  to  add 
may  best,  perhaps,  be  supplied  by 
the  remarks  that  may  be  suggested  as 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book, 
and  make,  as  they  occur  to  us,  extracts 
that  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  the  value  of  our 
opinion. 

A  scene  at  a  drawing-room  of  Lor^ 
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Wharton  is  altogether  too  gi*aphic  to 
be  omitted-^ 


*^  Those  who  have  seen  the  castle  of 
Dublin  only  as  it  now  stands,  have  be- 
held but  the  creation  of  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  wardrobe  tower,  an  old  gray 
cylinder  of  masonry,  very  dingy  and 
dirty,  which  appears  to  have  gone  into 
half  mourning  for  its  departed  com- 
panions, and  presents  something  of  the 
imposing  character  of  an  overgrown 
mouldy  band-box.  At  the  beginmng  of 
the  last  century,  however,  matters  were 
verv  different.  The  trim  brick  buildings, 
with  their  spacious  windows  and  sym- 
metrical regularity  of  structure,  which 
now  complete  the  quadrangles  of  the 
castle,  haid  not  yet  appeared ;  but^  in 
their  stead  masses  of  building,  con- 
structed with  very  little  attention  to 
architectural  precbion,  either  in  their 
individual  formation  or  in  their  relative 
position,  stood  ranged  together,  so  as 
to  form  two  irregular  and  gloomy 
squares.  That  portion  of  the  building 
which  was  set  apart  for  state  occasions 
and  the  viceregal  residence  had  under- 
gone so  many  repairs  and  modifications, 
that  very  little  if  any  of  it  could  be  re- 
cognised by  its  original  builder.  Not 
so,  however,  with  other  portions  of  the 
pile:  the  ponderous  old  towers  which 
have  since  disappeared,  with  their  nar- 
row loop-holes  and  iron  studded  doors 
looming  darkly  over  the  less  massive 
fabrics  of  the  place  with  stem  and 
gloomy  aspect,  reminded  the  passer 
every  moment,  that  the  building,  whose 
courts  he  trod,  was  not  merely  the 
theatre  of  stately  ceremonies,  but  a 
fortress  and  a  prison. 

**The  vice-royalty  of  the  Earl  of 
Wharton  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
termination;  the  approaching  discom- 
fiture of  the  Whigs  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  clearly  revealed,  to  thin  the 
levees  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  Whig 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  castle-yards 
were,  therefore,  upon  the  occasion  in 
question,  crowded  to  excess  with  the 
gorgeous  equipages  in  which  the  Irish 
aristocracy  of  the  time  delighted.  The 
night  had  closed  in  unusual  darkness, 
and  the  massive  buildings  whose  sum- 
mits were  buried  in  dense  and  dark  ob- 
scurity, were  lighted  only  by  the  red 
reflective  glow  of  crowded  flambeaux 
and  links — which,  as  the  respective  foot- 
men who  attended  the  crowding  chairs 
and  coaches,  flourished  them  according 
to  the  approved  fashion,  scattered  their 
wide  showers  of  sparks  into  the  eddying 
air,  and  illumined  in  a  broad  and  ruddy 
glare,  like  that  of  a  bonfire,  the  gor- 
geous eqnipagei  with  which  the  square 


was  now  thronged,  and  the  splendid 
figures  which  they  successively  dis- 
charged. There  were  coaches  and  four 
— out-riders— running  footmen  andhang- 
ing  footmen — crushing  and  rushing—* 
jostling  and  swearing — and  hurley  coach- 
men with  inflamed  visages,  lashing  one 
another's  horses  and  their  own.  Lackeys 
collaring  and  throttling  one  another,  all 
'  for  their  master's  honour,'  in  the  hot 
and  disorderly  dispute  for  precedence, 
and  some  even  threatening  an  appeal  to 
the  swords — which,  according  to  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  the  day,  they  car- 
ried, to  the  no  small  peril  of  the  pnblic 
and  themselves.  Others  dragging  the 
reins  of  strangers*  horses,  and  backing 
them  to  make  way  for  their  own ; — a 
proceeding  which,  of  course,  involved 
no  small  expenditure  of  blasphemy 
and  vociferation.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate 
the  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
which,  under  the  very  eye  of  the  civil 
and  military  executive  of  the  country 
was  perpetually  recurring,  and  that  too 
ostensiblv  in  honour  ot  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Irish  government. 
•  |t<  Through  all  this  crash,  and  clatter, 
and  brawling,  and  vociferation,  the 
party  whom  we  arc  bound  to  follow, 
made  their  way  with  some  difliculty  and 
considerable  delay. 

"  The  Earl  of  SVharton  with  his  coun- 
tess, surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff, 
and  amid  all  the  pomp  and  state  of  vice- 
regal dignity,  received  the  distinguished 
courtiers  that  thronged  the  castle  cham- 
bers. At  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
Lord  Wharton  was  in  his  seventieth 
year.  Few,  however,  would  have 
guessed  his  age  at  more  than  sixty, 
though  many  might  have  supposed  it 
under  that.  He  was  rather  a  spare 
figure,  with  an  erect  and  dignified 
<  bearing,  and  a  countenance  which  com- 
bined vivacity,  good-humour,  and  bold- 
ness in  an  eminent  degree.  His  manners 
were,  to  those  who  did  not  know  how 
unreal  was  every  thing  in  them  that 
bore  the  promise  of  good,  singularly 
engaging,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  very 
strong  spice  of  coarseness,  and  a  very 
determined  addiction  to  profane  swear- 
ing. He  had,  however,  in  his  whole  air 
and  address  a  kind  of  rollicking,  good- 
humoured  familiarity,  which  was  very 
generally  mistaken  for  the  quint escence 
of  candour  and  good  fellowship,  and 
which  consequently  rendered  him  un- 
boundedly popular  among  those  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  his 
complimentary  speeches  meant  just  no- 
thing, and  were  often  followed,  the  mo- 
ment the  object  of  them  had  withdrawn, 
by  the  coarsest  ridicule,  and  even  by 
the  grossest  abuse.  For  the  rest,  he 
was    undoubtedly  an  able   statesman. 
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and  had  clearly  discerned  and  adroitly 
steered  his  way  through  the  straits  and 
perils  of  troublous  and  eventful  times* 
tie  was,  moreover,  a  steady  and  uncom^ 
promising  Whig,  upon  whom,  through- 
out a  long  and  active  life,  the  stain  of 
inconsistency  had  never  rested  ;  a  tho- 
rough partisan,  a  quick  and  ready  de- 
bater, and  an  unscrupulous  and  daring 
political  intriguer.  In  private,  however, 
entirely  profligate — a  sensualist  and  an 
infidel,  and  in  both  characters  equally 
without  shame. 

"  Through  the  room  there  wandered 
a  very  wild  madcap  boy  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  years,  venting  his  turbulent 
spirits  in  all  kinds  of  mischievous  pranks 
— sometimes  planting  himself  oehind 
Lord  Wharton,  and  mimicking,  with  lu- 
dicrous exaffgeratioD,  which  the  courtly 
spectators  had  enough  to  do  to  resist, 
the  ceremonious  gestures  and  gracious 
nods  of  the  viceroy  j  at  other  times  as- 
suming a  staid  and  manly  carriage,  and 
chatting  with  his  elders  with  the  air  of 
perfect  equality,  and  upon  subjects 
which  one  would  have  thought  immea- 
surably beyond  his  years,  and  this  with 
a  sound  sense,  suavity,  and  precision, 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  many 
grey  heads  in  the  room.  This  strange, 
bold,  precocious  boy  of  eleven  was 
Philip,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wharton,  the 
wonder  and  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
peerage. 

**  *  Ah  I  Mr.  Morris,'  exclaimed  his 
excellency,  as  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
with  a  fluttered  air,  a  round  face,  and 
a  vacant  smile,  approached,  '  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you — by Almighty  I 

am — ^give  me  your  hand.  I  have  writ- 
ten across  about  the  matter  we  wot  of ; 
but  for  these  cursed  contrary  winds  I 
make  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  a  let- 
ter before  now.  Is  the  young  gentle- 
man himself  here  ?' 

*«  •  A — a — not  Quite  your  excellency. 
That  is  not  at — all,'  stammered  the  gen- 
tleman in  mingled  delight  and  alarm. 
'  He  is,  my  lord,  a — a — laid  up.  He — a 
— it  is  a  sore  throat.  Your  excellency  is 
most  gracious.' 

"  *  Tell  him  from  me,*  rejoined  Whar- 
ton, *  that  he  must  get  well  as  quickly  as 
may  be.  We  don  t  know  the  moment 
he  may  be  wanted.  You  understand  me  ?* 

"  ♦  I — a — do  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, retiring  in  graceful  confusion. 

"  •  A  d d  impudent  booby,'  whis- 
pered Wharton  to  Addison,  who  stood 
beside  him,  uttering  the  remark  without 
the  change  of  a  single  muscle.  *  He  has 
made  some  cursed  unconscionable  re- 
quest about  his  son.  Pgad  1  I'orget 
what ;  but  we  want  his  vote  on  Tues- 
day; and  civility,  you  know,  costs  no 
eoin.' 


;  **  Addison  smiled  faintly,  and  shook 
his  head. 

♦•  *  May  the  Lord  pardon  us  all,'  ex- 
claimed a  country  clergyman  in  a  rusty 
gown  and  ill-dressed  wig,  with  a  pale 
attenuated  eager  face,  which  told  mourn- 
ful tales  of  short  commons  and  hard 
work ;  he  had  been  for  some  time  an 
intense  and  grieved  listener  to  the  lord 
lieutenant's  conversation,  and  was  now 
slowly  retiring  with  a  companion  as 
humble  as  himself  from  the  circle  which 
surrounded  his  excellency,  with  simple 
horror  impressed  upon  his  pale  featnrea 
— *  may  the  Lord  preserve  us  all,  how 
awful  it  is  to  hear  one  so  highly  trusted 
by  Himj  take  his  name  thus  momen- 
tarily in  vain.  Lord  Wharton  is,  I 
fear  me  much,  an  habitual  profane 
swearer.' 

**  •  Believe  me,  sir,  you  are  very  simple,' 
rejoined  a  young  clergyman  who  stood 
close  to  the  position  which  the  speaker 
now  occupied.  *  His  excellency's  object 
in  swearing  by  the  different  persons  of 
the  Trinity  is  to  show  that  he  believes 
in  revealed  religion — a  fact  which  else 
were  doubtful ;  and  this  being  his  main 
obieet,  it  is  manifestly  a  secondary  con- 
sideration to  what  particular  assevera- 
tion or  promises  his  excellency  happens 
to  tack  his  oaths.' 

•*The  lank,  pale-faced  prebendarr 
looked  suddenly  and  earnestly  round 
upon  the  person  who  had  accosted  him, 
with  an  expression  of  curiosity  and 
wonder,  evidently  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  spirit  in  which  the  observation  had 
been  made.  He  beheld  a  tall  stalwarth 
man,  arrayed  in  a  clerical  costume  as 
rich  as  that  of  a  churchman  who  has 
not  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  dignitary 
in  his  profession  could  well  be,  and  in 
all  points  equipped  with  the  greatest 
neatness.  In  the  face  he  looked  in  vam 
for  any  indication  of  jocularity.  It  was 
a  striking  countenance — strikm^  for  the 
extreme  severity  of  its  expression,  and 
for  its  stem  aud  handsome  outline. 
The  eye  which  encountered  the  en- 
quiring glance  of  the  elder  man  was 
of  the  clearest  blue,  singularly  pene- 
trating and  commanding  —  the  eye- 
brow dark  and  shaggy — the  Kpa  fall 
and  finely  formed,  but  in  their  habi- 
tual expression  bearing  a  character 
of  haughty  and  indomitable  detei^ 
mination — the  complexion  of  the  face 
was  dark ;  and  as  the  country  preben- 
dary gazed  upon  the  countenance,  Aill, 
as  it  seemed,  of  a  scornful,  stem,  mer- 
ciless energy  and  decision,  something 
told  him  that  he  looked  upon  one  born 
to  lead  and  to  command  the  people.  All 
this  he  took  in  at  a  glance ;  and  while  he 
looked,  Addison,  who  had  detached  him- 
self, from  the  viceregal  coterie,  laid  hit 
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hand  i|pon  the  shoulder  of  the  stem-fea- 
tared  young  clergyman. 

"  *  Swift,'  said  he,  drawing  him  aside, 
•  we  see  you  too  seldom  here.  His  ex- 
cellency begins  to  think  and  to  hope  you 
have  re-considered  what  I  spoke  about 
when  last  we  met.  Believe  me  you 
wrong  yourself  in  not  rendering  what 
service  you  can  to  men  who  are  not  un- 
grateful, and  who  have  the  power  to 
reward.  You  were  always  a  ^^'hig,  and 
a  pamphlet  were  with  you  but  the  work 
of  a  few  days.' 

**  *  Were  I  to  write  a  pamphlet,'  re- 
joined Swift,  *  it  is  odds  liis  excellency 
would  not  like  it.' 

•*  *  Have  you  not  always  been  aWhig?' 
arged  Addison. 

••  •  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  by  nick- 
names,* rejoined  Swift,  *  1  know  GodoU 
phin  and  I  know  Lord  Wharton.  I 
have  long  distrusted  the  government  of 
each.  I  am  no  courtier,  Mr.  Secretary. 
IrVhat  I  suspect  I  will  not  seem  to  trust 
— what  I  hate  I  hate  entirely,  4nd  re- 
nounce openly.  I  have  heard  of  my 
Lord  Wharton's  doings,  too.  When  I 
refused  before  to  understand  your  over- 
tures to  me  to  write  a  pamphlet  for  his 
friends,  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  refused 
l>ecau8e  he  would  not  make  me  his  chap- 
lain— in  saying  which  he  knowingly  and 
maligpnantly  lied  ;  and  to  this  lie  he, 
after  his  accustomed  fashion,  tacked  a 
blasphemous  oath.  He  is  thereibre  a 
perjured  liar.  I  renounce  him  as 
heartily  as  I  renounce  the  devil.  I 
am  come  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  not  to 
do  reverence  to  Lord  Wharton — God 
^rbid — but  to  offer  my  homage  to  the 
inajesty  of  England,  whose  brightness 
is  reflected  even  in  that  cracked  and 
battered  piece  of  pinchbeck  yonder. 
Believe  me,  should  his  excellency  be 
rash  enough  to  engage  me  in  talk  to- 
night, 1  shall  take  care  to  let  him  know 
what  opinion  I  have  of  him.' 

** '  Come,  come,  you  must  not  be  so 
dogged,'  rejoined  Addison.  *  You  know 
Lord  Wharton's  way.  H^  says  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  cares  to  be  believed 
— every  body  knows  that — and  all  take 
his  lordship's  asseverations  with  a  grain 
of  allowance ;  besides,  you  ought  to 
consider  that  when  a  man  unused  to 
contradiction  is  crossed  by  disappoint- 
ment, he  is  apt  to  be  choleric,  and  to 
foreet  his  discretion.  We  all  know  his 
faults ;  but  even  you  will  not  deny  his 
merits.* 

**  Thus  speaking,  he  led  Swift  toward 
the  viceregal  circle,  which  they  had  no 
sooner  reached  than  Wharton,  with  his 
good-humoured  smile,  advanced  to  meet 
the  young  clergyman,  exclaiming — 

**  *  Swift !  so  it  is  by  — .  I  am  glad 
to  tec  you — by I  am.* 


** '  I  am  glad,  my  lord,'  replied  Swift 
gravely,  *  that  you  take  such  frequent 
occasion  to  remind  this  godless  com- 
pany of  the  presence  of  the  Almighty.' 

**  *  Well,  you  know,'  rejoined  Whar- 
ton good  humouredly,  *  the  Scripture 
saith  that  the  righteous  man  sweareth 
to  his  neighbour.' 

"  *  Ana  dUappointeth  him  not,'  re-i 
joined  Swift. 

*'  *  And  disappointeth  him  not,*  re« 
peated  Wharton  ;  *  and  by  *  con- 
tinued he  with  marked  earnestness,  and 
drawing  the  young  politician  aside  as  he 
spoke,  *  in  whatsoever  I  swear  to  thee 
there  shall  be  no  disappointment.' 

'*  He  paused,  but  Swift  remained  si- 
lent. The  lord  lieutenant  well  knew  that 
an  English  preferment  was  the  nearest 
object  of  the  young  churchman's  ambi- 
tion.    He  therefore  continued — 

••  *  On  my  soul,  we  want  you  in  Eng* 
land — this  is  no  stage  for  you.      By 

you  cannot  hope  to  serve  either 

yourself  or  your  friends  in  this  place.' 

"  *  Very  few  thrive  here,  but  scoub* 
drels,  my  lord,'  rejoined  Swift. 

**  *  Even  so,'  replied  Wharton  with 
perfect  equanimity — 'it  is  a  nation  of 
scoundrels — dissent  on  the  one  side  and 

Kopery  on  the  other.  The  upper  order 
arpies,  and  the  lower  a  mere  prey — 
and  all  equally  liars,  rogues,  and  rob- 
bery By  — -«  some  fine  day  the  devil 
will  carry  off  the  whole  island  bodily. 
For  very  safety  you  must  get  out  of  it. 
By he'll  have  it.' 

"  *  I  am  not  enough  in  the  devil's  con- 
fidence to  speak  of  his  designs  with  so 
much  authority  as  your  lordship,'  re« 
joined  Swift;  'but  I  incline  to  think 
that  under  your  excellency's  admhiistra- 
tion  it  will  answer  his  end  as  well  to 
leave  the  island  where  it  is.' 

••  *  Ah  !  Swift,  you  are  a  wag,'  re- 
joined the  viceroy  ;  '  but  by I  ho- 
nour and  respect  your  spirit.     I  know 

we  shall  agree  yet — by  I  know  it. 

I  respect  your  independence  and  honesty 
all  the  more,  that  they  are  seldom  met 

with  in  a  presence-chamber.     By • 

I  respect  and  love  you  more  and  more 
every  day.' 

*'  *  If  your  lordship  will  forego  your 
professions  of  love,  and  graciously  con-' 
fine  yourself  to  the  backbiting  which 
must  follow,  you  will  do  for  me  to  the 
full  as  much  aa  I  either  expect  or 
desire,'  rejoined  Swill  with  a  grave 
reverence. 

*♦  •  Well,  well,*  rejoined  the  viceroy, 
with  the  most  unruffled  good  humour, 
•  I  see.  Swift,  you  are  in  no  mood  to 
play  the  courtier  just  now.  Neverthe- 
less, bear  in  mind  what  Addison  advised 
you  to  attempt;  and  though  we  nart 
thus  for  the  present,  believe  me  I  lovf 
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Tou  all  the  better  for  your  honest 
bomour.' 

**  *  Farewell,  my  lord,'  repeated  Swift 
abruptly,  and  with  a  formal  bow  he  re- 
tired among  the  common  throng. 

•*  *  A  hungry,  ill-conditioned  dog,'  cried 
Wharton,  turning  to  the  person  next 
him, '  who,  having  never  a  bono  to  gnaw, 
whets  his  teeth  on  the  shins  of  the  com- 
pany.' 

••  Having  vented  this  little  criticism, 
the  viceroy  resumed  once  more  the  for- 
mal routine  of  state  hospitality." 

Tills  scene  possesses,  we  cannot  say, 
historical  truth — ^it  is  not  a  nan'ative  of 
what  actually  occurred — but  enough  of 
historical  probability  and  veri-resem- 
blance  to  give  a  deep  interest  to  its  de- 
tails. Before  many  months  had  passed 
after  the  date  fixed  for  this  scene. 
Swift  wrote  the  celebrated  character, 
which  has  immortalized  the  vices  of 
Lord  Wharton.  Much  skill  is  shown  in 
the  adaptation  of  historical  incidents, 
in  the  short  allusions  in  the  graphic 
scene  above  described .  Swift,  however, 
ought  scarcely  to  be  called  a  young 
clergyman — ^he  was  then  upwards  of 
forty — he  was  then  the  autJior  of  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub;"  and  the  Vicar  of 
Laracor  and  Prebendary  of  S|iut 
Patrick's  was  then  a  known  and 
formidable  chai*acter.  The  personal 
sketch  of  Swift  is  perfectly  accurate, 
according  to  the  best  accounts  and 

Eortraits,  and  the  strange  rudeness  of 
is  interview  with  the  viceroy,  in  per- 
feet  keeping  with  his  character.*  The 
blasphemous  character  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton's conversations  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance, not  only  with  Swift's  character 
of  the  viceroy,  but,  in  fact,  with  his- 
torical truth.  Yet,  we  confess,  that 
both  here  and  in  other  part«  of  these 
volumes  we  could  wish  that,  even  at  the 
loss  of  some  veri-similitude,  we  met  some 
ftwer  of  these  printed  dashes  which, 
like  the  asterisks  in  the  margin  of  the 
Delphin  classics,  indicate,  but  do  not 
conceal,  the  improprieties  they  aflfect  to 
hide.  The  dullest  imagination  cannot 
fail  to  supply    their  place  with   the 


oath,  for  which  they  stand.  And  true 
as  is  the  report  of  Lord  Wharton's 
conversations,  a  little  circumlocution 
might  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  his 
blasphemous  habits,  not  certainly  so 
striking  as  these  blanks,  but  with  a 
less  painfully  striking  distinctness. 

Far  diflferent  in  chiutu;ter  is  the  scene 
of  the  hell,  in  which  the  young  baronet 
lost  the  sum  that  afterwards  so  fear- 
fully involved  him  in  the  meshes  of 
Blarden.  But  we  must  not  let  our 
extracts  grow  too  fast  upon. us  as  we 
proceed. 

In  descriptions  of  character,  when 
such  description  involves  the  deeper 
workings  of  the  passions,  the  solemn 
and  more  powerful  emotions  of  the 
human  soul,  this  book  is  deficient,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  this 
is  not  attempted.  Its  power,  afler 
all,  lies  in  narrative  and  description, 
and  not  in  either  philosophy  or  passioii ; 
yet  most  of  the  characters  that  are  drawn 
in  it  are  admirably  and  powerfully  sus- 
tained.  We  could,  we  confess,  haTe 
wished  Mary  Ashwoode  different  from 
what  she  is.  She  is  not  worthy  to  be 
the  heroine  of  such  a  tale.  Our  an- 
ther has  not  succeeded  in  this  portrait 
ture :  not  that  there  is  any  thing  to 
find  fault  with  in  her  character;  diere 
is  not  a  line  relating  to  her  that 
would  require  to  be  blotted  out.  But 
deeply  interested  as  we  are  in  herfate* 
it  is  not  from  love  of  herself,  but  from 
sympathy  with  her  position,  and  hatred 
of  the  villany  by  which  she  is  oppress 
sed.  We  feel  for  her  trials  not  for  her* 
self.  There  is  nothing  of  individuality 
impressed  upon  her;  wo  remembcs' 
nothing  to  distinguish  her  from  other 
women,  at  least  from  any  other 
amiable  and  pretty  woman  who  was 
exposed  to  her  trials ;  even  Flora 
Guy  has  morei  to  impress  her  upon  our 
memories  than  her  mistress.  Three 
characters,  however,  are  drawn  with 
consummate  skill :  those  of  Nicholas 
Blarden,  and  the  two  Baronets  who 
were  the  successive  occupants  of 
Morley  Court.     The  impersonation  of 


•  The  following  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Swift ;—"  Swift  was,  in 
person,  tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  of  a  dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes,  black 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose  somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which  remarkably 
expressed  the  stern,  haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind  *  *  *  In  youth  he 
was  considered  handsome.  Pope  observed,  that '  though  his  face  had  an  expression 
of  dulness,  his  eyes  were  very  peculiar ;  they  were  as  azure  in  the  heavens,  and 
had  an  universal  expression  of  acuteness.'  In  his  personal  habits  he  was  cleanly, 
fven  to  scrupulousness." 
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the  vulgar,  domineering  upstart,  half 
coward,  half  bully,  Nicholas  Blarden, 
presents  us  constantly  with  traits  of 
truthful  adherence  to  such  a  character 
— in  the  vulgar  insolence  with  which 
he  insults  the  fallen  baronet  in  his 
distress — ^in  the  baseness  to  which 
he  turns  the  power  he  has  acquired 
over  the  unfortunate  young  man — in 
the  fiendish  malignity  with  which  he 
gloats  over  the  fall  of  aristocratic  pride, 
and  feasts  the  low-born  malice  of  his 
soul,  by  heaping  every  degradation 
upon  the  man  who  had  once  chastised 
his  insolence — this  is  a  character  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
truth  of  the  traits  of  which  must  be 
recoenised. 

Of  the  young  Sir  Henry  Ashwoode, 
the  character  is  equally  striking  and 
well  sustained.  Possessed  of  many 
qualities  that  might  be  deemed  good, 
an  utter  selfishness,  and  an  absence  of 
principle,  combined  with  habits  of 
dissipation  and  extravagance,  lead 
him  on  from  step  to  step  in  acts 
of  the  deepest  villany  and  dis- 
grace.  With  a  selfish  ^ood-nature, 
tiie  impulses  of  which  might  be  mis- 
taken bv  ordinary  observers  of  cha- 
racter tOT  generosity  of  temper — to 
oblige  a  profligate  father,  he  com- 
bines with  him  in  a  scheme  of  the 
most  cold-blooded  duplicity,  to  ruin 
the  peace  of  his  sister,  and  of  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  peril  of 
his  own.  To  escape  from  the  tempo- 
rary embarrassment  of  some  gamblmg 
debt,  he  is  led  into  the  forgery  of  the 
name  of  the  man  whom  he  had  made 
his  bitterest  enemy;  and  then,  from 
want  of  courage  either  boldly  to  meet 
or  fiv  from  the  consequences  of  this 
act,  he  sells  his  sister  to  the  insulting 
and  loathsome  addresses  of  a  vile  and 
low-bom  scoundrel.  Startling  as  this 
character  may  be,  it  is  fearfully  true — 
i#  is  the  character  of  the  selfish  and 
unprincipled — the  character  that  any 
man  that  is  selfish  and  unprincipled 
would,  under  similar  circumstances, 
become — such  is  the  utter  meanness  of 
vice— a  meanness  which  no  pride  of 
birth  can  redeem,  and  no  affectation 
of  aristocratic  honour  elevate  or  save. 

The  third  character  is  perhaps  still 
better  drawn^ — ^that  of  the  father.  Sir 
Richard  Ashwoode,  the  cold,  calculat- 
ing trentlenum  of  polished  manners,  re- 
fined taste,  and  scoundrel  heart — ^with 
the  utter  meanness  and  selfishness 
oi  his  son — polished  by  an  intercourse 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  155. 


with  the  world,  which  the  son  had  not, 
and  made  acute  by  a  shrewdness  which 
the  son  did  not  possess.  Sir  Richard 
Ashwoode  is,  in  fact,  the  portrait  to 
which  many  men  of  rank,  aid  fashion, 
and  polished  exterior,  might,  even  in 
our  days,  sit — ^but  let  this  character  be 
told  in  the  author's  own  words  :^. 

•*  Sir  Richard  Ashwoode  had  never  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  denied  him- 
self the  indulgence  of  any  passion  or  of 
any  whim.  From  his  childhood  upward 
he  had  never  considered  tlie  feelings  or 
comforts  of  any  living  beine;  but  himself 
alone.  As  he  ad  vanced  in  life,  this  sel- 
fishness had  improved  to  a  degree  of 
hardness  and  coldness  so  intense,  that 
if  ever  he  had  felt  a  kindly  impulse  at 
any  moment  in  his  existence,  the  very 
remembrance  of  it  had  entirely  faded 
from  hia  mind  :  so  that  generosity,  com- 
passion, and  natural  affection  were  to 
him  not  only  unknown,  but  incredible. 
To  him  mankind  seemed  all  either  fools, 
or  such  as  he  himself  was.  Without 
one  particle  of  principle  of  any  kind,  he 
had  uniformly  maintained  in  the  world 
the  character  of  an  honourable  man. 
The  ordinary  rules  of  honesty  and 
morality  he  regarded  as  so  many  con- 
ventional sentiments,  to  which  every 
gentleman  subscribed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  public,  but  which  in  private 
he  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  dis- 
pense with  at  his  own  convenience.  He 
was  imperious,  fiery,  and  unforgiving  to 
the  uttermost ;  but  when  he  conceived 
it  advantageous  to  do  so,  he  could  prac- 
tice as  well  as  any  man  the  convenient 
art  of  maskinfi^  malignity,  hatred,  and 
inveteracy,  behind  the  pleasantest  of  all 
pleasant  smiles.  Capable  of  any  secret 
meanness  for  the  sake  of  the  smallest 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  he  was 
yet  full  of  fierce  and  overbearing  pride; 
and  althoagh  this  world  was  aU  in  all 
to  him,  yet  there  never  breathed  a  man 
who  comd  on  the  slightest  provocation 
risk  his  life  in  mortal  combat  with  more 
alacrity  and  absolute  scmg  froid  than 
Sir  Richard  Ashewoode.  In  his  habits 
he  was  unboundedly  luxurious — ^in  his 
expenditure  prodigal  to  recklessness. 
His  own  and  his  son's  extravagance, 
which  be  had  indulged  from  a  kind  of 
pride,  was  now,  however,  beginning  to 
make  itself  sorely  felt  in  formidable  and 
rapidly  accumulating  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. These  nad  servea  to  em- 
bitter and  exasperate  a  temper  which 
at  best  had  never  been  a  very  sweet 
one. 

These  three  characters  are  all  con- 
ceived with  great  skill,  and  sustained 
2t 
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with  great  art.  The  cold  selfishness 
with  which  Sir  Richard  dismisses  the 
momentary  hesitation  of  his  conscience, 
and  makes  his  confiding  daughter  sign 
away  the  entire  provision  for  her  life, 
is  admirably  drawn. 

With  great  regret,  we  omit  a  very 
powerful  scene  describing  the  death  of 
iSir  Richard  Ashwoode — the  more  re- 
luctantly, because  it  is  the  only  pa«j- 
sage  in  the  book  in  which  we  have  even 
a  hint  of  the  supernatural.  The  scene 
is  well  contrived,  without  shocking 
even  the  most  sceptic  in  credulity,  to 
leave  on  the  mind  the  vague  and  unde- 
fined impression  of  terror  in  which  the 
excellence  of  such  scenes  consists. 

It  is  time,  perhaps*  that  our  extracts 
and  our  comments  should  both  draw 
to  a  close.  We  have  devoted  to  these 
volumes  more  space  than  is  our  wont, 
because  we  believe  them  in  every  way 
entitled  to  a  notice  as  ample  as  we 
can  bestow.  The  product  of  no  or- 
dinary mind — they  are,  we  trust,  the 
forerunner  of  other  creations  of  the 
genius  that  has  given  us  these.  It  is 
m  this  hope  that  we  have  spoken  so 
freely  of  their  faults.  Excellent — 
positively  excellent  as  are  these  volumes 
— still  perhaps  the  highest  praise  and 
the  strongest  censure  they  merit  is, 
that  they  contain  proofs  of  capabili- 
ties of  a  far  higher  excellence — proofe 
which  we  trust  the  success  of  these 
volumes  will  induce  their  gifted  author 
to  realize  in  more  than  promise.  A 
little  discipline  of  the  imagination  a  lit- 
tle correction  of  the  faults  of  this  work 
by  the  highest  and  the  best  models — 
a  little  more  cheerful  view  of  human 
affairs^K  little  restraint  upon  the  mor- 
bid  gloominess  with  which  tne  wayward- 
ness of  genius  is  too  apt  to  colour  a 
world  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  sun- 
shine enough  to  give  many  bright  pic- 
ttires ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  there  is 
no  rank  as  a  writer  of  fiction  above  the 
powers  of  the  writer  of  these  volumes 
to  attain. 

Published  without  a  name,  we  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  pene- 
trate the  incognito  of  the  author.  We 
may,  however,  from  the  scenes  and 
locality  of ^  the  publication,  presume 
that  he  is  an  Irbhman.  No  country 
in  the  world  presents  such  a  field  to 
the  writers  of  historical  romance  as 
our  own.  In  capabilities  of  natural 
scenery — in  spots  deserving  to  be 
peopled  with  the  creations  of  high  and 
holy  imagination— in  subjects  of  legen- 


dary lore — in  scenes  of  wild  and  thrilL 
ing  interest  to  be  found  in  the  disputes, 
the  sufferings,  and  even  the  crimes  of 
our  people,  a  rich  mine  of  unknown 
and  immeasurable  interest  is,  alas, 
like  our  physical  treasures,  unwrought. 
It  may  be  hard  in  a  people  divided  as 
we  are  with  prejudices  of  our  two  races 
angrily  opposed — it  may  be  hard  to 
expect  a  national  novelist;  and  yet 
we  believe  that  such  a  path  is  open, 
if  there  be  the  man  who  has  the  genius, 
the  courage,  and  the  national  spirit  to 
tread  it.  If  doing  full  justice  to  all — 
and  shame  upon  the  bigotry'  that  would 
say  that,  in  all  the  past  struggles  on 
our  soil,  there  is  not  much  on  both 
sides  that  deserves  honour  and  praise — 
undeterred  by  the  fear  of  offending  the 
prejudices  ot  party,  uninfluenced  by 
the  base  desure  of  pandering  to  its 
passions,  the  genius  were  indeed  to 
arise  among  us  l^t  could  recall  th« 
images  of  what  is  holy,  and  generous, 
and  commendable  in  the  past — could 
people  our  glens  and  our  valleys  with 
creations  that  would  imperishably 
associate  their  names  with  our  now 
unknown  localities — we  do  believe  thit 
such  labour  would  not  be  without  its 
abundant  reward.  Above  the  distrac- 
tions of  party,  free  from  its  preju- 
dices, and  scorning  the  restraints  by 
which,  on  all  sides,  party  in  Ireland 
would  fetter  the  ft*ee  impulses  of  the 
heart,  such  a  &:enius  should  recognise 
virtue,  and  E>yalty,  and  devotion, 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
claiming  no  monopoly  for  any  section 
of  our  countrymen,  either  present  or 
past,  of  all  that  is  good  and  generooi 
in  our  nature,  do  homage  to  principle 
and  virtue,  and  self-saerificing  devo- 
tion, in  whatever  cause  it  were 
enlisted.  This  would  be  a  task  very 
different  from  that  of  flattering  tfci 
prejudices  of  either  party,  by  magnify- 
ing all  the  faults  of  the  other ;  tliii 
would  be  to  teach  us  the  great  lesson 
of  mutual  respect,  and  in  ofteeming 
all  our  countrymen  more,  to  make  us 
love  our  country  better. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  voluiDes 
before  us ; — ^we  have  asked  from  the 
author  a  more  cheerful  view  of  human 
affairs.  We  have  not  classed  it  among 
the  faults  we  have  remarked  on,  that 
the  tale  ends  gloomily  and  dishearten- 
ingly ;  and  yet  in  our  judgment  diis 
is  a  serious  fault,  and  it  certainly  is, 
we  fear,  calculated  to  damage  its  popo* 
larity.    There  may  be  in  fiotion  lef* 
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sons  taught  of  high  endurance — of 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  virtue — of  re- 
liance on  the  success  of  goodness  and 
truth.  And  to  teach  such  lessons 
gives  to  the  tale  of  fiction  at  once 
a  dignity  and  a  power  over  the  heart, 
that  without  tnem  cannot  be  at- 
tained. It  may  be  that  such  pictures 
give  too  bright  an  account  of  life  ; — 
it  may  be  that  in  the  actual  dispensa- 
tions of  life  the  triumph  of  villany  Is 
here — the  reward  of  virtue,suffering  and 
cast  down,  is  reserved  for  another  and 
a  better  world.  If  the  writer  of  fic- 
tion does  represent  this  solemn  and 
affecting  truth,  let  him  relieve  the 
gloom  of  a  picture,  otherwise  too  dark 
for  truth,  by  the  light  that  is  borrowed 
from  higher  hopes  than  those  of  this 
life.  !No  nobler  picture  could,  per- 
Laps,  be  drawn  than  that  of  the  good 
man  cdmly  meeting  misfortune,  from 
-which  this  life  presents  no  escape. 
All  we  ask  is,  that,  draw  his  scenes  as 
lie  will,  the  novelist,  in  his  high  and 
toly  office  of  man's  instructor — and  if 
lie  be  not  this  he  is  nothing — teach  him 
that  it  is  best  to  be  upon  the  side  of 
right  and  truth.  Let  this  great  lesson 
be  the  impression  that  all  his  narra- 


tives leave  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  heart ;  and  these  be  thus  made  the 
allies  of  conscience  and  reason  in  the 
struggle  against  the  evil  that  is  in 
our  nature.  I^t  no  man  arise 
firom  this  book  with  a  spirit  dis- 
heartened for  the  struggle  with  the 
evil  that  is  within  and  around  him, 
but  rather  with  his  courage  invigorated, 
and  his  faith  in  the  triumph  of  what 
is  right,  strengthened. 

We  have  gloomy  pictures  of  human 
life  enough  around  us.  It  is  some  con- 
solation, even  while  we  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  enchantment  of  a  novel,  to 
dream  that  the  selfish  are  not  always 
the  successful,  and  the  generous  are 
not  alwavs  dupes.  Sure  we  are  that 
the  novel  whicn,  if  you  will,  cheats  men 
into  such  belief,  will  be  more  sure  (»f 
acceptance  from  the  majority  of  men, 
than  the  truest  picture  of  gloom  thja 
can  be  drawn. 

With  these  few  hints — ^we  mef.n 
them  not  as  words  of  censure — vo 
take  our  leave  of  the  author  of  tJ  e 
**  Cock  and  Anchor,"  rejoiced  that  to 
the  literature  of  Ireland  there  has 
been  made  an  addition,  in  every  way 
so  well  calculated  to  do  it  honour. 


AN    APPLE   AND   A    SPlNNING-WHEELA    A   BALLAD   IN    A    DEEAM. 


BT  BIB  VMBBB. 


'Tis  long  since  I  stood  near  her^ 

Beside  a  cottage  door  ; 

And  there  she  sate,  and  tamed  her  wheel 

Upon  the  earthen  floor : 

This  was  the  face  that  ever 

Came  in  my  dreams  to  me — 

Ah !  like  the  Fates,  she  blindly  span" 

The  threads  of  destiny. 

It  was  the  last  of  winter^ 
Her  hands  were  cold  and  bare. 
And  her  head  was  only  covered 
With  its  own  wavy  hair ; 
Her  foot,  aye,  made  it  flutter. 
As  round  the  wheel  it  burled ; 
And,  oh  I  to  beg  and  follow 
That  footstep  round  the  world ! 

She  gave  me  a  ruddy  apple, 
As  she  rose  up  on  the  floor ; 
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Save  the  holy  heart  within  her  breast, 
Twas  all  the  wealth  she  bore : 
But  up  from  that  rich  mine  within 
There  glimmered  in  her  eyes 
The  light  that  gilt  the  apple  old, 
Whose  price  was  paradise. 

So,  as  she  left  me  standing, 
She  smiled,  and  looked  behind  ; 
With  one  long  sigh  I  sighed  my  heart 
To  her's  upon  the  wind : 
I  tried  to  eat,  but  still  my  lips 
Upon  the  fruit  would  linger — 
Perhaps  it  touched  her  lips — I  know 
It  touched  her  naked  finger. 

Something  that  touched  her,  lips  since  then— 

Her  lips  so  dear  and  true. 

Has  day  and  night  been  close  to  mine. 

And  in  my  bosom  too : 

True  words  and  truer  tokens 

No  other  eyes  have  seen. 

Brightened  for  me  the  blue  of  heaven, 

And  made  the  fields  more  green. 


Oh,  spin  no  more,  old  woman, 
Within  that  cottage  door  ; 
The  thread  of  bitter  fate  is  spun. 
The  true  heart  is  no  more  1 
Spin  backwards  with  that  weary  wheel- 
Unwind  the  coil  of  pain — 
Spin  backwards  to  that  hour  of  truth. 
And  find  those  threads  again  I 


A  phantom  of  her  yet  remains. 

How  life-like  death  can  seem  ! 

And  it  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep, 

And  never  dream  a  dream  ; 

Yet  she  is  dead  ;  for  truth  is  life. 

And  lies  a  poison  cup ; 

And  when  the  cunning  hands  prepared. 

For  fear,  she  drank  it  up. 

So  she  drank  poison— ever,  alas ! 

That  heart  of  truth  is  dead ; 

She  put  aside  the  healing  draught,  - 

For,  ah  1  her  senses  fled. 

O  bitter  tears,  drop  fast  for  her — 

O  pity  for  such  wrong ! 

Ah,  why  should  truth  grow  faint  and  die. 

And  falsehood  be  so  strong ! 


•Tis  long,  long  since  I  saw  her 
Sit  by  her  wheel  and  spin  ; 
Will  time  not  rot  the  threads  away 
She  spun  my  heart  within  ? 
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The  cottage  and  the  wheel  were  far 
When  last  I  saw  her  near  ; 
And  one  she  trusted  sate  beside,] 
Whom  most  she  ought  to  fear. 

The  hand  that  spun,  so  cold  and  bare, 
Li\e  naked  truth  alone. 
Was  gilded  with  the  price  of  faith, 
And  well  the  bauble  shone. 
Upon  her  bosom,  day  and  night. 
That  glittering  sin  may  rest ; 
Rich  may  the  lustre  be  that  bought 
The  jewel  from  her  breast. 

I  was  close  by — she  passed  away,  • 

Her  eyes  kept  to  the  ground ; 

Well  might  they  sink,  for  truth  alone 

Above  is  to  be  found. 

She  smiled  no  more  departing — 

No  more  her  wavy  hair 

Shook  back  its  parting  messages 

Of  love  upon  the  air. 

She  left  no  apple,  leaf,  nor  flower, 

For  Nature's  charm  was  by ; 

She  left  one  message  still  behind — 

Ah,  no ! — it  was  a  lie ! 

She  stepped  up  to  the  carriage  seat. 

And  drove  away  so  grand. 

You  would  have  thought  she  had  been  born 

The  lady  of  the  land. 

Fair  Falsehood  sate  beside  her — 
Alas  I  so  false  and  fair  ; 
Presumption  sate  behind  her. 
To  make  the  rabble  stare  ; 
And  one  was  looking  after. 
In  silence,  on  the  whole. 
Who  hid  the  scorn  upon  his  lip 
For  pity  in  his  soul. 
♦  •  ♦  •  • 

Spin  on,  spin  on,  old  woman. 

Within  that  cottage  door. 

For  fate  has  other  threads  to  spin, 

Till  falsehood  be  no  more. 

Spin  onward  with  thy  weary  wheel — 

Spin  out  the  coil  of  pain — 

Spin  on  with  Time,  till  heaven  renews 

The  hours  of  truth  again  1 
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CLAIMS   or   ARCHBISHOP   DB    LONDRBS   TO  A  NICHE   IN   TBI    MIW  BOOSl  OF  LORDS, 
IN    A    LETTER   TO    HENRY   UALLAM«    ESQ. 


Sir — I  have  read  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Pine  ArtSy  a  letter  addressed  by  you 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
explanatory  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Committee  for  selecting  the  names 
of  persons  whose  effigies  might  be 
placed  in  the  niches  of  the  new  House 
of  Lords,  have  recommended,  as  pecu- 
liarly deserving  of  that  honour,  the 
names  of  certain  nobles  and  prelates 
chosen  by  them  from  amongst  those 
of  the  many  eminent  persons  who 
were  prominently  concerned  in  obtain- 
ing the  Great  Charter  of  King  John, 
to  whom,  as  being  our  '*  first  founders 
of  constitutional  freedom,*'  the  com- 
mittee have  appropriately  dedicated 
the  eighteen  niches  m  question. 

By  referring  this  explanation  to  a 
member  of  their  body  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  attainments  in  constitu- 
tional learning,  the  Committee  appear 
practically  to  recognise  you  as  tneir 
historical  adviser  in  the  selection  they 
have  made ;  and  I  therefore  trust  that 
you  will  not  deem  it  intrusive  on  you 
individually,that,  on  this  topic,  I  should 
address  myself  to  you  rather  than  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  at 
large. 

The  subject  which  induces  me  thus 
to  trespass  on  your  attention,  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  name  of  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  from  the  list 
selected ;  and  I  will  beg  your  permis- 
sion, in  the  first  instance,  to  observe 
on  the  grounds  which  you  suggest,  as 
having  induced  the  Committee  to  sup- 
press the  name  of  that  prelate,  and  to 
select  instead  the  name  of  William, 
Bishop  of  London. 

Having  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  first  determined  that  men  promi- 
nent in  obtaining  the  great  charter  of 
King  John,  should  be  chosen,  and 
that  the  number  of  nobles  •  and  pre- 
lates concerned  in  that  great  achicYe- 
ment,  considerably  exceeded  the  num- 
ber of  disposable  niches,  you  observe, 

•*  It  became,  consequently,  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  to  look  over  the  his- 
tory of  the  time,  in  order  to  fix  upon 
eighteen  persons,  who,  out  of  a  more 


considerahle  number,  appeared  most 
worthy  of  being  commemorated  on  this 
occasion.  The  Archbishop  of  Csnier- 
bury,  Stephen  Langtoo,  independentlj 
of  his  high  rank,  was,  as  is  well  known, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  that  age,  and  a  strennous  sup- 
porter of  the  charter,  though  without 
quitting  the  royal  bainner.  The  next 
in  station  among  the  prelates  is  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  but  as  be  did 
not  hold  an  English  see,  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  select  William,  Bishop  of 
London,  whose  see  is  next  in  digoitj 
among  those  who  were  present,  sod 
whose  names  may  be  found  in  bistorj." 

Allow  me  to  express  my  regret  thst, 
in  this  exclusion  of  the  only  eligible 
ecclesiastical  personage  holding  sn 
Irish  dignity,  from  a  society  and  com- 
memoration so  honourable,  another 
seeming  slight  to  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  United^Kingdom  should  be 
added  to  those  pernicious  distinctions, 
(as  unfounded  generally  as  they  are 
invidious,)  which  have  so  long  excited 
dissention  and  bitterness  between  tbe 
two  most  numerous  and  powerftil  ^ 
tions  of  her  mi^esty*8  subjects.  The 
evil  of  such  a  contempt,  real  or  seem- 
ing, is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  cmi- 
nenoe  in  rank  and  reputation  of  tboM 
at  whose  hands  it  is  experienced ;  snd 
although,  in  the  absence  of  the  *P*^ 
minute  on  which  the  Committee  acted, 
I  would  willingly  question  whether  the 
distinction  may  not  have  origin***^ 
elsewhere,  yet  seeing  that  tbe  P''in™*2 
instructions  of  the  Committee,  as  stated 
in  Appendix,  No.  1,  are  to  "prepare 
a  general  list  of  distinguished  person* 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  whose  m^ 
mory  statues  might  with  propriety  w 
erected,  in  or  adjoining  the  new  boo««8 
of  parliament,  such  list  l)eiDg  ^^ 
stricted  as  to  the  number  of  such  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  as  to  *f*®JJ""J 
in  which  they  lived  ;*'  I  find  \t  dst" 
to  believe  that,  in  this  particular,  weir 
general  constitution  should  have  been 
departed  from ;  and  am  in  a  manner  co- 
erced to  conclude  that  the  distioction*" 
not  the  result  of  some  merely  tecW<^ 
misconception,  has  been  adopted  by  yoof 
committee  on  independeiU  grouoda* 
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And,  pottibljTf  it  may  be  that  per- 
sona not  immediately  interested  in  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  versed 
in  its  history,  however  well  accom- 
plished in  other  respects,  may  oonceiye 
that  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John 
was  an  enactment  in  which  the  people 
of  England  only  were  concerned,  and 
that  therefore  none  but  English  prelates 
and  nobles  could  properly,  in  such  a 
ca&e,  be  commemorated  in  connnection 
with  it. 

But  Mr.  Hallam  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded  that,prior  to  this  event, (Matt. 
Par.  ad  ann.  1210)  the  king's  Irish  sub- 
jects had  received  the  common  law,  of 
which  the  Great  Charter  was  merely  de- 
claratory ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  a 
duplicate  of  the  charter,  as  re-granted 
by  Henry  III.,  was  shortly  afterwards, 
and  while  Henry  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
still  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  transmitted  hither 
and  enrolled  here  in  Dublin,  in  like 
manner  as  the  original  at  Westminster, 
in  the  Red  Book  of  the  King's  Exche- 
quer, where  it  still  remains. — {Leland, 
Vol.  I.  p.  200.) 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
king's  subjects  of  this  realm  had  not 
an  equal  interest  with  those  of  Eng- 
land in  the  procurement  of  this  decla- 
ration of  their  liberties,  would  be  an 
error  in  law  and  in  fact,  which  I  can- 
not entertain  the  thought  of  imputing 
to  your  committee. 

It  only  remains,  then,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  I  should  express  my 
hope  that  some  technical  mistake  may 
appear  to  have  intervened,  which  shall 
explain  the  anomaly,  without  permit- 
ting us  to  believe — a  belief  which  I 
assure  you  1  would  admit  with  ex- 
treme and  painful  reluctance — that,  in 
this  postponement  of  an  Irish  to  an 
English  prelate,  by  reason  only  of  the 
locality  of  the  see  of  the  former,  a 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  vilipended  by  a  committee,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  consult  the  proper  pride 
and  just  national  recollections  of  all 
those  whose  representatives  are  to 
assemble  in  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

Apart,  however,  from  considerations 
of  this  kind,  there  are  some  historical 
ciroumstanoes  which  I  will  now  crave 
leave  to  recall  to  your  recollection ; 
from  which  I  humbly  conceive  it  will 
appear,  that  in  an^  selection  of  emi- 
nent men,  engaged  m  the  procurement 


of  Magna  Charta,  as  bearing  the  cha- 
racter of  our  **  first  founders  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,"  Henry  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  ought  not  only  not  to  have 
been  omitted,  but  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived the  first  place. 

When  the  see  of  Dublin  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbbhop 
Comyn  in  a.d.  1212,  Henry  de  Lon- 
dres  gave  the  first  evidence  of  that 
independence  and  lovalty  which  so 
highly  distinguished  him  throughout 
his  subsequent  career,by  accepting  from 
bis  sovereign,  as  the  constitutional 
head  of  the  English  church,  the  archi- 
episcopal  office  and  [dignity  (Prynne 
Hist.  King  John,' p.  13),  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  realm  of  England  lay 
under  the  papal  interdict,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prelates  who  advocated 
the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
including  Stephen  of  Canterbury  and 
William  of  London,  were  absent  from 
their  sees,  preparing  that  next  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  coercion,  the  excom- 
munication, which  this  same  William, 
bishop  of  London,  shortly  afterwards 
had  the  boldness  to  pronounce  against 
the  king,  as  he  had  had  already 
the  boldness  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  interdict  against  the  kingdom. 
SofTer  me  from  Uie  pages  of  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  but  still  respectable  his- 
torian, to  lay  before  you  a  picture, 
which  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  in 
no  way  overwrought,  of  the  condition 
of  your  country  at  the  time  when 
Henry  de  Londres  gave  this  first  tes* 
timony  of  his  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient principles  of  English  freedom. 

**  The  sentence  of  interdict  was  at 
this  time  the  great  instrument  of  ven- 
geance and  poiicv  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  was  denounced  against  sove- 
reigns for  the  lightest  oifences ;  and 
made  the  guilt  oi  one  person  involve 
the  ruin  of  millions,  even  in  their  spiri- 
tual and  eternal  welfare.  The  execu- 
tion of  it  was  calculated  to  strike  the 
senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  ope- 
rate with  irresistible  force  on  the  super- 
stitious minds  of  the  people.  The  na- 
tion was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all 
exterior  exercise  of  its  religion:  /he 
altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  the  crosses,  the  reliques,  the 
images,  the  statues  of  the  saints,  were 
laid  on  the  ground ;  and,  ai  if  the  air 
itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pol- 
lute tliem  by  its  contact,  the  priests 
carefully  covered  them  up,  even  from 
their    own   approach   and  veneration. 
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The  use  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all 
the  churches :  the  bells  themselves  were 
removed  from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on 
the  ground  with  the  other  sacred  uten- 
sils. Mass  was  celebrated  with  shut 
doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were 
admitted  to  that  holy  institution.  The 
laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  ex- 
cept baptism  to  new-born  infants,  and 
the  communion  to  the  dying :  the  dead 
were  not  interred  in  consecrated  ground, 
they  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  bu- 
ried in  common  fields ;  and  their  obse- 
quies were  not  attended  with  prayers 
or  any  hallowed  ceremony.  Marriage 
was  celebrated  in  the  church-yards: 
and  that  every  action  in  life  might  bear 
the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation, 
the  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
meat  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of  the  highest 
penance  ;  were  debarred  from  all  plea- 
sures and  entertainments,  and  even  to 
salute  each  other,  or  so  much  as  to 
shave  their  beards,  and  give  any  decent 
attention  to  their  person  and  apparel. 
Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms 
of  the  deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most 
immediate  apprehension  of  divine  ven. 
geance  and  indignation." — Hume,  Hist, 
Eng.  c.  xi. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  being  an 
Irish  see  to  which  Archdeacon  de  Lon- 
dres  permitted  himself  to  be  promoted, 
under  the  above?  circumstances,  af- 
fords an  additional  argument  for  his 
attachment  to  right  constitutional 
principles ;  for  Ireland  had  then  but 
recently  and  partially  come  under 
foreign  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
while  the  synod  of  Lismore  was  an 
event  almost  of  the  current  genera- 
tion in  Ireland,  an  illustrious  example 
of  the  independence  of  an  Irish 
prelate  was  fresh  in  the  memory, 
and  1  am  persuaded  I  may  well  add 
in  the  gratitude,  of  the  English  people. 
Permit  me  to  record  the  circumstance 
to  which  I  allude,  in  the  words  of  a 
great,  a  learned  Englishman,  whom  it 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  memory  of 
Swift  to  designate,  "  strenuum  pro  vi- 
rili  Libertatis  Vindicatorem." 

**  The  Church  of  Exeter,  wanting  a 
bishop  during  the  interdict,  the  king, 
out  of  his  piety  and  ecclesiastical  sove- 
reignty, sfnt  the  Archbishop  otArmach, 
primate  of  Ireland,  thither  to  execute  his 
episcopal  office  in  that  bishoprick,  giving 
orders  to  defray  his  expenses  out  of  the 
mannors  of  the  bishoprick,  as  this  writ 
records  (and  cites  the  writ  to  that  effect, 
bearing  teste  at  Devies  the  19th  June, 
1207,  and  enrolled  in  the  Close  Roll  of 


9  Johan.  m.  9,  in  Turr.  Lond.)*  Tbos 
did  the  king  provide  for  the  pe<^e*s 
souls,  which  the  pope  and  bishops  who 
interdicted  the  realm,  endeavoared  to 
starve  and  destroy  by  interdicting  all 
public  worship,  service,  and  sacra- 
ments."— fPrynne's  Exact  History,  ad 
an.  1207-8.  p.  13.) 

We  read  of  this  charitable  journey 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the 
anonymous  annals  cited  by  Harris, 
(Ware,  Vol.  I.  p.  64,)  where  it  is  stated 
that  *'  the  comorh  of  Patrick  virent  to 
the  kin?  of  England's  house  for  the 
good  of , the  churches  of  Ireland  ;"  and 
we  learn  from  the  Tower  record,  (8 
Johan n  m.  3,  dors.)  cited  by  the  same 
learned  writer  (ibid.)  that  the  Irish 
primate  had  already,  through  the  me- 
diation of  two  friars  of  Mellifont, 
made  satisfaction  to  the  king  for  his 
acceptance  of  the  archiepiscopal  office 
at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  potentate; 
for  Eugene  MacGillivider  (however 
much  his  subsequent  conduct  may  re- 
dound to  his  honour)  was  the  first  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  who  accepted  his 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome — (Ware,  Vol.  I.  p.  64.) 

But  to  return  to  our  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  next  occasion  on  which 
we  find  his  name  commemorated  in 
popular  history,  is  in  connection  with 
that  sad  and  detestable  business  of 
King  John  doing  homage  to  the 
pope's  legate  for  his  kingdoms ;  and 
nere  the  conduct  of  Archbishop  de 
Lon  dres  was  in  all  points  as  indepen- 
dent and  worthy  of  honour,  as  that  of 
those  prelates  whom  your  committee 
have  preferred  to  him,  was  slavish  and 
shameful.  For  while  Henry,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  lamented  and  pro- 
tested against  the  king*s  transfer  of 
hid  dominions  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, ("  Achiepiscopo  dolente  et  re- 
clamante,"  Matt.  Par.  p.  237,)  the 
other  two  were  in  point  of  fact 
the  first  to  put  their  hands  and  seals 
as  witnesses  to  the  deed  of  homage 
solemnly  executed  by  the  king  and 
them  at  St.  Paul's  to  the  pope's 
legate  on  the  3rd  October,  1213.  To 
the  tale  of  Archbishop  Langton's 
verbal  reclamations  and  subsequent 
remorse,  as  preserved  by  Mathew 
Paris,  on  the  authority  of  the  arch- 
bishop's brother,  Simon,  the  histori- 
cal student  will  give  such  credence  as, 
with  the  deed  of  homage,  whioh  he 
reads  at  large  in  Rymer  before  him. 
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his  charity  or  his  credulity  can  afford : 
but  that  Willian  of  London,  for  whom 
in  particular  the  Irish  prelate  has 
been  postponed,  put  his  hand  to  the 
docnment  in  any  other  character  than 
that  of  a  witness  against  the  civil 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  has  never  been 
suggested  or  surmised. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  continuing 
to  cite  matter  so  familiar ;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  may  become  a  question  how 
far  it  is  consistent  with  just  notions  of 
constitutional  freedom  to  accord  the 
most  honourable  commemoration  in  the 
power  of  a  nation  to  bestow,  to  any  of 
the  parties,  whether  principals  or  wit- 
nesses, engaged  in  a  transaction  so  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  every  principle 
of  national  independence,  it  seems 
proper  here  to  introduce  the  text  of 
the  deed  itself: — 

THE   CHARTER  OF  GRANT. 

**  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Aquitaine,  Count  of 
Anjou,  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  who 
shall  inspect  these  presents,  health  in 
the  Lord. 

•*  We  will  that  it  be  known  to  your 
universality  by  this  our  charter,  au- 
thenticated with  our  golden  bulla,  that 
whereas  we  have  offended  God  and  our 
holy  mother  church  in  many  things,  and 
are  thereby  conscious  that  we  stand  in 
great  need  of  the  divine  mercy,  neither 
that  we  can  offer  any  thing  worthy  for 
making  due  satisfaction  to  God  and  the 
church,  save  it  be  ourselves  and  our 
kingdoms. 

"Desiring  to  humble  ourselves  for 
his  sake  who  humbled  himself  for  us 
even  to  death,  we,  by  the  inspiring  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  neither  mduced  nor 
coerced  by  any  fear,  bat  of  our  own 
good  and  spontaneous  will,  and  by  the 
common  consent  of  our  barons,^  offer 
and  freely  grant  to  God  and  his  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  our 
holy  mother  church  of  Rome,  and  to 
our  Lord,  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  and 
his  Catholic  successors,  all  our  king- 
dom OF  England  and  all  Ireland, 

AMD  all  their  RIGHT  AND  APPURTE- 
NANCES, for  the  remission  of  our  own 
sins  and  those  of  our  entire  race,  as 
well  for  the  living  as  for  the  dead. 

"  And  thereupon  receiving  and  taking 
back  the  same  from  God  and  from  the  Ro- 
man church,  as  feudatory,  in  the  presence 
of  the  venerable  father  our  Lord  Nicholas 
bishop  of  Tusculum,  legate  of  the  apos- 
tolic seat,  and  of  Pandulf,  subdeacon 
and  familiar  of  our  Lord  the  Pope,  we 
make  and  swear  according  to  the  sub* 


scribed  form,  fealty  therefor  to  our 
said  Lord  Pope  Innocent  and  to  his  Ca- 
tholic successors,  and  to  the  church  of 
Rome. 

*'  And  further  (whereas)  by  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  legate,  and  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  our  said  Lord  the  Pope  re- 
ceiving the  same  we  have  publicly  done 
liege  homage  for  the  said  kingdoms  to 
God  and  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  our  said  Lord  Pope  Innocent,  oblig- 
ing ourselves  and  our  successors  and 
heirs  by  our  wife  for  ever,  that  they 
without  contradiction  shall  be  bound  to 
profess  their  fealty,  and  acknowledge 
their  homage  in  like  manner  to  the  chief 
pontiff  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 

•*  For  an  evidence  of  this,  our  perpetual 
obligation  and  grant,  we  will  and  estab- 
lish that  out  ofthe  proper  and  special  rents 
of  our  said  kingdoms,  as  and  for  all  the 
service  and  custom  which  we  ought  to 
render  for  the  same,  (saving  always  the 
blessed  Peter's  penny)  the  Roman 
church  shall  receive  one  thousand 
marks  sterling  by  the  year :  to  wit,  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  five  hundred 
marks,  and  at  Easter  five  hundred 
marks  ;  seven  hundred,  to  wit,  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred 
for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  saving  to 
ourselves  and  our  heirs  our  Justices, 
liberties,  and  royalties. 

**  All  which,  as  aforesaid,  willing  the 
same  to  be  ratified  and  confirmed  for 
ever,  we  bind  ourselves  and  our  succes- 
sors not  to  contravene. 

"  And  if  we,  or  any  of  our  successors, 
shall  presume  to  attempt  this,  whosoever 
he  be,  may  he,  unless,  being  duly  ad- 
monished, he  repent,  fall  from  his  right 
to  the  kingdom;  and  may  this,  our 
charter  of  obligation  and  grant,  remain 
firm  for  ever.' 


THE  FORM  OF  HOMAGE. 

"I,  John,  by  God's  grace,  king  of  the 
English  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  from  this 
hour  henceforth  will  be  faithful  to 
God  and  the  blessed  Peter  and  church 
of  Rome,  and  to  my  Lord,  the  Lord  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  and  his  righttul 
Catholic  successors. 

"  I  will  not  in  deed,  word,  consent,  or 
conncil,  that  they  lose  life  or  limb,  or 
be  taken  in  wrongful  caption. 

'*  I  will  if  I  know  of  aught  to  their  da- 
mage, and  can,  hinder  the  same,  and  cause 
it  to  be  amoved;  or  otherwise,  I  will 
as  speedily  as  I  can  inform  them  thereof 
or  communicate  the  same  to  some  one 
such  as  I  believe  for  certain  will  inform 
them.  Such  council  as  they  shall  com- 
municate to  me  by  themselves  or  by 
letter,   I  will  keep  secret,  and  know- 
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Inely  will  disclose  to  no  one  to  their  do- 
triment. 

•'I  will  bf»  their  aider  in  defending 
against  ail  men  the  patrimony  of  the  bles- 
sed Peter,  and  especially  the  kingdom 
of  England  and  the  kingdom  of  lr«- 
lund,  according  to  mv  ability,  so  hJp 
me  God  and  the  lioly  evangel  of 
God. 

**  Wlipreof,  ]r«!t  bf^roaftor  thtTo  "^hould 
be  any  doubt,  for  tl)e  greater  security 
of  our  aforesaid  obligation  and  grant, 
we  have  caused  the  present  charter  to  be 
made  and  authenticated  with  our  golden 
bulla,  and  for  the  rent  of  this  first  year 
we  have  paid  to  the  church  of  Rome  a 
thousand  marks  sterling  by  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  legate. 

WITNESSES  ! 

Th«   Lord    Stephen  of  W.  MinhaU,  Earl  Feu- 

Cmtcrbury,  ArcUbp.  broke, 

W.  London, ")  Robert  de  Rof , 

P.  Winton,  f  „,.i,«^  ^-  *^*  o*"  S"*"^"* 

E.  Ely,          f  "'"°^  8.  Earl  Winton, 

H.  Lincoln, )  William  Brlwere, 

W.  De  Grey,  our  Chan-  Peter  FiUherbcrt, 

cellor,  Mtthew  F1Uhcrbert,anl 

W.  EsrlofSalltbnry,  onr  Brian  de  Iniala,  our 

brother,  bntler. 
R.  EarlofClure, 

**Givcnby  thebandsof  masterRiohard 
do  Marisco,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond 
an*!  Northumberland,  at  Saint  Paul's, 
London,  the  3rd  day  of  October,  in  the 
year  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord, 
1213,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifteenth." 

(Ex.  Bib.  Cotton.  Nero,  c.  11,  n.  47; 
Rymer,  vol.  1,  p.  115.) 

Such  was  the  instrument  attested 
and  authenticated  by  these  prelates, 
who  as    witnesses    virtually    became 

fiarantees  for  its  observance.  But,  lest 
should  be  deemed  to  have  indicated 
too  strongly  the  views  which  strike 
my  own  roind  in  relation  to  this  trans- 
action, I  will  ask  your  permission  to 
add  what  has  been  said  in  its  extenua- 
tion by  CI  believe)  the  only  English 
writer  who  has  deemed  the  proceeding 
capable  of  excuse : — 

**  This  transaction  Las  heaped  eternal 
infamy  on  the  memory  of  John.  Every 
epithet  of  reproach  has  been  expended 
by  writers  and  readers  again««t  the  nu- 
silanimity  of  a  prince,  who  could  lay 
the  crown  of  England  at  the  foot  of  a 
foreign  nri*»pt,  and  r*»ceive  it  from  him 
again  as  bis  vassal  and  tributary.  It 
was  certainly  a  disgraceful  act';  but 
there  are  some  considerations,  which,  if 
they  do  not  remove,  will  at  least  exte- 
nuate his  oflTonce.  Though  tiie  prin- 
c^les  of  morality  are  unchangeable,  our 
ioNiB  of  honour  and  infamy  perpetually 


vary  with  the  ever-varying  state  of  so- 
ciety. To  Judge  impartially  of  our 
ancestors,  we  are  not  to  measure  thntr 
actions  by  the  standard  of  our  present 
manners  and  notions :  we  should  trans- 
port  ourf-olvcs  back  to  the  age  in  wl.ich 
tliev  livid,  and  take  into  account  tl.eir 

fiolftical  institutions,  their  princir»!e:-  of 
ogislntion  and  government.  Now  in 
the  thirteenth  century  there  was  ncth'nj 
so  very  degrading  in  tho  state  of  vas- 
salage. It  was  then  the  oondition  of 
most  of  the  princ<»s  of  Christendtira. 
Even  the  king  of  Scotland  was  the  vas- 
sal of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  king 
of  England  was  vassal  of  the  king  ut' 
Franco;  the  one  for  the  land*  what- 
ever they  were,  which  he  held  of  the 
English  crown,  the  other  for  hi-  trans- 
marine territories  ;  and  both  wore  fre- 
quently seen  in  public  on  their  knees, 
swearing  fealty,  and  doing  honing**  to 
their  feudals  superior.  John  liiTn»«»lf 
had  been  present  when  William  tMe  Lion 
subjected  the  Scottish  crown  to  the 
English ;  and  it  was  but  nine  ^ears  since 
Peter  the  king  of  Arragon,  bad  vo- 
luntarily become  the  vassal  of  LmuCfnt, 
and  bound  himself  and  his  !»ucco---t  rs 
to  the  yearly  payment  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces  of  gold  to  the  I.oly 
see.  Nor  were  similar  precedents  want- 
ing in  his  own  family.  He  knew  that 
his  father  Henrv,  powerful  as  he  was, 
had  become  the  feudatory  of  Pope 
Alexander  III. ;  and  that  his  brother, 
the  lion-hearted  Richard,  had  re:>igned 
his  crown  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  consented  to  hold  of  him  by  the 
payment  of  a  yearly  rent.  Jo!m  in  his 
distress  followed  these  examples ;  and 
the  result  seems  to  have  recommended 
his  conduct  to  the  imitation  of  the  Scot- 
tish patriots,  who,  to  defeat  the  claim 
of  his  grandson,  Edward  I.  ackoow- 
lodged  the  pope  for  their  superior  lord, 
and  maintained  that  Scotlana  had  al  wajs 
been  a  fief  ,of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Neither  is  the  blame  of  this  transaction 
to  be  confined  to  the  king.  It  must  be 
shared  with  him  by  the  great  council 
of  the  barons,  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers, the  very  men  who  two  years 
later  extorted  from  him  the  grant  of 
their  liberties  on  the  plain  of  Runny- 
mead.  The  cession  was  made  by  their 
advice,  and  with  their  consent :  whence 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  there 
was  something  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  the  kine, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Some  wn- 
ters  have  imagined  that  their  motife 
was  the  hope  of  averting  the  threatened 
invasion,  or  if  it  could  not  be  averted, 
of  at  least  preserving  John  on  the 
throne  by  the  intervention  of  the  same 
power,  which  had  so  nearly  precipitated 
hhn  from  it.    There  is,  however,  some 
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reason  to  belieTO  that  it  origmated  with 
the  barons  themsolTes,  who  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  humbling' 
the  pride,  and  checking  the  violence  of 
the  despot,  whom  they  abhorred.  From 
that  moment  they  began  to  demand  the 
grant  of  thuU-  liberties.  On  his  refusal, 
they  appealed  by  tlit'lr  agents  to  the 
gralilutle  of  the  j>ope,  now  become  his 
and  their  sovereign,  reminding  him  that 
••  it  was  not  to  the  good  will  of  the  king, 
but  to  them,  and  the  compulsion  which 
they  had  employed,  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  superiority  over  the 
English  crown."  Innocent,  however, 
supported  the  cause  of  his  vassal ;  and 
the  barons  transferred  tlieir  allegiance 
to  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip.  The  men, 
who  could  thus  place  on  the  throne  the 
heir  of  the  French  monarchy,  were  cer- 
tainly capable  of  subjecting  it  to  the 
feudal  control  of  the  head  of  their 
i^urch." — Lingard,  Hist,  Eng.  v.  iii.  c.  1. 

Leaving  these  more  prominent 
triinsactions  in  which  the  Irish  prelate, 
and  those  for  whom  he  has  been  ex- 
eluded  fromt  he  place  of  honour,  played 
pnrts  »o  opposite — and  in  my  humble 
judgment  so  conclusive  of  his  right  to 
be  preferred  to  both — I  will  now  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  the  collections  of 
the  learned  Prynne,  in  whose  History 
of  the  re»gn»  of  King  John  and  his 
successors,  and  Exact  History  of  the 
Pope's  intolerable  Usurpations,  we  find 
numerous  testimonies  to  the  services 
to  the  state  performed  by  our  arch- 
bishop in  England,  especlnlly  in  medi- 
ating between  the  king  and  the  pre- 
lates who  had  abandoned  the  realm, 
and  for  whose  safe  conduct  on  their 
return,  he  was  one  of  the  guarantees 
both  by  his  letters  patent,  and  by 
his  personal  attendance  on  them  on 
their  journey  home.  (Prynne,  Hist. 
King  John,  p.  278,  citing  the  Close 
Roll  of  15  Johan.  p.  2,  dors.  m.  8.) 

But,  next  to  the  example  of  inde- 
pendence set  by  him  to  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  England,  you  will  probably 
esteem  these  services  of  chief  value 
which  the  archbishop,  as  Justiciary, 
rendered  to  the  state  in  Ireland.  I 
make  no  pretension  to  judge  of  (neither 
am  I  in  a  position  to  siibmit  to  your 
better  judgment)  those  »y nodical  con- 
stitutions, which  have  obtained  him 
the  approval  of  the  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nalist of  Mary's  Abbey  (Harris's  Ware, 
vol.  I.  p.  318)  ;  but  for  his  activity  and 
usefulness  in  the  secular  government, 
we  have  abundant  and  dibtinct  vouchers 


in  the  remainug  state  records  of  that 
period. 

In  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  16th  John 
(m.  13,  n.  2)  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, (our  own  cotemporaneous  record's 
were  unfortunately  consumed  in  Sr. 
Mary*8  Abbey,  in  a.d.  1360),  we  find 
a  writ  directed  to  him  as  Justiciary, 
whereby  he  is  commanded  to  purchase 
scarlet  robes  for  the  native  Irish 
princes,  who  appear,  through  his  in- 
strumentality, to  have  submitted  them- 
selves at  this  lime  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment along  with  Cathal  O'Conor. 
(Rymer,  vol.  1.  p.  123.) 

A  service  of  a  similar  natm*e  ap- 
pears due  to  his  good  condnot  in  con- 
cluding the  terms  specified  in  the 
Patent  Roll  of  the  6th  of  Henry  8rd, 
on  which  Donald,  King  of  ThomontI, 
consented  to  hold  his  territory  of  the 
crown.  (Rymer,  Vol.  I.  p.  167.) 

Immediately  before  the  granting  of 
the  great  charter,  on  the  3rd  July, 
1215,  at  Marlbridge,  he  appears  as 
first  witness  to  the  charters  of  Dublin 
and  Water  ford  respectively,  bearing 
date  the  same  day.  The  charter  of 
Dublin  (in  Lib.  Nig.  Ecc.  S.  Trin., 
Dub.,  given  in  Rymer,  Vol.  I.  p.  135), 
besides  numerous  civil  and  political 
privileges,  and  a  grant  of  the  entire 
soil  of  the  city,  contains  a  provision 
for  building  the  first  bridge  over  the 
Liffey,  a  work  which  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably ascribe  to  the  Justiciary, 
seeing  that  he  is  recognised  as  the 
founder  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin  (Han- 
mer,  p.  188  ;  Cox,  p.  57) ;  and  is 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have 
defrayed  the  cost  of  its  erection  out  of 
his  private  revenue. 

Of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  numerous 
other  services  to  the  state,  we  hate 
good  evidence  by  a  writ  in  the  Patent 
Roll  of  the  12th  of  Henry  the  Third 
(m.  4,  int.),  cited  by  Harris  (Ware 
(Vol  L  p.  318),  and  by  which,  after 
reciting  the  king's  obligations  to  the 
archbishop  for  these  services,  the  pro- 
fits of  certain  vacant  sees  are  appro- 
priated to  refund  him  his  outlay. 

And  finally,  as  a  concluding  evi- 
dence of  the  estimation  in  which  this 
prelate  was  held  by  his  sovereign,  let 
me  cite  the  language  of  that  writ 
which  king  Henry  the  Third  addressed 
to  the  barons  of  Ireland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  sending  over  de  Londres  to 
assist  his  deputy,  Geoffrey  de  Maiisco, 
in  the  government.     *'  Albeit  we  are 
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aware  that  the  presence  in  these  part$ 
of  England  of  our  venerable  father 
the  Lord  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin,  is  very  needful  for  us  and  for 
our  kingdom  ;  and  that  we  can  hardly 
do  without  his  council ;  nevertheless^ 
we  destine  him  for  the  pares  of  Ire- 
land that  he  may  visit  and  console  his 
church,  &c."  (Pat.  1,  Hen.  Ill;  n.  8 
in  Turr.,  Lond.  ;  Rymer,  vol.  I, 
p.  146.) 

With  regard  to  the  story  toW  by  Han- 
mer,  who  does  not  name  hit)  authority, 
of  the  Archbishop  having  received  the 
name  of  Bum-bill,  from  burning  his  ten- 
ant's leases,  with  which  he  bad  been 
intrusted  for  inspection,  I  apprehend 
most  candid  minds  will  agree  with 
Cox  (p.  57)  "  That  it  is  a  silly  story, 
and  not  to  be  believed  of  so  learned 
a  man,  and  so  good  a  governor,  as 
every  body  allows  this  archbishop  to 
have  been  ;'*  and  1  may  add  what  seems 
to  shew  the  improbability  more  con- 
clusively, that  two  deeds  of  agree- 
ment and  concord  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  citizens  who  were  ten- 
ants of  his  see,  remain  in  the  register 
of  Archbishop  Alan  (fo.  117  d.  and 
fo.  118)  from  which  their  differences 
appear  to  have  been  referred  to  arbi- 
tration and  amicably  composed  (un- 
pubiished  fasciculus  of  Irish  Record 
Commission,  in  Lib.  QueerCs  Itms, 
Dub.). 

It  only  remains  to  inquire  whether 
any  thing  be  known  of  William,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  which  makes  him,  in 
any  comparative  estimate  of  claims  to 
commemoration,  more  worthy  or  even 
equally  worthy  of  our  honour.  To  dis- 
charge this  part  of  the  inquiry,  with 
least  risk  of  partiality,  it  seems  the  bet- 
ter course  to  transcribe  what  is  said  of 


him  in  the  standard  history  of  the  Eog- 
lish  Bishops,  and  therefore  I  extract  the 
passage  from  Godwin  entire.  •*  Wil- 
liam de  St  Maur,  canon  of  St.  Panl's, 
formerly  secretary  to  king  Richard  the 
First,  succeeded,  and  was  consecrated 
on  the  22nd  June,  1 199.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
interdicted  the  whole  of  the  realm  from 
sacred  services,  and  pronounced  king 
John  excommunicate  ;  and  being  pun- 
ished therefor  with  five  years*  banisb- 
ment,  demolished  the  castle  of  Stort- 
fnrd,  which  William  the  First  had 
bestowed  on  the  see  of  London,  and 
utterly  razed  it  in  a.d.  1211.  He 
voluntarily  resigned  his  bishoprick  the 
26th  of  January,  1221"— (<fc  PnBSU- 
libus,  p.  237) — a  brief  and  not  honora- 
ble notice,  to  which  the  diligence  of 
Richardson  has  added  nothing  beyond 
the  fact,  that  William  was  a  native  of 
Normandy. 

Having  brought  these  facts  under  yoor 
attention,  I  would  beg  you  to  consider 
whether  they  do  not  render  some  new 
arrangement  of  the  list  desirable.  It 
would  be  importunate  to  trouble  yon 
with  the  complaints  of  some  other  omis- 
sions which  self-respecting  persons  con- 
nected with  this  country  might  make  re- 
garding the  lists  in  general ;  but  my 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  ray  great 
countryman,  John  Scot,  will  not  soffisr 
me  to  close  this  communication  with- 
out a  sigh  over  the  inadvertence  to 
which  I  must  ascribe  the  omisskm 
of  his  illustrious  name  from  ever  so 
select  a  roll  of  the  Britbh  and  Irish 
fathers  of  European  learning. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with 
ffreat  respect,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

Samuel  Ferguson. 


11,  H«iirl<tta-«trcet,  Dnblln, 
23rd  of  October,  1845. 
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VABBATITS  OF  ▲    PXDJUTEXAV  J01TBISY  FBOV  LIBBOH   TO   OFOBTO  AHO   BBAQA 
III   THB   BPBIHO   OP  1845. 

Jtmrtktiy  firom  Ll0b<m  to  SanUrem,  and  Os  CarraUuM— Oomibrtaible  Condition  of  Oonntry  VeopIe-'Ttili 
to  Aleobola — Monastery  deatrttd — Honnmentt  of  Don  Pedro,  aadZgnat  da  Oattio-^Flald  of  Alhl' 
barotta — Batalhar— Its  monumcnti,  and  tomb  of  Prince  Henry — Joumay  through  Leiria*  Fombal,  and 
Oondelxa  to  Colmbra — Present  condition  of  the  Unlvenlty — Number  of  Stodents,  and  mode  of  Qtndy — 
Bcanty  of  the  environs  of  Colmbra,  and  the  Mondego— Journey  by  Mlalhada  and  Orar  to  Oporto«*TlM 
Sarra  CouTent—Eftcte  of  the  Siege  by  Dom  Mlgnal  rUibla  on  tha  hotiwe-  Ffferte  of  the  6arolu»U>i)  WOB 
ib»  Social  State  of  Portugal— Ylait  to  the  Hot  Bathi  of  Tixella,  Quemaraent,  and  Bragar-<niurch  of  Bom 
JeeuB  do  Monte,  and  ite  PUgrimi — Betum  to  Oporto. 

[80  muoh  has  been  said  of  the  dangers  of  Ravelling  in  the  interior  of  Portag^ 
and  Spain,  that  few  are  willing  to  undertake  sach  hazardous  Jouro^s  ;  but  a 
more  correct  l^nowledge  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Peninsula*  especially  of 
Portugal,  will  soon  dissipate  such  apprehensions^  or^  at  least,  show  that  they 
are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  dangers  of  travelling  in  Portugal  in  foraMr 
times,  at  the  present  day  they  are  by  no  means  formidable,  and  need  not  alarm 
the  most  timid. 

During  the  ascendancy  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  for  some  years  alter  his  over- 
throw, there  was  unquestionably  much  danger,  not  merely  in  travelling  into 
remote  districts,  but  even  in  the  large  towns.  Under  the  usurpation,  even  in 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  foreigners,  especially  Eoglishmen,  were  frequently  insulted, 
uid  their  predilection  for  the  cause  of  the  queen  as  constitutional  governmeirt, 
reodered  them  obnoxious  to  the  rabble  and  absolutists.  The  civil  war,  and  subse* 
quent  disbanding  of  Dom  Miguel's  army,  turned  loose  upon  society  a  great 
number  of  idle  and  lawless  characters,  who  committed  many  murders  and 
outrages;  but  this  evil  has  ceased  for  several  years,  and  at  present  robberies  are 
seldom  heard  of,  and  the  stranger  may  travel  in  safety.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a 
melancholy  one,  that  more  murders  take  place  annually  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  than  in  the  kingdom  [of  Portugal  and  Algarve.  And  during  an  exten- 
give  journey  in  the  latter  country,  where  we  mixed  freely  with  the  people,  we 
never  heard  of  any  deed  of  violence,  or  even  experienced  any  thing  approaching 
to  rudeness. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that,  even  in  the  present  improved  state 
of  Portugal,  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  robbers  is  not  to  be  altogether 
overlooked ;  and  a  soientifio  individual  informed  us  that  he  had  been  robbed 
more  than  once,  while  making  excursions,  although  even  in  (his  worst  case 
there  is  usually  but  little  personal  danger  to  be  apprehended,  provided  the  tra- 
veller conduct  himself  with  prudence  and  self-command. 

The  solitary  traveller,  who  wishes  to  traverse  the  unfrequented  parts  of  Por- 
tugal, we  are  convinced  mav  do  it  with  perfect  safety,  provided  he  possesses 
that  amount  of  courage  and  common  sense,  without  which  trouble  and  danger 
will  be  met  with  every  where.  All  useless  and  unnecessary  display  should  be 
avoided.  The  traveller,  who  wears  a  profusion  of  rings,  carries  a  golden  watch- 
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guard,  and  is  encumbered  with  a  load  of  seals  and  chains,  merely  exhibits  an  ad- 
Tertisement  that  he  is  worth  robbing,  and  certainly  deserves  little  sympathy,  if 
he  meet  with  trouble.  Another  absurdity^  on  the  part  of  the  traveller,  is  to 
carry  arms.  Such  a  proceeding  is  merely  an  intimation  that  he  carries  along 
with  him  something  worth  fighting  for,  and  that  he  is  a  lure  for  those  who 
desire  his  property.  But  the  absurdity  of  carrying  arms  is  still  more  apparent 
when  we  reflect  that,  in  an  encounter  with  Portuguese  highwaymen,  he  w31 
have  no  opportunity  of  using  them.  Four  or  five  muskets  will  be  presented  to 
him  when  he  least  expects  it,  and  resistance  will  be  vain.  His  wisdom,  then,  is 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  which,  in  this  case,  is  safety,  and  in  ordinary  <^8ee, 
no  unnecessary  violence  will  be  offered,  if  the  property  be  surrendered  with  i 
good  grace.  The  traveller  also  ought  always  to  carry  alone  with  him  enough 
of  money  to  propitiate  the  highwaymen.  The  neglect  of  this  may  lead  to 
danger,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  who  is  always  supposed  to 
abound  in  wealth. 

The  best  guarantee,  however,  is  to  study  the  manners  of  the  people^  to 
respect  their  prejudices,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  acquire  a  knowleifee  of 
the  language.  In  this  point  of  view,  we  think  every  one  ought  to  prefer  a 
native  to  an  English  servant.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  trust- 
worthy attendant ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  both  as  regards  safety 
and  economy,  will  render  such  a  choice  by  far  the  most  prudent 

Of  course,  the  traveller,  before  setting  out,  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  voy 
indifferent  accommodation  to  be  found  in  the  country  towns,  where  the  estfdagtm 
seldom  possesses  the  comforts  of  an  English  fpublic-house  ;  and  all  murmuring^ 
in  such  a  case,  is  foolish ;  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  best  of  the  accommodatioo 
which  he  can  obtain ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  traveller  who  does  so, 
will  find  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  to  render  him  comfortable,  and  be 
will  encounter  few  difficulties  which  prudence  and  good  temper  cannot  over- 
come.] 


On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March* 
we  left  Lisbon  in  a  boat  for  Santa- 
rem,  where  we  arrived  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day.  The  chief 
beauty  of  the  Tagus  is  on  its  north- 
ern bank,  up  to  Villa  Nova  and 
Alhandra,  rendered  doubly  so  to  an 
Englishman,  as  forming  the  termi- 
nation, and  also  the  least  defensible 
part  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
As  we  ascend,  the  country  becomes 
still  bolder,  until  we  descry,  from  afar, 
the  lofty  hill  on  which  Santarem  is 
built.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  country  is  a  great  level  expanse, 
or  slightly  raised  iJ>ove  the  river,  and 
constituting  what  is  called  the  lizerias. 
The  vicinity  of  Santarem  is  emi- 
nently beautiful,  and  is  in  some  degree 
the  type  of  many  Portuguese  towns, 
such  as  Palmella,  Leiria,  and  Pombal. 
In  these,  and  many  other  places,  the 
town  has  been  built  near  some  elevated 
rock,  which  constituted  the  garrison 
or  acropolis,  where  the  inhabitants 
could  find  refuge,  and  deposit  their 
valuable  property.  In  Portugal,  while 
we  find  remains  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions in  most  of  the  towns,  the  re- 
mains of  feudal  castles,  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  are  far  fewer  than  in 


England  or  Scotland,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  It  would  appear  that 
the  feudal  system,  where  each  chief 
was  a  petty  sovereign,  never  prevailed 
to  the  same  extent  in  the  Spanish  pe^ 
ninsula  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
resulted  from  many  circumstances. 
The  Gothic  conquerors,  who  succeeded 
the  Romans,  were  the  most  civiKsed 
of  the  Teutonic  tribes  who  partitJoned 
the  empires  of  the  Csesars,  and  being 
few  in  number,  they  soon  adopted  the 
langui^e  and  manners  of  the  con- 
quered provincials.  The  Goths,  fiff 
removed  from  their  original  seats, 
could  not  readily  recruit  their  nnm- 
bers  by  emigrations  from  the  north ; 
and  thus  a  few  generations  oblite- 
rated in  Spain  distinctions  whid)  it 
took  all  the  long  period  between  Ae 
Norman  conquest  and  the  accession  of 
the  Tudor  dynasty  to  extinguish  in 
England.  Another  powerful  ooun- 
teraction  of  feudal  influence  existed  in 
the  power  of  the  church,  and  also  in 
the  municipal  system,  which  took  deep 
root  during  the  five  centuries  of  the 
Roman  government  of  Spain.  The 
invasion  of  the  Saracens  also  most 
have  tended  to  bring  all  dasses  into 
more    intimate    contact,    by   uniting 
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them  in  a  ooromoTi  efTort  to  defend 
both  natioDal  honour  and  religion. 
From  these  cironmstancefl  we  may  de- 
duce the  source  of  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese character,  they  felt  the  feudal 
joke  lightly  ;  but,  in  return,  the  spirit 
of  bigotry  resulting  from  the  crusades 
was  experienced  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

To  return  to  Santarem ;  its  si- 
tuation is  remarkable,  the  older  part 
of  the  town  built  upon  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill,  while  a  new  town, 
probably  two  hundred  feet  lower, 
is  upon  the  nuurgin  of  the  Tagus.  On 
ascending  to  the  old  town,  our  land- 
lord of  the  estalagem  received  us  with 
the  usual  Portuguese  politeness  ;  and 
after  dinner,  he  accompanied  us  to 
show  all  that  was  interesting  about 
the  town,  and  to  enable  us  to  arrange, 
with  a  muleteer  to  accompany  us  to 
Coimbra.  One  of  the  first  places  we 
visited  was  the  old  castle,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Mouraria,  once  a  Moorish 
citadel,  <md  now  in  ruins.  From  this 
situation  the  view  is  really  magnifi- 
cent ;  we  see  the  Tagus  through  a 
considerable  part  of  its  course,  and 
the  vast  plains  of  lizerias  extending  to 
the  south,  and  the  whole  illuminated 
by  a  sun  which  might  afford  charms 
to  a  far  inferior  landscape. 

Another  circumstance,  which  must 
strike  every  intelligent  person,  is  the 
former  extent  of  monastic  influence, 
as  displayed  by  the  number  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings.  Santarem  appears 
to  have  been  a  most  monastic  town, 
and  the  convents  must  have  contained 
inmates  enough  to  have  controlled 
every  intellectual  movement  in  the 
district — the  convent  of  the  Jesuits 
alone  might  afford  accommodation  for 
a  regiment ;  and  one  cannot  but  regard 
their  dilapidated  state  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  as  evidences  of  the  down- 
fall of  a  system  which  proved  so  ruin- 
ous to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
These  monastic  buildings  seldom  pos- 
sess anything  of  architectural  merit, 
and  their  decay  can  excite  but  little 
sentimentalism ;  the  beautiful  Gothic 
edifices  of  Eneland,  interesting  in 
their  ruins  and  historical  associations, 
are  very  different  from  the  factory- 
looking  convents  of  Portugal,  and 
*l>ove  all,  the  present  generation  is 
contemporary  with  their  latest  inmate?, 
and  remembers  their  lives  and  morab. 


From  Santarem  our  first  journey 
was  to  Rio  Maior.  The  district 
around  Santarem  was  extremely  beau* 
tiful  ;  but  we  soon  descended  to  a 
tame  and  level  country,  making  our 
way  through  one  of  those  Ericeta  or 
heatheries,  which  are  so  common  in 
Portugal.  These  expanses,  which 
form  the  most  monotonous  portions 
of  the  landscapes  of  Portugal,  are  not 
uninteresting  to  the  naturalist,  who 
can  speculate  on  their  origin,  and  the 
physical  conditions  to  which  they  owe 
their  peculiar  characters.  Consider- 
able districts  are  characterised  by  the 
prevalence  of  sandstone  strata,  perhaps 
of  the  age  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of 
English  geologists,  and  apparently  in 
extensive  horizontal  beds.  In  these 
sandy  districts  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face varies  considerably ;  in  some,  the 
vegetation  has  given  fixity  to  the  soil ; 
while  in  others  the  sand  is  so  loose, 
that  one  feels  as  if  walking  among 
snow.  The  botanical  traveller  can 
recognise  such  tracts  by  the  nature  of 
their  plants,  as  well  as  by  the  charac- 
ters of  the  soil.  The  wooded  parts 
are  occupied  by  forests  of  the  stone 
pine  and  pinaster,  and  the  more  open 
spots  by  a  profusion  of  odoriferous  and 
beautiful  shrubs.  We  find  a  vegeta- 
tion of  Cisti  and  Helianthemums  ,of 
endless  variety,  furzes  and  brooms  of 
all  kinds,  with  junipers  and  crow- 
berries,  and  many  fine  species  of  heath, 
which  beguile  the  long  and  tedious 
journey  through  an  otherwise  mono- 
tonous country. 

After  spending  the  evening  in  the 
poor  estalagem  and  dull  neighbour- 
hood of  Rio  Maior,  we  set  out  in  the 
morning  for  Os  Carvalhos,  and  in  the 
afternoon  arrived  at  its  auberge,  which 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  estala- 
gem real,  to  which  its  exterior  gave  it 
but  little  claim.  This  public  house, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  England,  has 
been  erected  for  the  convenience  of 
the  students  travelling  between  Lis- 
bon and  Coimbra,  and  resembles  a 
little  convent,  from  the  number  of  its 
sleeping  apartments.  The  approach 
to  the  house  is  detestable ;  being 
in  the  worst  style  of  Scotch  farm- 
houses of  former  days — that  is,  the 
front  of  the  house  is  a  mere  mass  of 
filth  and  manure,  through  which  the 
traveller  has  to  proceed  with  well- 
chosen  steps,  and  he  at  length  arrives  at 
a  series  of  cold,  unfurnished,  and  corn- 
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fbrtleflS  tootfls.    The  bed-rooms,  how- 
erer,  lire  on  the  ground-floor,  and  so 
the  traveller  eseapes  a  nuisance  bat  too 
comfnon  in    Portngnese    estala^ems, 
that  6t  bating  to  sleep  immediatelj 
above  the  stable,  imbtted  in  an  atmos- 
phere whose  qualities  do  not  require  a 
mord  minute  description.     However, 
the  innkeeper  was,  as  we  always  found 
to  be  the  case  in  PortugiJ,  not  onlj 
polite,  but  really  desirous  to  oblige ; 
and  after  exchAnging    our    dripping 
clothes  for  a  dry  suit,  we  dined  on 
baccalhao  (codfish),  eggs,  and  a  pre* 
paration  of  pork  resembling  a  sausage, 
and  called  lombo  de  porco,  which  we 
ft>und  etcellent,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  seasoned  plentiftilly  with  garlic. 
After  dinner,  we  found  the  most  com- 
fbrtable  place  in  an  estalagem,  after  a 
rainy  day  in  the  month  of  March,  was 
the  kitchen,  the  only  place  where  the 
comfort   of  a    fire  could  be  found. 
The  hearths   are  of  enormous  size, 
with  benches  on  each  side  which  may 
accommodate  about  a  dozen  people. 
We  were  welcomed  to  a  share  of  the 
warmth,  and  a  oresent  of  a  ciear  to  the 
host  soon  established  a  cordial  under- 
standing.    In  this  way  one  could  ob- 
tain a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  people  and  their  modes  of  living, 
and  their  habitual  grayity  and  polite- 
ness soon  places  all  parties  on  good 
terms.     On  this,  as  on    numberless 
occasions,  we  had  to  contrast  the  com- 
fbrt  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  wretch- 
edness   of  the   Irish    peasant.     The 
servants  of  the  estalagem  were  par- 
taking   of   baccalhao,    with    wheaten 
bread  and  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
the  mnho  verde,  or  country  wine,  and 
eating  large  quantities  of  pickled  olives ; 
in  fact,  as  to  physical  comforts — that 
ls»  food  and  clothes — there  is  little 
cause  for  complaint  The  people  were 
abundantly  communicative,    and    we 
talked  of  Alcobaca  and  Batalha,  which 
we  intended  to  visit  on  the  following 
day,  and  obtained  all  requisite  infor- 
mation.     Among  other   topics,    our 
host  entered  upon  that  of  religion  • 
but  his  theological  lore  was  of  the 
slenderest  kind.     One  was  perplexed 
nt  first  to  know  what  he  meant  when 
he  declared  the  French  to  be  good 
Christians,  and  the  Spaniards  to  be 
gpod  Catholics ;  but  after  he  men- 
tidned  that  the  Portuguese  were  very 
fkithfhl,    it  was    apparent    that    all 
he  knew    of  the   matter    was    the 


titles  of  the  sovereigns  of  flie  three 
kingdoms,  and  from  other  similar  con- 
versations, we  lure  afraid  Chat  sudi 
ignorance  is  not  rare. 

As  Alcobaca  is  not  more  tium  fin 
or  sit  miles  from  Os  Carfidhos,ws 
went  thither  next  rooming.  Thb 
town,  of  about  1,400  inhabitants,  is 
interestiOg  from  Its  ancient  convent, 
of  whose  wealth  and  splendotir  6eck< 
ford  lias  given  so  entertaining  an  so- 
count.  ft  is  now  desolate,  the  monli 
have  been  scattered,  and  their  pro- 
perty sold.  We  walked  through  the 
kitchen.  So  graphically  descried  by 
Beckford,  and  even  in  its  decay  We 
find  evidence  that  its  magnificence  has 
not  been  exaggerated.  The  little 
town,  which  probably  was  formed  in 
consequence  of  the  wealth  of  the  con- 
vent, is  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
two  small  streams,  the  Alcoa  and  the 
Baca,  and  hence  its  name.  The  country 
around,  and  especially  along  the 
streams,  is  remarkably  beautifu],  and 
much  indebted  to  a  brillant  sun  ;  and 
the  views  from  the  convent  windows 
are,  although  comprehending  but  smsll 
landscapes,  very  delightftil.  Formeriy 
the  convent  of  Alcobaca  was  one  of 
the  richest  in  Portugal ;  but  now 
every  part  of  the  bull  ding^  except  flie 
chapel  is  going  to  ruin.  The  library, 
which  was  very  extensive,  and  rich  in 
manuscripts  illustrating  Portuguese 
history,  has  very  judiciously  been  re- 
moved to  Lisbon,  where  it  will  be 
more  usefbl  than  it  ever  was  m  this 
remote  spot.  The  library  hall  mnst 
have  been  a  splendid  apartment,  and 
from  its  windows  the  view  is  charm* 
ingf. 

The  church,  which  is  still  in  repair, 
also  deserves  to  be  visited.  We  find,  is 
the  style  of  its  decoration,  the  same 
bad  taste  as  is  universal  in  Portugal* 
The  altar  has  been  the  part  on  whidi 
the  greatest  labour  is  bestowed,  in  a 
profuse  display  of  carving  and  gilding, 
with  little  elegance.  The  statues  and 
paintings  are  often  disgusting,  and 
more  calculated  to  corrupt  thm  Im- 
prove taste.  We  find  often  the  fnaitr 
dolorosa  depicted  in  a  manner  that 
called  to  mind  nothing  but  the  dis- 
secting-room, or  the  wax  models  of 
the  anatomist,  and  we  should  think  socfa 
loathsome  figures  with  ghastly  wounds 
would  not  mereW  deprave  the  taste, 
but,  by  their  .famiharity,  cherish  a 
feeling  of  disregard  to  actual  suiRsriogy 
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bT  weftkening  our  ijiii|MithUt.  In  the 
ohuroh  of  AloobAca  there  b  *  painting 
which  Bias  no  lees  against  propriety^ 
although  in  another  direction,  where 
all  that  is  solemn  is  displayed  in  union 
with  what  is  little  better  than  low  bnf- 
foonerj.  We  allude  to  a  pictare  of 
the  death  of  St.  Bernard*  where  the 
bodj  of  the  saint  is  sorronnded  by  his 
weeping  followers,  and  a  party  of 
angels,  with  fiddles  and  guitars,  are 
ready  to  serenade  his  soul  to  heaven. 
Id  the  same  bad  taste  votive  offerings 
of  arms  or  legs  of  wax,  of  crutches. 
Ice,  are  suspended  near  some  favourite 
image  of  Nossa  Senhora,  to  comme* 
morate  cures  efiected  or  miracles  per- 
formed. 

The  content  of  Alcobaca  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  on  very  different 
gprounds ;  for  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  classical  spot  in  Portugese  history. 
Its  foundation  is  nearly  coeval  with 
that  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  founded 
by  the  first  king,  Dom  Affbnso  Henri- 
mies,  after  he  had  conquered  Santarem 
nrom  the  Moors.  Within  two  miles 
is  the  field  of  Aljubarotta,  so  glorious 
to  Portugal.  The  story  of  this  im- 
portant battle  mav  be  briefly  told  The 
Borgnndian,  or  first  dynasty  of  kines 
of  Portugal,  had  become  extinct.  The 
right  to  tne  crown  was  claimed  by  the 
Ring  of  Castille.  The  Portugese, 
however,  were  determined  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and  chose  for  king, 
the  Master  of  Avis,  an  illegitimate 
descendant  of  the  old  dynasty.  After 
an  obstinate  struggle,  the  question  was 
decided  on  the  field  of  Aljubarotta, 
and  the  Spanish  army  defeated  by 
a  far  inferior  force  of  the  Portuguese. 
The  Ring  of  Castille  fled  to  Santarem, 
and  his  travelling  altar,  and  all  the 
contents  of  his  camp  became  the  spoil 
of  ^e  victors.  The  most  interesting 
monuments  in  the  church  are  the 
tombs  of  Don  Pedro  and  Ignez  de 
Castro — the  hero  and  heroine  of  so 
much  song,  and  whose  loves  and  mis- 
fortunes have  given  materials  for  so 
many  tragedies.  It  is  most  vexatious 
to  see  how  these  beautiful  and  richly 
ornamented  tombs  have  been  injured 
bv  the  French,  who  rifled  and  broke 
them  open,  and  drew  out  the  bodies 
in  quest  of  gold,  which  might  have 
been  interred  along  with  them.  In 
the  same  style  of  wanton  mischief,  the 
altars  have  been  mutilated,  to  obtain 
honet   for  sharpening   knives.      M. 


Balbi,  with  tiiat  bad  fUth  which  cha- 
raeterixes  Frenchmen'  when  writing 
about  England,  omits  all  allusion  to 
this  barbarism,  and  mentions  that  the 
English  burned  a  cotton  factorv  in  the 
vicinity,  leaving  us  to  draw  the  infe- 
rence, which  only  minds  like  his  own 
could  insinuate,  that  what  was  done 
from  an  absolute  military  necessity, 
caused  by  the  unprincipled  invasion, 
was  a  malicious  attempt  to  destroy 
Portugnese  manufactures. 

We  left  the  very  good  estalagem  of 
Alcobaca,  and  again  crossing  the  field 
of  Aljubarotta,  a  walk  of  two  hours 
brought  us  to  Batalha.  This  beautiftd 
monastery  was  founded  by  John  the 
First,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Aljubarotta,  which  seated  his  family 
on  the  throne,  and  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  the  Ring  of  Castille.  The 
building,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style, 
rich  in  its  profusion  of  ornaments,  is 
worthy  of  the  dynasty  of  Avis,  under 
which  Portugal  rose  to  such  ereatness 
as  a  commercial  kingdom.  l%ose  who 
wish  for  information  respecting  the 
architectural  beauties  of  Batalha,  win 
find  it  in  the  work  of  Murphy.  The 
church  contains  the  monuments  of  Dom 
Joam  and  his  illustrious  sons,  and  his 
queen  Phillippa,  the  daughter  of  John 
of  Gaunt  The  traveller  will  view 
with  deep  interest,  the  mausoleum  of 
Dom  Henry,  the  father  of  maritime 
enterprise,  the  precursor  of  Columbus. 
Here,  as  at  Alcobaca,  the  broken  mo- 
numents and  pillaged  tombs  remind  uf 
of  the  devastations  of  those  profligate 
adventurers  so  long  the  pest  of  Europe. 
We  saw  with  pleasure  the  monument 
ot  the  Duke  de  Lafoens,  the  founder  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon, 
and  long  the  friend  of  science,  and  Ae 
protector  of  scientific  men,  at  a  time 
when  the  power  of  the  Inquisition 
rendered  intellectual  pursuits  sufiici* 
ently  hazardous.  The  duke,  fbr  some 
reason  or  other,  incurred  the  dislike 
of  his  brother.  Ring  Joseph.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  monarch's 
reiffOf  he  spent  his  time  in  travollinff, 
and  visited  almost  everv  countrv  in 
Europe,  and  on  the  death  of  the  king 
he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  spMit 
his  time  in  intellectual  jpursuits.  The 
following  anecdote  wiU  illustrate  the 
liberality  of  the  duke,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  intolerance  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  Abbe  Correa  de  Serrat 
a  distinguished  botanist^  who,  in  spite 
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of  the  jpUnoage  of  Ibe  dttka,  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  coanirj, 
composed  the  following  inscription  for 
the  tomb  of  the  novelist^  Fielding*  in 
the  English  burying  ground  in  Lis- 
bon:— 

**  IlanumiUtt  Strain, 
dneribus  Henrici  Fielding,  Angti 
qnM  hlo  abaqne  honora  jaortwnt, 

JohumM  de  Bngaas* 
Monumentum  hoc  ponendi  curtvlt, 
Ke  mntia  inhospita 
Jmm  teUuf  Tidueninr." 

This  intended  tribute  proved  abor- 
tive. The  virtues,  the  tastes,  the 
liberality,  and  :even  the  illustrious 
rank  of  the  Duke  of  La  Foens  (John  de 
Braganza)  uncle  to  the  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, had  no  weight  against  monkish 
fanaticism,  which  would  hj  no  means 
connive  at  such  a  compliment  to  a 
heretic,  and  the  monument  was  never 
executed.* 

We  could  not  but  admire  this  beau- 
tiful monastery  of  Batalha,  situated 
in  a  secluded  valley,  of  which  the  ar- 
chitectural beauties  were  its  smallest 
charm  ;  for  we  viewed  it  also  as  the 
monument  of  the  most  glorious  period 
of  Portuguese  history — a  period  which 
neither  rortugal  nor  Europe  will  rea- 
dily forget.  Built  by  King  Joam  the 
First,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
and,  like  Robert  Bruce  to  the 'Scots, 
the  restorer  of  national  independence, 
the  chapel  of  his  descendant.  Ring 
Manuel,  calls  to  mmd  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  to  India,  and  the  com- 
mercial revolution  which  has  changed 
the  politics  of  Europe.  To  an 
Englishman,  also,  it  possesses  a  sort 
of  domestic  interest,  as  Philippa, 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  the 
queen  of  Kinff  Joam,  and  is  interred 
by  his  side,  and  near  them  the  remains  of 
their  gallant  sons,  of  whom  Don  Henry 
has  left  an  imperishable  name.  Amidst 
so  much  to  interest,  there  is  also  much 
to  regret  caused  bv  the  devastations 
of  the  French.  We  are  mortified  to 
find  that  a  nation  calling  itself  civilized, 
has,  after  all,  made  so  little  progress, 
and  still  carries  en  warfare  after  the 
manner  of  Turks  and  savages.  The 
atrocities  of  Massena,  Loison,  and 
Kellerman,  were  but  in  harmony  with 
the  usual  proceedings  of  French  offi- 
cers, and  were  combined  with  a  men- 


dacity and  tbaft  of  private  property, 
which  united  in  them  the  character  of 
highwayman  and  pickpocket.  Every 
public  building  in  Portugal  has  marks 
of  this  devastation  ;  and  it  was  a  lucky 
familyVhioh  could  conceal  their  plate, 
mednds,  or  pictures. 

On  leaving  Batalha,  we  arrived 
in  the  evening  at  the  ancient  town  of 
Leiria,  where  we  spent  the  evening. 
This  town  is  finely  situated,  and 
watered  by  two  small  streams  ;  bat 
the  most  picturesque  object  is  the 
castle,  situated  on  an  elevated  rock, 
and  commanding  the  town.  This 
castle  was  formerly  the  abode  of  the 
patriot  King  Dinis,  the  founder  of  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  and  whose 
surname  of  the  <<  farmer"  indicates 
that  he  was  more  occupied  with  intsr- 
nal  improvements  than  foreign  wan. 
The  town  also  claims  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  earliest  in  Europe 
which  possessed  a  printinff-press.  It 
is  said,  that  an  edition  of  the  poens 
of  Don  Pedro  was  printed  here,  in 
1466,  and  if  so,  as  early  as  about  tea 
years  after  the  art  had  been  practised 
at  Mavence,  in  Germany.  The  intel- 
lectual state  of  Portugal  at  this  period 
must  have  been  in  advance  of  most 
countries  in  Europe ;  we  find,  ht 
example,  that  printing  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  until  1507,  and 
even  then  only  for  a  few  years. 

Leiria  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and 
contains  manv  respectable  shops, 
we  should  rather  say  stores,  which 
supply  the  surrounding  country.  Like 
the  stores  in  the  United  States  and 
(yanada,  every  kind  of  commodity  is 
sold  in  the  same  establishment,  and 
one  sees  a  motley  assortment  of  cut- 
lery, haccalhao,  or  cod-fish,  rice,  hats, 
and  cotton  goods.  Of  the  cutlery 
and  cotton  goods,  the  greater  part 
are,  of  course,  of  English  manofactore, 
and  we  were  pleased  to  recognise,  by  the 
style  of  patterns,  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  localities,  and  even  facto- 
ries from  which  they  came.  It  is 
curious  to  reflect,  that  in  the  large 
towns  of  Upper  Canada,  or  in  the 
state  of  Ohio — countries  not  a  century 
old — we  find  more  activity  and  more 
conveniencies,  than  in  this  ancient  and 
once  distinguished  country. 

From   Leiria  to   Pombal  is  but  a 
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shorl  joarney;  Midfrom  thenoeoar  next 
reating-place  was  Condeixa^  about 
twt>  leagues  from  Coimbra.  The  town 
of  Pombal>  the  native  place  of  the 
ffreat  marquis,  as  he  is  called^  is  in- 
ferior in  beauty  to  Leiria,  aHhough> 
like  the  latter  town,  formerly  protected 
by  an  acropolis.  At  Condeixa,  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  be- 
come completely  changed  from  what 
we  experienced  between  Santarem  and 
the  former  place.  Hitherto  the  coun- 
try had  been  comparatively  level  and 
8andy>  sometimes  consisting  of  exten- 
sive regions  of  heath  and  Cistus  ;  at 
others,  of  immense  olive  groves,  miles 
in  length,  with  their  dingy  monotonous 
leaves,  destitute  of  verdure,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  sombre  forests  of  New 
Holland ;  or  the  dark  pines  in  exten- 
sive gloves,  calling  to  mind  the  pine 
forests  of  America.  In  this  region, 
where  streams  are  rare,  windmills 
abound;  but  beyond  Condeixa  the 
scene  changes.  The  country  becomes 
broken,  springs  and  streams  are  nume- 
rous, and  orange  trees  become  com- 
mon, and  the  windmills  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen,  and  watermills  take  their 
place.  We  confess  we  were  glad  to 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  the 
sandy  and  heathy  region  to  the  more 
cheerful  and  broken  country. 

Next  day,  after  a  walk  of  two 
leagues  over  an  execrable  road,  we 
were  cheered  with  the  sight  of  the 
tower  and  observatory  of  Coimbra, 
and  were  pleased  with  the  beauties  of 
the  Mondego,  and  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  few  days  in  this  ancient 
seat  of  the  Portuguese  muses.  Until 
we  are  absolutely  within  sight  of  Co- 
imbra, there  are  no  appearances  which 
can  induce  the  traveller  to  suspect  that 
he  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous 
town,  and  a  university  which  boasts 
of  twelve  hundred  students.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Beauties 
of  Coimbra  (Bellezas  de  Coimbra), 
we  perceive  nothing  but  hills  crowned 
with  pines  and  cypress,  or  plains 
covered  with  olives.  We  traverse 
them  without  finding  any  indication  of 
our  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
Portugal.  We  meet  no  carriages, 
horsemen,  or  postillions;  while,  in 
the  distance,  we  may  observe,  perhaps, 
a  cross,  indicating  where  a  murder  has 
been  committed,  or  we  may  hear  the 
creaking  of  the  ungreased  wheels  of 
the  slow  bullock-wagon.     Nor  is  the 


impression  less  sombre  on  entering  the 
town ;  and  the  traveller  might  be 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  not 
merely  thrown  upon  a  strange  town, 
but  upon  a  former  age — that  he  had 
not  only  passed  from  London  to  Co- 
imbra, but  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  buildings 
which  attract  notice  are  all  ecclesias- 
tical, churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
enormous  convents ;  so  that  Coimbra 
appears  as  one  enormous  monastic 
institution.  The  effect,  however,  is 
very  fine.  So  many  edifices  built  upon 
a  lofty  hill,  on  the  margin  of  a  beau- 
tiful river.  On  entering  the  town, 
the  recollections  of  the  middle  ages 
are  still  forced  upon  us  by  the  strange 
costume  of  the  students,  who  resemble 
a  set  of  monks,  with  the  black  gowns 
and  caps,  and  ecclesiastical  dress,  un- 
like any  garb  we  ever  witnessed  in  any 
other  universitv. 

The  city  and  university  of  Coimbra 
present  much  that  is  interesting,  both 
from  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and 
its  associations  with  so  much  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  Portugal. 
The  scenery  of  the  Mondego,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Portuguese 
rivers,  has  been  the  fertile  theme  of  the 
Portuguese  poets.  This  river,  des- 
cending from  the  mountains  of  £s- 
trella,  varies  of  course  greatly  with 
the  season.  In  summer  it  is  con- 
tracted to  a  mere  streamlet,  and  in 
winter  it  often  inundates  the  country, 
and  even  renders  the  streets  of  the 
lower  town  impassable.  It  was  not 
our  fortune  to  see  it  in  its  tranquil 
mood,  pure  and  transparent,  flowing 
over  the  yellow  micaceous  sand,  when, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Camoens,  we 
might  count  the  pebbles  in  its  chan- 
nel— 

*'  T&o  claxH  Tao  ai  agiiai  cuninhatido, 
Que  no  fando  u  pedrinhas  delicadaa 
Se  pode  tuua  e  um*  atar  contando." 

On  the  contrary,  during  our  visit  in 
March,  the  long  bridge  of  twenty- seven 
arches  appeared  scarcely  broad  enough 
to  permit  the  waters  to  flow,  and  all 
exit  from  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
was  precluded.  These  floods  have 
considerably  altered  the  appearance  of 
the  vicinity  of  Coimbra,  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  river 
descends  from  lofty  granite  mountains, 
and  bears  along  in  its  course  a  great 
abundance  of  sandy  matter,  the  de- 
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tritiM  of  the  rooka  orer  whidi  it  flowa. 
As  the  channel  becomes  broader  near 
the  citTy  mach  of  this  transported  mat* 
ter  is  depoeitedy  and  the  houses  botlt 
OB  its  banks  are  gradually  bari«d« 
la  this  manner  the  ancient  nannerj 
of  Santa  CUtfa»  founded  in  1286,  has 
been  overwhelmed,  and  little  remains 
bat  an  arch  and  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  a  new  nunnerj  was  built  in  1649, 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  most  interesting  place  on 
^e  banks  of  the  Mondego,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Clara,  is  the  Fonte  dos  Amo- 
reSf  or  fountain  of  love,  and  the  ad- 
jacent house,  called  the  Quenta  dos 
Loohrymas,  or  House  of  Tears,  so 
celebrated  from  the  catastrophe  of  the 
onfortunate  Ig^es  de  Castro.  The 
Fonte  dos  Amores,  with  its  pellucid 
water,  issuing  from  the  rock,  shaded 
with  weeping  willows  and  the  C^oa* 
^rpress,  and  commanding  a  view  of 
the  Mondego,  and  nearly  shut  out 
from  the  neighbouring  city,  is  well 
fitted  for  the  oonsnmmation  of  a  love 
tragedy.  The  soft  and  melancholy 
beauty  of  the  spot  would  command 
interest,  even  although  detached  from 
the  historical  associations  which  have 
rendered  it  so  celebrated.  It  is  dis» 
creditable  to  the  good  people  of  Co* 
imbra  that  nothing  is  done  to  keep 
this  beautiful  spot  m  order,  or  render 
it  accessible  to  visitors.  The  approach 
is  through  mud  and  filth  \  and  during 
several  days  while  we  were  at  Coim- 
bra,  it  was  absolutely  inaccesnble. 
The  only  evidence  of  respect  paid  to 
the  spot  was  afforded,  not  by  a  Por- 
tuguese, but  an  Englishman,  General 
Trent,  who  erected  a  stone,  with  the 
following  appropriate  quotation  from 
Camoens : — 


*  ▲•  SlhM  do  ICnadegA  a  morte  MeuM 
Loaeo  tempo  chonmdo  memorarao  i 
E  per  meuunlftdtrnR,  em  fimta  pura 
As  UgrimM  choradM  trMufbrmwrao 


0*iMiaM  Um  ^Mivio,  qot«i«4a  don, 

I>i)s  Amovw  de  Ignes,  que  alll  paworio 
Vede  quo  tntek  fbote  raga  a«  flon«t 
Qm  lagrbMg  lio  a  aeoftf  •  o  Ml 


We  have  also  quoted  the  vernon 
by  Mickle,  perhaps  the  most  uniaithfol 
of  translators,  and  whose  vertt<m  of 
Camoens  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
original.*  The  story  of  Dom  Pedro 
and  Dona  Ignez  is  as  well  known  as 
that  of  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  and  need 
not  be  detailed.  As  Dom  Pedro  was 
heir  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  his 
marriage  to  Ignez  was  objectionable, 
on  grounds  of  state  policy,  and  the 
unhappy  lady  was  murdered  by  order 
of  the  prince's  father.  The  conduct  of 
the  prince  was  romantic  to  the  last. 
On  his  accession  to  the  crown,  his 
marriage  was  authenticated  and  pro« 
claimed,  and  the  skeleton  of  bis  de- 
ceased wife  disinterred  for  his  corona* 
tion,  and  arrayed  in  royal  robes^reoeived 
the  homage  of  the  nobility  who  kissed 
her  hand.  The  vengeance  he  took  on 
the  murderers  was  of  the  same  ezag* 
gerated  kind.  They  expired  in  his 
presence,  under  the  most  dreadful 
tortures,  and  also  suffered  fi*om  his 
blows  and  insults.  The  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Faria  e  Sonsa, 
shows  the  uiirelentbg  spirit  of  Dom 
Pedro.  One  of  the  murderers  was 
by  name  Coelho,  which  aignifies  a 
rabbit  in  Portuguese;  while  he  was 
expiring,  the  king  is  said  to  have 
called  for  onions  and  vinegar  to  dress 
the  rabbit. 

Although  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Coimbra  was  a  place  of  any  note  under 
the  Romans,  it  possesses  many  matlen 
of  historical  interest.  It  became  a 
town  of  some  consequence  under  the 
Alani ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors,  became  the  resi* 
denoe  of  the  Portuguese  conrtt  until 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
to  Lisbon,  by  Dom  Joto  the  First. 


*  **  No  less  the  wood-nymphs  of  Mundego^s  groves 

Bewailed  the  memory  of  her  hapless  loves ; 

Her  griefs  they  wept,  and  to  a  plaintive  rill 

Transformed  their  tears,  which  weeps  and  mnrmurs  still. 

To  give  immortal  pity  to  her  woe, 

She  taught  the  riv'Iet  through  her  bowers  to  flow, 

And  still  through  violet  beds  the  fountain  pours 

Its  plaintive  wailing,  and  is  named  Araoures.'* 
In  a  note,  Mickle  speaks  of  an  old  royal  castle,  with  a  rivulet  called  the  Fooatain 
of  Loves.     There  was  no  castle  here,  and  there  is  no  rivulet,  but  a  fountahi  In  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word. 
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During  the  long  period  in  which  Co- 
imbra  was  the  capital  of  Portugal^  the 
chief  eooleeiastioal  edifices  were  oon- 
struotedi  and  the  monasteries  founded. 
Of  all  iheae  buildings,  the  most  inte- 
resting is  the  Se  yelha»  or  old  oathe- 
dralf  which  tnust  be  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  edifices  in  Portugal.  This 
venerable  edifice  was  built  bj  the 
Goths  while  Arians,  and  probably  hj 
tJie  compulsory  labour  of  the  ortho- 
dox, who  were  severely  persecuted  by 
Ataces,  King  of  the  Alani.  The 
church  afterwards  passed  to  the  ortho- 
dox, and  on  the  Moslem  inrasion  it 
was  changed  into  a  mosque,  and  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  became  the 
episcopal  church  of  Coimbra.  Al- 
though, in  a  historic  sense,  this  ancient 
building  may  be  called  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, still  it  is  as  remote  as  possible 
fk^om  what  is  usually  called  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  Its  solid  walls 
of  hewn  and  nearly  square  stones 
call  to  mind  a  castle  rather  than  a 
church.  The  principal  entrance  is 
through  an  arch  of  great  stones,  and 
instead  of  windows  there  are  long 
narrow  apertures.  It  has  no  tower 
or  steeple  by  which  it  mieht  be  recog^- 
nised  as  a  cathedral ;  and,  in  short,  it 
resembles  rather  a  castle  than  a  church. 
This  and  the  other  churches  appear  to 
be  plentifiilly  supplied  with  relics, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
are  curious  in  such  matters. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  Co- 
hnbra  is  the  university,  the  only  one  in 
Portugal,  and  consequently  exercising 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  country.  The  build- 
ings of  the  university  are  situated  on 
the  hiehest  part  of  the  town ;  and 
from  the  observatory,  one  obtains  a 
splendid  prospect  of  the  extensive 
main  called  the  Campo  de  Mondego. 
The  university  was  originally  founded 
by  the  patriot  King  Dinis,  in  1288,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  literary  es- 
tablishments in  Europe.  It  was  at 
first  established  at  Lisbon,  but  after 
several  changes  was  at  last  definitely 
fixed  at  Coimbra.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  institution  made  but  lit- 
tle progress,  until,  in  1495,  it  was  re- 
formed by  King  Manuel,  and  subse- 
quently brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficienoy  under  Joam  the  Third.  The 
reign  of  Kmg  Manuel,  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  was,  in  every  respect, 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Portu- 


guese monarchy.  It  was  not  merely 
the  period  of  splendid  discoveries  and 
bold  military  enterprisoybut  also  of  lite- 
rature and  art.  It  was  in  this  proeperous 
age,  that  Coimbra  reared  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Portuguese  poete» 
as  Sa  de  Miranda,  Andrade  and,  a 
few  years  later,  Camoens,  whose  writ- 
ings bear  ample  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  training  which  it  enforced, 
and  of  the  value  he  attached  to 
it.  But  the  exertions  of  the  Gouveas 
of  Teive  and  Buchanan  were  destined 
to  be  evanescent.  The  Reformation, 
which  gave  an  impulse  to  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  north  of  Europe,  unfortu- 
nately possessed  no  influence  in  the 
south.  Science  and  literature  were 
now  regarded  as  the  parents  of  error, 
and  were  speedily  shorn  of  their  wings. 
The  teachers  who  had  come  from 
France,  were  viewed  with  j  ealousy ;  and 
every  one  who  visits  Coimbra,  must  re- 
member the  fate  of  Buchanan.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  his  imprisonment  in  a  monas- 
tery of  Coimbra,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  his  immortal  version  of  the  Psalmi» 
whieh  remains  the  monument  of  his 
perfect  scholarship,  and  of  the  bigotry 
which  drove  him  from  Portugal. 
Thus  the  wretched  cardinal-king,  Dom 
Henry,  is  known  only  as  connected 
with  the  downfall  of  his  native  coun- 
try— he  persecuted  Buchanan,  and  per- 
mitted Camoens  to  die  in  an  hospital. 
In  the  fortunate  reign  of  Joam  the 
Third,  when  his  brother  Henry  was 
cardinal^  and  head  of  the  Portuguese 
church,  the  literary  progress  of  the 
country  received  a  deadly  blow.  Under 
this  miserable  fanatic,  education  was 
ffiven  up  to  the  Jesuits,  and  indepen- 
dence of  thought  carefully  watched 
and  crushed ;  and  to  complete  the  de- 
gradation of  the  university,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  established  at  Coimbra.  Thus, 
while  the  royal  cardmal  sent  the  Je- 
suits and  the  inquisition  to  Coimbra, 
his  own  intellectual  pursuits  were  suffi- 
ciently low,  and  consisted  in  collecting 
relics  or  saintly  legends.  To  use  the 
words  of  an  enlightened  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic^  the  nation  was  gradually 
conducted  to  a  degree  of  ignorance 
and  servility,  of  which  history  scarcely 
offers  a  parallel ;  princes  and  subjects 
were  equally  humbled,  and  never  did 
a  power,  without  an  armed  force# 
govern  a  country  more  absolutely. 
The  writer  who  would  employ  his  pen 
on  this  part  of  history,  will  feel  no 
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want  of  matef ials — unhappily  they  are 
too  abundant,  although  little  known 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Such  an  exhi- 
bition would  be  to  the  nations  what  a 
chart,  laying  down  the  position  of  hid- 
den rocks,  is  to  the  mariner — tlye  most 
enlightened  nations  should  take  warn* 
ingby  it. 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries,  Portu- 
gal remained  in  this  degraded  state ; 
and  a  nation  whose  intellectual  quali- 
ties are  equal  to  those  of  any  kingdom 
in  Europe,  scarcely  produced  a  name 
of  any  note  in  science  or  literature. 
There  were  no  societies  or  academies, 
no  botanic  gardens  or  museums,  and 
the  Portuguese  youth  who  wished  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  had 
to  resort  to  Edinburgh  or  Paris.  The 
university,  says  the  Abb6  Correa  de 
Serra,  which  should  have  been  the 
source  of  light,  became  the  fountain 
of  darkness.  When  we  remember 
that  the  University  of  Coimbra  was 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
every  magistrate  and  lawyer,  every 
dignitary  of  the  church,  and  every 
physician,  had  to  study  there,  and  that 
even  the  officers  of  the  army  had  to 
follow  the  lectures  on  mathematics,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  pernicious 
influence  which  the  Jesuits  must  have 
exercised  when  they  possessed  the  en- 
tire controul  of  the  institution. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may 
exist  elsewhere  as  to  the  result  of  Jesu- 
itical education,there  appears  to  be  none 
in  Portugal.  As  this  pernicious  body 
was  expelled  by  Pombal,  so  for  the 
very  same  reason  they  were  reinstated 
by  the  Absolutists,  under  Dom  Miguel, 
and  were  again  innuating  their  way 
into  the  professors*  chairs,  as  they  had 
done  three  centuries  beA)re,  in  the 
reign  of  Joam  the  Third,  when,  hap- 
pily for  the  country,  they  were  again 
expelled  by  the  resolution  which 
placed  the  present  sovereign  on  the 
throne. 

We  are  not  indiscriminate  admirers 
of  Pombal ;  but  his  reform  of  the 
university,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  benefits  which  the  coun- 
try cannot  readily  forget.  In  the 
year  1772,  Pombal  set  about  the  re- 
form of  the  university,  with  that  in- 
tense energy  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter. He  closed  the  university,  and 
proceeded  to  Coimbra,  in  royal  state, 
as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign. 
All  the  old  statutes  and  regulations 


were  abolished,  and  the  schools  sup- 
pressed ;  he  made  new  regulations,  in- 
stituted  new  ohaira,  and  filled  them 
with  new  professors;  he  prescribed 
new  subjects  of  instruction,  and  new 
modes  of  teadiing.  The  change  of 
men  and  doctrines  was  sweeping  and 
complete.  Physical  and  mathematical 
science  took  their  proper  place.  Fo- 
reign professors  were  brought,  at  a 
great  expense,  to  set  the  new  system 
in  motion.  An  observatory,  chemical 
laboratory,  botanic  garden,  anatomical 
theatre,  and  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, arose  as  if  by  magic;  and  all 
this  in  a  town  where  science  and  its 
apparatus  had  been  unknown  a  few 
months  before.  Theology,  law,medicine, 
and  belles  lettres  were  also  taught  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  foreign  univer- 
sities— (Correa  de  Serra). 

Such  was  the  state  of  intellectual 
degradation  to  which  the  country  had 
been  reduced,  that  Pombal,  powerfdi 
and  energetic  as  he  was,  was  compelled 
to  obtain  foreign  professors  to  com« 
mence  the  new  system.  The  new  pro- 
fessors were,  for  obvious  reasons,  Ita- 
lians ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  Portugal 
is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  mo- 
dern science  into  the  University  of 
Coimbra.  Professors  Fransini,  Dalk 
Bella,  and  Brunelli  formed  native 
teachers  of  physics  and  mathematics ; 
and  Yandelli  organised  the  botanic 
gardens  of  Coimbra  and  Lisbon.  On 
the  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  conse- 
quent retirement  of  Pombal,  the  fa- 
natical party  again  returned  to  power, 
and  many  men  of  science  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  country  to  escape  from  the 
inquisition.  This  period  of  darkness 
lasted  about  twelve  yeai's,  when  more 
moderate  counsels  were  adopted ;  and 
such  had  been  the  fruit  of  Pombal*s 
measures,  that  a  new  race  of  able  men 
had  arisen,  who  were  able  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  university. 
Monteiro  in  mineralogy,  and  Barjona 
and  Sobral  in  chemistry,  and  Brotero 
in  botany,  and  Anastasio  da  Cunha  in 
mathematics,  afforded  evidence  that 
nothing  but  tranquillity  was  required 
to  enable  the  university  to  attain  a 
European  reputation.  The  French  in- 
vasions^ however,  were  equally  hostile  to 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  coun- 
try, as  to  the  happiness  of  its  people ; 
and  the  subsequent  civil  wars  have  re- 
tarded the  renovation  of  the  univer- 
sity. • 
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The  present  condition  of  the  univer- 
ftity  is  not  such  as  could  he  wished ; 
the  necessities  of  the  state  ha?e  caused 
the  funds  to  he  greatly  curtailed,  and 
consequently  the  museum  has  made 
Httle  progress,  and  the  hotanic  garden 
is  completely  dilapidated.  The  mu- 
seum of  natural  history  contains  a 
pretty  extensive  series  of  specimens, 
and  is  in  a  better  condition  than  that  of 
Lisbon.  It  is  poor  in  minerals,  hut 
contains  a  good  many  fossils ;  the  spe- 
cimens were  named  and  arranged  by 
Professor  Barjona,  hut  certainly  it  is 
not  up  to  the  present  state  of  the 
science.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
country  possessing  so  many  settle- 
ments in  India  and  Africa,  and  having 
such  intimate  relations  with  Brazil, 
should  have  so  few  specimens  from 
those  countries.  We  did  not  see  any 
osteological  collection,  or  indeed  any 
attempt  to  form  a  cabinet  of  compara- 
tive anatomy. 

'  The  botanic  garden  has  nothing  in- 
teresting except  its  most  truly  beauti- 
ful situation,  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Mondego  and  surrounding 
country.  It  has  greatly  declined  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time^  of  Vandelli 
and  Brotero,  and  in  short  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  neglect. 
The  observatory  and  collection  of  in- 
struments appear  to  be  in  a  more 
efficient  state,  and  observations  are 
carried  on  by  the  professors. 

The  examination  hall  is  a  venerable 
room,  with  seats  for  the  dignitaries  of 
the  university,  and  hung  round  with 
portrutfl  of  the  Portuguese  sovereigns, 
and  of  course  no  place  is  found  for  the 
three  Spanish  kings  who  ruled  the  coun- 
try during  the  period  of  the  usurpation, 
as  the  Portugfuese  properly  enough  term 
it.  The  library  is  also  in  a  fine  apart- 
ment,  but  the  volumes  it  contains  are  of 
former  days,  and  the  student  will  not 
find  what  he  most  needs,  modern  works. 
Connected  with  this  topic,  one  is 
struck  forcibly  with  the  curcumstance, 
that  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
g^eat  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  little 
kingdom  speaking  a  language  different 
from  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this 
respect,  Portugal  labours  under  the 
same  inconvenienciesas  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, or  Sweden.  The  professor  must 
seek  for  information  in  foreign  Ian- 
goages;  the  text  books  are  transla- 
tions firom  French,  German,  or  Eng- 
lish;  and   what  is  still    wors^,  the 


author  of  an  original  work  will  never 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  readers  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  such  will  long  bo  the  case 
in  Portugal.  Connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, one  is  surprised  at  the  paucity  of 
booksellers  in  Coimbra,  in  which  we 
found  only  one  of  any  note,  a  French- 
man, who  dealt  chiefly  in  elementary 
books. 

The  mode  of  teaching  in  Coimbra 
is  by  lecturing,  and  not  by  tutors,  as 
in  England,  and  the  professors,  in 
as  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  speak 
extempore.  In  teaching  anatomy  or 
mathematics,  we  were  pleased  with  the 
plan  followed,  which  must  be  well 
adapted  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil with  the  subiect  under  discussion. 
In  the  anatomical  lectures,  for  example, 
after  the  teacher  has  demonstrated 
the  muscles,  &c.,  the  students  in  rota- 
tion demonstrate  the  same  parts  to  the 
audience.  The  advantages  of  this 
method  are' very  obvious ;  for  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  anatomy  it  is  not 
merely  an  effort  of  the  memory  that  is 
required,  but  a  practical  knowledge 
from  seeing  and  handling  the  parts 
which  can  only  be  acquired  b^  actual 
dissection  and  demonstration.  Bf 
this  means  the  teacher  can  easily  know 
whether  the  pupil  is  merely  speaking 
from  memory,  or  has  an  experiments 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

ft  is  pleasing  to  speak  of  the  good 
order  and  attention  which  prevails 
during  the  lectures,  and  in  as  far  as 
a  stranger  could  judge,  the  conduct  of 
the  pupil  while  in  the  lecture-room, 
is  superior  to  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  while  a  student.  When 
a  stranger  enters  the  lecture-room,  he 
is  received  with  the  usual  Portuguese 
politeness;  the  professor  pauses  and 
bows,  and  the  students  rise  up.  There 
is  also  another  trait  in  the  Portuguese 
character  no  less  amiable :  there  are 
many  young  men  from  Goa,  Brazil, 
and  other  Portuguese  colonies,  whose 
complexion  would  exclude  them  from 
the  lecture-room,  among  the  equality 
loving  democrats  of  the  United  States, 
but  at  Coimbra  more  Christian  feeling 
prevails,  and  no  man  is  depised  on  ac- 
count of  the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the 
crispness  of  his  hair. 

The  courses  of  instruction  delivered 
in  Coimbra  are  ranged  under  different 
faculties.  Of  these,  the  first  is,  of 
course,  that  of  theology.    The  number 
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of  students  of  theology  in  Coimbra,  in 
1844,  was  only  ninety-three.  This 
small  number  may  excite  surprise,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  students 
are  trained  in  the  bishop's  seminaries 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  it  is 
only  the  elite  of  the  priesthood  who 
look  forward  to  the  higher  hononrs  of 
the  church,  who  study  at  Coimbra. 
The  course  of  theological  lectures  ex- 
tends through  six  years,  and  certainly 
to  a  Protestant  the  matters  taught 
appear  very  curious,  consisting  of 
symbolical,  liturgical,  and  mystic  theo- 
logy. Only  one  year  is  devoted  to 
what  would  appear  more  important 
than  all  the  rest — the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  all  important 
topic  oould  only  boast  of  a  single 
student.  In  accordance  with  the  same 
indifference  to  literature,  there  are 
only  eiffht  students  of  the  Greek  and 
nine  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The 
education  under  this  faculty  is  merely 
a  system  of  unreasoning  belief,  afford- 
ing exercise  for  the  memory  alone. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that 
moral  science  is  in  a  languishing  state, 
and  we  never  heard  of  any  Portuguese 
author  of  the  smallest  reputation,  who 
has  written  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
The  faculty  of  law  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  university,  and  the 
number  of  students  of  jurisprudence, 
in  1844,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  which  is  fully  half  the 
number  attending  lectures  in  Coimbra. 
As  a  degree  in  law  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  holding  almost  every  civil 
office  which  the  government  can  bestow, 
as  well  as  to  enable  any  one  to  practise 
as  a  lawyer,  the  faculty  of  law  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  most  imporhint  in  the 
university.  The  full  course  of  in- 
struction extends  over  a  period  of  six 
years.  The  number  of  professors  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  field  of  in- 
struction proportionably  extensive. 
The  wide  range  of  subjects  taught  in- 
cludes Roman,  canon,  and  Portuguese 
law,  political  economy,  medical  juris- 
prudence, besides  a  variety  of  collate- 
ral 'topics;  so  that  if  the  various 
branches  of  jurisprudence  be  efficiently 
taught,  the  Portuguese  lawyers  should 
be  the  most  accomplished  jurisconsults 
in  Europe.  The  text  books,  at  least 
in  civil  and  canon  law,  appear  to  be 
translations  from  German  writers ;  the 
only  English  author  whose  works  ap- 
pear to  be  known,  is  the  celebrattHl 


Jeremy  B«ntham ;  hisVorla,  bowerer, 
we  should  imagine  are  more  for  tpeoii* 
Ution  than  practice. 

The  medical  faculty  is  yery  respec- 
tably organised,  and  well  calculated  to 
form  at  least  good  literary  physicians. 
The  students  must  have  studied  philo- 
sophy previous  to  entering  the  medical 
olasses-^that  is,  the  languages,  matbe* 
matics,  natural  history,  and  other  pre- 
liminary studies.  In  this  respect  the 
Portuguese  appear  to  entertain  mors 
correct  notions  than  prevail  at  present 
among  ourselves.  We  are  conyinoed 
that  nothing  of  late  has  had  so  great 
a  tendency  to  lower  the  character  of 
the  profession  as  the  custom,  especially 
in  the  Scottish  universities,  of  dispen- 
sing with  all  literary  or  accessory  ao» 
quirements  in  the  candidate  for  a  me- 
dical degree.  The  Latin  examtna* 
tion  is  now  abolished,  the  inaugural 
dissertation  is  written  in  English,  and 
the  graduates  are  but  few  who  could 
translate  the  parchment  which  con- 
fers upon  them  this  medical  rank. 
Such  a  system  must  lower  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession,  by  removing 
one  of  the  guarantees  for  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  liberal  education,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  individual  is  out  off 
from  a  historical  knowledge  of  his 
science.  His  medical  Uterature  cannot 
reach  farther  back  than  a  century,  and 
the  works  of  Harvey  and  Haller  must 
be  to  him  inaccessible.  The  medical 
studies  occupy  six  years,  and  the  sub- 
jects taught  do  not  differ  in  any  im- 
portant respect  from  those  of  other 
universities.  As  we  have  stated,  how* 
ever,  Coimbra  cannot  be  viewed  in  any 
other  respect  than  a  school  of  medical 
literature.  A  medical  education  must 
be  an  eminently  practical  one,  and 
such  can  only  be  obtained  in  large 
citioji,  where  extensive  hospitals  afford 
facilities  for  observing  diseases  and 
studying  anatomy.  In  Coimbra,  a 
small  town,  of  about  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  numerous  body  of  stu* 
dents  cannot  make  progress  in  ana- 
tomy, or  have  the  advantage  of  effi- 
cient clinical  instruction.  It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  transfer  the 
medical  school  from  Coimbra  to  Lis- 
bon, where  a  population  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  inhabitantSg 
and  two  immense  hospitals,  would 
form  an  admirable  nucleus  for  an 
efficient  medical  schooL  In  respect  to 
means  of  practical  instruction^  Coimbra 
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if  M  inferior  to  Lisbon  as  Edinbor^ 
to  London^  or  Montpellier  to  Paris. 

Ou  reviewing  the  uniYersity  of 
Coimbra^  our  ooinion  of  its  efficiency 
is  more  favouraole  than  that  of  some 
travellers  who  had  proceeded  us.  In 
such  matters  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  give  a  correct  opinion,  even 
when  the  mind  is  free  from  any,  cer- 
tainly any  unfriendly  bias.  There  are 
so  many  details  which  can  only  be  ac- 

auired  by  a  residence  of  some  time  on 
be  spot,  and  a  lengthened  study  of 
minute  particulars,  that  the  risk  of 
error  is  always  considerable.  Thus 
Mr.  Kinsey,  who  visited  the  museum 
of  Coimbra  in  1826,  complains  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  geological  collec- 
tionSf  especially  of  fossil  bones ;  but 
at  that  period  the  study  was  just  be- 

f  inning  to  become  popular,  and  per« 
aps  with  the  exception  of  London 
and  Paris,  there  were  no  extensive 
geological  collections  to  be  found  any 
where.  During  the  dreairy  period 
f^om  1822  to  1843,  it  was  vain  to  ex- 
pect any  progress  in  science  in  a 
country  .distracted  by  civil  wars  and 
rival  factions.  Since  that  period  a 
needy  government  has  greatly  curtailed 
the  resources  of  the  university,  so  that 
new  acqubitions  cannot  be  made.  It 
is  also  our  opinion,  that  upon  the 
whole  the  university  stood  higher  about 
1790  than  ftt  present.  It  has  not  re- 
covered the  mjury  inflicted  b^  the 
French  invasion ;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  far  superior  to  any  Spanish  univer- 
sity, and  is  not  in  a  torpid  but  a 
progressive  state,  affording  the  pros- 
pect, we  trust,  of  one  day  being  equal 
to  the  most  eminent  of  European  in- 
stitutions. We  may  be  assured  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  learned  and  zealous  professors  who 
at  present  fiU  the  chairs  of  the  univer- 


'\ 


Before  quitting  this  topic,  we  may 
mention  that  the  university  is  not  at 
present  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
government.  It  is  said  that  ultra- 
liberal  politics  pervade  both  professors 
and  students.  The  cruelties  and  op- 
pressions of  Don  Miguel's  reign,  of 
which  Coimbra  had  its  full  share,  were 
well  calculated  to  drive  men  into  ex- 
treme opinions,  and  to  produce  that 
intense  dislike  of  absolutbm  which 
pervades  the  students.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  lessened  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Cabral  ministry  or  the  character  of 


its  head#  or  by  their  nefflect  of  those 
whose  exertions  placed  the  present 
dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  per- 
verse encouragement  of  the  opposite 
faction.  This  hostility  between  the 
university  and  the  government  is  said 
to  be  a  reason  why  the  former  receives 
so  little  support  from  the  present 
ministry. 

Of  the  town  of  Coimbra  little  need 
be  said ;  its  beauty  is  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  when  the  publio  edifices 
have  a  fine  effect.  Like  Santarem^  it 
consists  of  two  towns,  the  one  consist- 
ing of  the  university  and  other  build- 
ings situated  on  a  hill  far  above 
the  river,  and  the  lower  town  with 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  some  of 
which  are  inundated  during  everjr 
flood  of  the  Mondego.  The  shops 
are  by  no  means  han&ome,  and  most 
of  them  usually  filled  with  lounging 
students,  who  are  the  most  important 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  cfoimbra 
would  be  altogether  insignificant  but 
for  the  students,  who  are  its  chief  sup- 
port, and  even  moderate  as  the  ex- 
pensesof  a  Portuffuesestudentare,  their 
numbers  will  make  the  gross  amount 
spent  a  considerable  sum.  The  annual 
expense  of  a  student  is  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  pounds  sterling,  and  the 
number  of  students  twelve  hundred, 
thus  spending  about  i£40,000  among 
a  population  of  seven  thousand  inha- 
bitants. 

The  road  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto 
is  upon  the  whole  uninteresting. 
Such  was  the  route  which  we  pur- 
sued, by  Mialbada,  to  the  right  of 
Busaco,  so  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton over  Massena,  and  abo  for  th8 
gallantry  of  the  Portuguese  troops^ 
who  on  that  occasion  behaved  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  their  nation's  history.  From 
Mialhada  it  is  but  a  short  sta^e  to 
Agueda,  whence  we  descended  the 
Vouga  to  Ovar,  and  after  a  long  wnlk 
of  twenty  miles,  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon at  Oporto. 

On  the  third  day  from  leaving 
Coimbra,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
Clerigos  Tower  ot  Oporto,  after  wan- 
dering for  three  weeks  between  that 
town  and  Lisbon,  and  to  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  English 
toi^ue  again.  It  was  an  agre^le 
refltfction  that  after  such  a  lengthened 
experiment  on  the  social  coniStion  of 
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Portugal,  and  the  experience  of  so 
many  individuals  and  places,  there 
vas  nowhere  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint, but  on  the  contrary,  much  to 
praise  in  the  character  of  the  Portu- 
guese. On  no  occasion  did  we  ever 
meet  with  the  smallest  approxima- 
tion to  incivHity  or  annoyance,  but 
found  the  people  every  where  most 
desirous  to  oblige ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  abuse  of  the  country,  have  in 
most  cases  created  their  own  troubles. 
The  accommodations  are  assuredly  of 
a  very  inferior  character  to  what  are 
met  with  in  England,  but  to  this  the 
trav^er  should  make  up  his  mind,  and 
with  tact  and  good  nature  he  may  oljtain 
whatever  the  people  can  procure  or  the 
country  afford.  A  Portuguese  esta- 
lagemis  by  no  means  an  inviting  abode ; 
there  is  usually  a  dunghill  or  an  accu- 
mulation of  mud  before  the  door, 
and  the  bed-rooms  being  above  the 
stables,  one  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia 
of  the  mules,  and,  it  may  be,  the  noise 
of  the  muleteers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bed-linen  is  always  new  and  clean, 
and  whether  it  was  from  peculiar  good 
fortune,  or  from  the  cold  weather,  we 
cei:tainly  escaped  all  those  insect 
plagues  concerning  which  so  much 
has  been  said.  As  to  food  and  cook- 
ing, no  reasonable  traveller  need  com- 
plain; eggs,  fowls,  and  bread  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  even  the  bac- 
oalhao  and  rice  need  not  be  spurned. 
The  traveller  should  carry  a  small 
quantity  of  tea  with  him,  and  if  he 
cannot  drink  the  country  wines,  be 
should  obtain  a  small  supply  of  French 
brandy,  as  a  resource  against  cold  and 
wet  weather.  In  such  a  journey  the 
chief  use  of  a  servant  is  to  arrange 
with  the  muleteers  and  to  cater  for 
provisions,  affiurs  which  a  stranger  im- 
perfectly versant  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people  is  very  incom- 
petent to  perform. 

The  chief  inconvenience  in  a  pedes- 
trian journey  results  from  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  roads — the  opprobr i  um 
of  Portugal — although,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  it  is  now  in  process  of  being 
remedied;  and,  with  a  few  years  of 
internal  tranquillity,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  excellent  roads  (already  com- 
menced) will  connect  the  different 
towns  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  matter 
stands  at  present,  nothrog  can  be  worse 
^han  the  state  of  the  roads— if  roads 


they  can  be  called;  aiid  indeed  die 
people  show  their  opinion  of  them  by 
using  bye-paths  in  the  fields,  and  get- 
ting off  the  caminho  real  on  eretj 
possible  opportunity.  Indeed  they 
partake  entirely  of  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  the  country  ;  over  sandstone 
or  granite  districts,  they  are  dry  and 
sandy ;  they  are  painful  and  hard 
over  limestone  and  quartz,  and  over 
schistose  strata  they  consist  of  a  tena- 
cious and  almost  impassable  clay,  in 
which,  in  wet  weather,  neither  man 
nor  mule  can  make  progress.  In 
other  places,  the  traveller  walks  over 
miles  of  movinfl^  sand,  which  makes 
him  long  for  the  snow-shoes  of  the 
Canadian  Indian. 

As  it  was  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
the  market  day,  when  we  approached 
Oporto,  the  road  for  several  miles  was 
crowded  with  country  people  return* 
ing  from  town.  Their  appearanoe 
was  extremely  pleasing ;  they  were 
cheerful  and  active,  none  intoxi- 
cated, and  all  of  them  respectably 
clothed  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Irish  peasantry.  They 
travelled  in  small  groups,  with  tvo 
or  three  of  their  party  performing  on 
the  guitar — every  peasant  armed  with 
his  long  stick,  which  is  to  him  what 
the  shillelagh  is  to  the  Irishman,  and 
when  used  by  a  countryman,  is  no 
despicable  weapon.  The  diess  of  the 
women  was  picturesque,  carrying  their 
burdens  Portuguese  fashion,  not  on 
their  shoulders,  but  on  their  heads. 
They  wear  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
blue  jackets,  with  a  red  handkerchief. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Portugal 
are  a  taller  and  much  more  handsooie 
race  than  the  peasantry  around  Lisbon 
or  the  province  of  Alemtejo ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  no  less  superior  in 
moral  qualities ;  and  they  appeared  to 
us  to  have  an  air  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  activity.  On  arriving  thus 
near  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  an 
observation,  on  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess of  our  undertaking,  elicited  from 
our  servant  the  remark,  that  he  bad 
taken  good  care  to  ensure  our  safety ; 
for,  before  leaving  Lisbon,  he  htd 
gone  to  the  S^  or  cathedral,  and  vowed 
a  pair  of  waxen  legs  to  Nossa  Senhora, 
for  a  prosperous  voyage.  Diego's  ac- 
knowledgment rather  excited  surprise, 
for,  although  of  unquestionable  honesty, 
he  appeared  to  be  but  a  sorry  Catholic, 
and  certainly  observed  no  £ists,  aL 
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thongli  we  travelled  together  on  Good 
Friday ;  all  days  were  alike  to  him, 
and  animal  food  never  came  unwel- 
comed.  This  indifference^  however, 
is,  we  found,  far  from  heing  uncom- 
mon ;  and  it  required  but  little  obser- 
vation to  learn  that,  especially  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  church  is  very 
perceptibly  losing  its  hold  over  the 
minds  of  men,  especially  in  the  cities, 
and  where  they  are  brought  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  foreigners. 

The  city  of  Oporto  is  sufficiently 
known,  from  being  the  most  frequented 
by  the  English  of  any  town  in  Portu- 
gal, and  also  from  the  brilliant  passage 
of  the  Douro  by  Wellington  ;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  for  the  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful defence  which  it  made  against 
the  whole  force  of  Doin  Miguel  and 
the  absolute  party.  Passengers  from 
the  south  formerly  crossed  the  Douro 
on  a  bridge  of  boats ;  but  of  late  an 
excellent  suspension-bridge  has  been 
erected.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  town  is  that  so  common  in  Portu- 
gal, consisting  of  a  lower  portion, 
built  along  the  margin  of  the  river, 
and  an  upper  town,  with  its  churches 
and  public  edifices,  on  the  rising  ground 
behind.  The  houses  being  all  built 
of  granite,  the  only  rock  in  the 
vicinity,  have  a  solid  and  massive  ap- 
pearance, bringing  to  mind  the  town 
of  Aberdeen ;  and  the  chief  streets  are 
wider  and  more  airy  than  those  of 
Lisbon.  The  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, and  one  which  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  ships  entering  the  river,  is 
the  Clerigos  Tower,  a  lofty  but  heavy 
building,  and  the  only  steeple  we  saw 
in  Portugal.  The  strength  of  the 
houses,  and  the  ordeal  they  have  been 
exposed  to,  is  apparent  from  the  marks 
of  cannon  balls,  which  are  every  where 
visible.  The  great  beauty  of  Oporto 
is  the  Douro,  and  the  lovely  scenery 
on  its  banks.  The  city  is  built  on  the 
north  side ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  the  town  or  suburb  of  Villa  Nova, 
celebrated  for  its  extensive  wine-vaults, 
whence  the  Port  wine  is  shipped  for 
England. 

Above  Oporto,  and  near  the  Serra 
convent,  the  river  runs  through  a 
deep  fissure  in  the  granite,  of  which 
a  good  idea  may  be  formed,  if  we 
imagine  a  large  river  to  flow  through 
the  ravine  of  the  Scalp;  and  such 
a  representation  will  give  a  tole- 
rable notion  of  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Vol.  XXVI.— No.  156. 


asmall  distance  above  Oporto.  Cro?m- 
ing  this  ravine,  and  on  the  eouth  side 
of  the  river,  is  the  now  deserted  Serrft 
convent  As  this  spot  commands  the 
city,  it  has  always  been  of  importance 
during  the  wars  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  from  this  station 
that  Wellington  directed  the  move- 
ments which  ended  in  the  passage  of 
the  river,  the  capture  of  the  city,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Soult  from  the  north 
of  Portugal.  It  is  here  that  one  can 
appreciate  the  military  genius  of  the 
English  general,  as  well  as  Napier's 
vivid  description  of  the  exploit. 

The  good  people  of  Oporto,  with 
something  of  Spanish  inflation,  desig* 
nate  their  town  as  the  ever-unconquered 
city,  forgetting  the  somewhat  prolonged 
residence  of  Soult  and  his  army  witnin 
it  notfifty  years  since;  but  passing  over 
that,  the  Serra  Convent  audits  battered 
walls  call  to  mind  the  gallant  defence 
which  repelled  all  the  assaults  of  Dom 
Miguel,  and  gained  freedom  for  their 
country.  The  defence  of  Oporto, 
and  the  exploits,  whether  of  the  Por- 
tuguese or  their  foreign  auxiliaries, 
have  been  related  by  many  who 
bore  a  part  in  it ;  but  when  viewing 
the  city  from  the  Serra  Convent,  and 
afterwards  walking  over  the  lines,  we 
were  certainly  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  successful  result.  When  we 
consider  the  great  extent  of  the  lines, 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Douro 
to  St.  Joam  de  Foz,  at  the  month  of  the 
river — a  distance  of  more  than  three 
miles — defended  by  a  garrison  of 
8,000  men,  while  the  army  of  Dom 
Miguel  was  eight  times  that  number, 
it  is  surprising  how  the  latter  con- 
trived not  to  take  the  town.  The 
gallant  and  successful  defence,*  con- 
ducted amidst  disease  and  famine,  and 
when  the  very  women  and  children 
became  familiar  with  balls  and  shellif, 
and,  above  all,  the  strifes  and  jealousies 
among  the  constitutional  leaders,  which 
paralyzed  well- concerted  plans,  is 
truly  surprising. 

There  are  circumstances  which  ex- 
plain this  successful  defence,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  and  of  which 
almost  every  day  was  one  of  assault. 
These  were  the  courage  and  persever- 
ence  of  Dom  Pedro,  the  constitutional 
chief,  and  the  cruelty  of  Dom  Migael, 
which  left  no  hope  of  mercy  for  the  re- 
bellious city.  With  some  grave  fanlts, 
Dom  Pedro   possessed  perseverance 
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and  energy;  and  of  all  modern 
prinoest  notwithstanding  his  miser- 
able education^  he  best  onderstood 
4he  spirit  of  the  age,  and  fairly  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  constitutional 
party.  That  he  was  in  earnest  for 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  grate* 
ful  for  the  gallanteonduct  of  the  people 
of  Oporto,  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  re- 
visiting the  city  with  his  daughter,  the 
young  queen,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
oitisens,  and  still  more  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  on  his  deatn-bed,  he  be- 
queathed his  heart  to  the  city,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  his  gratitude.  The  other  circum- 
stance which  rendered  the  defenders 
desperate,  was  the  known  cruelty  of 
Dom  Miguel  and  the  absolute  party.  Of 
this  the  people  of  Oporto  had  already 
bitter  experience ;  eight  of  their  most 
respectable  citizens  had  been  executed 
on  the  same  morning,  and  with  every 
oircumstanoe  of  brutal  and  wanton 
insult.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
bad  an  amnesty  been  offered  in  good 
faith,  the  efforts  pf  the  constitutional- 
ists would  have  been  paralyzed,  and 
the  town  would  have  fallen.  So  far 
ifrom  this  humane  and  politic  course 
being  adopted,  the  pillage  of  the  city 
was  held  out  as  the  reward  of  the 
troops,  and  thousands  of  peasantry 
from  the  surrounding  country  hovered 
about  the  camp,  waitmg  for  their  share 
of  the  spoil.  The  citizens  and  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression, fought  with  halters  around 
their  ne^.  To  these  causes  we  also 
add,  with  much  truth,  the  long  course 
of  unspeakable  blunders  committed  by 
the  Miguelist  commanders.  So  that, 
but  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
adhered  to  the  cause,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  they  were  in 
correspondence  with  their  opponents. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  benefits  the 
country  has  obtained  Arom  this  pro- 
longed struggle  in  which  all  the  har- 
monies of  society  were  broken  up,  and 
an  i^nparalleled  amount  of  misery  in- 
flicted, aild  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men  perished  ? 

The  benefits  obtained  are  perhaps  more 
of  a  negative  than  a  positive  kind,  and 
consist  more  in  the  abolition  of  abuses 
jtban  in  the  acquisition  of  good ;  or,  at 
least,  the  working  of  the  constitutional 
rrstem  has  not  been  such  as  its  best 
mends  could  have  wished.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  abolition  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, the  suppression  of  the  monastic 


orders  was  a  wise  and  invaluable  mea- 
sure. The  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  Portugal,  although  not  so  mon- 
strous as  that  of  Naples,  was  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Twenty-nine  thousand  secular 
priests,  seven  thousand  monks,  besides 
nuns,  and  five  hundred  convents,  to  a 
pop  ulation  of  three  and  a  half  millions, 
was  an  insupportable  burden  on  the 
resources  of  a  poor  and  small  kingdom. 
If  we  add  to  this  army  of  priests,  the 
military  establishment  of  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  one  wonders 
how  the  country  could  subsist  when 
so  many  unproductive  individuals  were 
living  on  its  industry.  Had  the 
monastic  orders  been  merely  useless,  it 
would  have  been  their  most  valuaUe 
property ;  but  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case — the  immorality  of  oonvents 
of  either  sex  was  sufficiently  known, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  so 
many  centres  of  superstition  and  pr^ 
judice,  exercising  an  influence  over 
all  classes  of  society.  They  did 
nothing  for  literature  and  science, 
or  for  agriculture,  or  other  improve- 
ments—their  function  was,  not  to  take 
the  lead,  but  to  pull  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  to  resist  every  thing  like 
progress.  Had  they  merely  remained 
passive  during  the  constitutional  strug- 
gle, they  might  still  have  an  exist- 
ence, and  retain  their  wide  domains; 
but  unfortunately  for  themselves 
they  became  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  absolute  cause,  and  its  most 
fierce  partizans.  It  was  evident  to 
all  that  the  constitution  and  monas- 
ticism  could  not  co-exist=~one  or  other 
must  fall.  During  the  sitge  of  Oporto 
the  monks  were  the  most  unscrupulous 
partizans,  and  stickled  at  no  crime  how- 
ever detestable.  The  setting  fire  to 
the  quarters  of  the  English  auxiliariei» 
by  four  Franciscan  monks,  with  the 
intention  of  overwhelming  the  troops 
with  the  edifice,  is  a  shocking  instance 
of  fierce  partizanship.  The  resoU 
might  have  been  expected  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest — the  monastic 
orders  were  finally  extinguished  In 
Portugal,  and  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
perty has  formed  a  new  and  inde- 
dendent  race  of  landowners,  taken 
from  the  industrious  mercantile  class, 
bound  both  .by  interest  and  con- 
viction to  f(|rward  the  cause  of  r»- 
.tional  and  ps^ctipul  improvement.  It 
is,  however,.  to^jSl^acknowledged,  that 
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the  sappression  of  monasticism  was 
carried  into  effect  with  a  harshness 
which  nothing  but  the  inveterate  hos- 
tility of  the  monks,  and  a  regard  to 
self-preservation  on  the  part  of  the 
constitutionalists,  could  justify.  Un- 
der less  urgent  cironmstances,  it  would 
have  been  desirable  and  humane  to 
have  permitted  the  friars  to  enjoy  a 
life 'interest  in  their  establishments ; 
but  then,  there  were  twenty-four  con- 
vents in  Oporto  alone,  which  would 
have  been  so  many  little  garrisons  in 
a  hostile  country. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  sys- 
tem must  produce  some  reform  in  the 
Portuguese  aristocracy,  which  cer- 
tainly needed  it  more  than  any  in 
Europe.  In  this  country,  above  any 
other,  the  good  qualities  of  the  nation 
become  lost  in  proportion  as  we  ascend 
in  the  social  scale.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  peasantry  and  farmers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  middle  class  and  mer- 
chants in  the  towns,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  they  retidn  their 
characters  in  spite  of  the  evil  example 
of  those  above  them.  As  we  ascend 
to  the  clergy,  lawyers,  and  nobles,  the 
good  vanishes,  and  vice  and  profligacy 
take  its  place.  The  old  nobility  were, 
in  general,  bigoted,  ignorant,  and  ex- 
clusive ;  they  were  independant  of 
public  opinion,  and  formed  a  melan- 
choly contrast  with  their  gallant  an- 
cestors under  the  reigns  of  Manoel, 
and  of  Joao  the  Second.  The  greater 
part  of  the  old  families  took  part 
with  Dom  Miguel,  and,  of  course, 
suffered  greatly  during  the  contest, 
and  were  excluded  from  political 
power  on  its  termination.  The  new 
aristocracy,. as  it  may  be  called,  con- 
sists of  the  Palmellas,  Terceiras,  Sal- 
danbas,  the  better  portion  of  the  old, 
and  of  new  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  queen  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will  form 
the  germ  of  a  better  order,  more  edu- 
cated, enlightened,  and  careful  of  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Of  the  legal 

?rofession,  it  is  painful  to  write  ;  for  in 
Portugal  it  is  not  the  imperfection  of 
their  codes,  or  tedious  and  expensive 
processes,  that  are  the  chief  matter  of 
grievance,  the  evil  is  much  worse — it 
18  the  want  of  professional  honour,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  administrators 
of  the  law,  and  this,  above  all  things, 
IS  what  flomantls  the  most  efficacious 


reform ;   it  is,  m  fact,  the  most  dis- 
graceful feature  in  the  social  system. 

We  ought  not  to  expect  too  rapid  a 
progress  in  a  nation  .so  lately,  and  even 
yet  so  imperfectly  emancipated  from 
political  and  ecclesiastioal  despotism, 
especially  as  ground  has  been  gained, 
wide  enough  to  afford  foundations  for 
a  system  of  free  institutions.  The 
press  enjoys  considerable  freedom  ; 
books  01  all  kinds  may  be  imported^ 
and  the  middle  classes  are  acquiring 
importance  which  may  ultimately  pro- 
duce an  efficient  public  opinion.  The 
numerous  family  of  the  queen,  and 
degraded  state  into  which  Dom  Miguel 
has  fallen,  render  a  change  of  dvnasty 
extremely  improbable.  In  audition 
to  these  advantages,  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  country  have  scarcely 
been  opened  up ;  while  the  immense 
region  of  Brazil  will  always  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  poor  or  the  enterprising, 
and  this  rich  country  may  be  far  more 
advantageous  to  Portugal  now  that  is 
independent,  than  ever  it  was  while  a 
dependent  and  mismanaged  colony. 

The  north  is  interesting,  both 
from  the  beauty  of  the  region  and  the 
industry  and  good  conduct  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  being  the  cradle  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  residence  of  the  early 
kings.  We  left  Oporto  on  a  tour  to 
Guemaraens,  Braga,  and  Carvalho, 
D'Este,  which  also  has  the  additional 
temptation  of  being  in  the  track  of 
Soult's  able  but  disastrou*  retreat. 
In  this  little  expedition,  we  were 
equipped  as  in  the  journey  from  Lis- 
bon to  Oporto,  that  is  with  a  mule  to 
carry  the  baggage,  and  an  arriero  or 
driver,  and  the  indispensable  comfort 
of  a  native  servant.  Nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  than  such  an  expe- 
dition in  Portugal  in  the  month  of 
April — the  weather  delightful  and  the 
temperature  moderate — the  country 
verdant  and  well  watered,  presented  a 
far  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the 
monotonous  olive  groves  and  dark 
pine  forests  of  the  sandy  districts,  and 
far  more  animated  from  its  greater 
population.  Leaving  Oporto,  on  the 
second  day  we  arrived  at  the  beautiful 
little  town  of  Vizella,  so  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  tepid  sul- 
phureous waters.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  this  fine  valley. 
Its  expanse,  and  the  soft  outline  of  the 
surrounding  granite  hills,  strewed  over 
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with  immense  blocks  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  these  as  numerous  as  if 
they  had  fallen  in  a  shower  from  the 
clouds.  Numerous  springs  and  streams 
burst  forth  every  where;  the  elms 
were  covered  with  pendent  vines,  and 
numerous  cottages  appeared  spread 
over  the  valley.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  these  scenes,  however,  is  due  to  a 
southern  sun,  which  enhances  every 
thing  relating  to  colour,  and  gives  to 
the  landscape  of  Portugal  what  we 
want  in  Wales  or  Perthshire. 

The  beauty  of  Vizella,  as  well  as  its 
valuable  mineral  waters,  rendered  it  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  whose 
chief  seat  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
at  Braga.  The  ancients,  whose  wool- 
len clothing  rendered  the  bath  not 
merely  a  luxury  but  a  necessity,  never 
failed  to  detect  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  mineral  tepid  springs  as  they 
discovered  around  their  settlements, 
and  constructed  numerous  baths  in 
the  valley  of  Vizella.  After  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  these 
baths  were  neglected,  and  the  Saracens 
had  too  brief  a  hold  on  this  part  of 
the  country  to  develope  its  resources, 
and  the  baths  were  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, until  re- discovered  and  cleaned 
out  in  recent  times.  Some  of  them, 
with  their  tesselated  pavements,  are 
now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  the 
Roman  colonists  left  them ;  and, 
after  eighteen  centuries,  are  again  re- 
opened. There  are  many  springs,  all 
issuing  from  granite  rocks,  and  of 
various  temperatures  ;  the  hottest  said 
to  be  of  120  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
all  of  them  contain  abundance  of  sul- 
phurated hydrogen.  The  geologist, 
on  contemplating  the  springs  issuing 
from  a  granite  rock,  may  inquire 
whence  the  origin  of  the  sulphur, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  rock  itself. 
At  all  events,  the  phenomenon  is  a 
very  general  one,  for  such  tepid  springs 
abound  in  the  province  of  Minho  e 
Douro. 

The  journey  from  Vizella  to  Gue- 
maraens  is  a  short  one,  and  through  a 
beautiful  district.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  subjects  of  study  it  affords, 
is  the  vast  quantity  of  granite  blocks 
spread  over  the  country.  These  blocks 
are  of  uncommon  size,  forming  usually 
cubes — often  in  groups,  and  sometimes 
one  perched  upon  another,  as  if  the 
work  of  giants.  In  many  cases  they 
become  weathered,  lose  their  angles. 


and  are  thus  changed  into  vast  sphe- 
roids,  which  gradually  wear  away,  and 
become  disintegrated.  They  cannot 
have  been  transported  from  any  dis- 
tance, for  they  are  all  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  rock  on  which  they  rest 
Their  oriein  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows: — The  granite  on  which  they 
rest  is  soft,  and  easily  decays ;  and  in 
many  places  where  roads  are  cut,  it  is 
seen  to  be  quite  loose  for  the  depth  of 
many  feet.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  these  blocks  are  merely 
harder  parts  of  the  rock,  which  re- 
main witnesses  of  its  former  extent; 
while  great  quantities  have  been  washed 
away  as  the  country  was  emerging 
from  under  the  ocean. 

The  town  of  Guemaraens  was  the 
first  capital  of  Portugal,  and  recalls 
the  early  history  of  the  monarchy 
before  it  extended  beyond  the  north 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  comprehended 
only  the  provinces  of  Tras  os  Montes 
and  Entre  Minho  e  Douro. 

This  ancient  city  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  region  of  sloping 
hills,  which  shelter  it  from  the  cold 
winds ;  but  at  the  same  time,  from 
confining  the  air,  add  greatly  to  the 
heat  of  summer.  Like  other  towns  in 
this  country,  it  contains  abundance  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  many  of  them 
now  converted  to  other  uses. 

Guemaraens  is  a  town  of  consider- 
able activity,  far  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  Braga,  and  the  shops  are 
numerous  and  respectable  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  many  and  often 
finely-situated  houses  of  the  fidalgos. 
There  are  several  ancient  buildings, 
which  are  interesting  to  the  Portu- 
guese historian  or  antiquary — such  as 
the  cathedra],  and  the  castle  of  Affonso 
Henriquez,  the  first  king.  The  origin 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  and  even 
its  present  existence,  is  more  connected 
witli  political  and  arbitrary  circum- 
stances, than  founded  either  on  any 
great  physical  demarcation  of  the 
country,  or  any  peculiarity  of  language 
or  national  institutions.  The  barriers 
which  separate  Portugal  from  Spain 
are  not  stronger  than  those  which 
separate  Arragon  from  Castille.  The 
language  does  not  differ  from  Spanish 
so  much  as  the  Basque ;  and  Cata- 
lonia has  almost  as  little  predilection 
for  Spain  as  the  Portuguese  have. 
The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal may  almost  be  ascribed  to  chance. 
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During  the  ooBtest  with  the  Moors^ 
a  strong  body  of  French  crusaders^ 
under  the  command  of  Henry,  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  rendered 
such  efficient  service,  that  the  Spanish 
King  created  Henry  Count  of  Por- 
tugal, bestowed  on  him  his  illegitimate 
daughter,  with  permission  to  acquire 
as  much  additional  territory  as  he 
could  conquer  from  the  Saracens. 
The  ancient  castle  of  Guemaraens  was 
built  by  Count  Henry,  who  selected 
this  town  as  the  seat  of  his  little  domi- 
nion ;  and  here  his  son  Affonso,  the 
first  king,  was  born,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent church  the  font  is  still  preserved 
where  the  future  king  was  baptised. 
The  castle  is  of  great  extent  and 
strength,  and  built  in  what  some  call 
the  Moorish  style,  or  which,  more 
probably,  if  we  may  judge  from  old 
churches,  in  a  style  bequeathed  from 
the  Gothic  conquerors.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  certainly  fitted  for 
containmg  an  extensive  establishment, 
which  constituted  the  garrison  and 
retainers  of  a  powerful  count,  whose 
enemies,  the  Moors,  were  within  two 
days'  march  of  his  fortress.  In  the 
castle  there  is  a  dark  tower,  which 
formed  the  prison  of  Dona  Teresa, 
the  wife  of  Count  Henry.  This  lady, 
like  the  queen  of  our  Edward  the 
First,  the  she-wolf  of  France,  was  as 
profligate  in  her  private  character  as 
she  was  bold  and  energetic  in  pursuit 
of  power.  Her  son  was  a  very  diflc- 
rent  character  from  Edward  the  Se- 
cond ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  some 
duration,  he  finally  shut  up  his  turbu- 
lent parent  in  the  tower  of  Guema- 
raens. It  is  stated  in  some  chronicles, 
that  he  actually  put  his  mother  in 
fetters. 

Afibnso  Henriquez  possessed  his 
father's  courage  and  his  mother's 
energy;  and  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  reig^,  which  was  one  con- 
tinual contest  with  the  Moors,  he 
thoroughly  broke  their  power  in  Por- 
tugal, and  extended  his  dominions 
from  the  Douro  to  the  Tagus;  and 
at  the  battle  of  Ourique,  he  gained 
his  crown  and  established  the  national 
independence.  When  one  reflects  on 
.  the  romantic  incidents  of  this  period 
of  Portugal's  history,  and  the  rich 
materials  it  afforded  for  the  fancy  to 
work  upon,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
country  possesses  no  historical  ballads 
like  those  of  Spain.  The  wars  of  Dom 


Affonso  and  his  mother,  his  triumph 
over  the  Moors  on  the  field  of  Ouri- 
que, the  prodigies  that  attended  it, 
the  self-devotion  of  the  Portuguese 
Regulus  Egaz  Moniz,  and,  above  all, 
the  loves  of  Dom  Pedro  and  Ignez, 
supply  materials  far  superior  to  any 
thing  found  in  the  Cid  or  any  Spanish 
ballads.  In  Portugal  there  was  no 
want  of  poetic  genius^  and  the  national 
feeling  is  even  stronger  than  among 
the  Spaniards.  If  such  poems  exist, 
they  are  but  little  known,  and  perhaps 
may  be  found  one  day  amidst  some 
heap  of  ancient  parchments.  Of  the 
deep  nationality  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  poetic 
materials  furnished  by  their  history, 
we  may  form  an  excellent  idea.  The 
character  of  Camoens*  poem  seems  to 
have  been  misunderstood,  although  its 
very  title  should  have  guided  critics. 
It  is  called  *'  Os  Lusiados,  or  the  Por- 
tugpuese ;"  and  is,  in  fact,  a  series  of 
historical  portraits  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  cannot  be  called  an 
epic,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Iliad 
or  the  poem  of  Tasso.  The  history, 
such  as  it  Ls,  is  merely  the  string  on 
which  the  pearls  are  hung;  and  the 
exnioit  of  Gama,  in  doubling  the 
reaoubted  Cape,  is  but  one  of  the 
great  events  which  have  honoured  the 
country.  Critics,  especially  Mickle, 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  defend 
what  is  indefensible — the  mixture  of 
Scripture  history  and  Greek  mytho- 
logy. The  true  merit  of  the  poem  is 
its  intense  nationality,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  separate  portraits  which 
occupy  the  walls  of  the  extensive  pic- 
ture-gallery. Indeed,  if  the  lan- 
guage of  Camoens  was  a  little  more 
antiquated,  and  the  history  of  the 
past  altogether  lost,  some  Heyne, 
or  critical  Niebuhr,  might  treat  the 
Lusiads  as  the  latter  has  done  Livy, 
and  find  in  it  nothing  but  a  col- 
lection of  ancient  national  songs, 
composed  at  different  periods  and 
in  various  places. 

We  have  mentioned  that  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  are  its  castle  and 
church.  Of  the  relics  contained  in 
the  latter,  the  most  interesting  are  the 
silver  shrine  captured  from  the  Spa- 
nish king  after  his  defeat  at  Aljuba- 
rotta ;  and  the  coat  which  King  Joam 
wore  on  that  memorable  day.  Among 
more  modern  matters,  Guemaraens  is 
celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  and  also  for 
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its  excellent  plams^  which  are  pre- 
serredy  and  often  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  province  of  the  Minho  in  as 
fietr  as  we  saw  it»  appears  to  consist  of 
a  collection  of  expanded  valleys,  or 
rather  of  a  level  country,  watered  by 
copious  streams,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  mountains.  This  circum- 
stance renders  travelling  in  the  coun- 
try a  constant  alternation  of  climbing 
and  descending  hills ;  and  it  also  tends 
to  modify  the  climate  to  a  great  de- 
gree. These  land-locked  valleys,  shel- 
tered from  the  north,  and  with  few 
currents  of  air,  become,  during  the 
summer  months,  hotter  than  even  the 
south  of  Portugal ;  and  thus  the  wine 
district  of  the  Alto  Douro,  although 
among  the  more  northerly,  is  one  of 
the  hottest  in  the  country.  On  leaving 
Guemaraens  for  Braga,  we  passed 
the  hot  sulphureous  springs  of  Taipas, 
and  then  commenced  the  ascent  of 
Valperra,  which  separates  the  valley 
of  Guemaraens  from  that  of  Braga. 
The  baths  of  Taipas,  like  those  of  Vi- 
sella,  were  discovered  and  appreciated 
by  the  Romans.  An  engraved  block 
of  granite  in  the  neighbourhood  bears 
the  name  and  titles  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan  ;  and  a  more  modern  inscrip- 
tion, near  the  springs,  informs  that 
King  Joam  the  First  was  restored  to 
health  by  the  use  of  these  mineral 
waters.  After  resting  at  the  pretty 
little  hamlet  of  Taipas,  we  ascended 
the  Serra  of  Valperra,  a  sufficiently 
easy  task  to  one  not  unaccustomed  to 
mountain  journeys.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  guard-house  and 
a  few  soldiers,  as  it  is  said  robberies 
are  more  frequent  in  this  solitary  spot. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  a  short  and  pleasant 
journey  brought  us  to  the  ancient  and 
aristocratic  town  of  Braga. 

This  ancient  ecclesiastical  and,  at 
least  not  many  years  since,  absolutist 
city  presents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  Oporto.  Every  thing  here 
appears  more  stationary,  and  society 
in  a  state  not  of  activity,  but  of  repose. 
The  priests  are  more  numerous,  and 
shrines  of  the  Virgin,  with  lamps  be- 
fore them,  which  have  disappeared 
from  Lisbon,  and  are  becoming  rare 
at  Oporto,  are  still  very  common  here. 
This  city  was  an  ancient  Roman  co- 
lony, and  called  by  them  Brachara 
Augusta,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who 


still  claims  for  himself  thf  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  the  Spains — although  pro- 
bably this  would  be  disputed  by  die 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  most  re- 
markable place  about  Braga  is  the 
PraQa  de  Santa  Anna,  which  exceeds 
Stephen*s-green  in  size,  and  when 
properly  taken  care  of,  will  excel  it  in 
beauty*  The  ancient  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  a  beautiful  building,  and 
contains  many  interesting  monu- 
ments. Among  them  are  those  of 
Count  Henry,  and  his  wife.  Donna 
Theresa,  and  the  preserved  body  of 
one  of  the  archbishops,  who  did  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Alj  abarrota, 
and  whose  body  still  retains  marks  of 
the  scars  it  received  that  day.  The 
quantity  of  episcopal  robes  and  church 
ornaments,  and  relics,  is  very  gfreat, 
and  indeed  it  excites  surprise  that  so 
many  of  them  escaped  the  keen  search 
of  Buonaparte's  freebooters^  when 
turned  loose  upon  this  unhappy  coun- 
try. On  leaving  the  cathedral,  we 
were  surprised  by  a  kind  of  alms 
which  we  had  never  before  seen  or 
heard  of.  Near  the  church  there  was 
a  large  jar,  for  the  reception  of  such 
oil  as  might  be  put  into  it,  and  bear- 
ing the  inscription  of  alms  for  our 
lady's  lamps.  But  the  number  of 
shrines,  lamps,  crucifixions,  /kc,  fkr 
exceeds  any  thing  we  had  previously 
seen  in  Portugal.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  Benares,  from  the  splendour 
of  its  sea,  and  also  the  pilgrimages 
to  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Bom 
Jesus.  Not  only  does  ecclesiastical 
influence  appear  to  flourish  here  more 
than  in  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  but  many 
of  the  fidalgos  who  retired  from 
Oporto  on  the  fall  of  Dom  Miguel,  re- 
side here,  and  retain  their  exclusiveness 
and  absolute  politics ;  so  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  Miguelists,  Braga 
is  the  faithful,  and  Oporto  the  rebel- 
lious city. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the 
vicinity  of  Braga  is  the  chapel  of  Bom 
Jesus  do  Monte,  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  town,  and  situated, 
as  its  name  implies,  on  one  of  the 
adjacent  hills.  This  place  is  in  great 
repute  on  account  of  the  numerous 
romarias,  or  pilgrimages,  which  are 
made  to  it.  At  one  period  of  the 
year  it  is  the  resort  of  people  from 
all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
like  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  it  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  money-making 
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and  devotioD.  An  immenBe  fair  is 
held,  while  crowds  of  devotees  visit 
the  church  to  pay  their  vows  and  ob- 
tain pardon. 

The  church  is  a  fine  building,  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  amidst  a  wood  of  oak  trees.  The 
approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  series 
of  stairs  and  terraces,  with  chapels  on 
the  right  and  left,  representing  various 
parts  of  Scripture  history,  or  emble^ 
matic  figures  of  Christian  virtues  or 
doctrines.  We  first  visit  several  cha- 
pels containing  figures  representing 
the  different  events  of  the  passion,  and 
each  with  an  appropriate  quotation 
from  Scripture.  Upon  the  next  ter- 
race there  are  many  fountains  and 
allegorical  representations  of  the  five 
senses.  On  one  of  those  fountains  of 
the  senses  is  inscribed  the  well-known 
verses — 

**  Not  aper  anditu  pracelUtt  ftzmnM  tactu, 
Vultur  adoratn,  lynx  visOt  limia  giwtu." 

These  allegories  and  quotations  re- 
specting the  senses  are  miserable  con- 
ceits. On  the  next  stage  the  three 
virtues  are  represented.  As  the  lower 
part  represented  the  events  of  the 
passion,  so  the  upper  part  as  we  ap- 
proach the  church,  we  observe  the 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  also 
pourtrayed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
mterior  of  the  church  pleased  us  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  in  Bom  Jesus,  and 
the  general  effect,  as  well  as  the  details, 
was  superior  to  what  we  had  seen  in 


most  Portuguese  churches.  The  chief 
altar,  with  a  representation  of  Calvary 
and  the  crucifixion,  had  a  very  fine 
effect.  Among  other  curiosities  there 
is  a  beautiful  crucifix  of  ivory  and 
ebony,  the  votive  offering  of  Di<^o  de 
Souza,  a  viceroy  of  India*  Rellofli 
are  also  in  abundance,  and  were  once, 
the  property  of  some  twenty  or  thirtv 
different  saints,  among  them  the  veil 
of  our  Lady,  coat  of  St.  Joseph,  bones 
of  nearly  all  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  "  camisa  de  nossa  senhora.**  In 
another  apartment  there  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  different  benefactors  of 
the  establishment,  including  the  late 
king,  Joam  VI.,  popes,  archbishops, 
fidalgos,  and  merchants  from  Oporto.. 
The  pilgrimages  to  this  place  have 
been  sanctioned  by  several  popes,  who 
have  conceded^spiritual  graces  to  those 
who  visit  it.  Among  others,  we  read 
of  a  power  to  bless  five  hundred  hand- 
kerchiefs (veronicas)  or  crosses,  and 
to  use  them  as  a  plenary  indulgence  in 
the  article  of  death. 

After  exploring  the  curiosities  of  Bom 
Jesus,  we  returned  to  Braga,  and  from 
thence  to  Oporto,  by  way  of  Famelicao, 
and  so  finished  a  pleasant  tour  in  Por- 
tugal, and  with  opinions  of  its  people 
which  improved  in  proportion  as  we  be- 
come acquainted,  and  with  regret  thai 
they  have  been  so  misrepresented  by 
those  visitors  who  despised  their  civi- 
lities, or  perhaps  did  not  deserve  their 
hospitality.  _^ 
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IfADAHE   DE  SAVERNE. 


Thk  short-lived  popularity  of  the  ill- 
fkted  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  in  its 
culminating  point  at  the  close  of  the 
American  war.  The  <'  great  nation" 
had  been  gratified  in  its  two  liveliest 
feelings^  love  of  military  glory  and 
hatred  of  England,  and  its  devotion 
to  the  monarch  whose  wise  policy  had 
brought  about  the  happy  result, 
amounted  for  the  time  to  a  species  of 
idolatry.  The  fairer  portion  of  the 
•ubjects  of  Louis  shared  in  the  gene* 
ral  enthusiasm,  and  the  king's  bust, 
cbapletted  each  morning  with  fresh 
flowers,  like  the  image  of  a  patron 
saint,  was  the  most  indispensable  orna- 
ment of  the  bed-chamber  of  every 
Frenchwoman  who  made  any  preten- 
sions to  be  considered  comme  il  faut. 
This  fit  of  summer  loyalty  was  hottest 
and  briefest  at  Paris :  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  **  cool"  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  flowers,  then  the  august  head 
found  itself  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  toilette,  and  did  duty  as  a  cap- 
block,  or  even  (where  ladies  wore  such 
a  thing)  as  the  supporter  of  a  wig ; 
from  tnis  stage  the  decline  of  the  royal 
popularity  went  on  with  gathering 
speed,  portraits  gave  place  to  carica- 
tures, panegyrics  to  pasquinades ;  the 
kinff  was  bhimed  for  every  evil  under 
which  France  had  to  groan,  from  a 
deficient  revenue  to  a  rainy  Sunday, 
and  the  unmeasured  admiration  of 
which  '^he  had  for  a  while  been  the 
object,  seemed  but  to  have  'prepared 
the  way  for  an  odium  equally  un- 
measured and  far  more  undeserved. 

In  the  provinces,  ;however,  the 
change  was  more  gradual,  and  that  in 
the  proportion  of  their  distance  from 
Paris.  The  disaffection  of  the  capital 
was  slow  in  making  its  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  person  of 
majesty  was  still  warmly  venerated  on 
the  remote  banks  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Garonne,  when  it  had  long  ceased 
to  be  referred  to  on  those  of  the  Seine, 
except  in  the  tone  of  indifference  or 
of  abuse. 

Among  the  fair  loyalists  whose  devo- 
tion did  so  much  honour  to  themselves 
and  to  its  object,  there  were  few  to 
compare,  either  in  the  ardour  or  the 


durability  of  their  patriotic  enthoaasin, 
with  Madame  de  Saveme,  the  rich  wi- 
dow  of  a  papal  functionary  in  Avignon. 
A  Frenchwoman  by  birth  (she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  silk  manufac- 
turer of  Lyons),  she  could  not  cease 
to  consider  herself  a  subject  of  Louis, 
and  indeed  continued  such  in  all  her 
thoughts,  though  from  her  marriage 
and  present  circumstances  her  out- 
ward allegiance  was  due  to  the  triple 
crown.  We  need  not  say  whether  the 
king's  bust  occupied  its  customary 
place  of  honour  in  her  house ;  it  was, 
in  truth,  the  first  object  on  which  her 
eyes  opened  each  morning,  and  to 
crown  it  with  the  brightest  flowers 
the  south*s  sunny  gardens  could  fur- 
nish, was  her  daily  care. 

This  was  a  sore  scandal  to  her  con- 
fessor, who  in  vain  exhorted  her  to 
discard  this  worldly  idol,  and  to  supply 
its  place  with  something  edifying — say 
the  image  of  St.  Peter.  Madame  de 
Saveme  professed  the  most  entire 
yeneration  for  St.  Peter,  but  urged  the 
claims  which,  even  on  religious  grounds, 
the  earthly  sovereign  also  has  to  the 
homage  of  the  subject,  whereupon  the 
confessor  reminded  her,  with  some 
sharpness,  that  her  sovereign  was  not 
Louis  but  the  pope,  and  that  busts  of 
the  holy  father,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
Christian  king,  were  to  be  had  in 
Avignon.  But  what  was  the  conster- 
nation of  the  good  Dominican  when 
his  spiritual  daughter  announced  to 
him  her  determination  of  making  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
sunning  herself  in  the  direct  beams  of 
the  royal  countenance.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  he  represented  to  her  the 
sinfulness  of  this  excessive  reverence 
of  a  mortal  and  a  layman,  that  he 
painted  the  corruption  of  the  capital 
in  the  darkest  colours,that  he  exhibited 
in  fearful  array  the  perils  that  threat- 
ened the  souls,  bodies,  and  purses  of 
such  thoughtless  beings  as  suffered  a 
fatal  curiosity  to  draw  them  within  its 
precincts,  that  he  confided  to  her  the 
passion  with  which  she  had  inspired 
his  brother,  a  most  promising  young 
man,  and  a  captain  in  the  pope*s  army, 
then  on  duty  somewhere  in  Komagna, 
but  shortly  expected  home ;  Madame 
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de  Saveme  had  made  up  her  mind ; 
she  would  see  the  king,  were  it  but 
once,  were  it  but  for  a  moment ;  she 
would  taste  this  beatitude,  and  then  be 
content  to  die,  still  more  so  to  live ; 
she  thought,  she  said,  it  was  a  most 
innocent  wish,  a  most  natural  one,  and 
if  Madame  Grosgrisard  had  travelled 
to  Paris  last  year  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  see  herself  surrounded  by 
suitors,  that  she  might  have  a  greater 
number  out  of  which  to  choose  the 
greatest  vaurien  to  bestow  her  de- 
ceased husband's  wealth  upon,  surely 
she,  whose  enthusiasm  was  so  pure, 
might  blamelessly  give  way  to  it— 
surely  she  might  indulge  a  wish  engen- 
dered only  by  devotion  to  the  father 
of  her  country.  But  the  confessor 
midntained  that  the  purity  of  her  feel- 
ings was  the  very  reason  that  she 
should  not  go  to  Paris;  it  was  no 
place,  he  insisted,  for  good  intentions 
and  laudable  motives,  but  only  for 
mischief,  roguery,  and  ungodliness  of 
every  kind ;  a  very  fit  place,  in  short, 
for  Madame  Grosgrisard  to  look  for 
a  vaurien,  but  the  last  place  in  the 
world  for  Madame  de  Saverne  to  seek 
the  kind  of  earthly  god  she  pictured  to 
herself  in  the  French  monarch. 

The  resolution,  however,  of  the 
lady  was  not  to  be  changed ;  she  attri- 
buted her  spiritual  director*s  horror 
of  Paris  to  prejudice,  and  a  monk's 
ignorance  of  the  world,  and  anticipated 
the  pleasure  she  should  have,  on  her 
return  to  Avignon,  in  enlarging  his 
contracted  views.  Nevertheless,  his 
last  words,  pronounced  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  solemnity,  as  she  tenderly 
imbedded  the  royal  bust  in  cotton,  and 
with  reverential  hands  deposited  it  in 
the  well-wadded  box  provided  for  its 
reception,  left  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion on  her  ear,  which  did  not  speedily 
wear  oif.     He  said — 

"  You  now  lavish  on  that  image  a 
care,  a  respect  almost  idolatrous — you 
will  cumber  your  carriage  with  it— 
you  will  anxiously  guard  it  from  every 
jolt — you  will  dandle  it  on  your  knees, 
I  doubt  not,  as  if  it  were  a  child ;  but 
when  you  come  back  you  will  not  take 
in  your  hand  a  piece  of  coin  that  bears 
the  same  image  without  shuddering : 
such  is  the  price  at  which  you  will 
purchase  this  hour's  pleasure." 

But  whatever  momentary  uneasiness 
a  warning  so  darkly  ominous  might 
have  given  her,  Madame  de  Saverne 


was  not  frightened  from  her  purpose : 
the  good  father,  she  believed,  felt 
angry  at  her  having  turned  her  pro- 
perty at  Avignon  into  cash,  and  lodged 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  who  gave 
her  bills  for  it  on  Paris,  when  he  had 
reckoned  confidently  on  her  making  it 
a  present  to  his  monastery ;  she  sus- 
pected, too,  that  he  was  annoyed  at  the 
loss  of  her  very  well-appointed  table, 
at  which  a  "cover"  bad  as  regu- 
larly been  placed  for  him  as  for  her- 
self, and  this  impression  went  far  to 
counteract  the  force  of  any  thing  he 
could  advance  against  her  intended 
journey.  His  labours,  however,  had 
been  crowned  with  more  fruit  in 
another  quarter:  Jeannette,  Madame 
de  Saverne's  maid,  was  fairly  terrified 
from  accompanying  her  mistress  to  a 
place  which  her  pastor  depicted  to  her 
as  little  better  than  the  fore-porch  of 
hell,  and  the  lady,  to  her  no  small 
vexation,  was  obliged  to  take  a  stranger 
to  wait  upon  her,  a  native  of  Paris, 
who  had  travelled  as  a  nursery  gover- 
ness, or  bonne  d'enfant,  and  was  now 
anxious  for  an  'opportuni^  to  return 
to  the  place  of  her  birth.  This  person, 
who  was  called  Manon,  had  long  left 
the  giddy  years  of  youth  behind  her ; 
she  described  herself  as  having  "  heau^ 
coupsouffert"  and  on  the  whole  inspired 
her  new  mistress  with  more  distrust 
than  confidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  was  active  and  clever,  knew  what 
travelling  was,  and  was,  therefore, 
probably  more  helpful  to  Madame  de 
Saverne  on  the  journey  than  her  simple 
Jeannette  would  have  been.  Arrived 
at  Paris,  she  proved  a  **  treasure ;"  the 
bewildering  maze  of  the  streets  was  no 
maze  for  her ;  she  knew  whither  to  go 
and  where  to  stop,  and  soon  piloted 
Madame  de  Saverne  to  a  lodging- 
house,  the  mistress  of  which  received 
the  party  with  many  smiles,  and 
declared  her  apartments  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  the  same  moment.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne  asked  but  one  ques- 
tion— how  far  was  the  house  from  the 
Tuileries  ? — and  on  learning  that  the 
palace  was  not  more  than  five  minutes' 
walk  distant,  she  at  once  took  the 
lodgings  for  a  month. 

Without  stopping  to  take  either 
refreshment  or  rest,  or,  indeed,  to  do 
any  thing  but  unpack  the  revered  bust 
of  majesty,  and  instal  it  in  her  future 
sleeping-room,  Madame  de  Saverne 
now  requested  her  landlady  to  shew 
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htr  the  way  to  tha  pftlat^e^  that  she 
might  lose  no  time  in  satisfying  her 
longing  QjcB  with  a  sight  of  the  king> 
whom  she  pictured  to  herself  as  step- 
ping out^  eyerj  half  hour  or  so,  on  a 
balcony  at  the  first  Boor  windows,  to 
beam  a  beatific  regard  on  his  passing 
subjects.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
landlady  could  believe  that  she  rightly 
understood  her  lodger^  and  that  the 
only  motive  of  the  latter  for  a  journey 
from  Avignon  to  Paris  had  been  the 
desire  of  seeing  the  king.  Was  it 
that  tnadqme  had  any  business  with  the 
king  ?  she  asked.  Had  she,  perhaps, 
a  petition — a  memorial — to  present  to 
his  majesty?  No — Madame  de  Saverne 
had  but  yielded  to  a  wish  common,  she 
presumed,  to  every  French  bosom,  to 
contemplate  him  who  was  at  once  the 
happiness  and  the  glory  of  France. 

*•  You,  madame,"  said  she,  *«  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  reside  in  the 
capital,  must  often  have  reflected  with 
compassion  on  the  lot  of  those,  whom 
their  more  distant  abode  forbids  for 

Sears  together,  perhaps  for  their  whole 
ves,  the  sight  of  those  aug^t  and 
benign  features.  How  natural,  then, 
must  you  find  it,  that  I,  to  whom  des- 
tiny has  assigned  such  a  lot,  should 
have  resolved  at  least  once  to  enjoy  a 
felicity  without  which  you,  doubtless, 
could  not  exist  a  single  day." 

**Mon  dieu,  madame/**  exclaimed  the 
landlady,  '^  for  my  own  part,  I  assure 
you,  I  would  not  go  two  steps  out  of  my 
way  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  king,  nor 
is  tiiere,  I  will  venture  to  say,  in  all 
Paris,  a  human  beinff  that  would  ever 
ask  to  see  him  agam.  A  king  who 
suffers  the  bakers  to  put  plaster  of 
Paris  in  their  bread  instead  of  flour ! 
—nay,  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  even  plaster  of  Paris,  but  pounded 
fflass  I  Can  madame  conceive  such  a 
horror  ?" 

Madame  de  Saverne  could  scarcely 
believe  her  ears:  she  held,  however, 
what  the  landlady  said  for  a  mauoaite 
plaisanterie,  but,  as  she  undertsood  no 
lestinff  on  such  a  subject,  she  contented 
herself  with  coldiv  remarking  that  it 
was,  apparently,  mconvenient  to  nut' 
dame  to  accompany  her  to  the  palace  ; 
she  would,  therefore,  take  her  maid 
as  a  guide,  and  had  only  to  express 
her  regret  at  having  troubled  madame 
with  an  indiscreet  request.  The  land- 
ladv  beffged  an  infinity  of  pardons, 
and  declared  that  nothing  would  yield 


her  so  much  happiness  as  to  have  the 
honour  of  showing  snadama  the  way, 
but  expressed  her  surprise  at  finding 
madame,  as  she  apprehended,  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance  that 
the  king  did  not  live  at  the  Tuileries, 
but  at  Versailles. 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow  for 
Madame  de  Saverne:  however,  she 
did  not  take  long  to  deliberate:  the 
carriage  was  still  before  the  door,  and 
scarcely  more  than  half  unpacked; 
she  immediately  directed  that  every 
thing  should  be  replaced  in  statum  quo, 
ordered  fresh  horses,  and,  to  the  in- 
expressible chagrin  of  Mademoiselle 
Manon,  set  off  ior  Versailles  the  same 
hour,  after  making  the  landlady  a 
present  of  a  month's  rent. 

It  struck  her  as  singular  that  a 
horseman  rode  the  whole  way  at  the 
side  of  her  carriage,  until  they  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  Versailles^ 
when  he  gallopped  on,  and  was  lost 
sight  of  for  a  short  time.  She  ad- 
dressed a  remark  to  her  maid  on  the 
oddity  of  the  circumstance,  but  Manoo 
replied,  somewhat  sulkily,  that  she 
found  nothing  odd  in  there  being  other 
people  going  to  Versailles  as  well  ai 
themselves.  Madame  de  Saverne  then 
asked  the  coachman  if  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  man,  but  his  only  reply 
was  an  elevation  of  the  shouldm, 
which  might  either  mean  that  he  knew 
nothing,  or  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  chose  to  tell.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  carriage  drove  into  Versailles^  and 
stopped  at  an  hotel,  where  the  lady, 
as  she  alighted,  perceived  the  person 
who  had  awakened  her  curiosity  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  a  group  in  the 
doorway.  As  she  appeared,  he  with* 
drew  into  the  house,  and  tiie  people 
of  the  hotel  came  forward  to  meet  her 
with  looks  of  curiosity,  which  she 
could  not  help  being  struck  by.  They 
seemed  to  know  that  she  was  come  to 
Versailles  for  the  purpose  of  seang 
the  king,  and  told  her  that  he  seldom 
visited  the  gardens  now,  on  account  of 
indisposition. 

''Heavens!"  cried  the  loyal  lady, 
"  and  is  France  exposed  to  the  unspeak- 
able—the irreparable"— 

''  I  have  the  nonour  to  supplicate  uni- 
dame"  said  the  landlord  with  a  smile^ 
as  her  emotion  interrupted  her  apeedi, 
"  to  re-assure  herself :  the  indisposi- 
tion of  his  migesty  is  not  such  as  to 
give  room  for  any  grave  uneasiness  as 
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to  the  destinies  of  FVance.  Will 
madame  give  herself  the  trouble  to 
walking 

Madame  de  Saverne  found  Ver- 
sailles charming,  aud  was  at  once 
decided  to  settle  there.  She  looked 
at  some  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  but  was  no  less  surprised  than 
mortified  to  find  that  the  proprietors 
had  no  mind  to  deal  with  her,  though 
she  offered  terms  considerably  above 
those  of  a  fair  bargain.  Another 
thing  that  puzzled  her  was  to 
find,  wherever  she  went,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  known.  In  many  of  the 
houses  for  which  she  made  proposals, 
the  people  looked  at  each  other,  and 
remarked,  **  (Test  cette  dame"  or 
asked,  *  (Test  madarne  qui  est  d* 
Avignon  f " — and,  on  being  answered 
m  the  affirmative,  politely  informed 
her  that  the  house  was  not  to  be  let 
for  the  present.  She  had,  therefore, 
to  return  to  her  hotel,  and  to  take  an 
apartment  by  the  day — a  mode  of 
lodging  herself,  more  expensive  than 
her  judgment  approved;  but  what 
could  she  do  ?  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
choice. 

In  her  new  lodnng,  Madame  de 
Saverne  observed  tne  strictest  retire- 
ment :  a  number  of  works  relating  to 
the  history  of  France,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  that  of  the  late  war,  ordered  from 
a  neighbouring  bookseller's,  formed 
her  amusement  for  in-doors,  and  her 
maid  was  her  only  society.  She  had 
contracted  habits  of  seclusion  during 
the  life  of  her  husband,  who  saw  no 
company,  and  the  representations  of 
her  confessor,  as  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  Parisian  society  (under 
which  term  she  conceived  that  of 
Versailles  to  be  included),  were  not 
without  their  influence  upon  her. 
Books  in  the  morning,  and  the  palace- 
ffardens  in  the  afternoon,  gave  her 
full  occupation. 

The  construction  of  a  new  terrace 
at  this  time  employed  a  great  number 
of  workmen  in  the  gardens,  and  some 
of  these  were  one  day  engaged  in  re- 
counting to  each  other  their  respective 
histories,  as  Madame  de  Saverne  sat 
on  a  bench  within  hearing.  One  of 
them  described  his  captivity  among 
the  savages  during  the  American  war, 
the  tortures  he  had  seen  inflicted  on 
his  comrades,  and  prepared  for  him- 
self, his  escape,  and  the  perils  and 
privations  he  had  encountered  in  his 


return  to  the  French  camp,  concluding 
with  a  bitter  complaint  that  for  aU 
this  he  had  now  no  pension,  but  must 
work  for  his  bread  like  any  pehin  who 
had  never  handled  iron,  save  in  the 
shape  of  a  spade  or  a  pick-axe,  nor 
set  foot  over  the  borders  of  France  all 
his  days.  Madame  de  Saverne  heard 
this  complaint  with  pain,  less  on  ac- 
count of  him  who  uttered  it,  than  of 
him  on  whom  it  seemed  to  reflect :  she 
approached  the  man,  slipped  a  piece 
of  gold  into  his  hand,  and  said, — 

«  Attribute  it  to  the  ill  health  of 
your  king,  my  friend,  that  your  claims 
have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and 
pray  for  his  restoration,  not  only  for 
your  own,  but  for  France's  sake :  in 
the  meantime  accept  this  trifle  from 
one  who  honours  brave  men." 

The  man  seemed  confounded;  he 
looked  from  face  to  face  of  his  com- 
rades, as  she  hasted  away  without 
waiting  for  his  thanks,  then  at  the 
gold  piece  in  his  hand,  then  at  the 
retiring  figure  of  his  benefactress, 
then  at  his  companions  again. 

f'Diabler  said  he,  when  he  at  last 
found  speech. 

*«  'Tis  the  mad  lady  from  Avignon," 
said  one  of  the  workmen:  "she  is 
come  all  the  way  hither  to  see  the 
king,  who  has  had  the  happiness  to 
inspire  her  with  a  grande  passion,** 

**Parbleur  said  another, '*« 'tis  a 
happiness  thrown  away  upon  him :  one 
of  us  had  known  better  how  to  profit 
by  such  a  bonne  fortune,** 

"  *Tis  a  brave  lady,"  cried  the  re- 
ceiver  of  the  gold  piece:  *«we  will 
drink  this  evening  to  the  recovery  of 
her  understanding." 

*'Ma  foi  r  said  he  that  had  spoken 
before,  **  I  would  rather  drink  to  the 
spread  of  her  madness  among  the  rich 
ladies  of  the  court :  they  will  do  us 
little  good  as  long  as  they  have  their 
senses." 

The  next  day  Madame  de  Saverne 
was  accosted  by  a  whole  troop  of 
workmen,  each  of  whom  related  to 
her  his  deeds  in  the  war,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  country:  she  gave 
something  to  each  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  strenuous  remonstrances 
of  her  maid,  who  assured  her  that  she 
was  played  upon,  and  that  the  most  of 
the  fellows  had  certmly  never  been 
out  of  France. 

*^  Suppose  it  so,*  said  Madame  de 
Saverne;  "to  wh(it  purpose* did  Hea- 
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yen  give  me  so  maoh  fortane,  and  so 
few  wants,  if  I  may  not  give  of  my 
superfluity  to  those  who  have  not 
enough  ?" 

Manon  represented  that,  in  this 
manner,  she  would  soon  leave  herself 
without  any  fortune,  and  pursued  the 
suhject  so  far,  and  so  much  in  the 
tone  of  a  governess  with  her  pupil, 
that  Madame  de  Saverne  at  length  be- 
came  impatient  of  being  schooled  by 
her  midd,  and  the  next  morning  said 
to  her— 

"  Manon,  I  have  no  further  need  of 
your  services.  There  is  what  I  owe 
you.     Farewell." 

**  Madame  cannot  dismiss  me  before 
the  end  of  my  term,"  answered  the 
maid,  saucily.  *<  I  will  certainly  not 
leave  madame  till  the  period  of  my 
engagement  is  expired.*' 

**  I  am  quite  ready  to  pay  you  up 
to  the  end  of  the  term,"  said  Madame 
de  Saverne;  '*but  I  repeat  that  I 
have  no  occasion  for  your  services, 
and,  in  short,  you  cannot  stay  with  me 
any  longer.** 

"  We  shall  see,*'  said  Manon,  and 
left  the  room. 

In  a  short  time  she  returned,  accom- 
panied by  an  officer  of  police,  who, 
without  much  ceremony,  acquainted 
the  lady  that  she  could  not  part  with 
her  maid  before  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  term,  without  having  what 
should  seem  to  the  police  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  proceeding.  Madame  de 
Saverne,  of  course,  could  not  tell 
whether  this  was  really  the  law  of 
France,  or  whether  she  was  imposed 
on  :  the  official  was  a  pattern  of  the 
plebeian  insolence  and  brutality  which 
were  at  that  time  characteristic  of  the 
service  he  belonged  to ;  she  was  inti- 
midated by  his  ill-manners,  and  saw 
no  resource  but  to  await,  with  what 
patience  she  could,  the  lapse  of  the 
time  specified. 

Some  days  after  it  was  announced 
that  the  king  would  that  evening  cele- 
brate the  re-establishment  of  his  nealth 
by  a  visit  to  the  gardens.  That  was 
a  joyful  day :  Madame  de  Saverne  de- 
corated her  bust  in  the  morning  with 
a  double  quantity  of  flowers,  and  was 
the  first  in  the  evening  to  take  her 
place  near  the  door  at  which  the  king 
was  to  come  out.  People  soon  began 
to  assemble,  and  she  remarked,  stand- 
ing not  far  from  her,  the  very  man 
who  had  accompanied  her  on  the  road 


from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  whose 
features  were  sufficiently  mariced  to 
have  fixed  themselves  indelibly  in  her 
remembrance — his  immense  nose  and 
chin,  with  the  enormous  mouth  that 
gaped  between  them,  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  a  magnified  nutcracker. 
The  crowd  gradually  increased,  and 
at  length  the  Swiss  guards  gave  the 
signal  that  the  king  was  ooming.  Ma- 
dam de  Saverne  bends  forward  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse ;  others,  crowd- 
ing from  behind,  push  her  out  of  the 
line,  and  she  finds  herself  standing 
alone  in  the  very  midst  of  the  passage 
which  the  Swiss  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  keep  clear  for  the  king ;  in 
the  same  moment  she  is  seized  by  the 
''nutcracker,"  with  the  remark,  that 
it  is  not  becoming  in  a  female  to  throw 
herself  so  in  the  king's  way.  She  re- 
presents, as  well  as  fright  and  eager- 
ness will  permit  her,  that  it  is  not  her 
fault,  that  she  has  been  pressed  for- 
wards by  the  throng,  that  she  is  satis- 
fied to  stand  anywhere,  so  she  may 
have  but  a  moment's  view  of  the  king ; 
—in  vain :  the  man  draws  her  inex- 
orably away,  while  the  crowd  shouts 
its  "  Vive  le  Rot  /"—and  the  longed-for 
sight  of  majesty  is  snatched  from  her 
in  the  moment  when  she  thought  her- 
self sure  of  it.  The  crowd  now  closes 
up  after  the  king ;  the  throng  is  not 
to  be  penetrated ;  the  moment  is  lost ; 
Madame  de  Saverne  can  scarcely  keep 
back  her  tears, — she  feels  hurt,  of- 
fended, mortified, — and  is  laughed  at 
to  boot,  by  several  persons  who  have 
joined  the  nutcracker. 

Arriving,  in  a  disconsolate  mood,  at 
her  lodging,  and  involuntarily  think- 
ing of  the  warnings  of  her  confessor, 
she  found  a  person  awaiting  her  arri- 
val, who  announced  himself  as  a  dis- 
charged soldier.  He  had  lost  a  leg 
in  the  war,  and  was  disabled  for  ser- 
vice; he  had  been,  however,  before 
he  enlisted,  an  artisan,  and,  had  he 
but  a  small  capital,  could  now  return 
to  his  former  business,  marry  the  girl 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  engaged, 
and  live  a  life  of  industrious  indepen- 
dence :  the  reputation  of  Madame  de 
Saveme's  beneficence  had  encouraged 
him  to  make  his  circumstances  known 
to  her, — he  was  provided  with  the 
best  testimonials — would  she  cast  an 
eye  over  them,  she  would  see  that  he 
enjoyed  the  character  of  a  good  work- 
man, and,  would  she  assist  him  with 
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the  loan  of  a  small  sum,  he  trusted,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  be  able 
repay  it,  with  such  interest  as  she 
might  deem  reasonable. 

Madame  de  Saverne  forgot  her 
vexation  ;  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
drawn  away  from  the  spectacle  by 
Proyidence  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  beneficent  action,  and  gave 
the  man  a  thousand  liores,  which  she 
told  him  he  should  repay,  without  in- 
terest, as  soon  as  his  industry  should 
have  made  a  rich  man  of  him :  she 
stipulated  only  that  he  should  Ibis  day 
drink  a  glass  to  the  king's  health, 
whose  recovery  he  had  to  thank  for 
what  she  had  done  for  him.  The  man 
would  have  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet,  but  she  retired  into  her  sleeping- 
room  to  avoid  his  thanks. 

Immediately  after,  voices  were  heard 
in  violent  altercation  in  the  antecham- 
ber :  Manon,  who  had  been  playing 
the  eaves-dropper  while  her  mistress 
spoke  with  the  invalid,  was  opposing 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  exclaiming 
that  Madame  de  Saverne  had  nothing 
to  give  away,  that  her  property  was 
not  under  her  own  control,  that  she 
was  an  object  of  surveillance,  and  that 
any  one  who  received  money  from  her 
might  count  upon  being  sent  to  the 
galleys.  To  her  voice  was  soon  added 
that  of  the  polioe-ofi^cer,  who  de- 
manded that  the  money  should  imme- 
diately be  delivered  to  him.  On  this 
the  lady  came  out  of  her  chamber,  and 
insisted,  with  much  indignation,  that 
the  man  should  be  suffered  to  depart 
unmolested,  and  that  neither  her  maid, 
nor  any  one  else,  should  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  her 
bounty.  In  effect,  the  invalid  was  no 
longer  hindered  to  depart,  but  both 
Manon  and  the  policeman  regarded 
the  lady  with  looks  of  such  strange 
meaning,  that  she  withdrew  again, 
disconcerted  and  perplexed,  into  her 
chamber,  and  the  thought  of  her  con- 
fessor recurred  with  greater  force 
thwi  ever.  The  rest  of  the  day  she 
occupied  herself  with  books  of  devo- 
tion, and  was  much  provoked  by  her 
maid,  who  told  her  it  would  show 
more  sense  to  amuse  herself  with  a 
comedy  of  Moliere,  and  that,  for  her 
own  part,  she  would  sooner,  were  she 
so  happy  as  to  be  rich,  give  two  thou- 
sand Uvres  for  a  handsome  ^own  than 
one  to  a  wooden-l^ged  soldier. 

The  next  day  Madame  de  Saverne 


was  waited  on  by  the  nutcracker  :  he 
wore  an  official  uniform,  and  declared 
himself  sent  by  the  police  authorities 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  for- 
tune, in  conseauence  of  the  singular 
reports  of  which  she  was  the  subject. 
He  was  accompanied  by  another  man, 
who  approached  the  la^dy  with  an  air 
half  familiar,  half  shy,  and  made  as  if 
he  would  kiss  her  hand,  but  used  the 
opportunity  to  feel  her  pulse.  Ma- 
dame de  Saverne,  surprised  andlSur- 
ried,  placed  no  doubt  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  business,  and,  as  her  affairs 
were  in  excellent  order,  a  very  brief 
inspection  of  her  papers  was  sufficient 
to  put  the  official  perfectly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  state  of  them.  A  conver- 
sation on  different  topics  ensued :  the 
nutcracker's  friend,  however,  soon 
turned  the  discourse  on  the  king,  and 
the  lady,  in  her  southern  openness  and 
vivacity,  made  no  secret  of  the  great 
expectations  she  entertained  for  the 
country  from  the  royal  goodness  and 
wisdom.  The  two  men  exchanged 
sigpnificant  glances,  and  took  their 
leave,  saying  they  would  do  themselves 
the  honour  of  calling  on  her  again  in 
the  afternoon. 

After  dinner,  Madame  de  Saverne 
was  going  out  for  her  usual  promenade 
in  the  gardens,  when  the  nutcracker 
came  up  to  her  as  she  stepped  from 
the  door,  and  said  she  must  imme- 
diately enter  a  carriage  which  he  had 
in  waiting,  and  appear  herself  before 
the  police  authorities,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  circumstances,  and  her 
business  at  Versailles,  the  account 
which  he,  the  nutcracker,  had  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  her  in  the 
morning  not  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory. 

In  vain  she  objected  that  he  had  no 
warrant,  and  that  without  such,  and 
without  consulting  an  advocate,  she 
did  not  feel  herself  obliged  to  attend 
him :  his  answer  to  her  hesitating  re- 
presentations was,  that  in  case  she  did 
not  go  quietly,  he  must  take  her  by 
force ;  and  that  if  madame  did  not 
know  when  she  was  treated  well,  she 
would  have  but  herself  to  blame  for 
treatment  of  a  different  kind.  At  the 
same  time  he  seized  her  hand;  she 
cried  for  help ;  people  came  running 
up,  among  the  rest  the  officer  of  police 
who  had  twice  before  interfered  with 
her.  One  or  two  appeared  disposed 
to  befriend  her,  so  iar  at  least  as  to 
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remonstrate  against  the  employment 
of  violence  to  a  lady  of  her  appear- 
ance ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  nut- 
cracker whispered  a  word  in  their 
ears,  than,  with  shrugs  and  grimaces 
of  pity,  they  drew  back :  the  word, 
whatever  it  was,  flew  through  the 
crowd,  aod  the  unfortunate  lady  heard 
on  all  sides  expressions  of  *'  Ah !  c'est 
different  r  *' Cest  bien  dommager 
«*  Tant  pis  pour  elle  r 

"■  I  beseech  you,**  cried  she,  appeal- 
ing to  those  who  uttered  these  re- 
marks, "  what  is  it  they  charge  me 
with? — what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  me  ?** 

Her  distress  was  so  great,  her  looks 
and  her  accents  so  piteous,  that  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  by-standers  filled 
with  tears.  The  officials,  however,  were 
proof  against  all  appeals  to  the  feel- 
Ws;  and  the  nutcracker,  weary  of 
delay,  seized  her  about  the  waist,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  policeman,  was 
lifting  her  into  the  carriage,  when, 
indignation  and  despair  giving  her 
strength,  she  resisted  with  such  good 
eflfect,  that  not  only  did  she  extricate 
herself  from  their  grasp,  but  left  them, 
amid  the  "  bravos  /  of  the  crowd,  with 
bloody  marks  of  her  prowess  on  both 
ill-favoured  faces,  while  staggerinff, 
breathless,  exhausted,  she  fled  back 
into  her  chamber.  Her  foes  did  not 
pursue  her,  but  two  other  men  entered 
the  chamber  *.  she  asked  their  business, 
but  a  shrug  was  the  only  answer :  they 
seated  themselves  in  silence,  and,  even 
when  night  came  on,  did  not  quit  the 
chamber.  Madame  de  Saverne  now 
saw  the  error  she  had  committed  in 
avoiding  to  make  any  acquaintance  in 
the  place  ;  she  called  the  landlord, — 
no  one  came ;  she  attempted  to  quit 
the  room, — the  men  silently  placed 
themselves  between  her  and  the  door, 
and,  with  expressive  shrugs,  forbid  her 
the  passage. 

Seeing  now  that  she  had  no  choice 
but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  presence 
of  these  extraordinary  intruders,  she 
resolved  to  sit  up,  and  employ  herself 
in  writing  letters  to  her  confessor,  and 
to  some  of  her  relations  at  Lyons. 
Her  mind,  however,  was  too  much 
disturbed  to  allow  her  to  write  any 
coherent  account  of  her  situation  : 
she  could  give  only  vague  bints  of 
mysterious  danger,  which  she  Loped 
might  induce  her  friends  to  come  to 
her  relief.     In  fact,  she  did  not  know 


what  to  make  of  the  way  in  which  she 
was  treated  ;  and  the  bewilderment  in 
which  she  wrote  gave  to  her  letters 
the  character  of  a  fantastic  romance, 
which  might  awaken  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  sanity  of  the  writer.  Before 
she  had  finished,  a  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  hotel,  and,  presently  after,  severed 
men  entered  the  room,  and,  coming  up 
to  her,  bound  her  with  strange  ban- 
dages, which  deprived  her  of  all  power 
of  motion :  in  the  mean  time,  one  of 
the  men  took  her  desk,  while  another 
locked  her  presses*  and  read  through 
the  letters  she  had  been  writing.  She 
attempted  to  cry  out,  but  a  banda^ 
was  immediately  fixed  over  her  mouth: 
she  now  gave  up  all  resistance,  a  hand- 
kerchief was  bound  across  her  eyes, 
she  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  carried 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  placed  in  a  car- 
riage, which  immediately  drove  off  at 
full  speed.  Overpowered  by  fatigue 
and  drowsiness,  she  sank  more  than 
once  into  a  troubled  sleep,  but  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage  as  often  awaked 
her.  She  could  not,  however,  calcu- 
late how  far  she  had  journeyed  when 
the  carriage  stopped,  and  she  was 
lifted  out,  and  carried  up  several 
flights  of  stairs  into  a  chamber,  where 
the  bandages  were  removed  fVom  her 
eyes,  mouth,  and  limbs. 

"  Where  am  I  ?"  were  the  first 
words  she  uttered  on  regaining  the 
powers  of  speech. 

The  men  who  had  carried  her  away 
made  no  answer,  but  pointed  to  a  bed 
which,  with  two  others,  formed  the 
entire  furniture  of  the  room,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  bed  to  which  the  men 
had  pointed  was  unoccupied,  but  out 
of  each  of  the  others  an  odd-looking 
face  peered  at  her,  with  an  absurd  sort 
of  over-wise  expression,  and  with  a 
multitude  of  winks,  and  other  signs  of 
intelligence,  that  made  the  poor  lady*s 
heart  die  within  her. 

*'  Madame  la  Barorme  wbhes  to 
know  where  she  is,"  said  one  of  her 
strange  room-fellows,  as  soon  as  the 
men  had  disappeared :  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  madame  that  she  is 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ivetot: 
madame  is  appointed  third  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  the  Princess  Ho- 
querlin :  I  have  the  honour  to  felicitate 
Madame  la  Barorme"* — 

*'  We  have  ratber  to  felicitate  our- 
selves, Madame  la  Comtesse,**  broke  in 
the  other  tenant  of  the  room,  ''on  the 
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acoeuion  of  Madame  la  Baranne  to 
our  society,  which  she  was  formed  to 
adorn.  Yes,  madame,'*  proceeded  she, 
addressing  herself  to  Madame  de  Sa- 
verne,  **  I,  the  Duohesse  de  St.  Chari- 
Tari,  welcome  you  to  the  sphere  for 
which  the  great  qualities  of  your  head 
and  heart  so  eminently  qualify  you, 
and  of  which  1  hope  long  to  see  you 
the  ornament." 

The  two  women  now  gabbled  in- 
coherently and  together,  v}ing  with 
each  other  in  noise,  till  steps  were 
beard  approaching  the  door,  at  the 
sound  of  which  they  became  still :  the 
door  was  opened,  a  roan  of  a  surlv 
expression  of  countenance  appeared, 
fixed  a  significant  regard  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  two  women,  and  dis- 
appeai'ed  again  without  speaking  a 
word.  From  that  moment  all  was 
silent  in  the  chamber. 

In  the  morning,  Madame  de  Saverne 
endeavoured  to  collect  herself,  to  re- 
strain her  natural  impetuosity,  to  call 
her  prudence  into  exercise,  and  to 
show,  if  the  place  she  was  in  was,  as 
she  suspected,  a  mad-house,  that  she 
bad  been  brought  into  it  by  mistake. 
She  had  succeeded  in  bringing  herself 
to  a  very  composed  frame  of  mind, 
when  the  same  person  entered  the 
room  who  had  visited  her  at  Versailles 
with  the  nutcracker.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  several  young  men,  who 
called  him  *'  Monsieur  le  docteur,'  and 
who  themselves  bad  the  appearance  of 
students,  their  study,  as  it  seemed,  at 
this  moment,  being  to  give  themselves 
an  air  of  great  wisdom  and  experience 
before  the  patients.  One  of  these 
luminaries  approached  Madame  de 
Saverne,  and  asked  her  if  she  did 
not  consider  the  king  the  handsomest 
man  in  France. 

**  His  majesty,"  she  replied,  "  is  not 
merely  the  handsomest,  but  the  wisest 
and  the  best  man  in  France,  but  he  has 
some  very  bad  servants." 

The  moment  she  said  this,  the  doc- 
tor made  a  sign  to  a  couple  of  men 
who  stood  at  the  door  ;  they  advanced, 
laid  hold  on  the  ladv,  and  placed  her 
in  a  kind  of  wheel,  m  which  she  was 
whirled  about  so  frightfully,  that  she 
thought  her  last  moment  was  come. 
When  taken  out,  she  was  asked  what 
she  thought  of  the  king  now.  In  utter 
exhaustion,  she  faltered  out — 

**  He  cannot  protect  all  his  children, 
God  help  us  r* 


"  You  see,"  observed  the  doctor, 
"  she  is  already  more  rational.  Con- 
tinue the  treatment  every  day.  Her 
madness  is  the  result  of  a  sedentary 
life,  acting  upon  a  mind  disturbed  by 
political  enthusiasm  and  unsatisfied 
love.** 

While  the  doctor  proceeded  learn- 
edly to  descant  upon  her  case,  Madame 
de  Saverne's  eyes  opened  to  the  whole 
extent  of  her  misery :  she  was  looked 
on  as  a  maniac,  and  saw  herself,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  fatal  mistake,  de- 
prived both  of  fortune  and  liberty. 
Who,  thought  she,  could  have  set  on 
foot  such  a  report  ?  Was  it  a  piece  of 
malice  devised  by  Manon,  in  revenge 
for  her  mistress's  intention  of  part- 
ing with  her?  Or  was  it  a  plot  of 
somebody's  to  get  possession  of  her 
fortune  ?  Could  any  of  her  relations 
be  so  wicked?  The  conversation  of 
the  doctor's  booby  pupils  soon  fur- 
nished a  solution  of  the  riddle  which 
so  perplexed  her :  it  was,  she  learned, 
her  veneration  for  the  king  that  had 
given  the  first  ground  of  suspicion 
that  she  was  insane,  her  extraordinary 
munificence  had  strengthened  it,  and 
the  solitude  in  which  she  lived  had 
been  held  conclusive.  Had  she  every 
where  railed  at  Louis  as  the  author  of 
all  the  woes  of  France,  the  oppressor 
and  afflicter  of  his  subjects  in  every 
possible  and  impossible  way, — had  she 
spent  her  fortune  on  dress,  and  her 
time  in  the  theatre  and  the  assembly,— 
had  she  lived  without  doing  good  to 
anv  mortal  in  this  world,  and  without 
thmking  of  the  next,  a  doubt  would 
never  have  been  entertained  of  the 
soundness  of  her  mind ;  but  to  revere 
the  king,  to  give  her  money  to  people 
who  had  nothing  to  give  her  for  it  but 
their  prayerf,  and,  above  all,  to  pass 
the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  home! — 
what  Parisian  could  require  more  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  madness? 

But  might  not  she  make  the  whole 
matter  clear  to  the  doctor?  Alas  I 
the  doctor  was  not  a  man  to  whom  it 
was  easy  to  make  anything  clear. 
Again,  and  again,  she  made  the  at- 
tempt, but  hardly  had  she  spoken  three 
words  on  the  subject  when  the  doctor 
smiled  with  an  air  of  great  sagacity, 
and  ordered  her  into  the  dreaded 
wheel.  Her  courage  grew  with  des- 
pair ;  no  whirling  could  silence  her 
compliunts;  she  was  plunged  in  water 
till  half-drowned,  but  the   first    use 
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she  made  of  her  breath  was  to  renew 
her  indignant  remonstrance.  At  last, 
the  doctor  with  expressions  of  heart- 
felt compassion,  declared  her  incu- 
rable. She  could  not  feel  angrv  with 
him  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wished  to 
do  her  good.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
have  made  an  excellent  horse  doctor ; 
his  own  evil  genius,  and  that  of  man- 
kind, had  willed  that  his  patients 
should  be  human.  With  horror  she 
looked  foward  to  the  consequences  of 
his  verdict :  confinement  for  life 
seemed  to  be  her  inevitable  destiny. 
The  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  so 
wretched  an  existence  presented  itself, 
and  she  sat  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands,  when  a  voice,  which  she  had 
heard  before,  startled  her.  It  was  the 
nutcracker,  who,  as  he  said,  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  interest  which 
prompted  him  to  see  her.  The  sym- 
pathy he  expressed  in  her  woeful  des- 
tiny inspired  her  with  a  sudden  con- 
Adence,  and  she  entreated  him  to  say 
if  there  were  no  means — if  there  was 
no  hope  of  deliverance  for  her. 

One  way,  he  replied,  there  might 
be — and  hut  one;  but  he  doubted  if 
she  would  embrace  it. 

What  a  doubt !  there  was  no  way 
from  which  she  would  shrink :  worso 
than  death  it  could  scarcely  be ;  and 
she  was  already  resolved  that  death 
should  release  her  from  her  misery,  if 
no  means  less  fearful  offered. 

The  nutcracker  flattered  himself 
she  would  find  the  means  he  had  to 
propose  infinitely  less  fearful  than 
death:  he  confessed  that  her  beauty 
had  touched  his  heart  from  the  moment 
he  had  first  seen  her ;  he  believed 
she  was  no  more  mad  than  himself; 
but  the  doctor  was  a  fool,  and  the 
intendant  of  police,  who  had  given  the 
warrant  for  her  being  taken  thither, 
was  another  ;  for  the  rest,  they  were 
both  de  bons  diables,  particular  friends 
of  his  (the  nutcracker's) ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  could  do  anything  with  them  he 
pleased; — a  word  from  him  would 
bring  the  sanest  man  in  Paris  into 
that  house,  or  get  the  maddest  in- 
mate it  contained  out  of  it.  Now, 
that  word  should  be  spoken  before 
another  hour  was  past,  if  Madame  de 
Saverne  would,  in  short,  marry  him. 
•  The  lady  suppressed  a  shudder:  it 
was  at  once  plain  to  her  by  whose 
machinations  she  had  been  brought 
into  this  abode  of   despur,  and  for 


what  purpose :  she  saw,  however,  the 
advantages  which  the  scoundrel's  pro- 
posal offered,  and  resolved  to  avail 
^herself  of  them. 

"But  mjr  papers,"  sud  she;  ♦*  I 
know  not  into  what  hands  they  are 
fallen :  if  they  be  lost,  you  will  bare 
in  me  a  portionless  wife." 

**  A  dieu  ne  plaiset "  said  he ;  «« the 
papers  are  safe  in  my  hands:  I  in- 
tended  to  deliver  them  up  to  your 
friends,  in  case  you  had  really  turned 
out  to  be  mad  ;  but  as  that,  happily, 
is  not  the  case,  we  will  keep  them  for 
ourseIves,*and  your  fortune,  tnon  amge, 
will  enable  me  to  retire  from  the 
fati^es  of  office,  and  to  cultivate  the 
milder  virtues  in  that  domestic  life, 
which  I  have  ever  believed  to  be  thdr 
most  congenial  soil." 

"  I  can  never  live  at  Paris,**  said 
Madame  de  Saverne,  "  it  has  beeo 
the  scene  of  too  many  horrors  to  me. 
Will  you  go  with  me  to  Avignon? 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  Pe- 
trarch's grotto.** 

The  nutcracker  exclaimed  in  ecstacy 
that  his  JkmcSe  was  the  moat  adorable 
of  her  segque — that  the  south  had  ever 

been  the  object  of  his  longings that 

Petrarch  was  his  idol.  The  lady  ex- 
pressed her  joy  to  find  that  their 
tastes  were  so  completely  in  unison : 
she  prop^>8ed  that  their  union  should 
be  solemnized  at  Avignon,  and  added, 
that  he  must  see  if  the  doctor  could 
not  be  induced  to  bear  them  company ; 
it  would  grieve  her,  she  said,  to  have 
no  opportunity  of  marking  her  senti- 
ments towards  one  who,  though  with- 
out thinking  it,  had  been  the  occasion 
of  their  forming  this  alliance.  The 
nutcracker  declared  it  his  greatest 
happiness  to  conform  to  her  wishes  in 
every  respect,  and  undertook  to  an- 
swer for  the  doctor's  readiness  to  ac- 
company them.  He  then  talked  of 
the  house  they  could  keep — the  esta- 
blishment thev  could  maintain — the 
style  in  which  they  could  live,  for 
he  had  made  himself  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  her  curcumstances,  and 
was,  for  the  rest,  too  fatuously  vain 
to  harbour  a  moment's  suspicion  that 
she  could  mean  to  play  him  a  trick. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  take 
Madame  de  Saverne  away  as  incurable. 
He  told  the  keepers  that  he  had  to 
conduct  her  to  the  hospital  for  idiots ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  be  brought  her  to 
Versailles,  that  she  might  look  over 
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her  effects,  and  pack  up  for  the  journey 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

She  found  everything  except  her 
desk — packed  up  everything  except 
the  king's  bust,  which  she  could  not 
look  at  without  an  inward  horror. 
Her  fortune,  consisting  chiefly  in 
papers,  but  papers  as  good  as  cash, 
the  nutcracker  had  taken  into  his  own 
cu«;tody,  otherwise  she  might  have 
been  tempted  to  set  off  without  him, 
though  in  so  doing  she  would  have 
had  to  forego  the  best  part  of  her 
revenge.  However,  in  less  than  a 
week  he  came,  accompanied  by  the 
doctor,  and  announced  himself  ready 
for  the  journey.  The  doctor  was 
astonished  to  find  his  former  patient 
80  completely  recovered,  and  con- 
gratulated both  her  and  himself  very 
heartily  thereupon:  he  took  all  the 
credit  of  her  cuse,  as  was  reasonable, 
to  himself,  and  gave  her  to  understand 
that  that  admirable  wheel,  of  the 
virtues  of  which  her  restored  under- 
standing would,  he  trusted,  prove  a 
lasting  monument,  was  an  invention  of 
his  own.  Madame  de  Saverne  made 
her  acknowledgments,  and  assured 
him  that,  once  at  Avignon,  she  would 
give  him  proofs  that  she  had  not 
forgot  his  wheel,  and  that  he  himself 
should  have  cause  to  remember,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  his  having  put  her 
into  it. 

In  setting  off  she  observed  where 
the  nutcracker  put  her  desk,  and  on 
the  journey  took  care  not  to  lose  sight 
of  it.  The  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  way  was  the  police,  of  the 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipre- 
sence, and  other  divine  attributes,  of 
which,  the  nutcracker  took  great  pains 
to  give  her  an  adequate  idea.  He  ex- 
plained to  her  that,  in  the  present 
disjointed  condition  of  the  times,  the 
police  was,  in  reality,  the  only  power 
m  the  state,  all  others,  even  royalty 
itself,  subsisting  only  so  long  as  the 
police  thought  it  expedient  to  sustain 
them;  all  hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  all  servants,  all  ladies',  and 
other  maids,  were,  he  said,  in  its  pa^. 
Thus,  nothing  was  hid  from  it:  m 
your  own  house,  or  in  public  places, 
you  were  equally  under  its  eye ;  it 
was  in  the  secret  of  all  your  plans, 
which,  unknown  to  you,  it  either  im- 
peded or  furthered  according  as  they 
contravened  or  fell  in  with  its  own. 
These  revelations  filled  the  poor  lady 
V0L.XXVI.— No.  156. 


with  new  uneasiness ;  the  very  air  of 
France  seemed  to  her  to  breathe 
espionage  and  treachery,  and  she  did 
not  feel  at  her  ease  till  she  once  more 
saw  the  papal  arms,  and  found  herself 
within  the  gates  of  Avignon. 

Her  betrothed  and  their  mutual 
friend,  the  doctor,  she  obliged  to  make 
her  house  their  quarters ;  and,  with 
downcast  eyes,  if  not  exactly  with 
blushes,  she  told  the  former  that  she 
would  speak  with  her  confessor  the 
same  day,  on  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart.  The  nutcracker  warbled  airs 
out  of  Armida ;  his  soul  was  lapped 
in  Elysian  hopes — he  seemed  to  him- 
self another  Petrarch,  and  talked  the 
doctor  half  mad  about  his  Laura.  He 
had  no  longer  any  anxiety  about  the 
desk  with  the  papers,  which  he  now 
considered  as  safe  in  its  mistress's 
hands  as  in  his  own,  and  Madame  de 
Saverne  took  care  to  have  it  conveyed 
out  of  his  reach. 

When  the  confessor  came  she  wept, 
not  less  for  joy  at  seeing  him  again, 
than  for  the  recollection  of  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  her  disregard  of  his 
warnings  had  exposed  her.  On  her 
calling  him  a  prophet,  he  showed  her 
a  huis  dor,  and  said— 

"  Look,  my  daughter,  how  clear  is 
the  impress  of  wisdom  and  goodness 
on  these  royal  features ! — how ** 

**  For  God's  sake,  reverend  father,'! 
cried  the  poor  lady,  **  do  not  put  me 
in  mind  that  every  piece  of  coin  bears 
that  fatal  head,  or  the  very  touch 
of  money  will  fill  me  with  horror  as 
long  as  1  live  V* 

*  "  Ay,"  said  the  monk,  "  !tis  better 
living  under  the  triple  crown  than 
under  the  single.  I  know  all  that  has 
happened:  a  brother  of  mine,  who 
sought  you  in  Paris,  but  came  too  late, 
told  me  the  whole  story.  Never  mind ; 
bring  your  friends  this  evening  to  the 
monastery — tell  them  I  will  perform 
the  ceremony  in  my  own  church  at 
once,  according  to  the  custom  here. 
Don't  say  a  word  against  my  plans : 
you  may  be  very  sure  I  would  rather 
marry  you  to  the  devil  than  to  one  of 
these  miscreants — but  I  have  a  sur- 
prize in  store  not  only  for  ces  meS' 
sieurs,  but  for  yourself  also." 

How  enraptured  was  the  betrothed 
man  when  he  heard  that  he  was  to  be 
married  in  a  few  hours,  and  thought 
that  the  well-known  desk,  with  its 
precious  contents,  would  so  shortly  be 
2  Y 
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huB  own.  He  told  the  kdy  he  hoped 
to  place  the  police  of  Avignon  on  a 
similar  footing  to  that  of  raris,  and 
promised  the  doctor  the  superintend- 
ence  of  all  the  mad-houses  in  the 
pope's  dominions. 

"  Your  wheel  shall  be  heard  of,  mon 
vieux"  cried  he,  clapping  his  friend  on 
the  back:  'Mhese  Avienon  folks  will 
long  remember  our  visit  to  them." 

*'  I  dare  prophecy  they  will,"  said 
Madame  de  Saverne. 

How  stately  was  the  strut  of  our 
nutcracker  as  he  walked  at  the  side  of 
his  f9\T fiancee  to  the  monastery  church. 
With  bow  ineffable  an  air  of  import- 
anoe  did  he  enter  the  confessional, 
which  he  seemed  to  look  upon  as  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  police-office.  The 
confession  on  his  part  was  a  mere 
form ;  he  had  really  no  sins  to  confess, 
for,  as  to  the  trick  he  had  played  on 
Madame  de  Saverne,  he  termed  it  an 
ingenious  gallantry.  The  only  penance 
the  confessor  gave  him  was  to  say  six 
paternosters  in  a  dark  place. 

''  He  takes  me  for  a  oaby,"  chuckled 
the  nutcracker,  inwardly,  "that  a  dark 

f>1ace  should  frighten  me  to  mend  my 
ife." 

To  add  to  his  amusement,  he  was 
speedily  joined  by  the  doctor,  to  whom 
a  similar  penance  had  been  prescribed, 
and  the  two  esprits  forts,  huffely  tickled 
at  the  folly  of  these  priest-ridden 
Aviffnonese,  entered  together  into  a 
partitioned  place  a(iyoining  the  church, 
and  perfectly  dark :  the  door  was  forth- 
with locked  upon  them. 

"  Ca  $efU  dMblement  /"  muttered  the 
nutcracker — ''what  sort  of  a  place 
have  they  brought  us  to  ?" 

•«  Parhleu;*  said  the  doctor,  "  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  smells  of;  oui  c'eai  pa, 
it  smells  of  asses — 'tis  a  stable." 

*'  A  very  good  place  to  pray  in," 
laughed  the  nutcracker ;  "  what  if  we 
were  to  pray — hee  haw!  hee  haw  I 
Methinks  that  is  the  natural  langpiage 
of  the  devout." 

<'  He  is  an  ass  that  pravs  at  all," 
replied  the  doctor.  **  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  changing  my  paternosters 
into  something  f  am  more  at  home  in," 
and  he  began  to  chaunt  in  an  under 
tone— - 

<*  Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ta  ron  ton,  ta  ron  ton,  ta  ron  taine." 

**Ma  foir  said  the  nutcracker, 
*'  six  M^lbrouks  will  make  me  quite  as 


good  a  Catholic  as  six  paternosters," 
and  he  chimed  in  with  a  second  to  the 
doctor. 

"  But  what  the  devil  is  this?"  cried 
the  doctor — **  I  feel  the  ground  move. 
Mon  Dieul  'tis  certainly  an  earth- 
quake 1" 

''  An  earthquake !"  exclaimed  the 
nutcracker,  in  terror.  "Help! — the 
door  1  Pitiful  heavens !  and  we  are 
locked  up  here,  and  no  one  within 
hearing.  Help! — the  door  I  Pour 
Vamovr  de  dieuf — the  door  f 

Cursing  Petrarch,  and  vowing  in 
Iii.s  inmost  soul  that  nothing  should 
induce  him,  once  Madame  de  §averne*i 
fortune  was  legally  his,  to  tarry  another 
day  in  the  sunny  south,  the  nutcracker 
as  well  as  his  co-penitent,  bawled  en- 
ergetically for  deliverance  :  the  hor- 
rid thought  occurred  to  them,  that  the 
monks  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  and 
that  they  were  doomed  to  be  buried  in 
its  ruins.  They  now  began  to  gabble 
paternosters  in  earnest,  as  the  motion 
of  the  floor  beneath  them  became  every 
moment  more  violent,  and  the  awfm 
termination  seemed  nearer.  Their  situa- 
tion, however,  was  not  quite  so  despe- 
rate as  their  fears  represented ;  the 
floor  moved,  not  from  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake,  but  from  that  of  their 
own  frantic  jumps ;  for,  in  short, 
they  were  in  the  great  tread- wheel  that 
worked  the  oil-mill  of  the  monastery, 
and  in  which  many  and  many  a  couple 
of  asses  had  done  duty  before  them. 
They  soon  perceived  this,  and  if  the 
discovery  in  some  measure  quieted 
their  terrors,  it  did  not  prove  particu- 
larly flattering  to  their  vanity.  Having 
once  begun  to  move,  they  could  not 
check  themselves ;  the  confessor,  imme- 
diately on  their  entering  the  wheel,  had 
had  the  bolts  withdrawn  which  kept  it 
still,  their  weight  was  then  sufficient 
to  set  it  in  motion,  and  their  tread 
increased  its  speed  every  moment. 
Swifter  and  swifter  it  rolled  ;  the  two 
penitents  were  obliged  to  run,  to 
avoid  being  thrown  on  their  faces ; 
the  mill  went  merrily,  and,  when  all 
was  in  full  action,  a  shutter  was  re- 
moved, light  streamed  in  upon  our 
labourers,  and  the  confessor,  with 
Madame  de  Saverne,  appeared  look- 
ing in  upon  them  at  a  grating. 

'*  My  children,"  said  the  monk, 
"  you  are  giving  yourselves  a  deal  of 
trouble,  x  ou  will  never  get  through 
your  paternosters  at  this  rate !" 
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'*  I  never  thought  a  Frenchman 
would  let  his  hride  wait  so  long/'  said 
the  lady  ;  "  I  begin  to  find  this  weari- 
some,  and,  if  monsieur  is  much  longer 
at  his  devotions,  I  shall  hardly  thmk 
myself  good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of 
so  pious  a  man." 

The  nutcracker  attempted  to  reply, 
but  could  only  gasp  out  broken  syl- 
lables in  tones  scarcely  human.  The 
monks  came  running  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  exulted  like  schoolboys  : 
they  only  saw  the  joke,  and  did  not 
know  that  this  was  the  punishment  of 
the  crimes  which  these  wretches  had 
committed  against  the  lady. 

"  If  that  does  not  cure  you,"  said 
the  confessor  to  the  doctor,  '*  you  are 
incurably  a  fool — if  that  does  not  re- 
form you,"  to  the  nutcracker,  **  you 
are  incurably  a  villain." 

A  young  officer  now  appeared,  who 
was  presented  by  the  confessor  to 
Madame  de  Saverne  as  his  brother. 
She  was  surprised,  blushed,  and  said — 

"  I  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of 
the  acquaintance  of  monsieur,  but  why 
have  I  never  seen  or  heard  from  you 
since  the  death  of  my  husband  ?  As 
long  as  he  lived,  indeed,  I  could  not 
permit  your  importunities,  but" 

**  I  believed  myself  hated,"  said  the 
officer,  "  and  ventured  not  to  approach 
you  again." 

"  A  foolish  modesty,"  smd  the  con- 
fessor; "you  would  neither  of  you 
listen  to  nie,  and,  therefore,  have  both 
had  to  suffer.  You  shall  now  marry 
at  once  for  penance,  if  ce  monsieur, 
there  in  the  wheel,  has  nothing  against 
it." 

"  No — no,"  cried  the  nutcracker. 

**  He  says  no,  no,"  cried  the  confes- 
sor ;  "  he  will  not  consent  j  'tis  a 
pity  ;  he  must  wheel  it  a  little  longer." 

**  Yes— yes — I  con— sent,"  gasped 
the  jilted  man. 

**  Ala  bonne  hewre  /"  said  the  con- 
fessor. You  see  he  is  already  more 
rational  I  I  begin  to  think  our  doc- 
tor's mode  of  treatment  here,  no  such 
bad  thing,  after  all.     Well,  this  hon- 


ourable lady  yields  to  her  destiny,  and 
you  two  sinners  shall  be  witnesses  of  her 
nappiness,  and  afterwards  be  escorted 
by  our  police  over  the  frontier,  unless 
monsieur  le  docteur  would  prefer  an 
engagement  in  the  monastery,  and 
take  his  turn  at  our  mill  ?" 

The  doctor  cried  **  No — no  V*  and 
the  confessor  added —    . 

"  For  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
gentlemen  both,  in  escorting  madcane 
home,  she  requests  that  you  will  ac- 
cept  of  a  very  handsome  bust  of  his 
majesty.  King  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
which  she  has  left  behind  her  at  Ver- 
sailles, as  a  monument  of  her  visit 
to  that  place :  in  lieu  thereof,  we  will 
place  an  image  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
chamber  of  madame,*' 

The  witnesses  came  in  a  piteous 
condition  out  of  the  wheel ;  the  nut- 
cracker's wedding-coat  was  burst  at 
every  seam,  and  the  doctor  declared, 
with  many  sighs,  that  he  had  never 
had  an  idea  before  of  the  effects  of 
his  own  invention ;  he  now  saw  how 
infallible  means  it  must  be  for  making 
mad  people  sane ;  for  it  had  been 
within  a  little  of  making  him,  a  sane 
mad-doctor,  mad. 

The  marriage  followed,  after  which 
the  two  witnesses  malgr^  eux,  were 
conducted  over  the  papal  frontier. 
The  next  day  at  dinner,  the  confessor 
said  to  his  sister-in-law — 

"  Now,  is  not  the  surveillance  of  a 
confessor,  after  all,  more  endurable 
than  the  surveillance  of  an  unprincipled 
policeman  ?  And  are  not  our  lasts 
more  bearable  than  the  curatives  in- 
vented by  such  a  doctor  for  other 
people,  but  which  he  never  tries  on 
himself?  Would  that  all  charlatan 
legislators  were  obliged  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  their  blockhead  fancies  on 
themselves  first,  like  those  gentle- 
men, before  they  bring  mankind  into 
temptation  and  desperation  with  them  l" 

To  which,  when  we  think  of  poor- 
laws  and  their  makers  and  administra- 
tors, how  can  we  but  yield  our  cor- 
dialest  Amen? 
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BT  CAUL  LUDWIG  FSRVOW. 


Among  the  innumerable  religious  fes- 
tivals of  modern  Rome^  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  employ  almost  in- 
cessantly the  pious  idleness  of  her 
priests,  as  well  as  people,  and  help  to 
throw  the  charm  of  variety  over  the 
dull  sameness  of  their  daily  exercises 
of  devotion,  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christ!  claims,  in  more  than  one  re- 
spect, to  be  particularly  distinguished. 
The  dazzling  pomp  of  the  solemnly 
splendid  procession,  by  which  the  head 
of  the  church,  with  an  immense  train 
of  cardinals,  bishops,  prelates,  and 
monks  of  the  different  orders,  does 
honour  to  this  day — the  orientally 
Gothic  character  of  the  sacred  pageant 
— the  interminable  train  of  followers, 
slowly  moving  under  the  festally  de- 
corated colonnade  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  adjoining  streets — the  majestic 
group  of  the  pope,  as  he  sweeps  past, 
arrayed  in  gorgeous  robes  of  satin, 
kneeling  under  a  canopy  before  the 
consecrated  host,  and  borne,  like  a 
visible  Deity,  above  the  heads  of  the 
countless  multitudes — thejsolemn  sound 
of  the  bells — the  throng  of  human 
beings  swaying  to  and  n*o — all  unite 
to  form  a  spectacle,  unique  of  its 
kind,  for  the  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, who  has  never  before  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  power  of  reli- 
gious delusion  acting  on  a  grand 
scale,  for  it  is  in  Rome  only  that  super- 
stition can  celebrate  a  triumph  over  rea- 
son so  brilliant  as  this.  And  although 
this  reflection  may  keep  the  spectator 
cool  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
extacy  which  seizes  on  the  multitude 
around  him,  still  can  he  not  altogether 
steel  his  feelings  against  the  over- 
whelming inflaence  which  rujes,  with 
magic  power,  the  hearts  of  all  about 
him.  As  the  imposing  group  sweeps 
by,  and  on  a  sudden  all  around  sink 
upon  their  knees,  and  beat  their 
breasts — even  he  cannot  resist  the 
mysterious  awe  which  steals  over  him. 
But  as  little  can  reason  respect  or  ap- 
prove of  this  mummery,  however 
holy   and  venerable  it  may    appear. 


when  clothed  in  the  garb  of  religton, 
as  she  can  admire  the  tricks  of  the 
juggler,  who  exhibits  the  mysterious 
powers  of  nature  to  the  ignorant  eyes 
of  the  wondering  multitude.  For  this 
reason,  this  dazzling  magnificence, 
like  every  other  pleasure  which  affords 
no  aliment  to  the  spirit,  leaves  a  void 
in  the  mind,  and  the  disagreeable  fed- 
ing  of  an  imagination  exhausted  and 
overstrained  by  the  rapid  succession  of 
so  many  different  objects.  We  feel 
in  thb,  as  in  all  the  other  religious 
solemnities  of  Rome,  that  to  have 
seen  them  once  is  enough. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  this  festival 
offers  one  source  of  enjoyment,  of 
which  none  could  easily  weary — an 
enjoyment  which  exalts  the  soul  to 
nobler  feelings,  which  refreshes  the 
mind,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  every 
friend  of  the  beautiful  will  look  for- 
ward to  its  return  in  each  succeeding 
year  with  ever  new  delight.  This  en- 
joyment is  derived  from  the  tapestries 
of  Raphael,  which,  during  the  solem- 
nity, are  hung  up  in  the  hall  which 
leads  from  St.  Peter's  into  the  Vatican. 
They  are  only  visible  during  these 
few  days,  and  the  rarity  of  the  spec- 
tacle, quickens  the  attention  of  the 
spectator,  and  gives  a  higher  value 
to  the  quickly-fleeting  hours.* 

We  have  here  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  universal  and  powerful 
effect  of  these  works  on  the  feelings 
even  of  the  lowest  classes,  and  to  con- 
vince ourselves  that  Raphael,  no  less 
than  Homer,  was,  in  his  ar^  a  poet 
of  the  people.  The  space  before  the 
preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens,  before 
the  adoration  of  the  Wise  men,  the 
Ananias,  and  still  more,  that  before 
the  Massacre  of  the  Infants,  is  rarely 
unoccupied  by  spectators  from  among 
the  common  people,  who  clearly  show, 
by  the  vivacity  with  which  they  com- 
municate their  feelings  to  each  other, 
the  lively  interest  they  take  in  these 
subjects,  familiar  as  they  are  to  them 
from  childhood,  and  sanctified  to  their 
feelings  through  religion.     And  yet. 


•  The  tapestries  are  now  to  be  seen  daily,  at  stated  hours,  in  one  of  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Vatican  reserved  for  the  pope's  private  use. 
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the  best  of  these  tapestries,  as  they 
DOW  appear,  are  but  faint  shadows  of 
their  originals,  seven  of  which,  known 
as  Raphael's  Cartoons,  are  still  pre- 
served in  England.  Of  these,  Ri- 
chardson, the  only  person  of  his  day 
who  spoke  of  these  great  works  in  de- 
tail, and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  them, 
with  great  probability  maintains  that 
they  are  calculated  to  convey  a  higher 
idea  of  Raphael's  mind,  than  even  the 
frescos  in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 
But,  despite  all  they  have  suffered  in 
the  tasteless  hands  of  the  tapestry- 
workers — despite  the  many  and  great 
faults  of  drawing,  the  faded  colouring, 
which  has  destroyed  all  harmony  and 
keeping,  and  the  hardness  of  outline 
by  which  the  expression  is  frequently 
disfigured  even  to  caricature — despite 
the  absence  of  all  that  can  merely 
please  the  senses,  they  yet  afford  an 
artistic  enjoyment  so  full,  so  profound, 
that,  enchanted  by  the  still  living  ex- 
cellence, which  all  these  disfigurements 
cannot  efface,  we  only  wonder  the 
more  at  the  fertility  and  grandeur  of 
Raphael's  genius,  as  seen  beneath  this 
lowly  garb. 

The  absolute  want  of  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  careful  and  finished  execu- 
tion, and  of  other  mechanical  merit- 
nay,  the  evident  prejudice  the  very 
spirit  of  these  works  has  sustained  in 
form,  expression,  and  the  sensuous 
harmony  of  the  whole — yet  powerless 
as  they  have  been  to  destroy  their  in- 
trinsic excellence,  must  lead  every  ob- 
server to  the  conviction  that  the  true 
merit  of  a  dramatic  painting,  how 
much  soever  its  mechanical  finish 
may  delight,  must  be  independent  of 
those  external  advantages  and  defects 
which  have  regard  merely  to  the  sen- 
suous effect  of  a  work  of  art.  This 
remark,  which  must  often  have  been 
forced  upon  the  student  by  most  of 
Raphael's  works  in  the  Stanze  and 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
Farnesina,  finds  its  fullest  confirmation 
here.  If  we  compare  the  aesthetic 
merit  of  these    tapestries  with   their 


mechanical  execution,  we  must  admit 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
amongst  the  most  admirable — on  the 
other,  among  the  most  miserable  pro- 
ductions of  modern  art.  And  if  the 
high  esthetic  enjoyment  which  every 
renewed  study  of  Raphaers  works 
only  midces  more  complete,  the  more 
intimate  we  grow  with  their  spirit, 
be  compared  with  the  satisfaction 
afforded  by  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  a  bold  or  pleasing  pencil,  united 
with  all  the  charm  of  harmonious  light 
and  colour ;  if  we  weigh  the  best  of 
these  tapestries  in  the  balance  of 
genuine  criticism  against  the  most 
praised  of  Correggio  s  paintings  (con- 
noisseurs will  shudder  at  the  compari- 
son !),  to  each  in  its  kind  we  must  con- 
cede a  high  degree  of  excellence ;  to 
Correggio  the'  palm  for  charming  the 
senses  through  the  magic  harmony  of 
his  colour  ;  but  our  souls,  our  human 
feeling  will  do  homage  to  the  higher 
merit  of  Raphael,  even  in  these  faded 
tapestries,  and  award  to  him  the  prize 
for  beauty.* 

So  true  is  it  that  every  work  of  art 
which  springs  fresh  from  living  feel- 
ing, even  that  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
cultivated  minds,  provided  only  that 
it  bear  the  genuine  impress  of  nature, 
not  that  of  mere  learning  or  mystical 
obscurity,  will  speak  intelligibly  to  the 
heart  and  feelings  of  every  human 
being,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
a  work  of  art,  and  of  dramatic  paint- 
ing especially,  which  wants  this  uni- 
versal intelligibility,  this  power  to 
touch  the  universal  human  heart,  whe- 
ther by  the  pure  interest  of  its  subject, 
or  by  its  sublimity  or  its  beauty,  has 
signally  failed  in  reaching  the  true  aim 
of  all  art. 

The  langruage  of  the  formative  arts 
must  be  universally  intelligible,  inas- 
much as  it  rests  upon  nothing  artifi- 
cial or  conventional ;  it  employs  signs 
which  are  natural  and  easily  compre- 
hended by  all,  and  the  most  interesting 
subjects  which  lie  within  their  sphere, 
and  those  which  they,  from  their  very 


*  Although  this  conviction  is  unchanged  after  a  residence  in  Dresden,  where  the 

genius  of  Correggio  shines  forth  in  its  greatest  splendour,  it  is  far  from  the  author*s 
esire  to  undervalue  his  great  merit,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  which  deserves  sincere 
respect  and  admiration.  True  criticism  m  art,  however,  is  nothing  but  the  jude- 
ment  passed  on  every  work  according  to  the  degree  of  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  the  true  aim  of  art.  A  work  of  art  may  be  very  defective,  and  yet  satisfv  the 
HIOBER  demands  of  art,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  very  perfect  of  its  kind, 
yet  leave  these  higher  demands  of  art  unsatisfied. 
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nature^  can  most  perfectly  express- 
namely,  particular  characters  and 
states  of  the  mind>  as  they  betray 
themselves  by  visible  changes  in  the 
human  form,  are  intelligible  to  every 
man  by  means  of  his  physiognomiciu 
and  svmpathetic  instinct.  If  the 
artist  Keeps  this  aim  steadily  in  view, 
and  by  the  aid  of  well  cultivated 
talents,  exemplifies  it  happily  in  beau- 
tiful creations,  his  works,  even  though 
their  precise  subjects  may  not  be  un- 
derstood, will  be  .intelligible  in  every 
age,  to  every  class,  because  they  are 
the  expression  of  our  common  human 
nature,  which '  remains  one  and  the 
same,  under  all  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  artificial  manners.  The  uni- 
versal coincides  here  with  the  indivi- 
dual so  wonderfully,  that  the  language 
of  the  formative  arts  may  thus  ^most 
vie  with  the  language  of  poetry,  in 
other  respects  so  superior. 

Poetry  in  her  creations  is  compelled 
to  employ  artificial  and  abstract  signs 
which  are  peculiar  to  some  one  people 
only,  and  that  which  she  can  most  per- 
fectly express  by  their  aid,  are  thoughts 
and  ideas — in  other  words,  concep- 
tions; these  the  poet  clothes  in  the 
graceful  drapery  of  sentiment  and  figu- 
rative language,  in  order  to  present 
them  in  a  clear  and  visible  form  to  the 
inner  perceptions  of  others.  Works 
of  poetry  therefore  may  justly  demand 
a  higher  degree  of  cultivation  and 
elevation  of  mind  in  him  who  assumes 
to  enjoy  them.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  periods  of  high  cultivation,  and 
they  can  only  be  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  lower  classes  when  their 
subjects  are  taken  out  of  their  own 
sphere  and  out  of  the  circle  of  their 
daily  life.  The  most  sublime  ideas 
in  Klopstock's  odes,  the  most  admi- 
rable scenes  of  Sohiller*s  Don  Carlos, 
the  most  beautiful  passages  of  Goethe's 
Iphigenia,  or  Tasso,  would  leave  un- 
moved the  hearts  of  the  uneducated 
multitude,  because  they  are  to  them 
unintelligible.  Not  so  Raphael's  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  his  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens,  the  Sorcerer  Elymas 
struck  blind,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  &c.  &c. ;  to  every  one  who 
beholds  them,  to  the  untutored  peasant 
as  to  the  cultivated  citizen,  they  are 
alike  intelligible,  through  the  extraordi- 
nary clearness  of  the  action,  the  won- 
derful truth  of  expression.  They  at 
once  come  home  to  every  human  heart. 


and  tell  their  story  in  charaoters 
which  could  need  no  interpreter,  even 
though  the  precise  event  were  not 
known  to  us,  and  this  too  without 
sacrificing  to  this  popular  interest  any 
of  the  higher  demands  of  art. 

The  popular  character  of  Raphael's 
works  (a  quality  very  different  from 
the  common-place  which  belongs  to  the 
Dutch  school)  is  justified  by  the  fact, 
that  while  they  satisfy  the  refined  taste 
of  the  connoisseur  by  the  higher  beau- 
ties of  style  in  composition,  drawing,  and 
the  judicious  combination  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  into  an  artistic  and  beautiful 
whole,  they  touch  and  delight  the  un- 
taught mind  by  the  unadorned  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  the  wondrous  truth  which 
pervades  every  action  and  expres- 
sion. 

To  supp>ose  that  an  artbt  can  com- 
pensate by  other  kinds  of  excellenee,  by 
ingenuity  and  learning,  by  brilliant 
tints,  by  unmeaning  ornament,  and  a 
masterly  pencil,  or  even  by  a  passionate 
exuberant  fancy,  rioting  in  over- 
charged composition,  for  the  absence 
of  that  true  and  living  expression 
which  alone  makes  a  dramatic  work  its 
own  interpreter,  seems  to  argue  an  igno- 
rance of  art  scarcely  needing  a  refu- 
tation. Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
credited  that  such  a  supposition  could 
be  made  seriously,  did  not  experience 
prove,  not  merely  that  the  so-called 
connoisseurs,  but  even  that  artists 
themselves  must  be  of  this  opinion, 
since  the  latter  produce  works  in  which 
these  false  but  dazzling  qualities  pre- 
vail, at  the  cost  of  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  which  no  soul  is  to  be  found ; 
whilst  all  that  is  technical,  all  the 
meretricious  charm  of  colour  is  carried 
to  the  height  of  perfection,  and  the 
former  are  ever  ready  to  praise  them. 
But  never  can  the  charms  of  mere 
external  sensuous  beauty  and  finish 
compensate  for  the  spiritual  life  of 
natural  expression,  which  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  every  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. The  works  of  Raphael 
afford,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
plainest  proof  that  all  the  mere  extw- 
nal  merits  of  a  picture,  however  great 
the  technical  skill  they  presuppose  in 
the  painter,  however  desurable  they 
may  justly  be  for  a  perfect  picture, 
still  are  in  themselves  neither  the 
essence  of  painting,  nor  are  they  of 
such  importance  as  to  pretend  to  supply 
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ih»  want  of  those  qoalitiM  which  are 
OMential  and  intrinsic. 

In  a  work  of  art,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  delineate  roan,  and  in  which 
therefore,  man  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  idea^  and  always,  as  an  active  and 
a  sentient  heing»  is  necessarily  the 
principal  subject,  no  other  object,  how* 
efer  excellent,  no  other  interest  should 
make  itself  predominant.  Every  thing, 
all  skill  in  execution,  all  science  and  . 
learning,  should  modestly  and  unas- 
aumingly  give  place  to  the  expressive 
and  beautiful  delineation  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  no  theatrical  grouping,  no  un- 
meaning effect  of  beautifully  blended 
tints,  no  juggling  play  of  dazzlingr 
lights  and  shadows  should  be  allowed 
to  bribe  the  senses  at  the  cost  of  truth, 
DO  specious  technical  skill  blind  the 
judgment,  at  the  cost  of  feeling.  Pure 
and  artless  as  caught  from  living 
nature,  yet  clothed  in  artistic  beauty, 
to  satisfy  the  taste  refined  through 
the  ideal,  the  picture  must  penetrate 
to  the  soul  of  the  spectator,  it  must 
satisfy  the  senses,  but  it  must  do  more 
*.it  must  also  satisfy  the  spirit ;  it 
must  harmoniously  quicken  and  de- 
light the  mind  in  all  its  varied  powers. 
If  the  subject  of  a  picture  has  no  true 
interest,  it  is  powerless  to  move  the 
heart,  or  elevate  the  mind  and  feelings 
above  the  low  sphere  of  daily  life ; 
such  a  picture  is  an  aimless  work  of 
art,  unworthy  of  its  name,  even  were 
it  irradiated  by  the  magic  liffht  of  a 
Correggio,  conceived  with  all  the  learn- 
iog  of  a  Mengs,  and  touched  by  the 
minute  pencil  of  a  Denner.  It  is  only 
when  a  painting  appears  no  longer  as 
a  work  of  art,  but  as  nature  herself 
arrayed  in  ideal  beauty,  that  it  fulfils 
its  true  aim,  and  reaches  the  true  sum- 
mit of  art. 

The  number  of  tapestries  bearing 
Raphael's  name,  which  yearly  adorn 
the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  during  the 
solemnization  of  the  festival,  amounts 
to  one  and  twenty.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  cartoons  for  all  of  them, 
were  actually  painted  by  Kaphael  him- 
self, since  no  cotemporary  writer  has 
mentioned  their  number.  We  shall, 
however,  consider  them  all  his  works  ; 
for  though  unequal  in  merit,  none 
altogether  belie  such  an  origin,  and 
even  the  worst  bear  traces,  in  the  com- 
position, of  his  presiding  spirit.     For 

first  slight^etch,  which  was  afterwards 


executed  in  the  fall  »is§  by  his  soho- 
lars,  more  or  less  injured  through  the 
unequal  skill  of  the  tapestry-workert. 
If,  however,  we  cannot  point  out  with 
certainty  the  precise  share  which 
Raphael's  own  hand  has  had  in  these 
works,  at  least  we  may  endeavour  to 
judge  them  correctly,  on  their  own 
merits,  independent  of  the  master's 
name.  We  subjoin  a  brief  enumeration 
of  their  subjects,  arranged  according 
to  our  estimate ;  but  in  the  further 
progress  of  this  essay,  we  shall  con* 
fine  our  remarks  exclusively  to  the 
more  excellent  of  the  series* 

1.  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens. 

2.  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

3.  Paul  Striking  the  Sorcerer  Ely- 
mas,  blind. 

4.  5,  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, in  three  tapestries,  of  which 
two  only  are  of  distinguished  excellence. 

7.  The  people  of  Lystra  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

9.  Christ  Delivering  the  keys  to  the 
Apostle  Peter,  with  the  words,  "  Feed 
my  Sheep." 

10.  The  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings. 

11.  Peter  and  John  Healing  the 
Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple. 

12.  The  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes. 

13.  The  Conversion  of  Paul. 

14.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds. 

15.  The  Presentation  of  the  Infant 
Christ  in  the  Temple. 

16.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

17.  Christ  at  table  with  the  Dis- 
ciples at  Emmaus. 

18.  The  Pouring  Out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

19.  The  Ascension  of  Christ. 

20.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, as  the  Gardener, 

21.  Christ  Delivering  the  Souls  of 
the  Fathers  out  of  Purgatory. 

Without  going  into  a  eurcumstantial 
description  of  these  works*  which  with- 
out an  opportunity  for  personal  exami- 
nation would  rather  fatigue  than  bene- 
fit the  reader,  we  shall  only  enlm^ 
generally  on  the  pervading  style  of  the 
best  of  the  tapestries,  and  seek  to 
reduce  the  thoughts  developed  in  them 
to  fixed  principles  of  criticism.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  criticism  on 
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works  of  art  can  be  rendered  instmc* 
tire,  and  assbt  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
better  taste,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  works  themselves.  Raphael  exe- 
cuted the  cartoons  for  the  tapestries^ 
within  the  three  last  years  of  his  life, 
consequently  at  a  period  when  he 
stood  at  the  summit  of  his  artistic 
greatness,  when  he  had  cultivated  his 
taste  to  the  purity  of  style — his  power 
of  representation  to  the  freedom  and 
certainty  which  distinguish  the  works 
of  this  time,  and  especially  in  the 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  But  it  re- 
quires a  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works,  and  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  nature  and  style  of 
dramatic  painting  (which  is  scarcely 
to  be  obtained  except  from  the  study 
of  them)  to  recognise  the  higher  reach 
of  genius,  more  perfect  concentration, 
purer  excellence,  precision,  clearness 
m  the  composition,  the  maturer  beauty 
and  more  classic  style,  of  these  later 
works*  whose  inner  aesthetic  power  is 
too  often  concealed  under  the  ineffi- 
cient and  slovenly  execution  of  hb 
scholars.  The  paintings  in  the  Stanze 
undoubtedly  possess  essential  and  ex- 
clusive advantages,  not  only  in  their 
greater  size  (which  in  itself  neither 
makes  a  work  of  art  good  or  bad) 
but  also  in  their  richer  composition 
which  places  the  inexhaustible  fertility 
of  Raphael's  genius  and  true  poetic 
spirit  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  in  the 
multitude  of  admirable  heads  full  of 
life  and  character,  no  less  than  in  the 
higher  and  more  careful  finish,  the 
technical  skill  and  studied  execution  of 
all  the  parts.  Bnt  neither  fertility  of 
invention,  characteristic  truth  of  ex- 
pression, nor  technical  skill  in  execu- 
tion, are  here  the  point  in  question, 
but  simply  purity  of  style,  in  which 
we  confidently  maintain  that  the  Stanze, 
on  the  tchole,  are  surpassed  by  the 
Loggie  and  the  Tapestries. 

The  style  of  a  work  of  art  is  as 
independent  of  the  science  of  the  artist 
as  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  It  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  the  beautiful, 
which  dwells  in  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  which  he  seeks  to  realize  in  all 
his  creations,  and  which  like  an  organ- 
izing spirit  pervades  every  part  of  his 
work,  and  combines  them  all  into  one 
artistically  beautiful  whole.  But  it 
is  in  the  three  great  elements  of  paint* 
ing — composition,  drawing,  and  ex- 
pression— that  style  is  more  particu- 


larly apparent ;  not  genius,  nor  sdence^ 
nor  imitation  form  style,  but  thesBSthe- 
tic  cultivation  of  the  mind>  more  es- 
pecially of  the  feelings  and  imi^na- 
tion  ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artist  has 
a  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and 
is  capable  of  conceiving  every  object 
in  a  beautiful  form,  that  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  exhibit  a  really  beautiful 
style.  It  is  true  that  natural  disposi- 
tion must  determine,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  artist's  mode  of  feeling, 
that  the  due  cultivation  of  his  talents 
requires  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  aims  of  his  art,  a  choice  of 
suitable  means,  as  well  as  a  suitable 
method  of  applying  them,  therefore  a 
scientific  culture  of  the  understanding. 
But  it  is  neither  the  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  individual*  nor  the  scien- 
tific culture  of  his  mind  alone,  but 
the  idea  of  beauty  practically  developed 
in  the  imagination,  nurtured  by  the  heaxk- 
tiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  the  aesthe- 
tic judgment — in  one  word,  the  tasti 
which  ultimately  determines  his  style. 
From  the  style  of  an  artist's  works, 
we  form  our  judgment  of  his  taste. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  art,  that  is^ 
technical  skill,  guided  by  science,  is 
necessary  to  every  artist  as  a  founda- 
tion of  a  solid  style,  the  necessary 
means  to  successful  execution ;  for  in 
the  formative  arts,  correctness  is  the 
first  condition  of  truth  and  beauty, 
still  it  is  the  groundwork  only,  not 
the  ESSENCE  of  a  beautiful  style. 
Examples  are  not  wanting  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  of  men  who  have  pos- 
sessed great  knowledge  and  technical 
dexterity,  but  very  litUe  taste  ;  and  of 
others  who  with  very  little  real  know- 
ledge possessed  a  high  feeling  for 
beauty.  Examples  in  which  both, 
happily  united  with  a  fertile  creative 
power,  blend  together  in  a  pure  and 
beautiful  style,  are  far  more  rare.  If 
an  artist  of  decided  talent  possess  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  technical 
difficulties  of  his  art^  and  sufficient 
mechanical  dexterity  to  express  his 
ideas  without  effort  or  constraint,  he 
must  yet  acquire  the  capability  of 
conceiving  objects  in  artistic  beavty, 
before  he  can  hope  to  be  distinguished 
by  a  beautiful  style.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  step,  therefore  the  last  in  his 
artistic  education.  Here,  however, 
we  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
style  of  composition  and  style  of 
drawing;    they  are    essentially  diffe- 
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rent  and  independent  of  each  other. 
The  first  consists  in  the  artistically 
beautiful  representation  or  form  of  the 
WHOLE,  the  last  in  the  artistically 
beautiAil  representation  or  form  of 
each  SINGLE  object,  even  in  its  mi- 
nutest parts.  If,  therefore,  the  style 
of  an  artist  or  work  of  art  be  in 
question,  we  must  take  into  account 
neither  invention,  knowledge  of  art, 
technical  dexterity,  correctness,  nor 
truth,  hut  confine  ourselves  strictly 
to  the  feeling  for  beautyy  which 
unites  all  these  elements  into  one  har- 
monious whole ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  Aesthetic  character  of  the  work, 
else  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  confound- 
ing genius  with  taste,  style  with  man- 
ner, technical  correctness  with  beauty, 
delineation  with  execution. 

The  practised  eye  of  an  artist  im- 
mediately recognizes  the  higher  excel- 
lence of  style  in  Raphael's  later  works, 
the  tapestries  particularly,  of  which 
we  may  ^ve  a  few  examples.  First, 
in  the  mirror-like  clearness  and  intel- 
ligibility of  the  composition,  which  at 
once  tells  its  story  by  the  happiest  and 
most  significant  expression,  each  part 
reciprocally  explaining  the  other,  and 
the  whole  thus  making  itself  perfectly 
clear — as  in  the  Sorcerer  Elymaa 
struck  blind,  the^^Death  of  Ananias^ 
&c.  &c.  Secondly,  in  the  simplicity 
and  wise  economy  of  means,  by  which 
a  few  impressive  figures  convey  a  vast 
number  of  ideas,  and  the  principal 
thought  is  made  distinct  and  promi- 
nent, in  proof  of  which  we  may  in- 
stance the  Preaching  of  Paul  at  Athens. 
Thirdly,  in  the  admirable,  and  to  all 
appearance,  artless  arrangement  of  the 
figures,  as  in  the  Dedication  of  Peter. 
Fourthly,  in  the  great  truth  of  the 
expression,  which  always  observes  the 
exact  medium  of  propriety,  and  guided 
by  an  unerring  hand,  carries  grace 
even  along  the  confines  of  the  highest 
passion,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
displays  in  the  groups  of  figures  most 
artfully  interwoven,  yet  preserving  all 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  true  genius, — as,  for  example, 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  and  in 
the  terror  of  the  guards  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  risen  Christ.  Finally, 
m  the  style  of  the  draperies,  which  is 
simple,  grand,  and  pure,  rejecting  all 
superfluity,  but  disposed  with  graceful 
freedom,  and  displaying  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  choice  of  the  cast.     In 


the  Ananias,  the  Elymas,  in  the 
Preaching  of  Paul,  and  in  the  pre- 
eminently beautiful  drapery  of  Stephen 
and  many  others,  Raphael  has  not 
seldom  approached  the  simple  gran- 
deur of  Michael  Angelo's  draperies, 
in  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
The  works  of  the  Loggie  likewise  offer 
in  each  of  these  particulars,  innume- 
rable examples  of  a  perfect  style  in 
the  composition  and  cast  of  drapery, 
and  will,  therefore,  ever  remain  models 
of  excellence,  which  can  never  be  too 
strongly  recommended  to  the  student. 
It  is  this  perfection  of  excellence,  this 
classical  purity  of  style,  which  raise 
the  works  of  the  Logeie  and  the  Tape- 
stries above  the  paintings  in  the  Stanze 
as  a  whole ;  for  in  single  parts  we  find 
in  these  latter  such  excellence,  of 
various  kinds,  as  leaves  scarce  any 
thing  to  be  desired.  The  so-called 
School  of  Athens,  for  instance,  will 
always  be  admired  as  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  perfect  models  of  pictorial 
composition.  In  truth,  in  all  these 
works  the  divine  genius  of  Raphael 
beams  forth ;  but  in  the  later  ones, 
it  appears  still  more  formed,  more 
matured,  more  glorified. 

A  characteristic  difference  may  be 
observed  between  the  earlier  and  later 
works  of  Raphael,  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  employed  nature  for  his  pur- 
poses, a  difference  which  throws  a  clear 
light  on  these  remarks,  as  well  as  on 
the  course  of  his  progress  in  general. 
In  the  earlier  frescoes  of  the  Stanze, 
in  which  with  little  action  there  is  a 
great  number  of  figures  in  which  the 
artist  had  to  show  the  physiognomical 
expression,  rather  than  the  pathogno- 
mic or  minutiae,  though  life,  feeling, 
action,  and  sympathy  are  seen  in  every 
part,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dispute 
of  the  Sacrament,  the  School  of 
Athens,  the  Parnassus,  and  the  Mi- 
racle of  Bolsena,  we  find  a  multitude 
of  heads  which  at  a  glance  we  per- 
ceive to  be  portraits.  They  are  like- 
nesses of  living  persons,  taken  with 
all  their  individuality  of  form  and 
character,  from  actual  nature,  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fidelity.  As  yet  Ra- 
phael drew  from  his  own  feelings,  only 
the  expression  of  that  momentary  state 
of  the  mind  which  his  subject  hap- 
pened to  require.  He  borrowed  his 
characters  from  nature,  and  placed 
them  in  appropriate  action ;  hence  the 
speaking  truth  of  expression  in  these 
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heiids.  It  was  thus  that  Raphael  drew 
from  nature  herself  that  rich  variety 
of  individual  character,  which  fills  us 
with  astonishment  in  his  works,  and 
thus  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
highest  step  of  invention,  the  creation 
of  original  forms.  This  frequent  in* 
troduction  of  heads,  taken  from  the 
life,  which  marks  his  early  career,  and 
which  makes  the  earliest  painting  in 
the  Stanze,  the  Dispute,  so  important 
a  study  for  artists^  is  not  to  he  found 
in  his  later  works ;  yet  they  are  no  less 
distinguished  hy  variety  in  character 
and  hy  distinctive  expression.  In  the 
Farnesina,  in  the  two  and  fifty  com- 
partments of  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
m  the  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  in  the  Trans- 
figuration,  &c.,  there  is  no  one  head 
which  resembles  a  portrait,  and  yet 
the  faces  are  not  less  signficant,  nor 
less  individual.  In  the  tapestries,  cer- 
tainly we  do  find  some  heads  stamped 
with  so  much  individuality,  they  might 
readily  be  taken  for  portraits ;  but  it 
requires  only  a  closer  inspection,  and 
a  comparison  with  those  in  the  Dis- 
pute, to  be  convinced  that  they  are 
the  creations  of  an  imagination  richly 
stored  with  the  living  impress  of 
nature  herself.  They  want,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  mdividuality  of  the 
individual,  the  accidental  of  real 
existences  which  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer, and  which  no  doubt  gives  a  more 
exact  truth,  but  with  it  a  poverty,  a 
pettiness  to  the  forms,  which  is  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  ideal  style  of 
dramatic  painting,  of  which  Raphael 
as  yet  had  not  acquired  the  mastery. 
fiy  the  creative  power  of  his  genius, 
by  his  familiar  intercourse  with  nature, 
by  that  wonderful  truth  and  clearness 
of  observation,  which  enabled  him 
to  seize  her  finest  and  most  evanescent 
features,  he  soon  acquired  the  power, 
in  those  great  works  which  seem  to 
wing  his  onward  flight,  to  create  for 
himself  the  physiognomical  character 
of  his  figures  with  all  the  variety  of 
nature,  and  in  the  happiest  accordance 
with  every  requirement  of  his  art. 
This  may  be  observed  even  in  his  later 
frescoes  \t\  the  Stanze,  in  the  Helio- 
dorus,  the  Attila,  the  Mass  of  Bolsena, 
In  all  of  which  there  are  heads,  both 
original  and  taken  from  the  life, 
equally  remarkable  for  variety  and 
perfect  truth.  In  such  of  the  tapes- 
tries as  contain  individuals  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  therefore  require 


heads  of  a  marked  and  eonunon  cha- 
racter, as  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul 
to  the  people  of  Lystra,  and  the  Healing 
of  the  Lame  Man,  these  are  invested 
with  such  an  air  of  reality,  that  «e 
might  readily  suppose  them  taken  from 
the  life,  were  it  not  that  with  all  their 
individuality,  the  ideal  principle  of  in- 
vention every  where  shines  through 
them.  Where  the  subject  does  not 
require  this  conformity  to  nature,  we 
see  great  variety,  but  not  the  same 
sharp  impress  of  individuality;  and 
when  our  feelings  are  principally  to  be 
interested  in  the  pathognomic  expres- 
sion, as  in  the  Heliodorus,  the  Burning 
of  the  Borgo,  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  the  Conversion  of  Saul, 
the  physiognomies  are  merely  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  without  claim- 
ing our  particular  attention  by  their 
distinctive  expression  of  character. 
In  these  subjects,  Raphael  seeks  to  in- 
terest merely  through  the  expression 
of  feeling,  and  the  passing  state  of  the 
mind  is  thus  the  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  conveyed.  He  could  in  this 
way  reject  the  accidental  accompani- 
ments  of  ordinary  life,  without  pre- 
judice to  the  truth  ;  and  while  he 
preserved  all  the  reality  of  actual 
nature,  give  to  his  heads  a  nobler  and 
finer  character.  In  cases  of  strong 
feeling  this  b  the  more  necessary, 
since  the  vehemence  of  its  expres- 
sion in  a  strongly  marked  countenanoe, 
readily  degenerates  bto  caricature. 

In  thus  following  the  traces  of  his 
progress,  we  observe  how  readily 
Raphaers  mind  adapted  itself,  wita 
the  greatest  ease  and  accuracy,  to 
every  object  in  his  path,  yet  knew  how 
to  mould  it  most  completely  to  the 
purposes  of  his  art;  and  how,  without 
subjecting  every  thing  to  the  same 
formal  mode  of  composition,  he  drew 
from  the  object  itself  the  rules  to 
guide  him  in  its  treatment,  and  carried 
them  out  with  all  the  freedom  of 
genius.  This  power  belongs  only  to 
great  and  versatile  genius,  which  holds 
all  forms  at  command,  which  in  each 
individual  case  can  promptly  seize  the 
most  appropriate,  and  can  conjure 
before  the  brieht  mirror  of  the  soul 
the  exact  ideal  picture  of  every  cha^ 
racter,  of  every  situation,  of  every 
individual,  which  the  action  may  hap- 
pen to  require.  If  eenius  and  culti- 
vation have  placed  the  artist  on  this 
lofty  eminencoi  he  roles  nature  by  his 
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arty  but  not  the  less  does  he  pay 
homage  to  her  universal  and  eternal 
laws,  wbichy  even  the  free  spirit  ele- 
vated above  the  trammels  of  necessity, 
ean  never  violate  with  impunity.  To 
this  lofty  eminence  Raphael  attained 
in  his  latest  period,  and  on  it  he  stands 
alone.  All  his  predecessors,  the  great 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  not  excepted,  set 
out  with  the  imitation  of  the  real ;  the 
principal  of  their  art  was  the  imitation 
of  individual  truth  and  beauty  in  the 
best  living  models  ;  their  forms,  there- 
fore, never  rise  above  ordinary  life, 
and  their  characteristic  heads  are  por- 
traits of  real  persons.  Leonardo 
searched  into  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  beauty ; 
he  had  a  clear  and  observant  mind, 
and  was  a  great  and  admirable  artist ; 
but  he  never  rose  to  that  universality 
in  form,  which]  is  the  basis  of  the  art- 
ideal,  though  his  works  show  that  he 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  higher  prin- 
ciple of  ideality.  Da  Vinci,  there- 
fore, in  the  science  of  art,  as  well  as 
in  style^  marks  the  transition  from  the 
ancient  to  the  modern  period.  It  was 
the  mighty  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
which  first  burst  the  bonds  in  which 
the  imitative  principle  still  held  his  art 
imprisoned,  and  raised  it  up  to  the 
ideal.  But  he  created  bis  ideal,  in  ac- 
cordance less  with  universal  laws  than 
with  his  individual  feelings,  an  ideal 
of  wild  gigantic  grandeur,  grounded 
on  a  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
But  the  type  of  his  ideal  is  by  no 
means  pure,  his  so-called  grandeur  is 
too  often  little  more  than  magnified 
vulgarity,  his  proportions  overstep  the 
true  measure  of  beauty,  his  figures  all 
present  the  same  wild  grandeur,  his 
expression,  like  his  feeling,  is  fre- 
quently exaggerated  in  its  impetuosity 
and  violence ;  nor  had  he  at  command 
either  the  characteristic  variety,  or 
correct  measure  for  the  pathognomic 
or  the  minetic  expression.  It  would  be 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  recommend 
him  as  a  model  of  dramatic  painting, 
or  generally  as  a  model  of  style, 
although  there  may  be  found  among 
his  works  examples  of  the  loftiest  and 
best  efforts  of  modern  art ;  but  these 
form  the  exception.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  pre-eminently  successful  in 
delineating  the  sublime,  and  those  cha- 
racters also  in  which  moral  grandeur 
and  physical  power  are  combined  with 
the  expression  of  profound  thought. 


The  grandeur^  the  power,  the  fire  of 
his  style  cannot  ful  to  inspire,  minds 
which  are  similarly  constituted,  and 
Raphael  himself  is  indebted  to  him 
for  a  grander  and  more  elevated  ideal 
of  form,  than  he  might  possibly  have 
reached  without  such  an  example.  In 
the  frescoes  of  the  Stanze,  Raphael 
developed  the  higher  ideal  principle 
of  his  art  in  all  its  essential  elements, 
in  composition,  drawing,  expression, 
colour,  drapery ;  and  it  is  instructive 
as  well  as  interesting  to  trace  from 
painting  to  painting  the  rapid  yet  pro- 
gressive transition,  from  the  circum- 
scribed limits  of  imitation,  to  the  full 
freedom  of  the  ideal ;  to  mark,  too, 
the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  the 
highest  perfection  in  parts  which  were 
especially  congenial  to  the  bent  of  hb 
genius,  in  composition,  expression,  and 
drapery,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
stopped  short  of  this  excellence  in 
ideality  of  form  and  harmony  of  co- 
lour. A  difference  for  which  it  is  easy 
to  account,  when  we  consider  the  mul- 
titude of  works  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance executed  by  our  artist  during 
his  brief  career. 

As  the  expression  of  the  single 
figures  in  a  picture  should  mark  dis- 
tinctly and  precisely  the  passing  state 
of  the  mind  in  each,  so  the  composi- 
tion of  the  whole  should  make  us  per- 
fectly cognizant  of  the  subject  of  there- 
presentation,  and  the  moment  of  ao- 
tion.  Its  aim,  consequently,  is  to 
explain  itself  by  the  most  intelligible 
representation  of  the  subject  in  a 
pleasing  form.  Distinctness  and 
beauty  are  the  essential  elements  of 
every  pictorial  composition — distinct- 
ness for  the  development  of  the  mean- 
ing— beauty  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
and  the  taste.  How  these  two  essen- 
tial requirements  may  be  satisfied  in 
every  given  case,  no  precise  rule,  no 
prescribed  formula,  can  be  laid  down. 
The  rule  for  each  individual  composi- 
tion must  be  drawn  Arom  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  with  strict  regard  to 
these  general  laws  of  clearness  and 
beauty,  by  the  well  cultivated  judg- 
ment of  the  artist.  All  other  pre- 
scriptions or  maxims  would  but  injure 
the  truth  and  naturalness  of  the  work, 
would  bow  the  free  genius  of  the  art- 
ist under  the  yoke  of  method,  and  lead 
him  to  solve  a  problem  by  mechanical 
skill,  which  should  be  solved  only  by 
the  unfettered  power  of  genius.    By 
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the  aid  of  rules^  he  might  perhaps  pro- 
duce a  correct  composition,  strictij  in 
accordance  with  academic  method,  but 
never  could  he  by  these  means  repre- 
sent an  action  artistically — that  is,  as 
an  organic  whole,  developed  from  its 
earliest  germ.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  rules  of  arrangement,  but  they 
point  to  what  the  artist  must  avoid 
rather  than  to  what  he  has  to  do. 
An  entire  composition,  a  single  group 
may  be  very  ingeniously  constructed, 
and  combined  according  to  technical 
rules,  but  it  can  then  only  be  appro- 
priate and  beautiful,  when  its  form  is 
that  which  most  naturallv  corresponds 
to  the  represented  action,  when  it 
g^ves  a  true,  artless,  yet  artistic  ex- 
pression of  it.  For  here,  as  in  all  the 
fine  arts,  truth  and  nature  are  the 
basis  of  beauty — not  the  common,  ac- 
tual, therefore  accidental  nature — but 
that  which  springs  from  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  .and  therefore  is  the  nieces' 
sary ;  without  these,  all  art  is  but  an 
idle,  empty  delusion. 

Whether  a  composition  should  be 
pyramidal  or  circular,  conical  or  clus- 
tered, convex  or  concave  in  its  group- 
ing, symmetrically  disposed  or  equally 
balanced,  combined  according  to  the 
rules  of  counterpoint  or  chiar'oscuro, 
arranged  theatrically  or  naturally, 
whether  it  should  borrow  its  effects 
from  accidental  light  or  repoussoir 
foregrounds,  must  be  left  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  academical  professors  and 
pedantic  connoisseurs.  All  these 
modes  of  treatment  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  appropriate  and 
beautiful ;  they  may,  nowever,  under 
others,  be  unsuitable  and  defective. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  form  of  a 
pyramidal  group  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  that  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
promotes  unity,  that  contrast  gives 
variety,  &c. ;  we  only  insist  that  these 
things  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
essence  of  pictorial  composition,  but 
as  the  technical  means,  by  which  the 
aesthetic  aim  of  the  representation  may 
be  most  completely  attained.  As  such 
let  them  be  used,  as  each  case  may  re- 
quire or  allow ;  but  never  let  them  be 
elevated  into  the  very  object  of  the 
picture.  Pure  taste  demands  nature, 
truth,  beauty,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
form  under  which  they  appear.  We 
find,  it  is  true,  examples  of  all  these 
modes  of  treatment  in  the  works  of 
Raphael,  but  they  are  not  systemati- 


cally  nor  designedly  introduced.  Where 
they  do  appear,  they  either  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  or 
have  been  only  employed  by  the  artist 
where  they  lend  a  new  grace  to  the 
representation,  without  prejudice  to 
its  true  expression.  The  compositioo 
of  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena,  the  group 
of  Archimedes  in  the  school  of  Athens, 
of  the  Heliodorus,  of  the  Joshua  in  the 
Loggie,  all  are  models  of  beautiful 
pyramidal  grouping.  In  the  Battle  of 
Constantine,  in  the  Heliodorus,  in  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ,  we  find  admirable 
examples  of  intertwined  grouping. 
The  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  the 
School  of  Athens,  the  Heliodorus,  the 
Death  of  Ananias,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  &c.,  all  of  them  exhibit  an 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
whole,  which  are  designedly  symme- 
trical, for  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
in  these  cases  required  or  permitted 
this  pyramidal  grouping  so  favourable 
to  beauty — this  entwined  or  symmetri- 
cal arrangement. 

But  a  far  greater  number  of  Ra- 
phael's compositions  exhibit  none  of 
these  canons  of  art — none  of  the 
favourite  group  form,  and  they  are  not, 
on  this  account,  less  expressive  or  less 
beautiful.  We  shall  name  but  a  few  of 
the  most  excellent  and  striking  among 
the  Tapestries :  the  Preaching  of  Pad 
at  Athens — the  Dedication  of  Peter— 
the  Sacrifice  at  Lystra — the  Conver- 
sion of  Saul — the  Stoning  of  St. 
Stephen  ;  and  in  the  Loggie,  Abraham 
Journeying  with  his  Family — the 
Finding  of  Moses — the  Worship  of 
the  Calf,  &c.  &c.  In  these,  and 
many  others  of  Raphael's  paintings, 
no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  pre- 
scribed art  of  grouping  and  composi- 
tion, but  merely  a  clear,  unartificial, 
yet  always  pictorially  beautiful  re- 
presentation of  the  subject. 

In  all  the  works  of  IU^>hael,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  true  art  aud 
aptitude  of  arrangement ;  still  less 
the  free  and  versatile  power  of  a 
genius,  which,  unfettered  by  the  con- 
straint of  rule  and  method,  knows  bow 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  universal  laws  of 
the  true  and  the  beautiful ;  the  pur^ 
true  feeling  of  the  artist,  which  never 
does  violence  to  nature,  but  arranges 
his  compositions  with  a  simplicity  akin 
^o  her  own,  and,  at  the  same  time. 
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with  the  beauty^  which  should  ever  be 
the  attribute  of  art. 

Every  thing  which  is  complicated^ 
when  reduced  to  unity,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  arrangement,  and  adopt  some 
definite  form.  The  more  precisely  an 
idea  is  seized,  the  more  clearly  the 
image  corresponding  to  it  floats  be- 
fore the  mind — the  better  arranged, 
the  more  life-like  and  happy  will  the 
representation  of  it  be ;  and  to  an 
imagination  inspired  by  the  feeling  for 
the  beautiful,  it  is  as  impossible  to 
conceive  an  image  without  beauty,  as 
it  is  to  a  philosophic  head  to  pursue  a 
train  of  thoughts  without  order  and 
connection.    ^  ' 

The  genius  of  Raphael  united  both 
in  an  eminent  degree ;  hence,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  find  in  his  com- 
positions beautiful  artistic  grouping; 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  discover  in 
every  part    wisdom,    deep   thought, 
arrangement,  symmetry,  contrast,  equi- 
librium, and  every  other  evidence  of 
understanding,  guided  by  taste.     But 
this  is  also  the  reason,  that  those  who 
can  forok  no  conception  of  the  creative 
power  of  true  genius,  whose  prosaic 
temperament  stifles  every  impulse  of 
the  imagfination,  see  and  admire  in 
Raphael's    works,    not    the   sublime 
power  of  his  genius,   but  only  his 
technical  dexterity.      The  judgment 
of  the  artist  must  certainly  weigh,  de- 
sign, and  arrange,  the    plan  of  the 
whole,  a.nd  his  technical  skUI  must  be 
exercised  to  carry  it  out ;  but  all  this 
is  insufficient    without    the    creative 
genius  which  embodies  the  thought  in 
a  suitable  form,  and  breathes  into  it 
life,  soul,  and  character.     If  the  idea 
of  the  whole  has  not  dwelt  in  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  before  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  his  work 
can  never  produce  a  lively  impression 
on  the  imagination  of  others.     And 
hence  it  arises,  as  has  before  been 
remarked,  that  the  art  of  composition, 
that  is,  the  artistic  form  of  a  pictorial 
work,  can  as  little  be  learnt  or  taught 
by  precise  rules,  as  any  other  branch 
of  art  which   mainly  depends   upon 
genius.     The  invention  of  a  picture 
in  correspondence  with  the  original 
idea,  as  well  as  the  character,  expres- 
sion, and  life,  is   the  work,  not  of 
understanding,   but  of    genius.     No 
beaten  academic  path,  no  school-taught 
correctness    in    composing,  no    nice 
adjuetment  of  waxen  puppets,  under 


the  magic  influence  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation, can  supply  the.  want  of  real 
talent  for  composition,  which  im- 
peratively demands  both  originality  of 
invention^  and  power  of  plastic  repre- 
sentation. 

Of  all  the  modern  artists,  Raphael 
has  most  perfectly  fulfilled  the  first 
great  law  of  all  dramatic  painting, 
namely,  to  combine  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness with  pictorial  beauty  of  re- 
presentation. He  attains  this  dis- 
tinctness, by  presenting,  with  classic 
severity,  the  essentials,  only  of  hb 
subject,  in  simple  arrangement,  and 
in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view.- 
the  expression  of  each  individual 
figure,  even  to  the  most  trivial  acces- 
sory, is  as  precise  and  clear,  as  the 
representation  of  the  whole ;  so  that 
it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that 
in  Raphael's  maturer  productions, 
there  is  not  a  movement  in  his  drape- 
ries— not  a  fold,  which  has  not  its 
natural  motive.  This  luminous  dis- 
tinctness is  united  to  agreeable  forms 
with  the  greatest  apparent  artlesuess ; 
and  the  serene  grace,  the  life-breath- 
ing beauty,  which,  like  a  reflection  of 
his  own  rich  and  lovely  spirit,  are 
poured  out  over  the  world,  give  to  his 
works  that  irresbtible  charm  which 
captivates  the  more  powerfully  the 
oftener  they  are  studied,  the  more  inti- 
mately  we  are  familiarized  with  them. 
The  inexhaustible  fulness  of  their 
meaning,  unfolds  itself  only  by  degrees 
to  the  soul ;  and  with  ever-rising  admi- 
ration, we  discover  the  unfathomable 
depth  beneath  the  transparent  surface 
— the  sublimity  of  genius  clothed  in 
child-like  simplicity. 

The  taste  which  prevails  in  Raphael's 
draperies,  was  originally  grounded  on 
the  style  of  his  predecessors,  which 
though,  in  essentials,  good,  natural, 
and  well  adapted  to  painting,  was 
yet  stiff  and  nearly  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  great  merit  of  their  drapery,  was 
its  artless  simplicity,  a  judicious,  if 
not  always  beautiful  choice,  motived 
by  the  attitude  and  movement,  and  a 
decided,  although  still  too  straight, 
sharp,  and  angular  cast  of  the  folds. 
The  pure  feeling  for  nature,  which 
glided  these  old  painters  so  surely  by 
the  way  of  truth,  to  the  higher,  but  yet 
undiscovered  aim  of  their  art,  had  al- 
ready laid  the  foundation  for  agood  style 
in  this  branch  of  painting.  Already 
in  the  pictures  of  Giotto,  the  true  re- 
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storer  of  modem  pidnting,  we  find 
draperies  bo  excellent  in  their  dis- 
position,  as  to  shame  the  heavy  and 
obtrusive  failures  of  Correggio,  Ba- 
roccioy  and  the  Bolognese  school^  as 
well  as  the  vicious  taste  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  Bernini^  and  their  numerous 
and  still  more  faulty  imitators. 

This  elder  style  had>  by  degrees,  im- 
proved in  the  draperies  of  Massaccio, 
Mantegna,  Perugino,  Luca  Signorelli, 
Leonardo  daVinci,  till  FraBartolomeo> 
but  more  especially  Michael  Angelo^ 
began,  at  length,  to  treat  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  with  a  true  per- 
ception of  its  power.  Their  style 
however,  with  all  its  wonderful  gran- 
deur, had  too  little  variety  and  free- 
dom, fully  to  satbfy  the  demands  of 
taste  for  every  kind  of  composition. 
Michael  Angelo  banished  the  acciden- 
tal almost  wholly  from  his  draperies, 
and  retained  in  each  particular  cast^ 
merely  those  folds  and  breaks  which 
were  absolutely  necessary.  His  dra- 
peries therefore,  though  certainly 
grand,  were  never  in  the  same  degree 
beautiful^  for  the  beauty  of  drapery 
consists  precisely  in  the  union  of  the 
necessary  with  the  accidental.  It  was 
Raphael  who  carried  the  style  of  dra- 
pery to  the  highest  purity  it  has 
reached  in  modern  times — a  purity, 
however,  which  was  maintained  by 
his  immediate  scholars  only ;  after 
them  the  beautiful  style  of  drapery 
disappeared  from  modern  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  what  constitutes 
a  beautiful  drapery,  since  the  idea  itself 
is  so  indefinite, — the  choice,  the  form^ 
the  cast  so  arbitrary,  the  texture  of 
the  materials  so  varied.  Still  more 
difficult,  nay  nearly  impossible,  is  it 
to  express  the  idea  in  words,  since  it 
is  only  by  the  study  of  the  actual  mo- 
dels that  it  can  be  acquired  and  deve- 
loped. This  vagueness  in  an  idea 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
beauty,  this  varietv  of  material,  the 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  all  the  possi- 
ble folds,  in  which  chance  always  plays 
its  part,  and  easily  masters  the  unde- 
cided taste  of  the  artist,  in  some  mea- 
sure accounts  for  the  various,  often 
tasteless  manners,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  this  branch  of  painting  since 
the  time  of  Raphael.  Owing  to  the 
constant  aiming  at  some  new  and 
agreeable  manner,  the  true  notion  of 
good  drapery,  both  in  painting  and 


sculpture^  with  the  filing  for  natural- 
ness of  representation  generally,  was 
entirely  lost,  though  examples  are  so 
abundant  in  the  antique  sculpture  and 
in  the  works  of  the  older  painters, 
that  it  requires  nothing  but  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  recognize  it  in  them 
at  a  glance. 

A  close  imitation  of  every  material 
and  every  fold,  from  nature  or  the 
model,  mav  certainly  be  called  natural, 
but  is  not  for  this  reason  necessarily 
beautiful,  or  adapted  to  fulfil  the  de- 
mands of  art  These  last  are  not  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  mere  necessity  for 
clothing,  because  it  is  the  province  of 
art  to  express  the  sembliTnce  only,  and 
because  bbauty,  not  utility,'  pre- 
scribes her  highest  law.  In  works, 
whose  very  groundwork  is  the  princi- 
ple of  individual  imitation,  the  utmost 
truthfulness  in  the  expression  of  ma- 
terial and  costume  must  be  observed, 
nay  even  a  tasteless  costume  may,  in 
such  a  case,  please,  by  the  perfect 
truth  of  imitation.  In  delineations  of 
actual  common  nature,  we  neither  look 
for  nor  miss  the  beauty  of  ideal  dra- 
pery. High  dramatic  panting,  on  the 
contrary,  which  in  its  representations 
follows  the  ideal  principle,  should  re- 
ject all  the  mere  individualities,  which 
remind  us  of  common  liib,  and  should, 
by  higher  ideal  truth,  supply  the  truth 
of  mere  imitation.  We  can  as  little 
tolerate  a  mere  imitation  of  particular 
fabrics  and  materials  in  works  of  this 
class  as  an  actual  portrait,  and  as  we 
demand  in  them  ideal  individuality  of 
form  and  character,  so  also  we  demand 
ideal  drapery;  in  other  words,  dra- 
pery which  does  not  express  any  par- 
ticular fabric,  but  only  the  idea  of 
drapery  in  general ;  whether  it  be  cot- 
ton or  wool,  silk  or  satin,  velvet  or 
plush,  &c.  &c.,  is  immaterial  to  us. 
He  will  still  have  sufficient  scope  for 
variety,  since,  in  accordance  with  his 
subject,  it  may  be  coarse  or  fine,  heavy 
or  light,  simple  or  rich,  and  of  all  pos- 
sible colours.  Further,  as  the  manner 
in  which  the  folds  break  depends  so 
much  on  the  particular  quality  of  the 
material,  the  high  style  of  dramatic 
painting  is  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  observing  these  distinctions.  It 
merely  seeks,  with  the  general  notion 
of  drapery  as  its  groundwork,  the  ideal 
of  the  most  beautiful  folds ;  the  cast 
must,  in  each  case,  be  determined  by 
the  choice  of  the  artist,  and  the  me- 
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chanical  laws  of  weight  and  motion. 
The  costume  prescribes  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  drapery»  as  well  as 
Its  kind.  The  more  variety  it  allows, 
the  less  it  conceals  the  form ;  and  the 
more  play  it  allows  the  fancy,  the  more 
favourable  it  will  be  to  the  great  end 
of  art|  which  is  to  present  to  the  eye 
as  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  form  and 
movement  as  the  indispensable  use  of 
drapery  will  permit.  The  artist, 
therefore,  must  seek  so  to  combine  the 
two,  that  neither  the  contours  of  the 
figure  may  be  too  much  concealed  by 
the  drapery,  nor  the  drapery  appear 
to  cling  to  and  confine  the  figure,  from 
too  strong  a  marking.  It  is  the  union 
of  these  two  essentials  which  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  of  a  drapery  perfect 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  great  aims  of 
art.  But  the  requirements  of  painting 
differ  somewhat  from  those  of  sculp- 
ture. In  the  drapery  of  the  former, 
masses  must  prevail ;  in  the  latter,  the 
form  be  more  carefully  attended  to, 

Raphael's  works  contain,  almost 
without  exception,  a  much  greater 
number  of  draped  than  undraped 
figures.  Not  that  he  shunned  the 
latter — though  the  severely  correct 
drawing  which  they  demand  was  not 
his  strongest  point ;  but  because  the 
former  were  more  in  unison,wjth  the 
religious  nature  of  the  subjects  he 
usually  had  to  treat.  Hence  there  is 
no  large  work  of  his  in  existence, 
excepting  the  Fable  of  Pysche,  in  the 
Farnesina,  which  entirely  consists  of 
naked  figures ;  and  these,  as  well  as 
the  unclothed  or  half  naked  figures  in 
the  Incendio,  in  the  Victory  of  Leo 
over  the  Turks  at  Ostia,  and  in  the 
Loggie,  confirm  our  assertion  that 
Raphaers  greatest  strength  did  not 
lie  m  the  complete  understanding  and 
drawing  of  the  ideally  beautiful  form, 
and  that  his  style  in  drapery  is  propor- 
tionably  more  pure  than  in  the  nude. 
To  prevent  this  misconception  we  will 
explain  our  meaning  further.  A  won- 
derful variety  in  individual  forms  and 
and  characteristic  expression,  may 
readily  be  conceded  to  Raphael,  but 
not  great  force  in  the  drawing  of  the 
naked ;  at  least  his  excellence  in  this 
depaitment  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
former.  The  foundation  of  this  va- 
riety, combined  with  individuality  in 
character  and  expression,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  natural  bent  of  his  ge- 
nius, which  was  admirably  adapted  fof 


this  kind  of  excellence.  Strength  in 
drawing,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on 
a  thoroughly  well-grounded  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame,  and  on  the  ideal 
purity  of  the  type  or  model  which  the 
artist  has  created  in  his  imagination. 
In  this  part  of  his  art,  Raphael  stands 
as  much  below  Michael  Angelo,  as  he 
is  above  him  in  the  other.  On  Ra- 
phael, the  appearance  of  so^d  in  cha- 
racter, temperament,  and  action,  ap- 
pears to  have  operated  most  strongly  ; 
on  Michael  Angelo,  on  the  contrary, 
the  grandeur  of  form  in  contour  and 
expression.  It  was  only  after  much 
study  that  Raphael  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing forms  of  grand  ideal  beauty 
with  certainty  and  freedom ;  nay,  they 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  his  works, 
so  strictly  correct  and  pure,  as  per- 
fectly to  satisfy  the  demands  of  art. 
His  power  lies  pre-eminently  in  ex- 
pression. Michael  Angelo,  though 
the  boldest  and  most  learned  master 
of  drawing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  sculptor  which  modern  art 
has  produced,  could  never,  perhaps, 
by  any  length  of  study,  have  attained 
to  that  power  which  Raphael,  by  this 
happy  organization  of  his  mind,  so 
easily  made  his  own — the  power  of 
giving  with  perfect  truth  and  beauty, 
the  precise  and  appropriate  expression 
to  every  shade  of  character,  to  every 
state  of  mind,  to  every  stage  of  action, 
from  the  lightest  impulse  of  feeling, 
to  the  most  vehement  storm  of  pas- 
sion. Michael  Angelo's  talent  was 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  form  and 
attitude — none  was  too  difficult  for 
him ;  of  this  his  Last  Judgment  af- 
fords numberless  examples.  He  had 
more  fire  and  boldness,  a  more  soaring 
imagination  than  Raphael,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  possessed  greater 
depth  of  feeling,  more  fulness  and 
more  universality.  As  the  creator  of 
symbolic  forms,  M.  Angelo  was  un- 
rivalled— as  the  dramatic  painter,  Ra- 
phael. Thus  each  of  these  art  heroes 
had  his  stronger  and  his  weaker  side, 
according  to  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
and  it  is  only  by  duly  honouring  both, 
we  can  justly  estimate  the  true  great- 
ness of  either.  To  return  from  this 
digression.  In  the  Stanze  we  find 
a  multitude  of  excellent  draperies. 
The  exquisite  feeling  which  breathes 
in  every  work  of  our  artist,  and 
lends  life  and  grace  even  to  the 
lifeless,  is  here  visible  in  such  a  won- 
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drous  fertility  of  invention^  such  ever- 
varied,  and  yet  always  pleasing  cast  of 
drapery,  that  had  be  possessed  no  other 
merit,  this  alone  would  have  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
admirable  of  artists.  But  taken  as  a 
virhole,  his  style  of  drapery  has  not 
there  reached  the  pure  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  fold  which  it  attained  in 
the  Loggie  and  tapestries.  There  is  still 
to  be  found  much  that  is  redundant, 
unintelligible,  and  confused — much  that 
the  understanding  finds  it  difficult  to 
account  for.  In  its  rich  abundance, 
it  still  contains  much  of  the  accidental 
which  detracts  from  simplicity,  and 
still  bears  traces  of  the  poverty  and 
meagreness  of  the  older  schools. 
These  remarks,  however,  apply  only 
to  the  earlier  works  in  the  Stanze ;  the 
later — the  Heliodorus,  Incendio,  &c — 
are  already  distinguished  by  a  simpler 
and  grander  style.  We  may  form 
some  judgment  of  the  degree  of  gran* 
deur  and  ideality  attained  in  Raphaers 
draperies,  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  arches 
and  triangular  compartments  on  the 
roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  We  do 
not  mean,  however,  by  any  means  to 
assert  that  Kaphael's  draperies  should 
have  been  similar  to  these ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  severe  simplicity,  their 
abstract  grandeur,  so  appropriate  to 
the  gpreatness  and  earnestness  of 
these  ideal  and  symbolic  creations, 
would  be  highly  inappropriate  to 
the  beautiful  style  of  Raphaers  dra- 
matic and  historic  representations. 
Beautiful,  indeed,  his  draperies  always 
are — nay,  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
any  artist  before  or  since ;  but  in  the 
Stanze  they  are  not  always  as  pore 
AND  SIMPLE  as  the  ideal  style  demands. 
It  is  in  the  Loggie  that  the  drapery 
of  our  artist  first  displays  the  simple, 
pure,  and  grand  cast,  which  prevails 
also  in  the  tapestries,  particularly  in 
the  Charge  to  St.  Peter,  the  Elymas, 
Ananias,  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul, 
and  Stoning  of  Stephen,  &c.  These 
works,  therefore,  are '  particularly 
adapted  to  give  a  true  idea  of  picto- 
rially  beautiuil  drapery,  and  serve  as 
correct  guides  in  this  uncertain  and 
difficult  department  of  art.  This  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  clear- 
ness and  simplicity  in  the  motive,  to 
the  purer  taste  of  the  cast  as  well  as 
folds ;  and  we  observe  in  them  the 
still  higher  precision  to  which  Raphael 


had  attiuned  in  his  Ideal  of  beautiful 
drapery.  (Without  this  precision,  in 
our  notion,  neither  a  pure  model  of 
style,  nor  a  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed.  By  its  ud  the  artist,  with  a 
sure  hand,  keeps  the  accidental  in 
constant  subjection  to  the  principal 
aim,  and  the  connoisseur  learns  to 
judge  as  correctly  of  the  changeful 
beauty  of  a  fold,  as  the  more  settled 
beauty  of  a  figure,  framed  for  &  spe- 
cific purpose.  But  this  ideal  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  any  particular  form ; 
it  must  adapt  itself,  in  every  case,  to 
the  movements  of  the  figure,  and  to 
the  cast  of  the  drapery  which  covers 
it.  To  form  a  really  beautiful  drapery, 
the  necessary  must  appear  uncon- 
strained— the  artificial,  natural — the 
accidental,  appropriate.)  It  is  won- 
derful, indeed,  how  completely  Raphael 
has  mastered  this  ideal — with  what 
variety  and  purity  he  has  rendered  it. 
Among  the  countless  figures  in  his 
works,  no  two,  perhaps,  are  draped 
in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  just  as 
among  his  heads  no  two  are  exactly 
the  same.  If  we  go  through  every 
painting  in  the  Stanze,  more  especially 
the  School  of  Athens,  the  Parnassus, 
the  Heliodorus,  Incendio,  &c  &c. — if 
we  study  with  this  especial  purpose, 
the  best  works  of  the  Logeie  and  Tapes- 
tries, and  the  paintings  m  the  Fame- 
sina,  we  are  amazed  at  the  endless  fer- 
tility, the  exhaustless  variety,  which 
Raphael  has  displayed  even  in  this 
lifeless  department  of  his  art.  But 
his  genius  shows  itself  in  a  still  more 
striking  light,  when  we  observe  that 
with  all  this  variety,  his  figures  and 
drapery  are  always  in  perfect  harmony 
with  each  other,  always  designed  and 
formed  as  a  perfect  and  natural  whole, 
that  all  their  beauties  appear  so  unde- 
signed and  familiar  that  the  eye  wan- 
ders lonff  over  them,  and  dwells  upon 
them,  rejoicing  in  their  number,  almost 
without  consciously  realizing  their  pre- 
sence. So  unassuminfi;,  so  true,  so  in 
harmony  with  itself  is  every  work  of 
this  great  artist. 

The  spirit  of  Raphael,  ever  striving 
after  perfection,  marked  with  heedful 
care  every  object  which  could  bear 
him  onward  to  thb  aim.  His  whole 
life  was  an  ever  progressive  study; 
nay,  he  sought  to  learn  from  all  who 
possessed  great  artistic  merit,  without 
servilely  adhering  to  the  manner  of 
any,  though  many  of  bb  earlier  works. 
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his  Madonnas  especially,  betray  the 
type  of  Perugino's  school.     It  is  only 
thus  we  can  explain  the  harsh  judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo,  that  Raphael 
was  an  artist,  not  by  nature,  but  by 
study.     His    impetuous    and    ardent 
spirit  misunderstood  the  tranquil  power 
which  moved    the  serener  mind    of 
Raphael,  for  in  truth  this  flexibility 
of    spirit    which    assimilated    every 
excellence  to  itself,  this  pure  feeling 
for  nature  which  so  faithfully  mirrored 
every  object,  glorified  as  it  were,  by 
the  beauty  of  his  own  mind,  were  the 
rarest    gifts    ho  had    received    from 
nature.      From    her    he    drew    the 
variety,  the  truth,  the  life  of  his  works ; 
from  the   antique,  the   pure    feeling 
for  beauty    which    distinguished  the 
Greeks.     From    Leonardo   da  Vinci, 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
he  acquired  science,  harmony,  gran- 
deur of  style.    The  most  accomphshed 
scholars  of  the  day,  a  Bembo,  a  Cas- 
tilione,  a  Bibbiena,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  closest  friendship,  assisted  him  with 
their  knowledge  of  classic  history  and 
fable,  as  many  clever  artists  lent  their 
aid  with  their  pencil  to  embody  his 
many  beautiful  ideas.     But  the  genius 
which  adapted  this  wealth  of  material 
to  its  own  masterly  creations,  which 
selected,  arranged,  inspired  them  with 
the  bright  fulness  of  life,  was  all  his 
own.     The  influence  of  other  minds 
may  indeed  be  traced  in  many  of  his 
works,  but  he  was  too  independent, 
too  fervent  a  worshipper  of  nature  to 
stoop    to    a    borrowed    manner.     It 
seems  as  if  be  would  only  try  how  his 
spirit  would  appear  clothed  in  a  foreign 
garb,  but  in  every  change  he  still  Is 
Raphael,  still  shines  forth,  himself  en- 
riched with  new  perfections.     In  the 
tapestry,  for  instance,  which  represents 
the  Aaoration  of  the  Magi,   we  find 
clear  traces  of  Albert  Durer's  manner, 
whose  work^had  about  this  time  be- 
come known  to  him,  and  whose  genius 
and  artistic  merit  he  appreciated  so 
highly,  that  he  hung  up  m  his  studio 
a  portrut  of  the  German  artist,  painted 
and  presented  by  himself,  and  sent 
Durer  his  portrait  in  return.   In  taste, 
Raphael  had  nothing  to  learn  from 
Durer;  his  own  was  greater,  purer, 
and  more  beautiful,  but  the  true  and 
profound    feeling    for    nature   which 
distinguished  the  German  artist,  must 
have  struck  him  forcibly,  and  might 
easily  awaken  a  desire  to  attempt  soroe- 
VoL.  XXVI.— No.  156. 


thing  in  the  same  style  and  manner  to 
testify  his  personal  respect  for  the 
artist.  In  order  to  give  a  rich  appear- 
ance to  his  draperies,  notwithstanding 
their  simplicity,  Raphael,  where  it  was 
suitable,  liked  to  introduce  embroidery^ 
worked  borders,  as  well  as  shot,  and 
pretty  coloured  draperies.  This  kind 
of  embellishment  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  tapestries ;  for  instance^ 
in  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the  Pre- 
sentation, the  Resurrection.  In  sub- 
jects of  this  class  they  form  a  happy 
means  of  combining  eastern  splendour 
with  good  taste,  and  of  making  the 
picture  gorgeous  and  stately  without 
sacrificing  the  beauty  of  form.  The 
eye  prefers  these  old  world  adornments 
when  introduced  with  taste,  to  the 
gaudy  and  glistening  silks  just  taken^ 
it  would  seem,  from  the  mercer *s  stores, 
with  which  modern  artists  are  wont  to 
load  and  bedizen  {their  JSgpures.  Ra- 
phael had  the  good  fortune  to  number 
amongst  his  scholars  some  who  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  talent  for  this  part  of 
their  art,  and  treated  it  with  spirit  and 
taste.  Perin  del  Vaga*  Polidore,  and 
Giovanni  da  Udine  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  m  this  departmentf 
and  also  in  the  arabesques  and  mo- 
nochromatic scenes  from  the  life  of 
Leo  X.,  which  serve  as  frameworks  to 
some  of  the  tapestries— a  species  of 
ornament  much  in  vogue,  and  well 
suited  to  the  state  of  art  at  that  daj. 
These  arabesques  deserve  attention  oo 
account  of  some  very  graceful  ideas 
conceived  with  true  classical  feeling. 
The  Four  Seasons  represented  by  Genu, 
who  exemplify  the  joys  of  Love,  of  the 
Harvest,  of  Summer,  and  the  stenmest 
of  Winter,  in  happy  moments,  and  also 
the  Three  Fates,  g^ve  to  these  appa- 
rently aimless  sports  of  fancy  a  mean- 
ing full  of  sense  and  feeling. 

As  this  sketch  makes  no  pretension 
to  embrace  all  the  characteristics  of 
Raphael's  genius,  but  merely  attempts 
an  estimate  of  his  artistic  power,  as 
revealed  in  the  tapestries,  it  can  touch 
onlpr  on  those  pomts  of  excellence  in 
which  these  works  are  models  for  the 
cultivation  of  taste— namely,  Ex^es- 
sion.  Style  of  Composition,  and  Dra- 
pery. The  other  conditions  necessary  to 
a  perfect  and  pictorially  beautiful  work 
Of -Mi,  they  fulfil  too  little  to  deUin 
us.  The  drawing  of  the  contours, 
the  rounding  of  the  forms,  have 
suffered  so  materially  through  the 
2z 
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Ignorance  of  the  tapestry  workers  and 
the  fading  of  the  colours^  that  it  would 
))e  as  unjust  to  hlame  the  artist  for 
these  defects^  as  for  the  general  want 
of  harmony  and  keeping.  In  a  picture 
thej  would  he  repulsive;  here  we 
tolerate  them,  hecause  thej  appear  to 
he  unavoidahlcy  and  the  excellence  of 
the  works  delights  us  even  in  this 
lowly  garb.  Despite  the  exceedingly 
hard  and  often  faulty  outline  in  the 
heads  and  figures^  we  can  see  a  per- 
vading grandeur  of  style  in  the 
forms,  and  can  recognize,  even  under 
the  servile  execution,  the  touch  of 
that  master  hand,  which  obeyed  with 
such  happy  facility  the  dictates  of 
an  imagination  filled  with  the  ideal  of 
beauty. 

The  cartoons  now  in  England  are 
numbered  in  the  list  of  the  tapestries 
already  given~l,  2,  3,  7>  9,  11,  12 ; 
they  are  painted  on  paper,  in  distem- 
per, in  the  manner  customary  with 
Raphael  in  his  fresco  paintings,  the 
colours  laid  on  with  a  full  broad  pen- 
cil, and  the  lights  as  well  a6  shadows 
finished  by  hatching.  He  left  the 
ground,  animals,  architecture,  and 
other  accessories  to  be  painted  by  his 
scholars.  The  control  over  the  exe- 
cution of  the  tapestries  was  entrusted 
to  two  Flemish  art'ists,  Michael  Coxis 
and  Bernard  Von  Orley,  who  had 
studied  in  Rome  under  Raphael,  and 
were  returning  at  this  time  to  their 
native  land.  But  the  cartoons  were 
never  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
tapestries,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
workers  or  of  the  artists.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  after,  seven  of  them 
came  to  light  in  England,  where  they 
were  found  in  a  very  neglected  condi- 
tion, in  company  with  several  pictures 
by  Titian,  Giulio  Romano,  and  others, 
which  formed  the  great  collection  of 


King  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall.  Each 
cartoon,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
tapestry  workers,  had  been  cut  length- 
ways into  four  or  five  strips,  and  in 
this  state  they  remained,  until  they 
were  sought  for  after  the  Revolution, 
when  they  were  found  rolled  up  in  an 
old  chest.  Richardson  the  elder  saw 
them  in  this  condition.  After  his  time, 
they  were  preserved  with  more  care ; 
they  were  strained  on  linen,  and  the 
injured  parts  carefully  restored.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  had  a  gallery  built  for 
them  at  Hampton  Court,  their  ori- 
ginal destination.  The  remaining 
cartoons  are  probably  lost  for  ever, 
as  several  fragments  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  smeared  and  injured 
by  oil  colour,  were  carried  to  England 
from  the  Netherlands  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  elder 
Richiirdson  had,  by  degrees,  collected 
about  fifty  of  such  shreds  of  heads, 
arms,  legs,  feet,  hands,  drapery,  &c.; 
these  were  principally  pieces  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Wise  Men,  the  Resur- 
rection, &c.  &c.  The  person  of  whom 
Richardson  purchased  them,  told  him 
that  the  cartoons  had  been  thus  cut 
up  by  a  family  in  which  they  were  an 
heir-loom,  in  order  better  to  divide 
them  amongst  several  children.  Re- 
petitions of  many  of  the  tagestries 
were  formerly  to  be  found  in  France, 
England,  Spain,  Mantua,  and  Milan, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  many 
copies  of  the  whole  collection  were  in 
existence.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
RaphaeFs  tapestries  would  be  cele- 
brated every  where,  and  that  as  the 
taste  for  this  kind  of  decoration  for 
palaces  and  churches  was  universal, 
they  would  be  often  copied.  The 
cartoons  have  been  frequently  en- 
graved, with  more  or  less  success. 


We  may  perhaps  take  a  future  opportunity  of  addino^  some  remarks  on  the 
subjects  chosen  by  Raphael,  and  of  examining  how  far  tbey  fulfil,  in  this  respect 
also,  the  necessary  conditions  of  pictorial  art. — Tramlator, 
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POETICAL   REMAINS   OF   THB    LATE    MRS.    JAMES   GRAY.— -NO.    ▼. 

*'  Thon  hMt  left  sorrow  in  thy  loiig, 
A  Toice  not  lond  but  deep ; 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 
How  often  didst  thou  weep  t 

**  Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high? 
Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found 
And  joy  the  ixjct's  eye,"— 

Has.  HsMAXi. 

[A  ToncHiNO  little  poem  in  our  fifth  number  of  these  Remains  has  so  pre-occa- 
pied  our  mind,  at  our  present  writings  that  we  cannot  choose  but  recur  in  some 
degree  to  the  thoughts  it  has  brought  with  it.  We  yield  the  more  readily  to 
the  impulse,  since  we  cannot  say  that  the  theme  itself  is  at  all  alien  to  these  in- 
troductory observations.  The  poem  we  allude  to  is  the  second^  and  its  sub- 
ject the  fate  of  Genius  in  the  world.  While  the  Gifted,  infinitely  above  all 
others,  would  appear  the  most  formed  for,  as  they  are  the  most  susceptible  of 
happiness,  a  mournful  doom  seems  mostly  allotted  them ;  and  their  joys  are 
rare  in  occurrence,  and  even  then  transient  as  sun-glimpses  breaking  through 
rain-clouds.  There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  elements  of  this  infe- 
licity may  be  found  within^  in  the  refined  organization  which  at  once  brings 
with  the  higher  habits  of  Thought,  while  at  the  same  time  by  so  doing  it  pro- 
portionabl  J  unfits  its  possessor  for  much  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  common  life. 
The  lofly  enthusiasm,  the  unworldly  speculations  in  which  Genius  loves  to. 
indulge,  are  but  poor  weapons  for  the  daily  battle ;  and  here  in  consequence 
it  finds  itself  continually  worsted  by  cold  sagacity,  or  prudent  selBshness, 
or  even  by  the  patient  plodding  of  talentless  industry.  Its  own  strivings, 
again,  after  Ideal  Beauty,  create  an  unrest  fatal  to  bosom-peace  ;  for  the 
equability  of  feeling  necessary  for  this  best  of  gifts  is  lost,  and  with  it 
perishes  that  possession  for  ever.      Praise  is  less  coveted  than  appreciation, 

J  ret  we  find  the  life  of  Genius  to  be  often  a  hidden  one,  full  of  anxious 
abour,  and  this  unreturned,  if  not  unobserved  by  others.  Applause  draws 
nigh  with  laggard  steps,  and  sometimes  comes  not  at  all  until  it  is  too  late 
either  to  gratify  or  excite.  A  mightier  hand  puts  down  the  Dreamer*8 
master-passion^  and  the  cold  ear  of  Death  is  closed  against  the  tributes 
which  flow  spontaneously  from  even  national  regard. 

How  much  sadder  this  life  of  disappointment,  when  we  view  it  falling  to 
the  lot  of  woman  I  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  was  the 
f2male  Mind  so  continuously  exercised  as  in  our  own  day ;  and  have  we  no 
tokens  that  this  very  exercise  has  incurred^  with  too  many,  a  fearful  sacri- 
fice?    The  Italian  poet  lamented  for  his  country,  that  she  possessed 

'*  Done  infUioe  dl  bellesza,*' 

which  attracted  the  invader,  and  enslaved  her  children.  The  loveliest  women 
of  our  acquaintance  we  have  known  to  be  the  most  miserable  in  after- 
life; and  so  universal  has  been  the  rule,  that  we  could  widen  the 
range  of  the  poet's  adage,  and  almost  pronounce  beauty  of  form  atid  figure 
an  unhappy  possession.  So  too  Talent,  which  is  no  other  than  Intellectual 
Beauty,  seems  too  often  a  heavy  dower.  The  temptation  to  write  is  so  strong 
and  constant,  and  so  easy  of  execution,  as  to  be  almost  irresistible.  The  writings 
appear,  they  may  be  reaid  and  praised ;  but  anxiety  and  weariness  are  insuffi- 
cient requital.  This  public  applause,  even  when  it  is  found,  seems  out  of 
place  with  the  feminine  character ;  and  more  blessed  far  is  She,  whose 
thoughts  fcave  never  wandered  outside  the  hallowed  ground  of  home — who 
has  never  asked  one  approving  eye  beyond  those  beneath  her  own  paternal 
roof-tree. 
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But  our  most  valued  countrywomen  inquire,  should  they  study  nought 
beyond  the  Cookery-book  and  Gardener's  Calendar? — the  housewife  and 
its  mysteries?  By  no  means.  Cultivate  your  talents,  you  cannot  do  so 
overmuch.  Learn  to  think.  Study  nature ;  and  in  His  works  forget  not 
the  Author.  Read,  if  you  will,  poetry  and  romance — not  waywardly,  but 
such  as  your  fathers,  brothers,  or  husbands  will  give  you.  Do  all  these 
things,  but — do  not  choose,  do  not  follow  the  pen.  Prefer  the  domestic  to 
the  literary  career ;  in  the  former  you  will  find  happiness,  in  the  latter, 
not  at  all.  The  path  of  literature  we  do  not  think  was  intended  for  female 
footsfeps.  It  places  a  woman  in  a  false,  we  had  almost  said,  an  unnatural  pos- 
tion.  It  shows  her  striving  to  be  known  to  the  world — to  be  brought  to 
the  lip,  and  made  the  theme  of  discussion  or  detraction,  or  envy,  or  praise, 
to  be  admired,  in  short,  albeit  it  is  from  her  writings.  This  is  not  the 
portion  we  would  give  you ;  nor  the  portion  you  ought  to  desire  on  your 
own  account.  **  Les  femmes  doivent  penser,"  wrote  one  of  yourselves,  **  quH 
est  dans  cette  carri^re  bien  pieu  de  sorte  qui  puissent  valoir  la  plus  obscure 
Tie  d'une  fenmie  aimce  et  d'une  m^re  heureuse.*' 

We  have  heard  the  lamented  friend,  whose  writings  follow,  utter  the 
very  same  sentiments ;  and  have  the  less  scruples,  for  this  reason,  in  giving 
our  judgment  here.] 


I. — ICILIA. 

"  Man*!  love  it  of  man*!  life  a  thing  apart ; 
*Tii  iromftn'i  whole  existence/' 

Bysox. 

Her  brow  all  bare ;  her  raven  tresses  twined 
From  that  fine  forehead,  and  wreathed  up  behind 
With  strings  of  Orient  pearl ;  her  graceful  wrist 
Circled  with  diamonds,  pure  as  dew-drops  kissed 
By  summer  moonlight — every  limb  attired 
So  richly  that  the  coldest  heart  had  fired 

In  gazing  on  her  perfect  loveliness — 
Fair  Leonora  sate.     Her  mirror  stood 
Before  her,  and  with  half-shut  sleepy  eyes 

She  viewed  her  beauty  and  her  costly  dres?. 
Her  heart  lost  in  fair  dreams  of  witcheries 
This  night  to  be  achieved.    The  crimson  blood 
Rose  brightly  in  her  cheek — 'twas  near  the  hour 
When  all  this  beauty  should  appear  with  power 
To  charm  all  gazers  in  the  festival — 
The  lovely  night-star  of  her  noble  hall. 

Oh,  very  beautiful  the  lady  was. 

So  pure  the  blood  that  flowed  through  every  limb. 
Thro'  whose  clear  veins  no  vulgar  stream  might  pass. 

The  pride  of  its  nobility  to  dim ! 
The  only  child — the  last  of  Leon's  line. 

Count  Leon  of  Krona — ^long  ago 
Her  mother  and  her  only  brother  died. 
And  it  was  left  for  her  alone  to  twine 

Her  grace's  mingled  honours  on  her  brow-* 
That  mother's  beauty  and  that  brother's  pride. 

She  starts — the  hour  is  come ! — one  passing  glance 
From  her  pearl  chaplet  on  her  silken  locks 
Unto  the  satin  slippered  foot  that  mocks 

A  fairy's  lightness  in  the  giddy  dance. 

And  she  is  gliding  to  the  chamber  door, 

And  o'er  the  long  dim  galleries'  velvet  floor. 
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And  down  the  marble  stair-case,  where  the  Moon 

Sent  pale  cold  beams  thro*  the  small  window,  which 
Sbone  like  an  eye  in  the  broad  sculptured  niche  ; 

And  now  she  stands  within  the  wide  saloon. 

Already  there  a  crowd  have  gathered,  and 

Around  the  lady  come  a  courtly  band 

Of  noble  cavaliers — each  with  some  speech 

Of  hurried  flattery  or  gay  wit,  and  each 

Receiving  some  light  word  or  playful  jest ; 

Yet,  Leonora !  midst  the  crowd  was  One 

Who  spite  of  thy  gay  laugh  and  careless  tone 

Had  fixed  his  image  firmly  on  thy  breast. 

Leontius  of  Krona  I — Each  one  prayeth 

That  she  with  him  will  tread  the  first  gay  measure ; 

She  from  her  breast  a  rose-bud  takes,  and  says 

That  he  who  reacheth  first  that  fragrant  treasure 

Shall  be  her  partner.     Down  she  threw  the  pledge ; 

It  fell  and  Ughted  by  the  marble  ledge 

Whereon  Leontius  leaned.     He  snatched  the  fiower, 
A  blush  stole  over  Leonora's  brow — 
She  is,  by  chance,  hb  promised  partner  now. 

And  she  may  linger  near  him  one  short  hour : 

He  kissed  the  rose->he  took  her  little  hand 

And  off  they  glided  in  the  saraband. 

**  Ah!  me  I" — from  whence  came  that  low  breathing  sigh, 

So  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  agony? 

Beside  the  pillar  hidden  by  its  shade. 

There  sitteth  unobserved  a  pale  meek  maid 

Most  simply  robed,  not  beautiful — but  yet 

Bringing  upon  the  heart  a  soft  regret, 

A  melting  tenderness  ye  scarce  knew  why. 

Was  it  her  pensive  brow  or  her  low-breathed  sigh  ? 

Poor,  poor  Icilia !  in  thy  fragile  frame 
There  burnt  a  far  more  pure  and  holy  fiame 

Than  even  Leonora's ;  wo  for  thee, 

Leontius  has  thy  heart's  idolatry ! 
But  he,  the  proudest,  noblest  in  the  throng, 

How  could  he  give  thy  timid  heart  its  due- 
Love,  tender,  deep,  devoted,  pure,  and  true, 
Such  as  to  thine  own  nature  doth  belong ; 
It  may  not  be,  and  slowly,  day  by  day, 
This  love  is  wearing  thy  weak  form  away. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  race. 
And  she  had  sisters  full  of  life  and  grace. 
And  brothers  brave,  and  beautiful,  and  tall — 
She  was  the  palest,  weakest,  least  of  all. 
She  had  a  frame  so  slight,  that  even  a  breath 
Seemed  to  have  power  to  chill  its  veins  to  death, 
A  pallid  cheek  that  seldom  wore  a  blush 
Save  when  Leontius  spoke — then  it  would  flush 
Crimson  as  Leonora's.     Her  light  hair 
Was  never  curled  and  decked  with  artful  care. 
But  its  pale  waves  smoothed  in*a  simple  braid 
Across  the  pure  white  brow  were  softly  laid. 
She  had  a  meek  and  timid  eye — its  hue 
A  tremulous  colour  that  was  scarcely  blue ; 
And  yet  'twas  very  sweet,  and  it  could  beam 
When  her  one  star  was  near,  shedding  a  gleam 
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0*er  her  fond  heart.     Sweet  maiden  1     Yet  all  said 
Icilia  was  not  one  formed  to  be  wed. 
And  named  her  as  a  being  e^en  from  birth 
Set  all  apart  from  the  deep  love  of  eartb. 

Leontios  was  beside  her,  and  her  eye 
Was  lighted  up  even  unto  brilliancy^ 
And  her  small  hand,  that  he  had  kindly  prest. 
Was  lingering,  suffered  in  his  own  to  rest. 
Until  he  dropped  it  of  himself ;  her  cheek 
Was  glowing  like  a  rosy  sunset  streak, 
And  she  was  speaking  with  an  air  more  gay 
Than  she,  poor  girl,  had  worn  for  many  a  day. 
And  Leonora — she  was  standing  near. 
With  head  averted,  yet  could  plainly  hear 
Leontius  speaking  to  that  gentle  thmg. 
And  in  her  heart  the  angry  passions  sting — 

Jealousy,  hate,  revenge !     There  had  been  words 
Between  the  twain  during  the  dance,  that  thrilled 
Too  rudely  on  the  bosom's  finer  chords. 

Whose  angry  echo  was  not  yet  half  stilled. 
Yet  upon  Leonora*s  lip  a  smile 

Hung  like  the  sunshine,  and  she  laughed  and  talked. 

And  arm  in  arm  with  other  gallants  walked. 
And  yet  her  heart  was  bursting  all  the  while. 

A  little  path  beside  a  rivulet. 

Whose  bank  with  the  low  willow,  trees  was  set, 

And  two  who  slowly  wandered  in  her  light. 

Had  the  pale  moon  to  gaze  upon  that  night, 

Leontius  and  Icilia ;  on  his  arm 

Leaneth  the  maiden— there  was  such  a  charm 

In  being  thus  supported!     Ah,  too  soon 

They  reach  her  home,  and  rill,  and  love,  and  moon 

The  cruel  door  hath  severed  from  her  eyes. 

Yet  hath  her  memory  seized  upon  a  prize 

That  it  will  keep  for  ever.     As  they  parted, 

A  tear  unto  her  gentle  eye  had  started. 

And  he  had  drawn  her  closer  to  his  side. 

And  taken  her  small  hand,  and  on  its  snow 

Pressed  a  long  kiss — ay,  even  now  its  glow 
Went  to  her  heart ;  and  as  he  turned  he  said, 
^'  God  bless  theo,  dear  Icilia  1"     He  was  gone— 
Perhaps  he  soon  forgot  that  fervent  tone  ; 
But  she — ah,  she  remembered  it,  poor  maid ; 
She  laid  her  down  that  night  to  rest  in  peace. 

And  yet  she  could  not  sleep  for  very  bliss. 

So  happy  the  young  spirit  ever  is. 
When  for  a  while  its  wearing  sorrows  cease. 
And  hope  peeps  for  a  moment  trembling  forth. 
She  should  have  diedyui/  theUf  counting  the  worth 
Of  all  the  joy  that  love  returned  confers. 
Ere  the  conviction  came  it  never  can  be  hers. 

But  Leonora  in  her  gorgeous  home 
Was  lonely,  and  her  brow  bore  clouds  of  gloom  j 
She  sought  her  chamber,  but  no  couch  that  night 
Received  the  pressure  of  her  limbs  so  light. 
But  with  the  crimson  curtains  half  undrawn. 
She  paced  her  chamber,  wearying  for  the  dawn, 
And  ever  and  anon  with  restless  eye 
Out-glancing  on  the  calm  and  quiet  sky. 
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Whereon  the  tinking  moon  flung  upward  rays 
Of  pallid  glory ;  then  her  lamp's  red  blaze 
Grew  fainter — it  was  morning ;  on  a  chair 
The  loTely  lady  sank,  and  slumbered  there. 

They  said  her  cheek  was  brighter,  that  more  clear 
And  frequent  rang  her  soft  laugh  on  the  ear. 
And  would  outgrow  her  fearful  state  at  length — 
That  she  was  gaining  gladness,  health,  and  strength. 
She  read  when  young  Leontius  sate  beside  her. 
She  often  walked  if  he  was  there  to  guide  her ; 
Nay,  once  they  said  she  trod  a  saraband. 
Supported  by  his  arm,  led  by  his  hand  1 

He  did  not  speak  of  love,  yet  she  began 

To  deem  the  love  that  in  her  spirit  burned. 
Would  surely  at  the  last  be  well  returned ; 

For  if  he  chanced  to  see  her  faint  or  wan, 

His  brow  rrew  grave,  and  he  would  ask  if  aught 

Of  sadness  in  Icilia  did  intrude 

With  such  a  marked  and  deep  solicitude. 

That  she  may  be  forgiven  the  hopeful  thought ; 

And  Leonora  now  was  far  away. 

Winning  all  hearts  upon  a  foreign  shore. 
Perhaps  she  might  return  to  them  no  more — 

What  to  her  heart  did  not  her  wishes  say  ? 

"  Step  firmly  on  the  shore.**  The  mazy  boat 
Still  hath  left  all  its  motion  in  her  limbs, 
Still  on  her  head  the  dizzy  heeling  swims. 

And  all  the  town  before  her  seems  afloat ; 
A  train  of  damsels  follow  from  the  shore. 
Who  doth  not  know  the  Lady  Leonore  ? 

Icilia  sate  all  calmly  by  the  sea. 

That  the  fresh  breeze  might  fan  her  placid  face. 
Which  now  hath  won  so  much  of  living  grace. 

And  lo,  Leontius  shares  with  her  the  free 

And  pleasant  wind.     A  glad  and  thankful  train. 

Brought  to  their  native  land  in  joy  again — 

There  is  the  fairest,  with  but  little  bloom 

Left  in  her  cheek,  o'er  which  the  snowy  plume 

Droops  floating  in  the  wind.     Ah,  his  fond  eye 

Hath  seen  her,  and  she  feeleth  Who  is  nigh. 

And  the  red  blush  is  up  again,  as  deep 

As  ever.     Will  her  passion  never  sleep  ? 

She  never  hath  forgotten  him,  and  he-* 

Is  she  not  his  own  bright  deity  ? 

And  for  Icilia — that  pale  silent  star. 

She  shone  but  when  that  Sun  was  hidden  far. 

Oh,  pale  Icilia,  waken  I     Wherefore  thus 

Are  thy  meek  eyelids  closed,  and  thy  pure  cheek 

Pillowed  affainst  the  last  enduring  house. 

The  chilly  tombstone  ?     Art  thou  grown  too  weak 

To  hasten  home,  without  an  hour  of  rest 

In  the  old  church  ?     The  bridal  train  are  gone, 

Leontius  and  his  beauteous  Leonore. 

How  very  quiet,  Mmden,  b  thy  breast — 
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Thou  seemett  lifeless  as  the  marble  8ion« 
Thoa  leanest  on ;  wake»  lady — can  it  be 
Idlia !     There  the  chain  was  rent  from  thee ! 

Thy  heart  was  broken— thou  wilt  mourn  no  more. 


II.— .THE  GlfTED. 

Oh|  wo  for  those  whose  dearest  themes 

Must  rest  within  the  bosom's  fold ; 
Oh,  wo  for  those  who  live  on  dreams. 

Unheeded  by  the  coarse  and  cold. 
They  have  a  hidden  life  akin 

To  nothing  in  this  earthly  sphere ; 
They  have  a  glorious  world  witmn. 

Where  nothing  mortal  may  appear — 
A  world  of  song,  and  flower,  and  gem. 

Yet  wo  for  them — oh,  wo  for  them. 

Such  his  perplexmg  wo,  who  seeks 

A  refuge  upon  stranger  shores ; 
In  yain  to  foreira  ears  he  speaks. 

In  yain  their  sympathy  implores ; 
The  same  sad  fate  a  bark  might  prove. 

Laden  with  gold,  or  princely  store. 
Without  a  guiding  star  above 

And  an  unmeasured  dee^  before. 
The  world  doth  scorn  them,  jibe,  contemn; 
Wo  for  ti^e  gifted,  wo  for  them ! 


in.— A  SONG. 

I  have  parted  from  thee, 

I  have  looked  my  last, 
I  have  striven  to  be 

Absolved  of  the  Past. 
I  have  struggled,  and  own 

I  have  said  '* farewell:" 
Why  have  I  not  flown 

From  the  power  of  thy  spell  ? 

I  never  again 

May  beholdjthy  face. 
But  I  carry  thy  chain 

From  place  to  place ; 
And  never  thy  thought 

May  return  to  me. 
Yet  I  would  not  do  aught 

Unpleasing  to  thee. 

I  would  I  could  'scape 

From  the  circling  cloud 
That  still  in  each  shape 

Thine  image  doth  shroud ; 
I  would  I  could  fix 

My  thoughts  far  away. 
That  my  spirit  might  mix 

With  the  world's  common  clay. 
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I  would  I  could  flee 

The  haunting  tone. 
Whose  magic  can  be 

Of  thy  lips  alone ; 
I  would  I  comd  put 

Thy  memory  aside. 
And  my  lone  bosom  shut 

With  the  ice-bars  of  pride. 

I  would  I  could  learn 

Insensate  to  be. 
Unheeding  and  stern 

As  thou  wert  to  me ; 
But  as  soon  might  I  sweep 

The  stars  out  of  heayen, 
As  from  my  heart's  deep 

Bid  thine  image  be  driven. 


IV. — THE   SPiaiT-TRYST. 

Meet  me,  Mine  Own !     Although  the  sea 
Rolls  its  untimely  waves  between  us. 
Still  spreads  the  sky's  immensity 

•    With  the  same  star  that  oft  hath  seen  us ; 
This  very  night,  in  visions  sweet 
That  meeting  shall  our  hearts  repeat. 

Talk  to  me,  love,  and  I  shall  hear 

Within  my  heart  that  voice  of  gladness ; 

Its  ringing  tones  in  echoes  clear 

Shall  thrill  away  its  gathering  sadness. 

Talk,  dearest,  and  in  fate's  despite 

111  listen  to  thy  voice  to-night. 

Kiss  me.  Mine  Own,  and  I  will  lift 
My  lips  to  answer  thy  caresses ; 

Ay,  freely  shower  the  precious  gift 

Upon  my  brow,  my  cheek,  my  tresses. 

Sealed  on  my  very  heart  shall  be 

Those  spirit-kisses  given  to  me. 


v.— THE   mother's   FAITH. 

"  Hark  how  the  wind  is  whistling.  Mother, 

List  to  the  driving  rain ; 
And,  alas,  to  think  that  my  gentle  brother 

Is  tossed  on  the  stormy  main." 
The  mother  raised  her  meek  blue  eye 
From  the  holy  book  to  the  stormy  sky. 
And  a  moment's  flush  went  o'er  her  brow 
As  she  thought  of  the  boiling  flood  below. 
But  she  checked  her  human  weakness  well. 
And  sighed  for  the  heart  that  would  rebel ; 
And  then  she  meekly  spoke — **  my  love, 
I  will  not  fear,  there's  a  God  above." 

"But  I  have  been  to  the  garden,  mother. 
And  the  vine  is  trailed  and  torn. 
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One  rose-tree  crushed^  and  pale  the  other 

Droopa  like  a  thing  forlorn ; 
And  oh  I  all  night  how  the  tall  treef  creaked^ 
As  if  some  fearful  woe  they  shrieked." 
Again  the  mother's  pale  cheek  bumed^ 
As  she  thought  of  him  for  whom  she  yearned ; 
Bat  she  spoke  agun  in  holy  trust, 
^'  The  God  I  worship  is  good  and  just." 

'^  But  look  at  the  tossing  waves,  mother. 

How  they  dash,  and  foam,  and  roar. 
And  the  wild  winds  howling  almost  smother 

Their  echoings  ashore.** 
The  mother  looked  to  the  ocean  wild. 
And  her  heart  grew  sick  for  her  absent  child. 
And  the  strong  prayer  rose  ftom  that  swelling  heart — 
<'  My  God,  thy  help  and  aid  impart" 

'*  Look,  look  to  the  path  from  the  beach,  mother. 

Some  neighbour  that  must  be — 
Oh,  should  he  say  mine  only  brother 

Is  wrecked  in  that  stormy  sea." 
But  the  mother's  brow  grew  deeplier  flushed. 
And  her  very  breath  at  ner  heart  was  hushed. 
And  the  liffht  in  her  meek  and  trustful  eye 
Grew  bright  as  a  star  in  a  frosty  sky ; 
Then  over  the  cottage  floor  she  sprung, 
And  back  the  door  on  its  hinges  flung. 
And  round  her  wet  and  weu7  boy 
She  flung  her  arms  in  feverish  joy. 
The  gallant  ship  is  all  a  wreck, 
But  suie  hath  fulen  upon  his  neck ; 
His  hard-earned  wedth  is  lost  and  gone. 
But  the  God  of  mercy  hath  spared  her  son. 


TI. — THE   ECLXPiBD   MOON. 

OUj  SI,  1844.) 

Brightly  she  rose,  that  full  round  Moon, 

Into  a  cloudless  skr — 
Slow-creeping  shadow  dims  full  soon 

Her  silvery  majesty. 

On,  on  that  darkening  shadow  elides. 
And  o'er  her  beauty  spreads ; 

Showing  that  not  with  her  resides 
The  borrowed  light  she  sheds. 

Soul  1  learn  a  lesson  from  the  scene, 

So  shall  thy  story  run, 
Whene'er  Earth's  shadow  comes  betwetD 

Thee  and  thy  heavenly  Sun. 


VIL— THB   BBinZMBaANCB  OF   A  DBBAM. 

I  dreamed  I  met  thee,  where  leaves  were  greenest, 
And  the  flowers  around  us  were  sweet  and  fair. 

The  cloudless  Heaven  shone  out  serenest. 
And  thy  brow  was  flree  from  a  shade  of  eare ; 
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And  I  dreamed  I  wandered  o*er  hill  and  heather 

That  livelong  day  of  light  and  love^ 
Untiredy  unflamng— still  togetheri 

Glad  at  the  Earth  and  the  Heavena  abore. 

We  were  on  mountunSf  we  were  by  rivers. 

And  by  the  source  of  the  moorland  springs  ; 
We  were  where  the  aspen  faintly  quivers. 

And  the  careless  willow  its  earland  flings: 
And  affain  we  rambled  through  vale  and  meadow. 

And  came  to  gardens  bedecked  with  care. 
Where  the  graceful  linden  flung  its  shadow. 

And  the  orange  flower  perfumed  the  air. 

And  wordless  music  around  us  quivered. 

With  peace  and  love  in  its  dreamy  tone ; 
Yet  we  seemed  from  other  mortals  severed 

—We  might  have  been  in  the  world  alone. 
There  were  none  to  watch  us,  and  none  to  chide  us. 

No  jealous  fears,  no  curious  eyes ; 
Our  love  flowed  on,  the  power  to  guide  us. 

And  'neath  its  spell  we  were  good  and  wise. 

I  dreamed.— I  waked  I  thou  art  not  near  me, 

I  cannot  look  in  thine  eyes  to-day ; 
I  cannot  have  thy  voice  to  cheer  me. 

Oh  I  life  is  sad  when  thou  art  away. 
But  mv  spirit,  her  ea^er  wioK  extending. 

Hath  flown  in  the  hght  of  hope  to  thme ; 
And  I  know  thy  heart  of  hearts  is  blending 

Its  vital  stream  of  love  with  mine. 


Vni.— -THE   BaAC£LET. 

Lady,  'twas  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
Glad  to  obey  thy  least  command. 

Though  saddened  from  thy  smile  to  part, 
I  took  the  bracelet  from  thy  hand. 

There  was  a  magic  in  its  gold, 
A  magic  in  its  jewels  borne ; 

No  fairy  talisman  of  old 
With  half  such  reverence  was  worn. 

As  I  have  kept  and  treasured  it 
And  gased  on  it  in  reverie. 

Till  visions  o'er  my  soul  would  flit- 
Visions  all  bright  with  thoughts  of  thee. 

I  saw  thy  deep  and  melting  eves, 

I  saw  thy  bright  and  open  brow. 
The  raven  hair,  that  richly  lies 

Above  that  forehead's  hving  snow  ; 
I  saw  that  roseate  lip,  the  throne 

Of  all  sweet  smiles  and  sunny  dreams ; 
I  heard  that  gentle  voice's  tone, 

Sofl  as  the  flow  of  silver  streams. 
That  simple  bracelet  in  mine  hand 

Those  fantasies  to  life  would  call ; 
It  was  the  enchanter's  golden  wand 

That  had  the  mastery  of  them  all. 
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Hie  to  jour  gentle  lady's  bower  : 

Ah  1  bootless  will  your  errand  be, 
You  cannot  have  for  her  the  power — 

The  magic  power  you  have  for  me  f 
Go  sparkle  on  her  graceful  arm ; 

Andy  if  she  chideth  your  delay^ 
Tell  her  she  wore  the  wondrous  charm 

That  kept  you  lingering  on  your  way— 
Tell  her  your  broken  wreath  secure 

Restored,  and  firm  her  hand  receives^ 
But  not  so  firm,  and  not  so  sure 

As  are  the  viewless  chains  she  weaves  I 


IX. — ALETHE  S   DOOM. 

Yes,  yes  !~-her  beauty  will  decay. 
Her  dark  rich  hair  be  turned  to  grey. 
The  roundness  of  her  cheek  be  gone. 
The  smoothness  from  her  brow  be  flown. 

The  lustre  of  her  gentle  eve 
Be  dimmed,  or  sparkle  fitfully  ; 
Her  ruby  lips  be  blanched  and  pale. 
Her  full  form  Phantom-like  and  frail. 

Her  hand  be  weak,  and  worn,  and  thin, 
Showing  the  feverish  pulse  within. 
Her  parched  lips  be  breathed  apart 
By  the  thick  beatings  of  her  heart. 


And  she  will  fade,  and  she  will  be 
Victim  of  fond  fidelity, 
Till  her  sweet  spirit  shall  awake, 
And  from  its  weary  prison  break. 


And  o'er  the  Lady's  mortal  thrall 
That  glorious  spirit  triumph  shall ; 
Through  faith  to  man  her  life  is  done. 
Through  faith  to  God  her  life  immortal  won  1 


X. — THE   RAINBOW   8EBN   IN  TOWN. 

Welcome  I  thou  beauteous  messenger 

Of  peace,  and  promise  too  ; 
Amidst  the  city's  busy  stir. 

What  wonders  thou  canst  do ! 
A  rush  of  heaven  where  sordid  earth 

Seemed  only  to  have  sway — 
Of  purer  light  a  holy  birth 

Upon  a  common  day. 
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Welcome  I  my  heart  was  sore  with  care, 

Mj  soul  with  earth  was  soiled ; 
In  crowded  mart  and  thoroughfare 

Long  have  I  sorely  toiled. 
Thou  comest ! — ^hlessings  on  thy  smile. 

All  fleeting  though  it  be ; 
Thou  brightly  comest  to  reconcile 

My  weary  life  and  me. 

What  blessed  memories  dost  thou  bring 

Of  hopes  and  days  gone  by. 
When  all  mjr  life  was  flowery  spring. 

And  rainbow-like  its  sky — 
When  in  thy  blended  hues  I  saw 

A  vision  of  delight. 
And  nought  but  happy  dreams  could  flow 

From  thee,  the  pure  and  bright  1 

How  glad  thou  mad'st  my  childish  heart, 

Placed  in  the  rainy  sky ; 
How  watched  I  then  the  clouds  depart. 

And  knew  the  sunshine  nigh  ; 
How  over  hill  and  heathery  plain, 

I  chased  thy  colours  fair. 
And  felt  a  vague  delicious  pain 

To  see  them  melt  in  air. 

What  images  thou  wakenest  now. 

Of  early  scenes  and  days  ; 
How  gleamest  thou  o'er  the  mountam's  brow. 

Tinging  its  crowning  haze ; 
How  dost  thou  bathe  the  wild  greenwood 

In  liquid  gem-like  light ; 
How  doth  the  river's  stately  flood 

Give  back  thy  radiance  bright ! 

The  spii'its  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

The  soul  of  every  gem. 
Essence  of  buds  from  Eastern  bowers — 

Say,  art  thou  formed  from  them  ? 
Oh,  blessed  art  thou,  graceful  Bow, 

Who  canst  such  pictures  bring— 
Oh,  blessed  thou,  who  makest  flow 

Each  wild  imagining — 
But  blessed  most  that  thou  art  yet 

To  shine  on  us  allowed. 
To  teach  us  God's  own  hand  hath  set 

*'  His  bow  within  the  cloud  l" 


XI.— LINES   ADDRESSED   TO   A   CHILD. 

Seest  thou  the  rose  ? 
It  springeth  from  the  lowly  earth. 
It  hath  a  bright  and  lovely  birth. 

Where  the  warm  East  Wind  blows — 
So  when  God's  Spirit  breathes  may  sweet  flowers  start. 
Gladdening  the  low  and  earthly  place,  thy  heart. 
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Seest  thou  the  stars  ? 
Thej  shine  with  pure  and  heavenly  light, 
*  Shedding  their  radiance  on  the  Night, 

No  mist  their  glory  mars — 
So  bursting  through  the  clouds  that  darkly  roll. 
May  the  pure  day-star  rise  within  thy  soul  I 

May  thy  young  years 
Be  given  to  Him  who  gives  thee  all ; 
No  doubt  disturb,  no  fear  appal ; 
But  all  thy  spring  time  tears 
Flow  out  in  gratitude  to  Him  above. 
Who  draws  thy  youthful  heart  with  cords  of  love. 

Still  be  a  child. 
Even  when  age  its  snows  shall  shed. 
And  years  go  dimly  o'er  thy  head — 
A  daughter  reconciled, 
As  humbly  to  thy  Father's  footstool  drawn. 
As  when  thou  satest  there  in  life's  clear  dawn. 


XII. — THE   ABSENT   ONES. 

Time  hath  passed  with  a  light  footfall. 

Friend,  through  thy  bright  ancestral  hall : 

The  fret-work  still  looks  fresh  and  fair. 

The  windows  their  gorgeous  colouring  wear. 

The  dome  is  high,  the  pillars  strong — 

How  can  I  think  the  time  so  long  ? 

Years  since  I  stooped  my  head  before 

'Neath  the  wreath  o'ershadowing  the  low  side-door- 

Years,  and  no  trace  of  dull  decay 

Is  here,  yet  a  something  hath  passed  away. 

The  fire  burns  bright  on  the  ample  hearth, 

But  I  miss  the  sound  of  the  children's  mirth, 

I  miss  bright  smiles  and  their  laughter's  tone-^ 

Where,  oh,  where  are  thy  children  gone  ? 


There  was  one  whose  eye  had  an  eagle's  glance. 

And  courage  sate  in  his  brow's  expanse ; 

Tell  me,  sweet  friend,  and  where  is  he  ? 

"  A  wanderer  from  home  on  the  treacherous  sea. 

Long  hath  he  roamed  with  a  venturous  band. 

Seeking  for  wealth  in  a  distant  land ; 

But  when  summer  b  fair,  over  valley  and  glen. 

With  the  rose  and  the  swallow  he  comes  again." 

And  there  was  another,  a  thoughtful  boy. 

Careless  of  childish  sport  or  toy. 

Yet  poring  o'er  books  like  a  miser  o'er  gold. 

Loving  wUd  tales  and  legends  of  old. 

Thought  drew  swift  lines  o'er  that  pure  vouog  brow. 

"  Thro'  the  wood  walks  he  strays,  but  when  night  start  bum, 

I  trust  to  his  home  will  the  wanderer  return." 
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And  the  merr^,  bright  child,  with  the  golden  hair^ 

Dancing  like  hght  o'er  his  forehead  so  fair  ? 

''  He  tarrieth  with  teachers  loving  and  kind. 

Winning  rich  gifts  for  his  opening  mind ; 

But  when  the  frost  on  the  leafless  trees 

is  rustling  crisp  in  the  wintry  breeze. 

And  the  Christmas  bough  in  the  hall  doth  sway, 

I  trust  in  his  home  shall  the  fair  child  play." 

And  the  sweetest  of  all,  the  lovely  one. 
Whose  low,  soft  voice  had  so  dear  a  tone. 
Whose  eye  was  so  darkly,  so  tenderly  bright. 
Whose  hand  so  small,  whose  step  was  so  light — 
Thou  tremblest,  thou  weepest !     And  is  it  so — 
Is  that  beauteous  head  in  the  churchyard  low  ? 
Alas  I  and  time  shall  the  rest  restore. 
But  the  fairest  and  dearest  shall  come  no  more. 

**  Well  hast  thou  guessed.     From  our  household  band 

The  bright  one  is  passed  to  a  holier  land ; 

She  drinks  from  the  fountains  of  wisdom  there. 

With  a  brow  unclouded  by  earthly  care ; 

And  she  dwells  with  a  teacher  far  away. 

Nor  looks  nor  longs  for  a  holiday ; 

She  hath  passed  the  Dark  V&lley's  narrow  track. 

And  we  know  on  its  pathway  she  comes  not  back. 

"  But  by  the  light  of  her  cloudless  eye, 
So  full  of  Faith's  heartfelt  prophecy ; 
By  the  holy  words  of  prayer  and  praise 
That  hallowed  her  lips  in  her  few  short  days ; 
By  her  glad  *  farewell,'  when  we  needs  must  part, 
I  have  gathered  strength  to  my  weary  heart. 
For  1  know  in  the  Saviour's  ransomed  train 
With  the  Angels  and  Saints  we  shall  meet  again  I" 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


"  Commodity— tlic  Waa  of  the  world.' 

"  From  home  and  Wends  tho'  vandering  far 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  lore, 
l*d  rather  lire  in  endless  war 
Tiian  buy  my  peace  with  thine,  lore.'* 


El!V«  J0H9. 


*«Daly  wrote  to  Bessy,  and  though 
her  reply  was  of  course  full  of  na- 
tural grief  and  dejection,  yet  when 
he  had  more  fully  enlarged  to  her  on 
his  certainty  of  success,  on  the  absolute 
necessity  there  was  for  his  exerting 
himself  in  some  profession,  in  order  to 
obtain  her,  and  hinted  at  his  disap- 
pointment in  her  want  of  courage 
and  confidence  as  reproachful  to  his 
affection,  the  tone  of  her  letters 
altered.  She  not  only  consented  to  his 
departure,  but  urged  it ;  there  was  a 
character  of  firmness  and  resignation 
in  her  language,  strange  in  a  creature 
so  young  ;  but  she  was  then  no  longer 
a  child,  she  was  a  strong  hearted  and 
energetic  woman.  There  had  been 
an  exercise  given  to  her  powers,  which 
was  very  soon  apparent.  Daly's  sur- 
mise had  proved  but  too  true.  She 
had  been  urged,  by  force  of  threats 
and  persuasion,  which  was  more 
difficult  still  for  her  to  withstand, 
to  become  the  wife  of  young  Mere- 
dyth. 

"She  told  him,  that  after  a  fort- 
night of  vain  persecutions,  of  which 
she  evidently  gave  a  softened  descrip- 
tion. Colonel  Power  had  left  Barrons- 
court,  and  had  removed  with  them 
into  lodgings  in  Chester,  which  was 
only  fifteen  miles  dbtant.  Her  father 
was  a  changed  man,  not  only  towards 
her,  but  altogether  ;  and  he  continually 
charged  her  with  causing  the  ruin  of  him 
and  her  mother,  as  well  as  of  her  own- 
self  by  her  obstinacy.  She  also  said  she 
feared  U^at  he  suspected  her  of  enter  tain- 
ing  some  superior  attachment  than  to 
himself,  for  he  had  accused  her  of 
it,  and  even  named  the  Dalys,  both 
Edward  and  Richard ;  that  it  was  pos- 
sible this  might  have  been  but  a 
random  suspicion,  however,  he  had 
forbidden  all  further  communications 
with  the  family,  unless  such  as  should 
be  subject  to  his  inspection,  but  she 


Ballad. 

added,  ^  still  do  not  fear  me,  Richard, 
unless  that  you  have  some  other  fear 
besides  my  forgetting  you^  it  is  true 
I  may  be  dead  long  before  you  come 
back,  I  sometimes  think  it,  for  I  have 
little  life  in  me  now,  except  to  love 
you,  and  perhaps,  even  that  is  a  sin, 
for  papa  is  angry  with  me  and  almost 
hates  me,  not  that  I  believe  he  would 
like  Mr.  Meredyth  for  a  husband  for 
me,  but  he  says  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  marry  him,  and  that  he  will 
be  obeyed,  and  that  if  I  do  marry  him, 
in  two  or  three  months,  I  will  like 
him  better  than  any  one  else.  Mamma 
tells  me  I  ought  to  obey  my  father, 
but  yet  she  cries  while  she  speaks  to 
me,  still  I  cannot,  and  I  will  not. 
Never,  Richard,  never,  will  I  be  an- 
other's than  yours,  and  if  it  be  that 
I  must  die  for  this,  God  will  have 
mercy  on  my  soul.  You  most  not 
write  to  me  now.  We  are  at  No.  15 
Eastgate  street ;  papa  has  written  to 
desire  the  cottage  to  be  sold^  we  are 
never  to  return  to  Clonsallagh,  this 
thought  breaks  my  heart,  for  I  do 
not  know  what  is  to  become  of  me, 
I  do  not  like  to  say  to  you,  *'  do  not 
go,  Richard,"  but  oh,  come  and  see 
me  if  you  can,  before  you  go,  for  I 
am  weak  and  alone,  pity  me  and  think 
for  me." 

'*  As  his  letters  from  her  were  ad- 
dressed to  my  rooms,  I  was  present 
when  he  received  this.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  conmiiserate  him.  **  I 
am  a  lost  man,  Irwin,  I  cannot  leave 
her,  but  what  to  do  if  I  remain,  tell 
me,  counsel  me,  I  cannot  think,  I  can- 
not consider."  We  agreed  that  our 
best  course  was  to  embark  immedi- 
ately for  Chester,  and  after  having  seen 
her,  to  be  guided  by  circumstances  as 
to  how  to  act.  He  made  some  pretext 
to  his  family,  and  we  sailed  the  fol- 
lowing day.  I  waited  for  a  long  time 
near   their   lodgings,  before  I  could 
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contrive  to  apprize  Bessy  of  our 
arrival^  I  did  not  tell  her  that  Daly 
was  with  me»  until  I  had  heard  the 
particulars  of  her  situation.  She 
was  so  haggard  and  wan,  that  it  was 
mournful  to  look  upon  her,  her  hair 
was  drawn  hack  from  her  temples, 
her  eyes  swelled  with  weeping,  but 
what  struck  me  most  painfully,  was 
the  rigid  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, the  manifestation  of  a  resolute 
spirit  that  would  struggle  to  the 
death.  I  saw  that  their  mutual  affec 
tion  was,  indeed,  their  all,  and  that 
any  plan  by  whomsoever  formed, 
which  involved  its  abandonment, 
would  he  vainly  proposed  to  either, 
so  1  told  her  that  Daly  was  with  me, 
and  had  only  remained  at  the  hotel, 
until  1  should  have  made  sure  of  an 
interview  with  her,  secure  from  dis- 
covery, that  there  was  nothing  for 
her  rescue,  but  to  elope  with  him, 
in  which  case,  he  would  abandon  his 
Indian  scheme,  and  trust  to  his  exer- 
tions and  to  fortune  to  provide  for 
them." 

"  Did  Richard  propose  that  ?"  said 
she,  **  I  cannot  believe  it.  No,  Mr. 
Irwin,  that  could  never  be,  I  could 
not  desert  my  father  and  mother  now, 
or  forget  sixteen  years  of  love,  and  the 
ties  of  nature  and  duty,  for  one  fort- 
night's unkindness.  I  will  not  dis- 
pose of  myself,  but  I  will  have  an 
option  to  refuse  misery,  tell  Richard 
if  I  may  not  be  his,  I  will  never  be 
another^s  5  I  wish  him  to  follow  his 
former  plan,  I  have  reconciled  myself 
to  it  now,  but  let  me  see  him  once, 
once  more  before  he  goes.'* 

'*  The  next  day,  after  several  vain 
efforts,  (for  Meredyth  was  with  her 
father  in  their  lodgings,  the  whole 
morning,  and  she  could  not  escape 
from  them),  Daly  saw  her,  and  be- 
fore they  parted,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  leave  her,  but  as  his 
wife,  legally  and  surely  his,  and  there- 
fore secured  by  an  insuperable  barrier 
from  further  persecution,  '  she  is  safe 
from  personal  restraint  and  indignity,' 
said  he,  *  while  her  mother  lives,  and 
I  am  sure  that  even  her  father  (who 
b  capableof  any  safe  villainy)  knows  her 
spirit  too  well,  ever  to  offer  it  to  her, 
still  it  18  hard  for  her  to  endure  the 
mental  discipline  she  is  subjected  to, 
in  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  she  will 
not  fly  with  me,  for  her  piety  is  even 
atrooflrer  than  her  affections,  but  I  have 
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brought  her  to  consent  to  this  plan, 
and  I  must  needs  be  contented  with  it.' 

**  For  three  weeks,  during  which 
he  and  I  lived  together  in  an  obscure 
street  opposite  the  race  course  at 
Chester,  called  the  Rhoo  Dee,  between 
them  the  banns  were  duly  published 
in  the  small  parish  church  near.  Cir- 
cumstanced as  they  were  in  a  strange 
town,  the  names  attracted  no  notice, 
nor  was  the  clergyman  aware  of 
more  than  of  these,  and  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  parties. 

**  It  was  on  a  gloomy  morning  early 
in  February,  that  they  were  married. 
Daly  was  cheerful  and  collected,  and 
1  gave  away  the  pale  and  tearful,  but 
happy  bride;  she  had  on  the  large 
black  bonnet,  and  duffle  gprey  cloak  of 
the  servant  of  the  house,  which  she  had 
borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  I  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  clergyman  rest  dubiously 
on  the  slight,  delicate  hand,  which 
was  offered  for  the  ring  from  beneath 
this  coarse  covering,  but  it  was  too 
late  for  inquiry,  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vice was  soon  over,  and  we  left  the 
church. 

**  Have  you  ever  seen  Chester  ?" 
said  Irwin  to  me. 

**  Never  I"  replied  I. 

*'  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  any  spot  in 
which  these  scenes  took  place  would 
be  equally  hallowed  in  my  eyes ;  but 
still  there  is  a  character  peculiar  to 
that  town  which  associates  well  with 
what  I  witnessed  there.  I  went  to 
visit  it  once  since,  to  recall  that 
scene,  and  soothe  my  urgent  me- 
mory, and  exhaust  my  vain  sorrow 
thereby.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in 
England;  it  is  cut  out  of  a  rock. 
I  cannot  describe  it  to  you  now^ 
its  foreign,  antique  air,  and  its  impres- 
sive quaintness — but  it  is  a  place  by 
itself.  There  is  a  legend  for  every 
street,  almost  for  every  house.  To  roe 
the  very  moon  seems  to  shine  with 
reverence  on  the  gloomy  gates  and 
ancient  walls,  and  to  lighten,  with 
plaintive  softness,  the  sylvan  Dee, 
which  winds  beneath  them,  recalling 
the  requiem  of  the  belei^ured  monks, 
as  they  chaunted  the  '  Miserere  Do- 
mine,*  long,  long  ago.' 

"  The  church  in  which  they  were 
married  was  a  small  part  apportioned 
off  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  This 
is  not  the  church  now  called  the  '  Ca- 
thedral,*^ which  is  much  more  modern, 
3  a 
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bcfaig  of  Norman  date.  St.  John's  ia 
situated  on  the  higheat  part  of  the 
rook  <^  whioh  the  city  consiats,  and  it  is 
onaleyel  withthe  wall  which  smroonds 
to  a  great  he^;fat>  the  other  parts  of 
the  town.  On  one  side^the  church jard 
is  bounded  by  a  perpendicular  preci- 
piee  of  eighty  feet^  washed  by  the 
waters  of  the  Dee ;  in  the  midst  of 
it  rises  the  high  rngeed  church  tower 
at  red  sandstone,  which  overlooks  a 
Roman  military  structure  on  the  wfAl, 
three  or  four  broken  remnants  of  the 
fbrmer  mle,  which  have  been  trans- 
formed mto  modem  cottage  dwellings^ 
and  these,  covered  partly  with  ivy,  and 
widi  various  flowering  plants,  seem 
to  smile  upon  the  old  churchyard, 
thiddy  planted  with  grey  tombs,  into 
wluch  wey  open. 

^  One  of  them,  extornallv  resembling 
a  small  hut,  was  then  to  be  let.  We 
entered  it  when  we  left  the  church.  A 
trifle  to  the  woman  who  kept  it,  pur- 
chased  our  permission  to  sit  down.  It 
had  but  four  rooms  and  a  small  kitehen 
excavated  in  the  sandstone  of  the  pre- 
cipice, into  which  its  little  Gothic  win- 
dows were  practised  towards  the  river. 
The  rent  was  but  ten  pounds  a  ^ear ; 
there  was  a  winding  staircase  m  i^ 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  extended  under 
the  bed  of  the  Dee,  and  which  had 
formerly,  it  was  said,  communicated 
with  the  castle. 

•**Now  we  are  one!*  said  Daly. 
*  No  power  but  death  can  force  you 
from  me  now,  my  level  my  wifel 
Will  you  not,  indeed,  be  mine  own  ? 
I  am  poor,  surely— almost  a  beggar — 
but  eiistence  is  not  imposuble,  for  you 
are  mine.  We  can  compass  life—say 
in  this  place — you  will  be  the  lady  of 
the  tower  t'  he  drew  his  arm  round 
her,  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  heed- 
less of  my  presence.  She,  also,  seemed 
vnconscious  of  it — it  was  too  solemn 
a  time  even  for  maiden  blushes.  She 
remained  in  his  embrace ;  but  turned 
her  eyes  up  to  his  fSsce  reproachfully — 

^  *  Kemember  vour  promise,  Richard* 
Did  you  not  tell  me  if  I  was  once  your 
wife  you  would  be  contented  ?  I  have 
sacrificed  my  conscience  to  you  already ; 
would  you  have  me  bring  a  curse  upon 
us  both  ?  Do  not  urge  me.  Let  us 
have  one  blessed  hour  together,  to 
talk  of  our  future — our  happy  future— 
when  all  will  be  reconciled.' 

**  *  No  I  I  could  not  ffrieve  you,  my 
own  I'  said  he ;  <  I  wiU  leave  you,  and 


with  a  comparatively  tranfoil  heart ; 
now  you  cannot,  as  ever  yon  woold 
not,  be  another's.' 

She  smiled  upon  him,  almost  gafly. 

** '  Now,  then,  I,  too,  am  content, 
Richard,  if  I  erred  at  first,  but  I  did 
not  err ' — seeing  his  eyes  fall—'  I  have 
loDg  had  no  choice  but  to  put  my  fate 
out  of  my  own  power.  I  will  not  say, 
"love me,"  dearest, nor  "trust me,"  for 
that,  I  know,  you  will  do ;  but  be  hi^tpy 
forme.  I  am  your  own — I  can  be  strong 
— what  can  harm  me  ?  I  will  live  to 
see  you  again,  Richard,  I  know  I  will ; 
it  may  be  years  hence— not  now— but 
what  are  years  to  us  ?* 

**  We  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  that 
cottage ;  and  there  they  settled  their 
plan  of  correspondence,  of  which  I 
was  to  be  the  agent ;  and  then  there 
was  a  long  and  fond  farewell — a  happy 
farewell,  nowever  untoward  the  cir- 
cumstances— for  they  had  youth,  and 
love,  and  faith  that  knew  not  death  or 
betraying. 

"  She  returned  home  ;  and  when 
Daly  had  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
her  form,  as  it  disappeared  b^tnd 
the  church  wall,  he  walked  back  with 
me.  We  sailed  for  Dublin  that  even- 
ing. He  was  silent,  but  cheerful ;  and 
it  was  with  a  smiling,  though  moistened 
eye,  and  a  hopeful  heart,  that  he  em- 
barked for  IncUa  a  few  days  afterwards. 

"  Thus  was  that  pair  joined  together, 
and  put  asunder,  not  bv  duty,  neces- 
sity, or  even  prudence,  but  by  cmraed 
mammon. 

"  What  an  intolerant,  absorbioff 
passion  ia  that  for  worldly  wealth  and 
station  1  How  it  swallows  up  eveiy 
other,  and  how  implicit  is  the  foith  of  its 
votaries  in  their  idol ;  for,  not  oooteot 
with  worshipping  it  themselves  akne, 
they  believe  in  its  power  of  nltimately 
commanding  the  worship  of  idl,  as  itm 
only  true  God — they  would  convert 
by  the  rack  and  screw,  trusting  to  tfas 
subsequent  faith  of  the  victim. 

"Though  I  now  know  Colonil 
Power's  villainy,  yet  I  believe  at  thst 
time  he  thought  that  he  would  han 
better  consulted  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness by  forcing  her  to  marry  Meredytk 
than  by  sanctioning  Daly's  addrevea 
He  believed  that  it  as  yet  she  was  aoW 
she  would  hereafter  become  like  hiio- 
self,  and  would  find  in  gold  and  tinsel 
pleasures  the  "summum  bonnm." 

"  Daly  arrived  safoly  at  Sorat  afbr 
a  prosperous  voyage  Mid  his  letter  ts 
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nw  bespoke  a  coDtinajmoe  of  hii  ftur 
proepeots.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Beeaj 
nrom  him,  which  was  enclosed  in  mine, 
to  Chester,  where  they  had  spent  the 
winter.  I  had  heard  several  times  from 
her  since  his  departure.  She  was  still 
subjected  to  the  same  persecution  con- 
cerning Meredyth,  but  she  had  endured 
it  without  disclosinff  her  marriage. 

<<  <  I  did  not  tell  it  to  Richard/  said 
she,  *  for  I  feared  to  vex  him ;  but  m j 
fsther  has  got  involved  in  play,  and  he  is, 
I  believe,  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Me« 
redyth.  I  learned  this  from  my  mother, 
for  it  was  concealed  from  me.  She  is 
in  deep  grief  on  his  account,  and 
urges  my  father  no  longer  to  speculate 
on  retrieving  his  losses,  but  to  solicit 
Mr.  Meredyth's  indulgence,  and  en- 
deavour, by  frugality,  to  repay  by  de- 
crees his  present  debt.  This  she  has 
in  vain  sought  to  persuade  him  to  do ; 
and  she  is  about  to  write  to  Mr.  Pal^» 
to  try  his  influence  upon  him.  In  this 
my  only  hope  lies  for  us  all ;  and  I  am 
confident  the  knowledge  of  mv  mar- 
riage would  annihilate  it  both  with 
Richard's  father  and  my  own;  besides, 
I  am  now  happy — I  have  a  rock  to 
stand  on,  and  I  can  therefore  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  storm.' 

"  Mrs.  Power  wrote,  and  Daly  did 
urge  his  influence,  not  only  in  vain, 
but  the  effect  of  his  interference  was 
to  enrage  Power,  and  to  cause  him  to 
forbid  all  communication  with  that 
fkmily.  In  a  few  weeks  they  left 
Chester  for  London,  whither  Bessy 
told  me  that  Meredyth  followed  them. 
Richard  and  I  had  seen  him  once 
during  our  stay  in  Chester.  He  was 
a  short,  thickset  voung  man,  with  a 
stout  buU-neck  and  florid  complexion. 
His  features  were  coarse  and  common, 
but  not  remarkable  for  ugliness,  his 
countenance  would  have  been  stupid 
but  for  an  expression  of  brutal  ferocity, 
which,  though  not  habitual,  it  seemed 
capable  of  exhibiting.  He  had  a  satis- 
fied, triumphant  idr  at  the  time  we 
saw  him,  which  was  more  than  usually 
advantageous  to  him. 

'^  I  gave  him  credit  at  that  time  for 
being  inspired  by,  at  least,  a  motive  no 
worse  than  an  ungenerous  passion  for 
Bessy ;  but  had  I  known  the  many  rea- 
sons he  had  for  attaining  his  end,  I 
would  have  contemplated  her  situation 
with  much  greater  fear  than  then  pos- 
sessed me.  I  thought  her  continued 
rejection  and  contempt  would  repel. 


and  her  impaired  beauty  distnabant 
him  I  and  thus»  I  doubt  not,  it  wonlft 
have  been  had  her  personal  charms  basn 
his  sole  attraction ;  but  it  was  not  so. 

From  the  time  of  his  retirement  to 
Clonsallagh,  Power  had  ffiven  up  all 
hone  of  re-entering  the  world ;  and  whoi 
old  Meredyth,  for  his  private  purposes^ 
invited  him  and  his  family  to  Barron's^ 
court,  a  vista  of  aggrandisement  had 
been  opened  to  Power  by  uniting  Besey 
to  the  heir.  This  marriage  hid  beea 
his  object  during  their  stay,  and  Mr. 
Meredyth  had  been  shortsighted  enough 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  hit 
power  to  effect  it.  Foiled  in  this  pur<i 
pose.  Power  came  to  Chester,  and  in 
the  news-room  fell  in  with  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  his  in  London,  who  had 
adopted,  on  his  retirement,  the  polite 
pofession  of  a  gambling  swindler.  The 
harvest  of  these  sharpers  is  generally 
reaped  at  horse-races;  and  as,  after 
Ascot  and  Derby,  the  races  at  Chester 
were  then  reckoned  the  best  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  constantly  frequented  by 
such  characters  from  London  and  else- 
where. The  man  s  name  was  Anderson. 

<<  Power  had  been  a  famous  billiard 
player,  and  gambling  was  his  darling 
vice.  When  his  wound  disabled  him 
for  billiard-playing,  and  hb  narrow 
means  forbid  more  hazardous  kinds 
of  gaming,  he  had  perforce  abandoned 
the  habit;  perhaps,  because  in  his 
mode  of  life  and  sitiiation  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  it. 

<'  Power  soon  got  involved  in  pli^ 
with  this  fellow,  and  found  himself 
considerably  a  loser;  this  was,  it 
seems,  a  concerted  scheme  between 
Anderson  and  his  gang,  whose  object 
was  rather  to  get  him  into  their 
clutches,  and  secure  him  as  an  ac- 
complice, than  to  rob  him.  Froi^ 
his  distinguished  appearance,  and  in- 
sinuating and  polite  address,  he  woul4 
have  been  an  invaluable  addition  to 
their  clique ;  and  Anderson,  believing 
his  circumstances  desperate,  knew  also 
that  there  was  little  to  fear  from  hb 
conscience  or  honour.  When  Power 
procured  means  from  Meredyth  to  dis- 
charge his  debt  to  them,  it  was  an  nn* 
expected  and  hardly  welcome  surprise; 
but  they  concerted  measures  for  se- 
curing him  notwithstanding.  At  this 
crisis.  Power  was  made  acquainted, 
that  there  had  been  doubts  thrown 
upon  the  reali^  of  old  Meredyth's  mar- 
riage with  his  servant,  the  mother 
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of  his  son.  These  doubts  had  too 
sure  a  foundation  to  be  unimpor- 
tant to  old  Meredyth;  and  although 
denying  their  validity,  he  had  incau- 
tiouiBly  suffered  Power  to  become 
possessed,  through  Anderson*s  inter- 
vention, of  documents  and  testimony 
which,  if  not  absolutely  demonstrative 
of  his  son's  ill^timacy,  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  the  means  of  procuring  a 
dedsion  against  him  in  a  court  of 
law,  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  forward  his  son's  mar- 
riage with  Bessy,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  lent  him  money  to 
gamble,  were  now  explained  to  Power ; 


and  Meredyth,  knowing  himself  desti- 
tute of  evidence  to  countervail  that  in 
Power's  hands,  saw  that  his  only  safety 
lay  in  Power's  ignorance  of  his  resources 
and  his  inability  from  poverty  to  insti- 
tute or  carry  on  a  law  suit.  When, 
therefore.  Power  went  to  London,  he 
was  bound  head  and  hand  to  Anderson 
and  his  associates.  He  hoped,  by  a 
course  of  successful  gambling,  to  re- 
gain his  independance  of  Meredyth, 
and  dictate  terms  of  compromise  should 
he  be  in  circumstances  to  threaten  a 
law -suit ;  while,  as  a  '  dernier  resort,' 
he  did  not  despair  of  Bessy's  subjuga- 
tion in  case  of  failure. 


CHAPTER   X. 


**  Pftiti  Mid  grief,  are  traniitory  thiiif*,  no  leM  ihui  J07  { 
And  (hou^  they  leare  tu  not  tho  men  we  were, 
StlU  they  do  leave  ua." 

Philip  Yav  Aetetbldb. 

"  What  ne  I  here  ? 
The  oonnterfelt  prnentment  of  two  brothers.'* 

Shakspbark. 


**  After  their  removal  to  London,  I 
forwarded  several  letters  to  her  from 
Daly,  who  spoke  of  his  peace  and 
prosperity  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence. To  me,  she  seldom  wrote, 
but  always  cheerfully.  I  was  to  her 
as  a  part  of  Daly ;  and  she,  perhaps, 
desired  to  ^>are  my  anxieties  for  her 
for  that  reason. 

**  As  for  him,  his  letters  were  almost 
gay.  There  was  a  vital  power  in  his 
imagination,  which  triumphed  over 
grief  and  despair.  The  distance  which 
separated  them  appeared  only  to  in- 
crease his  certainty  of  his  happiness. 
He  never  seemed  to  anticipate  the  possi- 
bility of  disappointment.  Perhaps  the 
habit  he  had  cultivated  of  dismissing 
the  thoughts  of  probable  interventions, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  courage  in 
departing,  had  inured  him  to  forget- 
fnmess  of  them. 

'*  •  While  we  two  have  life,'  he 
wrote,  '  I  have  not  only  hope,  but  as- 
surance.' 

**  I  had  just  received  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  him,  in  which  he  gave  me 
some  detailed  account  of  his  success. 
He  was  already  in  the  receipt  of  a 
considerable  income,  and  had  made 
but  little  disbursement,  as  he  resided 
with  his  uncle.  He  sud  that,  in  two 
years  more  at  farthest,  he  would  have 
realized  enough  to  content  his  utmost 


ambition,  and  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  doing  so  in  a  fourth  part  of  that 
time.  He  was  then  aI>out  to  go  down 
from  Surat  to  Madras,  whence  he  said 
he  would  again  write  to  me  before  he 
sailed  for  Borneo,  in  a  vessel  of  whidi 
he  was  the  supercargo,  having  engaged 
in  a  mercantile  speculation,  which,  if 
successful,  promised  to  gratify  his 
hopes  at  once.  His  uncle  was  gone 
into  Persia,  for  his  health  was  faOing, 
and  the  elder  son  had  offered  to  re- 
tain Daly's  post  for  him  until  his  re- 
turn from  Borneo. 

'**I  am  living,  therefore,  at  my 
own  expense  now,'  said  he ;  *  and  it 
would  amuse  you  t-o  know  how  much 
the  necessary  cost  of  existence  in  this 
luxurious  country  annoys  me.  I 
grudge  the  expenditure  of  every  rupee, 
lest  it  should  prolong,  by  one  moment, 
my  banishment  from  home.' 

'<  ^  I  am  obliged  to  touch  but  slightiy 
on  the  particulars  contained  in  these 
letters,'  said  Irwin  ;  *  but  you  shall  see 
them  all.  To  read  them  will  hereafter 
be  an  indulgence  to  me;  but  as  I  know 
you  are  impatient  to  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  story,  I  only  glance  at 
those  circumstances  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  it.  This  letter,  as  you  see, 
is  dated  about  three  years  after 
his    departure.      I  heard  from  him 
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again  fVom  Madras^  and  his  anticipa- 
tions were«  if  possible^  still  more 
sanguine.  He  had  that  day  had  a  letter 
from  Bessy,  and  this  enclosed  one  for 
her.  The  last  she  ever  received  from 
him.' 

**  Five  months  elapsed,  without  bring- 
ing any  further  tidings,  and  though 
not  alarmed,  I  began  to  feel  anxious 
on  his  account,  and  doubly  so,  as 
death  had  dealt  two  heavy  blows  upon 
his  family ;  the  two  elder  children,  his 
favourite  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
carried  off  by  typhus  fever.  Mr.  Daly 
had  had  a  paralytic  stroke ;  and 
although  then  convalescent,  he  was 
much  shaken  in  health  and  spirits,  and 
his  wife  was  utterly  heart-stricken  by 
these  accumulated  afflictions. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  as 
I  was  about  writing  again  to  Surat  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  1  resolved  first  to 
go  down  to  Clonsallagh,  and  if  his 
parents  were  in  a  declining  state,  to 
urge  Daly*s  immediate  recall  to  pro- 
ccM  to  Ireland.  When  I  arrived, 
the  first  spectacle  that  met  my  eyes 
was  Ellen  Daly,  their  only  remaining 
daughter,  standing  before  the  door. 
She  was  half  wild  with  terror,  and 
had  run  out,  expecting  to  find  not  me, 
but  the  village  surgeon,  for  whom  she 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  an  hour 
before. 

" '  Oh,  John,'  cried  she,  *  papa  is 
dying,  I  believe.  He  has  been  speech- 
less these  two  hours,  and  cannot  move, 
and  does  not  know  any  of  us ;  and 
mamma  too  is  dying — tot  Richard — 
oh,  Richard  I* 

**  She  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of 
weeping. 

"  <  What  of  Richard  T  said  I. 

**  *  He  is  lost,'  sobbed  she — *  gone — 
drowned — bis  ship  was  found  a  wreck.' 

<*  I  flew  up  the  stairs.  There  lay 
Harry  Daly,  as  I  at  first  thought, 
dead,  his  wife  knelt  beside  him  on  the 
floor,  her  head  resting  on  the  pillow, 
nearly  as  helpless  as  himself.  The 
youngest  son  sat  behind  his  father  in 
the  bed,  supporting  the  stiff  inanimate 
body  in  his  arms.  It  was  almost  mo- 
tionless ;  life  was  only  evidenced  by  an 
occasional  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
lips. 

**  I  know  not  how  I  met  the  scene ; 
nor  why  my  own  grief  for  Richard, 
which  was  at  least  as  bitter  as  theirs, 
did  not  overpower  me.  But  the  actual 
sight  of  the  misery  before  me,  kept 


up  my  energies,  and,  for  the  iiioiiifnt» 
banished  even  the  predominant  thought 
of  him. 

''  I  raised  Mrs.  Daly,  and  suooeeded 
in  removing  her  from  Uie  room.  In  a 
short  time  the  surgeon  arrived,  and 
endeavoured  to  bleed  her  husband; 
but  no  blood  would  flow;  nor  were 
any  means  efficacious  to  arouse  him 
from  his  stupor.  At  the  close  of  the 
next  day,  Harry  Daly  breathed  his  last. 

*^  I  remained  imtil  the  funeral  waa 
over,  and  used  my  utmost  efforts  to 
induce  Mrs.  Daly  to  accompany  me 
to  town,  and  abandon  Clonsallagfa,  but 
in  vain.  She  pined  on  there  for  alx>nt 
a  year  or  fourteen  months  afterwardi^ 
and  then  followed  her  husband  to  the 
church  yard.  But  she  lived  to  see  Ellen 
happily  married,  and  her  son  Hugh 
entered  at  College. 

*«  I  saw  her  a  few  days  before  her 
death. 

^'<I  die  easily,  John,'  said  she; 
my  children  are  independent  of  a 
mother  now,  so  I  have  no  business 
or  pleasure  in  this  world.  Daly  and 
Richard  are  gone.  I  have  one  son,' 
she  added ;  *  but  he  would  not  know 
me ;  he  never  knew  a  mother  in  me* 
I  have  often  thought  lately  that  I  have 
been  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles ;  for» 
when  I  gave  my  own  child  for  money* 
I  deserved  to  he  bereaved  of  the  rest* 
I  wrote  to  my  aunt  to  send  him  over 
to  me  to  see,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  and  to  forgive  his  dying  mother; 
and  I  have  just  heard  from  her,  that 
she  would  think  it  her  duty  to  comply 
with  my  request,  had  he  been  with 
her,  but  that  he  is  now  travelling  on 
the  Continent.  I  believe  he  does  not 
bear  his  father's  name.  I  doubt  that 
he  will  ever  even  hear  of  me.' 

'<  I  had  known  of  this  droumstance* 
and  I  sought,  through  humanity,  to  mi- 
tigate the  poor  woman's  self-reproaches* 
But  her's  was  a  bad  deed  for  alt  that* 
and  it  was  avenged  accordingly. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Dublin  after 
Daly's  funeral,  and  had  leisure  to 
mourn,  the  appalling  task  I  had  to 
fulfil  came  before  roe  in  all  its  bitter- 
ness. How  was  I  to  write  to  Bessy  ? 
how  tell  her  that  she  was  a  widow  ? 
For  days  and  weeks  I  shrunk  fVom 
it,  and  I  quieted  my  heart  with  the 
resolution  that  I  would  defer  it  at 
least  until  her  next  letter  of  inquiry— 
until  fear  should  have  in  some  degree 
prepared  her  for  a  catastrophe. 
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*'  t  Was  not  long  to  wait  for  an  op- 
{KurtttAity  <  and  then  I  told  her— alas  I 
that  I  told  her — the  woeful  truth. 

•*  Yes,**  said  Irwin,  after  a  pause, 
<'  I  believe  I  was  her  murderer  by  that 
letter,  and  his  also ;  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Daly  must  have  felt  it  was  so. 
But  he  never  hinted  it  to  me.  He 
was,  even  in  his  agony,  too  unselfish— 
too  noble. 

"  1  never  heard  from  her  in  re- 
|>ly  to  this,  nor  to  knany  subsequent 
letters ;  and  feeling  her  to  be  a  kind  of 
legacy  from  Daly,  I  went  to  London 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  her  silence.  I  went  to  their  lodg- 
ings, and  heard  that  they  had,  left  them, 
but  with  much  difficulty  I  traced  them 
to  a  miserable  street  off  Holbom. 
and  found  there,  that  two  months 
before  Colonel  Power  had  been  re« 
moved  from  thence  to  prison,  but  to 
what  prison,  or  for  what  offence,  I 
could  not  learn.  Mrs.  Power  and 
the  voung  lady,  they  sidd,  went  away 
in  a  hackney  coach,  but  no  one  could 
tell  me  the  place  of  their  destination. 

''  Having  failed  in  all  my  endeavours 
to  discover  them  privately,  I  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  morning  papers, 
offering  a  reward  for  any  intelligence 
of  them;  I  repeated  this  several  times, 
but  in  vain,  and  after  a  vear  or  more 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Bessy  certainly,  if  not  her  unhappy 
mother  also,  were  no  longer  subject 
to  earthly  sorrow. 

**  Being  without  any  near  relations  or 
connections,  and  thus  deprived  of  all 
the  objects  of  my  early  mterest  and 
affection,  to  me  the  bitterness  of 
death  was  past.  I  had  no  duties  or 
cares  but  for  myself  and  humanity 
at  large:  I  was  not  tlurty  years 
of  age,  but  I  felt  I  was  already 
old;  still  I  was  restless  and  mise- 
rable, and  I  desired  to  be  able  to 
settle  on  the  lees  of  life,  and  to  find 
consolation  in  study  and  minor  occu- 
pation ;  but  my  mind  was  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  it  soon  affected  my  health. 
t  was  advised  to  travel. 

**  It  was  without  much  inclination 
to  the  undertaking,  that  I  embarked 
for  the  Continent  early  in  May,  and  I 
proceeded  through  France  and  Swit- 
eerland  into  It«uy.  The  change  of 
scene  and  excitement  of  motion,  was 
powerful  in  a  short  time  to  rouse  me 
nrom  the  kind  of  moral  lethargy  into 
which  I  had  sunk ;  the  mingling  among 


people,  whose  habits,  language,  and 
costume,  were  entirely  new  to  me, 
unconsciously  dissipated  many  of  my 
painful  thoughts,  or  fixed  them  upon  ex- 
ternal obiects ;  I  lost  my  past  life  for  the 
time  in  the  exuberance  of  life  aromid 
me,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  strange 
and  manifold  existences  which  I  had 
never  pictured  to  myself,  or  dreamed 
of  in  this  various  world. 

**  I  had  almost  reeained  my  health, 
when  I  arrived  at  Bolsano ;  and  even 
at  this  moment,  I  can  recall  the  rap- 
turous sensation  with  which  I  greeted 
the  first  sight  and  the  balmy  air  of 
Italy.  In  Ireland,  summer  would  have 
been  the  most  melancholy  season  to 
me:  it  would  have  recalled  more  vivid- 
ly the  gpreen  woods  and  sweet  waters 
of  Clonsallagh,  and  my  early  days  with 
him  whom  I  might  never  more  see; 
but  here  nature  wore  another  aspect— 
this  was  another  world. 

^  I  remained  for  a  month  at  Venice ; 
and  then  suffering  chance  to  be  my 
guide,  I  went  on  with  no  fixed  project 
in  view  to  Padua,  thence  to  Lucca, 
Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  remam- 
ing  for  some  time  at  each,  I  halted 
at  Bologna,  where  I  had  intended  to 
remain  until  the  time  had  eli^sed,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  meant  to  bend  my 
steps  homeward;  but  autumn  was 
then  approaching,  and  I  fancied  the 
air  from  the  Appenines  was  more 
chiUy  than  I  could  have  wished,  and  lO 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  a  fellow- 
traveller  to  accompany  him  as  fiur  as 
Florence,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

**  You  may  wonder  that,  as  I  sou^t 
distraction  and  occupation,  I  had  no 
desire  to  visit  the  Eternal  City,  which 
of  all  other  scenes  on  earth  offers  to 
the  scholar  the  highest  charm,  but  I 
avoided  even  the  thought  of  it;  its 
name  was  associated  wiUi  the  memory 
of  the  brother  of  my  heart,  and  onr 
early  anticipations  of  the  time  never 
to  come,  when  we  might  together  ex* 
plore  its  classic  walls.  I  had  declined 
all  sight-seeing — it  was  merely  ai 
an  almost  animal  recreation — a  gra- 
tification of  my  senses,  that  I  sought 
variety;  even  the  higher  pleasures 
of  taste  were  unsuited  to  my 
condition :  the  contemplation  of  a 
church,  a  punting,  a  statue,  which 
excited  my  imagination,  sufficed  to 
unnerve  me;  one  evening  I  went 
to  the  theatre  at  Venice;  the  opera 
was  *»  Teresa  Vedova:"  the  plot  of 
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the  opera  micriity  in  party  acootint  for 
it^  but  the  effect  it  produced  on  me 
was  feaarfnl;  I  never  entered  a  thea- 
tre ac^ain. 

**  I  determined  to  Te|?etate  quietly 
at  Plorence^r  and  to  pront  by  the  pen- 
tie  tinconsciouB  potent  tonic  of  £uly 
existence  in  calm  seclusion,  under  the 
smiles  of  nature,  until  my  spirits  were 
sufficiently  re-established  to  enable  me 
to  return  home,  and  to  engage  in  active 
pursuits  and  duties. 

"  A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I 
sauntered  into  the  gallery  of  the  Me- 
dici>  to  make  an  effort  to  inure  myself  to 
excitement,  and  to  moderate  my  mor- 
bid and  seemingly  excessive  sensibi- 
lity. In  a  short  time  I  found 
myself  standinff  in  the  tribune,  en- 
tranced in  a  pleasing  reverie  before 
a  statue  of  Morpheus,  which  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  celebrated  Venus ;  for 
even  she  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
pete in  attraction  with  the  little  god 
of  slumber,  so  exquisitely  delineated 
before  her. 

*'  The  statue  is  welll  known,  1 
need  not  describe  it;  the  dormant 
lion  on  which  the  head  of  the  lovely 
winged  child  reclines,  the  bunch  of 
poppies  which  seem  dropping  from  the 
relaxed  gprasp  of  his  infant  hand,  pro- 
duced a  perfect  illusion,  a  dreamy 
atmosphere  of  langour  and  repose  per- 
vaded around  it,  which  was  almost  ir- 
resistible. Presently  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  a  person  standing  near  me,  who  had 
seemed  as  much  absorbed  in  contempla- 
tion as  I  had  been,  and  felt  startled,  so 
strongly  did  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  resemble  Daly's. 

**  He  was  evidently  an  Englishman 
from  his  dress  and  manners,  though  he 
was  conversing  fluently  in  Italian  with 
the  cicerone  who  stood  by  him. 

<<  He  was  not  so  tall  or  so  finely 
formed  as  Daly,  and  his  hair  and 
complexion  were  dark  as  Daly's  were 
fair,  but  the  eyes  were  of  the  same 
deep  lucid  blue ;  though  the  features 
were  smaller  and  less  strongly  marked, 
and  could  not  be  said  to  resemble  ab- 
solutely in  outline,  there  was  a  resem- 
blance in  their  movement  and  expres- 
sion still  more  striking.  Recogmzing 
me  immediately  for  a  fellow  country- 
man, he  addresssed  me  politely.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  partly  dissolved  the 
spell;  it  was  soft  and  musical,  bat 
rather  effeminate  in  its  tone. 

**  *  This  seems  to  realise  your  idea 


of  perflsction,  shr,'  said  he,  <  as  H  has 
mine ;  I  think  the  art  of  the  8<ndptor 
is  never  so  appropriately  exfi|rei8fd 
as  on  a  sleeping  figure.  Correct  taste 
would  direct  our  worship  elsewhere 
I  know;  but  I  am  pleased  to  il&d 
sympaUiy  in  fidth  in  the  sraoedifi. 
nity.' 

**  I  answered  him  frankly,  and  we 
entered  into  conversation  as  we  visited 
the  rest  of  the  gallery  ^together.  He 
told  me  he  that  had  been  two  months  in 
Florence,  and  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  time  of  his  sta^  ;  and  on  leaving  me 
he  presented  me  with  his  card,  on  wnioh 
was  written '  Mr.  Whychcot.*  I  had 
previously  eiven  him  my  name  and 
address,  and  the  following  day  he  vi- 
sited me. 

**  Further  conversation  with  him 
confirmed  the  pleasing  impression  of 
my  first  acquaintance,  and  wbenerir 
we  met  in  the  street  w  dstwbm 
he  generally  joined  me.  One  day  I 
found  him  at  the  door  of  a  oila- 
brated  artist,  and  he  said:— ^01^ 
Mr.  Irwin,  I  was  just  about  to  seek 
you,  to  ask  you  to  take  a  drirs  with 
me  along  the  bank  of  the  Amo.  Mrs. 
Whychcot  is  an  invalid,  and  was  not 
inclined  to  accompany  me  to-day,  riM 
has  driven  me  away,  though  I  am  not 
"  en  train**  for  a  solitary  ramble*  The 
carriage  will  be  here  immediately,  and 
I  am  just  ^oing  in  here  to  give  dirM^i<Mtit 
about  a  picture  of  mine,  which  ii  to 
be  shipped  for  London  to-morrow; 
will  you  come  in  ?' 

''  I  entered,  and  the  portrait  whidi 
you  have  seen,  was  standing  bo« 
fore  me.  Its  resemblanoe  to  Beii^ 
Power  struck  me  as  almost  miraott* 
lous,  but  yet  it  was  also  so  unlike^  aa 
never  to  awaken  my  suspicion  for  a 
moment  that  it  could  be  her's.  *  That 
is  m^  wife's,'  said  he,  easing  on  it  with 
smiling  pride.  'It  is  an  admirablo 
likeness ;'  he  hesitated,  and  seemed  awk- 
ward at  having  sought  my  admiratioA 
thus.  The  ingenuous  simplioit|r  of  kk 
embarrassment  again  recalled  Riohard 
to  my  memory. 

"I  expressed  warmly  my  admiration  of 
the  picture. '  I  am  sorry,'  said  he,  *  to  a$f 
that  my  wife's  health  is  so  delicate^  that 
she  is  unequal  to  the  societyof  straogerf* 
or  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  ii^ 
troduced  you  to  her,  Mr.  Irwki ;  I  have 
spoken  of  you  to  her  often ;  however,  I 
will  yet  hope  for  that  pleasure  on  onr 
return  to  ^London*    uvi  yoa  are  an 
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Irishman^  I  forget ;  nevertheless^  Lon- 
don is  the  metropolis  of  both  our  coun- 
tries :  we  shall  yet  meet,  I  have  no 
doubC 

**  We  drove  out  together,  and  con- 
versed on  various  subjects,  not  personal 
to  either ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  told  me  that  business  obliged  hixn  to 


leave  Florence  the  following  wedc  for 
England. 

"  I,  too,  had  determioed  to  leave  it; 
for  owing  to  his  association,  and  the 
reminiscences  evoked  by  that  picturct, 
the  past  was  again  regaining  its  as- 
cendancy over  me,  and  1  wished  for 
change. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

'  Hit  ihip  wu  a  wrack,  why  didna  Jamie  dee  ? 
And  why  wai  I  spared  to  cry  *  Wae  i*  me  !*' 


AVLD  RoBni  Gbat. 


"  When  wven  long  yean  were  gone  and  fled, 

When  grief  grew  calm  and  h^  was  dead, 

When  maM  for  KilmenyV  wnl  liad  been  rang. 

When  the  beads-man  had  prayed,  and  the  dead-bcll  rung, 

When  scarce  w«t  remembered  Kllmeny'i  name. 

Late— late  in  the  gloamin,  Kilroeny  came  hame.** 

Thb  Qvbbx*8  Wake. 
•*  WeUl  meet  again,  but  not  at  donees,  love/' 

AXSTBR'S  FACaT. 


I  ARKANGED  to  depart  for  Lucca  the 
next  day,  and  I  devoted  the  evening  to 
paying  a  last  visit  to  my  favourite 
haunt .  at  Florence  ;  so,  strolling 
down  the  side  of  the  river  I  crossed 
the  bridge  to  take  a  farewell  saun- 
ter throueh  the  woods  of  Boboli. 
I  was  half  unwilling  to  depart,  yet 
still  was  unable  to  remain.  I  thought 
to  muse  away  my  melancholy  with  the 
setting  sun. 

I  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
along  the  side  of  which  the  garden 
stretches,  terrace  upon  terrace ;  now 
paused  by  the  white  statue  of  a  faun 
or  nymph,  which  glimmered  amongst 
the  trees,  then  seating^  myself  on  the 
frieze  or  capital  of  some  broken 
column  near  ^my  path,  looked  down 
on .  the  thick^  wood  of  bay,  myrtle, 
orange,  and  cypress  beneath  me,  glow- 
ing  in  the  safiron  light.  But  I  was  im- 
patient of  continued  rest — I  could  not 
remain  stationary  while  there  was  a 
height  to  climb,  a  terrace  to  surmount, 
or  a  dusky  alley  to  explore,  so  I 
rambled  on  till  i  reached  the  sum- 
mit, and  then  physically,  as  well 
as  mentally  weary,  I  flung  n^yself 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  colossal  statue 
of  Ceres,  which  crowns  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  lay  to  rest,  determined  to 
await  the  rising  of  the  early  moon 
before  I  would  descend.  Soon  the 
curtained  clouds  opened,  and  she  ap- 
peared majestic,  reluctantly,  slowly, 
as  it  were. 


**  Pale  ibr  weariness 
Of  climbing  heaven,  and  gasing  on  the  earth, 
Waadenng  pompani<mkss  amongst  the  stars/' 


Her  mild  light  clothed  with  a  more 
tender  beauty  the  tufted  foliage  of 
the  landscape — in  a  stilled  mood  I 
rose  to  go  home.  At  the  foot  of  the  gentle 
eminence  on  which  I  stood,  there  is  a 
small  garden  of  roses,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  spring,  rising  gently,  falls  into  an 
oval  basin  of  pure  white  marble,  where 
an  antique  statue  of  a  Naiad  stands  as 
guardian  of  its  sanctity  ;  beside  it  there 
is  a  rustic  grotto  with  several  entrances, 
so  built  that  each  person  may  be  se- 
cluded from  his  neighbour  while  en- 
joying the  same  scene.  I  entered  one 
of  those  nooks  and  stood  to  watch 
the  glittering  gold  fish  in  the  basin 
leaping  at  tne  insects  in  the  clear 
moon-Tight.  Listening  to  the  tinkling 
of  the  water,  as  it  fell  from  the 
alcove,  breathing  the  rich  perfume 
of  the  roses,  while  the  moon  shining 
placidly  on  the  grey  olive  groves  be- 
hind, and  the  dark,  aerial  cypresses, 
lighted  with  a  dreamlike  uncertaintv 
the  marble  balustrades,  crowned  with 
vases  of  aloes,  I  gazed  on  this  scene 
of  unearthly  beauty — it  was  too  deli- 
cious to  be  enjoyed.  Presently  I 
heard  voices,  and  recognized  Whych- 
cot*s  and  another's;  I  listened — it  was 
— it  was  Bessy  Power*s  ;  I  could  not 
at  6rst  distinguish  the  words,  but  soon 
the  speakers  rose,  and  pausing  near 
the  entrance  to  the  arbour  where  I  was, 
they  stood  silent  for  a  moment  as  mus- 
ing OD  the  prospect  before  them.  You 
are  very  unkind,  resumed  Whychot,  to 
encourage  these  gloomy  forebodings ; 
nothing  but  crime  should  be  suffered  so 
to  embitter  exbtence,  and  poison  all  the 
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blessings  of  youths  and  wealth,  and 
affection.  Why  should  you  contem- 
plate death  as  a  blessing  ?  Your  me- 
lancholy is  a  reproach  to  me,  Elizabetli ; 
you  make  me  see  I  was  unge- 
nerous in  urging  you  to  marry  me. 
If  I  grieve  you  in  any  way,  only  tell 
me  how,  and  I  will  amend;  but  if  I  do 
not,  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  your  own, 
banish  these  painful  contemplations.' 

^'I  was  chained  trembling  to  the 
spot,  awaiting  her  reply,  tearing — 
hoping — I  know  not  what.  She 
spoke. 

"  *  Do  not  reproach  me,  Arthur,  dear 
Arthur,  if  I  have  undertaken  a  task 
beyond  my  strength.  I  have  striven 
against  despondency  for  your  sake  in 
vain ;  now  to  me,  despondency  is  hope. 
I  would  not  have  spoken  to  wound 
you ;  but  I  would  fain  have  tried  to 
wean  you  from  vain  expectations.  I 
told  you  long  since  that  mine  was  a 
doomed  fortune,  and  desired  you  not 
to  involve  your  hopes  in  it ;  but  I  will 
seek  to  obey  you  now.  Let  us  go  home.' 

**  They  walked  slowly  down  the  ter- 
race, and  disappeared  in  the  dim  path 
at  the  end.  I  remained  motionless  in 
the  grotto.  I  know  not  whether  I 
was  most  relieved,  disappointed,  or 
grieved  by  the  sight  of  her.  It  was 
.evident  that  although  Da]y*s  place  had 
been  supplied,  he  was  not  forgotten ; 
perhaps  he  was  however,  and  her 
grief  had  other  sources.  Thus  I 
pondered,  lingering  still  in  the  garden 
for  an  hour  or  more.  The  moon 
was  declining  when  I  reached  my 
lodgings. 

"  During  the  night  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  perhaps,  some  of  her  regrets 
might  be  due  to  my  seeming  negligence 
of  her  after  Daly's  death.  I  was  du- 
bious whether  or  not  I  should  seek  an 
interview  with  her,  and  if  so,  by  what 
means — through  Whychcot's  interven- 
tion or  otherwise.  In  the  morning 
my  doubts  were  dispersed  ;  a  note  was 
put  into  my  hands  in  her  handwriting, 
requesting  to  see  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, in  an  hour  thence. 

**  I  went.  Whychcot  had  gone,  at 
her  request,  to  take  an  excursion  toVal- 
lombrosa  with  a  party.  They  resided 
in  one  of  the  most  luxurious  and  ex- 
pensive palaces  in  Florence  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of 
strangers.  The  day  was  soft  and  warm ; 
but  a  light  autumnal  breeze  cooled  the 
air.     She  was  alone  when  I  entered. 


reclining  on  an  ottoman  near  the  open 
window ;  the  Venetian  blinds  were 
down,  which  cast  a  green  hue  upon 
the  light  that  fell  upon  her  pale  &ce 
and  glossy  hair.  She  was  dressed  in 
deep  mourning,  and  was  so  much 
taller  and  more  fully  formed  than  wheki 
I  had  last  seen  her,  that  had  I  met 
her  in  the  street  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognised her. 

''She  half  rose  to  meet  me;  I 
prevented  her  movement,  and  takine 
her  offered  hand,  felt  almost  deprived 
of  utterance. 

**  *  You  are  surprised,  Mr.  Irwin,' 
said  she,  *  in  this  I  have  an  advantage 
over  you ;  it  is  some  weeks  since  I 
have  known  you  were  here,  and  I  shun- 
ned meeting,  you ;  but  now  *>—  She 
stopped. 

f "  Now,*  said  I,  *  I  hope  my  pre- 
sence has  not  been  the  means  of  reviv- 
ing the  memory  of  past  sorrows,  Mrs. 
Whychcot.  I  would  rather  urge  it 
upon  you,  as  a  duty,  to  repress  such 
reminiscences  as  I  do.  You  have  a 
fair  life  to  come  to,  I  trust.' 

'*  She  smiled  painfully. 

"  *  Enough,  enough,  Mr.  Irwin,' 
said  she.  '  You  are  kind,  perhaps 
right,  in  not  reproaching  me  for  my 
infidelity;  but  it  is  not  of  myself 
I  would  speak  to  you.  Tell  me  what 
has  occurred  since  I  last  heard  from 
you — since,  since  the  letter.' 

"  She  clasped  her  hands,  which 
trembled  violently,  and  compressing 
her  lips  with  a  strong  effort,  awaited 
my  answer.     I  hesitated. 

**  *  Tell  me,  Mr.  Irwin,  have  you 
seen  Richard  ?* 

«  I  started. 

"*I  thought  you  had  heard  from 
roe,'  said  1,' 

"  *  Yes,  yes ;  but  since.* 

''  I  then  told  her  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly's  death, 
of  my  fruitless  search  for  her,  &c. 
She  heard  me  to  the  end. 

**  *  Now,'  said  she,  *  I  must  give  you 
the  message  I  would  convey.  When 
you  see  Richard,  tell  him  what  you 
know  ;  that  I  was  a  wretch  unworthy 
of  him  ;  for  that  I  married — married 
by  my  own  free  will ;  but  tell  him  not  my 
name,  and  promise  me  that  you  wiU 
use  your  utmost  efforts  to  prevent  his 
ever  re-visiting  Clonsallagh.' 

**  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Whychcot,'  said  I, 
*  you  are  labouring  unaer  a  sad  delu- 
sion;   the  tidings  of  Richard's  loss 
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were/alasy  too  omrUin  to  admit  of  hope, 
and'-* 

«* '  Ay,  say  hope'  said  she,  *  you  do 
well  not  to  say  fear.  To  me  alone 
can  this  world  seem  too  narrow  for 
him ;  hut  you  cannot  persuade  me ;  he 
is  allTC.  I  haTe  seen  him — ^not  bodily 
^-^ut  yet*  I  have  seen  him — ^twioe ;  he 
told  me  he  was  returning  home — ^per- 
haps he  is  even  now  in  England.  But 
give  me  your  promise,  Mr.  Irwin,  and 
then  question  me  nol^  and  never  after 
seek  to  see  me ;  let  me  have  no  place 
in  your  memory,  I  am  unworthy  to  fill 
it  After  my  death  you  shall  near  of 
me,  in  order  that  he  may  know  the 
full  extent  of  my  treachery,  and  waste 
no  love  upon  me.  Give  me  your  pro- 
mise, your  word  of  honour,  and  then 
farewell.* 

"  I  gave  her  the  promise  she  required, 
and  I  was  less  pained  than  pleased, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  her  anticipations  of  death  were, 
perhaps,  not  ill-founded.  She  was 
evidently  in  the  early  stage  of  decline, 
though  I  had  been  too  much  bewildered 
on  my  first  entrance  to  observe  the 
symptoms.  I  thought  her  mind  also  was 
in  a  diseased  state  of  exaltation,  and 
feared  that  my  longer  presence  would 
he  as  injurious  to  her  as  it  was  piunful 
to  myself,  so  I  took  my  leave  of  her 
not  without  tears.  She  wept,  too,  for 
the  first  time. 

«*' Farewell,  Mrs.  Whychcot.' 

« « Say  «*  Bessy," '  said  she ;  « the 
name  by  which  he  called  me.' 

<< '  Farewell,  Bessy.  God  bless  and 
comfort  you.* 

"  I  never  saw  her  more. 

"I  returned  to  Ireland.  The  Ja- 
nuary following  I  was  sitting  by  the 
fire  one  dark  evening  at  about  seven 
o'clock,  in  my  old  lodgings  in  Dublin, 
when  my  door  was  opened,  and  some 
one^entering,  called  out — 

"  *  Irwin,  are  you  here  ?* 

*'  There  was  no  light,  but  that  ftom 
the  fire.  I  was  panic-struck — it  was 
Daly's  voice.  In  a  moment  he  had 
clasped  me  in  his  arms.  I  could  not 
believe  it  was  he.  'Daly,  my  dear, 
dear  fellow,*  and  again  to  embrace  him 
was  all  I  could  utter.  '  Is  it  you — 
is  it  indeed  you?*  When  the  light 
came,  I  was  satisfied ;  all  thought  of 
past,  present,  and  future  was  swal- 
lowe4  np  in  the  single  joy  of  seeing 
him  alive.  His  hair  was  darker,  his 
figure   and  voice    more   manly,   his 


features  more  marked ;  but  his  cheeks 
were  sunken  and  hollow,  and  his  com- 
plexion not  only  embrowned,  bat 
almost  blackened  and  weather-beaten. 

'*  *  Daly,  you  are  alive  from  the  dead. 
I  have  mourned  for  you  for  years  and 
years.* 

"'Never  mind  me,'  said  he;  *I 
was  cast  on  shore  among  the  savagely 
and  I  am  here  now — but  of  her.' 

**  *  I  would  not  tell  you  of  sorrow, 
Daly ;  but  you  must  have  heard,  pro- 
bably ere  this,  that  you  have  come  back 
to  a  changed  home.' 

" '  I  know  that,'  said  he — ^  I  know 
that  they  are  all  gone — all ;  but  Bes^, 
what  of  her  ? — does  she  stUl  live  ? — do 
you  know  ?* 

"  He  looked  at  me  eagerly. 

'*  *  I  do  not  know,'  said  I  j  '  but  I 
believe  she  lives.* 

" '  Where  is  she?*  cried  he— «tefl 
ine — tell  me  now,*  as  he  started  up. 
'I  have  spent  the  last  fortnight  m 
England  searching  for  her,  b^re  I 
came  to  my  home,  to  find  there  was 
not  one  of  my  family  left,  or  to  seek 
for  you;  but  I  could  get  no  tidings 
of  her.  Meredyth  is  married,  and 
knows  nothing  of  her.  If  she  lives, 
where  is  she  ?* — he  shook  me  by  the 
shoulder — '  where  b  my  wife  ?' 

"«Be  a  man,  Daly,'  said  I;  •! 
have  a  painful  truth  to  tell  you ;  she 
is  no  longer  yours— she  is  married.' 

'''That  is  false,*  almost  screamed 
he.  'She  would  not — she  cannot^- 
she  dare  not — where  is  she?  for  I  say, 
married  or  single,  she  is  mine,  and  no 
other's,  and  I  will  see  her.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  paciff  him,  and 
strictly  guarding  my  promise  to  her, 
I  told  him  she  was  married,  and  that 
by  her  own  free  will,  that  she  had  her- 
self told  me  so.  I  told  him  also  that  he 
need  never  urge  me  to  tell  the  name 
of  her  husband,  for  I  had  sworn  never 
to  mention  it  to  him. 

'"Then  she  did  not  believe  me 
to  be  dead  ?'  said  he. 

"  I  hesitated.  I  feared  to  make  her 
marriage  less  criminal  in  his  eyes,  by 
declaring  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
truth. 

'"She  told  me,*  said  I,  'she  was 
persuaded  that  you  stiU  lived.' 

"He  was  paralyzed.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  speak,  but  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

'"Bear  up,  Daly,'  said  I;  *yoa 
have  still  a  firiendl-which  is 
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than  I  thought  I  had  when  you  were 
gone.  Spe^  to  me — tell  me  of  your- 
self.* 

**  *  Then  she  was  faithless — perjured 
^-she  betrayed  me — oh,  woman,  wo- 
man !  But  I  will  see  her,  the  base 
one.  r  Where  are  my  father  and 
mother  ? — where  are  my  brothers  and 
sisters? — where  is  my  wasted  youth, 
and  hope,  and  love,  sacrificed  all  fbr 
her,  and  in  yain — all  in  vain  T 

**  I  tried  to  soothe  him  ;  but  he  was 
outrageous.  By  turns,  he  conjured 
me  to  tell  him  of  her,  and  upbraided 
and  reviled  her  name ;  again  he  would 
declare  his  firm  belief  in  her  fidelity, 
and  accuse  me  of  belying  her  innocence* 
Then  he  said  she  was  dead — he  knew 
she  was  dead.  His  words  were  like  the 
ravines  of  a  madman — I  could  not 
calm  him.  Before  twenty- four  hours, 
he  was  in  his  bed  in  the  access  of  a 
brain  fever.  His  powers  were  ex- 
hausted, but  no  sleep  came  to  him ;  jais 
eyes  sparkled,  and  seemed  starting  out 
of   their    sockets ;    his    countenance 

frew  almost  ferocious ;  the  veins  of 
is  temples  were  swelled  to  burst- 
ing— I  could  hear  their  pulsation. 
He  was  bled  immediately.  In  a  few 
days,  the  fever  subsided ;  but  the 
physician  had  little  hope  for  him, 
as  his  delirium,  though  less  violent, 
was  continued.  For  nine  days,  he 
hovered  between  life  and  death. 
Could  I  have  foreseen  the  future,  how 
differently  I  had  anticipated  the  result. 
The  danger  passed,  in  six  weeks  he 
was  able  to  leave  his  chamber,  and  walk 
feebly.  He  was  a  melancholy  object, 
sitting  in  his  old  corner  by  my  nreside — 
with  nis  head  close  shaven,  and  his 
worn,  pallid  face — (for,  during  his  ill- 
ness, his  skin  had  recovered  its  for- 
mer delicacy) — his  long  thin  fingers 
clasped  in  one  another.  My  heart 
ached  for  him — I  had  no  comfort  for 
him — his  talk  was  all  of  her ;  but  now 
no  more  of  anger — she  was  all  loveli- 
ness— sweetness — excellence.  He  had 
never  been  worthy  of  her ;  but  he 
longed,  he  said,  once  more  to  go  to 
Clonsallagh,  that  he  might  visit  his 
parents*  grave,  and  then  live,  only 
to  pray  for  her  happiness.  I  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  this 
Sroject ;  but  he  was  resolute ;  so  we 
iscoursed  of  other  things.  I  asked 
him  concerning  his  property.  He  said 
he  had  called  in  London  on  his  uncle's 
agent,  and  had  heard  that  the  legal  time 


having  elapsed  five  months  before,  his 
brother  haid  taken  possession  of  Clon- 
sallagh — that  Hugh  had  gone  out  to 
India  having  obtained  the  post  he  him- 
self had  formerly  held. 

**  *  I  never  saw  my  brother,*  said 
he.  *  I  only  heard  of  him  casually 
when  I  was  a  child.  He  was  happy  in 
escaping  the  doom  of  our  uiduoky 
family.  I  do  not  want  to  know  him ; 
he  never  bore  our  name.  He  is  roll- 
ing in  wealth,  I  believe,  as  his  aunt 
left  him  all  her  property.  I  have 
enough  to  support  me ;  I  will  never 
claim  Clonsallagh.  Whychcot  may 
keep  it  for  me ;  I  will  have  nothing 
there  but  a  grave.* 

'* «  Whychcot  1  « Is  it  possible,* 
thought  1,  '  that  this  man  is  Bessy*t 
husband?'  I  hurried  out,  and  upon 
inquiry  from  old  Daly's  lawyer,  I  soon 
ascertained  his  identity  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  that  he  was  then  with  his  wife 
residing  at  Clonsallagh,  having  been 

at  Upper street  till  withm  the 

last  month.  I  heard,  too,  that  she  was 
dying ;  in  that  my  only  hope  lay  of 
there  being  spared  a  fearful  tragedy. 
I  persuaded  Daly  of  his  continued 
weakness,  and  I  dreaded  thenceforth 
every  tinge  of  returning  health,  and 
every  reinforcement  of  his  powers  as  a 
step  towards  doom.  Notwithstanding, 
youth,  and  a  good  constitution,  and 
no  less,  I  believe,  a  strong  will  to 
live,  prevailed;  he  was  shortly  able 
to  leave  the  house,  and  declared  hb 
determination  to  go  down  to  Clon- 
sallagh, whither  I  dared  not  accompany 
him. 

Here  Irwin  paused. 

'*  In  revolving  this  awful  period," 
said  he,  **it  is  some  comfort  to  re- 
member that  all  means  of  averting 
what  ensued  were  denied  to  me.  To 
have  apprised  either  Daly  or  Whychcot 
of  the  truth,  would  not  only  have  has- 
tened the  catastrophe,  but  have  made 
me  feel  the  responsible  agent  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  It  could  only  be  left  to 
the  hand  of  Providence. 

*'  As  for  Whychcot,  I  am  con- 
vinced his  reason  was  destroyed.  He 
was  of  a  susceptible  and  fragile 
constitution,  unfitted  to  contend  with 
deep  emotions — the  sudden  shook 
overpowered  his  intellect.  The  whole 
course  of  his  life  was  good  and 
just ;  his  faith  was,  to  my  knowledge, 
sincere  and  humble,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  one  daring  act,  committed 
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in  an  hour  of  mortal  tLgonj,  could 
belie  the  hopes  of  a  life  which  pros* 
perity  had  not  corrupted.  How  con- 
geniid  to  our  weak  nature  is  that  fond 
faith  which  encourages  us   to  peti« 


tion  for  the  dead.  I  cannot  tell  lou 
how  affecting  to  me  ever  since  bare 
seemed  those  words  appended  to  al- 
most all  the  epitaphs  on  foreign  tombs 
— *  Priez  pour  lui.* 


CHAPTER  xir. 


**  All  urns  oonti^ned  not  itnglt  Mhes ;  without  conftxaed  barnlngt,  fhej  offeettonatdy  oompoaadid  OMir 
bone*,  psMionately  endMTOurlnf  to  continue  their  liring  unioni.  And  when  distance  or  deftth  d«niod  neb 
oonjunctiontt  nnaatitfled  ftffecttoni  eonceired  tome  Mti^Biction  to  be  ndghtKmrt  in  the  grmre — to  lie  un  If 
nm*  ftnd touch  but  in  their  nunet.*' — Htdbiotapbi  a. 

•*  Ou  T»  tonte  choK  ?  on  va  Im  fenille  de  roee, 
£t  1*  fieuille  de  laurier  T' 

Bbrahobr. 


Irwin  went  on,  afler  a  few  moments 
of  musing  silence — **  The  gain  of  even 
a  day  was  momentous.  By  one  pre- 
text or  another,  I  contrived  to  delay 
his  journey,  but  one  morning  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  brother,  invit- 
ing him  to  go  to  Clonsallagh.  He 
excused  himself  on  account  of  his  wife's 
condition  from  meeting  him  in  Dub- 
lin, lamented  his  ignorance  of  his 
illness,  and  of  the  time  of  his  return. 
The  letter  was  like  himself— generous 
and  affectionate.  ^  Even  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  heavY  calamity  which  im- 
pends over  myself,  1  can  find  pleasure 
m  the  thought  of  seeing  you,  my  long- 
lost  brother,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
resign  my  stewardship  of  your  patri- 
mony as  soon  as  possible.  But  though 
I  must  be  your  guest  still  for  a  while, 
I  cannot  further  allude  to  the  subject 
now.* 

"  I  trusted  that,  as  Bessy  must  ere 
this  have  been  aware  of  Richard's  ar- 
rival, she  would  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  against  any  contingency  ;  still 
It  was  with  terror  I  saw  him  depart 
for  Clonsallagh,  under  promise  of 
writing  to  me  the  next  day. 

"  Three  days  passed  and  no  letter 
arrived.  I  was  about  proceeding 
there,  when  1  met,  at  the  door  of 
the  coach-office,  Whychcot's  servant, 
the  same  man  I  iiad  seen  with  him  in 
Italy. 

«*  *  How  is  Mr.  Daly,  and  your 
master?'  said  1. 

"*Have  you  not  heard,  sir,'  said 
the  man.  *  He  left  my  mistress  yes- 
terday  quite  well,  along  with  Kir. 
Daly,  as  she  said  she  was  better.  He 
intended  only  to  stay  a  few  hours  in 
town,  to  settle  some  business  with  his 
brother,  and  then  return  home ;  and 
this  morning  he  was  found  in  the  Phoe- 


nix Park,  shot  through  the  head,  as  it 
seems  by  his  own  hand  I  Oh  I  sir, 
he  was  the  best  gentlemaoy  the  ten- 
der est  husband,  the  kindest  master. 
I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  break  the 
news  to  my  poor  lady.' 

"'Where  is  Mr.  Daly?' 

« « In  street,  sir.     I  was  the 

first  to  bring  him  the  news  about  my 
master,  who  left  him  in  the  boose  at 
eight  o'clock  this  morning.  As  he 
went  out  early,  I  expected  he  was 
gone  to  Mr.  Barrett's,  and  would  be  in 
to  breakfast.  After  waiting  for  him 
till  twelve,  I  went  to  Mr.  Barrett. 
He  hadn't  seen  him,  and  as  my  master 
had  no  friends  in  Dublin,  I  was  at  a 
loss.  Some  soldiers  on  the  quay  told 
me  there  was  a  gentleman  found,  shot 
in  the  park.  I  just  stood  till  the 
crowd  came  up,  but  never  suspected 
anything  till  the  corpe  was  carried 
by  on  a  shutter,  and  then  I  saw  part  of 
my  poor  master's  coat  falling  over  the 
edge,  and  knew  him  by  that.     They 

brought  it  to street,  where  it  lies 

waiting  the  inquest.' 

"  I  hastened  to  the  house,  and  found 
Daly  in  the  drawing-room. 

"*  I  know  all  now,  Irwb,'  said 
he.  '  Whychcot  is  gone.  She  is  mine- 
but  how  ?  I  have  murdered  her  love ; 
I  am  but  her  husband.' 

"  He  was  ominously  calm.  I  could 
not  speak.  1  knew  not  what  to  hope 
or  to  fear. 

*'  *  Whychcot  was  a  good  man,*  said 
he,  *  and  a  noble ;  1  can  say  that  now, 
for  he  died  for  me,  and  for  her,  too— 
too  late  for  both.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
her,  Irwin,  except  there' — and  he 
pointed  to  the  picture — *my  blood- 
bought  wife.    I  will  go  to  her  to-night.' 

"  I  prayed  him  to  spare  her. 

«« «  Wait  till  to-morrow,  Daly,  for 
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a  few  daya  ;  pay  some  respect  to  him 
who  is  gone.* 

**  *  You  are  right/  said  he ;  there 
is  nothing  now  but  death  between  her 
and  me. 

**  I  remained  with  him  until  Whych- 
oot  was  interred^  and  the  third  morn- 
ing he  set  out  alone  for  Clonsallagh. 
I  never  saw  him  afterwards  until  this 
morning ;  you  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. What  followed  after- 
wards 1  have  found  here" — and  he 
pointed  to  the  desk  lying  before  us 
on  the  table — "  I  have  lived  these 
miserable  days  over  again,  since  you 
went  out,  and  now,  if  you  will,  you 
shall  hear  the  conclusion." 

He  opened  the  codicil  to  Daly*s 
will,  which  I  before  mentioned,  and 
read — 

**  I  desire  that  my  body  may  be 
brought,  as  soon  as  possible  after  my 
decease,  to  Clonsallagh,  and  that  my 
executor  may  have  it  conveved  to  the 
island  on  the  lake,  near  the  house ; 
that  the  coiBn  contained  in  the  build- 
ing on  that  island  may  be  opened 
in  his  presence,  and  my  remains  be 
deposited  therein ;  and  that  it  may 
be  interred  there  without  name  or 
inscription  of  any  kind ;  1  wish 
that  the  burial  service  may  be  read 
over  it  by  the  Rev.  William  Murray, 
who  married  me  the  second  time  to 
my  wife,  who  will  then  also  be  interred 
with  me.  But  if  he  be  not  living  at  the 
time  of  my  decease,  it  is  my  desire 
that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  may 
perform  this  office." 

"  This  care  is  before  us  to-morrow,*' 
sud  he.  **  It  is  now  very  late  ;  per- 
haps you  would  wish  to  retire;  for 
me,  too,  I  am  weary  of  thought  and 
memory.  When  sorrow  was  new  to 
me,  it  stimulated  my  faculties — now  it 
overpowers  them.  I  would  fain  sleep 
and  dream;  but  I  have  chosen  out 
four  or  five  letters — some  of  hers,  and 
one  or  two  of  bis,  which  will  tell  you 
of  her  end.  You  can  read  them,  if 
you  will,  now  or  hereafter.*' 

So  saying,  Irwin  left  me,  and  as  I 
was  far  from  being  disposed  to  rest,  I 
read  them. 

The  first  I  opened  was  dated  from 
London.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Whychcot 
to  Irwin.  It  was  not  a  letter,  but  a 
small  packet,  and  was  labelled,  **  To 
be  sent,  after  my  decease,  to  J.  Irwin, 
Esq." 
It  had  evidently  contained    other 


documents,  and  was  too  long  to  tran- 
scribe entirely  ;  but  parts  of  it  I  must 
give  in  her  own  words. 

"  I  had  thought  to  be  content  to 
die,  under  obloquy  from  you,  as  1 
had  desired  to  earn  it  from  him ; 
but  I  cannot  maintain  that  resolu- 
tion now ;  my  spirit  is  weak,  it 
aches  for  pity,  and  desires  that  one 
other  heart,  the  one  nearest  his  own, 
may,  when  I  am  gone,  seek  and  find 
in  my  circumstances  some  palliation 
for  my  infidelity.*' 

After  some  few  more  lines  of  melan- 
choly self-reproach,  she  began  the  his- 
tory of  her  life,  from  the  time  that 
she  received  Irwin*s  letter,  giving  her 
the  account  of  her  husband's  death. 

'*  It  found  us,"  said  she,  **  with  my 
father  in  prison  for  a  debt  of  £4,000 
to  Mr.  Meredyth — my  mother  worn 
out  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  ;  and 
myself-— but  that  is  little — I  was  hard 
to  kill.  I  survived  all  that,  and  more.** 

She  then  went  on  to  detail  to  him 
their  sufierings  in  poverty,  almost 
in  beggary,  for  two  years,  during 
which  she  and  her  mother  lived 
in  a  room,  close  to  Colonel  Power's 
place  of  imprisonment;  that  besides 
her  father's  efibrts  to  induce  her, 
by  marrying  young  Meredyth,  to 
liberate  him,  and  rescue  herself  and 
her  mother  from  starvation,  she  had 
the  incessant  and  brutal  insults  and 
persecution  of  the  man  himself  to 
withstand,  as  also  of  his  agent,  An- 
derson, who,  after  entrapping  her 
father,  had  sold  his  services  to 
Meredyth;  that  they  had  at  length, 
in  order  to  escape  from  him,  been 
obliged,  under  an  assumed  name,  to 
seek  distant  lodeings  in  London,  where 
she  supported  herself  and  her  mother 
with  the  scanty  pittance  earned  by 
teaching  a  few  children  to  read,  and 
write,  and  sew. 

"  You  know  how  little  I  was  ca- 
pable of — that  my  education  was  more 
that  of  a  man  than  a  woman ;  and 
that,  therefore,  my  ignorance  of  most 
feminine  accomplishments  disabled  me 
from  usefulness.'* 

At  length  she  obtained,  through 
an  advertisement,  a  situation  as 
companion  to  an  old  maiden  lady« 
Miss  Whychcot,  and  the  salary  she 
received  kept  her  father  and  mo- 
ther above  absolute  want.  She  re- 
mained there  five  months,  until  the 
lady's     nephew    returned    from    the 
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Continent,  and  not  long  after  that  she 
was  dismissed  from  Miss  Whychcot's 
employment. 

**  She  was  harsh^  hut  a  just  and  up- 
right woman,"  said  she ;  '<  she  accused 
me  of  nothing,  hut  did  not  approve  of 
the  attention  her  nephew  showed  to 
me,  which  was  greater  than  I  desired, 
thou^  she  mignt  not  have  helieved  it 
tahe  so." 

On  returning  to  her  mother,  she 
found  her  in  a  comfortahle  lodging,  in 
the  receipt  of  a  stipend  of  £50  monthly, 
transmitted  Arom  some  unknown  hand ; 
her  father,  in  despair  of  his  liberation, 
had  taken  to  drinking,  and  was  in  the 
hahit  of  terribly  maltreatine  his  un- 
fortunate wife.  Shortljr  afterwards, 
she  herself  was  seized  with  a  long  and 
dangerous  illness,  during  part  of  which 
she  was  unconscious  and  partly  fren- 
zied, and  on  her  recovery  found  her- 
self in  lodffings  at  Blackheath  with  her 
mother,  who  for  some  time  concealed 
from  her  what  had  been  discovered 
during  her  illness — namely,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Whychcot  who  had  been  their 
secret  benefactor. 

Miss  Whychcot  died,  about  a  month 
afterwards,  and  then  he  solicited  her 
hand ;  but  she  refused,  telling  him  cir- 
cumstantially of  her  past  life.  She  now 
began  to  entertain  the  thought  of  mar- 
rying Mr.  Meredyth,  hoping,  by  giving 
hiia  a  legal  title  to  her  pretensions  to 
her  father's  succession,  to  secure  her- 
self from  further  molestation,  to  get  a 
provision  for  her  mother,  to  emanci- 
pate Colonel  Power,  and  to  be  suffered 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  with 
them  in  peace,  leaving  Meredyth  mas- 
ter of  aU  except  her  person. 

Before  she  could  consider  of  the 
feasibleness  of  this  step,  her  father 
returned  to  them,  liberated  by  Mr. 
Whychcot,  who  continued  his  remit- 
tances to  her  mother  ;  but  had  himself 
left  the  kingdom  for  France,  declining 
to  owe  his  acceptance  by  her  to  her 
parent's  urgency.  Her  father  returned 
to  his  former  habits  of  drinking 
and  gaming,  and  shortly  his  death 
left  them  again  unprotected  and 
exposed  to  insolence  and  importunities; 
Meredyth  bad  scouted  at  her  offer 
to  forego  every  claim  except  for  a 
mere  support,  saying  she  had  none  to 
relinquish ;  in  fact,  he  had  determined 
bv  marrying  her,  to  secure  himself  from 
aU  danger  of  a  law-suit  by  any  one  who 
might  become  her  husband*     Of  th 


Mr.  Whjchoot  received  inteUigeiioev 
and  agam  preferring  his  addreneiy 
her  mother  urged  her  acceptance  of 
them. 

^*  My  mother's  health,  which  had  been 
long  failftg,  now  began  rigidly  to  de- 
cline ;  how  could  1  refuse  her  dvii^ 
request,  by  the  poor  sacrifice  of  my 
worthless  self,  to  make  her  death-bed 
easy  as  to  my  futurity,  and  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  him  to  whom  we  owed  alL  Let 
it  be  enough.  Mr.  Whychcot  accepted 
the  gift,  and  has  never  to  this  boor 
reproached  me  with  its  little  value. 
You  know  him  partly,  Mr.  Irwin; 
but  you  never  could  know,  as  I  do, 
the  full  extent  of  his  noble,  delicate 
generosity.  One  of  my  most  bitter 
reproaches  is,  that  I  abused  it  by 
accepting  an  affection  I  could  never 
return,  and  suffered  him  to  wed  not 
me,  but  the  memory  of  the  dead.  We 
had  been  married  two  months  when 
vou  saw  me  in  Florence  ;  the  morning 
\  sent  for  you  had  brought  Arthur 
a  letter  from  his  agent,  informing 
him  of  his  father's  name  and  death, 
and  as  the  time  had  elapsed  which 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  lay 
claim  to  his  brother's  sacceerion, 
he  was  called  upon  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. I  had  never  heard  of  lui 
having  a  brother,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  parentage,  for  Miss 
Whychcot  had  studiously  concealed  it 
from  him,  lest  he  might  desire  to  know 
and  visit  his  family,  the  coincidence  of 
the  name  with  that  of  my  husband  for- 
tunately did  not  strike  him,  and  as  1 
knew  my  days  were  numbered,  I  did  not 
enlighten  him.  I  told  you  that  I 
believed  Richard  lives,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve it,  and  I  trust  that  Arthur  and 
he  will  yet  be  brothers  indeed  f 
but  for  this  it  is  necessary  that  my 
name  should  not  be  known.  I  will 
secure  Arthur  from  ever  mentlonfaig 
it.  I  know  not  that  1  shall  Mveto 
fulfil  my  dearest  earthly  wish — to  go 
to  Clonsallagh.  Arthur  has  proposed 
that  we  should  go  there ;  he  Imows  not 
how  the  spot  is  endeared  to  me ;  but 
he  shall  know  it,  that  it  may  lessen 
his  sorrow  for  one  who  never  bad  a 
heart  for  him.  Remember  that  this 
letter  is  for  you  alone.  Woe  be 
upon  you,  if  you  suffer  Richard's 
eye  to  light  upon  the  words  which  tdl 
1  loved  him  to  the  last" 

'^  Enclosed  in  this  there  was  a  letter 
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for  Daly,  and  under  the  drcumstances, 
it  was  more  pathetic  than  can  well  be 
described.  She  told  him  that,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  dead,  she  had  mar- 
ried  happily,  wealthiljr ;  but,  she  ad- 
ded, faithlessly.  She  said  she  was  surely 
aware  that  he  was  alive  then  ;  but  that 
she  would  not  for  him  forsake  her  pre- 
sent husband,  who  was  the  best  of  men. 
She  dealt  hardly  by  herself,  and  urged 
upon  him,  with  earnest  eloquence,  to 
forget  and  despise  her  memorjr,  and, 
above  all  other  things,  to  avoid  re- 
turning to  Clonsallagh.  *  Seek  some 
other  place,*  said  she,  'unconnected 
with  associations  of  one  so  worth- 
less and  contemptible  ;  remember  my 
wrongs  to  you,  and  you  will  need  no 
comfort  for  my  loss." 

The  next  letter  was  from  Daly  to 
Irwin,  and  was  dated  in  the  year  1839. 
"  When  you  read  this,  Irwin,  I  will 
be  at  rest.  There  is  but  one  thing 
which  disturbs  my  peace  in  thinking 
of  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  should 
attribute  the  concealment  in  which  I 
have  lived  and  hope  to  die  to  any  other 
than  its  real  cause.  That  I  have 
never  forgotten  your  true  friendship, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  testify ;  all  my 
thoughts,  worth  recording  during  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  have 
seen  you,  will  be  yours ;  and  her  letters, 
her  precious  letters,  even  the  last  cruel 
one,   and   yours  that  never  reached 

you ^bury  them  with  us,  Irwin — let 

our  memorial  perish  with  us. 

<«  And  now  I  will  tell  you  why  I 
bid  myself  from  you— it  was  for  your 
sake  as  well  as  for  my  own.  I  could 
not  suffer  you  to  waste  your  life  in  com- 
forting a  man  who  could  not  be  com- 
forted. My  misfortunes  embittered 
your  early  days— I  was  willing  to 
spare  your  later.  Her  example  taught 
me  that  much  generosity.  Give  one 
sigh  to  my  memory,  Irwin,  but  do 
not  mourn  for  me.  I  have  lived  long 
enough — too  long.  My  death  mur- 
dered my  parents  and  my  wife — and 
my  life  murdered  my  brother.  I  had 
heavy  charges  to  balance,  and  solitude 
and  thought  were  requisite  for  that 
end.  You  will  know  my  last  and  only 
wish,  and  you  will  fulfil  it.  There  is 
nothing  now  for  me  but  to  die,  and 
death,  though  he  has  tarried  long,  will 
come  at  last.  I  go  where  I  hope  to 
meet  my  best  beloved,  where  *Uhey 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage" 


The  remainder  of  the  letter  was  in 
a  strain  unfitted  for  these  light  pages, 
so  I  will  not  quote  it;  but  it  fully 
justified  his  expression  to  me,  that  his 
end  was  ''  peace.*'  It  breathed  a  tone 
of  gentle  and  hopeful  resignation,^ 
which  must  have  soothed  Irwin. 

It  was  nearly  day  when  I  had  read 
these  letters.  I  went  up  and  flung 
myself  on  the  bed  prepared  for  me, 
and  slept  for  about  two  hours.  .  When 
I  rose,  I  found  Irwin  in  the  parlour 
before  me. 

"  *  You  know  all  now.' 
"•No,'  said  I,  «not  all.     Did  be 
ever  see  her  alive  ?* 

"*Did  I  not  tell  you?*  said  he. 
*  After  Whychcot's  burial  he  came 
down  here  and  entered  her  room. 
How  they  met  I  know  not;  but 
shortly  he  sent  for  Mr.  Murray 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  she 
had  an  interview  with  him  alone. 
She  was  evidently  within  a  few  hours 
of  her  death,  and  what  passed  I  did 
not  hear ;  but  she  consented  to  be 
re-married  to  Daly,  on  the  condition 
that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  would 
never  revisit  Clonsallagh — this  pro- 
mise he  faithfully  adhered  to.  She 
gave  the  clergyman  that  packet  for 
me,  which  you  read  last  night ;  but 
Daly  managed  to  get  it  back  from  him, 
saying  that,  as  her  husband,  he  had  a 
right  to  see  it.  She  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  and  her  remains  were  put 
into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  brought  to 
the  island.  She  had  requested  to 
be  buried  beside  Richard's  father  and 
mother;  but  he  said  it  should  be 
there.  •  Do  not,  Richard,'  said  she» 
*  do  not  make  our  happy  trysting-place 
into  a  grave;'  butne  persuaded  her, 
and  there  both  shall  lie — in  their  death 
they  will  not  be  divided." 

Irwin  had  sent  into  the  town  near 
for  workmen  to  construct  a  raft  to 
transport  the  coffin,  and  for  instru- 
ments to  open  them  ;  and  then,  having 
despatched  the  worthy  Biddy  for  Mr. 
Murray  the  clergyman,  who  lived 
about  two  miles  distant,  we  spent  the 
intervening  time  in  walking  over  the 
grounds. 

"  *  She  was  wrong,*  said  he,  *  to 
forbid  him  Clonsallagh ;  its  memories 
would  have  either  kiUed  or  cured  him 
at  once.  She  ought  not  to  have  be- 
lieved that  a  love  so  deeply  rooted  as 
his  would  have  perished  for  want  of 
the  sustenance  of  visible  mementoes.' 
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**  Nor  did  even  the  promise  she  ex- 
torted deprive  him  of  these.  Alas! 
poor  PelloWf  yon  could  not  guess  what 
1  felt  on  entering  the  room  in  which 
he  had  chosen  to  live  and  die — his  own 
formerly,  and  the  one  which  had  been 
hers  during  her  stay  in  Dublin,  before 
she  went  to  Barronscourt ;  from  that 
pallet  he  would  be  carried  to  his 
gprave.  And  her  desk,  too — his  own 
gift  to  her  before  he  came  up  to  enter 
college ;  how  well  I  remember  the 
day  we  chose  it.  What  pangs  he 
lived  through  ;  and  all  unsoothed— *all 
unpitied — all  unknown.*' 

He  suppressed  them  strongly,  but 
the  tears  forced  themselves  into  Irwin's 
eyes. 

'^I  believe  it  was  not  hers,  but 
Whychcot's  death  that  preyed  upon 
him,"  he  rejoined.  **  He  had  already 
encountered  her  loss  ;  but  Whychcot 
fell  a  suicide.  They  had  neither  of  them 
any  suspicion  of  the  truth,  until  they 
came  up  to  —  street,  and  there  that 
picture  catching  Daly's  eye,  he  in- 
quired what  had  been  Mrs.  Whychcot's 
name,  then  telling  his  brother  he  had 
robbed  him  of  his  wife,  the  knowledge 
of  the  event  proved  too  terrible,  we 
must  hope,  for  his  reason  to  resist. 
He  shut  himself  up  that  night,  and 
you  know  the  catastrophe  of  the  morn- 
ing/' 

We  paced  along  the  walks  and  the 
green  sward,  where  they  had  played 
as  happy  children,  and  visited  all  the 
haunts  of  their  early  loves,  whose 
grave  was  now  opening.  Glittering  in 
the  summer  sun,  and  overgrown  with 
budding  roses,  was  the  window  of  the 
room  where  the  bride  was  wedded  and 
died  in  a  day.  It  was  a  melancholy 
progress  even  to  me. 


Soon  all  was  ready,  and  the  clergy- 
man had  arrived,  the  coffin  was  placed 
on  the  raft,  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  island.  The  building  was 
a  hexagon,  half  of  it  was  built  of 
rough  stone,  lined  with  rustic  wood- 
work of  unbarked  pine  ;  the  three  re- 
maining sides  which  faced  the  west 
were  open,  and  the  roof  was  supported 
by  six  pine  trunks  as  pillars,  which 
were  covered  by  ivy  and  hop  plants,  and 
flowering  clematis.  In  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  on  strong  stakes  driven  into 
it,  lay  a  huge  leaden  coffin ;  this  was 
to  be  opened,  and  the  late  and  earlier 
dead  placed  together  for  sepulture. 

I  feared  Irwin's  firmness  would  de- 
sert him  when  the  coffins  were  un- 
closed ;  but  his  was  a  courage  which 
rises  on  occasion.  With  a  calmness 
far  greater  than  mine,  he  watched  the 
process  with  unshrinking  eye. 

I  could  not  assist,  as  Irwin  himself 
with  another  raised  Daly's  body,  and 
placed  it  in  the  appointed  receptacle. 
I  dared  hardly  raise  my  eyes.  It 
seemed  almost  like  sacrilege  to  gaze 
— to  pry  into  the  dim  secrets  of  the 
tomb,  and  look  upon  the  withered 
relics  of  youth  and  loveliness;  hot 
I  saw  Irwin's  hand  raise  a  long  tress 
of  fair  brown  hair,  which  the  breexe 
of  the  water  had  wafted  over  the 
coffin's  side,  and  lay  it  across  Daly's 
breast,  and  then  it  was  closed  for 
ever. 

In  about  an  hour  it  had  been  low- 
ered into  the  earth,  and  the  workmen 
went  away.  The  clergyman,  Irwin, 
and  I  remained  a  few  moments  behind, 
but  we  did  not  exchange  a  word ;  the 
last  spoken  over  them  was  the  deep 
**  Amen"  of  the  burial  service. 
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IRELAND   AND   HER  CHURCH. 
THIRD   4RTICL8. 


What  services  to  tbe  cause  of  sound 
theology  have  been  rendered  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland? 
Where  are  her  learned  and  able  divines 
who  may  be  described  as  lights  of  the 
world  ?  Such  was»  in  substance,  the 
insolent  question  of  one  of  those  up- 
starts in  the  House  of  Commons, 
whose  pertness  and  self-conceit  are  at 
least  as  remarkable  as  any  ability  by 
which  they  are  distinguished.  We 
forget  whether  he  received  the  reply 
by  which  his  ignorance  might  be  re- 
buked. He  undoubtedly  did  not  re- 
ceive the  chastisement  which  his  empty 
and  callous  presumption  deserved; 
mlthough  he  has,  we  believe,  since, 
been  awakened  to  the  rashness  of  a 
demand  which  admitted  of  so  trium- 
phant a  reply,  and  suggested  an 
mrray  of  illustrious  names,  under  the 
sacred  hallow  of  whose  imperishable 
fame  our  menaced  establishment, 
which  they  adorned  by  their  lives,  and 
defended  by  their  writings,  might 
well  find  shelter  from  pillage  and  pro- 
fanation. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  periods  during  which 
the  Irish  Church  was  free  from  the 
thraldom  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
are  those  in  which  it  was  illustrated 
by  the  great  men  whose  writings  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  over  the 
religious  mind  of  Christendom;  and 
that,  during  its  period  of  subjection 
to  the  papacy,  there  is  a  comparative 
dearth  of  the  sound  learning  and  the 
intellectual  vigour  which  secured  for 
its  divines  and  scholars  so  high  a  repu- 
tation amongst  the  learned  in  Europe. 
The  difference  between  day  and  night 
is  scarcely  more  remarkable  ;than  the 
bright  dawn  which  followed  the  mis- 
sion of  Patrick,  and  the  gloom  of 
that  darkness  and  ignorance  under 
which  the  papal  superstitions  were 
nurtured.  In  the  former  period  we 
have  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  the 
able  antagonist  of  Paschasius  Kad- 
bertus,  who  first  gave  form  and  sub- 


stance to  the  monstrous  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiation.  We  also  have  Se- 
dolius,  (Shiel,)  a  remote  ancestor,  we 
presume,  of  the  present  brilliant  mem- 
ber for  Dungarvan,  and  distinguished 
in  this  day  not  less  for  his  poetical 
powers  than  for  his  theological  at- 
tunments.  There  are  some  of  our 
readers  who  will  start  at  being  told 
that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  were  both 
Irishmen  ;  and  it  should  be  added, 
that  they  did  not  fall  into  the  heresies 
by  which  their  names  have  become  no- 
torious, until  their  early  £uth  had 
been  corrupted  by  a  lon^  residence 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  The  name  of 
the  former  was  Morgan,  which  was 
latinized  as  above,  the  word  mor  in 
the  Gaelic  signifying  the  sea,  or  Pe- 
lagus ;  that  of  the  latter  was  Kelly, 
or,  as  it  was  spelled  in  early  time8« 
Cealagh,  which  easily  passed  mto  Ce- 
lestius. But  time  and  space  would 
both  fail  us,  were  we  to  enumerate 
the  worthies  by  whose  renown  our 
country  was  distinguished,  while  our 
church  yet  rejoiced  in  its  national  in- 
dependence. Our  schools  of  learning 
were  held  in  such  reputation,  that  not 
only  were  our  scholars  in  high  estima- 
tion abroad,  but  multitudes  who  de- 
sired to  be  such  flocked  to  Ireland 
for  instruction.  The  country  obtained 
emphatically  the  name  of  the  "  Island 
of  Saints;*'  and  even  Romanizing 
ecclesiastics,  who  condemned  what 
they  called  the  obstinacy  of  our  clergy 
in  their  stern  rejection  of  all  such 
doctrines,  usages,  and  customs,  as 
could  not  lay  claim  to  a  scriptural 
origin,  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge 
their  learning  and  their  worth,  and  to 
declare  that,  in  life  and  conversation, 
there  were  to  be  found  amongst  them 
patterns  of  all  the  evangelical  virtues. 
Upon  this  subject  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  a  very  unpre- 
tending little  work,  entitled  **  The 
Early  Irish  Church,  by  the  Rev.  M. 
W.  Foye,"*  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract,  every  assertion  in 


*  The  Eai'ly  Irish  Church  ;  or,  a  Sketch  of  its  History  and  Doctrine.   By  the  Rct. 
M.  W.  Foye,  A.M.    London:  Seeley.    Dublin;  Curry  and  Co.     1845. 
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which  the  learned  writer  had  proved 
in  the  preceding  pages  :— 

<*  I  must  now  leave  the  reader  to  his 
reflections,  and  hasten  to  a  conclnsion ; 
I  most  remember  I  am  drawing  a  sketch, 
not  writini"  a  history.  It  would  be 
delightful,  mdeed,  to  dwell  on  the  pe- 
rioa  of  Irish  Church  history,  which  we 
have  so  raoldly  passed  over;  but  to 
do  so  would  defeat  our  object,  which 
is  to  be  brief,  and  so,  within  tho  reach 
of  the  many.  Our  sketch,  we  trust, 
will  suffice  for  this  purpose.  It  will 
be  reft'eshing,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
reader,  to  turn  awav  from  the  sicken- 
ing aspect  of  the  Church  every  where 
else  at  this  period,  and,  for  a  while, 
fix  his  eye  here.  It  will  be  refreshing 
to  him,  while,  wherever  else  he  looks, 
he  has  to  weep  over  a  declining  church, 
to  see  her  here  in  her  primitive  growth 
and  first  love.  While,  on  the  vast 
theatre  of  the  Roman  world  he  beholds 
corruption  and  decav,  from  various 
causes,  lajring  fast  hold  of  her  vitals, 
it  will  be  a  relief  to  him  to  see  her 
here  still  youthful,  vigorous,  and  flour- 
ishing. Yes,  while  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west,  he  fearfully  contemplates  the 
mass  of  the  heathen,  under  the  smiles 
of  the  imperial  favour,  thronging  in 
upon  the  church,  more  from  fashion 
tnan  conviction,  more  from  the  pros- 
pect of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  loss,  than 
nrom  the  native  influence  of  the  reli- 
ligion  of  Jesus;  while  he  dolefully 
marks  how  the  church  is  being  literaluf 
secularized ;  how  she  is  coming  rapidly 
down  to  the  low  level  of  the  world ; 
how  wealth  and  lordliness  and  avarice, 
pride,  ambition,  and  strife,  are  cor- 
rupting and  debasing  the  higher  orders 
of  her  sons ;  and  all  orden  are  sink- 
ing apace  into  indolence  or  apathy, — 
or  contending   with  one   another   for 

ing  in  vain  jangling  and  idle  disputation 
for  a  form  or  ceremony,  or  a  super- 
stition, that  zeal  and  enerey  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  culture  of 
piety ;  and  how,  awfully  to  aggravate 
the  evil, — awhile  the  heads  of  the  church 
are  being  carried  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  g^ravely  to  deter- 
mine upon  some  solemn  trifle  **  light 
as  air,* — innumerable  swarms  of  sa- 
vages are  rushing  in  like  a  deluge  over 
the  face  of  Cmistendom,  desolatine 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  church,  and 
either  utterlv  extin^shing  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  or  blighting  its  truths 
with  the  deadlv  shade  of  their  barba- 
rism:— oh,  is  it  not  a  relief  to  turn 
to  our  lonely  and  sequestered  isle,  and 
see  how  all  here  is  activity  imd  energy 


and  spiritual  effect?  unity,  hannooy, 
and  love;  apostolic  plainness  and  pn- 
miUve  simplicity, — at  least,  a  happy 
ignorance  of,  if  not  a  studied  aver- 
sion to,  that  growing  mass  of  super- 
stitious ceremony  and  shewy  ritualism, 
which  every  where  else  is  darkening 
the  Gospel  of  Jescs,  and  hiding  tU 
lovely  features  from  the  view  or  the 
ignorant  and  the  perishing?  And  to 
notice  but  one  contrast  more,  is  it  not 
most  cheering  to  observe  that^  while 
in  every  other  province  of  Christ- 
endom, the  RSLioioii  ov  BEUC8,  and 
a  religion  to  the  pious  dead — to  the 
departed  saints  and  the  Virgin— are 
overspreading  the  ofauroh,  and  snp- 
plantme  the  belioion  of  jksui; 
while  there  is  a  erowing  ra^^  for  this 
new  worship ;  while  magnificent  tem- 
ples are  every  where  rising  to  the 
honour  of  these  new  deities ;  and  while 
a  persuasion  is  every  where  layinp^  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the  indivi- 
duals are  most  safe  who  aro  moat  da- 
voted  to  their  service;  and  that  the 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  and  cities, 
and  towns,  and  villages,  where  they 
are  most  honoured  with  templea  and 
festivals,  are  the  most  seonre  froia 
every  kind  of  evi].^is  it  not,  I  say, 
most  cheering  to  observe  here,  that  so 
little  thought  have  they  of  tu^  reC- 
gion  of  bonei  and  euhee,  that  the  great- 
est samts  are  buried,  like  Patrick,  in  so 
obscure  a  grave,  that,  at  a  aubeequeot 
age,  when  that  taint  comes  in,  it  is  not 
known  where  their  bones  lie ;  and  that, 
though  in  every  page  almost  of  Irish 
Church  history  of  tms  period,  we  read 
of  the  erecting  of  churches,  and  the 
founding  of  monasteries,  yet,  not  fai  ooe 
single  instance  do  we  rcM&d  of  a  chureb 
or  a  monastery  being  dedicated  to,  or 
named  after,  a  single  departed  aaint  of 
the  Roman  calendi^,  no  not  ereft  to  tht 
Virgin  Mother.*' 

Such  was  the  early  Iridi  Chordi. 
Patrick,  Colombkil,  Colombantn,  Sa- 
dnlitts»  Colman,  Joannes  Scotii8»  Clau- 
dius Scotasy  and  a  host  of  othen— 
such  were  her  worthies.  Now«  when 
are  the  writers  or  teachers  whom  ov 
church  produced  durmg  her  thraldoB 
to  Rome,  to  be  compared  with  tibeti? 
Let  her  annals  be  consnltad  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centnzy,  asd 
they  will  be  found  almost  a  blank  ia 
theology  and  literatorcy  unredeemed 
by  a  single  name  which  posterity  has 
tnonght  worth  preserving  from  obfi- 
vion.  We  have,  no  donbt»  Imnds  and 
fictions  in  abundance^  whi<£»  in  the 
absence  of  scriptural  li^^ty  glittered 
like  so  many  stars  in  the 
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firmamenty  but  only  provedy  by  tbeir 
yery  coDspicuity,  that  the  true  light 
was  not  there.  The  dogmas  of  papal 
Rome  had  supplanted  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  early 
chnrch  ;  and  a  defence  of  the  abomi- 
nations thus  introduced  constituted  the 
.  chief  business  of  the  divines  who  were 
the  hirelings  of  a  foreign  master^  and 
who>  when  they  were  not  employed  in 
the  yindication  of  heresy^  were  gene- 
rally engaged  in  the  concoction  of 
treason.  And  it  was  not  until  the 
Reformation  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
world,  and  to  put  to  flight  the  %- 
ments  of  papal  superstition,  that  a 
race  of  able  and  learned  men  again 
made  their  appearance,  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  saints  and 
the  sages  of  old,  and  who  not  only 
illustrated  and  adorned  the  generation 
in  which  they  lived,  but  wiU  continue 
throughout  all  time  to  afford  delight 
and  instruction  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity. Brown,  archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
by  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  the  English  Liturgy  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  Romish  mass,  and  whose 
predictive  description  of  the  future 
opponents  of  the  reformed  doctrines 
has  almost  the  character  of  prophecy; 
Bale,  the  pious  and  venerable  bishop 
of  Ossory,  who  resembled  the  apostles 
themselves,  both  in  the  severity  of  his 
persecutions  for  the  faith,  ana  in  the 
fortitude  with  which  they  were  en- 
dured ;  Walsh,  the  originsUor  of,  and 
who  gave  the  initiative,  to  the  wise 
project  of  translating  the  Scripture* 
and  the  Litur^  into  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, and  which  he  was  only  pre- 
vented from  completing  by  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  wmch  deprived  the  good 
bishop  of  life ;  Ussher,  whose  praise 
is  in  all  the  churches,  and  whose  leam- 
ning,  various  and  profound,  has  shed 
so  much  light  upon  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Ireland ;  Bedel,  whose 
sainted  character  won  the  reverence 
even  of  the  wild  and  fanatical  bigots 
to  whose  rudeness  and  atrocity  he  be- 
came a  victim;  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
sweet-souled  bbhop  of  Down,  whose 
**  Dissuasive  Against  Popery"  still  re- 
mains the  completest  armoury  agunst 
the  papal  superstitions;  Bramhall, 
whose  wise  and  moderating  mind  was 
so  useful,  at  a  critical  emergency,  in 
preserving  harmony  between  the  united 
churches ;  Leslie,  whose  **  Short  way 
with  the  Deists "  has  never  yet  re- 


ceived a  reply — a  work  to  which  the 
infidel  Middleton  is  said  to  have  spent 
ten  years  in  endeavouring  to  frame  a. 
plausible  answer ;  these  constitute 
but  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  the 
array  of  great  names  of  which  the  re- 
formed church  in  Ireland  may  boast ; 
and  that  during  a  period  of  severe 
trial  and  persecution,  when  the  sword 
was  seldom  sheathed,  and  there  was 
an  almost  universal  wreck  of  ecclesias- 
tical property.  And  yet,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  it  is  an  array  of  which  she 
has  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed ;  and  that 
not  only  can  nothing  corresponding  be 
produced  in  the  annals  of  the  popish 
church  in  this  country,  but  that  her 
records  present,  in  that  respect,  almost 
a  perfect  contrast.  Not  that  bullies 
and  cozeners  were  wanting  to  her 
who  made  a  stir  in  their  day,  and  la- 
boured, by  sleight,  and  fraud,  and 
subter^e,  ^^to  make  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason."  But  where 
are  they  now  ?  Who  inquires  about 
them?  Whathave  they  left  behind  which 
the  world  regards  as  valuable  ?  While 
time  lasts,  Ussher,  and  Taylor,  and 
Leslie  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  perpe- 
tual remembrance,  and  men  will  resort 
to  them  for  information  and  instruc- 
tion, even  as  pilgrims  visit  a  venerated 
shrine.  But  Parsons,  and  Saunders, 
and  the  rest,  what  note  have  they,  be- 
yond that  which  has  been  left  by  their 
connexion  with  a  pestilent  theology, 
and  their  activity  in  seditious  intrigues 
which  brought  them  within  the  range 
of  criminal  justice?  They  are  the 
tndy  Catholic  writers,  by  whom  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge  are  en- 
larged, and  whom  all  nations,  and 
kindreds^  and  languages,  through  all 
time,  are  delighted  to  honour.  And 
they,  ike  sectarians,  who  are  not 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  the  fac- 
tion to  which  they  belong,  and  whose 
insect  existence  is  terminated  when 
the  sting  has  been  discharged  by  which 
they  hope  to  accomplish  their  little 
purposes  of  hatred  or  vengeance. 

ShaU  we  again  hear  any  insolent 
coxcomb  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ask,  where  are  the  worthies  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland? 

But  space  would  fail  us  to  enume- 
rate even  a  tithe  of  the  eminent  men 
who  lived  and  wrote  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity  even  since  the  glorious 
revolution.  Have  the  contumelious 
disparagers  of  our  worth  and  learning 
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•y«r  beard  of  such  a  person  as  Bishop 
Berkeley  ?  But  Europe  has  heard  of 
bim ;  the  world  has  heard  of  him ; 
and  while  letters  endure,  his  im- 
mortal works  will  be  treasured  in 
eTerlasting  remembrance.  If  there 
be  an  honest  man  amongst  the  vilifiers 
of  the  Irish  Church,  we  would  com- 
mend to  his  attentive  consideration  the 
modest  queries  of  this  illustrious  pre- 
late, in  one  of  which  he  asks,  whether 
a  country  is  likely  to  be  the  worse  for 
having  a  large  revenue  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  pledged  by  duty  to  lead  a 
moral  and  a  Christian  life ;  and 
whether  the  possessor  of  such  an  in- 
come is  a  less  worthy  or  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  because  he  wears  a 
black  coat  rather  than  a  blue  one? 
Has  he  ever  heard  of  Archbishop 
King,  the  author  of  the  great  work, 
'^De  origine  mali,"  a  prelate  noted 
not  only  for  his  transcendant  intellect, 
but  for  a  wise  devotedness  to  his  spi- 
ritual duties,  and  by  whom  a  spirit  of 
tempered  zeal  was  excited  in  behalf  of 
our  establishment,  which  not  only 
largely  contributed  to  its  usefulness, 
but  led  to  the  munificent  and  benefi- 
cent endowment  of  some  of  the  most 
invaluable  of  our  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Of  Swift  we  shall  not 
speak,  to  whose  exertions  the  Irish 
Church  was  indebted  for  ''the  first 
fnuts,"the  consent  of  the  queen  to 
their  appropriation  for  Irish  ecclesias- 
tical objects  having  been  obtained 
by  his  influence  with  the  Harley  ad- 
ministration. Percy  and  Parnel  are 
names  of  which  any  country  might 
feel  proud,  and  both  were  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Skelton,  the  able  vindicator  of  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion,  was  a  divine  who  re- 
flected honour  upon  the  body  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  whose  works  attest 
the  piety  and  the  erudition  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  Leland,  the 
accomplished  scholar,  the  enlightened 
critic,  and  the  able  historian ;  Hales, 
whose  great  work  on  chronology  is 
itself  an  encyclopsedia  of  divinity; 
Burrowes,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  our  divines ;  Graves,  whose  work 
upon  the  Pentateuch  so  powerfully 
vindicates  the  genuineness  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaical  history; 
Magee,  whose  works  upon  atonement 
will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  an 
enduring  monument  of  the  extent  and 


variety  of  his  learning,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  reason ;  Kirwan,  the  immortal 
preacher,  who  brandished,  to  use  the 
eloquent  language  of  Grattan,  the 
thunder  of  one  world  [to  arouse  the 
apathy  of  another,  and  before  whom, 
as  he  reasoned  like  one  inspu'ed, «  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come,"  like  Felix  of  old,  the 
representative  of  rovalty  trembled; 
Jebb,  who  was  equally  distmguished 
for  ardent  piety  and  solid  leaniing,  and 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  "the 
remains"  of  the  late  Dr.  PheUn,  s 
work  which  indicates  the  verv  lughert 
order  of  mind;  Dunn,  the  most 
seraphic  of  our  pulpit  orators,  who 
combined  the  richness  of  Massillon 
with  the  sweetness  and  the  tenderness 
of  Paschal ;  Mathias,  and  Roe,  Bo- 
anerges  in  their  generation,  to  whose 
awakening  'appeals  so  many  hare 
been  indebted  for  a  saving  knowled^ 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel ;  these  are 
but  a  few  of  that  illustrious  band,  who 
may  be  described,  under  our  venerable 
establishment,  as  the  servants  and 
soldiers  of  their  divine  master.  Were 
they  workmen  of  whom  we  have  need 
to  feel  ashamed?  Will  not  their 
names  rebuke  the  conceited  ignorance 
and  the  upstart  arrogance  which  could 
presume  to  fling  contumely  upon  U» 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to 
deride  it  as  the  nurse  of  spiritual  lari- 
ness,  and  the  foe  to  intellectual  im- 
provement ? 

But  Maynooth— what  has  that  done? 
It  has  been  established  now  for  fiftj 
years,  and  we  demand  where  are  its 
fruits  ?  Where  are  its  worhs  of  learn- 
ing? Where  are  its  eminent  men? 
Where  are  its  enlightened  teachers? 
Where  are  its  sound  divines?  The 
return,  if  a  true  one,  must  be  a  blank. 
Its  fruits  are  a  large  supply  of  Aose 
who  are  truly  called  by  the  member 
for  Newcastle,  the  most  factious,  the 
most  ignorant,  and  the  most  bigoted 
clergy  in  Europe.  Not  one  work  of 
merit,  and  scarcely  a  single  indiiiduil 
who  is  fitted  to  'take  rank  amone^ 
literary  men,  can  be  pointed  out  as  tte 
result  of  an  experiment  by  which  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  has  been  so  sig- 
nally confounded.  What  will  be  said 
for  this  ?  That  its  professors  had  not 
leisure  ?  But  their  offices  must  be  per- 
fect sinecures  compared  with  the 
labours  of  the  fellows  of  our  univff- 
sity.     That  they  were  not  sufficiently 
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endowed?  Our  fellows  are  not  by 
anj  means  to  well  provided  for  ify  en- 
daufment,  considering  that  they  are  all 
unmarried  men.  The  endowment  pro- 
vision for  a  junior  fellow  of  our  col- 
lege is  not,  we  believe,  any  thing  more 
than  his  rooms,  his  commons,  and 
about  forty  pounds  a  year.  What  he 
has  over  and  above  is  derived  from  his 
labours  as  a  tutor,  for  which,  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  instruction  he  im- 
parts, he  is  but  very  poorly  requited. 
And  what  have  been  their  labours? 
They  have  educated  the  Irish  commu- 
nity. All  that  is  respectable  in  Irish 
society  refer  to  them  their  intellectual 
improvement.  Ask  Mr.  Shiel  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  discipline  and 
the  acquisitions  which  render  him  so 
distinguished.  We  know  that  he  will 
refer  much  to  the  Jesuits  at  Stoney- 
hurst,  and  we  are  very  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  laid  a  good  classical  foun- 
dation. But  was  it  to  Maynooth  he 
went  to  complete  his  studies?  No. 
He  entered  our  university — not  as- 
suredly that  he  valued  the  religion  of 
the  former  less,  but  that  he  valued  the 
refinement  and  the  learning  of  the 
latter  more. 

But  if  a  want  of  wealth  was  the 
cause  why  Maynooth  has  been  so 
barren  of  all  intellectual  excellence, 
why  was  it  suffered  to  continue  in  a 
state  of  poverty?  Was  it  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  which  b 
both  numerous  and  wealthy,  were  in- 
different about  it  ?  Was  it  that,  whilst 
money  was  forthcoming  for  every  pur- 
pose of  seditious  agitation,  ^they  were 
utterly  indifferent  about  providing 
suitably  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
the  trainers  and  instructors  of  their 
future  clergy  ?  We  believe  that  such 
was  actually  the  case.  The  gentry 
and  the  monied  classes  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  indisposed 
to  make  any  very  great  sacrifice  which 
might  prove  their  attachment  to  the 
old  superstition.  The  instances  are 
rare  indeed  in  which  they  encourage 
their  sons  to  enter  the  priesthood. 
That  truly  draws,  and  must  continue  to 
draw  its  supplies  from  the  lowest  class. 
The  poverty  of  Maynooth  never  so 
touched  their  consciences  as  to  cause 
them  to  open  their  purses  for  any  sub- 
stantial augmentation  to  its  endow- 
ment. And,  for  them,  it  might  have 
quietly  died  from  mere  inanition,  if 
government  had  not  most  unwisely  and 


most  gratuitously  taken  the  burden  of 
its  maintenance  upon  itself.,'  And 
what  is  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this  ?  That,  left  to  itself,  popery  was 
rapidly  losing  ground  in  Ireland.  If  the 
methodists  made  no  provision  for  their 
ministry — if  the  Free  Church  in  Soot- 
land,  having  spiirned  state  endow- 
ments, made  no  suitable  provision  for 
theirs,  what  would  be  said  ?  Would 
it  not  be  said  that  they  cared  very 
little  for  that  form  of  worship  which 
they  pretended  to  profess  ?  And  would 
their  indifference  about  it  constitute 
any  reason  for  a  zeal  on  the  part  of 
the  state  to  keep  it  alive,  when^ 
humanly  speakiuK,  it  must  so  soon 
become  extinguished?  Now  this  ii 
just  what  has  been  done,  and  what  ii 
about  to  be  done  more  extensively,  for 
Maynooth  and  for  popery  in  Ireland* 
The  monied  Roman  Catholics  say,  in 
that  most  intellieible  of  all  modes  of 
conmiunicating  their  sentiments,  we 
care  nothing  about  Maynooth ;  let  the 
Protestant  government  support  it.  And 
upon  this  most  satisfactory  hint  the 
government  quietly  take  up  the  burden 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  have  so 
coolly  laid  down,  and  determine  that 
they  shall  have,  without  money  and 
without  price,  that  which  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  procure  at  any  sacri- 
fice by  which  their  sincerity  might  be 
tested.  We  deliberately  say  that  the 
annab  of  the  world  do  not  present  a 
stronger  instance  of  folly  or  of  infa- 
tuation. 

But  if  Maynooth  has  not  been  felt 
as  an  intellectual  institute,  it  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  in  another 
way.  Without  it  the  steam  could 
scarcely  be  kept  up,  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  purposes  of  those 
who  are  working  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  has  furnbhed» 
if  not  a  learned,  a  political  and  an 
agitating  priesthood,  who  are  the  great 
promoters  and  organizers  of  repeal 
societies,  and  without  whose  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  the  great  agi- 
tator would  feel  himself  like  Sampson 
without  hb  hair.  It  has  been  felt  in 
another  way.  It  has  been  feltas  planting 
a  hedge  of  thorns  around  the  Romisn 
gentry,  by  which  much  will  be  done  to 
deter  them  from  straying  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  communion.  Are  any  of 
them  disposed  to  give  entertainment  to 
ideas  of  separation,  despbing  the  pre- 
sumption and  loathing  tne  vulgarity  of 
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their  8|nritaal  gnidesy  vA  fading  that 
a  mass  in  an  unlmown  toBgoe  is  a  most 
unscriptnral  substitute  for  *<  a  reason- 
able serrioe/'  they  find  themselyes 
directi J  at  issne^  not  with  the  pastor^ 
but  with  the  demagogy ;  and  the  man 
who  could  not  command  their  respect 
fbr  one  singe  moment,  if  he  only  ap- 
peared in  his  priestly  charaotery  is  quite 
a  different  personage  when  he  takes 
the  attitude  of  a  popular  adrocate,  and 
denounces  any  defeclion  from  ortho- 
doxy as  a  shameful  abandonment  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Sheil  or  Mr. 
O'Gonnell  were  CDUTinced  to-morrow 
of  the  orthodoxy  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Established  Church,  dare  they 
aTOw  or  act  upon  such  conrictions? 
Not  without  foregoing  every  hope  of 
again  representing  their  old  constitu- 
ents in  parliament.  Mr.  O'Connell 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
about  twenty  thousand  a  year ;  andMr. 
Shiel  that  prospect  of  office  and  emolu- 
ment whicn,  amongst  the  chances  and 
changes  of  political  affairs,  from  his 
position  as  a  public  man,  he  may  con- 
fidently entertain.  And  if  such  be  the 
case  with  them,  what  must  be  the  case 
of  hundreds  of  others  who  possess  so 
much  less  power  of  contending  agunst 
the  sacerdotal  adrersaries  who  would 
stir  up  every  angry  passion  against 
them  because  of  their  base  desertion 
of  what  would  be  called  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  the  Irish  people.  There 
are  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  kept  in 
a  state  of  constrained  subjection  to  a 
system  which  they  inwardly  loathe. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  priests  are 
strengthened  in  their  position,  and 
rendered  independent  of  them,  will  be 
the  tyranny  which  they  will  exercise 
in  coercing  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  of  their  church,  in 
cases  where  growing  intelligence  has 
caused  all  re^  attachment  to  it  to  be 
abandoned.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the 
movement  in  Germany  is  not  at  pre- 
sent more  conspicuous  than  would  be 
a  similar  movement  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
people  are  not  athirst  for  knowledge, 
and  in  which  numbers  are  not  found 
who  secretly  and  earnestly  desire  the 


word  of  everlasting  life.  But  llie 
attitude  the  fniestfaood  are  enabled  lo 
take,  give  to  that  body  sometfaii^  little 
short  of  the  power  of  inquisitors  over 
them.  They  dare  not  rebel  against  their 
authority ;  all  their  worldly  prospects, 
and  even  their  personal  safety,  depend 
upon  keeping  on  good  terms  with  those 
wno  are  now  selected  by  government 
as  the  chosen  dispensers  of  ministerisl 
fiivours,*  while  they  are  regarded  by 
the  demagogues  as  the  captains  and 
adjutants  who  marshal  and  discipline 
the  s<|uadrons  of  repeal.  ^Any  factions 
opposition  to  the  behests  of  such  a 
body  would  be  attended  with  no  little 
danger;  [and  our  English  brethren 
may  depend  upon  it  that  nothhtg 
enables  popery  to  mamtam  Us  preseat 
position  in  thts  country,  but  the  tyramuf 
which  they  themselves  enable  its  priest- 
hood to  exercise  over  the  timid  mmds 
and  the  reluctant  consciences  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  hut  too  gladly 
escape  from  their  domination, 

**  Popery,  entire  popery,  and  nothing 
but  popery,"  is  now  tbe  cry.  In  thdr 
desire  to  conciliate,  our  accommodatiiig 
government  have  become  even  more 
Komanist  than  the  Romanists  them- 
selves. O'Connell,  we  have  h^ordit 
stated,  has  privatdy  complained  that 
they  are  gomg  too  fast  for  him.  It  is 
not  enough  that  error  is  tolerated — it 
must  be  taught ;  and  lest  the  teachers 
should  fail  to  inspire  their  flocks  with 
proper  respect,  their  condition  must 
be  raised  and  their  circumstances  im- 
proved, so  that  they  may  teach  as  those 
having  authority.  Their  college  has 
been  eidarged,  and  additional  colleges 
are  to  be  instituted,  with  a  view,  as  it 
is  stated,  of  giving  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  same  advantages  as  the  Pro- 
testants possess  in  the  Dublin  univer- 
sity. But  does  any  sane  individual  ima- 
gine that  any  thing  can  thus  be  done  for 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences?  Irish  popery  installed  in 
academic  dignity,  and  delivering  lec- 
tures which  have  for  their  object  the 
enlargement  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mmdl  Alas!  what  a  fearfiil 
delusion  it  is,  when  men  deliberateh 
thus  put  darkness  for  light.  The  Mail 
sun  in  Indian  mythology  is  no  inapt 


*  It  is  reported,  and  we  believe  with  good  reason,  that  to  Dr.  Murray's  recom- 
mendation, Mr.  Theobald  M*Kenna  is  indebted  for  his  appointment  as  first  derk 
hi  the  castle— a  most  confidential  situation. 
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ibnilitiide  fbr  popery  as  it  at  present 
eodsts  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  source  of 
darknen  and  error,  and  the  prolific 
parent  of  crime  and  misery ;  nor  can 
any  augmentation  of  it  ever  produce 
any  other  effects  than  those  whidi  it 
has  always  hitherto  produced,  namely, 
hatred  of  England  and  her  religion, 
and  a  rehement  determination  to  wake 
off  her  yoke  and  recover  the  national 
independence. 

It  is  difficult  at  present  to  say  how 
in  the  religion  of  Rome  is  valued  on 
its  own  account,  or  as  a  lever  for  over- 
throwing the  authority  of  England. 
There  are  those  who  regard  it  for  its 
own  sake,  as  well  as  those  who  value 
it  for  its  instrumentality  in  what  it 
may  accomplish;  and  the  minister  is 
blind  who  cannot  see  that  his  iriendly 
offices  for  its  benefit  will  only  be  tole- 
rated when  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  thev  can  have  no  efl&ct  in  chang* 
ing  its  character,  mitigating  its  spirit, 
or  diverting  its  plighted  partizans  from 
the  strenuous  prosecution  of  their 
ulterior  objects. 

But  our  subject  is  at  present  more 
properly  the  uses  and  the  purposes  of 
the  Established  Church.  We  have,  we 
trust,  vindicated  its  claims  to  usefulness 
by  exhibiting  the  number  of  its  con- 
verts, and  its  claim  to  literary  emi- 
nence by  even  the  very  imperfect  enu- 
meration we  have  given  of  the  great 
men  whom  it  has  produced.  Let  us  now 
view  it  in  another  aspect,  namely,  the 
benignant  attitude  it  has  been  enabled^ 
when  well  administered,  to  take  to- 
wards those  who  were  without  the  fold 
of  its  conmiunion,  but  who  were  not, 
on  that  account,  less  the  objects  of  its 
tenderest  solicitude,  when  its  dd  was 
demanded  for  averting  or  mitigating 
any  visitation  of  calunity  to  which 
they  become  subject.  Did  our  spaoe 
permit,  we  would  be  able  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  part  of  Ireland  in  which, 
at  one  period  or  another,  our  church 
was  not  the  good  Samaritan  towards 
those  who  were  aliens  from  it  in  the 
faith,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  re- 
semble its  heavenly  master,  who  sends 
his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust, 
and  makes  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good. 

We  have  before  us  a  life  of  the  late 


Archbishop  of  Tnam,  Dr.  Trrach^ 
written  by  one  of  his  clergy.  Dr.  Sirr/ 
from  which  we  shall  borrow  largely— 
but  not  more  largely,  we  venture  to 
flatter  ourselves,  than  our  readers  of 
all  descriptions  will  approve.  And  we 
do  so  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  advantages  a  church  like 
ours  possesses  in  attracting  into  its 
service  men  of  the  highest  rank,  all 
whose  worldly  advantages  are  made 
subservient  to  an  efficacious  ministra- 
tion of  the  Gospel ;  and  how  benig- 
nantly  its  influence  has  been  felt  even 
by  those  whose  deeply  rooted  and  here- 
ditary prejudices  had  taught  them  to 
speak  the  most  bitter  things  against  it. 
When  'his  grace  was  appomted  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Elphin,  his  first  care 
was  to  proride,  at  his  own  expense* 
medicine  and  medical  attendance  for 
the  poor,  and  that  without  respect  of 
persons,  except  that  the  greatest  atten- 
tion should  be  pidd  to  those  who  were 
most  in  need  of  it.  The  following  is 
a  portion  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote 
upon  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  William 
Armstrong,  the  discreet  and  inde£ftti- 
g^ble  ciurate  of  Sligo :— . 

**  I  have  not  as  yet  procured  a  person 
to  superintend  my  little  dispensary.  A 
poor  man  with  whom  I  had  nearly 
agreed,  unfortunately  lost  his  senses, 
and  I  na^e  since  written  to  Dublin  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  fit  person.  However, 
it  would  much  more  please  me  if  I  could 
arrange  with  a  man  recommended  by 
you.  The  establishment  in  question  vriU 
entirely  belong  to  myself,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  any  other 
person,  I  will  not  accept  of  any  aid  from 
the  county  or  from  any  individual.  I 
shall  expect  that  punctual  attendance 
be  given  upon  every  day  in  the  week, 
from  twelve  o'clock,  to  all  the  poor  in- 
capable of  procuring  advice  or  medicine 
at  their  own  cost,  within  the  town  of 
Elphin  and  three  miles  round,  till  sudi 
time  as  there  may  be  no  patients  to  be 
relieved.  I  shall  expect  that  deliberate 
advice  be  given,  and  such  medicines  ad- 
ministered as  may  i^pear  requisite,  and 
that  always  the  utmost  |  tenderness, 
patience,  temper^  and  humanity,  and  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  poor  persons'  cases 
should  be  manifested.  I  shall  expect 
when  any  poor  persons  are  incapable  of 
resorting  to  the  dispensary,  visits  may 
be   made,    and    adrice   and   medicine 


*  Memoir  of  the  last  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Power  Le 
Poer  Trench  and  his  Dioceses.  By  J.  D.  Sirr,  D.T).  8vo.  Dublin  and  London.  1845. 
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afforded  to  them  at  their  own  houses, 
Itnd  Chat  etery  efifort  be  made  to  intro- 
duce Taccine  inocculation  amons^  the 
diildren  of  the  poor.  In  short,  1  sliall 
•xpect  the  ntmost  attention  and  zeal  in 
the  gentleman  superintending  my  little 
private  dispensary,  in  every  branch  of 
the  establishment." 

Now  we  pause  to  ask  the  reader, 
oan  anything  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  tenderness  and  the  single-minded- 
ness  with  which  this  good  man  entered 
upon  his  episcopal  labours?  There  is 
now  no  longer  a  resident  bishop  at 
Elphin.  It  IS  one  of  the  suppressed 
BeeSy  and  the  emoluments  go  into  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
aoners ;  but,  we  ask,  are  the  poor  of 
all  denominations,  and  without  re- 
fpect  of  creed,  likely  to  be  better  at- 
tended by  whoever  may  be  now  the 
poisesaor  of  the  see-house,  than  they 
were  when  this  apostolic  man  was 
settled  amongst  them,  and  made  his 
presence  felt  by  the  warmth  and  the 
diffusiveness  of  his  melting  charity? 
But  we  must  proceed.  The  medical 
attendant  was  appointed ;  a  Mr.  Feeney, 
who  seems  to  have  been  just  such  a 
person  as  the  bishop  wanted.  He 
nimself  visited  the  dispensary  every 
day,  at  one  o'clock,  took  the  great- 
est interest  in  the  cases  of  the 
poor,  and  inquired  minutely  whether 
all  their  wants  were  attended  to,  and 
whether  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  any- 
thing further  for  their  relief.  His 
directions  to  Mr.  Feeney  were  these: — 
*'  Yon  know,  doctor,  that  in  your 
capacity  as  medical  attendant,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity,  from  visiting 
them  at  their  own  homes,  of  ascer- 
taining their  wants.  If  they  should 
stand  in  need  of  blankets,  or  other 
covering  for  their  beds,  let  me  know. 
If  wine,  or  other  nourbhment,  is  re- 
quired, in  certain  cases,  send^an  oVder 
to  my  housekeeper,  and  it  shall  be 
attended  to." 

We  think  that  so  far  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  this  Christian  prelate  was 
an  ornament  to  his  calling,  adorning 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  his  Saviour  in 
all  things.  But  let  us  proceed.  The 
ffood  physician  continued  to  discbarge 
Bis  arduous  duties  with  unabated  zeal, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  bishop  ably  second- 
ing him  in  his  work  of  mercy,  and 
continuing  to  pay  his  saLury  punctually 
to  tha  day  it  became  due ;  until,  in  the 


year  181 7»  owing  to  aviuiety  of  cames, 
he  failed  to  obtain  his  rents  from  his 
tenants,  and  was  left,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, without  the  means  of  meotmg 
his  ordinary  household  expenses.  The 
doctor  had  no  thought  of  making  any 
application  to  him  upon  the  siibjeot» 
knowing  that  there  must  be  some  good 
cause  for  the  delay,  and  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  await  his  lordship's  pesrhct 
convenience,  when  he  received  the 
following  playful  note,  which  assuredly 
speaks  volumes  for  the  benevolent 
cordiality  of  bis  nature  :^- 

**  You  literally  have  been  the  horse 
that  lived,  and  now,  please  God,  yon 
shall  have  grass.  My  rents  are  so  de- 
plorably paid,  that  I  have  not  money  to 
pa,y  my  weekly  expenditure.  However, 
this  evenino;  brought  me  a  larger  snm 
than  for  a  long  time  I  have  had  of  my 
own ;  and  for  fear  I  should  not  for  a 
long  time  get  any  more,  I  now  enclose 
you  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds. 
This  will  pay  your  salary  up  to  the  7th 
of  August  next,  and  the  remaining  ten 
pounds  I  beg  you  will  accept  for  your 
attendance  on ." 

Surely  the  writer  of  such  a  note 
could  scarcely  fall  to  secure  to  himself 
the  love  and  the  admiration  of  all 
around  him.  It  is  one  of  those  little 
traits  which,  more  than  a  set  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  action,  serve  to  ex- 
hibit character,  and  disclose  to  us  what 
is  in  a  man,  when  he  himself  has  least 
thought  of  revealing  the  hidden  and 
perennial  springs  of  his  beneficence. 

The  summer  of  1817  was  a  very 
severe  one.  Provisions  became  very 
scarce  and  dear,  and  the  destitute 
poor  flocked  to  Elphin,  in  great  num* 
bers,  from  the  adjoining  counties. 
The  good  bishop  had  his  out-offices 
fitted  up  as  a  soup-kitchen  for  their 
accommodation,  and  throughout  the 
whole  season  he  had  women  employed 
in  making  large  oatmeal  cakes,  wmch 
were  distributed  freelv  to  all  who  had 
need — a  measure  of  charity  which,  an 
eye-witness  observes,  kept  many  from 
starvation.  But  with  poverty  came 
sickness  ;  and  as  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion was  great,  from  the  tribes  of  beg- 
gars who  came  from  various  quarters, 
carrying  disease  with  tiiem,  no  one 
would  admit  them  into  their  houses, 
and  they  were  consequentiy  obliged 
to  lie  in  the  fields.  Dr.  Trendi 
could  not  witness  an  evil  of  this  kind 
without  attempting  to  find  a  remedy. 
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Heto6k  an  miteAuited  house  near  the 
churchy  had  the  rooms  cleaned  out, 
ordered  a  quantity  of  fresh  straw  to 
be  formed  into  beds^  and  as  many  as 
applied  were  received  into  this  little 
hospital^  and  had  all  their  wants  at- 
tended to,  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
care,  until  the  good  physician  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  the  fatal  malady  which 
he  laboured  so  assiduously  to  arrest  in 
its  destructive  progress.  We  will  now 
suffer  his  widow  to  tell  the  remainder 
of  the  story  in  her  own  words : — 

*•  The  concern  of  the  bishop  and  his 
family  for  tbe  death  of  Mr.  Feeney  was 
very  sincere.  They  felt  for  the  great 
loss  I  sustained,  in  being^  deprived  of 
my  only  earthly  prop,  with  five  chil- 
dren, the  eldest  only  eleven  years  of 
i^e,  and  the  youngest  twelve  months. 
The  bereavement  was  so  sudden,  that 
I  was  for  some  time  incapable  of  think- 
ing or  acting.  I  did  not  know  how  I 
could  provide  for  my  poor  children,  now 
quite  dependent  on  my  exertions  for 
support.  His  lordship,  hearine  from 
Mr.  Smith  that  I  had  determined  on  re- 
turning to  Sligo  to  my  mother,  said,  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  remove,  and  di- 
rected inquiries  to  be  made  what  course 
I  would  pursue,  provided  means  were 
supplied  to  me  for  commencing  business. 
My  wishes  were  explained  to  the  bishop, 
and  approved  of.  As  soon  as  I  con- 
veniently could,  I  prepared  to  visit  Dub- 
lin, and  the  evening  before  I  set  off, 
Mr.  Smith  handed  me  a  letter  from  his 
lordship,  enclosing  me  two  hundred 
pounds.  My  mother  accompanied  me 
to  Dublin,  to  assist  in  the  selection  of 
goods  for  the  light  fancy  business  I  had 
mtended  to  commence.  During  my 
absence  in  Dublin,  of  about  a  fortnight, 
I  found,  on  my  return,  my  house  had 
undergone  the  most  complete  alteration. 
The  private  surgery  of  my  dear  hus- 
band was  changed  into  an  open  front 
shop;  every  tmng  was  in  a  state  of 
great  forwardness,  nearly  all  ready  by 
the  time  the  goods  arrived,  and  all  at 
the  expense  of  his  lordship.  I  com- 
mcncea  business,  December  10,  1817, 
the  principal  fair  day  in  Elphin.  I  had 
entered  on  a  new  scene  of  life,  and  felt 
very  dejected;  but  I  had  a  powerful 
stimulant  to  urge  me  to  exertion;  my 
children  had  only  me  now  to  look  to  ;  I 
persevered,  and,  thank  God,  he  enabled 
me,  in  a  miraculous  way,  to  meet  all  their 
wants.  As  soon  as  I  was  established 
in  my  little  business,  I  received  a  visit 
from  his  lordship,  and  I  think  I  can  yet 
recollect  with  what  satisfaction  he 
looked  around  at  the  arrangements  I 
had  made :  he  gave  me  kind  words  of 


encouragement^  and  would  not  hear  me 
express  thankfiilness,  which  my  heart 
was  full  of,  but  asked  to  see  my  chiU 
dren,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  tliem.** 

Such  was  Dr.  Trench — the  cour- 
teousy  the  gentle,  the  modest,  ^e  in- 
defatigable friend  of  the  poor  and  the 
distressed !  Is  it  possible  to  contem- 
plate his  whole  conduct  towards  this 
poor  widow,  without  a  feeling  of  ex- 
alted love  and  veneration  ?  His  tender 
solicitude  for  her  interest — the  wisdom, 
the  promptitude,  and  the  delioaoy  of 
his  benevolence — do  they  not  seem  less 
properly  human  charity,  than  angeli- 
cal ministrations  ?  But  the  time  was 
near  at  hand  when  hb  sympathy  with 
human  suffering  was  to  be  more  se- 
verely tested. 

He  was  settled  in  Tuam,  as  arch* 
bishop,  when  the  West  of  Ireland  was 
visited  by  the  dreadful  famine  of  1822. 
Ireland  should  never  forget  the  no- 
ble contributions  of  the  charitable  in 
England  on  that  trying  occasion.  But 
before  the  calamity  was  extensively 
known,  or  any  distant  aid  could  ar- 
rive, the  archbishop,  who  foresaw  what 
was  approaching,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
vast  stock  of  meal,  made  a  sort  of  an- 
ticipatory provision  against  it,  and 
many  were  thus  rescued  from  starva- 
tion. When,  however,  large  funds 
had  been  procured,  he  was  universally 
looked  up  to,  by  all  classes,  as  one  by 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  bountv  might  be 
best  directed.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  London  Tavern  Committee ; — 

*  We  divide  a  district  of  two  miles 
round  this  town  into  two  classes ;  the 
one,  from  a  total  want  of  employment, 
entirely  destitute  of  any  means  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  for  themselves  and 
families  at  any  price ;  the  other,  able  to 

Srocure  provisions  at  reduced  prices. 
\y  a  census  taken  of  these  two  classes, 
the  former  amounted  to  2,027,  the  lat- 
ter to  2,047.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
third  class,  consistiug  of  large  families 
from  other  distressed  counties,  particu- 
larly Mayo,  who  are  some  stayinc;,  others 
passing  and  repassing  through  the  town, 
seeking  food." 

On  the  day  this  letter  was  written, 
a  public  meeting  was  called  at  Tuam, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  best 
means  of  succouring  the  famishing  po- 
pulation.    The  subscriptions  of  all  tlw 
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fgmMj  who  attended  amooated,  taktii 
togeChar,  to  £460,  and  fab  graoe  im- 
madiately  contributed  an  equal  sum 
from  his  own  purse ;  and  assured  the 
meeting  that  he  would  continue  to  act 
upon  the  same  principle  as  long  as  the 
distress  endured*  ^^and  would,  as  their 
subscriptions  flowed  in*  or  increased* 
double  the  amount  from  time  to  time ;" 
— a  pledge  which*  it  is  needless  to  sajr* 
he  abundantly  redeemed.  All  this 
was  without  any  discontinuance  of  his 
weviously  mentioned  private  charities. 
He  allowed  no  public  money  to  be  ap- 
plied for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the 
town  of  Tuam*  taking  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself.  The  soup- 
kitchen  and  the  supply  of  oaten-bread 
still  continued  on  the  same  liberal  scale 
as  before*  he  himself  and  his  whole 
famUy  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
daily  distribution.  And  on  Fridays, 
when  the  foor  creatures  were  forhtd- 
den  by  thetr  priests  to  partake  of  the 
soup,  his  KT^^tce  had  a  supply  o/mUk 
procured^  them. 

Fever*  the  usual  concomitant  of 
starvation*  soon  made  its  appearance. 
And  when  the  archbishop  heard  that 
a  number  of  poor  creatures  were  lying 
sick  in  the  fields*  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather*  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  horse  and  cart*  in  wnich 
straw  was  placed  for  a  bed*  and  helped 
them  with  his  own  hands  into  the  vehi- 
cle* which  conveyed  them  to  a  house 
which  he  had  hired  for  their  use  as  a 
temporary  hospital*  employing  nurse- 
tenders*  providing  necessaries*  and 
doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  remove 
their  sickness  and  relieve  their  destitu- 
tion. The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
London  Tavern  Committee  on  the  8th 
of  June*  after  having  visited  many  of 
the  distressed  districts  :«- 

"  In  my  progress  from  place  to  place* 
I  travelled  through  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  weak,  emaciated,  unfed  human 
creatures,  just  kept  alive,  and  no  more. 
I  saw  people  at  Newport  who  had  come 
fifteen  miles  to  receive  four  quarts  of 
oatmeal,  for  one  week*  for  the  supplv 
of  a  family.  ...  In  short,  sir,  u 
thousands  are  not  immediately  sent  into 
these  counties^  particularly  to  Mayo 
and  the  West  of  Galway,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  I  say,  large  propor- 
tions must  die!  It  Is  now  oecomeso 
bad.  that  it  would  be  folly  to  talk  of  im- 
mediate  employment.     The  people  in 


Meral  are  too  weak  to  work,  and  tt»t 
be  fed  and  strengthened  gradually  ba- 
fore  employment  could  be  available.  If 
our  government  has  not  sufficient  funds 
to  relieve  this  most  extraordinary  de- 
mand, I  hope  thev  will  again  applv  to 
parlisunent  for  a  liberal  supply.  There 
18  no  time  to  discuss  tiie  matter ;  our 
case  cannot  be  met  by  ordinary  roles  and 
reasonhigs.  If  we  are  not  suppliad  wt 
must  die :  if  we  are  promptly  supplied 
many  may  yet  be  saved,    t  8HAx<l  uts 

AMONG  THS8B  VAMI8HINO  PBOFLS  TIUi 
THE  SUMIIEB  18  OVSB,  WHEN  I  PRAT 
THE  LOBB  MAT  BLESS  US  WITH  A  PLEN- 
TIFUL HARVEST;  FOB  ALTHOUGH  I  CAN 
I>0  THEM  NO  GOOD,  I  THINK  IT  CHEEBS 
THEM  TO  SEE  ONE  ANXIOUSLY  INQUIB- 
INO  ABOUT  THEM,  AND  IT  ENCOUBAOSS 
THE  GENTLEMEN  (WHO,  INDEED,  IN 
MOST  PABT8,  ABE  DOING  THEIB  DUTY 
well)  TO  GO  on  in  THIS  WOBX  OF 
MEBCT." 

Can  the  reader  imagine  anymore 
beautifbl  exemplification  of  Christiaa 
benevolence  than  is  here  exhiMtei? 
During  the  whole  summer  the  eood 
archbishop  thus  continued  to  labour 
for  the  temporal  benefit  of  bia  fellow- 
creatures  of  a  different  creed*  dediniag 
no  sacrifice  l^  which  their  sufleriqgs 
might  be  alleviated*  and  expoang  him- 
self daily  and  hourly  to  the  danger  of 
catchinff  himself  the  dreadful  malady 
to  whidi  so  many  were  falling  victims. 
We  ask*  could  such  devotedness  be 
witnessed  without  winning  for  hhn 
«<  golden  opinions"  on  the  part  even 
of  the  most  inveterate  of  those  who 
might  have  preriously  regarded  him 
with  a  rancorous  hatred*  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  an  heretical  religion  ?  No. 
It  was  impossible.  All  ranks  were 
loud  in  theur  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  for  the  serrices  thus 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  humanity; 
and  the  following  resolution*  which 
was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  was  in 
&e  chair*  gave  no  exaggerated  ezjMres- 
sions  to  the  sentiments  entertained  to- 
wards his  grace  by  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  more 
than  heroic  zeal  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  cause  of  Christian 
charity:—* 

"That  the  jndidons,  efficioit*  aad 
unwearied  exertions  of  his  Graoe  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  call  forth  our  warmest  aenti- 
ments  of  admiration ;  and  we  now  beg 
to  offer  bim  the  humble  trSmte  eimtt 
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sincere  gratitude,  hoping  that  the  be- 
nignity of  his  character,  and  his  actire 
and  well-directed  beneficence,  (qnalities 
worthy  of  our  emulation),  may  long 
continue  to  shed  their  influence  over  us. 
**  Olivbr  Kellt,  Chairman.'' 

This  is,  surely,  testhnony  that  is 
beyond  suspicion.  Will  any  one  con- 
template the  working  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  this  instance,  without  feel- 
ing that,  in  a  temporal  sense,  it  con* 
ferred  upon  these  sorely  visited  dis- 
tricts a  benefit  beyond  all  price? 
Were  the  revenues  well  or  ill  em- 
ployed which  thus  enabled  this  good 
prelate  to  set  an  example  which,  hap- 
pily, was  extensively  imitated,  and  to 
exhibit  a  worth  by  which  confidence 
was  inspired  in  distant  quarters  in  the 
work  of  benevolence  which  was  going 
on,  and  those  munificent  contributions 
were  produced  by  which,  providen- 
tially, the  plague  was  stayed  ?  But  a 
more  touching  testimony  to  his  grace's 
unwearied  benevolence  remains  to  be 
noticed.  It  was  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  who  felt  as  though  he  was 
specially  sent  by  heaven  to  be  on  this 
occasion  their  stay  and  their  deliverer 
from  the  calamities  by  which  they  were 
surrounded : — 

"They  discovered  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  his  steward  to  begin  reaping 
nis  grace's  corn-fields,  tlien  ready  for 
the  sickle,  on  a  particular  morning. 
They  resolved  to  anticipate  the  ap- 
pointed reapers.  When  the  steward 
arrived  with  his  own  labourers,  ho  was 
met  by  an  immense  concourse,  all  sup- 
plied with  reaping-hooks,  marshalled 
under  several  overseers  elected  by  them- 
selves, and  preceded  by  a  piper,  who 
headed  the  procession.  They  instantly 
set  to  work,  and  with  a  hearty  good 
will  cut  down  and  stocked  all  the  corn 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  not  suffering 
either  the  steward  or  the  men  he  had 
engafi;ed  for  the  work  to  interfere.  A 
poor  blind  man  was  amongst  the  most 
active  of  the  crowd,  not,  indeed,  in 
reaping,  but  in  binding  up  the  sheaves, 
and  forming  them  into  stocks.  In  the 
midst  of  the  scene,  the  archbishop  sud- 
denly arrived  from  Galway,  and  hearing 
of  tlus  remarkable  demonstration  of  good 
will,  he  ordered  some  barrels  of  beer  to 
be  brought  out  into  the  fields  for  their 
refreshment.  I  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  they  even  declined  par- 
taking of  any  of  the  beverage  then  pro- 
vided for  them,  in  order  to  avoid  even 
any  appearance  of  receiving  any  recom- 


pense for  their  unsolicited  and  gratui- 
tous services." 

Yes ;  he  could  not  help  it.  With- 
out any  asking — ^yea,  with  an  earnost 
desire  to  avoid  all  ostentatious  parade 
of  his  beneficence — this  good  man  had 
his  reward.  ''  When  the  eye  saw  bim^ 
then  it  blessed  him ;  when  the  ear 
heard  him,  it  gave  witness  unto  him ; 
because  he  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him ;  and  the  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  him,  and  he  made  the  wi- 
dow's heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  testimonies  to  his 
grace*s  unwearied  exertions  on  this 
occasion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dedioa- 
tion  of  a  sermon  to  him  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  The  priest  who  thus 
creditably  distinguished  himself  was 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Gill.  The  discourse 
was  preached  and  published  in  Galway 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor.  The 
dedication  is  as  follows :— - 

<<  To  ihe  Hon,  and  Mo$t  Rev,  Power  Ze 
Poer  Trench,  Lord  ArcMbiihop  of 
Tuam, 

"  My  Lord, — Your  exertions  in  these 
distracted  times  claim  the  tribute  of  a 
people's  thanks.  Without  distinction 
of  creed,  you  have  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  poor,  and  a  liberal  hand 
to  their  alarming  necessities.  Tully 
was  etJled,  in  his  day,  the  father  of  his 
country.  You,  my  lord,  in  our  days, 
have  acquired  a  name,  combining  in  its 
sigpnification  the  noblest  qualities  of  our 
nature— the  father  of  the  fatherless  ;  it 
is  engraved  on  our  hearts — it  is  im- 

Eressed  on  our  memories — it  can  never 
e  forgotten.  Entering  then  into  the 
universal  feeling,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inscribing  to  your  grace  my  feeble 
efforts  in  the  same  great  cause,  and  of 
subscribing  myself,  with  the  liveliest 
admiration  of  your  virtues,  your  grace's 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  The  Author. 
«  Galway,  Aug.  24, 1822." 

And  now,  why  have  we  dwelt  at  so 
much  length  upon  this  case  of  exalted 
Chrbtian  benevolence?  Is  it  because 
such  cases  are  so  rare,  and  that  Dr. 
Trench  stood  in  contrast  to  mairr  of 
his  brother  bishops  in  his  exertions 
and  sacrifices  during  this  appalling 
season  ?  By  no  means.  Few  of  them 
were  called  upon  to  act  as  he  then 
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acted ;  bat  we  belieTe  there  were  many 
whoy  if  the  same  necessity  arose 
in  their  diocesesi  would  not  be  slow 
to  take  a  lead  in  the  good  work  of 
aronsmg  public  sympathy^  and  doing 
all  that  in  them  lay  to  avert  or  miti- 
gate the  evil.  No.  We  state  the 
case  to  show  what  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land may  do  to  win  the  respect  and 
the  confidence  of  its  bitterest  enemies. 
We  state  the  case  to  show  how  evil 
may  be  overcome  of  good,  and  how  a 
single  individual  may  be  placed  in  a 
position  which  renders  him  a  source  of 
blessing  and  benefaction  to  all  around 
him.  Upon  the  government  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  prelates  depends. 
We  fearlessly  assert  that  they  may 
always  have  an  opportunity  of  select- 
ing  toT  that  high  office  individuals  by 
whom,  as  in  the  cose  before  us,  it  may 
be  dignified  and  adorned.  And  woe 
betide  them  when,  from  secular  or 
political  motives^  an  appointment  not 
the  very  best  is  made.  Nothing  but 
an  honest  attention  to  the  rule  '*  detur 
digniori "  is  wanting  to  secure  for  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  the  re- 
spect and  even  the  affection  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  a  matter  of 
little  importance  that  our  church  at- 
tracts into  its  service  men  of  the  very 
highest  rank  and  of  the  most  cultivated 
minds.  Such,  when  properly  influ- 
enced bv  a  spirit  of  godliness,  are 
always  the  most  efficient  promoters  of 
true  religion  amongst  the  people. 
Their  worldly  advantages  are  thus 
turned  to  the  account  of  Christianity^ 
and  a  tone  is  imparted  to  society  by 
their  influence,  by  which  its  whole 
character  is  most  beneficially  affected. 
<<  Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  what- 
soever things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report,"  are  re- 
garded with  increased  estimation, 
when  it  is  seen  how  they  are  valued 
by  one  whose  station  and  circum- 
stances entitle  him  to  respect  and 
consideration.  And  what  would  be 
resented  as  presumption  in  the  case 
of  one  lowly  born,  would  be  received, 
when  coming  from  the  highly-bred  or 
the  highly-gifted,  with  a  deference 
which  must  cause  it  to  sink  into  men's 
minds  until  it  operates  upon  their 
conduct.  When  bread  is  thus  cast 
upon  the  waters,  we  find  it  after  many 
days. 
^   And  what  is  it  which  renders  our 


church  thus  congenial  to  the  loftiest, 
the  most  generous,  the  most  highly 
cultivated,  and  the  purest  minds  ?  It 
is  not  onlv  the  soundness  of  her  arti- 
cles of  faith,  which  identifv  her  with 
the  church  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  apostles,  but  the  depth,  the 
comprehensiveness,  the  elevation,  and 
the  simplicity  of  those  devotional  ser- 
vices in  which  her  members  are  privi- 
leged to  join,  and  by  the  use  of  which 
they  feel  themselves  in  communion,  as 
it  were,  with  the  best  and  holiest  men 
that  ever  lived  in  the  world.  This  it 
is  which  gives  to  our  establishment  a 
suitableness  to  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  which  belongs  to  no  other  recog- 
nized form  of  Christianity  ;  and  which, 
if  only  it  be  properly  administered, 
will  cause  it  to  win  its  way  amongst 
the  educated  and  the  spiritually- 
mioded,  until  its  gentle  but  prevailing 
authority  is  admitted  by  all  to  whom 
scriptural  truth  is  ,dear ;  and  its  in- 
fluence becomes  co-extensive  with  re- 
finement and  civilization. 

It  b  an  old  and  stale  remark,  that 
the  blessings  we  possess  are  never 
valued  until  they  have  ceased  to  be  our 
own.  Like  time,  **  we  take  no  note  of 
them  but  by  their  loss. "  B  ut  most  em- 
phatically is  this  true  in  the  case  of 
political  and  religious  institutions.  To 
possess,  as  we  do,  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, combining  all  the  elementa  of 
ecclesiastical  usefulness  and  dignitj, 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  valu- 
able as  maintaining  all  the  essoitials 
of  Christian  truth,  under  forms  the 
most  impressive  and  captivating  to 
minds  of  every  class,  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  most  enlightened ;  an 
establishment  which  possesses,  as  it 
were,  a  self-regulating  power  of  meet- 
ing all  the  requirements  of  the  age,  so 
that  the  profoundest  thinkers  may  be 
profitably  engaged  by  its  simple  and 
elevating  services,  while  little  children 
may  be  attracted  and  edified  by  the 
peaceful  purity  and  piety  which  breathe 
in  all  its  inestimable  formularies ;  an 
establishment  which  is  not  the  growth 
of  yesterday,  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  parliamentary  caprice,  but  takes 
its  station  amongst  the  settled  institu- 
t'ons  of  the  realm,  and  is  subsisted 
from  funds  which,  as  far  as  they  go, 
should  render  its  ministers  as  indepen- 
dent as  any  landed  proprietors  in  the 
kingdom ;  an  establishment  the  title 
of  which  to  its  possessions  will  be  hdd 
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inyiolate  as  long  as  our  rulers  respect 
the  maxim  of  giving  unto  *'  Csesar  the 
things  which  are  CsBsar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  which  are  God's;*' 
an  establishment  which  thus  presents 
attractions  to  the  highly-born^  the 
dignified^  and  the  honourable  to  enter 
into  its  ministry^  who  ofltimes  conse- 
crate dl  their  worldly  advantages  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  but  value  their 
costly  possessions  and  their  human 
endowments  as  they  are  subservient  to 
the  acquisition  of  heavenly  treasures — 
''the  inheritance  incorruptible  that 
passeth  not  away  ;*'  an  establishment 
illustrated  and  adorned^  in  every  age, 
by  characters  such  as  that  of  the  good 
archbishop,  of  whose  piety  and  labours 
of  love  our  readers  have  already  seen 
edifyinff  memorials ;  to  possess  this 
great  blessing,  this  priceless  good,  and 
yet  to  be  insensible  to  its  value,  does 
indicate  a  state  of  national  blindness 
for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate name.  But  to  conspire 
against  it,  to  undermine  it,  to  cripple 
its  resources,  disparage  its  character, 
and  be  madly  bent  upon  its  overthrow, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  substitut- 
ing in  its  room  a  system  almost  in  all 
respects  its  opposite — gloomy,  narrow, 
and  unenlightened — opposed  to  scrip- 
tural truth,  and  uncongenial  with 
cultivated  mind— a  system  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  darkness  of  supersti- 
tion, and  can  only  live  and  flourish  in 
the  decay  of  reason — this  does  indicate 
a  perversity  of  purpose,  and  an  amount 
either  of  phrenzied  folly  or  of  deli- 
berate wickedness,  which  is,  to  the  re- 
flecting mind,  tho  most  astounding  and 
inexplicable  of  all  things  in  this  age  of 
wonders  I 

Strange  and  portentous  anomaly  in 
legislation !  just  when  our  church  was 
most  deserving  to  live,  it  is  doomed  to 
die!  Just  when  its  excellencies  were  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated,  and  its  influ- 
ence to  be  extended,  government,  and 
that,  toe,  a  Conservative  government, 
have  pre-resolved  to  shed  a  blight  upon 
it,  under  which,  unless  counteracted 
by  a  higher  power,  it  must  utterly 
perbh  !  This  will  be  regarded  by  the 
future  annalist  as  the  most  extraordi- 
nary departure  not  only  from  high 
principle,  but  from  sound  policy,  that 
ever  disgraced  a  British  administra- 
tion. While  our  church  might  be  re- 
garded, comparatively,  as  an  incubus 
upon  the  country,  while  it  was  used  as 
a  storehouse  of  patronage,   and  its 


high  places  filled  by  careless  or  ineffi- 
cient ministers,  it  was  to  be  upheld 
with  a  high  hand.  No  measure  could 
be  too  strong  for  muntaining  its  riehts 
and  privileges — no  language  could  be 
too  high  for  setting  forth  its  preten- 
sions. And  now,  when  a  statement 
so  opposite  may  be  truly  made — when 
the  church,  despite  discouragement 
and  difficulty,  is  not  only  maintaining 
its  influence,  but  extending  its  limits, 
and  vrinning  for  itself,  by  a  sanctified 
energy,  respect  and  admiration — now, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  the  masses  of 
the  Romanists  are  becoming  inter- 
penetrated by  its  spirit,  and  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  an  honest  dis- 
pensation of  patronage,  to  enable  it  to 
become,  in  reality,  not  only  the  church 
of  the  state,  but  the  church  of  the 
people — heavy  blows  and  great  dis- 
couragements are  the  meed  which  it 
receives  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers  I 
Not  rulers  who  felt  that  its  spirit  op- 
posed a  serious  obstacle  to  their  ac- 
cession to  power,  and  who,  as  they 
were  never  trusted  as  its  friends,  were 
pleased  to  regard  it  as  their  enemy — 
but  rulers  who  may  be  truly  said  to 
owe  the  possession  of  office,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  clergy  for^-ihe 
diffusion  and  prevalence  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  public  believed  that 
they  were  contending  I  And  their  re- 
ward is  now  to  see  the  deliberate  adop- 
tion of  the  views  and  the  projects  of 
their  enemies!  They  find  that  they 
were  contending  for  their  destroyers, 
not  thejr  preservers.  They  find  that 
what  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  ven- 
ture even  to  contemplate  as  a  practi- 
cal measure.  Sir  Robert  Peel  hopes 
soon  to  render  ''an  accomplished 
fact ;"  and  that  the  new  scheme  of 
ministerial  policy  requires  that  the 
Established  Church,  the  great  bond 
of  British  connexion,  shall  be  abased, 
and  that  popery,  the  great  power  for 
the  disruption  of  that  connexion,  shall 
be  exalted ! 

Let  the  following  statement,  which 
we  extract  from  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  ad- 
mirable pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Mi- 
nisterial Policy  in  Ireland,**  be  deeply 
pondered : — 

"  The  eff'ect  of  the  Maynooth  bill  on 
the  political  power  of  the  Romiah 
bishops  in  Ireland  deserves  a  remark. 
The  idea  of  adding  to  the  power  of  the 
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bench  of  bishops  in  Eoff  land  has  been 
strennonsly  reeuted  by  we  govemmenty 
and  Lord  Stanley  tells  us  that  both 
parties  will  oppose  the  addition  of  a 
Dishop  to  those  now  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  I  certainly  could  not  have  ima- 
gined that  such  a  circumstance  would 
either  dmrange  the  balance  ofparties,  or 
endanger  the  constitution.  Tne  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not 
chargeable  with  design  hostile  to  the 
sUte. 

«  But  thus  sensitive  to  any  fraction 
of  influence  added  to  our  own  church, 
what  is  our  conduct  towards  a  church 
which  is  our  riral  or  our  enemy,  which, 
in  the  search  for  repeal,  seeks  to  dis- 
member the  empire?  The  whole  pa- 
tronage of  Maynooth  is  vested  in  tho 
twenty-nine  Romish  bishops.  Besides 
professors,  there  are  500  students, 
with  bursaries  of  £28  per  annum  each. 
To  these  add  the  Dunbovne  students, 
now  ridsed  to  £40.  8ay  600  bursaries 
of  £28,  and  as  the  students  remain 
four  years,  there  are  annually  150  va- 
cancies. That  is,  the  state  allows  the 
bishops  to  give  away  £16,800  of  the 
public  revenue.  They  annually  have 
to  distribute  places  worth  £4,200  a- 
year.  As  each  place  binds  in  gratitude 
the  connexions  of  the  student,  and  in 
hope  the  friends  of  the  many  aspirants, 
I  leave  any  one  to  calculate  what  influ- 
ence the  bishops  must  exercise  among 
the  Irish  electors.  And  as  in  a  con- 
tested county  or  borough  they  may 
concentrate  for  a  year  or  two  the  pa- 
tronage shared  among  them,  I  ask,  if 
any  iiScretary  of  the  Treasury  has  any 
means  at  his  disposal  equivalent  to 
these  ?  And  this  patronaee  is  used  to 
return  repealers,  £nffland  bribing  men 
to  vote  for  its  dismemberment." 

Now*  the  spirit  of  the  body  thus 
aggrandized,  what  is  that  ?  It  is  that 
of  men  who  have  become  invested 
with  power,  without  being  divested  of 
prejudice  and  vulgarly,  and  who  will 
seize  upon  the  possession  of  the  influ- 
ence thus  put  into  their  hands,  fur  the 
purpose  of  wreaking  their  hatred  and 
malice  upon  a  long-envied  political 
rival.  The  Romish  Church  in  Ireland 
will,  baffle  the  calculations  of  the  most 
sagacious  observers,  if  she  do  not 
realize  all  that  may  be  conceived  of 
the  inveterate  malignit;^  of  Hagar 
brought  back  from  the  wilderness,  and 
made  supreme  mbtress  in  the  house- 
hold from  which  she  had  been  so 
iffnominiously  dected.  Woe  betide 
vie  bumbled  vrife,  when  the  termagant 
mistresa  thus  obtains  the  upper  hand. 
When  a  triumph  thus  unexpected  and 


thus  undeserved  has  been  achieyed,  no 
moderation  will  be  observed.  All  her 
former  slights  and  injuries  will  be  re- 
membered ;  and  her  very  unfitness  for 
the  position  which  she  has  been  so 
surprisingly  called  to  occupy,  will 
only  serve  to  exasperate  the  deadly 
rancour  with  which  she  must  iregard 
one  whose  claims  and  whose  character 
rebuke  her  arrogance  and  expose  her 
pretensions. 

We  quote  again  from  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn*s  pamphlet,  which  is  a  summary 
of  his  speeches  delivered  in  the  last 
session,  during  the  progress  of  the 
Maynooth  bill.  Hear  what  he  says 
as  to  the  probable  working  of  that 
college,  after  it  has  been  replenished 
by  the  new  endowments : — 

'*  The  result  of  your  system  must  be 
(as  it  is)  to  attract  to  the  coUege  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people,  and  to  deter 
from  it  every  man  of  better  education 
and  more  liberal  mind.  Such  is  the 
fact.  The  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Louth,  tried  to  explain  it ;  he  triad 
to  show  why  the  higher  classes  of  Ro- 
man Cathohcs  sent  no  scholars  to  May- 
nooth:— he  has  failed.  In  Prussia, 
where  the  payment  is  not  ereater,  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  enter  toe  Romish 
Church.  Why  do  they  not  do  so  in  Ire- 
land ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman — I  would  go  a  long 
way  to  see  him — ^who  should  teU  me  that 
he,  brought  up  in  the  accomplishments 
and  liberal  tastes  of  our  social  life, 
would  send  his  son  to  be  drilled  in  the 
bigoted    notions    and    monastic    disd- 

{>lme  of  such  an  establishment — exod- 
ent,  indeed,  for  its  end,  to  imprint  upon 
men  such  a  character  as  the  Irish  pnest 
exhibits,  but  from  which  I  am  sure 
every  liberal  Roman  Catholic  would  re- 
volt ;  he  would  repudiate  the  *  idea  of 
sending  his  son  to  a  seminary,  the  pro- 
fessors of  which,  badly  educated  them- 
selves, give  a  bad  literary  and  bad  ma> 
thematical  education.  (Hear,  from  Sir 
James  Graham.)  I  will  first  finish  my 
sentence,  and  then  dispose  of  the  argu- 
ment expressed  in  the  cheer  of  my  rifht 
honouraole  friend.  Yes,  so  bad  an  edu- 
cation, that  the  professor  of  mathema- 
tics declared  to  the  Commissioners  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  sixth 
book  of  Euclid.  (Hear,  from  Mr. 
Ward.)  I  perfectly  understand  the 
argument  of  tne  honourable  gentleman. 
I  know  what  is  meant  by  both  him  and 
by  my  right  honourable  friend.  ^  They 
mean,  that  if  you  raise  the  endowment 
of  the  professors,  if  you  give  them,  ai 
by  the  bill  you  propose  to  do,  higfasr 
salaries,  you  will  secure  the  seryioas  of 
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saperior  men.  It  this  the  mode  in  which 
they  dispose  of  all  the  influences  of 
pnblio  opinion?  Only  pay  men  well, 
and  they  will  work  well  1  Why,  then, 
are  there  so  many  eprammar-schools, 
both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where 
the  masters  are  paid  well,  and  do  no- 
thing? (Mr.  Milnes:  <  We  have  a  bet- 
ter chance.')  So  this  is  the  dootrfaie 
of  my  honourable  friend,  the  member 
for  Pomfret.  We  are  to  paj  JC25,000 
per  annum  for  the  chance  of  a  better 
education !  Very  dear,  if  you  had  the 
certainty  ;  but  £&,000  for  the  chance — 
and  what  a  chance!  All  experience  tells 
us,  that  when  yon  surround  an  institu- 
tion with  secresy,  when  you  shut  out 
its  proceedings  from  the  daylight  of 
opimon,  and  coyer  them  with  the  shroud 
<M  concealment,  abuses  are  sure  to  arise, 
and  the  yery  object  of  your  endowment 
to  be  frustrated.  No,  sir ;  if  you  will 
haye  a  coUeee  cut  off  from  all  public 
knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  from  the 
intercommunion   of    different   classes, 

EL  will  haye,  and  you  deserye  to  haye, 
orance,  and  bigotry,  and  a  penrer- 
1  of  public  objects  for  narrow  and 
miaohieyous  ends." 

There  are  in  England*  many  good 
men*  who  suffer  themselyes  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  now  hopeless;  and  who 
would  fain  belieye,  that  whateyer 
happens  to  us,  no  eyil  can  come  nigh 
them»  and  that  their  own  church, 
anchored  as  it  is  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  will  continue  to  ride  in 
safety  from  the  storm,  by  which  ours 
may  be  oyerwhelmed.  We  belieye  this 
to  be  a  graye  delusion.  We  do  not 
think  tl^t  they  sufficiently  estimate 
the  new  power  in  parliament  which 
would  be  called  into  exbtenoe,  when 
the  yast  minority,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  msh  members  were 
determined  repealers;  nor  do  they 
heedfully  take  into  account  the  chances 
and  changes  in  political  affairs,  which 
would  giye  to  the  combination  of  par- 
ties, which  might  then  be  formed,  a  Jar- 
ful predominance  oyer  that  interest 
upon  which  they  must  depend  for  their 
church's  preseryation.  The  battle 
which  is  now  fouffht  at  a  distance, 
would  then  be  brou^t  nigh  them,  eyen 
to  their  doors ;  and  they  would  find  that 
they  had  abandoned  their  strongest 

ground  of  defence,  when  thej^departed 
om  the  principle  which  woula  haye 
pledged  them  to  a  strenuous  defence 
of  the  sister  establishment  m  Ireland. 

The  contest  if  between  knowledge 
and    ignorance— between^  Scriptural 


truth,  and  Romish  delnnon  $  and  this, 
again,  resolyes  itself  into  a  contest 
between  anarchy  and  order — ^between 
loyalty  and  treason.  It  is  our  belief, 
that  upon  the  result  of  this  contest 
will  depend,  not  merely  tranquillity 
here,  but  security  to  the  Briti^  em- 
pire. Let  the  zealots  and  the  anarchists 
succeed,  and  the  balance  of  constitu- 
tional rule  will  be  destroyed.  Eng- 
land will  herself  become  a  prey  to  the 
factions  to  whom  we  shall  haye  been 
so  unwisely  and  so  cruelly  abandoned; 
and  the  time  may  not  be  distant, 
when  the  country  which  would  haye 
proyed  her  stay,  may  be  amongst  the 
most  formidable  of  her  assailants. 
Let  better  yiews  and  better  priciples 
preyail,  and  all  may  be  yet  be  welL 
Let  truth  be  respected — let  religion  be 
upheld — let  law  be  enforced<--fet  life 
and  property  be  maintained, — ^let  this 
be  done  in  a  spirit  of  righteous  deter- 
mination.—in  which  clemency  blends 
with  justice— a  justice  which  may  not 
be  characterized  as  ymdictiye,  and  a 
clemency  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  we  yenture  to  predict,  that 
before  twdye  calendar  months*  elapse, 
it  would  be  no  idle  boast  to  talk  of  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland.  The  agitator 
might  fret  and  pine — the  priests  might 
plot  and  anathematize,  but  their  worst 
yiolence  would  only  be  '^  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothinfi^,"  when  con- 
fronted by  a  union  of  all  the  property, 
the  worth,  and  the  respectability  m  the 
country,  to  which  would  be  joined  a 
yast  mass  of  the  well-meamng  and 
peacefully  disposed  of  the  humbler 
classes,  to  whom,  it  is  yery  well  known, 
that  agitation  is  distasteful ;  who  are 
only  kept  in  their  false  poution  by  an 
abandonment,  on  the  part  of  g^yern- 
ment,  of  their  highest  function,  and 
who  would  rejoice  at  any  opportunity 
of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  and  the 
exactions  of  the  priests  and  the  dema- 
gogues, if  only  it  could  be  accom- 
plisbed  with  safety  to  th^  liyes. 
Alas  I  how  painful  is  it  to  know,  that 
goyernment  are  themselyes  the  parties 
to  whom  the  present  deplorable  coiw 
dition  of  Ireland  is  to  be  attributed,  and 
that  the  remedies  which  they  are  bent 
upon  employing,  must  only  aggrayat* 
the  eyil  1  We  may  say  of  Irish  agita- 
tion what  the  Roman  satirist  said  of 
fortune,  ^*  Nullum  tmmen  habe*^^ 
sUprudenda  fiobu,    Nos,  nos,  inquamf 
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LETTER  FBOM   HENRT   HALLAM9   ESQ. 

24,  WUton  CNKent,  London,  NoTMBbcr  6U1 1S4&. 

S1R-.-I  beg  to  ackno\vledge  your  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  25th  ult.>  in- 
closing  a  printed  proof  of  one  since  inserted  in  the  Dublin  Universitt  Maga- 
zine for  the  present  month,  in  which  jou  remonstrate  with  me  against  the  exda- 
sion  of  Henry  de  Londres>  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  from  the  number  of  eighteen 
barons  who  took  a  distinguished  part*  or  from  their  rank  may  be  supposed  to 
have  done  so»  in  obtaining  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John.  Let  me  begin  by 
what  is  personal  to  ourselves,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  courteous  aad 
delicate  manner  in  which  you  have  touched  this  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  learning 
and  ability  with  which  you  have  brought  forward  the  character  of  Henry  de 
Londres. 

It  would  give  me  very  great  pain,  as  I  am  sure  would  be  felt  also  by  every 
member  of  the  commission  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  to  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  casting  the  least  slight  on  the  Irish  nation,  or  on  eminent  men 
of  past  times,  in  whose  glory  their  country  is  interested.  Though  I  cannot 
clearly  understand,  why  those  whose  chief  business  it  has  been  to  represent  the 
connection  of  Ireland  with  the  English  crown  as  one  of  mere  oppression  and 
bondage,  should  pretend  to  care  about  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  an  Anglo- 
Norman  prelate,  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  truly  loyal  Irish ;  and  I  re- 
quest leave  to  offer  to  you,  and  through  you  to  them,  my  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, or,  if  you  please,  my  apology  for  them,  which  have  occasioned  your 
complaint. 

The  new  House  of  Lords  contains  eighteen  niches,  at  a  considerable  height, 
and  not  large  enough  to  admit  statues,  which  could  not  be  well  seen,  except  in 
front.  They  were,  therefore,  not  designed  for  superior  works  of  art,  nor  for 
memorials  of  illustrious  men.  It  was  suggested  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  that  the  barons  of  Magna  Cbarta,  being  the  peerage  of  England  in  that 
age,  would  very  naturally  be  placed  in  a  chamber  appropriated  to  the  nobility 
wno  may  be  called  their  successors.  This  appeared  a  happy  and  constitutional 
idea,  and  was  adopted  by  the  commission.  Whether  by  appointment  or  of  my 
own  accord,  I  do  not  remember,  it  happened  that  I  looked  over  such  books  as 
lay  in  my  way,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  eighteen  names  out  of  that  baronage. 
I  did  not  attach  any  paramount  importance  to  the  selection,  considering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  intended  statues  to  be  full  as  much  decorative  as  commemorative  ; 
and  so  far  as  commemorative,  respecting  rather  the  collective  number  than  single 
persons.  The  majority  in  fact  have  no  historical  recollections  attached  to  their 
names  at  all.  In  an  event,  however,  to  which  the  power  of  the  sword  had  so 
much  contributed,  it  seemed  but  natural  that  the  effigies  of  mailed  warriors 
should  be  preferred  to  those  of  ecclesiastics,  though  the  last  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. Fifteen,  therefore,  were  selected  fk'om  the  nobles,  twelve  holding  the 
rank  of  earl,  three  of  lower  degree.  Three  names  remained  to  be  chosen.  As 
to  Archbishop  Langton,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  and  then  came  the  unlucky 
question  about  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  And  I  confess  that  it  did  appear  to 
me,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Irish  colony  in  the  reign  of  John, 
▼e  could  hardly  say  that  Henry  de  Londres,  whose  great  merits  you  have  very 
properly  dwelt  upon,  (and  I  must  confess  that,  not  having  read  Leland  for 
many  years,  they  had  escaped  my  recollection,)  stood  on  an  equal  footing,  in  an 
English  compact  between  the  king  and  his  barons,  with  a  bishop  of  London. 
If  the  ecclesiastical  rank  had  been  the  same,  I  do  not  think  this  could  have  been 
a  matter  of  any  doubt ;  and  in  a  temporal  transaction  I  did  not  see  that  this  ought 
to  have  decisive  weight.  I  might  also  add,  that  the  bishop  of  London  held  by 
barony  of  the  crown,  and  all  who  possessed  that  s^  had  been  duly  summoned  to 
great  councils.  Whatever  privilege  of  this  kind  may  have  been  enjoyed  by 
Henry  de  Londres  himself,  if  indeed  he  ever  did  sit  in  a  council,  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  were  entitled  to  a  writ  of  sumiiioiis^ 
This  may  be  called  too  technical  a  view ;  but  it  will  serve  at  least  to  show  tfiat 
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1  was  not  influenced  by  the  most  latent  feeling  of  disreBpect  to  Ireland.  That 
Ireland,  in  her  relation  to  the  English  constitution,  was  not,  in  the  reign  of 
John,  of  so  great  importance  as  she  is  at  present,  is  an  historical  fact  of  which 
surely  she  has  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

I  must  now,  however,  fairly  acknowledge  that,  considering  the  disting^uished 
character  of  Henry  de  Londres,  and  his  recorded  share  in  advising  the  Great 
Charter,  considering  also  still  more  the  wishes  which  many,  in  common  with 
yourself,  probably  entertain,  it  would  give  me  gpreat  pleasure,  speaking  of  course 
only  as  an  individual,  to  see  him  installed  in  his  niche  by  the  side  of  Stephen 
Langton.  In  this  case  it  rather  appears  to  me  that  he  should  not  exclude  the 
Bishop  of  London,  but  be  substituted  for  the  Master  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
whom  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  the  commissioners,  not  without  hesitation  in 
my  own  mind  as  to  his  constitutional  pretensions  to  such  a  preference,  but  with 
a  view  to  the  variety  of  costume  which  might  distinguish  him  from  the  barons. 
This  is  a  proof  that  I  was  rather  looking  to  artistic  eifect  than  to  historical  com- 
memoration. 

Permit  me  to  request  that  you  will  be  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  this  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  me  in  its  pages. 

I  have  the  honour,  sir,  to  remain  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant, 

Henry  Hallam. 

To  Samuel  Ferguion,  E«q.  Dublin. 

^  [This  is  frank  and  candid,  and  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  scholar 
whose  reputation  could  afford  the  admission  of  an  oversight. — Ed.] 


A  SONG   OF   A   PLEASANT  OLD   WOODMAN,   AND   HIS   WIFE  JOAN,   AT   A 

CHRISTMAS   FIRE. 

BY  F.  P.   PALMRR. 

Come  I  Jock  o*  the  wood,  my  jolly  old  man !  get  up  and  bar  the  door  f— 

The  feathery  sleet,  with  frosty  feet  is  dancing  on  the  moor ; 

With  a  whoop  and  a  call,  in  every  ball,  the  Christmas  sports  abound. 

And  ditties  are  sung,  and  the  sweet  bells  rung,  the  simple  village  round. 

Untether  and  fling  the  curtain  down,  and  cuddle  in  the  screen — 

You  shall  be  the  king  of  the  feast,  and  /  will  be  the  queen. 

And  we*ll  drink  good  rest !  to  the  merry  old  tiroes !  we'll  chirrup  of  kith 

and  kin, 
(The  nut  brown  ale  I  brewed  myself,  before  the  frost  came  in.) 
So  bow  to  the  rule  of  reverend  yule,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
And  thrust  your  shoulder  next  to  mine,  to  keep  your  old  wife  warm. 

Gaffer  I  ray  joy  1  how  many  a  time,  we  ne'er  shall  see  again, 

I  pressed  my  chubby  cheek  to  thine,  at  yonder  glistening  pane, 

And  beckoned  you  in,  to  the  sanded  floor,  with  infant  love  and  glee. 

And  lured  you  with  your  blushing  face,  to  laugh  along  with  rae ; 

1  twined  your  locks  with  the  dingle-flowers,  whilst  wild  berries  you  prest 

Unto  mv  lips,  then  sank  to  sleep  upon  my  baby  breast. 

My  mother  stayed  her  whispering  wheel,  and  gave  us  kisses  sweet. 

She  loved  so  much  to  hear  the  sound  of  our  little  dancing  feet ; 

Look  up,  ray  dear  old  charming  chuck  I  and  never  turn  askew ! 

YouVe  not  ashamed  of  me  I  trust  1 — Vm  never  ashamed  of  you  / 

Oh  weren't  we  glad,  what  fun  we  had !  at  yonder  village  school ! 
And  how  I  screamed  to  see  you  stand,  a  Dunce ! — upon  the  stool— 
And  how  we  gambolled  in  the  lanes,  on  many  a  breezy  morn. 
And  how  you  kept  my  kirtle  wide,  and  dragged  it  from  the  thorn  !— 
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And  how  we  went^  with  coat  and  hood>  to  sing  the  carols  round- 
Sitting  before  the  ricarage  door^  at  moonlight  we  were  founds 
And  will  and  nill  I  they  dragged  us  in,  and  made  us  dither  and  starey 
To  have  to  sing  our  songs  again>  before  the  lady's  chair> 
Your  gatherings  all  you  gave  to  me^  full  twelve-pence  was  the  gain. 
And  you  kissed  me  under  the  sycamore  tree^  and  /  kissed  you  again. 

Loud  waved  the  flame  in  the  vnnter*s  wind,  the  winkinff  glades  were  red* 
My  mother  nursed  the  baby  dear,  my  father  was  in  be^ 
WheUf  oh  for  shame  I  that  night  you  came,  with  mistletoe  boughs  to  call. 
With  bungling  words  (and  *'a  lame  excuse,  b  worse  than  none  at  all  ;**) 
And  aye  we  sat  in  the  brave  old  screen,  and  aye  we  looked  and  sighed 
Alack  1  our  simple  hands  were  free,  our  cunning  hearts  were  tied. 
Mother  she  brewed  the  buttered  quart,  and  bade  us  drink  it  up ; 
But  aye»  you  looked  at  me  and  sighed,  and  ave,  looked  in  the  cup. 
You  never  nestle  so  near  to  me — or  play  such  antics  now  ! — 
You  always  drink  your  measure  up.     God  bless  your  dainty  brow ! 

Think  of  the  gay  December  time,  you  took  me  for  your  bride ! 
Up  and  down  the  bells  were  swung ;  I  never  left  your  side. 
So  proud  of  me  as  your  loving  bnde,  you  called  me  pink  and  rose. 
And  we  danced  beneath  a  holly-bough,  in  all  our  Sunday  clothes. 
Lord  bless  me  I  how  vou  twirled  me  round  and  made  my  colour  rise ! 
And  I  can't  tell  which  were  brightest  then,  your  buckles  or  your  eyes. 
The  sauire  he  gave  a  thumping  goose,  ^our  rival  sent  a  curse. 
My  lady  sent  a  silver  pound,  tied  in  a  silken  purse  ;— 
Heaven  forgive  your  wicked  face,  and  all  your  youthful  sins. 
Next  Christmas  eve,  the  parson  came,  and  blessed  our  lovely  twins. 

Soon,  soon  the  honey-moon  unwilling  was  to  bide. 

Father  and  mother  went  to  dust,  our  pretty  children  died ; 

A  famine  came,  the  labouring  men  committed  crime  for  bread. 

You  hinted  once  of  doing  so ;  I  wished  that  you  were  dead ; 

*'  Struggle  on  bravely !"  still  I  cried.     You  did  my  dear !  and  won, 

Twas  bitter  strife  well  ended,  and  fortune  well  begun, 

We'd  a  cow  and  a  na^,  a  pig  and  a  cot,  and  hearty  children  three^ 

And  merry  we  danced  each  first  of  May,  around  the  hawthorn-tree  ; 

Ah  I  then  came  happy  Christmases,  they  almost  drove  us  mad. 

The  cradle  always  squeaking — the  children  always  glad. 

We're  grey  old  people,  Jock  o'  the  wood!  but  grieving  wont  avail. 
We've  seen  our  younkers  settled,  so,  well  sit  and  drink  our  ale. 
Come  1  take  your  fiddle  from  over-head,  and  never  you  whisper  nay, 
I'll  shew  vou  the  lilt  I  danced  for  you,  upon  our  wedding-day, 
I've  got  the  same  blue  kirtle  on,  the  same  red  kerchief  too. 
And  you've  the  self-same  smiling  face,  which  looks  **  as  good  as  new," 
Strike  up  I  strike  up  I  my  lithesome  lad,  twang  out  a  lusty  strain  1 
I'll  foot  It,  on  the  Christmas  hearth,  around  and  round  again ; 
There's  music  1  music !  in  mv  heart  and  mirth  upon  my  tongue. 
You  never  played  so  well  berore — I  never  felt  so  young. 

Give  me  a  kiss  ?  you  Jock  o'  my  heart  I  as  sweet  as  love  can  tell ! 

Give  me  a  dozeUf  you  Jock  o'  my  heart !  dost  love  thy  old  wife  well  ? 

You  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  and  burn  my  heart-strings  too. 

But  why  should   I  weep?    sweet  lad  of  my  love!       Let's  drink  a  drop 

with  vou ! 
For  mv  cup  is  out,  and  I  think  I  hear,  or  the  wind  talks  over  the  moor. 
There  s  some  one  tittering,  yirking,  whispering,  joking  at  the  door. 
Sure  it  must  be  our  children's  sons,  coming  with  wonted  rhymes 
To  sing  a  carol  round  the  hearth,  and  wish  us  happy  times  I 
I  guess  they've  heard  our  silliness.     I'll  sit  me  down  and  spin- 
Jock  !  hide  the  fiddle  on  the  rack,  and  let  the  darlings  in  I 
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At  last,  it  appears^  a  decisive  moye  has 
been  made  dj  Protestants  in  Ireland 
-,-a  move  towards  the  occnpaney  of  a 
position  in  which  their  interests  can  be 
defended.  We  wish  them  God  speed 
in  the  enterprise,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  disheartening  fear  that  it  is  *<  too 
late."  No;  we  are  persuaded  that 
there  is  yet  energy  enough  in  Irish 
Protestantism  to  recover  its  losses,  and 
notwithstanding  al^  the  efforts  of 
calumn^r  and  faction,  we  are  confident 
opinion  in  England  may  yet  be  righted. 
We  wait,  however,  in  much  anxiety  to 
see  how  the  initiation  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ulster  will 
be  followed  up.  Thev  seem  to  hold 
out  a  frank  oner  to  their  brethren  in 
the  provinces  where  Protestantism 
seems  less  prosperous:  very  much 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
oflfer  is  entertained.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  think  it  rashness  to  affirm  that  the 
fate  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  British 
connection,  is  dependent  on  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  oWa 
proof,  that  since  the  act  of  legislative 
union  was  passed,  there  never  was  a 
season  of  more  peril  and  difficulty  in 
Ireland  than  that  through  which  wo 
are  passing.  The  purposes  openly  pro- 
claimed by  the  party  which  seeks  to 
effect  a  change  in  our  government,  are 
more  pernicious  than  would  have  been 
in  former  days  suspected,  and  a  machi- 
nery more  potent  and  more  extended 
than  ever  before  existed,  is  in  vigc^rous 
and  incessant  action  to  carry  the  ruin- 
ous designs  into  effect.  Thus  far,  we 
believe,  it  will  be  acknowle^ed,  die 
danger  is  unusually  great,  ^e  pur- 
pose avowed  by  the  r^>eal  association, 
although  legal,  and  perhaps  constitu- 
tional, nas  all  the  evil  for  which  trea- 
son is  dreaded  and  punished,  and  the 
confederacy  to  effect  this  purpose,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  the  great  mass  of 
Irivh  Boman  Catholics,  ecclesiastical 
and  lay,  is  undeniably  the  most  formi- 
da.ble  that  ever  showed  itself  at  a  time 
of  peace,  openly  aiminjg  at  a  result 
which  must  effect  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire. 

What  have  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  compensation  ?  Is  there  hope  in  the 
policy  of  a  government  like  ours  ?-^ 
not,  we  would  ^say,  even  iot  Great 


Britain— assuredly  there  is  none  for 
Protestants  in  Irdand.  To  us  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  unnatural  mother  of 
whom  we  recently  read  in  some  foreign 
periodical,  was  no  uniahr  type  of  our 
administration,  so  far  as  Irish  interests 
are  concerned.  Pursued  by  wolves, 
the  wretched  woman  cast  out  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  she  rode,  one  by  one, 
the  group  of  which  each  one  called 
her  mother,  and  still  the  ravenous 
pursuit  staid  not  until  she  reached  her 
desolate  home  childless,  and  there  we 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  beasts  of 
prey,  or  an  outraged  husband  who 
ended  her  worthless  existence.  It  is 
thus  one  by  one  our  craven  adminis- 
tration is  casting  away  every  principle 
it  was  bound  to  dierish,  divesting  itself 
of  every  title  to  respect  or  love,  and 
with  as  little  rational  prospect  of  cul- 
ciliating  the  faction  to  which  it  sur- 
renders,  as  that  wretched  woman  could 
have  had  of  pacifying  the  beasts  of 
blood,  while  there  was  a  victim  to  be 
devoured  and  an  appetite  to  be  ffrati- 
fied.  A  ministry  like  ours,  whi(£  has 
added  to  its  demerits  in  1829,  the  mea* 
sures  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
cannot  be  relied  on  for  tne  mainte- 
nance of  any  principle  which  it  may 
find  a  brief  convenience  in  abandoning. 
We  do  not  desire  its  dissolution  or 
overthrow,  but  with  equal  firankness 
we  confess  that  its  acts  and  professions 
have  caused  us  to  entertain  the 
thought  of  such  a  result  without  the  un- 
easiness which  once  accompanied  it. 
We  do  not  desire,  nor  do  we  dread,  as 
we  once  did,  the  retirement  of  Sir 
Bobert  Feel ;  but  seeing  that  the  days 
are  evil,  and  that  worse  may  be  at 
hand,  we  most  earnestly  desire  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them. 

There  are,  we  have  the  modesty  to 
acknowledge,  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
conservative  Protestants,  too,  who  do 
not  sympathise  with  us  in  our  views 
and  apprehensions,  but  rather  expect 
that  tne  line  of  policy  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  government  is  pursuing 
will  ultimately  lead  to  ffood.  Some  of 
these  ''optimists"  hold  the  opinion 
that  feud  and  faction  will  ultimately  be 
i^peased  among  us — ^they  see  that  the 
material  interests  of  the  country  are 
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making  profeperous  progress — they  feel 
that  such  interests  are  those  in  which 
wise  men  like  themselves  should  feel 
the  liveliest  concern;  their  feelings 
b^et  hopes  in  their  own  likeness — 
hopes  that  what  seems  to  them  so 
reasonable  will  in  due  time  be  realised, 
and  that  however  rival  sects  may  for 
a  time  compete  for  the  mastery,  the 
people  will,  if  necessary,  forsake  their 
contending  priests,  and  all  worship,  in 
amity  or  amicable  competition,  before 
the  only  altar  at  which  hearts  really 
bow— tne  altar  of  wealth.  Reasoners 
of  this  stamp  imagine  that  the  church 
establishment  is  the  one  obstacle  to  the 
happy  result  they  look  for.  Sir  Robert 
Fed,  they  think,  mistook  when  he  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  such  an  impedi- 
ment. He  sees  clearly  now,  they  say. 
He  finds  that  mammon  has  its  jea- 
lousies, and  will  not  remunerate  a 
divided  worship.  The  minister,  they 
hope,  will  entitle  himself  to  a  recom- 
pense, and  all  will  be  tranquillity  in 
Ireland  as  soon  as  the  sole  surviving 
national  acknowledgment  of  Grod  has 
been  discontinued. 

There  are  other  ex^tants  whose 
hopes  are  kindled  at  a  different  source, 
although  perhaps  not  more  assuringi 
These,  like  the  dissuasive  and  dilatory 
Athenians,  who  used  to  salute  one 
another  in  the  public  places  with  the 
carrion  croak,  "is  Philip  dead — has 
he  a  mortal  malady,"  see  the  acts  of 
the  minister  in  connection  with  the 
fiinereal  thoughts  they  gloat  on. 
"  Wait,"  they  sav— judge  nothing  be- 
fore the  time — O'Connell  is  an  over 
match  for  Peel,  but  O'Connell  is  not 
immortal.  Let  Peel  just  for  three  or 
four  years  or  sessions  of  parliament 
tide  over  the  discomforts  of  his  posi- 
tion— ^let  him  compromise,  concede, 
conciliate  for  a  while — there  will  be 
ample  time  to  do  justice  as  sooij^  as 
O'Connell  is  dead. 

We  confess  this  post  obit  policy 
does  not  suit  our  taste.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps,  inspired  us  with  a  distaste  for 
it,  or  at  least,  confirmed  us  in  the 
weakness.  The  feeble,  or  those  who 
are  precluded  from  action,  may,  per- 
haps, comfort  helplessness  or  bondage 
by  such  a  hope — ^it  is  utterly  disgrace- 
ful to  the  vigorous  and  free.  Nor  do 
we  think  tliat  the  policy  of  forbearance 
on  so  unworthy  grounds,  has  a  hope 
that  compensates  its  paltriness.  It 
misled  the  Greeks  of  ancient  days — it 
may  mislead  their  modern  copyists ; 


and  although  John  O'Connell  may  not 
prove  an  Alexander,  he  may  Uve  to  see 
the  hopes  founded  on  his  father's  de- 
mise, as  abortive  as  were  those  which 
the  Athenians  cherished  respectina:  the 
death  of  Philip — ^nay,  in  this  rauway 
age  of  ours,  the  "Ldberator"  himself 
may  not  much  overstep  the  ordinary 
linuts  assigned  to  human  life,  and  may 
mock  at  me  discomfiture  of  the  poh- 
tical  legacy  hunters  who  expected  that 
at  his  deam  he  would  have  bequeadied 
peace  to  the  country — 

**  Plcttunqne  reooc<iu 
Scriba  ex  Quinqueviro  conmm  d«ladit  hiantcm 
Captatorque  dabit  risut  Nutca  Corano.** 

It  is,  in  truth,  not  a  little  surprisino; 
that  the  species  of  expectation  whi<£ 
was  felt  as  a  reproach,  and  which  a 
consummate  master  of  the  agencies  by 
which  the  heart  of  a  people  is  roused 
and  wrung,  used  as  a  reproach  when 
addressing  the  inhabitant*  of  a  single 
city,  plainly  and  greatly  overmatched 
in  war,  shall  be  avowed  and  all  but 
paraded  in  his  defence  by  apologists 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  are  free  to 
confess,  that  we  do  not  see  in  the  train 
attendant  on  the  Liberator,  one  in 
whom  he  is  likely,  in  all  his  merits  and 
defects,  to  live  again.  But  this  is  no 
admission  that  he  may  not  have  an 
efficient  successor.  We  remember 
when  the  world  would  have  held  it  a 
matter  of  very  easy  accomplishment 
to  find  for  Mr.  O'Connell  many  an 
equal  in  the  body  to  which  he  belonged; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  congratmate 
the  waiters  for  his  demise,  on  the  trust 
that  there  may  not  be  found  amcmg 
his  survivors  some  one  or  more  com- 
petent to  finish  the  work  he  will  have 
beffim,  and  will  have  left  it  as  their 
task  to  accomplish.  Let  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell succeed  in  obtaining  what  we  are 
persuaded  he  aims  at — a  great  enlarge- 
ment in  the  number  of  Ksh  represen- 
tatives, and  it  will  demand  but  very 
inferior  powers  to  effect  a  repeal  of  th^ 
Union  in  its  worst  form,  and  with  the 
worst  attendant  consequences. 

AVc  have  been,  we  apprehend,  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  to  express  a 
fear  that  it  is  in  the  senate  of  Great 
Britain,  and  not  in  the  field,  the  act 
of  legislative  union  can  be  repealed. 
We  have  long  contemplated  the  pro- 
bability of  such  a  calamity,  and  we 
must  avow,  tliat  the  progress  of  events 
has  but  rendered  our  apprehensions 
more  senous,  and  our  trust  in  the 
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firmness  of  British  senators  more  un- 
satisfactory and  insecure.  We  have 
now  no  human  hope  except  in  the 
Irish  Protestants,  and  we  give  them 
warning  that  if  they  are  untrue  to 
themselves,  there  will  soon  be  very 
few  in  England  to  care  for  them. 

We  beg  of  them,  well  to  ponder  the 
truth  we  are  about  to  utter :  the  go- 
vermnent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
knowingly  or  unconsciously  conceded 
the  principle  on  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  is  dependent.  When  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  admitted  popu- 
lation as  the  basis  on  which  an  electo- 
ral constituency  was  to  be  erected — 
when  they  pronounced  it  a  defect  that 
there  was  not  a  due  proportion  between 
the  voters  and  the  people — when  they 
refused  to  carry  out  Lord  Stanley's 
Registration  Bill,  and  threatened  to 
bring  in  another  on  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple that,  in  virtue  of  an  extended 
population,  the  sphere  of  the  fran- 
chised  must  be  widened,  they  con- 
ceded, in  substance,  Mr.  O'Connell's 
argument,  that  the  eight  millions  of 
the  Irish  people  are  not  adequately 
represented  in  the  imperial  parliament 
by  one  hundred  and  five  members. 
Apply  the  population  principle  to  con- 
stituencies, and  you  cannot  complain 
that  it  is  applied  to  representatives. 

It  is  the  misfortune  or  the  mischief 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  concessions,  that 
they  generally  involve  the  admission 
of  some  principle  of  which  they  are 
imperfect  and  defective  exponents,  and 
that  thus  they  necessitate  supplemental 
concessions.  It  is  also  his  misfortune, 
that  too  many  of  his  concessions  are 
yielded  to  tne  cravings  of  an  expe- 
diency which  is  not,  and  is  not  con- 
sistent with,  principle.  No  man  can 
8»v  where  such  concessions  may  lead. 
The  expediency  of  the  moment  may 
be  impolicy  as  respects  the  year ;  and 
the  minister  may  achieve  some  tempo- 
rarjr  advantage  by  yielding  a  i)oint  on 
which  his  country's  permanent  interest 
and  honour  rested.  A  yielding  minis- 
ter should  have,  even  among  nis  fol- 
lowers, if  they  are  patriots,  vigilant 
and  severe  observers  of  his  conduct. 
Tliey  should  be  always  watchful,  al- 
ways ready  to  advise  and  to  withstand 
as  well  as  to  assist.  Their  adversaries 
strive  to  profit  by  compressing  the 
plastic  materials  of  which  he  is  com- 
posed ;  his  supporters  are  to  blame  for 
the  ruin  of  tneir  cause,  if  they  do  not 
render  their  leader  the  service  of  re- 


sisting where  otherwise  he,  and  they 
with  him,  must  be  overpowered. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  well 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants are  organizing  their  strength  in 
an  extended  union.  We  hope  it  will 
become  co-extensive  with  the  people ; 
and  we  do  not  scruple  to  utter  an  ear- 
nest admonition,  humble  as  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be,  that  they  who  refuse 
to  co-operate  in  so  good  a  cause,  may 
soon  have  much  reason  to  lament  their 
culpable  indifierence.  We  wiU,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  the  appeal  made  to 
Irish  Protestantism  unsuccessful.  We 
will  suppose  Ulster  left  alone,  and 
that  the  Protestants  of  the  North, 
having  vainly  invited  their  brethren 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  unite  with 
them,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  num- 
bers and  high  spirit,  renounce  the  idea 
of  a  formal  union,  or  merely  adopt 
that  form  which  is  already  in  exist- 
tence — is  such  a  state  of  things  that 
in  which  any  wise  man  would  desire 
to  meet  the  perils  of  a  Whig  or  Radi- 
cal administration? — is  the  contin- 
gency very  improbable  that  we  may 
have  such  perils  to  meet  after  the  next 
general  election  ?  If  we  have,  and  if 
Protestants  in  Ireland  are  found  help- 
less as  they  are  now,  there  is  nothing 
short  of  repeal  which  the  repeal  party 
may  not  obtain ;  and  we  know  enough 
to  be  aware,  that  the  concessions  they 
arc  likely  to  demand  will  involve  muca 
detriment,  if  not  ruin,  to  our  Protes- 
tant interests. 

But,  perhaps,  we  may  ensure  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  maintenance  of  power, 
by  abstaining  from  any  attempt  at 
political  combination  ?  He  may  take 
offence  at  our  union,  and  throw  up 
his  office  in  disgust.  He  may  find 
the  difficulty  of  governing  Ireland, 
increased  by  our  union,  and  give  up 
the  task  from  conscious  inability. 
The  repeal  confederacy  may  become 
stimulated  to  more  daring  exertion 
by  seeing  Protestants  awaking  out 
of  their  supineness — Are  these  reasons 
or  such  as  these,  cogent,  to  discourage 
wronged  and  menaced  men  from 
uniting.  Ought  we  continue  inac- 
tive for  the  sake  of  propitiating  a 
minister  whom  such  considerations 
would  influence  to  desert  his  post? 
Do  we  owe  so  much  to  the  Re- 
pealers— are  we  so  bound  to  their 
clemency — so  prostrate  before  their 
power — so  wholly  at  their  mercy, 
that  we  should   voluntarily   remain 
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helpleis  to  liave  a  dalm  on  fheir  pr^ 
canous  forbearanoe? 

Buti  admitting  that  rea^nA  like 
these  diould  not  &stLade  from  imioii» 
an  adversaiy  maj  ask  what  good 
argument  is  there  to  recommend  it*^ 
wmit  hope  have  we  to  offer  that  union 
will  bring  U8  good.  We  should  rather 
make  history  tiie  tehide  of  stich  in« 
struction  than  assume  to  oursdves  the 
office  of  imj^arting  it.  For  the  advan- 
tages of  umon  we  would  refer  to  the 
history  of  Ulster  at  the  close  of  the 
last  oentury-^we  Would  refer  to  the 
success  attendant  on  the  institution 
of  Conservative  dubs  in  times  much 
more  recent.  Evil  as  ard  the  days 
on  which  we  have  fallen^  those  through 
which  our  ancestors  struggled  Were 
more  calamitous,  and  iJbat  they  did 
not  perish  in  them  was,  humanly 
speaking,  ascribable  to  the  protection 
which  they  found  in  union*  Menaced^ 
assaultedi  oppressed,  as  the  loyal  Pro- 
testants were  in  various  parts  of  Ulster 
where  Defenders  and  United  Irish- 
men almost  rivalled  each  other  in 
atrocities  of  which  good  subjects  were 
the  victims,  it  was  not  until  Pro- 
testants united  for  tbeir  own  defence^ 
that  the  government  to  which  they 
rendered  true  allegiance  took  thought 
of  them.  In  those  dreary  days,  the 
lo^al  Protestants  were  few.  Co-re- 
ligionists were  against  them  in  one 
form  of  organization.  Roman  Catho* 
tholics  in  another,  and  the  govern- 
ment which  ought  to  have  w)rded 
them  protection,  was  n^ligent  or 
ignorant  of  its  duty^  It  seemed  td 
1^  a  time  in  which  the  land  was  aban« 
doned  to  the  turbulent  and  darin^^ 
and  in  which  government  had  abdi- 
cated its  functions.  It  was  at  Isuch  a 
time,  in  the  most  disturbed  part  of 
Ireland,  the  much  maligned  Orange 
Institution  was  formed,  and  for  the 
benefits  derivable  firom  that  union, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  state  of 
Ulster  before  and  after  its  formatson. 
He  who  compares  the  Ulster.of  179d, 
(in  the  autumn  of  which  the  first 
Orange  lodge  was  instituted)  and  of 
many  years  preceding,  with  the  Ulster 
of  the  last  forty-eight  years,  dating 
from  the  period  at  whion  the  Oranse 
affiliation  was  completed,  will  scarcdy 
ask  what  benefits  may  be  found  in 
union.  The  advantag^  we  believe, 
are  not  less  manifisst  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  later  Conservative 
associations.     We  need  bat  allude  to 


the  Oarlton  Olnb  a>  one  fena  in 
which  such  unions  proved  their  effi- 
oiency,  by  putting  out  of  power  the 
ministry  over  which  Mr^  O'Oonnell 
bore  sway,  to  replace  it  by  another, 
which,  for  want  of  an  efficient  Pro- 
testant union,  seems  lapsing  into  a 
state  of  subserviency  to  the  same 
influence  and  dictation.  In  a  word, 
Protestant  union,  in  tlie  last  oentury, 
saved  Ireland,  through  God's  blessing, 
from  anarchy  and  devastaticm  ;  re- 
cently, Protestant  union,  delivered 
the  empire  from  the  O'Connell-Mel- 
boume  administration,  and  now^  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  Protestant  union, 
the  Peel  cabinet  seems  to  show  itsdf 
benton  carrying  out,  in  its  most  c^feii- 
sive  details,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment it  superseded. 

While  we  advocate  with  what- 
ever power  we  have,  and  we  C(mfe« 
it  to^  but  small— in  comparison  of 
our  wishes  but  weakness,  ine  idea  of 
Protestant  union,  we  are  reconciled 
to  it  only  by  a  persuasion  that  it  is 
indispensably  necessary.  Much  rather 
would  we  see  the  people  of  tins 
country,  one,  remembering  &e  dif- 
ference of  Uieir  creeds  only  wh^ 
proceeding  to  their  reqiective  acts 
or  offices  of  worship,  and  at  other 
times  and  occasions  only  remem- 
bering that  all  should  be  one  in  the 
bonds  of  charity,  that  all  were  to  be 
disciples  of  Him  who  made  *'love  to 
one  another'*  the  distinguishing  dia- 
racteristic  by  which  they  shomd  be 
known-anuoh  rather  would  we  reco^ 
nise  community  in  the  prindplea  whidi 
all  Christian  professors  hoTd^  than 
estrangement  in  the  matters  in  which 
they  difler*  But  we  are  not  lef);  free 
to  follow  these  dictates  of  our  hear^ 
the  confederacy  whidi  **  would  make 
our  country  a  wilderness,"  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  so— and  t^e  ininiater 
who  s«d  in  the  measure  of  1839  ^kt 
religious  £stinctions  be  effaced**  and 
who  has  said  in  the  measures  and  pix>- 
fessions  of  1845^-'' let  religious  dis- 
tinctions be  restored^"  commanda  tiie 
Protestants  to  remembek"  that  the 
state  pronounces  them  a  distinct  and 
separate  portion  of  the  pec^le— a  pof « 
tion  disnngtddied  in  order  to  its 
being  degraded.  Is  this  more  than 
the  truth  ?  Was  it  not  the  avowed 
principle  of  ''£inancq)ation"  that  re- 
ligious distinctions  should  be  oblite^ 
rated  in  order  that  tJie  profeanon  of 
the  creed  of  Rome  should  not  dia* 
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aoalifV  for  official  statioii— 4md  is  not 
tne  policy  of  the  present  administration 
in  makinff  tlie  profession  of  that  creed 
a  ground  of  pr^er^cCy  the  revival 
of  religious  distinctions  in  such  a 
form  luid  spirit,  as  to  render  them 
an  Injury  and  an  insult  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, under  such  circumstances,  to 
forget  that  we  are  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  Irish  people — ^how  is  it  pos- 
sible,  if  we  feel  as  men,  and  would 
act  as  wise  men,  to  refrain  longer 
fixim  "  taking  close  order"  and  orga- 
nizing ourse^es  into  a  compact  bro- 
therhood? 

Nor  is  it  in  the  distribution  of 
patronage  only,  or  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  funds,  Protestants  are 
taught  to  feel  that  they  are  the  dis- 
favoured party ;  the  same  stem  truth 
is  proclaimed  to  them  by  due  form  of 
law.  What  constituted  Orange  pro- 
cessions an  offence  during  that  period 
of  eight  or  nine  years  which  has  re- 
cently expired  ?  The  letter  of  a  penal 
statute.  What  constitutes  the  adop- 
tion of  signs  and  pass-words  by  the 
Orange  \x)dy  an  offence  ?  The  same 
rigid  authority — the  letter  of  a  severe 
act  of  parliament.  Is  there  any  thing 
morally  wrong,  any  thing  reaU^  pre- 
judicial  to  the  well  being  of  individuals 
or  the  state  in  these  prohibited  cus- 
toms ?  Assuredly  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
hardly  say  that  mere  is.  He  who  de- 
fended Orangeism  and  Orangemen  in 
the  year  1814,  in  tlie  language  made 
use  of  by  the  right  honourable  baronet, 
cannot  possibly  account  the  Orange 
confederation  or  its  observances  im- 
moral. Why  then  should  he  hold 
them  illegal  ?  Perhaps  he  finds  them  in- 
convenient— ^perhaps  he  esteems  them, 
under  existing  circumstances,  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Is 
this  a  'sufficient  defence  and  justifica- 
tion for  pronouncing  them  an  offence, 
for  creating  a  new  crime,  and  for 
punishing,  by  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation, honest  and  peaceful  contri- 
vances for  personal  protection,  or  the 
public  commemoration  of  a  ^eat 
national  deliverance  ?  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  minister,  if  such  be  his  opmion, 
his  justification  for  adhering  to  a 
policy  which  holds  ^*  exuberance  of 
loyalty"  as  a  species  of  **  petty  trea- 
son," and  visits  it  with  little  less  than 
capital  punishment?  Let  it  be  so- 
let  it  be  admitted  that  because  Boman 
Catholics  felt  or  affected  anger  at  cer- 


tain public  oommemorationsi  it  was 
right  to  pronounce  Orangeism  an  in- 
dictable offence.  We  ask  only  this... 
is  the  legislation  just,  is  the  policy 
impartial,  which  embarrasses  loyal 
Protestants  in  their  upright  and  oon- 
servative  associations,  andwhieh  leaves 
unfettered,  and  taking  into  account 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  oase« 
we  might  say  favours  and  encourages, 
that  baleful  confederacy  which,  in  tJie 
guarded  language  of  the  premier# 
would  make  Great  Britain  a  fourth- 
rate  power,  and  Ireland  a  savage 
wilderness?  On  what  sustdnable 
plea  can  it  be  defended  as  equal  j«»- 
tice  to  pronounce  Orangeism  illegal^ 
abd  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  the 
object  of  the  repeal  confederacy  trea- 
sonable? Is  legislation  incompe- 
tent to  characterize  thus  the  objeots 
of  such  a  body?  Was  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  too  feebly  su^^rted  in  parlia- 
ment to  obtain  a  law  by  which  it  could 
be  effectually  put  down  ?  The  state 
of  parties  m  ooth  houses,  and  the 
records  of  our  statute  boc^cs  furnish 
answers  to  both  these  questions.  Were 
many  of  the  treasons  created  subse* 
quently  to  the  statute  of  Edward  the 
Third,  more  pernicious  to  the  sove- 
reign or  the  country  than  the  avowed 
designs  and  wdl-known  practices  of 
the  repeal  confederacy  ?  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  give  the  answer.  Let  the 
reader  peruse  only  a  single  chapter  of 
Blackstone,  and  a  report  of  even  one 
day's  proceedings  at  Conciliation  HaU« 
and  he  will  not  need  further  informa- 
tion that  British  law  has  in  various  in^ 
stances  stigmatized  as  treason  offences 
less  prejucQcial  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  the  project  of  repeal. 

•*  Jvxtk  inventa  metn  injosti  foteare  neoefie  att 
Tempora  li  futomsM  velis  eroloere  mmidi.** 

But  if  vou  desire  to  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  legislature  from  the  course 
which  has  been  recentlv  pursued  to- 
wards Ireland,  you  wm  be  disposed 
to  affirm  that  Uie  principle  which 

"  dat  veniam  corylf  vexaX  oenfnra  oolnmtiM 

is  that  of  which  the  policy  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  is  the  apt  and  alarming 
exponent.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
not  the  less  applicable  to  the  afiairs 
of  life  that  bears  it  the  name  of  one 
whose  wisdom  was  given  him  fr^m 
above — 
^^He  that  justifieth   the   wicked. 
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•nd  he  that  eondemneth  the  just,  even 
they  both  are  abomination  to  the 
Lord." 

We  commend  this  truth  to  the 
terioua  attention  of  the  Cabinet  i^rhich 
condemns  the  righteous  exertions  of 
loyal  Irish  Protestants,  and  *'ju8ti- 
fiethy"  by  refraining  to  legislate  against 
ity  the  Repeal  confederacy  and  its 
pernicious  system  of  agitation. 

And  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
thus  wronged  and  endangered,  we 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  bo 
not  slow  to  take  their  own  cause  in 
hand.  We  trust  the  "alliance" 
which  we  have  seen  announced  as  in 
process  of  formation  will  soon  be  in 
efficient  action.  It  will  be,  we  hope, 
a  society  which  will  neither  super- 
8ede>  nor  become  identified  with,  any 
existing  confederation,  but  will  be 
ready  to  co-operate  with^  and  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  all,  whether  societies 
or  individuals,  who  desire  to  effect 
good  by  the  adoption  of  good  means. 
Especially  we  desire  that  it  shall 
exert  itself  to  instruct,  and  we  may 
add,  to  right  public  opinion  in  England. 
Too  long  have  calumnies  been  m  cir- 
culation by  which  Irish  ProtestantLsm 
has  been  defamed.  There  are  cases 
in  which  slander  may  be  lived  down  ; 
the  falsehoods  of  wnich  we  have  to 
complain,  are  too  active  and  too  per- 
nicious in  their  operation,  to  admit 
of  extinction  by  that  slow  proce^, 
which  has  in  other  cases  been  found 
effectual.  Irish  Protestants  must 
labour  to  make  their  cause  under- 
stood, and  their  worth  known.  For 
this  purpose  they   must  collect  and 


concentrate  thdr  stsrength.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  sure  of  suc- 
cess if  truth  prevail — ^they  who  have 
such  an  advantage  should  improve  it 
by  giving  truth  a  voice  which  it  can 
speak  by.  The  evils  we  labour  under 
now,  arise  out  of  anomalies  whidi 
admit  of  being  corrected.  The  law 
pronounces  us  a  part  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, and  througn  our  own  supineness, 
as  well  as  by  the  energetic  eixertion 
of  our  adversaries,  the  love  of  that 
people  of  whom  we  form  a  part,  has 
grown  cold  to  us.  It  is  yet  recover- 
able if  we  be  but  faithful  to  a  great  and 
pressing  duty. 

The  next  parliament  chosen  for 
Great  Britain  will  exhibit  a  pheno^ 
menon  upon  which  attenUon  must  be 
fixed.  rhere  will  be  a  strong  body 
of  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  aim  at  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire,  and  these 
will  be  sent  into  the  legislature  by 
that  party  upon  which  the  minister 
bestows  power  and  favours  to  the 
utmost  extent  that  is  permitted*  him. 
There  will  be  a  minority,  perhaps,  who 
are  staunch  friends  to  British  con- 
nection, and  these  will  be  sent  by 
that  body  which  the  minister  has  set 
himself  to  discountenance  and  de- 
press. There  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  make  known  to  England  the  spirit 
which  prevails  in  the  contemplated 
Protestant  allianoe.  Let  it  be  the 
prayer  and^  exertion  of  every  man 
who  loves  his  religion  and  his  country 
that  the  opportunity  be  not  ne- 
glected. 
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THE   DIDACTIC    IRISH    NOVELISTS — CAKLETDN^    MRS.    HALL.* 


We  have  quite  an  inundation  of  di- 
dactic tales — a  vicious  kind  of  litera- 
ture in  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  the 
abilities  of  writers  like  Mr.  Carleton 
and  Mrs,  Hall  misapplied.  Whether 
the  object  be  to  sustain  particular 
views  in  political^  economical,  or  theo- 
logical matters, the  necessity  for  exag- 
geration and  want  of  candour  in  all 
these  compositions  is  the  same.  Men 
of  straw  must  be  set  up,  that  those  on 
the  other  part  may  overthrow  them  ; 
and,  as  the  reader  in  search  of  agree- 
able excitement  will  not  be  satisfied 
without  a  sitrnal  overthrow,  the  writer 
usually  bundles  up  his  sham  combat- 
ants so  loosely  and  awkwardly  that 
they  fall  to  pieces  almost  at  a  touch, 
and  we  rise  from  the  ridiculous  con- 
test with  an  equal  sense  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fiction,  and  of  the  disin- 
genuousness  of  the  author. 

Argumentative  compositions  ought 
always  to  set  forth  the  adverse  propo- 
sition, whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  form 
and  context  given  to  it  by  the  adver- 
sary. Any  other  mode  of  dealing 
with  an  argument  is  suspicious ;  and 
the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which  can- 
did miuds  invariably  conceive  in  such 
cases,  is  almost  always  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  reasoning  really  put 
forward  on  the  other  side.  Preachers, 
lecturers,  and  controversialists  of  all 
denominations,  are  too  open  to  cen- 
sure in  this  respect.!  But,  if  such 
practices  are  reprehensible  in  argu- 
mentative discourses,  they  are  pre-emi- 
nently odious  in  works  of  the  imagi- 


nation. It  is  a  base  thing  to  entrap  a 
reader,  by  an  agreeably-written  love- 
scene  or  exciting  adventure,  into  the 
admission  of  a  dogma  which,  if  furly 
stated  side  by  side  with  the  adverse 
proposition,  would  depend,  for  its  ad- 
mission or  rejection,  on  its  being  found 
ACTeeable  or  otherwise,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination, but  to  the  judgment.  And 
even  the  palliation  of  agreeable  writ- 
ing is  rarely  found  to  any  considerable 
extent  in  such  compositions.  Every- 
thing being  bent  to  the  preconceived 
purpose  of  advocating  one  side  of  the 
question,  the  presence  of  constraint 
cannot  be  concealed,  and  the  writer 
never  seems,  because  he  can  never  feel, 
at  liberty  to  indulge  the  impulse  of  a 
free  genius.  Sycophancy  can  be  shewn 
to  a  party  or  a  class,  as  well  as  to  an 
individual ;  and  the  compositions  of 
those  who,  instead  of  seeking  to  incul- 
cate independent  views,  write  for 
the  opinions  already  inculcated  on  a 
party  or  on  a  class  by  others,  while 
they  are  necessarily  attended  with  the 
constraint,  exhibit  also  the  peculiar 
subserviency  which  distinguishes  the 
conversation  of  a  poor  companion. 
Mr.  D*  Israeli,  forming  his  own  opi- 
nions, and  writing  a  didactic  novel  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  them  forth  to 
the  public,  whom  he  seeks  to  bring 
over  to  his  peculiar  views,  roust,  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  nature  of  his  un- 
dertaking, have  recourse  to  exaggera- 
tion, and  deal  with  men  of  straw  ;  but, 
writing  to  produce  new  convictions, 
not  to  flatter  opinions  already  formed. 


*  Art  Maguire ;  or,  the  Broken  Pledge.  By  William  Carleton.  Dublin :  James 
Duffy.    1845. 

nl  Rody  the  Rover ;  or,  the  Ribbonman.    By  William  Carleton.    Dublin :  James 
Duffy.     1845. 

Parra  Sastha;  or,  the  History  of  Paddy  Go-easy  and  his  wife  Nancy.  By 
WiUiam  Carleton.    Dublin :  James  Dufiy.     1845. 

The  Wbiteboy;  a  Story  of  Ireland  in  1822.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  In  Two 
Volumes.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1845. 

t  Among  the  many  honourable  exceptions  who,  nevertheless,  adorn  our  chairs  and 
pulpits,  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  deserves  the  credit  due  to  a  most  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  the  rules  of  argumentative  justice,  though  it  must  be  owned, 
he  sometimes  carries  that  primary  one  which  we  have  just  enunciated,  to  an  un- 
toward length,  when  the  consciousness  of  his  prowess  incites  his  candour  to  set  up, 
not  men  of  straw,  but  men  of  iron,  whom  he  afterwards  beats  about  the  head  to 
little  purpose. 
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his  work^  however  disingenuous  and 
constrained,  will  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  not  heing  sycophantic.  Not 
so,  unhappily,  the  two  principal  of 
these  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Carleton. 
They  are  didactic  in  stvle,  and  written 
to  meet  the  pre-existing  views  of  a 
particular  class  of  readers.  They  are 
consequently  affected  with  the  charac- 
teristics annexed  to  their  douhle  pur- 
pose, and  are  at  once  exaggerated  and 
subservient. 

'^Art  Maguire,  or  the  Broken 
Pledge,"  is  a  tale  for  the  Teetotallers, 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew.  It 
makes  little,  if  any,  pretence  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  either  rational  tem> 
perance  or  total  abstinence,  but  seems 
written  solely  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
pre-exisUng  opinions,  and  to  confirm 
the  already  establbhed  sentiments  of 
the  class  to  whom,  in  fact,  through 
their  so-called  apostle,  it  is  dedicated. 
We  use  the  word  teetotalism  with 
reluctance ;  for  we  would  wish  to 
employ  a  term  corresponding  to  the 
greatness  and  importance  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  taken  place  among  us, 
and  we  feel  that  this  slang  importation 
from  a  vulgar  people  is  unfit  for,  and 
unworthy  of  its  subject-matter,  deve- 
loped on  the  grand  scale,  and  with  the 
beneficial  consequences  which  distin- 
guish the  Temperance  reformation  in 
Ireland.  The  good  effects  are  mani- 
fest. Decency  and  comfort  are  very 
generally  seen,  in  place  of  the  physical 
and  moral  wretchedness  which  so  fre- 
quently attended  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  among  the  lower  classes  in  this 
country.  In  the  better  classes,  also, 
like  instances  might  be  occasionally 
pointed  out;  but  the  main  operation 
has  been  on  the  bulk  of  the  populace, 
and  on  them  it  has  wrought  a  chance 
unquestionably  and  signally  for  the 
better. 

Yet  great  as  is  the  good,  we  would 
not  have  purchased  it,  nor,  were  the 
movement  to  be  acted  over  again, 
would  we  now  purchase  it  at  the  price, 
in  increased  superstition  and  decreased 
self-reliance,  paid  for  it  by  the  people. 
It  was  a  movement  as  essentially  fana- 
tical as  any  of  the  moral  epidemics 
which  have  affected  society  u-om  the 
days  of  the  Flagellants  and  Camml- 
sitmrudres  to  the  present  time.  The 
vast  minority  of  those  who,  in  such 
prodigious  multitudes,  rushed  to  make 
their  renunciations  at  the  feet  of  Mr. 


Mathew,  did  so  in  the  belief  of  his 
being  gifted  with  supernatural  powers, 
and  of  a  divine  blessing  proceeding 
from  his  hand  as  the  eqmvalent  for 
their  vows.  His  faint  equivocal  de- 
nials of  miraculous  pretension  nev^ 
met  the  eyes  or  understandings  of  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  epileptic,  who, 
if  the  Saviour  himself  had  returned  to 
earth,  could  hardly  have  been  carried 
to  his  presence  in  greater  numbera, 
or  with  greater  confidence  of  being 
healed ;  and  multitudes  of  whom  de- 
parted from  under  his  hand,  after  it 
had  made  its  superstitious  signs  over 
their  disordered  organs,  proclaiming 
themselves,  in  the  delirium  of  a  new 
religious  drunkenness,  restored  to 
sight,  to  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  to 
the  wholesome  enjoyment  of  all  their 
bodily  organs, — their  crutches  oast 
away,  their  guides  dismissed,  their 
sores  disregarded, — and  whose  exam- 
ple, (although  next  day  the  poor 
wretches  themselves  were  worse  than 
ever,  in  the  deplorable  re-action  of 
moral  and  physical  excess),  stimulated 
not  only  all  the  multitudes  who  wit- 
nessed  their  temporary  show  of  relief, 
but  other  multitudes  in  new  places  <^ 
assembly,  and  other  crowds  of  sid^ 
and  decrepit  people,  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  same  new  form  of  intoxi- 
cation, till  the  whole  populace  of  the 
three  southern  archdioceses  were  drunk 
with  the  very  abnegation  of  drunk«i- 


Into  the  northern  archdiocese^  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  Crolly,  a  man  of  a  pru- 
dent and  resolute  mind,  and  who,  in 
the  recent  conflict  between  the  advo- 
cates of  separate  and  mixed  education, 
has  suffered  an  honourable  persecaitioa 
in  the  maint^iance  of  liberal  opiniooy 
this  frenzy,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Ma&ew,  was  not 
permitted  to  enter.  What  the  motive 
for  its  exclusion  may  have  been,  wh^ 
ther  the  danger  of  popular  ooliiuoDs, 
or  the  indisposition  of  the  clergy  to 
submit  themselves  to  additioual  self- 
denial,  or  the  use  which  had  already 
be^un  to  be  made  of  the  movement  for 
secutious  purposes,  or  the  invaCdity  of 
the  vow  itself,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  authentic  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  we'arenotin 
a  position  to  say ;  but  it  would  appear 
most  probable  that  the  last  was  the 
main  objection. 
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For  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
total  abstinence  vow^  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
admmisteredy  is  invalid,  according  to 
the  recognised  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  divinity.  By  all 
the  doctors,  from  St.  Thomas  to  Dens, 
a  tow  is  thos  defined — *'  a  promise  made 
to  Ood  of  something  for  the  better  in 
the  power  of  the  promiser  to  perform," 
(S.  Thorn,  art.  2).  If  it  be  not  of  some- 
thing for  the  better  {de  meliori  bono,)  it 
is  so  wholly  void,  that  God,  it  is  said, 
cannot  accept  it,  (turn  acceptatur  a  Deo, 
Dens  de  Virt.  No.  90.)  so  that  to  make 
the  Mathewite  vow  in  general,  or  in  any 
other  case  than  that  of  confirmed  habits 
of  drunlcenness,  a  valid  one,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  affirm  that  the  condition  of  total 
abstinence  from  spirituous  stimulants 
is  a  better  good  than  any  condition  of 
their  use,  except  for  medical  or  sacra- 
mental purposes. 

But  if  this  be  so,  Mahomet  was  a 
vriser  lawgiver  than  Christ,  which  we 
need  hardily  say  is  a  proposition  not  to 
be  admitted  by  any  Christian  divine. 

On  this,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  deliberation,  there  is  hardly  one 
pledge  out  of  a  hundred  that  could  be 
sud  by  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  to  bo 
a  valid  vow.  In  all  cases  of  persons 
whose  habits  had  before  been  tempe- 
rate, such  as  the  multitude  of  youths 
and  females  who  have  pledged  them- 
selves, it  is  palpably  null  and  void,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine—«o  absolutely  so,  that,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  divines  of  that 
church  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  God's 
utter  inability  to  accept  it.  Never- 
theless we  have  no  desire  to  see  these 
persons  abandon  their  pledge  (we  do 
not  say  *'  br^,"  for  that  which  never 
bound  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  bro- 
ken), for  we  entertain  but  little  expec- 
tation of  their  acquiring  enough  of 
knowledge  to  know  the  reason  of  its 
nullity,  and  we  believe  that  an  aban- 
donment of  it,  on  any  other  ground 
than  full  knowledge  of  the  reason  why 
it  is  invalid,  would  be  attended  with 
much  unhappiness  and  loss  of  self-re- 
spect to  the  parties. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  if  the  move- 
ment were  to  be  acted  over  again,  we 
would  not  pmrchase  even  the  existing 
amelioration  at  the  cost  of  imposing 
questionable  vows  upon  the  people 
through  the  agency  of  an  ignorance  and 
a  superstitious  credulity  which  must  ne- 


cessarily remain  with  'and  qualify  the 
good  tluit  they  have  been  instrumental 
in  creating.  To  these  evils  of  the 
system  is  luso  to  be  added  that  loss  of 
self-reliance  which  every  man  who 
trusts  to  external  forms  and  formula- 
ries for  keeping  him  in  the  right  path» 
must  experience,  and  which,  so  long 
as  the  Mathewite  medal  is  regarded  as 
an  amulet,  must  continue  to  mix  its 
ingredient  of  evil  in  the  good  which 
it  accompanies. 

This  good  also  has  been  much  ex- 
aggerated. The  improved  condition 
of  the  Irish  populace  is  owing,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  improved  system 
of  our  police.  Habits  of  peacefulness 
and  order,  except  where  every  exertion 
for  the  national  improvement  has  been 
counteracted  by  Ribbonism,  have  been 
impressed  both  in  town  and  country 
by  the  constant  presence  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  peaceable  and 
to  bring  the  turbulent  to  punishment. 
In  the  aggregate  of  improvement,  Sir 
Robert  reel  divides  the  credit  with 
Mr.  Mathew  to  a  considerable  extent, 
while  in  the  instrumentality  employed, 
he  has  had  recourse  to  nothing  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  to  all 
authority,  divine  and  human. 

And  this  further  consideration  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  old  evils 
attendant  both  on  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  on  the  imperfections  of  our 
unreformed  police,  have  been  unrea- 
sonably heaped  on  the  former  cause ; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  were  the 
Irish  populace  fully  reconciled  to  the 
condition  of  peaceful  citizens,  and 
occupied  in  lucrative  industry,  they 
might  consume  twice  as  much  even  of 
ardent  spirits  as  they  ever  have  done, 
without  in  any  way  deranging  the 
frame  or  retarding  the  progress  of 
society ;  for  the  Scotch,  a  people  of  the 
same  race,  and  in  no  way  naturally 
more  disposed  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
have  for  centuries  being  in  the  habit 
of  consuming  more  than  twice  as  much 
spirits  as  the  Irish  ever  did,  even  in 
their  most  dissipated  davs ;  yet  during 
that  time  their  country  has  been  mak- 
ing a  continuous  advance  in  tranquil- 
lity, in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  arts  of 
life. 

We  desire  to  see  the  day  when  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  moderate  enjoyment 
of  all  the  good  things  of  life  voudi- 
safed  to  people  of  their  condition  else- 
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vhere  bj  the  beneficent  Deity ;  but  in 
the  ei\)oyment  of  stimulating  liquors 
we  would  rather  see  them  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Germanic  family,  by  using 
the  malt  liquors  proper  to  their  climate 
in  the  form  of  beer>  than  that  of  the 
Scotch  and  more  northern  nations* 
who  consume  them  in  their  less  desi- 
rable condition  of  ardent  spirits. 

But  the  despotic  formulas  at  present 
in  use  prohibit  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other  ;  and  if  we  would  see  the  people 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  even  the 
most  moderate  comforts  of  this  kind, 
we  must  place  ourselves  as  much  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Mathew  and  his  system, 
as  if  we  desired  to  see  our  countrymen 
emulate  the  Scotch  in  their  most  dan- 
gerous indulgences.  We  therefore 
have  no  choice,  in  expressing  our  desire 
that  the  people  should  have  temperate 
enjoyment,  but  to  dissent  from  the 
whole  principle  of  teetotalism,  with  all 
its  agencies  of  vows,  formulas,  and 
amulets. 

In  these  views  we  dissent  from  all 
that  class  for  whom  Mr.  Cartleton's 
**  Art  Maguire"  has  been  written ; 
but  a  difference  of  opinion  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  look  either 
on  the  people  themselves  with  any 
want  of  affection,  or  esteem  as  friends 
and  neighbours— God  forbid ! — or  on 
their  book  with  any  peculiar  dis- 
favour   as    a    literary    composition. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  work, 
it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Carleton  to 
excite  much  curiosity  or  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  hero.  **  Art  Maguire, 
or  the  Broken  Pledge,  dedicated  to 
Father  Mathew,*'  tells  the  story  on 
the  title  page.  The  hero  must  ne- 
cessarily become  a  drunkard,  be  re- 
formed, and  finally  fall  from  his  ob- 
ligation. The  reader  perceives  this 
in  the  first  leaf  of  the  book  as  plainly 
as  when  he  has  read  it  through. 
The  detail  of  Maguire's  progress 
in  debasement  is  merely  distressing: 
no  genius  could  elevate  it  into 
claims  even  on  a  tender  pity.  Every 
thing  necessarily  partakes  of  the 
painful  and  debasing.  To  restore 
him  again  to  self-respect,  decency,  and 
prosperity,  by  the  patent  and  expe- 
ditous  process  of  passing  him  under 
the  hand  of  Father  Mathew,  affords 
no  room  for  any  of  the  pleasing 
hopes,  fears,  and  excitements  whicn 
a  reader  loves  to  experience,  in  accom- 
panying his  hero  through  the  events 


of  any  well  constructed  story.  "We 
shall  have  Art  begging  in  the 
streets  by  and  bye,"  says  3ie  reader : 
he  finds  him  begging  there,  without 
doubt;  and  having  seen  him  to  the 
lowest  step  ofthe  ladder,  says,  "we  may 
now  expect  Father  Matthew  to  appear 
on  the  stage.*'  That  reverend  gentle- 
man is  introduced  selon  les  regies,  goes 
through  his  formula,  and  the  reader, 
again  communing  with  himself,  says, 
*'  Now  we  are  to  see  Art  beginning  to 
prosper  again."  Prosperity,  be  sure, 
is  not  behind* hand,  and  as  soon  as 
the  blessings  annexed  to  the  Ma- 
thewite  pledge  have  exhibited  them- 
selves to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
the  popular  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
Reader,  with  a  weary  groan,  makes  his 
last  prophecy — "Now,    then,    he   is 

to  break  his  pledge  and  go  to  the ** 

and  he  breaks  his  pledge  and  goes, 
so  far  at  least  as  his  temporal  inte- 
rests are  concerned,  to  the  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  give  interest  to  a  plot  so  bald 
and  jejune,  required  a  very  strong 
effort  of  genius,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  put  to  such  grievous 
disadvantages,  Mr.  Cartleton's  genius 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  a  really 
considerable  amount  of  interest  to 
his  story ;  not  indeed  in  any  of  his 
distressing  or  revolting  pictures  of 
drunkenness,  neither  in  any  of  his 
didactic  passages,  which  are  inva- 
riably tedious,  whether  delivered  in 
his  own  person,  or  by  deputation 
through  the  medium  of  sermonizing 
carpenters  or  such  like  members  of 
his  exhortatorv  chorus ;  but  in  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  poor  Margaret 
Murray,  the  drunkard's  wife,  who  in 
many  respects,  is  not  unworthy  to 
take  her  place  among  the  graceful 
and  delightful  daughters  of  his  youth- 
ful imagination.  He  has  no  where 
written  with  greater  purity,  than  in 
his  description  of  Margaret,  when 
first  introduced  to  us,  young,  happy, 
and  beloved. 

"  Margaret  was  a  girl  whom  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  know  and  not  to 
love.  Thouffh  then  but  seventeen,  her 
figure  was  full,  rich,  and  beautifullv 
formed.  Her  abundant  hair  was  black 
and  glossy  as  ebony,  and  her  skiD, 
which  threw  a  lustre  like  ivory  itself, 
had — not  the  whiteness  of  snow — but  a 
whiteness  a  thousand  times  more  na- 
tural— a  whiteness  that  was  fresh,  ra- 
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diant,  and  spotloss.  She  was  arch 
and  full  of  spirits,  but  her  humour — 
for  she  possessed  it  in  abundance — was 
80  artless,  joyous,  and  innocent,  that 
the  heart  was  taken  with  it  before  one 
had  time  for  reiiection.  Added,  how- 
ever, to  this  charming  vivacity  of  tem- 
perament were  many  admirable  virtues, 
and  a  fund  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling, 
which,  even  at  that  early  period  of 
her  life,  had  made  her  name  beloved 
by  every  one  in  the  parish,  especially 
the  poor  and  destitute.  The  fact  is, 
she  was  her  father's  favourite  daugh- 
ter, and  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 
The  admirable  gurl  was  conscious  of 
this,  but  instead  of  availing  herself 
of  his  affection  for  her  in  a  way  that 
many — nay,  we  may  say,  most — would 
have  done,  for  purposes  of  dress  or 
vanity,  she  became  an  interceding 
angel  for  the  poor  and  destitute ;  and 
closely  as  Murray  loved  money,  yet  it 
is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  on  these  oc- 
casions, she  was  generally  successful. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  far  from  being  insen- 
sible to  his  daughter's  noble  virtues, 
that  he  felt  pride  in  reflecting  that  she 
possessed  them,  and  gave  aid  ten  times 
from  that  feeling  for  once  that  he 
did  from  a  more  exalted  one.  Such 
was  Margaret  Murray,  and  such,  wo 
are  happy  to  say — for  we  know  it — 
are  thousands  of  the  peasant  girls  of 
our  country." 

Contrasted  with  this  sweet  picture 
of  a  good  and  happy  girl,  the  sad 
reverse  presents  itself  of  Margaret, 
wooed>  won,  and  reduced  to  misery 
by  her  drunken  husband — a  dismal 
picture,  <lreadfully  true,  and  only 
redeemed  from  being  shocking,  by 
the  pathetic  sentiment,  with  which 
love  and  patience  invest  even  its  most 
Rightful  features. 

"  One  evening  about  this  time,  Mar- 
garet was  sitting  upon  a  small  hassock 
of  straw,  that  had  been  made  for  little 
Art,  when  he  began  to  walk.  It  was 
winter,  and  there  was  no  fire  ;  a  neigh- 
bour, however,  had  out  of  charity  lent 
her  a  few  dipped  rushes,  that  they 
might  not  be  in  utter  darkness.  One  of 
these  was  stuck  against  the  wall,  for 
thev  had  no  candlestick  ;  and  oh  what  a 
pitiable  and  melancholy  spectacle  did  its 
dim  and  feeble  light  present!  There 
she  sat,  the  young,  virtuous,  charitable, 
and  lovely  Margaret  of  the  early  por- 
tion of  our  narrative,  surrounded  by 
her  almost  naked  children — herself  with 
such  thin  and  scanty  covering  as  would 
wring  any  heart  but  to  know  it.  Whero 
now  was  her  beauty  ?  Where  her 
mirth,  cheerfulness,  and  all  her  light- 


ness of  heart  ?  Where  ?  Let  her  ask 
that  husband  who  once  loved  her  so 
well,  but  who  loved  his  own  vile  ex- 
cesses and  headlong  propensities  bet- 
ter. There,  however,  she  sat,  with  a 
tattered  cap  on,  through  the  rents  of 
which  her  raven  hair,  once  so  beautiful 
and  glossy,  came  out  in  tattered  elf- 
locks,  and  hung  down  about  her  thin 
and  wasted  neck.  Her  face  was  pale 
and  ghastly  as  death ;  her  eyes  were 
without  fire — full  of  langour — full  of 
sorrow ;  and  alas,  beneath  one  of  them, 
was  too  visible  by  its  discoloration, 
the  foul  mark  of  her  husband's  bruta- 
lity. To  this  had  their  love,  their  ten- 
derness, their  affection  come;  and  by 
what  ?  Alas  I  by  the  curse  of  liquor — 
the  demon  of  drunkeness — and  want  of 
manly  resolution.  She  sat,  as  we  have 
said,  upon  the  little  hassock,  whilst 
shivering  on  her  bosom  was  a  sickly 
looking  child,  about  a  vear  old,  to 
whom  she  was  vainly  endeavouring  to 
communicate  some  of  her  own  naturM 
warmth.  The  others,  three  in  number, 
were  grouped  together  for  the  same 
reason;  for  poor  little  Atty — who, 
though  so  very  young,  was  his  mother's 
only  support,  and  nope,  and  conso- 
lation— sat  with  an  arm  about  each,  in 
order,  as  well  i )  he  could,  to  keep  off 
the  cold — the  night  being  stormy  and 
bitter.  Margaret  sat  rocking  herself 
too  and  fro,  as  those  do  who  indulge  in 
sorrow,  and  crooning  for  her  infant 
the  sweet  old  air  of  *  Tha  ma  cuUhas 
na  dhuska  met  or  *  I  am  asleep  and 
don't  awaken  me  V — a  tender  but  me- 
lancholy air,  which  had  something  pecu- 
liarly touching  in  it,  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

"  *  Ah,*  she  said,*  *  I  am  asleep  and 
dont't  waken  me ;  if  it  wasn't  for 
your  sokes t  darlins,  it's  I  that  long  to 
be  in  that  sleep  that  we  will  never 
waken  from ;  but  sure,  lost  in  misery 
as  we  are,  what  could  yez  do  without 
me  still  ?• 

***What  do  you  mane,  mammy?* 
said  Atty;  'sure  doesn't  every  body 
that  goes  to  sleep  waken  out  of  it  ?* 

"  •  No,  darlin' ;  there's  a  sleep  that 
nobody  wakens  from.' 

"  *  Dat  quare  sleep,  mammy,*  said  a 
little  one.  '  Oh  but  me's  could, 
mammy  ;  will  we  eva  have  blankets  ?' 

**The  question,  though  simple,  opened 
up  the  cheerless,  the  terriole  ruture 
to  her  view.  She  closed  her  eyes, 
put  her  hands  on  them,  as  if  she  strove 
to  shut  it  out,  and  shivered  as  much 
at  the  apprehension  of  what  was  be- 
fore her,  as  with  the  chillv  blasts  that 
swept  through  the  windowless  house. 

**  *  I  hope  80,  dear,'  she  replied ;  'for 
God  is  good.' 
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«*<And  will  he  get  us  blanketif, 
mammy?* 

"  <  Yes,  darlin',  I  hope  so.' 

***Me  id  radyhe'd  eet  us  somttin' 
to  ait  fust,  mammy;  I'm  starvin' "wid 
hungry;'  and  the  poor  child  began  to 
cry  for  food.** 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to 
the  genius  which  unquestionably 
breaks  out  in  frequent  manifestations 
throughout  this  tale,  to  say  that  there 
are  not  many  passages  of  equal  or 
superior  merit  at  hand  for  citation  by 
any  ft'iendly  critic :  but»  striking  and 
numerous  as  such  passages  are,  in 
detached  parts  of  the  story,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  as  a  whole «' Art  Maguire" 
drags  a  slow  length  of  unprofitable 
commonplaces,  which  we  fear  are  too 
destitute  of  vivacitv  ever  to  recom- 
mend themselves  eitner  to  rustic  or  to 
refined  readers. 

Speaking,  on  a  former  occasion,  of 
Mr,  Carle  ton's  happier  exercises  of 
his  genius,  we  observed  that  to  be  per- 
fectly successful,  he  ought  to  remove 
himself  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
desire  to  please  :  we  may  now  add  that 
he  had  need  to  keep  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  desire  to  instruct ;  for 
his  true  province  is  that  of  the  poet 
evolving  unpremeditated  creations  of 
beauty,  not  that  either  of  the  wit  or  of 
the  philosopher,  and  still  less  this 
rashly  invaded  domain  of  the  didactic 
economist,  a  field  necessarily  circum- 
scribed for  even  the  best  talents  in  that 
department,  but  to  a  genius  like  his  a 
positive  prison,  in  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  move  with  either 
strength  or  freedom. 

The  shifts  to  which  he  has  resorted 
in  preserving  the  necessary  tone  of 
reverence  towards  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  depict- 
ing with  sufiicient  exaggeration  the 
debasement  of  the  people,  for  whose 
moral  condition  the  priesthood  are 
responsible,  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  on  the  other,  sufiiciently  attest 
the  uneasiness  of  his  position.  With- 
out a  degree  of  subserviency  to  the 
theological  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
the  book  would  fail  of  reaching  those 
for  whose  special  instruction  it  is 
intended :  without  an  excessive  exag- 
geration of  the  debased  condition  of 
the  populace  prior  to  the  Matbewite 
movement,  it  would  fail  in  its  proposed 
moral  lesson  after  having  reached 
them.     In  this  dilemma  what  is  to  be 


done?  The  people  mntt  be  shewn 
to  have  been  brutalized;  yet  tiM 
priesthood  who  have  had  the  direction 
of  their  morals,  during  all  the  time 
of  that  deteriorating  process,  must 
still  be  treated  as  the  best  and  wisest 
of  popular  instructors.  It  is  a  hard 
case  for  a  man  so  earnestly  desirous  of 
playing  the  part  of  Mentor.  If  Mr. 
Carleton  had  made  a  juster  estimate 
of  his  powers  in  that  character,  he 
probably  would  not  have  bid  so  high. 
As  it  b,  he  pays  the  price  of  gratifying 
his  ambition  to  be  a  teacher,  or  rather 
to  re-echo  the  teaching  of  others,  by 
some  literary  genuflections  which  are 
worth  preserving  as  evidence  of  the 
lengths  to  which  false  conoeptioiiH  of 
their  proper  caUing,  will  sometimes 
carry  intellectual  men.  After  a  power- 
ful and  even  poetic  exposition  of  the 
universal  debasement  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  sudden  dissipation  of  the 
darkness  and  horror  of  their  long 
night  of  intemperance,  before  the 
bright  advent  of  the  genius  of  Teeto- 
talism,  we  have  the  following  passage. 

•*  Now  we  are  willing  to  g^ve  all  pos- 
sible credit,  and  praise,  and  honor  to 
Father  Mathew  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  even  he  would  have  failed 
in  bemg,  as  he  is,  the  great  visible  expo- 
nent of  this  admirable  principle,  unless 
there  has  been  other  kindred  principles 
in  the  Irishman's  heart,  whioh  recog- 
nised and  clung  to  it.  In  other  words, 
it  is  unquestionable,  that  had  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  feelings  of  the  Irish 
people  been  neglected,  the  principle  of 
temperance  would  never  nave  taken 
such  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  nation 
as  it  has  done.  Nay,  it  could  not ;  for 
does  not  every  man  of  common  sense 
know,  that  good  moral  principles  seldom 
g^row  in  a  bad  moral  soil,  uutil  it  is  cul- 
tivated for  their  reception.  It  is, 
therefore,  certainly  a  proof  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland 
had  not  neglected  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  the  people.  It  may,  I  know, 
and  it  has  been  called  a  superstitious 
contagion ;  but  however  that  may  be, 
so  long  as  we  have  such  contagions 
among  us,  wo  will  readily .  pardon  the 
superstition.  Let  superstition  always 
assume  a  shape  of  such  beneficence  and 
virtue  to  man,  and  we  shall  not  quarrel 
with  her  for  retaining  the  name.  Such 
a  contagion  could  never  be  found  amon^ 
any  people  in  whom  there  did  not  exist 
predisposing  qualities,  readv  to  embrace 
and  nurture  the  good  which  came  with 
it." 

**  Our  argument,  we  know,  may  be 
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met  bj  saying  that  its  chief  influence 
was  exerted  on  those  whose  habits  of 
dissipation,  immorality,  and  irreligion 
kept  them  aloof  from  the  religions  in- 
struction of  the  priest.  But  to  those  who 
Imow  the  Irish  heart,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  many  a  man  addicted  to 
drink  is  far  from  being  free  from  the 
impressions  of  religion,  or  uninfluenced 
by  many  a  generous  and  noble  virtue. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  eyery  such 
man  has  been  neglected  by  his  priest,  or 
left  unadmonished  of  the  consequences 
which  attend  his  evil  habit.  But  how 
did  it  happen,  according  to  that  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  this  very  class  of 
persons— >the  habitual,  or  the  frequent, 
or  the  occasional  drunkard — that  first 
welcomed  the  spirit  of  temperance,  and 
ayailed  themselves  of  its  blessings  ?  If 
there  had  not  been  the  buried  seeds  of 
neglected  instruction  lying  in  their 
hearts,  it  is  very  improbable  that  they 
would  have  welcomea  and  embraced  the 
principle  as  they  did.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  they 
would  have  fled  from,  and  avoided  a 
spirit  which  deprived  them  of  the  grati- 
fication of  their  ruling  and  darling 
passion.  Evil  and  good,  we  know,  do 
not  so  readily  associate." 

A  similar  alacrity  in  devising  ex- 
cuses for  whatever  could  be  deemed 
censurable  in  the  personal  part  enacted 
by  Mr.  Mathewy  exhibits  itself  in  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  miracu- 
lous powers  imputed  to  that  gentle- 
man,  almost  as  comical  as  it  is 
courageous.  Speaking  of  the  great 
Ballykeeran  temperance  meeting  at 
which  his  hero  takes  the  pledge,  Mr. 
Carleton  thus  throws  himself  into  the 
breach,  with  an  excuse  for  the  mira- 
cles, in  which  we  confess  ourselves  at 
a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  his 
devotedness,  his  ingenuity,  or  his 
valiant  disregard  of  tne  adverse  facts. 

**  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  among  such  a  vast  multitude  of 
people  there  were  not,  as  there  always 
IS,  a  great  number  of  those  vagabond 
impostors  who  go  about  from  place  to 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
charity  from  the  simple  and  credulous, 
especially  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor.  All  this  class  hated  the  temper- 
ance movement,  because  they  knew 
right  well  that  sobriety  in  the  people 
was  their  greatest  enemy;  the  lame, 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb,  were  there  in  strong  muster,  and 
with  their  characteristic  ingenuity  did 
everything  in  their  power,  under  the 
pretence  of  zeal  and  religious  enthu- 


siasm, to  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole 
proceedings.  It  was  this  vile  crew,  who, 
byhavine  recourse  to  mock  miracles, 
fancied,  tney  could  turn  the  matter  into 
derision  and  contempt,  and  who  by 
affecting  to  be  cured  of  their  complaints 
with  a  view  of  having  their  own  impos- 
ture, when  detected,  imputed  to  want  of 
power  in  Father  Mathew ; — it  was  this 
vile  crew,  we  say,  that  first  circulated 
the  notion  that  he  could  perform  mira- 
cles. Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
ignorant  among  the  people  did  in  the 
beginning  believe  that  he  possessed  this 
power,  until  he  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic candour  disclaimed  it.  For  a 
short  time  the  idea  of  this  slightly  in- 
jured the  cause,  and  afforded  to  its 
enemies  some  silly  and  senseless  argu- 
ments, which,  in  lieu  of  better,  they 
were  glad  to  bring  against  it." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  thus  freely 
animadvert  on  the  defects  of  the  class 
of  works  to  which  *' Art  Maguire"  be- 
longs, and  point  out  the  illustrations  of 
these  generic  vices  which  abound 
throughout  the  details  of  the  work 
itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
the  feeling  in  which  this  particular  tale 
has  been  conceived,  or  to  abstain  from 
wishing  it  a  general  circulation :  for, 
now  that  the  people  have  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  fVom  which  they 
cannot  honorably  recede,  without  the 
acquisition  of  an  unhoped  for  amount 
of  intelligence,  it  may  possibly  do 
good  to  keep  before  them  lively  pic- 
tures of  the  evils  from  which  thev 
have  escaped ;  and  it  is  so  far,  credi- 
table to  Mr.  Carleton,  that  in  all  the 
exaggerations  necessarily  attending  on 
the  delineation  of  such  scenes,  he  has 
bad  recourse  to  nothing  illegitimate 
otherwise  than  in  degree.  He  may 
have  carried  the  respect  due  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  verge  of 
sycophancy ;  be  may  have  imputed  to 
the  general  use,  all  the  evils  of  the 
abuse,  of  spirituous  stimulants ;  he 
may  occasionally  have  been  tedious  in 
his  desire  to  be  impressive ;  but  he  has 
nowhere  availed  himself  either  of  the 
sectarian  prejudices,  or  of  the  super- 
stitious hopes  or  terrors  of  the  people. 
The  breach  of  Art  Maguire*s  pledge 
is  attended  with  no  divine  vengeance ; 
his  medal  never  assumes  the  character 
of  an  amulet ;  and  no  unkind  word 
against  any  creed  or  party,  except 
indeed  against  the  opponents  of  Tee- 
totalism,  disfigures  the  generally 
humane  and  weU-intended  page. 
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We  are  painfully  obliged  to  stints  if 
not  to  shut  up  altogetner,  our  mea- 
sure of  praise  when  we  come  to  Mr. 
Carleton*8  next  volume.  "  Rody  the 
Rover  or  the  Ribbonman"  forms  one 
of  Mr.  Duffy's  shilling  series ;  and, 
as  the  design  of  Mr.  Duffy's  publica- 
tions invites  the  attention  of  a  parti- 
cular class,  even  more  than  that  of 
Mr.  Carleton's  independent  series,  of 
which  Art  Maguire  forms  the  first 
volume,  so  all  the  vices  annexed  to 
the  sycophantic  school  are  here  in 
stronger  and  more  offensive  develop- 
ment. Written  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Ribbonism  hateful,  Rody  the 
Rover  stoops  to  the  worst  prejudices 
of  the  people  by  representing  it  as  the 
creature  of  their  rulers : — a  monstrous 
charge,  manifestly  and  preposterously 
Untrue;  ungrateful  towards  any  go- 
vernment affording  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  the  ordinary  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  bearing  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  introduced 
in  subserviency  to  a  vicious  pre-disposi- 
tion  among  the  class  for  whom  the  book 
has  been  written,  to  believe  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  prejudice  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

If  we  said  that  the  book  directly 
charges  the  parentage  of  the  Ribbon 
system  on  the  government  itself,  we 
would  do  no  more  than  state  what  we 
are  persuaded  must  be  the  resulting 
impression  on  the  minds  of  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  those  who  read  it. 
Mr.  Carleton,  however,  most  positively 
denies  that  such  was  his  intention  in 
writing  the  volume,  and  insists  that 
.such  in  fact  is  not  the  purport  of  what 
he  has  written.  We  give  his  denial 
from  the  public  papers,  which  it  is 
but  just  to  preserve  along  with  the 
expression  of  our  own  opinion. 

"RODY  THE  ROVEB. 
*'  To  fh4  Editor  qf  Sautidtrs's  News- Letter, 

'*  Sir — Although  I  have  been  always 
reluctant  to  obtrude  myself  upon  public 
notice,  except  through  the  medium  of 
our  national  literature,  yet  I  beg  upon 
the  present  occasion  to  make  an  obser- 
vation or  two,  with  your  permission, 
in  connexion  with  that  literature  and 
myself. 

**  I  have  heard  from  many  sources  that 
a  very  general  impression  exists  that  in 
my  last  volume  but  one,  to  wit,  **  Rody 
the  Rover,"  I  have  deliberately  con- 
nected the  vile  Ribbon  system,  against 
which  that  work  was  written,  and  to 


which  I  am  told  it  has  already  done  such 
serious  damage,  with  the  government  of 
the  country.  Now,  I  roost  unhesitat- 
ingly contradict  and  deny  this,  and  say 
that  no  honest  person  who  has  ever  read 
the  book  could  arrive  at  any  such  oon- 
clusion ;  in  fact  there  is  no  assertion  of 
the  kind  in  it.     That  I  spoke  harshly  of 

Sovemment  for  encouraging  the  spy  and 
etcctive  system  I  admit ;  but,  in  doing 
this,  I  oniy  exercised  a  legitimate  right 
— a  right  which  every  honest  man  and 
sincere  lover  of  true  liberty  should  exer- 
cise so  long  as  government  shall  continue 
to  Iceep  such  an  odious  and  unconstitu- 
tionsl  Dody  in  its  employment. 

**  I  have  only  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
it  is  more  in  compliance  with  the  soliet- 
tations  of  my  friends,  than  from  any  wish 
to  stand  either  well  or  ill  with  govern- 
ment that  I  take  the  trouble  to  disclaim 
motives  which  I  never  entertained,  and 
which  were  imputed  to  me  by  my  ene- 
mies. 

**  I  beg,  sir,  to  subscribe  myself,  with 
much  respect,  your  faithful  servant, 
«» W.  Cabubtom. 

♦•  ClonUrf  Creteent,  Nor.  5, 1845." 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Carleton's  denial  of  the  intention  to 
impute  this  conspiracy  against  the  law, 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  law 
administered;  but  we  totally  dito 
from  him  when  he  asserts  that  such  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  writing  as  it 
stands.  The  plot  of  Rody  the  Rover 
is  simply  this: — Mr.  Ogle,  a  rich, 
vulgar  man,  desires  to  obtain  a  seat 
on  the  magisterial  bench.  He  com- 
municates his  desire  to  Sharpe,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  having  influence 
with  the  government,  and  backs  his 
application  with  five  hundred  pounds 
in  hand,  and  the  promise  of  five 
hundred  more  on  obtaining  the  com- 
mission. Sharpe  is  a  member  of  an 
official  conspiracy,  presided  over  by 
some  one  who  is  described  as  a  castle- 
hack  and  lawyer,  and  who,  for  their 
own  purposes,  have  created  and  spread 
the  Ribbon  system,  in  order,  (singular 
expedient)  by  keeping  the  country  in 
a  state  of  disturbance,  to  keep  them- 
selves in  power.  Rody  the  Rover,  a 
profligate  fellow  of  good  address,  is 
thereupon  employed  by  Sharpe  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  Ribbonism  in  Ogle*5 
neighbourhood,  in  order  that  Ogk 
may  exhibit  sufficient  zeal,  not  ia 
suppressing,  but  in  fomenting  and 
bringing  the  popular  discontent  to  a 
head,  to  entitle  him  to  the  fiavor  of 
the  government,  which  he  accordingly 
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ckUiwu  Swh  it  the  series  of  awk- 
ward  and  preposterous  devices  by 
wlBoh  tke  o^um  of  the  Ribbon  cob- 
spiraey  is,  in  fact,  (howcfer  it  m»y 
be  in  intention)  transferred  ftom  its 
guilty  originators  to  the  detested 
gentry  and  rulers  of  the  country.  All 
that  we  have  stated  may  be  seen  more 
at  laree  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  chapter  entitled 
f<  A  peep  behind  the  ScenesJ'  The 
aetors  hwe  are  in  that  class  of  lil^ 
whieh  Mr*  Carleten  has  always  failed 
in  depicting;  and  we  will  not  do 
ehher  his  reputation  or  our  own 
pages  the  injustice  of  extracting  their 
absurdly-written  speeches,  but  content 
ourselves  with  the  letter  of  the  official 
correspondent,  from  which  alone  the 
imjaression  we  have  adverted  to  would 
ualuraUy  enough,  nay  alnu>st  unavoid* 
ably,  result. 

««*DiibiiiieMtte. 
X  Private.) 
"  •  My  dear  sir — In  reply  to  ynurt  of 
the  10th,  I  Vbeg  to  say,  that  although 
there  has  been  atpresent  no  outbreak 
in  the  cHstrict  of  Ballybracken,  yet  the 
gerernment  have  reason  to  beHeve  that 
the  seeds  of  a  popular  commotion  are 
sbootm^  into  a  rapid  growth  in  that 
part  of  the  country — a  circumstance 
which  unfortunately  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  immediate  locality.  At  present Jthe 
government  are  in  conununication  with 
a  gentleman  who  is  admirably  qualified 
to  develop  this  pernicions  system  of  con- 
spiracy against  law,  life,  and  property, 
which  It  seems.is  there  gaining  stren^h. 
Should^xt  be  crushed  or  suppressed  with- 
out any  outbreak  of  popular  violence,  it 
is  not  nkdy  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Oele, 
can  now  succeed  in  getting  an  appomt- 
ment  to  ^the  Bench,  although  1  admit 
that  his  claims,  as  proprietor  of  the 
mines  in  [that  nerghbourhood,  are  cer- 
tainly strong.  If,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  .peace  of  that  district  should 
become  disturbed,  it  is  likely— jperhaps 
certain,  notwithstanding  a  goou  deal  of 
o^position/rom  certain  quarters,  that  he 
wiu  be  appointed.  Government  have 
received  very  valuable  instructions  from 
your  neighbour,  Mr.  Sharpe,  on  this 
particular  subject — a  subject  which  no 
man  seems  to  understand  so  "weU,  or 
ean  trace  so  successfully.  I  think  you 
had  better  consult  him,  as  I  know  of 
scarcely  any  person  who  possesses  more 
substantial  influence  with  government, 
nor  who  has  rendered,  greater  or  more 
important,  or  more^honourable  services 
to  it  and  the  country  at  large.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  violate  official  secrecy 
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by  being  more  communjeatiye,  and  Mfut 
therefore  conclude  by  assuring  you»  thai 
I  am>  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely  yoursg 
"  "Thomas  J.  Tuiu^^B.'* 

" « Chrlrtopher  Forde,  E«i.'  ♦» 

The  only  salvo  which  wb  cato 
observe!  throughout  the  volume;  h  bt 
the  subsequent  sceile,  where  Sharped 
beiag  left  alone,  pronounces  a  Senteo- 
tbus  soliloquy,  wMOh  it  is  but  jNistfttf 
to  Mr.  Carleton  to  give  in  corrobofdr 
tion,  so  far  as  it  will  go,  of  thU  deniitf 
contained  in  his  letter. 

"  •  Now,*  jprodeeded  he,  conthrtife^  ftfit 
soliloquy  after  the  servant  had  goiM; 
'  people  would  say,  if  I  eeuM  bft,  dttfi* 
covered,  that  I  am  one  of  those  meaHAio 
trade  upon  the  crimes  and  oUtEages  ei 
the  people.  Granted,  and  a  good  ttaA^ 
I  find  it.  But  am  I  the  first  thai  Im 
done  so  ?  Am  I  the  first  that  bas»  nj( 
the  means  of  emissaries  aud  inceiy 
diaries,  first  corrupted  them,  and  after- 
Wards  woii  the  confidence  of  an  Unsns^ 
peeting  government,  by  prbtuncfcRd  dfiir- 
coveries  of  the  very  principles  whidi  Wlf^ 
have  ourselves  secretly  iraphSBtedaaiMf 
them  ?  No,  I  sa  ooi  the  ftr»t,  aactl 
will  not  be  the  ket ;  for  so  hatag  m  tkm 
aforesaid  people  sbidl  be  uemeXtm 
enough  to  take  the  bait,  there  wiU  be^ 
always  plen^  of  those  who  nsh  isL 
troubled  waters  to  give  it  ta  thein. 
\Vhen  [the  (people  despise  thft  admoni- 
tions of  their  own  clergy^  and  of  tllefi^ 
best  and  truest  iViendsTi  don't  see  any^ 

Seat  harm  in  taking  them  into  our 
nds>  and  turafaig  theay  at  theftrtr#n 
expense,  to  oar  account.  As  for  m^ 
part,  Pm  mot  afraid  of  disoevery;t«kiMr 
oares  as  I  'do,  that  the  instiiunntl  X 
work  with,  though  risfat  wriladaptsd  t«r 
my  purposes,  are  so  ikilnnoiis,  imt  ws^ 
charge  or  treadiery  against  ne  or  aHy 
one  on  thefar  part,  weald  be  scMted  bv 
Iheworid.*" 

This  is  a  very  feeble  and  inrafficknl^ 
exculpation,  where  the  whole  tondeiMiy 
of  the  plot,  and  of  the  hmffcwge  of  m^ 
parties  engaged,  is  to  saddle  the  par^nu 
tage  of  Ribbonism  on  men  ki  oiioS^ 
whom  the  reader  never  thhiks  of 
distinguishing  firom  the  govemmeitt 
itself;  and  the  imputation  is  just  at 
untrue  and  scandalous  with  respect  Xo- 
men  in  office,  as  distingoished  fro» 
the  cabinet  at  large»  as  it  i«  wtak 
taken  in  its  full  ostensthfeapplioatbn 
to  the  whole  gbvemmextl.  UdM^mk 
policemen,  indeed,  have  SUUiettaMC 
affected  to  reveal  conspbrades  of  iMit 
own  creation,  and  have  been  pxmisfae^ 
3d 
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as  often  at  detected ;  and  if  Rody  the 
Rover  were  such  a  character,  the 
piece  would  not  be  so  very  objection- 
able, although  in  any  story  founded 
on  individual  villainy  of  that  kind,  we 
woidd  require  that  the  writer  should. 
In  candour,  apprise  his  readers  of  the 
e»8tence  already,  among  the  people, 
of  a  conspiracy  organised  by  them- 
selves, and  the  extension  only  of  which 
Into  a  particular  loealitjr  he  should 
impute  to  his  particular  viUun.  But, 
to  suppress  the  fact  of  any  Ribbonism 
being  m  existence,  except  such  as  is 
insinuated  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  is  altogether 
monstrous  and  intolerable. 

We  would  by  no  means  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Carleton  or  any  other  writer 
eidubit  a  want  of  respect  for  the  reli- 
gion of  any  section  of  Christians,  but 
his  assumption  of  a  sanctimonious  tone 
in  reference  to  that  of  his  expected 
readers,  is  really  de  trop.  Too  much 
pud^g,  it  is  sud,  will  choke  a  dog ; 
and  this  continual  reference  to  **  first 
mass,**  •*  second  mass,'*  "twelve  o'clock 
mass,**  and  all  the  other  varieties  of 
Uiat  significant  ceremony,  in  every  pic- 
ture of  Ireland  as  she  ought  to  be,  is 
quite  too  unctuous  for  any  but  the 
most  wide-throated  devotees  to  swal- 
low. Take,  for  example,  this  picture 
of  Uie  manners  of  the  people  in  the 
reformed  village  of  Ballybracken. 

**  Molly—*  Jemmy,  will  you  look  out, 
ackorOf  an*  try  if  you  can  see  Kitty 
oomin'  round  the  corner  o*  the  road  from 
first  mass.  Isn't  it  a  great  blessin'  that 
the^s  able  to  take  care  o'  the  two  young 
ones  while  I'm  at  the  chapel  ?' 
.  'VThroth  it  is,  Molly;  it's  herself 
that's  the  sonsy,  handy  crathur,  goin* 
through  the  house  so  quiet  and  sweet- 
tempered,  that  you'd  never  know  she's 
in  it.  An'  how  regular  the  crathur  at- 
tends earlv  mass,  and  how  punctual  she 
goes  to  her  duty  at  Christmas  an' 
Aisther.  Oh,  no  wondher  she'd  have 
the  grace  o'  Ood,  an'  .that  there  'ud  be 
a  blessin',  as  there  is,'  upon  every  thing 
abe  puts  her  hand  to.' 

**  *  Throth  an'  there  is  that,  then.' 

**  *  Begad,  Molly,  you  have  my  shirt 
as  white  as  a  burned  bone,  and  my  blay 
iH;ockins  for  summer  looks  beautiful; 
altogether  I'm  a  great  turn  out — eh?' 

**  *  Take  care  now,  don't  take  all  wid 
yon':  maybe  here's  as  nate  a  consarn  aa 
jours  any  day.  Fasten  these  hooks, 
will  you,  between  my  shoulders.  Sorra 
one  o'  the  new  gown  but's  a  beauty  all 


out;  and  altiiongh  Salty  Shape  didaot 
over  much  lUie  it,  I  knew  it  'ud  make  ap 
weU.  Arra  didn't  the  childre,  the  cra- 
thurs,  look  claae  an'  dacent  goin'  to  the 
catechiz  class  before  mass  ?' 
«*  ♦  Did'nt  they  ?' 

"  •  Especially  poor  Barney,  aflher  his 
sickness.  Throth  he  has  a  complexion 
that  the  son  of  a  lord  mightn't  be 
ashamed  of.' 

"  « Ahi  Molly,  there's  nothin*  like  ihe 
sohoolin' ;  an'  you  don't  know  the  eoa- 
fort  I  feel  when  I  considher  that  theyVe 
gettin'  |Uie  larnin.'  I  naver  peok  at  a 
book,  or  a  piece  of  writin',  that  I  den't 
feel  my  heart,  cut  bekase  I  don't  know  a 
letther  of  it.' 

**  *  Well,  but  isn't  it  a  great  thing  to 
us  both  that  the  crathurs  can  read  us  sich 
knowledgable  advice — that's  the  wrong . 
hook,'man ;  there,  thatll  do— sich  know- 
ledgable advice  out  o'  them  little  books, 
tudiin'  us  what  to  do,  an*  what  we 
ought  not  to  do;  how  to  keep  our  houaes 
dane  an'  nate,  inside  an'  out;  hOw  we're 
always  to  be  doin'  something  that's  use- 
ful; how  we're  to  be  sober  an' punctual 

^up  early  an'  down  late ;  an'  above  all 

things,    not    to  neglect    our    religious 
duties,* 

«*  *  Ay  indeed,  Molly ;  an'  to  respect 
ourselves,  an'  to  avoid  oad  company,  an' 
above  lUl  tilings,  to  have  nothm*  to^  do 
with  these  saicret  societies,  or  ribbonism 
in  any  shape.  Eh — ^why  here's  Kitty! 
Arra,  Kitty  dear,  where  wor  yon  this 
minute  when  I  went  to  see  if  you  wor 
comin'?' 

'*  <  Why,  as  I  passed  the  garden,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  cut  a  couple  o' 
heads  of  cabbaf^es  to  boil  wid  the  bacon, 
as  to  be  goin'  back  agin  for  them.^ 

"'Bedad  that  pig,  Molly,'  exchdms 
the  husband,  looking  towards  the  chim- 
ney comer,  where  it  huuff  in  fat  flitches 
of  bacon,  *that  last  pig  turned  cat 
famously ;  but  I  knew  it  would  ent  up 
well.' 

"  *  Well,  sorra  one.  Jemmy,  but  it 
went  hard  wid  me  an'  Borney  to  aut  the 
kidney.  That  I  mayn't  sinj  but  in  spite 
o'  what  Father  Hayes  said,  I  was  afeard 
there  would  grow  a  kidney  out  of  both 
our  cheeks,  an'  hang  there  as  long  as  we 
lived.' 

«*  *  Hut,  woman,  there's  many  -sji  onld 
piece  o'  nonsense  that'll  be  -  sent  a 
ahaugkran  as  well  as  that.  Well,  are 
you  ready  to  start  ?  I  can  tell  yon  we'll 
have  very  little  time  to  spare  fior  the 
twelve  o'clock  mass.' 

"  *  I'm  jlst  bringin'.  this  little  bottle  to 
fetch  home  a  sup  o'  holy  wather  to  keep 
in  the  house.  Come  now,  in  the  name 
o'  God.  Kitty,  alanna,  put  down  the 
dinner  about  twelve,  jist  wfaek  theelia- 
dow  of  the  gavel  reaches  tjie 
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tharn;  aa*.  above  all  tkings,  achora, 
<feii*t  l«t  tbem  crathurs  too  near  the  fire. 
You'U  find  a  dhriok  for  little  Jimmv  in 
the  green  jug,  there  on  the  middle  shelf, 
an*  warm  it,  acushla,  in  the  skillet,  for 
a  cowld  dhrink  doesn't  agree  wid  him.' 

**Each  then,  comfortably  dressed, 
clean,  and  easy  in  mind,  proceeded  with 
a  serious  but  cheerful  spirit,  to  worship 
God  with  thankiiilness  of  heart,  and  to 
place  themselyes,  with  renewed  faith, 
under  his  Almighty  protection.'' 

From  the  misrepresentationa  and 
subserrient  compliances  of  Rody  the 
Rover,  we  turn  with  relief  even  to  the 
coarse  and  hurried  pages  of  '*  Parra 
Sastba/*  the  last  of  Mr.  Carleton's 
works,  and  for  the  imperfections  of 
which  he  has  the  amply  sufficient  excuse 
of  having  been  called  on  to  write  it  on 
a  very  few  days'  notice.  We  sympa- 
Mae  fully  with  him,  and  with  the 
Irish  people,  in  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  the  able  and  sim^re  man 
whose  place  he  was  thus  suddenly 
called  on  to  sdpply ;  and,  considering 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
shock  which  Mr.  Davis's  death  gave 
to  all  who  enjoyed  bis  personal  ac- 
quaintance, we  would  willingly  make 
much  larffer  allowances  than,  in  fact, 
are  called  for  ;  Parra  Sastha,  al- 
though very  coarse  and  much  exagge- 
rated, being  really  written  for  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  purposes  pos- 
sible. It  is  designed  to^be,  in  some 
measure,  an  Irish  **  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
burnie."  The  lively  little  Scottish  tale 
is  said  to  have  exerdsed  a  very  whole- 
some  influence  in  reforming  the  slut- 
tish habits  of  the  lower  classes  of  that 
country.  It  unquestionably  had  the 
effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
better  classes  to  efforts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  cleanliness  and  decency 
among  the  populace,  though  we  doubt 
whether  it  ever  operated  immediately 
on  the  cottagers  themselves.  In  this 
view,  we  could  sincerely  desire  that 
Mr.  Carleton's  tale  had  stronger  at- 
tractions for  the  better  sort  of  readers ; 
for  we  fear  its  prevailing  coarseness 
must  prove  a  barrier  to  its  reception 
among  persons  of  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  refinement ;  and,  that  it  will 
effect  its  object  by  operating  directly 
on  the  people  themselves,  we  do  not 
think  at  all  likely.  The  picture  of 
Parra  Sastha's  condition  of  sloth  and 
dirt  before  his  marriage  to  the  re- 
forming Nancy,  b  too  offensive  not  to 


be  resented  by  the  humble  reader,  who, 
even  in  the  most  squalid  cabin,  will 
feel  a  degree  of  indignation  at  seeing 
himself  and  his  neighbours  held  up  as 
filthier  in  their  habits  than  they  actu- 
ally are.  We  hope  both  this  and  the 
Ribbonman  may  reach  new  editions, 
that  some  amendment  may  be  made, 
in  justice  to  the  government  on  the 
one  band,  in  justice  to  the  people 
themselves  on  the  other ;  and,  even  as 
much  as  for  the  sake  of  either,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Carleton  himself,  whose 
fine  genius  it  is  lamentable  to  see 
perverted  and  debased  in  passages  such 
as  we  have  censured. 

The  light  of  genius  breaks  out  in 
Parra  Sastha  much  more  naturally 
than  in  either  of  its  companion  pieces. 
It  was  written,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
hurry ;  and  the  author  has  not  had  time 
to  consider  how  what  he  desired  to 
say,  would  affect  this  or  that  question, 
or  be  received  by  this  or  that  class 
of  readers.  He  has  acted  on  the 
unpremeditated  suggestions  of  a  free 
fancy,  and,  if  he  were  not  so  coarse, 
would  reaUy  be  most  humorous  and 
entertaining.  Yet,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing blemish,  we  are  unable  to  se- 
lect a  single  passage,  truthful  and  hu- 
morous as  many  of  them  are,  which 
would  not  compromise  both  us  and 
him ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  criti- 
cism more  true  than  this,  that  in 
fiction  it  is  as  important  to  know 
what  to  omit  in  our  imitations  of 
actual  life,  as  what  to  retain. 

We  have  discharged  a  distasteftil 
duty  towards  Mr.  Carleton.  For- 
merly we-  had  the  pleasant  task  of 
celebrating  his  almost  unmixed  praises. 
We  would  willingly  be  engaged  in  the 
same  agreeable  occupation  again,  if 
he  would  enable  us.  Let  us  hope 
that  these  recent  pieces,  while  they 
indicate  a  reviving  vigour,  and  ex- 
hibit singular  diligence  and  activity, 
are  but  the  harsh  first-runnings  of  a 
new  overflow  of  genius,  which  will 
presently  flow  forth  upon  us,  in  the 
same  strength  and  purity,  that  still 
delight  the  world  in  *' Tubber  Derg," 
and  the  "  Poor  Scholar." 

We  now  turn  to  a  work  of  a  more 
ambitious  character,  Mrs.  Hall's  novel, 
of  "  the  Whiteboy,  a  story  of  Ireland 
in  1822  ;"  a  work,  however,  which  be- 
longs essentially  to  the  same  school, 
written  didacticallv,  for  the  existing 
opinions  of  the  class  among  whom 
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lUtls  esampt  firom  the  vices  inhereat 
ia  ihait  »tf le  ^  icomposition,  as  «nj 
^f  ^  ibre^  vhieh  we  kwe  alree47 
paa»e4  in  review.  The  elaea  for 
wlMee  Moof  Mta.  Hall  has  taken 
MB  the  ptf^  are  (hat  nunuareue  body 
#1  jfigoetiMe  £agli«h  people,  who 
May  jtwtlj  be  4efljiribed  as  poeeesaing 
■N^  waaltU  Utde  knowledge*  good 
int»Blinmj  M»d  hurge  seu-eeteem. 
Th^  e«ad  in  their  new^apers^  and 
wieieiii  ephen^eral  Hteratore,  of  the 
Irieh»  H  poor  and  barbarons ;  they 
%f»  momtlif  desiroos  to  befriend  us* 
and  find  a  oomplaeent  satisfaction  in 
thebdia&  that  unless  with  their  as- 
ititaiai,  we  ire  altogether  inoapafale 
«f  fcufitoidiiir  ourselves  s  good,  vain, 
paor  paople^  to  whom  Bodung  is  more 
ayr^dhk  than  th«fc  form  of  flattery 
wMl  Aonsiiits  in  eoggesting  eompa- 
giaom  to  their  own  advantage.  Mrs. 
Hall  bm  taken  Iheir  measure  with  an 
Jiecnvatei^;  and,  although  it  might 
h%  aasf  to  anggait  a  more  dignified 
lapieynai  ^  an  Irish  lady,  than 
Atit  m  ankinff  A»  peouliar  tastes  of 
4kofla  wha  ddight  in  flatterug  then- 
irlaes  wkh  the  bdief  tiiat  the  Irish 
ave  ao  greatly  their  inleriors,  it  must 
be  owikad  that  she  has  done  so  with 
m  muck  delieaey  towards  her  own 
laoantry*  as  the  temper  of  the  London 
literary  Market  admits.  Few  female 
flrriiew  poaaess  the  genius  to  create 
•niBseoi  and  when  we  find  even  men 
like  Carlatott  aailsfied  to  write  for 
Aa  iopinioos  of  ethers,  we  must  be 
Zander  in  a«r  censure  of  Mrs.  Hall, 
whaae  gaaias  never  aspired  beyond 
aaiariinr  graeefalhr  for  pre-existing 
iaate^  whan  she  £i&s  in  with  the  foible 
of  €n9  day  in  the  city  where  she  re- 
eides,  and  even  at  some  coat  to  the 
wharaftnr  jef  her  country,  gratifies 
Ihe  vaoi^  in  ealiating  the  benevolence 
pad  good  wUl  of  our  English  fellow- 

Still,  palliaie  the  thing  as  we  may, 
it  is  wrong  towards  both  parties.  The 
Mople  of  England  cannot  afford  to 
Jbave  tiieir  ignorance  of  thn  part  of 
the  united  ki^dom  increased  by  repre- 
•aentations,  however  flattering,  of  their 
own  superiority  ;  for  vanity  and  igno- 
rance have  ever  been  the  parents  of 
weakness ;  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
aae  mudi  too  intelligent  not  to  see,  and 
■Meh  too  spirited  not  to  resent  imy 
diaponition  to  hamiliate  Aem  fbr  the 


aggrantfiseflient  in  self-eataam  of  tlMee 
whom  they  daily  find  to  be  no  more 
than  their  equals  in  any  of  the  pur- 
suits of  life,  whether  practical  or  in- 
tellectual. 

The  "  Whiteboy"  is  a  tale  pf  agra- 
rlan  disturbance  in  the  south  of  ire- 
land,  into  the  midst  of  which  the 
the  genius  of  tranquillihrand  ioiqwove- 
ment  is  introduced,  in  die  person  of  a 
young  English  geodeman,  who  infiaKS 
a  portion  of  good  sense  (only  to  be 
found,  it  wonul  seem,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Irish  channel)  into  die 
agitated  masses  of  soolety,  sufficieaty 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  leaven 
tlie  whole  with  peace  and  prosperi^. 
How,  exactly,  the  improvement  is  pro- 
duoed  does  not  a|Hpear ;  but  after  the 
usual  series  of  adventures,  love  psts- 
sages,  battles,  biu>mngs,  and  other  sueh 
bribes  to  the  imagination  to  pot  up 
with  the  intersperi^  economic  refloo- 
tians,  some  general  allusions  to  dndn- 
age  and  cottage  allotments  induce  us 
to  believe  that  something  of  this  kind 
must  have  constituted  the  modrnt  (ope- 
randi of  our  sensible  and  benevolent 
visitant.  It  is,  we  own,  somewhat 
tantalizing  to  be  told  of  8u<A  great 
benefits  conferred  by  means  so  dmple 
as  the  importation  of  an  EngMsh 
gentleman  of  no  particular  abiSty,  yet 
to  be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  toihe 
quo  modo. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  en  the 
g^and  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork^  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  pictive  of 
their  manners  considered  suitable  as  a 
foil  to  the  qualities  of  Mr.  8pettser. 
The  scene  is  a  meeting  of  the  naagis- 
tracy  at  Macroom. 

**  It  is  always  much  easier  to  get  a 
number  of  Irish  country  gentlemen  toge- 
ther for  amasementthan  for  the  ^patch 
of  business — mere  business ;  and  though 
the  lives  and  properties  of  many  were  at 
stake,  yet  the  meeting  bore  too  dose  an 
affinity  to  abstract  bought  to  be  very 
interesting  to  the  majority,  who  gradu- 
ally strolled  off  to  inspect  the  kenneb, 
i>et  upon  some  favorite  horse  in  'the 
master's*  stables,  or  dip  a  line  in  the 
beautiful  river  SuUaoe  that  waters  the 
domain,  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
might  wile  them  away  from  serious  occu- 
pation. 

"  Edward  was  surprised  to  perceive 
that  those  who  lingered  in  the  ^idng- 
room  were  much  more  fbll  of  mirth  and 
mischief,  than  care  or  oonoam;  and 
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more  ready  to  jes|;  than  to  look  grave, 
upon  the  state  of  the  country.  They 
all,  however,  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  it  was  his  fault,  but  not  theirs 
if  he  did  not  feel  as  much  at  home  with 
them  in  five  minutes  as  he  would  havo 
done  with  his  own  countrymen  in  as 
many  months. 

"  Before  the  entire  party — ^who,  after 
various  messengers  had  been  dispatched 
for  them,  came  droppins^  in  by  twos  and 
threes — were  assembled,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  tell  bis  host  of  the  outrage  he 
had  witnessed  on  the  road. 

•**Mydear  Sir,*  exclaimed  one  who 
was  amusing  himself  by  tossing  fras^- 
ments  of  oaten  bread  into  a  dog*s  mouth, 
•  the  fact  is,  you  are  new  to  the  country, 
and  do  not  understand  our  ways.* 

**  Edward  turned  so  abruptly  round 
on  the  speaker,  while  his  deep  intelli- 
gent eye  mauired,  more  eloquentljf  than 
words  could  have  done,  the  meaning  of 
what  he  had  said,  that  the  dean  laid  his 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  *The  fellow,  depend  upon  it,deserved 
what  he  got,  or  he  woula  not  have  got 
it,'  added  the  speaker. 

"  •  But  his  Ufe  has  been  taken,  Sir,* 
replied  Edward ;  *  and  surely  the  mili- 
tary are  not  suffered  to  rough  ride 
through  a  country,  and  butcher  whom 
they  please.' 

•'•Really,  Sir,*  said  a  blustering, 
burly,  joviaUlooking  'squire  in  top  boots, 
a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  '  Really, 
Sir,  where  we  havo  so  much  to  investi- 
gate that  is  important,  I  cannot  see  the 
use  of  occupying  time  about  what  is 
not — bothering  and  confusing  one  thing 
with  another.' 

••  •  Easy,  easy,  my  good  friend^'  inter- 
rupted as  jovial  and  good-tempered  •  a 
spark  of  the  Emerald'  as  any  in  the  hall. 
•Easy,  1  say.  From  the  notes  Mr. 
Spencer  made  on  the  spot,  which  our 
reverend  friend  the  dean  has  just  shown 
me  Vm  thinking  it'.^^  one  of  my  tenants 
that's  shot,  and  one  that  never  was  a 
gale  behind ;  and  I  must  have  it  seen 
into  immediately.* 

*•  *  But,  Sir,*  observed  Edward,  •  what 
does  it  matter  whose  tenant  he  was — ^he 
was  a  man  and  a  subject.' 

••  •  A  Papist  rebel,  1*11  go  bail,*  inter- 
rupted a  voice. 

•*  •  WeU,  Sir,'  said  Edward,  •  and  if 
he  was,  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  laws  of  his 
country  as  either  you  or  I — he  had  a 
right  to  a  fau*  trial.' 

••  •  Bathershin  !'  exclaimed  the  same 
rough  and  thundering  voice. 

•'  •  I  do  not  understand  what  the  gen- 
tleman means,'  observed  Edward,  with 
a  look  of  inquiry  to  the  dean,  who  only 
smiled* 


•<  •  What  do  you  mo^  by  calling  s 
tenant  of  mine  a  •  Papist  rebel  ?*  said 
the  gentleman  who  was,  with  Dean 
Graves,  looking  over  Mr.  Spencer's 
notes. 

*•  •  What  I  say,'  replied  the  county 
colossus,  as,  stridine  forward  from 
amid  a  group  who  indulged  in  the  bad 
habit  of  standing  round  the  fire,  or  the 
fire-place,  he  marched  across  the  room, 
and  looked  the  ouerist  full  in  the  face. 
'  A  Papist  rebel,  rll  go  bail,'  he  repeated, 
•  and  as  to  such  a  fellow  having  a  ric^ht 
to  a  fair  trial,  or  a  trial  of  any  kind,  t 
deny  it  in  toto.  A  trial !  Cock  a  Papist 
up  with  a  fair  trial  indeed!  If  I  had  my 
own  will  and  way,  I'd  soon  quiet  tho 
country:  I'd  shoot  *em  like  so  many 
ratal' 

••  •  I  dare  say  you  would,'  observed 
the  person  he  addressed,  and  who 
seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  coming  in 
contact  with  one  who  appeared  to 
Edward  half  eriant  half  savage ;  •  but 
you  wouldn't  liice  a  good  paying  tenant 
of  your  own  to  be  shot,  Mr.  O'DriscoU.' 

•*  *  It  shall  certainly  be  investigated,' 
repeated  Edward  ;  and  his  auiet,  calm, 
determined  tone  had  a  peculiarly  dear 
and  impressive  sound,  foUowing,  as  it 
did,  the  rolling  thunder  of  the  giant's 
brogue,  and  the  sharp  clamour  of  the 
eager  speaking  of  the  past  minute.  '  I 
ask  not  coaoerning  any  man's  iaXth — -'' 
&c.  &c. 

The  Dean,  it  must  be  known,  U  tho 
only  wise  man  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
barring  Edward  Spenser.  He  plays 
no  very  active  part  in  the  plot,  but  is 
always  at  hand  (having  no  parishioners) 
with  discreet  remarks,  such  as  the 
following : — 

••  Such  eager  anticipation  seems 
rather  of  Irish  imagination  than  of 
English  calculation.'*  vol.  I,  p.  24. 

•'You  must  taks  into  account   the  • 
quick  beatings  of  our  hearts,  and  our 
universal  habit  of  exaggeration.*'  p.  28. 

••  Remember  what  I  told  you  of  Irish 
exaggeration."  p.  29. 

••  They  (the  Irish)  define  nothing; 
aa  Irishman*s  faith  is  equal  to  his  feel- 
ing, and  his  feeling  to  his  faith.'*  p.  30. 

••  The  Irish  character,  constitution, 
fceliiig,  principle,  call  it  what  you  will, 
admits  of  no  medium  thougbts,-^no 
deliborative  reasonings.*'  p.  2z/. 

The  reader  may  imagine  what  an 
Arcadia  Cork  must  have  been  prior 
to  the  advent  of  these  two  Solons. 
Singular,  that  in  all  the  veering  and 
changing  of  English  modes  of  account- 
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{qi(  fbr  the  ills  of  Ireland,  ascribing 
them  sometimes  to  Popery,  some- 
times to  Protestantism,  now  to  the 
turbulent  people,  now  to  the  truculent 
landlords,  anon  to  the  cruel  agents, 
(the  latest  scapegoats  of  the  season)  they 
pertinaciously  adhere  at  all  events  to 
the  persuasion  that  we  are  by  some 
ph;|rsioIogical  necessity  so  much  their  in- 
feriors, that,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we 
never  could  emerge  from  some  ob- 
scurely surmised  depths  of  barbarism 
in  which  they  are  told  twice  a  day  by 
their  newspapers,  and  fondly  believe  that 
we  are  sunk ;  while  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Irish  people,  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  all  the  pursuits 
of  life,  are  prospering  rapidly  by  their 
own  exertions,  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves,  and  in  many  of  the  highest 
intellectual  pursuits,  bidding  fair  to  be 
the  leading  people  of  the  united  king- 
dom. 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Hall's  En- 
glish readers,  although  conciliated  by 
these  objectionable  bonuses  on  their 
self-esteem,  is  nevertheless  directed,  in 
the  main,  to  what  is  just  and  benevo- 
lent ;  and  our  modest  dean,  however 
oifensiTe  is  his  excess  of  self-abase- 
ment before  the  genius  of  English  ex- 
cellence, not  unfrequently  combines 
good  feeling  with  reasonably  good 
advice.  Take  the  following  conversa- 
tioa  between  him  and  the  lord : — 

•*  *  I  dare  say,*  said  he,  at  length, 
*  that  'what  you  observe  is  quite  true, 
and  perhaps  we  deserve  it  should  be  so. 
We  have  protected  a  party  and  not  a 
people.  I  have  often  heard  my  poor 
uncle  say  as  much.' 

"*you  are  right  in  that  opinion,' 
observed  Mr.  Graves ;  *  whatever  party 
has  becm  dominant  in  England,  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  protected  that  nearest  to 
itself  in  Ireland;  but  as  the  peasantry, 
the  very,  very  poor  have  no  party,  no 
covenant  with  their  country,  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  have  had  only  occa- 
sional friends.  Strangers  frequently. 
Hkc  yourself,  come  among  us,  Avith  gene- 
rous and  large  desires  of  usefulness,  and 
kindly  and  extensive  sympathies,  but, 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
party,  they  either  become  accustomed  to 
the  misery  which  at  first  appalled  them, 
or  are  so  overwhelmed  by  its  extent 
that  they  turn  away  altogether  from  the 
voice  of  the  weeper,  and  m  the  common 
cry  of  want  of  care  and  providence  in  a 
population  who,  even  when  able  to 
obtain  employment,  have  only  existed  on 
what,    in  your    country,    would   have 


caused  a  hundred  rebeHioai,  ^ander  thm 
name  of  starvations.' 

"  Neither  spoke  for  soaie  moments, 
and  then  Mr.  Graves  resumed — 'let 
me,'  he  said,  '  a^ain,  caution  you  against 
harsh  judging  m  any  case.  Do  not 
suffer  the  Oranee  part}r  of  the  North  to 
persuade  vou  tliat  their  warmer  bre- 
thren of  the  South  are  o/Zrioleot  wad 
bigoted;  nor  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
of  the  South  to  impress  you.  wiA 
the  idea  that  the  Oranremen  of  tibe 
North  are  all  bitter  and  fierce  destroy- 
ers.' " 

And  again-.-        I 

"Fancy  the  impolicy  of  leaving  a 
highly  sensitive  and  im^^native  people 
to  brood,  with  misery  and  want  for 
their  companions,  over  the  wildly,  bat 
truly  chronicled  tales  of"  former  g^reat- 
ness— wrenched  from  them  bj  force  or 
fraud.  If  they  had  been  drawn  iato 
active  life— if  they. found  their  labour 
sufficiently  productive  -to  afford  then 
subsistence — if  efforts  had  been  made  to 
elevate  and  not  depress  them  in  tbe  scale 
of  human-kind,  such  memories  would 
have  faded  into  fables,  or  have  been  m 
a  greater  degree  lost,  as  they  must  be,  * 
where  existing  realities  demand  perpe- 
tual thought,  mstead  of  romanciBg  over 
an  old  man's  tale.  We  all  seek  some* 
thing  to  cling  to  in  this  world — aome- 
thing  to  raise  us  above  the  tides  and 
currents  of  life;  the  poor  Engliafaman 
dings  to  his  comforts ;  the  poor  Irish- 
man might  have  done  the  same  (fhe  had 
had  them  to  cling' to;  but  ragged,  tattered, 
the  shivering  wreck  of  the  past,  hi5  foot 
still  on  his  native  heath,  the  music  offals 
native  land  ringing  in  his  ears,  tbe  his- 
tory of  his  country  graven  on  Ids  heart; 
those  in  whom  he  trusts  whispering  dis- 
quieting advice — the  advice  his  restless, 
ardent,  and  faithful  nature  best  loves  to 
hear ;  the  only  marvel  is,  that  instead 
of  occasional  outbursts — ^the  festering 

indications  of  unhealthy  constitutions 

the  disease  has  not  been  more  universal 
and  more  deadly.  Think,  my  dear  Sir, 
of  these  things  ;  think,  as  I  have  so 
often  found  it  necessary  to  do,  lest  mv 
heart  should  harden  ;  think,  not  so  aaudi 
of  what,  under  the  excitement  a»d  influ- 
ence of  dangerous  men,  the  people  do,  as 
of  what  for  a  long  series  of  years  they 
have  forborne  to  do.'  " 

All  this  is  wise  enough  aod  rerj 
well  intended;  but  it  is  qmf  idle  to 
suppose  that  tbe  complex  proUom  ef 
Irish  politics  is  to  be  solved  bjtma 
a  much  greater  amount  of  wMqm 
expressing  itself  through  tbe  inedtoia 
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of  chflracters  in  a  romance.  General 
professions  of  tolerance  and  patriotism 
81*6  in  every  body's  mouth  in  real  life, 
as  well  as  in  these  fictions,  and  in  both 
tbey  seem  equally  inefficacious  for  the 
production  of  corresponding  actions. 
I>ean  Graves  advises  well,  but  does 
nothing.  And  indeed  what  could 
he  do  ?  seeing  that  it  is  nearly  as  dif- 
ficult a  task,  and  as  exclusively  re- 
served for  mighty  mhids  to  make  fic- 
titious characters  act  with  propriety  in 
a  given  state  of  social  affairs,  as  for 
men  themselves  to  act  up  to  the  occa- 
sion in  real  life.  Therefore  it  is  that 
Mr.  Carleton  and  Mrs.  Hall,  both 
feeling  how  inadequate  they  would  be 
piersonally  to  do  any  thing  in  solving 
the  vast  political  problem  which  they 
set  before  their  imaginations,  abstain 
f^oin  showing,  or  even  attempting  to 
show  hoxo  the  principles  they  desire  to 
inonloate  are  to  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
tice, dwelling  with  painful  and  osten- 
tations minuteness  on  the  contrasted 
scenes  of  social  disorganization,  po- 
verty, and  vice,  on  the^one  hand,  and  of 
social  regeneration,  wealth,  and  virtue, 
on  the  otherj  but  passing  over  the 
whole  transition  period  with  a  speed 
which  leaves  nothing  behind  it  save 
the  empirical  formulas  of  teetotalism, 
GPT  the  inane  generalities  and  common- 
places of  mere  liberal  sentiment.  This 
does  no  good    politicall^r,  and    only 

rils  the  effect  of  their  pieces  as  legi- 
ate  novels  addressing  the  heart  and 
the  fancy. 

According  to  the  taste  of  the  day, 
BIrs.  Hall  has  an  oppressive  middle- 
man and  methodist  n>r  the  villain  of 
her  tale^-*- Abel  Richards  :  the  people 
bom  his  house  and  the  heroine  gives 
him  shelter  ;  he  uses  the  information 
which  comes  to  his  ears  while  under 
her  protection  to  denounce  her  brother 
to  justice  ;  drives  the  young  man  and 
his  associates  into  rebellion,  and  is  at 
last  despatched  by  a  foster  brother  of 
his  victim.  We  confess  we  are  tired 
of  foster  brothers,  banshees,  and  the 
whole '<  a  cwAZa"  school.  They  form  a 
very  thin  and  unsuitable  covering  for 
the  angular  figpire  of  the  didactic  ge- 
nius. If  used  at  all  tbey  ought  to  be 
thrown  over  the  unembarrassed  move- 
ments of  the  free  children  of  fancy. 
Bat  we  have  had  quite  too  much  of 
them  in  any  case ;  and  only  wonder  that 
people  of  ability  are  not  tired  of  writ- 
ing   ^*  Cathleen>  ma  voumeen,**  and 


"  Paddy,  fm  bowihal"  Ho^eveis  ^e 
suppose  Mrs.  Hall  cotkld  nbt  be  easy 
till  she  had  given  her  English  firiencis 
an  Irish  novel  suitable  to  their 
expectations,  and  now  that  she  has 
accomplished  her  purpose,  we  heartily^ 
desire  that  bhe  may  change  her  stylus^ 
and  be  less  vernacular,  as  well  as 
less  oracular,  whenever  she  does  tia 
the  fkvor  to  make  Irish  afiairs  her  sub- 
ject again. 

A  lady  writer  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  at  home  in  Grand  Jury  rooms :  but 
in  household  affairs  no  one  can  rival 
Mrs.  Hall ;  and  in  depicting  the  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Spencer's  estf3>lishment 
the  night  before  her  hero's  arrival,  we 
must  give  her  credit  for  powers  as  hu- 
morous as  graphic,  and  must  ftirther 
own  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  pic- 
ture is  not  much  more  than  allowable^ 
and  such  as  all  of  us  are  bound  to  ac-- 
cept  with  good  humour. 

"  When  Mrs.  Myler  had  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  the  young  master  was  in. 
Ireland,  and  might  be  home  that  verjc 
night,  she  repaired  to  the  housekeeper'^ 
room,  and  after  sundry  inefficient  at- 
tempts succeeded  in  forcing  the  bell  to 
ring — which  it  did  at  last,  in  a  rapid» 
unnatural  manner.  IVlat  went  on  talkiii|» 
and  musing,  and  then  talking  again.— 
heedless  of  the  flapping  of  bare  feet  along 
the  passages,  ana  the  throwing  open  of 
doors,  until  the  handles  rang  again ;  nor 
did   he   heed  the  exclamations  or  thc% 
tones  of  inquiry,  or  the  electrical  dicta* 
tions  of  the  housekeeper,  who  was  guilt^i  / 
of  the  folly  of  expectmff  a  disorganise  d 
Irish  household  to   fall   into  ordev^ '  at 
once ;  quite  forgetting  that  she  hers  elf 
had  been  almost  as  neglectful  of  'her 
duties  to  the  best  rooms,  as  the  serv  ants, 
had  been  of  theirs. 

"  *  It's  asy  talking  for  you,  Airs,  yiylor* 
Ma*am,'  expostulated  the  cook,  '  t  o  talk 
of  my  killinff  turkeys  to  b.ang.     Faix^, 
it's  the  fox,  bad  cess  to  him,  theX  hung, 
the   last   of   the  turkey-h«ms  over*  hiai 
showlder    this    very   morning;    they're 
grown  as  tame  as  riagurs,  the  ugly  devils^, 
since  the  fever  thinned  the  country,  and. 
such  of  the  poor  boys  as  aro  left  alive- 
haven't  streno^  to  throw  as  much  as  a. 
stone  afther  them ;  Bran  has  never  left. 
Mids  Ellen  since  she  took  ill,  and  the- 
poor  tarrier's  not  worth  a  traneen  ;  the 
hens  are  walking  'ottomies,  for  Mr.  Ca-. 
rey  wouldn't  give  us  a  grain  x>f  oats,  to. 
save  our  lives;   and  he  cramming  the- 
ould  coach-horses  up  to  folly^  and  not  a. 
puff  in  'em.     I  wish  I'd  had  the  luck  not. 
to  let  Miss  Ellen  see  the  beautiful  pair- 
of  duty   ducks    the    Widdy    Murphy: 
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brought  this  morning,  along  wid  a 
basket  full  of  chickenB ;  but  aSe  turned 
'am  off»  saying,  she  wanted  'em  worse 
herself  than  we  did ;  and  sign  by  it,  the 
wlddy  sonld  them  to  a  Cork  joulter  for 
eightpence  a  couple  in  the  arenne,  under 
the  sight  of  my  own  eyes,  and  the  lorely 
docks  for  tenpenea-^tlte  ducks  ^ar  so 
fat,  that  the  widdy  kep*^  the  sun  off  *em 
for  fear  they  would  tnm  to  «n  oil  I 
There's  no  use,  Mrs.  Myler,  in  eiqpeoting 
me  to  cook  a  dinner  for  the  young  mas* 
tlier.  1*11  not  turn  my  back  on  any  girl 
in  the  counthry  for  cookery,  biled,  roasts 
briled,  or  even  sally-lunn,  or  sllm-cake, 
but  I  can't  cook  out  o*  notlihrg.' 

•*  *  ThereVire  some  hams  and  a  tonffoe 

in  the  saw-dost,  dry-packed,*  said  B&s. 

Myler,  wiiose  increasing  bewilderment 

lowered  her  Voice.  - 

*<  *  There  was— and  good  right  I  hare 

to  know  it — I  went  bunting  everywhere 

for  the  weary  cat  and  her  uttens ;  and, 

maybe,  she  and  her  black  brood  dldnx 

"  riddle  mee  hands,  and  they  soft  out  of 

the  first  scald  of  mee  praskeens  and  tidy 

aprons  ;  and  bee  the  same  token,  Mrs. 

Myler,  it's  often  ye  promised  mee  new 

rowlers  ;  and  we  haven't '  so  much  as  a 

shreed  left — since  the  time    the  cows 

broke  into  the  drying-ground,  and  we 

ating  our  bit  of  dinner,  and  swallowed 

boduy  the  last  holland  sheets  ;  it  was  a 

judgment     u{/on    you,     Mrs.    Myler, 

Ma  am  ;  so  long  as  ye'd  suffbr  us  td  dry 

the  clothes  on  the    furze  bushes  the 

sunny  side  of  the  meadow,  the  never  a 

^  thing  came  across  *em  ;  but  you  must 

\  have  a  north  bleach  green,  with  props 

^  nd  Doles  in  it  like  a  gallows  green. — 

S.  mall  blame  to  the  poor  cattle  to  come 

KA  d  look  at  such  an  unnatural  thbg.' 

' "  *  But  the  hams,  Mdly  T  said  Mrs. 
My.  ler. 

**^  •  Sure  the  cat  made  her  bed  beside 
^em  ;  and  b«twixt  herself  and  the  jump- 
ers, tiSey  didn't  lave  as  much  as  would 
trap  a  mouse.' 

•»  «1 'here';  5  something  broke  the  few 
bottles  of  sh  erry  left  after  the  poor  mas- 
ter's futieral  ;*  said  the  old  butler ;  *  but 
there's  S*.  quarter  cask  of  claret,  and 
another  o;f  Madeira — not  touched.' 

**  *  And.  the  yv^hiskey,  Morty  ?'  inquired 
Mrs.  MyUT. 


'"The  eroond's  mighty  soft  under 
the  cask  of  rale  Cork,'  replied  Morty, 
with  a  very  grave  face,  '  so  Fm  thioK- 
ing  it  has  leaked  a  liUle." ' 
-  «*'Oh,  :  Morty,  Morty  P  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Myler.' 

«<  *  Ob,  as  I'm  a  Uving  sfamer  }  det<& 
betMre  diahott^fr  V  answered  iiM  ftm* 
poos  old  botler.  ^  Fd  seom  it  MihMi ; 
and  it  under  my  ear&' 

**  <  The  Lord  look  down  i^oa  os  V 
ejaenlated  the  hoosemaid,  '  the  raia 
has  been  beating  in  through  all  parts  of 
the  roof,  and  to  save  the  beds  I  put 
them  top  another,  so  they're  all  soaked 
throngh.'"  ^ 

%. 

•We  do  not  think  Mrs.  HaU  ytj^ch 
more  successful  ia  the  keroic  than  in 
die  official  portions  of  her  tale :  bat  in 
all  matters  of  description  hor  pei^orer- 
flows  with  excellencies.  Notfamg  oodd 
be  desired  iresher^  fairer,  or  more  alive 
with  all  deMghtiiil  elemental  inftaenoaB» 
than  her  pictures  of  external  natore  ; 
but  it  is  almost  soper£uous  to  say  that 
in  a  tale  addressing  itself  to  the  juog- 
ment  and  to  the  fedinga»  these  pmiifps 
however  excellent^  are  merely  aecea- 
sorial  and  of  small  acoonnt*  eoBippured 
with  the  moral  impressions  mads,  by 
tbe  deeds  and  sentiments  of  the  actors. 
Mrs.  Hall  has»  during^  &e  whole  of 
hear  literary  life  deserved  and  main- 
tained the  character  of  one  of  our  best- 
meaning  and  most  kindly-disposecl  wri- 
ters ;  and>  although  we  do  not  think 
the  '<  Wbiteboy"  will  add  to  ber  re- 
nown for  political  ability,  it  certainly 
will  detract  nothing  from  that  n^HiU- 
tion  which  ought  to  be  infinitely  moiv 
a  source  of  pride  to  her,  than  any  soo- 
cess  however  great,  in  rivalling  the 
harsh  tmd  masculine  efforts  of  the  eco- 
nomic novelists ;  a  task  for  whi^  in- 
deed her  heart  is  too  warm,  and^  her 
affections  quite  too  social  and  domes- 
tic :  and  we  trust  for  her  own  sake-as 
well  as  for  that  of  legitimate  literatve 
that  they  may  loi^  continue  so. 
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Walpole^  Horace,  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
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viewed, 405. 
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